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Admin  lay  academic  charges 

After  cops  nab  14,  supporters  claim  U  of  T  'hand-selected'  protest  leaders  to  be  arrested 


Naushad  AN  Husein 

NEWS  CO-EDITOR 


U  of  T  appears  to  be  continuing  its 
crackdown  on  fee  hike  protesters.  The 
administration  has  threatened  four 
student  leaders,  including  a  governor, 
with  action  under  the  Code  of  Student 
Conduct  over  disruption  of  an  April  10 
Governing  Council  meeting.  The  move 
came  after  Toronto  Police  arrested  14 
protesters  involved  in  a  March  20  sit-in 
at  Simcoe  Hall,  following  complaints 
filed  by  the  administration.  Twelve  of 
the  14  are  also  being  investigated  un- 
der the  student  Code  of  Conduct. 

"Clearly,  what  we  are  seeing  on  this 
campus  is  an  unprecedented  repres- 
sion of  students  organizing,"  said  Far- 
shad  Azadian,  an  AlwaysQuestion  or- 
ganizer and  one  of  the  so-called  "Fight 
Fees  14."  "Nobody  is  going  to  claim 
that  the  sit-in  was  perfectly  organized. 
But  the  charges  are  ridiculous,  and  we 
have  gathered  lots  of  support,"  Aza- 
dian added. 

Student  and  staff  unions  have  of- 
fered support  for  the  accused  and 
condemned  the  investigations  as  a 
campaign  to  silence  dissent.  "We  have 
received  support  from  Unite  Here, 
CUPE  Ontario,  OCAP,  OPIRG,  several 
community  groups,  [and]  from  stu- 
dents from  universities  across  Cana- 
da," said  Deena  Dadachanji,  a  spokes- 
person for  the  accused. 

Todd  Gordon,  a  U  of  T  professor  in 


Canadian  studies,  said  the  charges 
amounted  to  a  attack  on  debate.  "When 
people  in  positions  of  power  have  no 
meaningful  response  to  dissent,  they 
resort  to  coercion,"  said  Gordon.  "They 
hope  they  can  stamp  it  out  through 
heavy-handed  tactics:  scaring  others 
away  from  future  dissent,  [. . .] 

and  suffocating  the  movement  by 
targeting  those  they  see  as  the  'lead- 
ers."' 

The  university  has  acted  to  distance 
itself  from  the  charges,  laying  respon- 
sibility on  the  police,  who  decided  to 
charge  the  14  after  receiving  evidence 
and  complaints  from  the  administra- 
tion. "We  referred  the  matter  to  Toron- 
to Police  for  their  assessment,  they  de- 
cided to  lay  charges,"  said  Rob  Steiner, 
U  of  T's  chief  media  spokesperson. 

But  Dadachanji  said  the  administra- 
tion was  involved  in  the  arrests.  "Four- 
teen people  have  been  hand-selected 
by  the  university  because  of  their 
positions  as  key  organizers,"  she  said. 
"There  is  no  way  the  Toronto  Police 
could  have  known  their  ability  to  mo- 
bilize against  issues.  It's  clear  that  the 
university  has  played  a  hand." 

Dadachanji  also  claimed  that  the  ad- 
ministration may  have  given  personal 
information,  such  as  the  demonstra- 
tors' email  addresses  and  phone  num- 
bers, to  police.  Steiner  was  not  avail- 
able to  comment  on  this  allegation. 

SEE  CHARGES' -PG  2 


Police  arrested  14  protestors  in  connection  with  a  IMarcli  20  sit-in  at  Simcoe  Hall.  Twelve  of  the  14  are  also  being  investigated  by  the 
university,  under  the  Code  of  Student  Conduct. 


GC  raises  tuition 


Student  activists  protest  greater  financial  barrier  to  post-secondary  education 


Naushad  All  Husein 

NEWS  CO-EDITOR 


Get  ready  to  beg,  borrow  or  steal.  Gov- 
erning Council  voted  on  April  10  to  ap- 
prove tuition  fee  hikes,  which  will  see 
an  average  increase  of  4.27  per  cent  for 
domestic  students  and  6.6  per  cent  for 
international  students.  Fee  increases 
have  been  an  almost  annual  practice 
since  the  Harris  government's  cut- 
backs to  post-secondary  funding  in  the 
90s.  After  premier  Dalton  McGuinty 
ended  a  brief,  two-year  fee  freeze  in 
September  2006,  activists  have  been 
campaigning  for  a  reinstatement  of  the 
freeze.  Last  year,  after  GC  voted  to  in- 
crease fees,  financial  reports  showed 
a  net  income  of  $134.5  million  on  U  of 
T's  operations. 

The  new  fee  hike  has  student  unions 
worried  that  U  of  T  will  become  less 
financially  accessible. 

Rob  Steiner,  U  of  T's  AVP  of  strategic 
communications,  dismissed  the  possi- 
bility of  financial  barriers.  "The  univer- 
sity has  an  iron-clad  accessibility  guar- 
antee that  financial  considerations  will 
not  keep  you  from  either  entering  or 
completing  a  program  you're  admitted 


Faculty  of  Pharmacy,  Graduate  Studies 
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U  of  T  students  have  seen  a  steady  rise  in  tuition  fees  since  2002.  The  latest,  approved  by  GC 
on  April  1 0,  will  increase  fees  by  an  average  of  4.27  per  cent  for  domestic  students  and  6.6 
per  cent  for  internationals. 


Artsci  calendar 
reshuffled 

Changes  to  academic  year  to  take  place  in  2009 


Semhar  Woldeyesus 


The  Arts  &  Sciences  Faculty  Council 
has  approved  sweeping  changes  to 
the  academic  schedule,  as  well  as 
curriculum  requirements  that  will  af- 
fect all  programs  of  study. 

Starting  in  September,  Arts  &  Sci- 
ences programs  will  begin  incor- 
porating a  whole  new  bag  of  tricks 
termed  "degree  objectives"  into  de- 
gree requirements.  The  faculty  coun- 
cil proposed  that  programs  imple- 
ment additional  requirements  within 
five  years. 

The  new  criteria  are  meant  to  en- 
hance academic  learning  by  focusing 
on  areas  such  as  information  literacy, 
communications,  social  ethics,  and 
quantitative  reasoning.  "Achieving 
these  degree  objectives  will  prepare 
our  graduates  with  the  transferable 
skills  necessary  given  the  dynamic 
nature  of  the  workforce  and  the  world 
today,"  said  Suzette  Stevenson,  vice 
dean  of  students  in  Arts  &  Science, 
who  oversaw  the  changes. 

The  restructuring  of  the  academic 


calendar  will  take  effect  in  Septem- 
ber 2009.  The  bottom  line:  more  free 
time.  Final  exams  will  not  be  sched- 
uled after  April  30,  giving  students  a 
chance  to  find  summer  jobs  that  will 
actually  look  good  on  a  resume.  Both 
fall  and  winter  semesters  will  receive 
an  additional  "study  break". 

This  move  is  meant  to  ease  aca- 
demic workload  by  providing  stu- 
dents with  as  much  time  as  possible 
to  focus  on  classes,  without  having  to 
worry  about  cramming  for  exams. 

An  "intersession"  has  also  been 
carved  into  the  calendar.  Right  be- 
fore the  summer  session,  students 
will  have  a  chance  to  go  on  field 
studies  or  get  international  work 
experience. 

Combining  theories  learned  in  lec- 
ture halls  with  practical  and  technical 
training  sounds  like  a  great  idea.  Giv- 
ing students  an  extra  week  to  catch 
up  sounds  even  better.  But  if  stu- 
dents receive  more  breathing  room, 
only  to  have  to  complete  another  set 
of  requirements,  doesn't  that  put  us 
back  at  square  one? 
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//  DEPT.  OF  ELECTILE  DYSFUNCTION:  HAYES  VS.  GROVE-WHITE 


The  divisive  showdown  for  the 
ASSU  presidency  just  got  messier. 
Thanks  to  a  lack  of  clear  rules,  two 
controversial  elections  between 
incumbent  Ryan  Hayes  and  chal- 
lenger Colum  Grove-White  have 
sparked  complaints  to  admin,  who 
have  threatened  to  withhold  fund- 
ing to  the  student  union. 

Grove-White  was  elected  ASSU 
president  by  a  narrow  vote  of  25-21 
at  the  March  18  council  meeting. 
Hayes,  however,  presented  a  for- 
mal complaint  to  CRO  Ausma  Ma- 
lik, alleging  pre-campaigning  viola- 
tions on  the  part  of  Grove-White. 

Malik  threw  out  the  election 
results  on  April  23,  on  grounds  of 
"procedural  issues"  and  libel  in 
campaign  material  and  held  a  re- 
election. This  time,  council  voted 
23-21  in  favour  of  Hayes. 

At  that  meeting  the  council  de- 
bated over  muddled  rules — and 
who's  to  blame  for  them.  While 
Malik  dropped  the  issue  of  pre- 
campaigning,  she  noted  that  the 
CRO  of  the  initial  election  failed  to 
provide  all  candidates  with  rules. 
Sheila  Hewlett,  council  member, 
then  pinned  the  problem  on  the 
executive,  who  she  said  "failed  to 
let  the  CRO  know  that  he  was  CRO 


for  the  election  in  question." 

According  to  executive  member 
Patrick  Adler,  no  election  rules 
actually  exist.  Hayes  and  Grove- 
White  both  took  the  opportunity 
to  give  their  interpretation  of  prop- 
er election  procedures. 

Reading  an  excerpt  from  an  MSN 
conversation  with  Saswati  Deb, 
Hayes  said  that  the  only  set  of  rules 
that  were  ever  generally  accepted 
had  to  do  with  pre-campaigning. 
Grove-White  responded  that  since 
neither  the  ASSU  constitution  nor 
the  operating  Bourdinot's  Rules  of 
Order  have  rules  for  elections,  no 
rules  were  broken. 

Following  Hayes'  victory  in  the 
second  election,  Grove-White's 
supporters,  Adler  among  them, 
filed  a  complaint  with  Jim  Delaney, 
director  of  the  Office  of  the  Vice- 
Provost.  Accusations  include  un- 
democratic process  in  electing  the 
president,  executive,  and  chair  of 
the  meeting,  as  well  as  failure  to  in- 
form council  members  of  the  April 
23  meeting  and  election. 

These  objections,  along  with  a 
complaint  on  the  ASSU's  spending 
habits,  prompted  Delaney  to  send 
a  formal  letter  to  Hayes,  requesting 
a  response  to  the  allegations  and 


minutes  of  the  meeting,  by  May  2. 
The  letter  also  cites  the  Policy  for 
Compulsory  Non-Academic  Inci- 
dental Fees,  which  states  that  fur- 
ther installments  of  student  fees 
may  be  withheld  if  constitutional 
problems  are  not  reviewed. 

Hayes  argues  that  the  adminis- 
tration is  infringing  on  the  rights 
of  a  student  union,  and  likens  it 
to  "the  management  of  a  corpora- 
tion withholding  the  core  funding 
of  their  workers'  labour  union." 
Admin  interference,  he  said,  is  not 
unique  to  this  situation  and  has 
involved  numerous  legal  threats 
over  the  years,  including  a  lawsuit 
over  the  CFS  referendum.  "ASSU 
is  a  democratic  body  that  follows 
its  own  by-laws  and  constitution. 
Any  disagreement  can  be  brought 
to  our  executive  or  addressed  at 
council  meetings." 

Council  member  Adler  ex- 
pressed reluctance  at  the  admin's 
involvement,  but  said  they  are 
best  suited  to  mediate  as  the  ASSU 
can't  seem  to  settle  the  matter  on 
its  own.  The  next  step,  he  said, 
would  be  to  establish  concrete 
policies  for  elections  in  the  ASSU 
constitution. 
— SHAUNALPHONSO 


•CHARGES'  -  CONTINUED  FROM  PG  1 

Students  investigated  under  the 
Code  of  Conduct  were  notified  dur- 
ing the  second  week  of  April.  Shortly 
afterward,  they  received  emails  from 
Toronto  Police  telling  them  to  turn 
themselves  in  to  Division  52  head- 
quarters. Most  were  held  for  several 
hours  before  being  released  on  strin- 
gent bail  conditions. 

Steiner  confirmed  that  protesters 
were  being  investigated  under  the  code 
but  declined  to  comment  on  specifics, 
saying  that  cases  under  student  code 
are  confidential. 

At  the  April  10  GC  meeting,  student 
governor  Alexandru  Rascanu  read 
from  a  petition  against  the  proposed 
fee  increases  until  he  was  stopped  by 
chair  John  Fetch.  While  governors  are 
not  usually  given  time-limits  on  speak- 
ing during  the  meeting.  Fetch  ruled 
that  reading  out  the  petition  did  not 
contribute  to  the  ongoing  discussion 
on  the  fee  increases.  Student  activists 
then  took  over,  continuing  to  read  the 
petition  aloud  until  the  meeting  had  to 
be  adjourned  and  relocated. 

Fetch  sent  letters  to  Rascanu  and 
three  of  the  students  who  read  out  the 
petitions:  UTSU  president  Sandy  Hud- 
son, former  Arts  &  Science  Students' 


//THE  DECODER 

The  Code  of  Student  Conduct  de- 
fines those  "standards  of  student 
behaviour"  and  "provisions  for 
student  discipline"  that  the  Gov- 
erning Council  considers  essen- 
tial to  the  functioning  of  the  uni- 
versity, which  have  nothing  to  do 
with  academic  matters  (for  that, 
there's  a  separate  code).  There  is 
some  overlap  between  the  code 
and  other  university  regulations: 
in  cases  relating  to  sexual  harass- 
ment, residence,  and  athletics,  for 
example.  In  areas  such  as  these, 
if  a  student  commits  an  offense, 
the  hearing  will  likely  go  to  the  tri- 
bunal specifically  set  up  for  that 
matter,  though  the  head  of  that 
division  has  the  option  to  turn  it 
over  to  a  Code  of  Conduct  hear- 
ing. The  code,  which  came  into 
effect  in  2002,  applies  to  all  univer- 
sity divisions,  including  the  feder- 
ated colleges,  and  all  students 
("students"  are  defined  as  anyone 
doing  academic  work  for  which 
they  will  receive  a  grade,  anyone 
registered  in  a  course  or  program 
of  study,  everyone  entitled  to  a  T- 
card,  and  post-doctoral  fellows). 

Regardless  of  whether  you've 
read  the  code,  if  it  can  be  shown 
that  you  could  be  reasonably 
expected  to  know  the  rules, 
the  rules  apply.  The  code  is  not 
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Union  executive  Alanna  Prasad  and 
former  UTSU  VP  university  affairs  Mi- 
chal  Hay,  who  was  also  arrested  for  the 
sit-in  protest. 

In  an  April  29  letter,  admin  advised 
Hudson  that  they  were  considering 
action  against  her  under  the  student 
code  for  "the  persistent  disruption  of 
the  meeting,  despite  calls  to  order  by 
the  Chair." 

Rascanu  said  that  his  letter  called 
for  him  to  meet  with  the  chair  about 
matters  relating  to  the  student  code. 
At  that  meeting,  he  said,  he  was  told 
the  student  code  charges  would  be 
discussed  by  the  GC's  executive  com- 
mittee on  Monday,  May  12. 

"1  think  that  me  being  under  inves- 
tigation is  a  far  stretch  of  the  situation 
in  which  the  code  should  be  used.  It 
is  a  way  to  silence  student  leaders  on 
campus,"  said  Rascanu,  who  did  not 
comment  on  the  specific  nature  of  the 
allegations  against  him. 

A  petition  demanding  that  all  charg- 
es against  students  be  dropped  had 
gathered  1592  signatures  online  at 
press  time.  The  petition  was  started  by 
the  Allies  for  Just  Education,  a  group 
formed  to  support  the  14  accused. 

AJE  plan  to  hold  a  rally  at  Old  City 
Hall  on  June  3,  when  the  14  will  appear 
at  a  hearing. 


meant  to  shelter  "nor  add  neces- 
sarily" to  civic  responsibilities. 
Of  course,  the  Criminal  Code  still 
applies  to  students,  but  the  Code 
of  Conduct  applies  on  top  of  that, 
in  cases  "in  which  criminal  or 
civil  proceedings  have  not  been 
taken  or  would  not  adequately 
protect  the  University's  interests 
and  responsibilities."  According 
to  Section  7  of  the  code's  preface, 
"Nothing  in  this  Code  shall  be 
construed  to  prohibit  peaceful 
assemblies  and  demonstrations, 
lawful  picketing,  or  to  inhibit  free- 
dom of  speech  as  defined  in  the 
University."  Yet  one  of  the  many 
offenses  the  code  covers  is  that 
of  "disruption."  You're  allowed  to 
peacefully  picket,  and  (thanks, 
guys!)  you're  allowed  to  be  quiet, 
"But  noise  that  obstructs  the 
conduct  of  a  meeting  or  forcible 
blocking  of  access  to  an  activity 
constitutes  disruption." 

As  it  turns  out,  you're  not  really 
allowed  to  peacefully  picket  out- 
side a  meeting  either,  if  that  pick- 
eting "substantially  interfere[s] 
with  the  communication  inside." 
Needless  to  say,  nothing  in  the 
Code  of  Student  Conduct  covers 
the  Governing  Council's  responsi- 
bilities towards  students. 
—JADE  COLBERT 


'FEES' -CONTINUED  FROM  PG  1 

into,"  said  Steiner.  "A  large  amount  of 
our  budget  goes  into  that  guarantee." 

A  bigger  deterrent,  according  to 
Steiner,  is  the  belief  that  university 
is  more  expensive  than  it  actually 
is.  "When  folks  go  around  pretend- 
ing that  there  are  20  per  cent  fee 
increases,  that's  fear-mongering,"  he 
said.  The  whopping  23.5  per  cent  in- 
crease, the  highest  of  the  fee  hikes, 
applies  to  international  students  en- 
tering the  Masters  music  composi- 
tion program,  which  Steiner  called  a 
"separate  matter." 

"It  has  an  unfortunate  effect  on  peo- 
ple who  don't  realize  how  accessible 
education  already  is,"  he  said. 

UTSU  VP  external  Dave  Scrivener 
disagreed,  saying  that  while  students 
from  the  lowest-income  groups  can 
barely  get  by  with  financial  aid  grants, 
the  fee  hike  would  affect  the  middle 
class  the  most.  "It's  the  middle  class 
that  is  not  being  allowed  to  access  the 
grants,"  he  said,  "and  not  being  able  to 
pay  fees  without  a  massive  debt-load 
and  a  part-time  job." 
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Dalla  Lana  lures 
Canuck  back  home 


Annie  Bergeron-Oliver 


This  September,  U  of  T  is  set  to  open 
the  largest  public  health  school  in 
Canada.  The  Dalla  Lana  School  of 
Public  Health  will  be  geared  towards 
researching  epidemics  such  as  avian 
flu,  and  studying  health  care  systems, 
both  domestic  and  international.  The 
school  is  named  after  Paul  Dalla  Lana, 
who  gave  $20  million  to  fund  research 
chairs  and  scholarships. 

The  university  has  recruited  Cana- 
dian epidemiologist  Jack  Mandel  back 
from  the  U.S.  to  head  the  new  school. 
The  Winnipeg  native  is  returning  from 
a  similar  position  at  Emory  University 
in  Atlanta. 

"My  goal  is  within  five  years  we're 
a  destination  university  for  public 
health  [...]  among  top  schools  in  the 
world,"  said  Mandel. 

The  new  school  is  to  be  housed 
within  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  and 
will  build  upon  its  existing  depart- 
ment of  public  health  sciences,  as  well 
as  collaborate  with  other  faculties  like 
nursing,  dentistry,  and  law.  Preven- 
tion of  infectious  diseases  and  better 


//NEWS  IN  BRIEF 


Brand-name  school 

U  of  T's  commerce  program  has  been 
renamed  Rotman  Commerce,  follow- 
ing a  $2.5-million  donation  from  Joseph 
Rotman.  The  donation  is  part  of  the  $  18 
million  the  Canadian  businessman  gave 
last  year  to  the  school  of  management, 
which  also  bears  his  name. 

Roger  Martin,  dean  of  the  Rotman, 
said  the  new  name  will  raise  the  school's 
profile  on  the  world  stage.  "The  Rotman 
name  has  become  synonymous  with  ex- 
cellence and  innovation,"  Martin  said. 

This  fall  will  see  a  revamped  cur- 
riculum, with  new  MBA-style  courses 
and  more  access  to  Arts  and  Sciences 
curricula.  The  program  will  still  be  run 
jointly  by  the  Rotman  school  and  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  &  Sciences. 
— NATALIE  NANOWSKi 

Lakehead  trains  Aboriginal 
teachers 

This  fall,  Lakdiead  University  will  in- 
troduce a  four-year  Honours  Bachelor 
of  Education  program  to  certify  people 
of  Aboriginal  ancestry  as  teachers  .The 
first  in  Canada,  the  teaching  program 
will  include  related  environmental  and 
humanities  courses,  mandatory  Native 


Teach  English 
Overseas 


TESOL/TESL  Teacher  Training  | 
Certification  Courses 

•  Intensive  60-Hoar  Program 

■  Classroom  Nanagement  Techniques 

•  Detailed  Lesson  Planning 

•  ESL  SkUIs  Development  | 

•  Comprehensive  Teaching  Materials  ' 

•  Interactive  Teacliing  Practiciun 

•  Intemationaliy  Recognized  Certificate  ; 

•  Teacher  Placement  Service  | 

•  None;  Back  Guarantee  Included  | 

•  Thousands  of  Satisfied  Students 


communication  between  researchers 
are  among  the  school's  goals,  as  U  of 
T  looks  to  grow  as  an  internationally 
competitive  research  university. 

Paul  Cantin,  director  of  communi- 
cations for  the  Faculty  of  Medicine, 
said  the  "significant  increase"  in  the 
number  of  students  and  faculty  study- 
ing public  health  is  imperative  for  the 
university  to  be  recognized  as  a  global 
establishment. 

The  new  grad  school  was  unveiled 
in  an  April  30  press  conference,  soon 
after  U  of  T  president  David  Naylor 
announced  his  long-term  intentions 
of  boosting  graduate  studies  and  de- 
creasing undergrad  spots. 

Naylor  argued  that  cutting  the  num- 
ber of  undergrad  students  would  im- 
prove the  faculty-to-student  ratio.  "We 
believe  we  can  be  better  at  undergrad- 
uate education  on  the  St.  George  cam- 
pus if  we  just  reduce  the  numbers,"  he 
told  the  Globe  &  Mail. 

While  UTM  and  UTSC  will  see  an 
increase  in  undergrad  enrolment,  the 
St.  George  campus  will  lose  spots  by  a 
greater  number.  Graduate  enrolment 
is  set  to  grow  at  all  three  campuses. 


language  and  culture  courses,  and  in- 
ternships with  elders  or  cultural  teach- 
ers. 

The  program  will  be  monitored  by 
the  Advisory  Council  for  Aboriginal  Ed- 
ucation and  supported  by  Lakehead's 
Aboriginal  Management  Council.  It  will 
also  offer  specializations  in  literacy  and 
teach  students  how  to  work  with  at-risk 
youth. 

"This  opportunity  opens  more  doors 
for  Aboriginal  people,"  said  Goyce 
Kakegamic,  director  of  education  in  the 
Northern  Chiefs  Council.  "And  we  hope 
that  many  will  take  advantage  of  it." 
— NN 


//eOYEARSOF'NAKBA' 


Hundreds  rally  on  May  10  to  mark  the  60th  anniversary  of  Israel's  founding,  which  Palestinians  call  'Nakba,'  or  'the  catastro- 
phe,' referring  to  displacement  of  the  Palestinian  people.  Saturday's  march  from  Queen's  Park  to  Ryerson  was  part  of  a  week 
of  demonstrations  In  solidarity  with  Palestine.— NAUSHAO  ALI HUSEIN 


Water  safety  under  the 
bridge:  fed  judge 

Court  tosses  out  student's  appeal  after  drinking  water  testing  scandal 


ivy  Ugarkovic 


The  call  for  an  investigation  into 
drinking  water  experiments  in  Wiar- 
ton,  Ontario  has  fizzled,  after  a  federal 
judge  ruled  in  favour  of  the  research- 
granting  council  NSERC.  Former  U  of 
T  grad  student  Christopher  Radzim- 
inski,  backed  by  CPS,  had  called  on 
NSERC  to  launch  an  inquiry  into  the 
Wiarton  study. 

Radziminski  is  a  former  U  of  T  grad 
student  who  received  a  research 
scholcirship  from  the  Natural  Sciences 
and  Engineering  Research  Council. 
His  Master's  thesis  found  that  the 
chemical  "chlorine  dioxide  could  be 
used  to  effectively  treat  water  only 
if  used  in  quantities  that  violate  the 
American  EPA's  safety  standards." 

But  U  of  T  prof  Robert  Andrews, 


Radziminski's  supervisor,  used  his 
research  to  publish  claims  that  the 
chemical  was  safe  in  two  scientific 
journals.  Under  contract  with  ERCO 
Worldwide  (previously  Sterling  Pulp 
Chemicals  Ltd.),  Andrews  tested  a 
newly  patented  chlorine  dioxide  gen- 
erator on  the  water  supply  of  Wiarton, 
Ontario — without  the  town's  knowl- 
edge or  consent — in  the  summer  of 
2000. 

Residents'  complaints  of  strange 
odours  in  drinking  water  and  spots  on 
their  laundry  were  logged  with  the  On- 
tario Clean  Water  Agency  and  in  sev- 
eral daily  newspapers,  yet  Andrews 
and  Georges  Ranger,  a  patent-holder 
for  the  chemical  being  tested,  called 
the  experiment  a  success.  "No  cus- 
tomer taste  and  odor  compleiints  were 
reported  during  the  study  period," 


reads  an  article  on  the  Wiarton  study 
published  in  the  Journal  of  Environ- 
mental Engineering  and  Science. 

After  U  of  T  refused  to  investigate, 
Radziminski  called  on  NSERC,  the  re- 
search-granting council,  to  launch  an 
inquiry  into  the  Wiarton  case.  When 
appeals  to  the  NSERC  failed,  the  Ca- 
nadian Federation  of  Students  backed 
Radziminski  and  filed  an  application 
with  the  federal  court,  contesting 
NSERC's  decision. 

In  April,  Justice  O'Keefe  ruled  that 
NSERC  did  not  act  improperly:  while 
the  council  provides  funding  to  uni- 
versities for  research  and  can  order 
investigations  into  experiments  which 
it  has  financially  supported,  it  did  not 
directly  fund  the  Wiarton  study  and 
thus  did  not  have  authority  to  order 
an  investigation. 


U.S.  Consulate  Toronto 

Will  hold  a  computer  auction  sale 
Mostly  PIV,  Igb  ram  with  LCD 
May  14th,  from  11:00  -  15:00 

For  info:  Please  call  416-595-6528 


CLASSIFIEDS 


HELP  WANTEi 


^Bloor  &  Dundas  Square' 
Dental  Office 


DR.  F.  FANIAN 
DR.  L.  FREUDMAN 


General  &  Cosmetic 
Dentistry 


•  Green  Shield  Canada  Student  Dental  Plan 

•  Convenient  Subway  Access 

•  Extended  Evening  and  Saturday  Appointments  available 

Tel:  416-533-2555 

2333  Dundas  Street  West,  Suite  204 

(Bloor  Subway  line,  Dundas  West  Subway  Station) 


LANGUAGE  EXCHANGE 
ENGLISH/CHINESE 

Looking  for  weekly  language  partner  at 
downtown  UofT.  I'll  help  you  with  Eng- 
lish in  exchange  for  your  help  in  Chinese 
-  Mandarin-Pinyin.  Call  Max  416-768-7915 

EARN  $$$$$$ 

Sell  Ergo-TiltTM  to  fellow  students  at  col- 
lege and,  while  on  break,  to  small  stores 
in  your  area.  E-mail  herb@ergo-tilt.com. 


ACCOMMODATIONS 


FIND  YOUR  NEXT  RENTAL 
ATMYHOOD.CA 

Go  to  www.myhood.ca  and  check  out 
lOOO's  of  apartment  and  condo  listings 
matched  with  apartment  reviews.  Search 
by  neighbourhood  or  U  of  T  campus. 
www.mvhood.ca 

RENOVATED  BACHELOR  BASEMENT 
APARTMENT 

Nicely  furnished,  A/C  and  Cable  TV.  all 
inclusive,  Dupont/Christie  area,  $600. 
416-535-7388. 


SERVICES 


DO  YOU  EXPERIENCE  ANXIETY? 

Here  are  simple  exercises  you  can  do  on 
your  own  and  learn  to  know  yourself  — 
not  just  a  shadow  of  yourself.  Buy  and 
read  SELF  ANALYSIS  by  L.  RON  HUB- 
BARD $16.00  Church  of  Scientology,  696 
Yonge  St.  at  St.  Mary,  Toronto  ON  M4Y  2A7 
(416)  925-2145  www.scientology.org 


EXPERT  PROFESSIONAL  EDITING 

From  format  to  style,  of  academic  arti- 
cles, theses,  and  dissertations.  Graduate 
students  only.  APA,  MLA  styles  are  spe- 
cialties. Mary  Anne  Carswell,  MA,  MEd, 
mcarswell@sympatico.ca,  416-303-3106. 

MULTI-LINGUAL  EDITING  & 
TRANSLATION  SERVICES 
(ENGLISH/FRENCH/SPANISH) 

Copy  editing,  proofreading  &  translation. 
Monifa  Coithurst,  BA  (Hons),  B.Ed  www. 
wordsgalore.net.  416-922-1978. 


Advertise  in  the  Varsity 

ads@thevarsity.ca 


VARSITY  CLASSIFIEDS  cost  $12.00  for  twenty-five  words.  $0.25  for  each 
additional  word.  Rates  include  one  line  of  bold  type  for  the  ad  header. 
No  copy  changes  after  submission.  Submit  ads  by  email,  mail  or  phone. 
Ads  must  be  submitted  at  least  four  days  prior  to  publication. 
NEXT  PUBLICATION  DATE:  MONDAY  JUNE  16. 
Varsity  Classifieds,  21  Sussex  Ave,  Suite  #306,  Toronto,  ON,  M5S 1J6. 
Call  418-946-7604  or  email  ads@thevarsity.ca. 


OXFORD  SEMINARS 

416-924-3240/1-800-269-6719 

www.oxfordseminars.ca 
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Insite  incites 


Though  Insite's  benefits  have  been  proved, 
the  Tories'  anti-drug  ideology  could  leave 
users  in  the  cold 


Alex  Nursall 


Health  Minister  Tony  Clement  recent- 
ly announced  plans  to  provide  $111 
million  for  provincial  drug  treatment 
programs,  with  a  new  set  of  national 
advertisements  warning  families  of 
the  (gasp!)  horrors  of  drug  use.  Unfor- 
tunately, none  of  this  money  is  going 
towards  safe  injection  sites  like  Van- 
couver's Insite.  Unless  some  of  that 
fantastic  funding  comes  floating  their 
way  (alongside  the  federal  govern- 
ment's guarantee  that  they  will  still  be 
drug  law-exempt),  Insite's  doors  will 
close  on  June  30,  leaving  many  an  ad- 
dict stranded  in  the  West  Coast  rain. 

The  idea  that  closing  Insite  will  actu- 
ally help  to  reduce  drug  use  is  ridicu- 
lous. Drug  users  are  still  going  to  use, 
whether  there  is  a  safe,  clean,  legal 
place  for  them  to  do  it  or  not.  This 
obvious  fact  apparently  isn't — at 


least,  not  to  Tony  Clement.  He  keeps 
arguing  for  "more  research,"  but  over 
22  independent  studies  have  been 
conducted,  with  almost  all  providing 
overwhelmingly  favourable  reviews 
of  the  site.  Clement's  concerns  have 
nothing  to  do  with  research.  They  are 
about  ideology,  and  the  Conservatives' 
drive  to  follow  the  American  stance  on 
the  drug  problem  (no  matter  how  mis- 
guided its  lead  is). 

The  Harper  government  has  always 
taken  an  explicit  anti-drug  stance.  In 
2007,  the  Tories  announced  a  $64  mil- 
lion program  akin  to  a  Canadian  ver- 
sion of  the  American  War  on  Drugs 
(and  we  all  know  how  well  that  turned 
out).  Sure,  the  number  of  arrests  for 
possession  in  Canada  has  skyrocketed, 
but  is  this  really  a  cause  for  celebration 
when  a  teen  with  a  half-smoked  blunt 
in  his  car  ashtray  is  the  primary  target? 
Isn't  part  of  preventing  drug  use  help- 


Jeff,  a  coordinator  at  Vancouver's  Insite,  stands  inside  the  injection  room  before  clients  arrive. 


ing  those  who  are  already  using? 

The  decision  to  keep  or  close  In- 
site is  crucial.  The  Conservatives  are 
dragging  their  feet,  because  either 
move  will  cause  them  to  lose  support. 


Unfortunately,  if  the  site  closes,  the 
people  who  pay  are  not  the  guys  in 
Ottawa,  but  those  addicts  in  Vancou- 
ver soon  going  through  withdrawal. 
Clement  wants  out  of  Insite,  out  of 


mind.  Who  needs  safe  injection  sites 
when  commercials  remind  us  that 
drugs  are  bad?  While  the  basic  intent 
is  right,  the  federal  government's 
execution  is  wrong,  wrong,  wrong. 


Millions  well  Spent  Foreign  aid  a  threat? 

The  best  solution  for  Toronto's  panhandling  problem  is  Tens  of  thousands  of  Burmese  have  died,  but  the  military 
social,  not  police  work  junta  is  more  concerned  with  consolidating  its  power 


Morgan  Snook  

The  City  of  Toronto  plans  to  spend  an  extra 
$2.5  million  this  year  and  $4.9  million  next 
year  on  the  Streets  to  Homes  program,  as- 
sisting the  homeless  in  finding  places  to  live. 
The  increased  spending  will  go  towards  hir- 
ing social  workers,  and  a  new  help  phone 
line.  Most  city  officials  have  agreed  with  the 
decision  for  expansion.  Local  business  own- 
ers, who  say  that  panhandlers  often  scare 
away  business  and  bother  customers,  also 
favour  the  plan. 

Opposition  councillors  argue  that  Toronto 
has  many  other  problem  areas  that  should 
take_  precedent  over  homelessness.  While 
Toronto  has  an  array  of  issues  that  all  need 
financial  fixes,  consider  the  severity  of  this 
issue.  How  many  pedestrians  actually  give  a 
second  thought  to  the  panhandler  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Bloor  and  Spadina?  Those  concerned 
often  feel  incapable  of  making  a  difference, 
reassured  that  panhandlers  spend  the  money 
they  receive  on  drugs  or  alcohol. 

Not  true!  The  vast  majority  of  panhandlers 
— 91  per  cent — use  the  money  they  manage 
to  collect  for  food.  Three-quarters  of  those 


begging  for  spare  change  are  also  homeless 
and  struggling  to  survive. 

Homeless  individuals  who  pose  a  risk  to 
the  general  public  are  the  exception.  Those 
with  mental  health  problems  or  addictions 
need  more  government  attention.  If  they 
were  not  on  the  streets,  they  would  be  re- 
ceiving the  health  care  and  support  they 
require.  Because  they  are  homeless,  they 
are  ignored. 

The  city's  first  approach  to  panhandling 
was  to  "get  tough"  and  use  the  police  force 
as  a  way  to  "clean  up  the  streets."  However, 
ticketing  the  homeless  was  hardly  effective. 
After  all,  someone  who  is  trying  to  survive 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  care  about  a  slap 
on  the  wrist. 

Toronto's  panhandling  epidemic  can- 
not be  solved  by  treating  the  homeless  like 
criminals  simply  because  they  bother  us. 
Citizens  need  to  examine  what  can  be  done 
to  im-prove  their  quality  of  life.  Law  enforce- 
ment is  not  the  answer.  This  is  a  social  prob- 
lem that  requires  a  social  solution.  Spending 
more  money  to  create  a  strengthened  sup- 
port network  is  an  excellent  first  step  in  the 
right  direction. 


Ahmad  Hathout 


On  May  2,  Cyclone  Nargis  struck  the  Asian 
country  of  Myanmar  (Burma).  The  present 
situation  is  grim  and  far  from  an  efficient  reso- 
lution, as  the  ruling  junta  are  still  preoccupied 
with  a  controversial  referendum. 

The  ruling  military  junta  is  suspicious  of 
efforts  to  penetrate  its  devastated  country. 
Visas  are  denied  to  foreign  aid  workers.  Be- 
cause of  such  delays,  aid  is,  as  sources  say, 
just  "trickling"  in. 

Burma  is  currently  smothered  in  seawater, 
as  bacteria  and  disease  spread.  While  the 
residents  of  Burma's  Irrawaddy  delta  scramble 
for  aid,  the  ruling  junta  draws  criticism  from 
foreign  nations  as  the  referendum,  which  will 
likely  strengthen  its  rule,  slows  the  aid  process. 

These  criticisms  lead  to  more  suspicion  on 
the  part  of  the  junta.  The  regime's  reluctance 
to  admit  foreign  aid  workers  into  the  country  is 
a  crucial  crisis.  Incoming  aid  has  not  amounted 
to  much  so  far,  and  the  government  is  unre- 
sponsive, preoccupied  with  the  prospect  of  in- 
creasing its  power.  This  could  cripple  Burma's 
future. 

The  United  States,  among  other  nations,  has 


pledged  $3.25  million  in  aid  with  hope  that  the 
military  government  will  open  its  borders  to 
more  relief.  The  Burmese  junta,  having  brutally 
suppressed  democracy  movements  within  its 
own  country,  is  uncomfortable  compromising 
with  democratic  nations. 

Burma's  military  leaders  hope  that  aid 
workers  entering  the  country  will  not  disrupt 
the  referendum.  Yet,  the  Bush  administration 
and  others  eager  to  help  wish  to  freely  deliver 
their  aid  and  disaster  supplies  to  the  country. 
"The  United  States  has  made  an  initial  aid  con- 
tribution but  we  want  to  do  a  lot  more,"  Bush 
has  said. 

The  referendum  is  being  held  for  a  constitu- 
tion that  many  believe  will  legitimize  military 
rule  and  distribute  power  to  the  ruling  junta. 
This  political  drive  is  astonishing,  given  the 
current  disastrous  shape  of  the  country.  Hope- 
fully, members  of  the  junta  will  realize  that 
their  own  families  are  among  the  suffering. 

Over  28,458  are  reportedly  dead  with  33,416 
missing,  but  these  numbers  still  haven't  con- 
vinced Burma's  leaders  to  halt  the  referendum 
and/or  reserve  their  suspicions  for  after  rea- 
sonable aid  has  been  administered.  The  future 
of  the  Burmese  people  is  uncertain. 
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Finger  regeneration  draws  concern 

Cincinnati  man  claims  powder  made  from  pig  bladder  extracts  helped  regrow  finger— but  scientists  aren't  so  sure 


The  first  members  of  the  phylum  Echinoderm  appeared  after  the  Cambrian  Explosion 
and  now  number  about  7,000  species.  Sea  stars,  like  the  one  above,  have  the  unique 
ability  to  regenerate  limbs  that  are  lost. 


Siavash  Ganjbakhsh 

ASSOCIATE  SCIENCE  EDITOR 


Evolutionary  adaptations  have  led  to 
fascinating  traits  in  certain  groups 
of  orgcinisms,  many  that  we  wish  to 
make  applicable  to  humans.  In  the  ani- 
mal kingdom,  some  members  of  the 
phylum  Echinoderms,  like  sea  stars, 
are  able  to  regenerate  body  parts  that 
have  been  separated  either  voluntarily 
or  by  a  predator  A  sea  star  can  grow  a 
lost  arm  readily  after  detaching  it  from 
its  body  to  either  escape  a  predator  or 
rid  itself  of  a  damaged  limb.  A  similar 
trait  has  also  evolved  in  certain  snakes 
and  lizards,  now  capable  of  readily  re- 
generating their  tails  after  losing  them, 
a  trait  called  "caudal  autotomy." 

These  phenomena  fascinate  scien- 
tists who  wonder  whether  we  can  ap- 
ply the  basic  principles  of  "regenera- 
tion" to  humans.  For  people  who  have 
lost  limbs,  parts  of  their  fingers  or 
organs,  or  whose  skin  is  severely  dam- 
aged, regenerative  medicine  could 
completely  change  their  lives.  And 
some  have  already  found  a  way  to  re- 
generate severed  human  body  parts. 

Take  Lee  Spievack,  a  Cincinnati 
hobby-store  salesman,  for  example. 
Spievack  says  that  he  successfully 
grew  back  a  portion  of  his  middle 
finger  that  was  sliced  off  by  a  model 
airplane  propeller  in  an  accident  in 
August  2005. 

"1  pointed  to  [the  model  airplane]," 
Spievack  recently  recalled,  "and  said, 
'You  need  to  get  rid  of  this  engine,  it's 
too  dangerous.'  And  1  put  my  finger 
through  the  prop." 

The  removed  portion  of  his  finger 
could  not  be  found,  so  the  emergency 
room  doctor  bandaged  his  hand  and 


suggested  a  skin  graft.  Fortunately, 
Spievack's  brother  is  the  founder  of  re- 
generative medicine  company  entitled 
ACell  Inc.  and  a  former  Harvard  sur- 
geon. Dr  Alan  Spievack  gave  his  broth- 
er a  powder  created  from  pig  bladder 
extracts  used  to  help  horses  regrow 
ligaments.  The  powder,  comprised  of 
collagen  and  a  few  other  substances, 
contains  no  pig  cells,  according  to 
ACell  scientific  advisor  Dr  Stephen  Ba- 
dylak,  also  a  regeneration  expert  at  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh.  Dr.  Spievack 
had  already  employed  this  powder  on 
another  man  who  had  cut  his  finger- 
tip off  in  an  accident  one  year  prior  to 
Lee  Spievack's  model  plane  incident. 
That  man's  fingertip  was  successfully 
regenerated  over  four  to  six  weeks,  ac- 
cording to  the  doctor 

Naturally,  scientists  remain  skepti- 
cal of  this  magical  substance.  While 
they  do  not  deny  that  the  tip  of  Lee 
Spievack's  finger  has  regrown,  they 
believe  it  occurred  naturally.  "It  ap- 
pears to  regenerate  because  new  skin 
grows  over  the  end  of  the  finger — 
that's  a  normal  recovery,"  Simon 
Kay,  professor  of  hand  surgery  at  the 
University  of  Leeds,  told  the  BBC.  "It 
can  be  utterly  surprising  how  well 
it  repairs  after  what  appears  to  be  a 
ghastly  injury  but  it's  what  you  might 
expect  from  the  most  peripheral  part 
of  the  body." 

Admittedly,  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand what  the  powder  does  to  signal 
the  initiation  of  regeneration.  But  the 
very  fact  that  we  know  little  about  the 
basic  principles  of  regeneration,  an 
established  trait  that  has  evolved  mul- 
tiple times  in  many  groups  of  organ- 
isms, may  represent  our  incomplete 
knowledge  of  the  scientific  practice. 


Studying  this  powder,  whether  it  has 
contributed  to  the  cause  of  the  regen- 
eration or  not,  may  offer  researchers 
a  new  perspective  on  regeneration. 


Abigale  Miller 


Does  emotion  belong  in  science?  This 
simple  question  is  one  that  many  sci- 
entists would  answer  with  a  simple 
"no."  Emotion  clouds  rational  thought, 
and  should  be  avoided  in  favor  of  un- 
tainted observation  of  facts.  When  ob- 
serving natural  phenomenon  of  any 
type,  the  observer's  bias  could  colour 
the  outcome,  portraying  an  unrealis- 
tic picture  of  what  was  observed.  In  a 
quest  for  objective  truth,  emotion  ap- 
pears to  be  the  enemy. 

Many  types  of  science  are  deeply 
tangled  with  emotion  due  to  their  sub- 
ject matter  Dr  Harvey  Armstrong,  As- 
sociate Professor  of  Psychiatry  at  U  of 
T,  studies  childhood  sexual  abuse.  He 
sees  no  problem  with  incorporating 
emotion  into  his  scientific  research. 
"Human  beings. . .  are  run  by  the  limbic 
system,"  he  says,  relaying  insight  into 
the  difficulty  of  separating  our  feelings 
from  any  human  endeavor  (the  limbic 
system  is  the  neural  network  that  sup- 
ports emotion  and  behaviour). 

Dr.  Armstrong  also  believes  that 
there  is  a  total  lack  of  emotion  in  the 
"hard"  sciences.  "All  of  the  engineers 
I've  run  into  are  emotionally  blind 
and  deaf,"  he  noted  fervently.  While 
some  level  of  disinterest  is  necessary 
for  basic  research,  it  is  important  to 
remember  whom  your  findings  will  ul- 


That,  combined  with  studying  exist- 
ing traits  in  animals  capable  of  this 
evolved  talent,  could  lead  to  greater 
research  advancements. 


timately  affect.  "Who  cares  [about  the 
age  of  the  Earth]?  If  you're  likely  to  be 
shot  on  your  street  because  people 
have  not  done  appropriate  things  with 
kids  and  families,  that's  rather  more 
important,"  Dr.  Armstrong  added. 

The  perceived  separation  of  emo- 
tion and  science  in  the  physical  sci- 
ences may  not  even  truly  exist.  As 
soon  as  you  step  out  of  a  laboratory 
(and  usually  before  that),  human 
emotion  begins  to  infect  lives.  Many 
of  the  so-called  "hard"  sciences  are 
afflicted  with  personal  involvement 
as  soon  as  they  are  applied  to  the 
real  world.  Nuclear  physics  as  an 
academic  discipline  may  not  be  an 
expressive  activity,  but  as  soon  as 
its  concepts  are  applied  to  nuclear 
energy  or  weapons,  passions  rise  in 
a  hurry.  Dr.  Ray  Carlberg,  Professor 
of  Astronomy  at  U  of  T,  commented 
"I  don't  accept  that  the  physical  sci- 
ences. .  .are  not  emotional."  Carlberg 
noted  that  all  scientists  are  passion- 
ate about  their  work;  otherwise, 
why  spend  long  hours  on  tedious 
experiments? 

Ideally,  there  would  be  a  smooth 
transition  from  unbiased  scientific 
observation  to  its  caring,  principled 
application.  Still,  this  uneasy  rela- 
tionship between  emotion  and  sci- 
ence will  remain  as  long  as  scientists 
continue  to  ask  questions. 
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Ancient  liumans  narrowly 
escaped  extinction 

Earth  is  now  home  to  more  than  6.6  billion 
people.  However,  results  from  two  recent 
genetic  studies  suggest  that  humans  were 
on  the  brink  of  extinction  a  mere  70,000 
yecirs  ago.  Researchers  excimined  the  mi- 
tochondrial DNA  of  South  African  Khoi 
cind  Scin  people  to  determine  that,  before 
the  Stone  Age,  humans  were  isolated  in 
small  populations,  some  with  sizes  as  low 
as  2,000  individuals.  Between  135,000  and 
90,000  years  ago,  certain  areas  of  Africa 
experienced  a  series  of  hcirsh  droughts. 
Scientists  now  believe  this  cruel  climate 
could  have  been  the  initial  reason  hu- 
mans were  separated  into  small  groups. 
"This  study  illustrates  the  extraordinary 
power  of  genetics  to  reveal  insights  into 
some  of  the  key  events  in  our  species'  his- 
tory. Tiny  bands  of  early  humans,  forced 
apart  by  harsh  environmental  conditions, 
coming  back  from  the  brink  to  reunite  and 
populate  the  worid,"  said  Spencer  Wells, 
director  of  the  Genographic  Project,  in  an 
official  release.  The  story,  says  Wells,  is  a 
"truly  an  epic  drama,  written  in  our  DNA." 
Source:  American  Journal  of  Human 
Genetics 

Brain  manipulation  keeps 
mice  slim 

Researchers  have  found  that  impeding  a 
certain  brain  enzyme  in  mice  makes  them 
lose  their  appetite,  leading  to  weight  loss. 
Tony  Means  of  Duke  University,  and  his 
colleagues,  inhibited  the  brain  enzyme 
CaMKK2  to  interrupt  the  hormone  ghrelin. 
Ghrelin  is  secreted  from  the  stomach  lining 
when  the  stomach  is  empty,  informing  the 
brain,  specifically  CaMKK2  receptor  sites, 
that  it  is  time  to  eat.  For  their  experiment 
Means'  team  used  mice  whose  brains  had 
been  genetically  engineered  with  no  CaM- 
KK2.  Regardless  of  whether  they  were  on 
a  low  or  high  fat  diet,  the  mice  lacking  the 
brain  enzyme  remained  thin.  As  well,  the 
mice  consumed  less  food  than  the  control 
mice,  able  to  control  their  blood  sugar 
with  ease.  "We  believe  we  have  identified 
an  important  drug  development  target 
that  could  potentially  turn  into  a  meta- 
bolic triple  play:  appetite  control,  weight 
loss  and  blood  sugar  management,"  said 
Means.  The  researchers  will  proceed  in 
creating  a  drug  that  can  pass  through  the 
blood  brain  barrier,  an  area  of  the  brain 
that  protects  against  toxins. 
Source:  Cell  Metabolism 

Memory  loss  linked  to  limb 
length 

A  new  study  has  found  that  a  person's 
risk  of  memory  loss  may  be  related  to  the 
length  of  their  limbs.  "Body  measures 
such  as  knee  height  and  arm  span  are  of- 
ten used  as  biological  indicators  of  early 
life  deficits,  such  as  a  lack  of  nutrients," 
said  study  leader  Tina  Huang  of  Tufts 
University.  Huang  and  her  researchers 
recorded  arm  span  and  knee  height  mea- 
surements for  2,798  people  over  a  spcui  of 
five  years.  Of  the  study  partl7  per  cent  of 
the  study  participants  had  developed  de- 
mentia by  the  end  of  the  five  years.  Also 
findings  relayed  that  Alzheimer's  disease 
and  dementia  were  50  per  cent  more  likely 
to  afflict  women  with  shorter  arm  spams. 
Women  were  less  likely  to  develop  demen- 
tia if  their  knee  to  floor  measurements 
were  longer  than  average.  Only  shorter 
arm  span  was  correlated  with  increased 
possibility  of  dementia  in  men.  "Our  find- 
ings with  knee  height  and  arm  span  are 
consistent  with  previous  reports  and 
suggest  early  life  environment  may  play 
an  important  role  in  the  determination 
of  future  dementia  risk,"  the  researchers 
wrote. 

Source:  Neurology 

—ALL  BRIEFS  BY  ANDREA  YEOMANS 


Luui  un  I nt  WALL  wi i nuu i  ummunuj.  un  oisfjiay  ai  iiie  hhibi n;dii  muicuni  ui 
Natural  History  in  New  York  are  the  famous  skeletal  remains  of  an  Australopithecus 
afarensisiemale  named  Lucy.  A.  a/arm;s  lived  between  3.9  and  2.9  million  years 
ago  and  is  part  of  the  same  biological  family  as  modern  humans. 
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Bad  Movie  Makes  Good 

Bloor  Cinema  revival  gives  forgotten  horror  film  Troll2ne\N  lease  on  life 


Will  Sloan 

FILM  CRITIC 


When  I  call  Michael  Stephenson  for 
an  interview  about  Troll  2,  the  1990 
film  in  which  he  made  his  screen  de- 
but at  age  ten,  the  first  thing  he  asks 
me  is,  "Have  you  seen  the  movie?" 
When  I  say  yes,  he  responds,  "Okay. . . 
should  I  apologize  now?" 

Troll  2  is  a  bad  movie,  and  one 
whose  sheer  horribleness  has  been 
transformed  into  an  underground 
cult  phenomenon.  Stephenson  stars 
as  little  Joshua  Waits,  the  youngest 
member  of  an  all-American  family 
who  has  moved  to  the  town  of  Nilbog 
(spell  it  backwards).  Things  become 
complicated  when  cannibal  mon- 
sters and  goblins  begin  to  attack.  Lit- 
tle people  in  unconvincing  costumes 
play  the  goblins,  and  there  is  a  heavy 
reliance,  I'm  afraid,  on  green  ooze, 
which  doesn't  usually  spell  Oscar 
nomination.  Incidentally,  you  may 
wonder  why  I  haven't  mentioned  any 
trolls.  This  is  because  the  movie  con- 
tains only  goblins.  The  original  title 
was  Goblins,  but  the  name  change  is 
the  least  of  their  problems. 

Troll  2  contains  just  about  every- 
thing you  could  ask  for  in  a  cheesy 
movie.  The  acting  and  dialogue  are 
weak  (sample:  "They're  eating  her! 
And  they're  going  to  eat  me!  Oh  my 
GAAAAWWWD!"),  the  special  ef- 
fects are  inept,  and  certain  scenes 
are  so  misguided  they  achieve  a  cer- 
tain surrealistic  brilliance  (Joshua 
discovers  that  goblins  have  poisoned 
his  family's  food  and  he  needs  to  find 
a  way  to  prevent  them  from  eating  it. 
He  unzips  his  fly,  and...)  But  what 
benefit  can  rational  criticism  serve 
when  faced  with  such  a  strange 
movie?  It's  good,  campy  fun. 

On  May  31  at  the  Bloor  Cinema,  To- 
ronto audiences  will  have  a  chance 
to  attend  Canada's  first  theatrical 
screening  of  Troll  2.  Organized  by 
Rue  Morgue  and  Toronto  After  Dark, 


SHOW  OFF  THOSE  PEARLY  WHITES:  Troll 2s\ar  Michael  Stephenson  poses  with  two  fine-looking  gentlemen  at  a  screening  in  England. 


cast  members  Michael  Stephenson 
and  George  Hardy  will  be  in  atten- 
dance. And  yes,  you  too  will  have  a 
chance  to  ask  them  what  they  were 
thinking. 

Fortunately,  I  was  able  to  ask  Ste- 
phenson this  exact  question.  7ro//  2 
was  an  Italian  production,  produced 
by  legendary  schlockmeister  Joe 
D'Amato  (who  created  such  classics 
as  Cave  Dwellers,  Porno  Holocaust, 
and  Caligula:  The  Untold  Story)  and 
directed  by  Claudio  Fragasso  under 
the  brilliant  pseudonym  Drake  Floyd. 
Of  the  audition  process,  Stephenson 
says,  "I  just  remember  Claudio,  the 
director,  just  kind  of  in  this  smoke, 
and  he's  chattering  in  Italian  to  all 
the  other  crew  members.  And  then 


Claudio  kneeled  down  in  front  of  me 
and  said,  'Okay,  Michael,  we  impro- 
vise'— y'know,  in  broken  English — 
and  he  started  saying  things  like, 
'Pretend  there's  a  scary  spider  on 
your  face!  Pretend  you're  in  haunted 
house!'  And  I  just  screamed  and  had 
fun  and  made  a  lot  of  faces." 

"My  dad,  he's  kinda  conservative, 
and  he  started  reading  the  script, 
and  got  halfway  through  it  and  said, 
'Man,  Michael,  this  is  a  weird  movie. 
Are  you  sure  you  want  to  do  this?' 
And  of  course,  I  was  all  for  it,  and  so 
they  thought  at  the  time,  'Well,  may- 
be movie  magic  will  intervene  here 
and  the  script  won't  be  as  bad  as  we 
think  it  is.'" 

The  shoot,  as  in  most  low-budget 


horror  films,  was  rushed  and  cha- 
otic. "Claudio's  got  a  lot  of  heart. 
He's  very,  very  passionate,  but  very 
intense,  and  on  the  set  everybody 
was  kind  of  afraid  of  him,  because 
he  was  just  always  yelling.  Like,  one 
take  and  it  was  always  like,  'Move  on! 
You're  too  slow!  Move  on!  FASTER! 
QUICKER!  FASTER!'  You  know,  al- 
ways yelling.  Nobody  knew  what  was 
going  on,  there  was  constant  confu- 
sion, there  were  actors  off  to  the  side 
going  through  their  lines  together 
saying,  'But,  this  doesn't  make  sense; 
should  we  change  this?'" 

"As  a  ten-year-old,  I  got  paid  not 
very  much  at  all,"  says  Stephenson. 
"But  I  got  paid  to  show  up  on  set  and 
make  faces  and  scream  and  run  from 


midgets  in  potato  sacks  and  ride  a 
skateboard,  and  it  was  a  lot  of  fun." 

Released  in  Europe  in  1990,  the 
film  was  dumped  unceremoniously 
to  video  in  North  America.  For  years 
Stephenson  was  "horribly  embar- 
rassed" by  his  inexperienced  perfor- 
mance. "I  just  thought,  'I'm  going  to 
die  and  be  remembered  as  the  guy 
who  pees  all  over  his  family  din- 
ner!'" 

But  in  recent  years,  as  fan  mail  has 
built  up  and  curators  invite  him  for 
Q&A's,  Stephenson  began  to  reevalu- 
ate his  opinion  of  'the  Citizen  Kane 
of  bad  movies.'  "You  see  things  on 
people's  MySpace  pages  under  fa- 
vourite movies  like.  The  Shawshank 
Redemption  and  Crash  and  Troll  2."  In 
addition  to  touring  with  the  film,  Ste- 
phenson is  directing  a  documentary 
about  the  production  called  Best 
Worst  Movie,  scheduled  for  release 
sometime  this  year. 

Despite  being  slammed  as  'so- 
bad-it 's-good,'  7ro//  2  has  played  to 
packed  houses,  and  Stephenson 
himself  has  consistently  received 
kind  words.  But  if  making  fun  of  bad 
movies  is  traditionally  a  mean-spirit- 
ed activity,  how  can  Troll  2's  fan  base 
be  so  affectionate?  Maybe  it's  be- 
cause unlike  a  big-studio  bomb,  7ro// 
2  is  not  really  an  insult  to  either  our 
culture  or  our  wallets — it's  harmless 
stuff.  Viewers  tend  to  like  whatever 
makes  them  laugh,  no  matter  how 
intentional  or  unintentional  the  guf- 
faws become. 

Last  year,  Stephenson  contacted 
Claudio  Fragasso  to  tell  him  about 
Troll  2's  ironic  popularity.  "There 
was  this  long  pause,  and  then  finally 
he  said,  'Why  now,  after  18  years, 
they  finally  decide  they  like  my  mov- 
ie?!'" 

Troll  2  plays  at  the  Bloor  Cinema 
(506  Bloor  St  W.)on  Saturday  May 
31  at  9:30  p.m. 


Film  Fest  Heats  Up 

Varsity  film  critic  WILL  SLOAN  gauges  the  temperature  of  the  festival's  most  buzz-worthy  films 


With  over  170  films  screened  over  ten 
days  in  April,  Hot  Docs  is  the  largest 
documentary  film  festival  in  North 
America.  While  it  may  not  have 
the  celebrity-gawking  star  power  of 
September's  Toronto  International 
Film  Festival,  Hot  Docs  makes  up 
for  it  with  an  abundance  of  thought- 
provoking  films  tackling  everything 
from  human  interest  stories  to 
insects  getting  it  on. 

ALL  TOGETHER  NOW 

A  behind-the-scenes  examination 
of  the  $180  million  Beatles  extrava- 
ganza Love,  All  Together  Now  depicts 
the  two  surviving  Beatles  with  awed 
reverence.  Unfortunately,  the  rest 
of  the  film  is  pitched  at  the  same 
superficial  level.  Though  competent 
and  fast-paced,  director  Adrian  Wills 
never  delves  into  the  inner-workings 
of  the  production,  nor  does  he  exam- 
ine the  reasons  behind  the  band's 


enduring  appeal.  All  Together  Now  is 
more  puffery  than  documentary,  yet 
almost  worth  the  price  of  admission 
for  several  nifty  candid  shots  of  the 
Beatles  and  their  hangers  on:  Paul 
and  Ringo  seated  together  during 
the  show  mouthing  their  own  lyrics; 
Yoko  Ono  in  mid-hissy  fit;  and  George 
Martin  offhandedly  miming  the  cello 
during  "She's  Leaving  Home,"  among 
others. 

Rating:  VVv  V 
GREEN  PORNO 

Dressed  in  a  variety  of  bug  costumes 
while  posing  in  front  of  tacky,  bright- 
ly coloured  backdrops,  Isabella  Ros- 
sellini  describes  the  mating  habits 
of  various  insects.  This  series  of 
shorts  has  inspired  snickers  over  the 
sexual  subject  matter,  but  Rossellini 
(who  also  directs)  presents  the  mate- 
rial with  a  rather  charming,  childlike 


sense  of  awe  at  both  nature  and  the 
mechanics  of  sex. 

Rating:  VVVV¥ 

AT  THE  DEATH  HOUSE  DOOR 

The  latest  from  Peter  Gilbert  and 
Steve  James,  whose  film  Hoop 
Dreams  remains  one  of  the  most  ac- 
claimed documentaries  of  all  time. 
At  the  Death  House  Door  packs  a 
similar  emotional  wallop,  profiling 
Carroll  Pickett,  a  prison  chaplain 
who  presided  over  the  executions 
of  nearly  100  prisoners.  Gilbert  and 
James  devote  special  attention  to 
Carlos  De  Luna,  who  was  executed 
on  murder  charges  despite  growing 
evidence  that  put  his  guilt  into  ques- 
tion. A  powerful  anti-death  penalty 
statement  done  quietly. 

Rating:  VVVVv 


GARBAGE!  THE  REVOLUTION 
STARTS  AT  HOME 

What  begins  as  a  gimmicky  docu- 
mentary turns  into  a  feverish  rant 
over  76  rushed  minutes.  Aping  the 
style  of  Super  Size  Me,  director 
Andrew  Nisker  enlists  his  friends, 
the  McDonald  family,  to  store  all 
of  their  garbage  in  their  garage  for 
three  months.  During  this  time,  Ni- 
sker travels  across  the  continent  to 
see  the  effects  of  pollution  on  our 
environment.  While  the  McDonalds' 
plight  is  fitfully  entertaining,  Nisker 
haphazardly  tackles  too  many  top- 
ics. Some  of  his  segments  work  (do 
most  consumer  goods  really  need 
so  much  packaging?),  but  others 
misfire:  it's  unfortunate,  for  exam- 
ple, that  the  community  around  a 
garbage  dump  has  seen  property 
values  nosedive,  but  doesn't  Nisker 
realize  this  is  an  inevitability?  As  his 


checklist  of  offenders  rises,  the  film 
feels  less  like  a  cry  for  a  revolution 
than  a  caterwaul  of  hopelessness. 

Rating:  VV 

VIRTUAL  JFK:  VIETNAM  IF 
KENNEDY  HAD  LIVED 

The  title  is  a  misnomer:  Virtual  JFK 
is  actually  a  fairly  standard  retelling 
of  political  events  during  the  Viet- 
nam War,  and  the  war's  escalation 
during  the  presidency  of  Lyndon 
Johnson.  Still,  it's  all  compelling  ma- 
terial that  will  undoubtedly  make 
for  prime  viewing  on  the  History 
Channel.  Particularly  fascinating  is 
the  abundance  of  footage  from  Ken- 
nedy's press  conferences,  where  he 
appears  witty  and  charismatic,  and 
the  coda  on  LBJ  is  sympathetic  to 
his  crises  of  conscience  without  ex- 
cusing his  mistakes. 

Rating:  VVV 


//ONLINE  EXCLUSIVE 


For  more  of  Will  Sloan's 
Hot  Docs  reviews  check 

out  www.thevarslty.ca/Arts  ^ 
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Overcoming  the  B 


Star  wide  receiver  IVIark  Stinson  moves  past  the  CFL  Draft 
and  onto  the  Varsity  Blues'  upcoming  season 


Sara  Quinn 

SPORTS  EDITOR 


On  April  30,  while  the  majority 
of  campus  was  consumed  by  the 
stress  of  exams,  the  entire  U  of  T 
football  team  had  something  to  get 
excited  about.  Alongside  coaches 
and  staff,  the  team  crowded  the 
Blue  and  White  Room  of  Varsity 
Arena  to  cheer  on  their  co-captain, 
wide  receiver,  and  top  CFL  prospect 
Mark  Stinson.  Stinson  and  his  team 
watched  the  CFL  Draft,  hoping  to  see 
the  Blues  star  player  get  drafted. 

"It  was  pretty  awesome.  I  was 
surrounded  by  a  lot  of  great  peo- 
ple and  we  had  a  lot  of  fun  with  it. 
Guys  were  making  a  pool  of  when 
I  would  get  drafted,  what  team  1 
would  get  drafted  to,"  said  Stinson 
of  the  event.  Unfortunately  there 
was  no  clear  winner  in  the  pool,  as 
Stinson  was  ultimately  not  drafted 
to  a  team.  However,  the  guys  did 
get  to  see  their  star  player's  name 
flash  across  the  screen  mid-draft. 
TSN  named  Stinson  one  of  the  top 
five  receiver  prospects  in  the  coun- 
try. This  title  has  a  lot  to  do  with 
Stinson's  stellar  performance  at  last 
March's  CFL  Draft  Evaluation  Camp 
held  here  in  Toronto. 

At  the  camp,  Stinson  impressed 
by  consistently  performing  well  in 
both  tests  and  drills.  Although  he 
moved  up  on  many  scouts'  radars, 
it  was  not  enough  to  get  him  drafted 
this  year.  Yet  Stinson  was  not  fazed 
by  the  results.  Maintaining  a  posi- 
tive outlook,  Stinson  stated  that  "to 
be  drafted  would  be  great;  it's  such  a 
huge  accomplishment.  But  it  doesn't 


mean  the  door  is  closed,  that  there 
aren't  other  avenues... the  dream 
isn't  over.  There  are  a  lot  of  good 
things  to  not  being  drafted." 

One  is  the  opportunity  to  focus 
on  the  Blues'  upcoming  season. 
Now  that  the  draft  is  over,  Stinson 
says  his  number  one  goal  is  to  lead 
his  team  to  success  next  year.  "It's 
about  getting  the  Varsity  Blues  back 
to  where  we  used  to  be.  That's  the 
most  exciting  part.  Everyone  should 
know  is  that  we  are  gonna  have  a 
good  season.  We  are  gonna  be  very 
successful.  We  want  to  share  that 
with  the  rest  of  the  school." 

This  confident  attitude  will  benefit 
Stinson,  increasing  his  chances  of  be- 
ing drafted  in  the  future.  According  to 
Jamie  Barresi,  running  back  coach  of 
the  Saskatchewan  Rough  Riders,  it  is 
important  for  prospects  to  be  driven 
and  productive.  He  explains,  "it's 
kind  of  like  that  Rocky  thing,  you 
know?  You  just  got  to  fight  your  way 
through  and  hopefully  you'll  get  a 
chance  and  if  you  get  a  chance  to  go 
to  camp  then  anything  can  happen." 
And  if  anything,  Stinson  is  a  fighter. 
He  is  constantly  battling  through  a 
barrage  of  negative  publicity  sur- 
rounding the  Blues'  losing  record 
to  defend  his  team  and  to  prove  the 
skeptics  wrong. 

"For  people  that  don't  give  you 
credibility,  it's  time  to  earn  that," 
says  Stinson,  adding  that  the  Blues 
will  earn  respect  through  contin- 
ued hard  work  and  dedication.  "It's 
the  guys  that  stay  there  and  fight 
through  [the  pressure  of  being  a 
Blue]  and  fight  every  week,  those  are 
the  guys  that  I'm  proud  of."  Stinson 


assures,  "The  guys  on  the  team  un- 
derstand what's  at  stake  and  how  to 
win.  And  it  will  happen  this  year." 

While  Stinson  is  focused  on  im- 
proving his  team,  scouts  are  already 
looking  at  the  hopeful  prospects  for 
the  2009  draft.  Stinson,  along  with 
other  U  of  T  standouts,  could  be 
among  those  hopefuls.  This  past 
Saturday,  McMaster  University  host- 
ed the  sixth  annual  East  West  Bowl, 
CIS'  all-star  football  game  featuring 
the  top  prospects  for  next  year's 
draft.  No  less  than  three  Varsity 
Blues  were  invited  to  participate  in 
the  event.  Blues'  offensive  lineman 
Cameron  Deans,  defensive  back 
Matthew  D'Souza,  and  receiver  Jeff 
Laforge  helped  lead  the  East  team  to 
their  first  ever  victory  over  the  West 
with  a  final  score  of  25-12. 

Next  season,  Mark  Stinson  looks 
to  earn  the  Blues'  first  victory  in  49 
games.  It's  clear  that  the  Blues  have 
what's  required  to  make  this  long 
anticipated  victory  a  reality.  They 
have  great  players,  drive,  and  de- 
termination. But  most  importantly, 
they  have  team  camaraderie.  Even 
in  the  midst  of  the  draft  excitement, 
Stinson  was  the  first  to  acknowledge 
his  teammates.  "Being  drafted  isn't 
necessarily  for  me,  it's  for  everyone 
who's  helped  me  go  through  this 
and  who  has  provided  some  form 
of  support  or  motivation  or  shares 
the  same  dream  that  I  have."  Obvi- 
ously, the  Blues  support  each  other 
through  thick  and  thin.  They're 
a  team  that  watches  the  draft  to- 
gether; they're  a  team  that  loses  to- 
gether. And  hopefully  next  season, 
they'll  be  a  team  that  wins  together. 


Former  baseball  star 
pitches  great  advice 

During  Toronto  Maple  Leafs'  home  opener  at  Christie  Pits,  special  guest 
and  baseball  legend  Luis  Tiant  discusses  his  game 


Charles  Trapunski 


What  approach  do  great  pitchers  take 
when  facing  a  batter?  This  question  was 
posed  during  the  Toronto  Maple  Leafs 
40th  home  opener.  The  sun-drenched 
affair  took  place  at  Christie  Pits  on 
Sunday,  May  4.  Before  the  game,  this 
reporter  sat  down  with  former  Bos- 
ton Red  Sox  great  Luis  Tiant,  on  hand 
alongside  a  number  of  Hall  of  Famers 
to  throw  out  the  opening  pitch(es). 
Tiant  was  the  only  non-HOFer  invited 
to  participate,  but  what  he  lacked  in 
accolades,  he  made  up  for  in  wisdom. 
A  Cuban  immigrant  famous  for  his  Fu 
Manchu  mustache  and  love  of  cigars, 
Tiant  explained  how  he  faced  batters 
during  his  playing  career,  cautioning 
that  "you  can't  show  everything  in 
your  repertoire."  This  applies  to  teach- 
ing as  well  as  pitching,  as  he  led  young 
pitchers  by  example.  Instead  of  dictat- 
ing to  athletes  when  and  how  to  throw 


pitches,  Tiant  was  concerned  with 
how  to  approach  big  game  situations. 
Tiant  repeatedly  stressed  that  base- 
ball should  be  fun.  Both  pitchers  and 
batters  should  enjoy  every  aspect  of 
the  game,  and  that  is  how  he  prepares 
for  big  games. 

Interestingly,  Tiant  used  the  analogy 
of  a  batter  when  discussing  his  spe- 
cific approach  to  baseball.  "If  you  go  0 
for  4  in  a  game,  you  won't  kill  yourself 
cifterwcu^ds.  Next  time  out,  you  may  go 
4  for  4.  You  do  not  want  to  let  the  first 
game  affect  you."  After  all,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  see  the  progress  that  you  make. 
Tiant  expressly  stated  that  the  size  of 
a  pitcher  does  not  matter.  Notably, 
one  of  Tiant's  most  famous  proteges 
is  former  Red  Sox  hurler  Pedro  Marti- 
nez, who  is  generously  listed  as  5'11. 
Tiant  is  also  small  for  a  pitcher,  but  he 
always  remembered  to  not  let  big  pres- 
sure intimidate  him.  Tiant  also  relayed 
the  importance  of  having  a  heart  and  a 


great  first  pitch.  Too  often,  the  mental 
aspect  of  pitching  is  ignored. 

That  day,  the  Maple  Leafs  chose 
Drew  Taylor,  the  son  of  former  Major 
League  pitcher  Ron  Taylor  to  start  in 
his  Intercounty  debut.  When  1  asked 
Taylor,  a  lefty  who  bears  a  significant 
resemblance  to  Brendan  Eraser,  about 
his  approach  to  the  game  ahead,  he 
replied  that  he  would  "throw  strikes." 
This  seemed  to  run  counter  to  the 
ways  of  the  greats.  However,  he  clari- 
fied that  he  would  also  throw  "what- 
ever the  guy's  not  looking  for."  Taylor 
went  on  to  pitch  the  Leafs  to  victory. 
After  my  afternoon  on  the  field,  it  was 
clear  how  the  Toronto  Maple  Leafs 
managed  to  attract  so  many  wise  pitch- 
ers to  opening  day.  The  fan-friendly 
yet  competitive  atmosphere  of  the 
Intercounty  Baseball  League  requires 
serious  dedication  from  its  pitchers, 
but  above  all,  as  Luis  Tiant  stresses, 
they  cannot  forget  to  have  fun. 
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Guy  1:  That  guy's  wearing  a  McGill  shirt. 
Guy  2:  What?...  FUCK  HIM. 
— At  St.  George  Campus 

Professor  Crandall:  When  you  ejaculate,  there  might  be  some 
sperm  involved.  Oh  wait,  of  course  there's  some  sperm  involved. 
Sorry  guys,  it's  been  a  while. 
—lnLMP232 

Girl:  What  time  is  your  next  class? 

Guy:  I  told  you  that  three  times  already  in  the  last  15  minutes.  You 
sit  there,  but  don't  listen  to  anything  I  say!  I'd  hate  to  be  YOUR 
boyfriend. 

Girl:  Hmm...well,  hanging  out  with  you  guys  is  sort  of  turning  me 

into  a  lesbian  anyway. 

— In  a  cafeteria,  St  George  Campus 

Professor  Avelino:  Does  anybody  know  the  answer? 

( The  usual  three  people  put  up  their  hands.) 

Prof.  Avelino:  I  don't  want  answers  from  people  who  know.  I  want 

answers  from  people  who  are  very  confused.  I  want  answers  from 

people  who  don't  know.  And  are  awake. 

—In  LIN229 

Professor:  How  do  we  know  it's  a  pipe? 
Student:  Smoke  it! 
—In  ANTIOO 

Professor  Jordan  Peterson:  Babies  are  sneaky  and  they  have  big 
eyes  and  look  like  lizards. 
—In  PSY230 


'Over         Jampus'  face 


//  420  GATHERING  BRINGS  POTHEADS  TOGETHER 


DINOSAUR  COMICS  By  Ryan  North 


A  few  months  ago  I  said  I 
wanted  to  be  a  stand-up 
comedian.     It  turns  out 
it's  a  lot  of  work? 


Hey,  I  wanted  to  try 
stand-up  too!  . 

Then  come  with  / 
me  tonight:  / 
/we'll  go  ' 

f;:^''',^show! 


But  guys !  I 
stilt  totally 
want  to  be  a 
stand-up 
comedian! 

J 


I've  been  doing  RESEARCH.     I've  been 
ing  to  comedy  Club  after  Komedy  Klub  and 
guring  out  how  their  performers  make 
kes.    It's  easy  to  duplicate  the  bad 

V    /7^^    comedians,  but  it's  hard  to 
'fA^Ex  J  ^'^9'^''^  9°°<^  ones! 


How  so? 


AFTER  THE  SHOW: 

Man!     HOW  do  those  guys  do  it? 
Every  comedian  up  there  was 
HILARIOUS  and  I  don't  know  why. 
Especially  the  Triceratops. 
N     '^fi*.       Comedy' s 
hard,  i 
quess! 

^)  \  1  ^usx  cant 
.\  figure  out 
I.  ''i       .  these. . 

, these 
Dinosaur'' 
comics.  ^<Ps^ 


Comedy  relies  on 
surprise,  I  think ! 
There's  a  twist  that 
,  makes  a  joke  funny, 
)and  I  haven't 
/  figured  out  a 
(..^fc*-  generative 

algorithm  yet. 


\ 


OH  GOD 


what? 


YOU  know  what? 
It's  really 
,    v/eird  when  you 
''"  say  that. 


(C)  2008  Ryan  Korth 


'Miwi.  qwant2.com 


A  SOFTER  WORLD  By  Joey  Comeau 


e  hofne  and  j  comeau 


//CAMPUS  EVENTS 


ON  CAMPUS 

STUTTER  AND  TWITCH 

Gallery  show  investigating  the 
stopping  of  linear  time. 
Through  June  29.  Free! 
Justine  M.  Barnicke  Gallery, 
Hart  House  (7  Hart  House  Circle) 
www.harthouse.utoronto.ca 

HOW  TO  FIND  SUMMER  WORK 

Just  in  case  you're  running  late  on 
that  whole  employment  thing. 
Weds.  May  13, 3-4pm.  Free! 
Career  Centre  Seminar  Room, 
Koffler  Centre  (214  College  St.) 
careers.utoronto.ca 

WELL  WELL:  DIALOGUE  ON 
SOCIAL  CHANGE 

Featuring  Malcolm  Gladwell  and 

Mark  Kingwell. 

Tues.  May  13, 7:30pm. 

$10  for  students. 

Convocation  Hall 

(31  King's  College  Circle) 

www.wellwell.ca 

BOOKSTORE  READING  SERIES: 
BEYOND  THE  GREAT  WALL 

"Recipes  and  Travels  in  the  Other 
China"  with  authors  Jeffrey  Alford 
and  Naomi  Duguid. 
Thurs.  May  14,  7-9pm.  Free! 
Hart  House  Library 
(7  Hart  House  Circle) 
www.harthouse.utoronto.ca 

ADVANCED  FILM  SCREENING: 
AMERICAN  TEEN 

Followed  by  Q&A  with  Oscar- 
nominated  director  Nanette 


Burstein. 

Weds.  May  14, 8-10 :15pm.  Free 

with  CINSSU  pass. 

Innis  Town  Hall  (2  Sussex  Ave.) 

cinssu.fff@utoronto.ca 

COCKTAILS  FOR  A  CAUSE 

Presented  by  STAND  Canada  to 
combat  the  genocide  in  Darfur. 
Fri.  May  16, 7pm.  $50  for  open  bar 
and  food,  $35  for  just  food. 
18  Yorkville  Avenue,  8th  Floor 
www.standcanada.org/pages/ 
home.html 

SCELSI  IN  WORDS  AND  MUSIC 

Cello  and  spoken  word  performance 
at  soundXis  '08  festival. 
Weds.  May  28, 8pm.  $10  for 
students. 

Hart  House  Music  Room 
(7  Hart  House  Circle) 
uofttix.ca/view.php?id=350 


OFF  CAMPUS 

CONTACT  PHOTOGRAPHY 
FESTIVAL 

The  world's  largest  photography 

event  in  a  city-wide  festival. 

Through  May  31st. 

Various  galleries  across  Toronto. 

www.contactphoto.com 

BASE  WAR// 06  WITH  PUT  THE 
RIFLE  DOWN 

Electro-house  music  dance  party 
Sat.  May  17, 10pm.  $7,  or  $5  for 
groups  of  3+. 


asofterwoiid.com 


Z  (812  Dundas  St.  W) 
www.myspace.com/basewar 

DOORS  OPEN  TORONTO 

Explore  over  150  places  of  worship 
and  National  Historical  Sites. 
May  24-25.  Free! 
All  over  Toronto. 
www.toronto.ca/doorsopen 

PEDESTRIAN  SUNDAYS  GRAND 
OPENING 

Weekly  car-free  street  party  in 
Kensington  Market. 
Sun.  May  25,  l-7pm.  Free! 
Kensington  Market  (Spadina/ 
Dundas/College/Bathurst) 
www.streetsareforpeople.org 

PILLOW  FIGHT  TORONTO 

All-ages,  all  feathers,  presented  by 

Newmindspace. 

Sat.  May  31, 7pm. 

Location  TBA. 

www.newmindspace.com 


To  have  your  U  of  T  campus  event 
listed  in  this  space  for  FREE,  just 
send  the  appropriate  details  to 
Iistings@thevar5ity.ca 


This  bong  with  a  boner  was  just  one  of  the  marijuana  activists  gathering 
to  celebrate  the  famed  occurence  known  as  4/20.  on  April  20.  That  day 
roughly  500  pot  smokers  of  all  stripes  came  together  to  march,  play  hacky 
sack,  strum  guitars,  and  of  course  smoke  weed  in  College  Park,  located  at 
420  College  St.  near  Yonge.  Photo  by  Nadia  Guo. 


VARSITY 


EURO  CUP 


EURO2008 

Austria-Switzerland 

Monday,  June  16, 2008 


OUR  TEAM  HEADED  TO 
TORONTO'S  DIVERSE 
'HOODS  TO  BRING  YOU  A 
PIECE  OF  THE  ACTION 


4 


500  bands  pldyed  To 
over  three  days.  The 
covers  the  madViess, 


University  of  Toronto's  Student  Newspaper  Since  1880 


Vol.  CXXIX,  No.2 


'Fight  Fees  14'  under  unusual  double  investigation 


With  trial  pending,  U 
of  T  launches  student 
code  investigations  of 
Simcoe  Hail  sit-in 


ANDRE  BOVEE-BEGUN 
&  JADE  COLBERT 

Varsity  Staff 


The  14  student  activists  facing  criminal 
charges  stemming  from  a  March  20  sit- 
in  at  Simcoe  Hall  received  only  partial 
disclosure  at  the  hearing  on  June  3 
where  they  were  to  receive  informa- 
tion about  the  specific  charges  and 
the  evidence  the  prosecution  intends 
to  pursue. 

At  a  public  information  meeting 
held  last  month  by  the  Committee  for 
Just  Education,  accused  student  Ryan 
Hayes  asserted  his  belief  that  some  of 
the  accusations  against  him  and  the 
others  amount  to  slander 

"Charges  [are]  being  laid  through 
the  public  eye,  which  don't  show  up 
in  the  criminal  proceedings,"  he  said. 
"Which  makes  you  wonder  if  there's 
any  basis  for  them  whatsoever,"  he 
said. 

The  University  of  Toronto  and  Toron- 
to police  have  accused  the  students  of 
preventing  senior  administrators  and 
staff  from  leaving  their  offices  in  Sim- 
coe Hall  during  a  student  occupation 
of  the  building  to  demand  an  immedi- 
ate meeting  with  U  of  T  president  Da- 

SEE  'CHARGES' -PG  4 


Canadian  Federation  ot ; 


)el  Duff  rallies  a  crowd  in  suppoi 


n  of  tnid  14  Sll 


jf  Old  City  Hall.  Over  70  demonstrators,  in- 


cluding representatives  from  UTSU,  GSU,  CURE  unions,  Ryerson  and  York  University,  gathered  outside  the  courthouse  to  call  for  dropping  criminal  charges  against  the  14. 


ClUT  to  shack  up  at 
Hart  House 

Radio  station  to  move  in  2009,  current  HQ 
to  be  paved  for  Rotman  School  extension 


JANE  BAO 

News  Editor 


U  of  T's  campus  radio  station  won't 
have  to  go  far  when  it  decamps  to 
its  new  home  at  Hart  House.  CIUT 
89.5  FM's  current  digs  at  91  St. 
George  Street,  a  Victorian  house 
hugging  the  Rotman  School  of  Man- 
agement, will  be  demolished  next 
year  to  make  way  for  Rotman's  ex- 
pansion. 

The  Governing  Council's  plan- 
ning and  budget  committee  ap- 
proved the  $92  million  Rotman's 
project,  including  $204,000  to  re- 


locate CIUT,  last  September.  At 
the  time,  station  manager  Brian 
Burchell  had  expressed  qualms 
about  the  uncertain  future  of  CIUT, 
which  was  to  move  to  a  building 
near  McCauI  and  College,  or  to  the 
planned  Student  Commons. 

Now  CIUT  is  set  to  stay  at  the 
heart  of  campus.  Ken  Stowar, 
CIUT's  program  director,  said  the 
Hart  House  Board  of  Stewards 
passed  the  motion  about  six  weeks 
ago.  ""The  amount  of  square  foot- 
age is  about  the  same,"  he  said  of 

SEE 'CIUT' -PG 3 


U.S.  war  reslster  faces  deportation 

Recent  motion  in  Parliament  may  grant  reprieve 


HILARY  BARLOW 

Associate  News  Editor 


Corey  Glass  is  quite  comfortably 
settled  in  Canada.  The  Indiana-born 
25-year-old  lives  in  Toronto  and 
works  transporting  remains  to  funeral 
homes.  He  would  like  to  stay  and  live 
his  life  here,  but  Glass'  days  in  Canada 
aire  numbered.  He  is  absent  without 
leave  from  the  United  States  army  and 
the  Canadian  government  has  refused 
his  request  for  refugee  status.  His  de- 
portation date  is  July  10. 

Glass  is  one  of  an  estimated  200 
U.S.  war  resisters  living  in  Canada 
according  to  the  Toronto-based  War 
Resisters  Support  Campaign.  The  199 
men  cind  one  womein,  who  come  from 
throughout  the  U.S.  and  represent 
many  branches  of  armed  forces,  are 

SEE 'DEPORTATION' -PG 3 


SHATTERED  GLASS:  Corey  Glass  has  a  deportation  date  set  for  July  10. 
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On  shaky  ground 

Last  month's  earthquake  killed  thousands  and  displaced  millions  in  China. 
MIRANDA  LIN  reports  on  the  country's  difficult  road  to  recovery 


Dozens  gather  for  an  impromptu  candlelight  vigil  along  Sanlitun  Road,  a  popular  tourist  destination  in  Beijing,  a  week  after  the  May  12  earthquake.  The  message  written  in 
candles,  "5.12  Wenchuan,"  represents  the  date  and  the  epicentre  of  the  quakes. 


BEIJING— A  month  after  China's 
most  devastating  earthquake  in 
thirty  years,  the  country  remains 
transfixed  by  tragedy. 

A  7.9-magnitude  quake  ripped 
through  the  south-western  prov- 
ince of  Sichuan  on  May  12,  killing 
nearly  70,000  people  and  injur- 
ing 375,000  others.  World  leaders 
responded  immediately,  offering 
condolences  and  announcing  their 
support  with  food,  money,  shelter 
and  rescue  workers. 

As  relief  efforts  continue  among 
afterquakes  and  flooding,  earth- 
quake news  continues  to  dominate 
the  front  pages  of  domestic  news- 
papers while  the  government-run 
Chinese  Central  Television  (CCTV) 
network  airs  hourly  updates  from 
the  rescue  zone — the  only  pro- 
gramming permitted  to  interrupt 
coverage  of  the  Olympic  torch  re- 
lay. 

To  Aegean  Yang,  an  English  ma- 


jor at  the  Beijing  Language  and 
Culture  University,  the  Sichuan 
earthquakes  represent  much  more 
to  the  Chinese  people  than  just  a 
news  blurb.  "We  are  all  Chinese,  all 
brothers  and  sisters,  all  part  of  one 
house,"  says  Yang.  "When  I  watch 
the  news,  I  see  my  family  in  pain 
and  I  want  to  do  everything  I  can  to 
help  them." 

The  Sichuan  earthquake  has 
served  to  further  China's  already 
strong  nationalist  sentiment.  After 
several  months  of  heated  interna- 
tional criticism  for  its  stance  on 
Tibet,  Sudan  and  Myanmar,  the 
Sichuan  disaster  has  silenced  crit- 
ics abroad  and  led  many  Chinese  to 
rally  around  their  leaders. 

Premier  Wen  Jiabao  and  Presi- 
dent Hu  Jintao  have  both  been 
roundly  praised  for  their  swift  and 
decisive  response  to  the  crisis.  The 
response  marks  a  contrast  from 
in  previous  situations,  notably  the 


last  massive  earthquake  in  1976,  in 
Tangshan,  where  the  government's 
first  response  was  to  deny  or  con- 
ceal information.  Wen,  in  particular, 
scored  a  public  relations  coup  as  he 
was  on  the  ground  within  hours  of 
the  earthquake  and  was  shown  on 
state  media  stations  promising  vic- 
tims, "If  only  there  is  the  slightest 
hope,  we  will  spare  no  effort;  if  only 
there  is  one  survivor  in  the  debris, 
we  will  never  give  up." 

Even  in  non-state-sponsored  fo- 
rums, such  as  online  chat  rooms, 
there  has  been  unusually  strong 
support  for  the  government.  Some 
posters  have  called  for  investiga- 
tions of  shoddy  school  and  hous- 
ing structures.  An  estimated  10,000 
students  died  in  the  quake,  and 
grieving  and  increasingly  angry 
parents  want  to  know  why  so  many 
schools  collapsed.  The  Ministry 
of  Education  has  promised  a  qual- 
ity check  on  all  schools,  even  as 


schools  are  cordoned  off,  blocking 
parents'  memorials.  Criticism  in 
forums  was  quickly  overwhelmed 
by  commenters  eager  to  defend  the 
government's  more  recent  efforts. 
In  one  chat  room  frequented  by 
students  of  Peking  University,  the 
user  "Top  Gun"  commented,  "Let  us 
not  be  divided  at  this  time.  When 
we  needed  them  the  most,  our  gov- 
ernment was  there.  Let  us  just  be 
thankful  for  that." 

Despite  the  government's  ac- 
tions and  popular  support,  a  full 
recovery  may  not  come  for  many 
years.  The  terrain  remains  frag- 
ile and  dangerous.  Close  to  12,000 
aftershocks  have  been  detected 
in  the  area,  according  to  Xinhua 
News.  The  1.4  million  people  dis- 
placed by  the  earthquakes  con- 
tinue to  live  in  temporary  housing. 
But  until  the  ground  settles,  the 
people  of  China  must  continue  to 
endure  their  tragedy. 


The  earthquake  in 
numbers 

7.9  magnitude  on  the 
Richter  scale 

70,000  dead 

10,000  students  died 
in  school  collapses 

18,000  Still  missing 

5  million  displaced 
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Jack's  frosty  on  fees 


Wait — student  politics  matter?  So  says  JACK  LAYTON,  who  addressed  the  Canadian  Federation  of  Students'  annual 
nneeting  last  month.  The  l^ars/fy  chatted  up  the  NDP  leader  on  federal  budgets,  campus  lobbyists,  and  'medicare  for 

education.'  ANDRE-BOVEE  BEGUN  brings  you  the  scoop 


The  Varsity:  So,  the  NDP  is  working  with  the  Cana- 
dian Federation  of  Students  to  replace  the  defunct 
Millenium  Scholarship  program  with  needs-based 
grants. 

Jack  Layton:  We're  working  with  CFS  [...] 
In  particular,  on  a  piece  of  legislation  that  we've 
developed  in  consultation  with  CFS  and  teachers' 
organizations  and  a  broad  sweep  of  Canadians. 
It  would  have  goals  established  in  law:  the  goals 
of  affordability,  accessibility,  universality,  high 
quality,  and  independence  so  that  we  can  stem 
the  drift  toward  for-profit  corporate  definition  of 
research  mandates.  [. . .]  It  establishes  an  ongoing 
federal  mandate  and  legal  obligation  a  little  like 
the  Canada  Health  Act  does  for  Medicare. 

TV:  Is  there  reasonable  hope  for  a  tuition  freeze 
in  Ontario  or  nationwide? 

JL:  I  think  there  is  reason  to  hope,  but  not  un- 
der the  Harper  government.  We'd  have  to  cancel 
some  of  the  corporate  tax  cuts  that  both  Mr.  Harp- 
er and  Mr.  Dion  and  the  Liberals  have  been  push- 
ing. They're  pushing  through  a  budget  right  now, 
supported  by  the  Conservatives,  that  will  lower 
corporate  taxes  very  dramatically  and  not  leave 
the  kind  of  funds  that  would  be  needed  to  pay  for 
[a  fee  freeze]. 

TV:  How  was  it  that  CFS  and  student  politicians 
got  involved  in  this  legislation? 

JL:  Well  we  have  been  following  the  calls  by 
student  groups  and  faculty  organizations  over 
the  years,  for  something  to  replace  [the  legisla- 
tion controlling]  the  federal  transfer  of  funds.  In 
fact,  we  sat  down  and  took  their  ideas  and  molded 
those  ideas  into  legislation  that  we  could  bring  be- 
fore the  House  of  Commons. 


Think  you  know  Jack?  Get  a  podcast  of  the  full  interview  or  read  the  transcript  online  at 
www.thevarsity.ca/online. 


TV:  Is  it  a  matter  of  lowering  tuition,  or  increasing 
financial  aid? 

JL:  Tuition  levels  and  aid  are  both  key.  In  fact 
I'd  go  further  and  say  that  issues  like  affordable 
student  housing  need  to  be  addressed.  [. . .]  Often- 
times the  housing  cost  is  as  great  or  even  greater. 


sometimes,  than  the  tuition  cost.  [. . .]  But  really 
it  would  have  to  be  determined  at  the  level  of  the 
provinces  in  conformity  with  the  goals  of  the  leg- 
islation. 

For  instance,  in  Manitoba,  there's  been  a  nine- 
year  freeze  on  tuition.  So  what  they  might  do 


around  issues  like  tuition  could  be  quite  different 
than  a  place  like  Nova  Scotia  or  Ontario,  where  tu- 
ition fees  are  quite  high 

TV:  Alright  what  about  ancillary  fees?  Ontario 
student  reps  say  they're  illegal  charges. 

JL:  The  federal  legislation  would  make  the  pur- 
suit of  affordable  postsecondary  education  a  mat- 
ter of  law,  and  that  could  create  a  situation  that 
could  actually  strengthen  the  students'  capacity 
to  fight  back  against  any  unfair  charge,  provided 
the  federal  government  was  putting  the  money  in. 

TV:  To  finish  with  a  softer  question,  as  the  leader 
of  a  federal  party,  you're  obviously  one  of  the  coun- 
try's most  influential  politicians.  So  the  question  is, 
what  role  do  student  politics  play  in  what  you  do? 

JL:  Well  first  of  all  it  was  instrumental  in  my  get- 
ting involved  in  politics  in  the  first  place  [laughs], 
and  that  was  at  the  high  school  level.  Working 
with  my  fellow  students,  we  were  able  to. .  .to  make 
a  few  things  happen — they  weren't  momentous  or 
anything,  but  they  taught  me  a  few  things. 

1  felt  all  along,  in  my  experience — both  when  I 
was  in  city  council  working  with  student  councils 
on  a  whole  series  of  issues  [. . .]  or  now  as  NDP  lead- 
er— we  get  some  of  our  best  ideas  from  student 
groups.  Our  postsecondary  education  legislation 
is  a  case  in  point.  And  also,  [. . .]  it's  important  that 
students  continually  press  all  politicians  including 
me,  and  put  our  feet  to  the  fire.  And  1  think  CFS 
was  very  effective  at  doing  that  around  the  Mille- 
nium Scholarship  and  replacing  that  money  with  a 
needs-based  approach.. 

Now  we've  still  got  a  long  way  to  go,  but  that  was 
a  heck  of  an  achievement. 


Quebec  uni  in  the  rouge 

Auditor  blasts  UQAM  for  fiscal  fiasco 


'ClUr- CONTINUED  FROM  PGl 

the  new  space.  "But  the  structure 
is  more  advantageous  to  operating 
studios  in  close  proximity  to  each 
other." 

An  in-house  memo  has  CIUT  tak- 
ing over  Hart  House's  unoccupied 
warden's  apartment  on  the  second 
floor  and  a  third  of  the  Map  Room 
on  the  first  floor,  said  porter  David 
Cunningham.  The  Map  Room  will 
host  a  glassed-in  studio  and  recep- 
tion, possibly  with  live  music  and  a 
studio  audience. 

Stoward  said  that  the  move,  ten- 
tatively scheduled  for  2009,  won't 
affect  broadcasts.  "You  cannot  be 
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off  the  air,"  he  said.  "We  will  have 
to  set  up  a  live  studio  at  Hart  House 
while  we're  still  at  91  St.  George." 

As  for  the  Sexual  Education  Cen- 
tre, CIUT's  housemate,  it  will  head 
to  the  Student  Commons,  said  Eliz- 
abeth Sisam,  AVF  of  campus  and  fa- 
cilities planning.  The  construction 
timeline  for  the  Student  Commons 
is  yet  to  be  set,  according  to  Sisam, 
who  said  the  planning  report  will  be 
up  for  approval  in  the  fall.  Though 
interim  housing  for  the  SEC  hasn't 
been  discussed,  director  Mike 
Narkovich  said  he  isn't  concerned 
about  finding  a  location  before  the 
new  year.  "We're  certainly  curious," 
he  said.  "But  we're  not  worried." 


BETTER  RIBS 
BETTER  WINGS 
BETTER  PRICES 


•  Sunday  Nile  V2  Price  Nachos 

•  Monday  Nite  V2  Price  Wings 

•  Tuesday  Nite  V2  Price  Pizzas 

•  Wednesday  Nite  V2  Price  Pastas 

Weei(end  Bmncli  11am-3pm 


The  Universite  du  Quebec  a  Montreal 
holds  the  most  debt  of  any  school  in 
the  province  after  mismanaging  two 
real  estate  endeavours,  reveals  a  re- 
cent report. 

Auditor-general  Renaud  Lachance 
blamed  the  failure  of  these  projects, 
amounting  to  over  $759  million,  on  for- 
mer UQAM  rector  Roch  Denis,  his  for- 
mer associates  Mauro  Malservisi  and 
Nicolas  Buono,  the  boards  of  UQAM, 
the  Universite  du  Quebec  and  the  pro- 
vincial ministry  of  education. 

Although  Lanchance  called  the  loss- 
es "unavoidable"  and  did  not  identify 
UQAM  members  by  name,  his  report 
contests  that  both  Malservisi  and 


'DEPORTATION'  -  CONTINUED  FROM  PG'i 

united  in  their  opposition  and  refusal 
to  participate  in  the  war  in  Iraq.  Glass' 
revelation  came  during  a  short  vaca- 
tion from  his  training  in  Germany.  In 
the  city  of  Nuremburg,  he  learned  of 
the  historic  trials  of  Nazi  war  crimi- 
nals. "It  just  dawned  on  me  that  I  might 
be  committing  heinous  war  crimes 
just  following  orders,  and  that's  not  an 
excuse." 

In  the  60s,  the  Vietnam  War  saw  an 
exodus  of  draft  dodgers  head  north. 
Times  have  changed  since  then,  and 
now  fleeing  soldiers  must  apply  for 
refugee  status.  The  burden  of  proof  is 
whether  the  jail  time  deported  resist- 
ers  face  constitutes  "persecution"  un- 
der Canadian  law.  So  far,  in  the  cases 
of  Glass  and  other  resisters,  officials 


Buono  "showed  a  lack  of  transparency 
and  provided  often  incomplete  and  of- 
ten inaccurate  information." 

Denis,  who  is  also  left  unnamed,  was 
slammed  for  proposing  projects  with- 
out obtaining  financing  guarantees 
and  thorough  analyses  of  profitability. 

Both  projects  were  funded  by  the 
UQAM's  line  of  credit. 

UQAM  also  asked  the  government 
for  millions  towards  both  projects, 
believing  both  would  be  self-financing 
and  obtain  money  from  office  rents, 
student  residences  and  parking  fees. 

Poor  management  raised  the  cost  of 
the  Pierre  Dansereau  science  complex 
by  $122  million,  while  the  Hot  Voyageur 
project  expenses  rose  by  $196  million 
since  its  proposal  in  March  2005. 


have  ruled  in  the  negative. 

Supporters  of  the  war  resisters 
argue  that  the  UN's  Handbook  on 
Refugees  protects  them  if  the  war  "is 
condemned  by  the  international  com- 
munity as  contrary  to  basic  rules  of 
human  conduct.,"  They  say  the  war  in 
Iraq,  considered  illegal  by  the  UN  and 
protested  worldwide,  more  them  fits 
the  bill. 

Another  area  of  contention  is  that 
the  U.S.  has  abolished  the  draft,  which 
means  all  members  of  the  armed  forc- 
es are  technically  volunteers.  As  the 
resisters  tell  it,  the  story  is  a  little  more 
complicated.  For  some  of  the  poor- 
est Americans,  military  service  is  the 
best-paying  job  available.  This  was  the 
case  for  Kim  Rivera,  who  struggled  to 
make  ends  meet,  raising  two  children 
on  a  Wal-Mart  salary.  "The  Army  told 


This  real  estate  debacle  has  driven 
UQAM's  per  capita  debt  up  from  $7,397 
to  over  $17,000,  forcing  the  university 
to  cut  programs  to  meet  its  budget. 

The  June  4  report  notes  that  the 
boards  of  UQAM  are  proficient  in  daily 
business  matters,  but  their  staff  of  pro- 
fessors, students  and  others  lack  the 
knowledge  to  deal  with  complex  finan- 
cial issues  like  construction  plans. 

Aday  after  the  report  went  public.  Ed- 
ucation Minister  Michelle  Courchesne 
told  reporters  that  Quebec's  director 
of  criminal  and  penal  prosecutions  is 
examining  the  report  to  determine  if 
charges  should  be  laid. 

Courchesne  also  said  a  new  bill  will 
be  introduced  this  fall  to  tighten  gover- 
nance at  Quebec  universities. 


me  I  wouldn't  be  sent  into  combat,  but 
once  I  got  to  Iraq  I  was  under  enemy 
fire  every  day,"  Rivera  said.  Glass  and 
others  also  related  experiences  with 
less-than-honest  recruiters  trying  to 
fill  quotas.  In  addition,  many  soldiers 
are  being  called  back  as  part  of  "Stop 
Loss"  measures,  causing  them  to  serve 
extra  terms  of  duty. 

There  is  hope  on  the  horizon  as  par- 
liament recently  passed  a  motion  that 
would  give  resisters  an  opportunity  to 
apply  for  status  as  landed  residents. 
Spearheaded  by  Trinity-Spadina  MP 
Olivia  Chow,  it  would  also  halt  any  de- 
portation orders.  But  the  motion  still 
has  to  be  approved  by  Stephen  Harper 
and  his  Conservative  cabinet.  Glass 
Sciid  he  hoped  public  pressure  would 
sway  the  decision:  "It's  all  up  to  Cana- 
dian citizens  at  this  point." 
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HELP  WANTED 


TUTOR  WANTED 

To  tutor  First  year  university  Chemistry. 
Please  reply  to  matmas@gmail.com 

LOVING  COUPLE  TRYING  TO 
START  A  FAMILY 

Egg  donor  needed  to  make  wishes  and 
dreams  come  true.  If  interested,  please 
call  514-935-4897. 


ACCOMMODATIONS 


FIND  YOUR  NEXT  RENTAL 
ATMYHOOD.CA 

Go  to  www.mvhood-ca  and  check  out 
lOOO's  of  apartment  and  condo  listings 
matched  with  apartment  reviews.  Search 
by  neighbourhood  or  U  of  T  campus. 
wwfw.mvhood.ca 

ROOMS  FOR  RENT: 

Elxcellent  location,  near  downtown,  at 
St.  Clair  and  Lansdowne.  Rooms  avail- 
able in  main  floor  /  basement  apartment 
Doorstep  to  TTC  and  accessible  to  three 
subway  stations.  Parking  and  laundry 
available.  Fully  renovated.  Shared 
kitchen  and  washroom.  Partly  furnished. 
Leave  message  on  416-534-4372. 


SET  OF  WARRIOR  GRAPHITE  TOUR 

3.1  IRON  -  3  to  P.W.  $150  (Orig.  $499)  Like 
New.  Call  Bill  (905)  274-8064. 


DO  YOU  EXPERIENCE  ANXIETY? 

Here  are  simple  exercises  you  can  do  on 
your  own  and  learn  to  know  yourself  — 
not  just  a  shadow  of  yourself.  Buy  and 
read  SELF  ANALYSIS  by  L.  RON  HUB- 
BARD $16.00  Church  of  Scientology,  696 
Yonge  St.  at  St.  Mary,  Toronto  ON  M4Y  2A7 
(416)  925-2145  www.scientology.org 

TOMOS  REVIVAL  TS  MOPED 

$2,000  (suggested)  (Orig.  $3,400)  Almost 
brand  new  (30Km)  100Km/2L  tank.  Call 
Bill  (905)  274-8064. 


I 


LANGUAGE  EXCHANGE 
ENGLISH/CHINESE 

Looking  for  weekly  language  partner  at 
downtown  UofT.  I'll  help  you  with  Eng- 
lish in  exchange  for  your  help  in  Chinese 
-  Mandarin-Pinyin.  Call  Max  416-768-7915 

GET  HELP  NOW! 
TUTOR,  35  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE 

Specializing  in  MATH  135,  235,  ECO  220, 
CHM  139,  247,  PHYS  110.  PAST  TESTS 
AND  EXAMS  WITH  SOLUTIONS  AVAIL- 
ABLE FOR  PRACTICE.  (416)-785-8898. 


EXPERT  PROFESSIONAL  EDITING 

From  format  to  style,  of  academic  arti- 
cles, theses,  and  dissertations.  Graduate 
students  only.  APA,  MLA  styles  are  spe- 
cialties. Mary  Anne  Carswell,  MA,  MEd, 
mcarswell@sympatico.ca,  416-303-3106. 


'CHARGES' -CONTINUED FROM PGl 

vid  Naylor.  The  14  and  their  supporters 
say  the  charges  are  trumped-up  and 
should  be  dropped. 

In  a  statement  released  shortly  after 
the  sit-in,  Naylor  said  that  "Police  were 
shoved,  hit,  and  otherwise  assaulted," 
that  staff  members  were  "pushed  and 
shoved,"  and  that  any  of  the  protestors 
"who  are  not  U  of  T  students  will  be 
subject  to  trespass  orders." 

Yet  Michael  Leitold,  one  of  the  law- 
yers for  the  defence,  confirmed  this 
week  that  no  one  has  been  charged 
with  assault  or  the  other  alleged  offens- 
es. Instead,  the  14  have  been  charged 
with  forcible  confinement,  an  offense 
in  the  Criminal  Code  which  falls  under 
the  heading  of  "Kidnapping,  Trafficking 
in  Persons,  Hostage  Taking  and  Abduc- 
tion." It  carries  a  maiximum  sentence 
of  10  years  in  prison.  Other  charges 
include  that  of  "forcible  detainer" 
(wrongfully  holding  property  not  one's 
own),  and  mischief  in  relation  to  prop- 
erty, carrying  mciximum  sentences  of 
two  and  five  years,  respectively. 

U  of  T  administrators  have  refused 
to  comment  on  the  investigation  and 
court  proceedings,  mcdntaining  that 
the  matter  is  in  police  hands.  The  list 
of  complainants  in  the  case  includes 
individual  administrators,  though  nei- 
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Student  activist  Gabriela  Rodrigues  waits  for  her  June  3  court  session  outside 
Old  City  Hall.  Rodrigues  faces  criminal  charges  and  Code  of  Student  Conduct 
proceedings  in  connection  with  a  March  20  sit-in  at  Simcoe  Hall. 


ther  the  police  nor  the  defendants'  le- 
gal counsel  are  willing  to  disclose  the 
administrators'  names.  Police  were  un- 
willing to  comment  on  details  of  their 
investigation.  The  14  accused  have 
claimed  the  university  played  an  ac- 
tive role  in  the  investigation,  citing  the 
fact  that  police  initially  contacted  them 
through  their  official  university  email 
addresses. 

The  accused  are  Farrah  Miranda  and 
Liisa  Schofield,  campus  organizers  for 
the  Ontario  Public  Interest  Research 
Group;  Michal  Hay,  former  VP  universi- 
ty affairs  at  UTSU;  Hayes,  who  is  presi- 
dent of  ASSU;  Edward  Wong,  an  ASSU 
executive;  APUS  staffers  Oriel  Varga 
and  Chris  Ramsaroop;  recent  U  of  T 
graduate  Noaman  Ali;  Farshad  Azadian 
and  Semra  Eylul  Sevl,  members  of  the 
activist  group  Always  Question;  and 
students  Luis  Granados,  Golta  Sha- 
hidi,  and  Gabi  Rodriguez.  The  accused 
also  include  one  minor  who  cannot  be 
named,  and  who  has  been  additionally 
charged  with  uttering  a  death  threat. 
The  minor  is  undergoing  a  separate  le- 
gal process  at  youth  court. 

Leitold  has  complained  that  pros- 
ecutors are  taking  longer  than  nor- 
mal to  disclose  information  about  the 
cases  being  processed.  "There's  an 
intake  process  and  that  can  usually 
take  between  30  to  60  days.  We're  well 
past  that  now.  In  our  view,  disclosure 
should  be  promptly  made  available  to 
the  defence,"  he  said. 

Thirteen  students  have  been  ac- 
cused of  breaking  U  of  T's  Code  of 
Student  Conduct.  The  group,  which 
includes  most  of  the  students  facing 
criminal  charges,  all  received  letters 
informing  them  they  were  being  inves- 
tigated under  the  CSC. 

The  investigation  process  is  kept 


confidential  and  could  result  in  serious 
academic  penalties. 

"It's  my  understanding  that  a  letter 
that  you're  being  investigated  [under 
the  CSC]  is  a  threat  of  expulsion,"  said 
Sevi,  acting  as  a  spokesperson  for  her- 
self and  her  co-accused.  Sevi  is  among 
the  students  facing  both  criminal 
charges  and  a  CSC  inquiry. 

A  university-appointed  investigator 
from  the  law  firm  Heenan  Blaikie  con- 
tacted each  of  the  co-accused,  asking 
to  interview  them  individually.  The 
students  have  not  agreed  to  meet  with 
the  Investigator.  Sevi  said  she  and  the 
others  were  concerned  that  the  CSC 
investigation  would  be  questionably 
linked  to  court  proceedings. 

"We  won't  deal  with  [the  CSC  investi- 
gation] because  anything  we  say  could 
be  used  in  court,"  she  said.  She  also 
insisted  that  the  CSC  investigation  be 
stopped,  as  the  matter  is  currently  in 
court. 

The  Code  of  Student  Conduct 
states  that  if  an  alleged  offense  is  al- 
ready the  subject  of  a  criminal  or  civ- 
il proceedings,  the  university  will  not 
redundantly  use  the  CSC  process.  Ac- 
cording to  the  policy,  the  university 
can  launch  the  secondary  investiga- 
tion if  criminal  proceedings  "have  not 
been  taken  or  would  not  adequately 
protect  the  University's  interests  and 
responsibilities." 

"It  is  a  clear  example  of  an  attempt 
at  the  intimidation  of  student  activ- 
ists and  the  silencing  of  dissent,"  said 
Wong,  who  is  also  the  focus  of  ongoing 
court  and  CSC  investigations. 

"Since  criminal  charges,  however 
unjustifiable,  have  already  been  laid 
against  those  facing  CSC  investiga- 
tions, the  CSC  investigations  should  be 
dropped,"  he  said. 
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Can  We  Talk  About  Something  Else? 

Why  does  the  front  page  of  the  newspaper  look  like  the  cover  of  Frank  Magazine! 


KELLI  KORDUCKI 

Stephen  Colbert,  the  crown  prince 
of  self-satirizing  Americana,  recently 
took  a  stab  below  the  belt  of  Cana- 
dian national  consciousness  by  lam- 
pooning the  turmoil  surrounding 
the  Hockey  Night  in  Canada  theme. 
In  a  segment  for  his  Comedy  Central 
show,  the  Colbert  Report  host  declared 
his  intention  to  purchase  the  song's 
rights.  The  song  would  thus  serve  as 
exciting  musical  accompaniment  for 
American  activities  "like  punching 
beavers  in  the  face." 

The  two-minute  Colbert  Report 
sketch  received  a  fair  amount  of 
media  coverage  in  Canada,  though 
the  joke  was  not  universally  well-re- 
ceived. After  all,  Colbert  was  tackling 
a  pretty  sensitive  subject. 

More  than  a  week  has  passed  since 
the  CBC's  announcement  of  its  Hockey 
Night  licensing  woes  and  CTV's  subse- 
quent purchase  of  the  theme  song's 
rights,  but  lamentations  over  its  loss 
have  yet  to  subside. 

Summer  is  upon  us,  and  melodra- 
ma appears  to  be  the  flavour  of  the 
season. 

One  news  piece,  published  over 
the  weekend  in  the  Edmonton  Journal, 
went  so  far  as  to  compare  the  iconic 
jingle's  appeal  to  the  "primal"  satisfac- 
tion gleaned  from  sex  and  drugs.  Do- 
pamine receptors  in  Canadian  brains 
have  formed  a  chemical  dependency 
to  the  beloved  tune,  the  article  says. 


Recent  news  staple  Julie  Coulllard  shares  headlines  with  Hockey  Night  in  Canada 


Apparently,  when  there  is  nothing 
left  to  say  about  an  exhausted  news 
event,  procuring  scientific  proof  of  its 
importance  is  a  good  save. 

That  the  40-year-old  Hockey  Night 
theme  holds  profound  sentimental 


ties  for  legions  of  Canadian  hockey 
fans  is  without  question.  Whether  the 
CBC's  loss  of  the  tune  is  truly  a  nation- 
al catastrophe  is  open  for  debate. 

It's  probably  safe  to  say  that  more 
important  things  have  happened. 


Like  Julie  Couillard's  rack,  for 
example. 

The  hubbub  surrounding  Maxime 
Bernier's  affair  is  entering  its  second 
month  of  heavy  rotation,  and  it  seems 
that  the  time  for  thoughtful  analy- 


sis— if  ever  such  a  time  existed — is 
well  behind  us.  Now  there  is  little  left 
to  discuss,  save  for  the  physical  attri- 
butes of  Bernier's  former  flame.  After 
all,  aren't  they  the  only  reason  we  still 
care? 

The  Bernier  story  can  be  summed 
up  remarkably  quickly:  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Minister  foolishly  leaves  govern- 
ment documents  at  his  girlfriend's 
house;  for  his  carelessness,  loses  job. 
The  Bernier  "scandal"  is  an  entirely 
different  animal,  spawned  from  rhap- 
sodizing rhetorical  acrobatics  and  a 
loving  attention  to  detail — specifical- 
ly, the  oft-cited  details  of  Couillard's 
former-model  status  and  past  biker 
boyfriends.  A  month  of  media  scru- 
tiny has  transformed  Couillard  from 
an  ordinary  woman  with  unfortunate 
romantic  inclinations  into  something 
resembling  a  Sweet  Valley  High  vil- 
lain. 

It  would  be  easy  to  dismiss  Berni- 
er's political  blunder  as  an  act  of 
recklessness  on  his  part;  but  wryly 
blaming  the  downfall  of  the  "best- 
dressed  man  on  Parliament  Hill"  on 
his  ex-girlfriend's  bosomy  charms  is 
much  more  satisfying.  The  plunging 
dress  worn  by  Couillard  at  Bernier's 
2007  induction  ceremony  may  soon 
require  its  own  Wikipedia  entry. 

In  a  summer  thus  marked  by  natu- 
ral disasters  and  political  turmoil  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  we  can  at 
least  rest  assured  that,  in  Canada,  the 
bulk  of  our  drama  is  self-made. 


Pontificating  for  Change 

Activism  happens  at  ground  level,  not  in  the  ivory  tower  argues  MACIEK  HARTEN 


On  Monday,  May  12,  Convoca- 
tion Hall  hosted  a  lecture 
entitled  "An  Evening  of  Dia- 
logue on  Social  Change."  The  speak- 
ers were  University  of  Toronto  Phi- 
losophy professor  Mark  Kingwell 
and  New  Yorker  journalist  Malcolm 
Gladwell.  These  men,  respectively, 
are  no  lightweights  when  it  comes  to 
the  topic  of  social  change  or  the  art 
of  debate.  Gladwell  spoke  first,  argu- 
ing that  practical  approaches  and 
small  steps  are  the  best  means  of 
achieving  change.  Kingwell,  on  the 
other  hand,  highlighted  the  value  of 
setting  aside  the  shackles  of  social 
position.  When  we  recognize  our 
common  humanity  and  expose  our 
vulnerabilities,  he  argued,  we  can 
improve  our  collective  condition. 
What  struck  me  was  the  way  that 


each  speaker's  style  seemed  to  jux- 
tapose his  message.  Gladwell,  while 
speaking  about  the  limitations  of 
mass  protest,  built  clear  bridges  to 
the  audience.  He  addressed  the  au- 
dience as  equals,  discussing  com- 
mon experiences  and  familiar  top- 
ics. Kingwell,  despite  espousing  the 
importance  of  common  humanity, 
built  a  towering  rhetorical  platform 
beneath  himself.  Through  his  fre- 
quent use  of  petty  insults  and  intel- 
lectual condescension,  Kingwell 
attempted  to  establish  his  superior 
intellectual  stature  relative  to  both 
his  audience  and  his  opponent.  In 
Kingwell's  world,  he  knows  best, 
and  all  those  wishing  to  address  so- 
cial change  must  abide  by  his  rules. 
The  professor  forgot,  as  academics 
frequently  do,  that  social  change 


does  not  belong  exclusively  to  the 
academic  realm.  Change  is  made 
possible  by  the  people  who  live  and 
sacrifice  for  it.  Academics  all  too  of- 
ten claim  responsibility  for  activism 
rather  than  humbly  acknowledging 
their  positions  as  mediators  of  social 
discourse.  Problems  inevitably  arise 
when  people  become  frozen  by  this 
interpretation  of  social  action. 

This  issue  has  been  reflected 
through  recent  campus-wide  dis- 
course. Confrontations  between 
student  protestors  and  university  ad- 
ministrators came  to  a  boiling  point 
during  the  March  20  protests  at  Sim- 
coe  Hall.  According  to  the  Universi- 
ty's President's  Office,  multiple  news 
outlets  and  several  websites,  the  situ- 
ation was  clearly  "out  of  hand."  That 
is  not  the  problem.  What's  troubling 


is  that  we  have  convinced  ourselves 
that  effective  protest  must  remain 
"in  hand."  In  whose  hand?  This  insti- 
tution serves  the  larger  public,  and 
does  so  only  with  the  public's  per- 
mission. University  administrators 
have  no  right  to  say  that  the  rules 
of  proper  protest  have  been  broken. 
Whose  rules  are  they?  When  those 
who  balance  figures  and  push  pens 
adversely  affect  the  lives  of  others, 
the  situation  is  "out  of  hand"  long 
before  the  protestors  march  through 
the  doors.  In  the  case  of  Simcoe  Hall, 
the  protestors  established  their 
place  within  the  matrix  of  the  admin- 
istration's policy-making  decisions. 
Rather  than  allow  the  administration 
to  dominate  the  terrain  and  dictate 
the  rules  of  discourse,  the  protestors 
stated  their  side  of  the  argument  on 


their  own  terms,  forcing  a  debate. 
Universities  should  foster  the  growth 
of  new  ideas  rather  than  reproduce 
old  ones.  Nowhere  is  this  more  true 
than  in  the  realm  of  social  change. 
The  University  of  Toronto  and  Mark 
Kingwell's  positions  on  social  change 
are  well  argued  and  compelling.  But 
the  University's  claim  of  ownership 
over  the  proper  conduct  of  protest  is 
condescending  and  disempowering 
to  students.  However  difficult,  asking 
questions  and  eliciting  debate  are  the 
only  way  to  weaken  this  power  struc- 
ture. Whether  the  debate  is  won  or 
lost,  when  something  is  questioned, 
it  becomes  something  that  can  be 
questioned,  and  others  are  forced  to 
take  a  position.  This  is  the  value  of 
protest.  I  may  be  wrong,  and  you  may 
disagree.  That  is  exactly  the  point. 
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In  Praise  of  Bad  Racial  Stereotypes 

Why  I  hate  racism  but  love  the  Indiana  7one5  franchise  by  JADE  COLBERT 


Summer  blockbuster  season  has  only  be- 
gun, but  it  already  appears  to  be  a  bum- 
per crop  year  for  shock  and  appall.  Hindu 
groups  demand  that  Mike  Myers'  Loue  Guru  be 
banned  from  India  because  it  is  "potentially  of- 
fensive" and  "religiously  insensitive."  In  Russia, 
Communist  Party  members  have  deemed  Indi- 
ana Jones  and  the  Kingdom  of  the  Crystal  Skull 
"anti-Soviet  propaganda,"  and  want  the  Rus- 
sian Culture  Ministry  to  bar  the  film.  On  at  least 
three  separate  occasions  this  summer,  friends 
have  told  me  they  can't  wait  to  see  Iron  Man, 
"even  though  I  hear  it's  kind  of  racist." 

While  trailers  for  the  Love  Guru  appear  too 
senseless  to  warrant  banning  the  film,  and  Iron 
Man  generated  plenty  of  media  attention  upon 
its  release  (but  only  so  much  as  we  now  expect 
of  a  Marvel  movie),  the  return  of  Indiana  Jones 
was  a  veritable  event.  Movie  mag  Empire  out- 
did itself,  printing  a  virtual  shrine  to  the  fran- 
chise, complete  with  a  special  Indiana  Jones 
collector's  book  of  first-hand  accounts  from 
the  film's  main  creators.  Indy  made  the  front 
page,  above-the-fold  photo  in  an  edition  of  La 
Presse  and  received  a  lengthy  comment  in  The 
Independent  on  Sunday.  It  garnered  a  standing 
ovation  at  Cannes. 

If  you've  watched  any  of  the  first  three  Indi- 
ana Jones  films  recently  and  have  a  passing 
understanding  of  post-colonial  theory,  you've 
likely  noticed  that  the  films  scream  for  an  Ori- 
entalist critique.  Archeology  professor  Indi- 
ana Jones  is  an  enlightened,  rational  skeptic 


who  warns  his  students  constantly  about  the 
dangers  of  folklore  and  myth,  or,  as  he  puts  it, 
hocus  pocus  and  superstition.  Non-Western 
peoples  are  shown  as  being  pre-Enlighten- 
ment.  Indy  is  in  a  position  of  cultural  superior- 
ity, sometimes  reaching  the  point  of  godlike  or 
savior  status:  a  protagonist  to  be  emulated  by 
people  of  other  cultures.  In  some  cases,  the 
imperial  ramifications  of  this  presentation  are 
explicit.  At  the  end  of  Temple  of  Doom,  banned 
from  India  for  its  "racist  portrayal  of  Indians 
and  overt  imperialistic  tendencies,"  the  British 
army  comes  to  the  rescue.  As  the  title  of  the 
third  film  puts  it,  Indiana  Jones  is  on  nothing 
less  than  a  crusade — one  in  which  he  puts  ev- 
eryone else  in  a  museum  dedicated  to  his  own 
glory.  As  is  sometimes  hinted  at  in  the  films,  he 
has  grave  robber  tendencies. 

It  might  seem  obvious  that  the  Indiana  Jones 
films  stereotype  other  cultures.  But  while  1 
have  no  problem  ignoring  films  like  Loue  Guru, 
I  have  trouble  applying  the  same  rule  to  Indy. 
1  know  several  fans  that  feel  the  same  way. 
Despite  how  uncomfortable  the  films'  repre- 
sentations of  different  nationalities  make  us, 
our  attachment  is  difficult  to  break.  That's  the 
unfortunate  reality  of  living  in  a  racist  society: 
you  inherit  its  effects. 

In  high  school,  my  go-to  movies  when  I  was 
sick  were  Raiders  of  the  Lost  Ark,  the  Last  Cru- 
sade and  A  Room  with  a  View.  For  a  long  time, 
going  through  university,  1  hid  this  fact  from  my 
friends.  If  a  film  presents  ethnic  stereotypes 


or  Eurocentrism  and  I  enjoy  the  film,  it  must 
mean  that  I'm  a  deep-down  racist  as  well — 
otherwise,  why  the  repeated  viewings?  This 
isn't  a  question  I  enjoy  asking,  but  if  I'm  going 
to  be  honest  with  myself,  it  can't  be  avoided. 
The  Indiana  Jones  movies  are  racist,  and  I  love 
Indiana  Jones. 

In  November  2001,  the  Egyptian  journalist 
Hani  Shukrallah  wrote  an  article  about  the 
franchise's  first  film  for  the  daily  Al-Ahram.  He 
called  Indiana  Jones  and  the  Raiders  of  the  Lost 
Arc  "probably  one  of  the  most  blatantly  racist 
films  ever  produced  by  Hollywood,  which  is 
saying  a  lot,  especially  when  the  object  of  rac- 
ism, as  in  this  film,  happens  to  be  Arab."  It  may 
be  difficult  to  deem  a  film  the  most  racist,  but 
that  doesn't  make  the  author  wrong. 

Shukrallah  analyzed  a  scene  in  which  Indy 
encounters  a  maniacal  swordsman  of  Arab  ori- 
gin (we  can  tell  he's  an  Arab  because  he  wears 
a  turban)  as  a  metaphor  for  the  United  States' 
approach  to  the  Middle  East.  If  you've  ever  seen 
an  action  movie,  you  know  the  kind  of  drawn- 
out  fight  we're  in  for  as  the  crowd  in  the  souq 
(the  setting  is  stolen  directly  from  A  Thousand 
and  One  Nights)  parts  to  display  the  skilled, 
black-clad  threat.  Spielberg  breaks  with  tradi- 
tion, though.  Ever  practical,  a  dysentery-ridden 
Indy  shoots  the  guy  dead,  just  like  that.  It's  an 
uncomfortable  scene  if  you're  at  all  concerned 
about  Western  imperialism.  It's  also  38th  in  the 
top  50  film  gags  as  chosen  by  Empire.  Here's 
the  shocker:  despite  himself,  when  Shukrallah 


watches  this  scene,  he  laughs.  "I  might  as  well 
admit  to  one  of  my  shameful  little  secrets.  I've 
enjoyed  the  Indiana  Jones  film  series." 

The  issue  is  not  whether  the  films  are  Ori- 
entalist, but  how  we're  supposed  to  relate  to 
them.  For  Shukrallah  as  for  me,  the  issue  of  the 
Indy  movies'  appeal  relates  to  why  Umberto 
Eco  classified  Raiders  as  a  cult  film.  According 
to  Eco,  Casablanca  is  popular  because  it's  a 
pastiche  of  many  films  that  came  before  it,  and, 
in  the  viewer's  mind,  the  films  that  came  after  it 
as  well.  Watching  the  Indiana  Jones  movies,  the 
same  applies.  The  films  are  a  jumble  of  highly- 
charged  scenes,  as  Indy  himself  exemplifies  fa- 
miliar tropes  in  film  history:  he  can  be  Bogey, 
he  can  be  the  fastest  gun  in  the  West,  he  can  be 
Tintin  all  grown  up.  Spielberg  and  Lucas  were 
inspired  by  images  from  the  B-movies  and  pulp 
magazines  of  their  youth.  Viewing  an  Indiana 
Jones  film  allows  you  to  turn  off  your  filters. 
You  can  watch  them  again  and  again  without 
having  to  worry  about  following  a  coherent  nar- 
rative, enjoying  the  sensation  of  deja  vu  as  one 
iconic  image  after  another  washes  over  you. 

The  use  of  such  icons  is  what  entrenches 
the  Indiana  Jones  series  into  the  censorship 
debate,  but  it's  also  the  source  of  their  appeal. 
Before  groups  like  the  Russian  Communist 
Party  worry  that  Indiana  Jones  will  burn  anti- 
Soviet  propaganda  into  the  retinas  of  today's 
youth,  they  should  recognize  why  Cate  Blanch- 
ett  in  a  bowl  cut  butchering  the  Russian  accent 
is  entertaining  in  the  first  place. 
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Malaria  parasite  hindered  by  enzpe  deficiency 

Protection  against  m^^^  the  form  of  a  genetic  mutation,  researchers  say 


MOHANA  RATNAPALAN 

Parasitic  diseases  have  been  a  burden  on 
human  society  since  ancient  times.  Over 
the  years,  advancements  in  technology  and 
medicine  have  provided  ways  to  combat 
some  of  these  ailments.  However  many 
parasitic  diseases,  like  malaria,  still  have  no 
cure  or  vaccine. 

Malaria  is  an  important  parasitic  player 
in  human  disease,  causing  more  than  one 
million  deaths  each  year.  While  its  impact 
in  North  America  is  minimal,  it  is  an  in- 
fluential pathogenic  agent  in  many  parts 
of  the  world,  particularly  in  areas  close  to 
the  equator.  This  mosquito-transmitted 
disease  successfully  evades  medical  inter- 
vention due  to  a  lack  of  an  effective  vac- 
cine as  well  as  its  ability  to  develop  drug 
resistance.  Improved  understanding  of  the 
pathogenesis  of  malaria,  and  how  the  body 
defends  against  the  parasite,  is  critical  for 
developing  new  drug  targets.  Fortunately, 
a  study  recently  published  in  the  New  Eng- 
landJournal  of  Medicine  has  given  scientists 
a  new  way  of  examining  how  malaria  inter- 
acts with  humans. 

A  team  of  researchers  led  by  Dr.  Kevin 
Kain,  a  professor  in  the  Faculty  of  Medi- 
cine at  the  University  of  Toronto,  set  out 
to  determine  whether  a  pyruvate  kinase 
enzyme  deficiency,  identified  in  mice  as 
protective  against  malaria,  would  also 
protect  humans  against  the  disease.  In  ad- 
dition, the  team  wanted  to  determine  the 
molecular  basis  of  the  protective  effects  of 


a  shortage  of  the  enzyme. 

Pyruvate  kinase  is  a  key  component 
of  energy  production  in  red  blood  cells. 
Some  individuals  inherit  a  deficiency  in 
this  enzyme  which  can  lead  to  a  type  of 
anemia,  known  as  nonspherocytic  hemo- 
lytic anemia.  This  is  significant,  as  sickle 
cell  anemia  has  also  been  shown  to  pro- 
vide resistance  against  malaria. 

The  researchers  drew  blood  samples  from 
individuals  with  the  deficiency  and  com- 
pared them  with  the  normal  red  blood  cells 
of  control  subjects.  When  the  blood  samples 
were  exposed  to  the  malaria  parasite,  the 
sample  from  the  pyruvate  kinase  of  deficient 
individuals  showed  a  protective  effect  against 
the  replication  of  malaria  in  red  blood  cells. 


Malaria  hotspots  around  the  world 


Furthermore,  the  researchers  found  that  the 
protection  granted  by  the  deficiency  was 
two-fold.  It  hindered  parasite  replication  by 
causing  an  inherent  defect  in  the  red  blood 
cells  and  encouraged  the  immune  system  to 
eradicate  infected  blood  cells. 

"Understanding  how  [mutations  oc- 
curring in  our  genome]  make  us  more 
resistant  to  "malaria  can  help  us  design 
innovative  new  strategies  to  prevent  or 
treat  severe  malaria  in  places  such  as  sub- 
Saharan  Africa,"  says  Dr.  Kain.  "Our 
research  shows  that  people  who  have  an 
enzyme  deficiency  or  those  who  carry  the 
gene  trait  for  this  deficiency  may  be  pro- 
tected from  severe  and  fatal  malaria." 

The  importance  of  these  results  suggests 


another  mechanism  by  which  humans  may 
have  evolved  resistance  to  the  malaria  para- 
site in  endemic  regions.  While  a  complete 
pyruvate  kinase  deficiency  leads  to  poor 
overall  health,  a  partial  deficiency  in  this 
enzyme  may  offer  some  protection  against 
malaria.  This  recently  discovered  role  of  ki- 
nase in  malaria  pathogenesis  offers  a  novel 
mechanism  by  which  humans  have  evolved 
self-preservation.  The  next  step  is  to  test 
whether  there  is  an  increase  in  mutant  pyru- 
vate kinase  genes  in  regions  where  malaria  is 
endemic.  This  could  serve  as  a  drug  target, 
which  has  the  potential  to  improve  mortal- 
ity statistics  or,  at  the  very  least,  lend  itself 
to  improving  humanity's  knowledge  base  in 
the  battle  against  malaria. 


I  High  risk  of  malaria  transmission 
!  Limited  risit  of  malaria  transmission 
No  risk  of  malaria  transmission 


BNanotechnology 

Certain  carbon  nanQtubes  may  induce  cancer-related  lesions 


AiSHA  GREENE 

Carbon  nanotubes,  described  as  "the 
wonder  material  of  the  21st  century" 
are  found  in  a  wide  range  of  products. 
However,  a  recent  publication  in  the 
journal  Nature  Nanotechnology  suggests 
that  certain  forms  of  carbon  nanotubes, 
if  inhaled  in  large  quantities,  could  be  as 
much  of  a  health  hazard  as  asbestos. 

Asbestos  fibres  have  been  shown  to 
induce  lesions  within  the  lining  of  the 
lungs  which  eventually  become  meso- 
thelioma, a  lethal  form  of  cancer.  Spe- 
cifically, the  long,  thin  fibers  of  asbes- 
tos enter  the  lungs  and  penetrate  deep 

Since  their  discovery, 
scientists  liave  feared 
tliat  nanotubes  might 
cause  diseases  similar  to 
those  brought  about  by 
asbestos  fibers. 

within  the  tissue  lining.  This  character- 
istic pattern  makes  it  impossible  for  the 
body's  immune  system  to  naturally  clear 
the  airway  of  this  obstruction.  Though 
the  production  and  usage  of  asbestos 
has  been  severely  reduced  over  the  last 
25  years,  during  the  1940s  and  50s  it 
was  linked  to  one  of  the  worst  and  most 
costly  occupational  health  disasters  in 
American  history.  Unlike  asbestos,  the 
potential  hazards  of  carbon  nanotubes 
are  not  fully  understood. 

A  team  of  researchers,  led  by  Profes- 
sor Kenneth  Donaldson  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh,  investigated  whether 
certain  lengths  of  carbon  nanotubes 


could  provoke  a  pathological  response 
known  to  be  a  sign  of  mesothelioma. 
Four  groups  of  mice  were  used  for  the 
study.  Each  group  was  injected 
in  the  abdomen  with  a  dif- 
ferent substance,  either 
short  nanotubes,  long 
nanotubes,  asbestos 
or    small  carbon 
clumps.   Of  the 
four  divisions, 
the  researchers 
found  that  only 
the  long  carbon 
nanotube  and 
asbestos  treat- 
ments induced 
lesions. 

Professor  Shana 
O.  Kelley,  who 
holds  an  appoint- 
ment from  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Medicine,  Bio- 
chemistry and  Faculty 
of  Pharmacy  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto,  currently  employs 
nanotechnology  as  part  of  her  research 
and  was  not  involved  in  the  study.  Dr.  Kel- 
ley points  to  the  fact  that  since  this  study 
injected  "relatively  large  quantities  of  car- 
bon nanotubes — this  scenario  bears  little 
resemblance  to  any  kind  of  environmental 
exposure  that  the  average  person  could  ex- 
perience, it's  not  reasonable  to  extrapolate 
the  findings  of  this  study  to  predict  that 
carbon  nanotubes  currendy  pose  any  type 
of  public  health  risk."  In  particular.  Dr. 
Kelley  explains  that  "the  comparison  to 
asbestos,  which  is  an  inhalation  hazard  at 
much  lower  levels,  is  somewhat  question- 
able. For  example,  most  of  the  nanoscale 
biomedical  sensors  that  are  being  developed 
[which  use]  carbon  nanotubes  as  a  platform 
will  not  be  affected.  [Alternatively],  large- 


scale  industrial  applications  may  need  to  be 
pursued  with  adequate  protection  for  work- 
ers handUng  the  materials." 

Structurally,  carbon  nanotubes  are 
atom-thick  sheets  of  graphite  formed  into 
concentric  cyUnders.  They  can  be  found  in 
lengths  ranging  from  a  few  nanometers  to 
upwards  of  one  hundred  thousand  nano- 
meters. However,  their  most  miraculous 
characteristic  is  a  dainty  structure  that  al- 
lows them  to  be  as  light  as  a  feather,  while 
maintaining  strength  comparable  to  steel. 

In  recent  years,  a  substantial  amount  of 
research  has  been  aimed  at  developing  car- 
bon nanotubes  for  use  in  new  drugs,  dis- 
ease identification  models,  and  advanced 
electronics.  Currently,  nanotubes  can  be 


This  is  a  three  dimensional 
representation  of  a  carbon  nanotube. 
Real-life  nanotubes  can  be  as  small 
as  0.4  nanometers  in  diameter. 


found  in  such  commonplace  items  as  ten- 
nis racquets  and  baseball  bats.  Yet  since 
their  discovery,  scientists  have  feared  that 
the  small  needle-shaped  nanotubes  might 
cause  diseases  similar  to  those  brought 
about  by  asbestos  fibers. 

Given  these  current  findings,  this  study 
may  act  as  a  wake-up  call  for  the  ways  in 
which  large-scale  production  and  handling 
of  these  materials  have  been  undertaken.  In 
terms  of  the  research  community.  Dr.  Kel- 
ley says  that  there  is  a  hope  that  granting 
agencies  as  a  whole  "will  continue  to  devote 
much  of  their  research  funding  [towards] 
new  appUcations  of  nanotechnology,  while 
stiU  supporting  studies  that  evaluate  the 
safety  of  new  materials." 


You  GRAB  ONE  IN  THE  MORNING  TO 
START  YOUR  DAY,  one  for  those  late  nights 
studying,  one  before  you  work  out,  and  one 
just  for  a  buzz.  While  many  people  prefer 
to  get  their  jolt  from  the  more  conventional 
coffees,  teas,  or  sodas,  energy  drinks  have 
their  fair  share  of  consumers  too. 

What  is  an  energy  drink?  It's  usually  a  car- 
bonated beverage  containing  a  large  amount  of 
sugar  and  caffeine,  as  well  as  guarana  (a  natural 
caffeine  source)  and  taurine  (an  amino  acid  first 
isolated  in  bulls).  Many  energy  drinks  feature 
additional  ingredients  or  nutritional  supplements 
such  as  antioxidants,  herbal  stimulants  and 
brain-enhancing  drugs  called  nootropics. 
The  concept  originated  in  Thailand,  v^here 
rickshav^  drivers  would  drink  a  beverage  loaded 
with  taurine  to  boost  their  strength.  Red  Bull 
was  inspired  by  the  Thai  beverage,  introduced  to 
the  United  States  in  1997.  While  an  eight-ounce 
cup  of  coffee  contains  about  105  - 192  mg  of 
caffeine,  a  can  of  energy  drink  can  contain  up  to 
280  mg,  depending  on  the  brand.  Keep  in  mind, 
a  moderate  caffeine  dosage  is  considered  to  be 
200  to  300  mg  per  day.  When  a  aaved  boost 
won't  come  soon  enough  from  a  black  coffee, 
many  tum  to  energy  drinks  to  battle  fatigue  and 
improve  concentration  and  performance.  But  do 
the  risks  outweigh  the  benefits? 

Multiple  studies  have  examined  the  effects 
of  caffeine  and  energy  drinks  on  the  body 
Researchers  have  discovered  that  those  who 
regularly  consume  these  beverages  experience 
an  increase  in  heart  rate  of  eight  per  cent  on  the 
first  day,  and  eleven  per  cent  by  the  seventh  day. 
Caffeinated  beverages  are  known  to  increase 
blood  pressure  levels,  and  doctors  recommend 
that  those  with  a  heart  condition  or  high  blood 
pressure  steer  clear  Even  for  the  heart-healthy, 
high  consumption  can  result  in  a  range  of  side 
effects  such  as  anxiety,  difficulty  sleeping, 
palpitations  and  tremors.  Contrary  to  popular 
belief,  energy  drinks  are  not  recommended 
for  consumption  during  exercise,  as  they  are 
dehydrating.  For  the  same  reason,  it's  potentially 
dangerous  to  mix  energy  drinks  with  alcohol. 

Most  of  the  above  symptoms  are  associated 
with  high  caffeine  intake,  unspecific  to  energy 
drinks  alone.  However,  according  to  sports 
dietetics  specialist  Cynthia  Sass,  "Most  of  the 
energy  drinks  contain  high-tech  sounding  ingre- 
dients that  are  not  controlled  substances,  of  no 
value,  and  potentially  harmful  in  large  amounts. 
Energy  drinks  contain  multiple  stimulants  that, 
when  combined,  can  be  dangerous  and  have  a 
very  powerful  effect  on  the  body.  Most  people 
know  how  much  caffeine  they  can  tolerate,  but 
may  not  be  familiar  with  the  effects  of  some  of 
the  other  ingredients." 

Given  the  controversies  surrounding  these 
potent  beverages,  scientists  are  only  beginning 
to  discover  the  tme  physiological  effects.  While 
a  can  of  Red  Bull  may  keep  one  alert  for  a  much- 
needed  2  a.m.  study  session,  perhaps  you  should 
stick  with  Chai  tea. 
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Northern  Exposure 

The  Varsity's  army  of  critics  hit  the  streets  to  binge  on  music  at  NXNE 


BY  ROB  DUFFY,  SHOSHANA  WASSER,  WYNDHAM  BETTENCOURT-MCCARTHY,  AND  CHANDLER  LEVACK 

PHOTOS  BY  DAN  EPSTEIN  AND  DAVID  PIKE 


C  ummer  festival  season  is  upon  us,  and  it 
^  kiciced  off  in  spectacular  fasfiion  with  500 
performers  at  40  clubs  under  the  banner  of 
North  By  Northeast.  While  Toronto  is  blessed 
to  have  two  annual  large-scale  music  festivals, 
North  By  Northeast  holds  an  advantage  over 
Canadian  Music  Week  by  virtue  of  its  sheer  size, 
the  number  of  awesome  international  acts,  and 
beautiful  weather  (recent  CMW  experience  in- 
volved trudging  through  two  feet  of  freshly  fallen 
snow). 

For  a  festival  of  this  size,  timing  is  everything. 
NXNE  ran  like  clockwork,  with  40-minute  sets 
that  all  started  on  the  hour,  ensuring  that  fans 
could  stroll  from  venue  to  venue  with  relative 
ease. 

This  year's  story  was  the  lack  of  legendary 
acts  that  are  typically  brought  In  by  festival 
organizers.  With  the  absence  of  big  names  like 
former  festival  headliners  Dinosaur  Jr  and  the 
Buzzcocks,  the  onus  was  on  music  lovers  to  seek 
out  and  unearth  exciting  new  bands  which,  in 
our  experience,  led  to  more  successes  than  dis- 
appointments. 

If  you  were  able  to  get  out  and  enjoy  the  great 
music  and  perfect  weather,  congratulations.  If 
you  couldn't  make  it,  shame  on  you,  but  here's 
The  Varsity's  comprehensive  wrap  up  of  what 
you  missed.  — RD 


WEDNESDAY 

The  Stills-Mod  Club,  9  PM 

After  the  massive  success  of  their  debut  LP, 
2003's  Logic  Will  Break  Your  Heart,  it  all  went 
awry  for  The  Stills.  Lineup  changes  were  the 
main  culprit,  as  drummer  and  principal  song- 
writer Dave  Hamelin  emerged  from  behind 
the  kit  to  take  over  frontman  duties  on  the 
band's  second  album.  This  was  an  unequivo- 
cal disaster,  because  Hamelin  lacks  the  voice, 
magnetism  and  charisma  of  Tim  Fletcher,  who 
has  thankfully  taken  back  the  lead  vocal  on 
the  new  tracks  that  the  band  debuted  at  this 
Mod  Club  showcase.  Fletcher  scowled  as  the 
band  roared  through  the  majority  of  their  old 
favourites,  ditching  the  rootsy,  piano-driven 
songs  that  made  their  second  record  such  a 
flop.  Armed  with  a  massive  new  single,  "Being 
Here,"  that  has  all  the  bombast  of  U2's  "Beau- 
tiful Day,"  the  time  could  be  right  for  a  resur- 
gence. Perhaps  the  new  album,  due  in  August 
on  Arts  &  Crafts,  will  see  the  band  live  up  to 
their  early  potential,  but  only  time  will  tell. 
— RD 

Rating:  VWw  - 


THURSDAY 

Summerside— Dundas  Square,  6  PM 

The  Hard  Rock  Cafe  Main  Stage  at  Dundas 
Square  played  host  to  an  early  evening  set 
by  Burlington's  Summerside,  the  latest  in  a 
seemingly  endless  string  of  suburban  905 
cookie-cutter  emo  bands.  It's  a  genre  so  rife 
with  mimicry  that  it's  difficult  not  to  label  ev- 
ery band  "watered  down  Fall  Out  Boy  wan- 
nabes" and  stop  there.  Singer  Grant  Edwards' 
attempt  to  mimic  Patrick  Stump's  soulful 
vocals  turned  into  a  falsetto  that  made  him 
sound  like  he  was  battling  a  cold.  Summer- 
side  has  also  dropped  a  member  or  two  re- 
cently, chaining  Edwards  to  his  keyboard 
and  thereby  limiting  his  ability  to  be  the  kind 
of  energetic  frontman  that  is  practically  an 
emo  prerequisite.  Maybe  it  was  just  the  sun 
in  their  eyes,  but  the  only  aspect  of  Summer- 
side's  live  show  that  distinguishes  them  from 
their  contemporaries  is  their  lack  of  energy. 
Did  I  mention  they  have  pretty  rad  haircuts? 
— RD 

Rating:  Vw¥¥¥ 


Ted  Leo  and  The  Pharmacists  with  The 
Hospital  Bombers-Mod  Club,  8  PM 

There  was  something  nostalgic  in  the  air  on 
Thursday  night  at  the  Mod  Club.  Sounding  like 
a  grimy,  less  spastic  Los  Campesinos!,  open- 
ers The  Hospital  Bombers  (who  copped  their 
name  from  the  epic  Mountain  Goats  tune  "The 
Best  Ever  Death  Metal  Band  Out  of  Denton") 
sang  a  bombastic  guitar/violin  tribute  declar- 
ing, "Punk's  not  dead."  When  Ted  Leo  and  the 
Pharmacists  took  the  stage  at  a  punctual  eight 
o'clock,  they  opened  with  their  lament  to  the 
death  of  ska  entitled  "Where  Have  all  the  Rude 
Boys  Gone?"  It  all  sounded  wistful  for  the  mu- 
sic of  yesteryear,  the  irony  further  deepened  by 
the  excessive  product  placements  for  Converse 
sneakers  scattered  all  over  the  venue  (Joey 
Ramone  is  rolling  in  his  grave).  However,  Ted 
Leo's  mad  guitar  slinging  and  corrosive  vocals 
reignited  hope  in  a  crowd  who  were  becoming 
increasingly  ashamed  of  their  black  high-tops. 
Racing  through  material  from  his  three  recent 
stellar  albums,  Leo  presented  forty-five  min- 
utes of  raw,  wired  energy  that  passed  all  too 
quickly.  My  only  complaint  was  that  he  skipped 
his  usual  manic  live  version  of  "Ballad  of  a  Sin 
Eater,"  quite  possibly  the  best  song  about  Amer- 
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icans  ever  written.  By  the  time  Leo  iiad  the 
crowd  singing  along  to  "Me  and  Mia,"  all  was 
forgiven,  and  suddenly  the  rock  n'  roll  of  the 
past  seemed  like  nothing  compared  to  what 
some  musicians  are  producing  in  the  present. 
— WBM 

Rating:  WWW 


The  Vibrants— El  Mocambo 
Downstairs,  10  PM 

The  fact  that  The  Vibrants  were  one  of  the 
few  English  bands  brought  in  for  the  festival 
is  an  indicator  that  the  NXNE  programmers 
can't  be  all  that  concerned  with  UK  indie 
rock  at  the  moment.  Hailing  from  London,  the 
band  chart  angular  post-punk  territory  in  the 
vein  of  Bloc  Party  and  The  Libertines.  Yet  it 
seemed  that  jet  lag  from  the  long  flight  was 
getting  the  band  down,  as  they  practically 
slept  through  the  forgettable  first  half  of  their 
set.  Signs  of  life  sparked  later  on  with  "Shows 
You  Up,"  a  track  that  kick-started  a  series  of 
danceable  jams  that  showcased  the  drum- 
ming of  James  Hayward.  While  front  man 
Giles  Farnham  manages  a  few  memorable 
hooks.  The  Vibrants'  overall  package  gives 
you  the  sense  that  they're  a  band  destined  to 
placate  concertgoers'  dancing  shoes  until  the 
headliners  finally  make  it  out  of  the  dressing 
room.  — RD 


Rating:  Wvl 


OhoMcs— Silver  Dollar  (Thursday  11  PM, 
Friday  12  AM,  Saturday  2  AM) 

Toronto's  resident  lunatic  genius  Dan  Burke  has 
done  it  again,  importing  Sweden's  Oholics  to 
headline  three  consecutive  nights  of  his  NeXT 
shows  at  the  Silver  Dollar.  Having  entered  Thurs- 
day's show  without  grand  expectations,  Ohol- 
ics made  such  an  incredible  impression  on  me 
that  I  made  sure  to  turn  up  all  three  nights,  and 
I  was  definitely  not  alone.  They  describe  their 
sound  as  'psychedelic  electrorock,'  which  in 
practice  seems  to  be  a  combination  of  the 
band's  two  most  obvious  influences,  early 
incarnations  of  Pink  Floyd  and  Oasis.  In  fact, 
their  debut  single,  an  unreleased  early  Pink 
Floyd  track  written  by  Syd  Barrett  called 
"Lucy  Leave,"  was  the  only  Oholics  release 
available  until  Friday  night  when  Davy  Love's 
local  Magnificent  Sevens  label  released  a  new 
7-inch  single.  Juxtaposing  the  steely  compo- 
sure of  the  singer  and  guitarist  with  the  an- 
drogynous, barefoot  multi-instrumentalist 
who  alternated  between  sitar,  tambourine 
and  electronic  spacebox,  Oholics  put  on  the 
type  of  transcendent  live  show  that  inspired 
a  demonstration  of  Dan  Burke's  famed  trance- 
like snake  charmer  dance.  He  grooved  with 
good  reason,  as  Oholics  emerged  from  rela- 
tive anonymity  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  to 
become  the  most  noteworthy  band  of  the  fes- 
tival. The  frenzy  had  grown  to  such  an  extent 
by  Saturday  night  that  it  really  didn't  come  as 
a  surprise  when  George  Stroumboulopoulos 
leaned  into  my  ear  and  yelled,  "10,000  people 
are  going  to  say  they  were  here  tonight!  This 
band  is  going  to  be  huge!"  My  thoughts  ex- 
actly. — RD 

Rating:  WWV 

Monotonix— Reverb,  11  PM 

Talk  about  interactive!  Tel  Aviv-based 
Monotonix's  Thursday  night  set  lasted  just 
twenty-five  minutes,  but  that  was  enough 
for  the  crowd  to  be  wowed  by  their  creative 
audacity.  Shunning  the  stage  entirely,  the 
band  initially  set  up  their  wares  on  the  dance 
floor  amidst  the  audience.  Within  minutes, 
singer  Ami  Shalev  was  flinging  the  drum  set 
at  crowd  members  (while  percussionist  Hag- 
gai  Fershtman  hardly  missed  a  beat)  and  was 
dousing  attendees  with  pilfered  beer.  Guitar- 
ist Yonatan  Gat  joined  Shalev  in  scaling  the 
Reverb's  pillars,  jumping  onto  the  bar,  and 
collapsing  onto  onlookers  as  they  continu- 
ally lost  their  balance.  Monotonix  may  also 
have  played  some  music,  but  we  can't  seem 
to  remember — the  complete  break  from  ex- 
pectation itself  was  enough  to  overwhelm  our 
senses.  — SW 


Rating:  WW 


FRIDAY 

Dance  Electric— Neutral,  9  PM 

Considering  NXNE's  indie  focus,  this  year's  line- 
up featured  some  notably  aging  acts  (Here's  look- 
ing at  you,  Chris  Murphy).  Enter  the  fresh-faced 
Mississaugan  Dance  Electric,  with  a  flailing  en- 
ergy that  puts  their  youth  to  good  use.  Despite  a 
last-minute  set  time  change  due  to  the  lateness  of 
opening  rockers  Perla  (who  got  lost  en  route  from 
Iceland),  the  band  managed  a  dynamic,  power- 
ful show.  The  quartet  of  twenty-somethings 
possesses  an  enviable  chemistry  and  cohesive- 
ness.  Though  the  bandmates  are  off  in  different 
directions  this  year,  hopefully  they'll  maintain 
the  bond — such  fond  friends  can  be  hard  to  find. 
— SW 

Rating:  WVw 


Ok  City  Ok-Silver  Dollar,  9  PM 

This  Tokyo  outfit  traveled  a  long  way  to  play  a 
one-off  show  in  Toronto,  and  unfortunately,  the 
13-hour  flight  simply  wasn't  worth  it.  Lead  singer 
and  Texas  native  Kay  Grace  and  his  Japanese 
backing  band  play  an  uninspired  brand  of  clas- 
sic rock  that  can't  even  net  them  a  record  deal  in 
Japan.  Their  set  was  a  bore,  from  the  forgettable 
songwriting,  to  their  complete  absence  of  cha- 
risma, to  the  contrived  gimmicks  like  the  thick- 
rimmed  glasses  with  mini  headlamps  that  they 
threw  on  during  half  of  one  song,  for  some  inex- 
plicable reason.  Even  the  cute  female  bassist  who 
thanked  the  audience  for  coming  wasn't  enough 
to  make  up  for  the  band's  attempt  to  throw  every- 
thing at  the  wall  and  have  nothing  stick.  — RD 


Rating:  WWW 


Art  Shine-Hideout,  9  PM 

With  all  the  amazing  live  shows  at  NXNE,  it's  in- 
evitable that  some  acts  aren't  going  to  get  much 
attention.  Like  singer-songwriter  Ari  Shine,  who 
played  to  a  sparse  crowd  at  Queen  Street's  Hide- 
out. Shine  is  not  young,  hip,  or  particularly  in- 
novative, but  he's  not  unlistenable  either.  With 
a  strong  voice  and  good  range,  his  charismatic 
stage  presence  helped  boost  his  predominantly 
lackluster  material.  If  you're  going  to  arm  your- 
self with  only  an  acoustic  guitar,  it's  best  to  have 
some  deep  Elliott  Smith-esque  lyrics  on  your 


side  and  a  compelling  story  to  tell.  Hopefully 
Shine  can  make  it  to  that  stage  eventually,  but  the 
show's  strongest  moment  was  his  deadpain  cover 
of  Eurythmics'  "Missionary  Man"  (which  was  ad- 
mittedly pretty  awesome).  When  it  came  down 
to  it.  Shine  himself  was  even  willing  to  admit  his 
shortcomings:  the  chorus  of  one  song  found  him 
repeatedly  telling  a  girl  "you're  cooler  than  me." 
Well  okay  dude,  if  you  say  so.  — WBM 

Rating:  WWW  V 


Attack  In  Black— El  Mocambo 
Downstairs,  11  PM 

Rumours  were  flying  when  a  mysterious  "special 
guest"  timeslot  was  placed  up  against  loveable 
emo  band  Moneen  at  the  El  Mocambo  main  floor 
on  Friday  night.  Despite  the  raging  thunderstorm 
outside,  curious  concertgoers  arrived  in  droves 
to  find  local  indie  darlings  Attack  in  Black  taking 
the  stage  downstairs.  Best  known  for  their  2007 
radio  hit  "Young  Leaves,"  the  band  shied  away 
from  their  popular  tunes  in  favour  of  harder  rock 
and  country-influenced  songs.  Lead  vocalist 
Daniel  Romano  expressed  his  exhilaration  over 
Attack  in  Black's  ability  to  pull  off  a  secret  show 
for  a  packed  house,  a  marked  achievement  for 
a  relatively  new  band.  Then  again,  they're  shar- 
ing the  main  stage  at  next  month's  Edgefest  with 
the  likes  of  Stone  Temple  Pilots  and  Sam  Roberts 
Band.  At  this  point,  stardom  seems  inevitable. 
— SW 


Rating:  WWl 


Moneen— El  Mocambo  Upstairs,  11  PM 

Veteran  Brampton  rockers  Moneen  are  purveyors 
of  a  mature  kind  of  emo  that  flies  over  the  heads 
of  mere  drunk  teenagers.  They  mixed  a  slower  se- 
lection of  untitled  new  songs  with  old  favourites 
with  such  stellar  titles  as  "Are  We  Really  Happy 
with  Who  We  Are  Right  Now?"  and  "If  Tragedy's 
Appealing,  Then  Disaster's  an  Addiction."  While 
it  was  a  treat  to  see  a  band  of  Moneen's  stature 
play  a  club  show,  the  raw  power  was  simply  too 
much.  The  microphone  fuses  were  blown  mul- 
tiple times,  and  it  was  so  hot  that  singer  Kenny 
Bridges  claimed  he  felt  like  he  was  singing  un- 
derwater and  drowning  in  the  process.  But  the 
crowd's  enthusiasm  made  it  all  worthwhile — 
how  often  do  you  see  kids  crowd  surfing  upstairs 
at  the  Elmo?  — RD 


Rating:  WVv 
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SATURDAY 

Carina  Round— Savannah  Room  9  PM 

No  more  than  30  spectators  gathered  at  the 
tiny  back  stage  of  the  Savannah  Room,  and 
were  treated  to  a  short  yet  intimate  acous- 
tic set  by  British  singer-songwriter  Carina 
Round,  with  some  help  on  lead  guitar  from  her 
collaborator  and  record  producer  Dan  Burns. 
Round's  effortless  charm  was  on  full  display, 
as  she  demanded  a  swig  of  an  audience  mem- 
ber's beer,  claiming  that  Canada  makes  her 
drink  twelve  times  more  than  normal.  Given 
the  setting,  her  softer  material  was  the  stron- 
gest, including  a  haunting  impromptu  sing- 
along  that  featured  Round  harmonizing  with 
the  audience.  It  made  for  a  soothing  start  to  a 
hectic  night.  — RD 

Rating:  WVw  ^ 


The  I  Spies- 

10  PM 


El  Mocambo  Downstairs, 


Local  post-punk  outfit  The  I  Spies  roared 
through  a  selection  of  barnburners  from  their 
2007  independently  released  LP,  In  the  Night, 
including  "Stop  Screaming,"  "Up  All  Night," 
and  the  similarily-named  title  track.  Decked 
out  with  the  most  fashionable  of  indie  rock 
accessories  (white  sunglasses,  gold  blazers), 
they  certainly  looked  the  part  of  headliners. 
However,  the  Saturday  night  showcase  didn't 
catch  them  at  the  top  of  their  game.  With  the 
recent  addition  of  a  live  keyboardist  to  repli- 
cate the  album's  layered  piano  and  organ  ar- 
rangements, effervescent  singer  Johnny  Kay's 
vocals  were  often  lost  in  the  mix,  burying  the 
band's  colossal  hooks.  — RD 

Rating:  Ww 


Monotonix  (Third  Show)— Sneaky 
Dee's,  12  AM 

You're  standing  on  an  amplifier  on  stage  at 
Sneaky  Dee's  trying  not  to  get  crushed  by  a 
tattooed  monster  pouring  beers  into  the  au- 
dience. Flashbulbs  and  cell  phone  cameras 
blind  your  eyes.  A  100-pound  Israeli  punk 
rocker  shimmies  onto  a  hanging  sprinkler 
and  kicks  his  steel-toed  boots  in  the  air  while 
a  screaming  crowd  tries  to  keep  him  stable. 
To  your  left,  a  puffy-haired  guitarist  unleash- 
es surf-punk  licks  while  grandstanding  on  a 
speaker,  then  dives  swan-like  into  the  dirge. 
The  audience  paws  at  the  Borat  look-alike 
drummer  like  werewolves  then — holy  shit! 
— hoists  him  and  his  bass  drum  into  the  air 
as  he  ferociously  pounds  out  an  airborne  solo. 
You're  worried  your  ears  might  be  bleeding. 
You're  worried  that  the  audience  is  going  to 
torch  your  favourite  Tex  Mex  restaurant  to 
the  ground  with  the  end  of  a  flaming  joint.  But 
with  one  last  catlike  jump,  the  lead  singer  falls 
to  the  ground  and  ends  the  set  screeching  on 
the  ground.  We  embrace  and  1  slap  his  sweaty 
back  in  congratulations.  Does  the  music  even 
matter  when  the  antics  are  this  surreal?  — CL 

Rating:  WWV 

Redd  Kross— Lee's  Palace,  1  AM 

While  NXNE  organizers  didn't  bolster  their 
lineup  with  heavy  hitters  past,  Los  Angeles' 
Redd  Kross  have  all  the  credibility  of  last 
year's  special  guests  Dinosaur  Jr.,  with  higher 
grooming  standards.  Dressed  in  Marc  Jacobs 
suits  that  were  swiftly  removed,  the  band 
played  off  their  signature  power  pop  sludge 
with  sugary  nasal  vocals  by  lead  singer  Jeff 
MacDonald,  and  a  driving  rhythm  section. 
"Blow  You  A  Kiss  In  The  Wind"  was  good 
kitschy  fun  with  theatrical  hand  gestures  and 
an  extended  guitar  solo,  while  "Follow  The 
Leader"  held  more  slacker  charm  than  even 
Evan  Dando  could  muster.  The  band  played 
on  much  longer  than  their  40-minute  restric- 
tion, relishing  their  rock-star  status  in  front 
of  a  mid-aged  crowd  that  delighted  in  every 
bouncy  single.  Some  come  to  NXNE  for  youth- 
ful bands  on  the  cusp  of  breaking  out.  Some 
come  for  old  favorites.  Redd  Kross  have  been 
playing  longer  than  high-schoolers  Ruby 
Coast  have  been  alive,  and  it  shows  in  every 
soaring  crescendo.  — CL 


Rating:  VW¥¥ 
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Euro  Cup  mania  striices  Toronto 

How  do  the  different  neighbourhoods  of  Toronto  react  to  the  y 
madness  of  Euro  2008?  The  Varsity  talks  to  the  city's  soccer  fans 


Croatia 

Streetsville,  Mississauga 

At  the  corner  of  Eglinton  and  Missis- 
sauga Road,  a  wood  crafted  sign  reads: 
"Welcome  to  Streetsville,  the  Village 
in  the  City  of  Mississauga."  This  sign 
reflects  the  small-town  charm  of  the 
neighbourhood  that  lies  beyond  it.  But 
more  importantly,  it  symbolizes  the 
friendly  nature  of  Streetsville's  dynam- 
ic Croatian  community. 

During  the  first  week  of  the  Euro 
Cup,  Streetville's  Croatians  were  out 
in  full  force,  welcoming  locals  and  visi- 
tors alike  to  cheer  on  their  home  team. 
Many  gathered  to  watch  the  games  at 
the  Croatian  National  Sports  Club  on 
Queen  Street.  Led  by  Nedo,  affection- 
ately known  as  "the  best  manager  of 
Toronto  Croatia  and  our  favourite  un- 
cle," the  gang  shared  drinks  and  stories 
of  Croatia's  success. 

"We  are  very  powerful  in  sports... 
There's  always  somebody  from  such 
a  small  nation  that  comes  up  and 
performs  for  its  country  and  for  its 
{>eople. . .  Croatia  is  a  small  nation,  but 
a  nation  of  major  domination,"  said  con- 
tractor and  Sports  Club  regular  Dalibor 
'Daillas'  Milicevic.  And  cifter  their  coun- 
try dominated  Euro  favourite  Germany 
with  a  2-1  win  on  Thursday,  moving  to 
first  place  in  Group  B  and  securing  a 
spot  in  the  qucirter-finals,  Streetsville 
became  a  village  of  major  celebration. 

The  community's  historical  build- 
ings and  comer  stores  were  virtually 
unrecognizable  amidst  the  cheering 
fans,  waving  flags,  and  blaring  horns.  "It 
feels  so  good  being  in  Streetsville  right 
here  on  Canadian  soil,  lifting  up  the 
three  colours  [of  the  Croatian  flag]:  red, 
white,  and  blue  and  holding  the  check- 
ers," said  super-fan  Justin  Skrinjar  as  he 
joined  in  on  the  excitement. 

Further  down  the  road  at  Father  Kam- 
ber  Croatian  Parish  Park,  thousands 
of  fans  watched  the  games  outdoors 
amongst  the  foliage,  their  friends,  and 
those  ubiquitous  Croatian  flags.  Mi- 
licevic insisted  that  the  park  is  always 
a  lively  and  community  oriented  place. 
There  is  only  one  difference  between 
the  park's  weekly  Sunday  picnics  and 
its  current  Euro  celebrations:  "Soccer 
brings  out  more  checkers,"  a  proud  Mi- 
licevic stated. 

Look  out  for  more  checkers  and  that 
glorious  red,  white,  and  blue  when  the 
Euro  2008  quarter-finals  commence  on 
June  19. 
— SARAQUINN 


Greece 


The  Danforth 


Portugal  Poland 


Greece  entered  this  year's  Euro  Cup 
with  high  hopes  of  reliving  their  2004 
championship-stealing  glory,  and  the 
Danforth  was  in  full  blue  and  white  re- 
galia in  the  first  week  of  the  games. 

Almost  all  of  the  upscale  restau- 
rants and  bars  along  the  strip  sported 
multiple  plasma  TVs.  Patios  were  the 
best  for  patriotic  fans,  who  stood  up 
and  belted  out  the  national  anthem  at 
the  beginning  of  each  game.  The  best 
seats  were  at  Cafe  Frappe  at  Danforth 
and  Fenwick.  It  didn't  seem  to  matter 
whether  customers  were  noshing  on 
anything  especially  Greek — most  pa- 
trons chose  from  the  regular  array  of 
beers  or  went  with  an  iced  coffee — as 
long  as  they  were  in  the  characteristic 
Greek  blue. 

As  for  the  games.  The  Simpsons' 
portrayal  of  international  soccer  as 
being  five  defense  players  passing 
the  ball  back  and  forth  with  the  other 
team  waiting  for  them  to  make  a  move 
proved  a  fairly  accurate  description  of 
the  strategy  that  won  Greece  the  cup 
in  2004  It  did  wonders  in  2004;  less 
so  this  year.  "Shoot  it!"  was  the  main 
cheer  from  exasperated  fans.  Come- 
dic  relief  came  with  replays  of  coach 
Otto  Rehhagel's  wild  gesticulations  in 
response  to  bad  plays.  But  it  was  trag- 
edy for  the  Heroes  of  Hellas.  There 
was  some  optimism  that  the  team 
could  bring  it  back  after  their  2-0  loss 
to  Sweden  on  Saturday,  but  it  all  came 
crashing  down  with  Saturday's  game 
against  Russia  leaving  Greece  shut 
out  and  pointless  after  two  losses.  At 
five  minutes  to  go  in  the  second  game 
the  patio  set  were  on  their  feet  when 
Charisteas  seemed  to  have  tied  the 
game,  only  to  be  dismayed  when  the 
goal  was  called  offside. 

One  of  the  post-game  long  faces 
was  that  of  spectator  John  Katsis, 
who  found  that  when  Greece  stopped 
trying  to  repeat  their  plays  from  2004 
they  put  up  a  better  fight.  He  chalked 
up  the  team's  poor  performance  to 
pressure.  "Last  time  they  had  nothing 
to  prove.  This  time  they  had  the  title 
of  defending  champions,  so  1  guess 
there  was  a  little  more  stress.  Unfortu- 
nately, we  can't  walk  around  with  our 
head  held  high,  not  going  out  at  this 
stage.  There's  nothing  we  can  do  now 
except  walk  around  and  talk  about  the 
game  for  the  next  three  months." 
—JADE  COLBERT 


College  &  Ossington 

The  Portuguese  kicked  off  their 
Euro  2008  campaign  in  style  with  a 
comfortable  2-0  victory  against  Tur- 
key. Amongst  the  Portuguese  fans 
spread  out  along  College  Street,  the 
pre-match  banter  emphasized  the 
shared  optimism  the  community 
holds  for  their  team's  chances  this 
year.  This  time  around,  they  may 
have  a  solid  case. 

There  is  a  sense  of  mission  for  Por- 
tugal. The  wound  of  falling  to  Greece 
in  the  Euro  2004  final  has  not  healed. 
Judging  by  their  opening  game,  the 
Portuguese  team  seems  to  be  as 
hungry  for  success  as  their  fans  in 
Toronto. 

Another  reason  for  Portugal's  opti- 
mism is  Cristiano  Ronaldo.  For  those 
unfamiliar  with  the  finer  details  of 
the  game  known  here  as  'soccer,'  he 
could  be  described  as  a  'phenom'. 
Having  matured  greatly  from  four 
years  ago,  he  is  set  on  a  course  to 
become  World  Player  of  the  Year.  The 
fans'  confidence  may  be  matched 
by  a  team  capable  of  finally  win- 
ning their  first  major  tournament. 
Speaking  to  the  hordes  of  Portuguese 
fans  crammed  inside  bars  along  Col- 
lege brought  home  the  importance  of 
this  competition.  If  Portugal  wins,  the 
party  would  last  for  weeks.  The  fans 
would  forfeit  their  jobs  and  scrap 
their  schedules,  choosing  to  go  wild. 
The  desperation  to  win  is  further 
heightened  by  the  closeness  of  the 
Italian  and  Portuguese  communities. 
Having  conglomerated  in  roughly  the 
same  neighbourhood  on  arriving  in 
Canada,  Portuguese  and  Italian-Ca- 
nadians cannot  escape  each  other's 
successes  and  failures  in  major  soc- 
cer tournaments.  Watching  the  Ital- 
ian street  parties  after  World  Cup 
2006  only  added  to  this  local  rivalry. 
The  Portuguese  are  desperate  to  step 
out  from  under  the  shadow  of  Italy,  to 
wave  the  green  and  red  flag  in  their 
own  celebration  party,  and  to  banish 
the  memory  of  their  own  Greek  trag- 
edy four  years  ago. 

After  witnessing  the  insan- 
ity outside  Cervejeria  at  College 
and  Ossington  following  Portu- 
gal's victory  in  the  opening  game, 
rest  assured  that  if  Portugal  wins  a 
major  trophy,  the  party  will  be  well 
worth  attending.  Forca  Portugal! 
—TOM  MARSHALL 


Roncesvalles  Village 

Do  you  want  to  hear  a  good  Polish 
joke?  Here's  one  for  you.  It  takes  place 
on  Thursday,  June  12th  in  the  pre- 
dominately Polish  neighborhood  of 
Roncesvalles. 

A  man  walks  into  a  Polish  bar  called 
Zagloba,  during  the  Euro  Cup  match  in 
which  Poland  leads  Austria  1-0  in  the 
second  half.  This  is  Poland's  first  ever 
Euro,  and  since  they  lost  their  opening 
game  to  Germany,  this  could  be  their 
first  ever  win.  In  the  bar,  a  crowd  of 
ten  Polish-speaking  fans  are  gathered 
around  the  television  to  watch  the 
game.  The  man  grabs  a  nearby  chair 
and  admires  the  charming  bar,  adorned 
with  a  collection  of  Polish  soccer  mem- 
orabilia, a  3-D  poster  for  Zywiec  beer, 
old  fashioned  gaming  machines,  and  a 
handsome  poster  of  the  New  York  City 
skyline  at  night,  replete  with  the  World 
Trade  Center  The  hushed  comments 
of  the  fans  turn  into  mumbles  and  then 
yells,  as  the  game  reaches  its  denoue- 
ment and  Poland  narrowly  misses  their 
insurance  goal.  At  the  last  minute  of 
the  match,  a  Polish  player  is  called  for 
a  penalty  in  the  box,  and  Austria  scores 
on  a  free  kick.  Game  over  1-1  tie.  Not  a 
happy  ending  for  the  assembled  crowd. 

The  man  leaves  the  bar,  and  as  he 
wanders  south,  he  discovers  another, 
more  well-lit  bar  called  The  Dizzy, 
where  fans  are  spilling  out  the  door  One 
patron,  a  Polish  soccer  fan  named  Jools 
Chrosicki,  says  that  the  tying  Austria 
goal  was  unavoidable.  Poland  had  many 
chances  to  score  in  the  second  half,  but 
failed  to  capitalize.  Another  well-spirit- 
ed fan,  a  dead  ringer  for  Philip  Seymour 
Hoffman,  pipes  up  that  Chrosicki  is  "the 
only  Polish  guy  on  Roncesvalles  that 
would  admit  it  was  a  good  call,"  causing 
the  bar  to  erupt  in  fits  of  laughter 

The  man  suddenly  remembers  read- 
ing that  Poland  is  scheduled  to  co-host 
the  2012  Euro.  However,  Poland  would 
only  host  if  the  facilities  could  be  com- 
pleted in  time.  At  this  point,  Warsaw 
has  no  main  soccer  stadium,  and  is 
nowhere  near  ready  to  host.  Chrosicki 
speculates  that  Spain,  or  Ireland/Wales 
will  take  Poland's  place. 

The  man  boards  a  streetcar  and  at 
the  next  stop  another  streetcar  passen- 
ger, apropos  of  nothing,  announces  to 
the  driver,  "This  is  a  terrible  day.  Poland 
lost,  or  tied  or  something."  This  is  the 
real  joke  of  the  day. 
—CHARLES  TRAPUNSKI 


Italy 

College  Street 


Hours  before  Italy's  2008  Euro  Cup 
debut,  wearing  the  same  clothes 
and  commingling  at  the  same  bars 
as  during  the  2006  World  Cup  in 
Germany,  Italian  soccer  fanatics  de- 
scended upon  College  Street  hoping 
for  the  same  result:  another  major 
championship  victory. 

Draped  in  Italian  flags  and  jer- 
seys, fans  joined  their  beloved  Az- 
zurri  in  singing  the  Italian  national 
anthem  prior  to  their  match  versus 
the  Netherlands. 

Italian  super-fan  Giuseppe  Rauti, 
wearing  customized  Crocs,  a  wig 
bearing  the  Italian  colours,  a  pair 
of  pants  made  from  an  Italian  flag 
and  a  classic  Azzurri  jersey — a 
costume  also  donned  when  he 
grabbed  the  front  page  of  the  To- 
ronto Star  after  Italy's  World  Cup 
win — exemplified  the  passion  that 
has  taken  hold  of  Toronto's  soccer- 
hungry  Italian  community. 

"I  wait  every  four  years  and  I  wait 
every  two  years.  This  is  my  favou- 
rite time  of  year.  My  favourite  ev- 
erything," explained  Rauti. 

But  what  a  difference  45  minutes 
can  make.  After  a  less  than  stellar 
half  by  the  Azzurri,  plagued  with 
questionable  coaching  decisions,  a 
controversial  goal  in  favour  of  the 
Netherlands  and  an  unshakable 
performance  by  Dutch  goalkeeper 
Edwin  van  der  Sar,  the  enthusi- 
asm of  the  Italian  supporters  was 
crushed. 

Conversations  turned  to  the  lack 
of  leadership  on  the  Italian  side, 
brought  about  by  the  loss  of  cap- 
tain and  2006  FIFA  Player  of  the 
Year  Fabio  Cannavaro  and  Italy's 
inability  to  control  an  incredibly 
strong  Dutch  team. 

"They're  just  playing  bad.  All  and 
all  they're  playing  bad,"  said  Joe 
Martino,  21. 

As  time  began  to  wind  down  in 
the  second  half  and  raindrops  be- 
gan to  fall,  Italian  fans  began  trick- 
ling out  onto  College  Street  in  disbe- 
lief. Their  flags  now  used  as  shelter 
against  the  rain,  but  not  the  pain  of 
an  embarrassing  loss. 

Things  did  not  improve  in  their 
second  game  versus  Romania.  A 
late  goal  and  a  late  save  by  the  Ital- 
ians leading  to  a  1-1  tie  have  now  set 
up  a  final  group  match  showdown 
versus  long  time  rivals  France. 

With  a  rematch  of  the  2006  World 
Cup  Final  looming  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  an  early  exit  from  the 
tournament, supporter  Alfonso 
Querlia  managed  to  express  the 
anguish  felt  by  Italian  fans  around 
the  city: 

"The  support  is  obviously  awe- 
some, the  love  is  there,  but  it's  just 
not  happening  on  the  field  right 
now.  That's  pretty  much  all  there  is 
to  say." 

—VERONICA  BARBIERI 


sports@thevarsity.ca 
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If  Portugal  wins, 
the  party  would  last 
for  weeks.  The  fans 
would  forfeit  their 
jobs  and  scrap  their 
schedules,  choosing 
to  go  wild. 


Draped  in  Italian 
flags  and  jerseys, 
fans  joined  their 
beloved  Azzurri  in 
singing  the  Italian 
national  anthem 
prior  to  their 
match  versus  the 
Netherlands. 


2*.  I 


The  community's 
historical  buildings 
and  corner  stores 
were  virtually 
unrecognizable 
amidst  the  cheering 
fans,  waving  flags, 
and  blaring  horns. 


Do  you  want  to 
hear  a  good  Polish 
joke?  Here's  one 
for  you.  It  takes 
place  on  Thursday, 
June  12th  in  the 
predominately 
Polish 

neighborhood  of 
Roncesvalles. 


OS  were  the  best  for  patriotic  fans,  who  stood  up  and 
ed  out  the  national  anthem  at  the  beginning  of  each 
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The  Varsity 


Guy  1:  So  I  think  I  may  take  summer  courses  at  Ryerson. 
Guy  2:  ...or  you  could  be  normal  and  stay  the  fuck  away  from 
Ryerson.  You  know,  whatever. 
— On  St.  George  Campus 

Guy:  So  Locke  was  in  support  of  the  Glorious  Revolution? 
Girl:  What's  that? 

Guy:  I  thought  you  said  you'd  read  it? 
Girl:  I  read  the  book,  not  the  Spark  Notes. 
— On  St.  George  Campus 


Guy  to  friend  holding  LCBO  bag:  I  don't  even  care- 
drink  and  mack  on  16  year  old  girls  ALL  NIGHT! 
—On  Charles  St.  West 


-we  re  gonna 


Prospective  Student:  So,  what's  your  team  mascot  here? 

Tour  Guide  1:  Well. ..err... uh... 

Tour  Guide  2: 1  think  it's  The  Varsity  Blues. 

Prospective  Student:  Isn't  that  the  name  of  the  team? 

Tour  Guide  2:  And  it's  the  mascot. 

Prospective  Student:  U  of  T  doesn't  make  much  sense,  does  it? 

—AttfieAC 

Student:  Yeah,  she  said  'good  luck'  to  me.  [Friend  rolls  eyes  and 
shakes  head.]  I  know.  It's  the  University  of  Toronto — she  doesn't 
mean  'good  luck.'  What  she  really  means  is  'I  hope  you  choke  on  a 
toothpick  and  die  so  I  can  get  your  spot  in  the  program.' 
Friend,  sighing:  It  really  is  a  shame  this  school  has  to  be  so 
competitive...  How'd  you  do  on  that  last  test? 
— On  St.  George  Campus 

Guy  to  friend:  How  often  do  you  get  an  erection  while  walking 
around  on  campus? 
—At  EJ  Pratt  Library 
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DINOSAUR  COMICS  By  Ryan  North 


Guys '    My  romance  novel 
still  has  a  terminal  case 
of  the  totally  sucks! 


Physical  attractive- 
ness is  a  good  start! 


I 'm  thinking, 
maybe  I  have 
no  business 
writing 

romantical-like 


I ' ve  got  CHARACTERS  but  no 
spark.    They're  not  falling 
in  love  with  each  other! 
They're  staring  at  each 
other  across  open  plains 
in  sunset,  but  then  when 
they  finally  meet  up  they 
shake  hands  cordially. 
THEM,  after  a  lengthy 
silence,  they  inquire 
about  the  weather. 
Hov/  do  people  friggin 
fall  in  love!? 


I  ended  up  with  erotica,  utahraptor. 
And  I  felt  very  odd  sitting  there, 
writing  about  two  imaginary  people 
THAT  I  MADE  UP  having  sex  with  each 
other. 

\  Maybe  try 

making  tnem 
celibate?  '~" 

 4= 


LATER 

okay, 
here. 


North 


I  am  writing  ROMANCE 
No  sex! 

Shortly  after 
c  elib  ately  inqiiiring 
^about  the  weather, 
Samaritha 
SI  ^  exclaiitie4 

" Ar>tonio\  lam 
i  \  definitely  'going  oraT 
I  \  onyourigbtnow!" 

. . .Alright. 
I'll  use  that 
as  the  title. 


■,A-,iA>.  cfrfants .  com 


A  SOFTER  WORLD  By  Joey  Comeau 


horn*  and  j  comeau 


CAMPUS  EVENTS 


ON  CAMPUS 

ADVANCED  SCREENING: 
GET  SMART 

See  the  new  Steve  Carell  movie 
before  your  friends  get  bragging 
rights. 

Mon.  June  16, 8:30p.m.- 
10:40p.m.  Free  with  a  pass  from 
CINSSU. 

Innis  Town  Hall  (2  Sussex  Ave) 
cinssu.fff@utoronto.ca 

THE  GHOSTS  OF  UNIVERSITY  OF 
TORONTO  WALK 

Don't  wait  until  Hallowe'en  to  see 

the  ghost  of  Robertson  Davies. 

Men.  June  16, 10-ll:15p.m.  $10 

with  pre-registration. 

Meet  at  the  ROM  (100  Queen's 

Park) 

416-487-9017 

LOVE  AND  SEX  IN  ANCIENT  EGYPT 

Lecture  presented  by  the  Society 
for  the  Study  of  Egyptian 
Antiquities. 

Wed.  June  18,  7p.m.  $5  for  non- 
members 

Near  and  Middle  Eastern  Studies 
Building  Room  323  (4  Bancroft 
Avenue) 

www.utoronto.ca/nmc 

MIDSUMMER'S  EVE  CELEBRATION 

Camping  at  Hart  House  farm  with 

stargazing,  fireworks,  and  more. 

Sat.  June  21, 11a. m  to  Sun.  June 

22.  $35  with  bus. 

Meet  at  Hart  House  (7  Hart  House 

Circle) 

www.harthouse.utoronto.ca 

U  OFT  PRIDE  PUB 

All  are  welcome  for  a  great  BBQ. 
Wed.  June  25,  5p.m-la.m.  $5 


cover  after  9p.m. 

Hart  House  Quad  (7  Hart  House 

Circle) 

www.lgbtq.utoronto.ca 

STRAWBERRY-PICKING  BUS  TOUR 

Includes  lunch  by  Slow  Food 
Toronto  and  two  quarts  of  berries. 
Sat.  June  28,  lla.m-4p.m.  $40 
for  adults. 

Meet  at  Brick  Works  Farmer's 
Market  (550  Bayview  Avenue) 
uofttix.ca/view.php?id=369 

LA  MOVIDA  DANCE  CRUISE 

U  of  T  Dance  Club  invites  you  to  a 

dance  party  on  the  water. 

Fri.July4,  7:30p.m-12a.m.$35 

for  non-members 

Pier  29  at  Queen  Elizabeth  Dock 

(261  Queen's  Quay  East) 

www.utdance.com 

AS  YOU  LIKE  IT  OH 
PHILOSOPHER'S  WALK 

Bring  your  own  blanket  for 
biweekly  Shakespeare  In  The  Park. 
July  6  through  August  2,  Weds, 
and  Sat.  at  7:30p.m. 
Philosopher's  Stage  (80  Queen's 
Park) 

uofttix.ca/view.php?id=364 


OFF  CAMPUS 

TORONTO  PRIDE  WEEK 

Comedy,  concerts,  parades, 
and  fun. 

Fri.June  20  to  Thurs.  June  27. 
Free! 

Various  locations  across  Toronto. 
www.pridetoronto.com 


asofterworld.com 


TORONTO  JAZZ  FESTIVAL 

Explore  over  150  places  of 
worship  and  National  Historical 
Sites. 

Fri.June  20  to  Sun.  June  29. 
Various  locations  across  Toronto. 
www.tojazz.com 

TORONTO  INTERNATIONAL 
DRAGON  BOAT  FESTIVAL 

Multicultural  food,  concerts,  and 

of  course,  boat  races. 

Sat.  June  21  to  Sun.  June  22, 

8a.m-6p.m.  Free! 

Centre  Island  (Ferry  from  Bay/ 

Queen's  Quay) 

www.dragonboats.com 

FRINGE  OF  TORONTO  THEATRE 
FESTIVAL 

Toronto's  largest  theatre  festival 

features  musicals,  improv, 

drama,  and  more. 

Weds.  July  2  to  Sun.  July  13. 

Various  theatres. 

www.fringetoronto.com 


To  have  your  U  of  T  campus  event 
listed  in  this  space  for  FREE,  just 
send  the  appropriate  details  to 
listings@thevarsity.ca 


Last  month's  Doors  Open  event  gave  the  public  a  rare  opportunity  to  view  the 
green  root  of  the  Robertson  Building  at  215  Spadina.  The  plants  help  moderate 
building  temperature,  dampen  noise  from  the  outside,  and  reduce  water  runoff 
during  storms.— ANDREW  LOUIS 


TENNIS  ANYONE? 

A  preview  of  the  upcoming  and  W 
heavily  anticipated  Roger's  Cup  \J 


THE 


VARSITY 


SCARBOROUGH  SHAKEUP 

I  The  SCSU  mal<es  a  controversial  hire  for  in- 
terim president.  Read  more  at  ( hf^v.p«i'':n.  y,ca 


FRINGE  FESTIVAL 

Toronto's  annual  theatre  binge 
yields  plenty  of  hits — ^and  misses 
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Cops  bust  frat  boys  for  drugs,  brass  knuckles 

Two  charged  after  late-night  raid  uncovers  stash  worth  $126,000 


LIEM  VU 


Following  a  drug  raid  at  the  Delta  Kap- 
pa Epsilon  frat  house  on  St.  George 
Street,  a  U  of  T  student  and  a  graduate 
face  multiple  drug  possession  charg- 
es. Police  broke  down  the  doors  of  the 
DKE  house  in  the  late  hours  of  Friday, 
June  27,  to  find  over  $126,000  worth 
of  narcotics.  The  investigation  found 
nearly  one  kilogram  of  ketamine, 
more  than  300  grams  of  cocaine,  and 
psilocybin,  better  known  as  magic 
mushrooms.  Ketamine,  or  "Special 
K,"  is  sometimes  used  as  a  date  rape 
drug  for  its  anesthetic  effects. 

Yong  Park,  the  21-year-old  under- 
grad,  faces  three  counts  of  posses- 
sion for  the  purpose  of  trafficking  and 
one  count  of  possessing  proceeds 
from  the  offence.  Waseem  Malleye, 
the  29-year-old  graduate,  is  charged 
with  possessing  brass  knuckles,  a 
prohibited  weapon,  in  addition  to  two 
counts  of  trafficking  and  receiving 
proceeds  from  cocaine  possession. 

Rob  Steiner,  U  of  T's  AVP  strate- 
gic communications,  said  that  while 
some  DKE  members  are  students  at 
the  university,  there  is  no  direct  affili- 
ation between  the  organization  and 
the  school.  "We  have  nothing  to  do 
with  frat  houses  at  all.  They  are  not 
part  of  the  university.  They  are  not 
affiliated  with  us.  They  are  not  recog- 
nized by  us." 

Though  Park  is  a  current  student. 


Steiner  said  the  university  does  not 
plan  to  pursue  its  own  charges.  "U  of 
T's  jurisdiction  only  extends  to  our 
own  campus  and  this  didn't  happen 
on  our  campus.  UofT  students,  when 
they  are  off  our  campus,  are  like  any 
other  citizen,"  he  said. 

Formed  in  1844  by  Yale  undergrads, 
Delta  Kappa  Epsilon  has  become 
an  international  association  with 
an  impressive  roster.  The  Alpha  Phi 
chapter  in  Toronto  was  chartered  on 
November  17, 1898.  The  frat's  website 
counts  illustrious  past  members  from 
George  W.  Bush  to  actor  Billy  Crudup, 
and  local  heroes  include  George 
Drew,  premier  of  Ontario  from  1943 
to  1948. 

The  drug  bust  isn't  the  kind  of  at- 
tention DKE  was  looking  for,  and  the 
alumni  board  has  been  tasked  with 
disciplinary  action  against  the  ac- 
cused. Jason  Georgopoulos,  presi- 
dent of  the  alum  board,  told  The  Var- 
sity that  Park  and  Malleye  have  been 
suspended  from  DKE,  pending  the 
outcome  of  charges  against  them.  "As 
such,  they  have  been  banned  from 
all  fraternity  activities  and  associa- 
tions," he  said. 

Defendants  convicted  of  cocaine  or 
ketamine  possession  for  the  purpose 
of  trafficking  are  liable  to  life  impris- 
onment, according  to  the  Controlled 
Drugs  and  Substances  Act.  The  pos- 

SEE 'DRUGS' -PG  2 


Yong  Park  (right)  exits  Old  City  Hail  behind  nis  lawyer  on  his  July  10  court  date.  Park,  a  21 -year-old  U  of  T  student, 
is  one  of  two  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon  members  charged  after  poke  raided  the  frat  house.  He  faces  three  counts  of 
drug  possession  and  one  count  of  receiving  proceeds. 


PRIDE  2008 


A  dancer  struts  his  stuff  atop  Statlers  bar  on  the  closing  day  of  Pride  Week.  Blasting  music  and  a  cheering  crowd 
greeted  the  rooftop  dancers  at  the  Church  and  Wellesiey  celebrations. 


Read  and  destroy 


Thou  shalt  not  share  study  materials:  proposed  bil 


ANNIE  BERGERON-OLIVER 


A  newly  introduced  bill,  if  passed, 
could  make  it  illegal  to  shcire  lecture 
notes,  articles,  or  copyrighted  Power- 
point  presentations. 

On  June  12,  the  Conservative  gov- 
ernment introduced  Bill  C-61,  aimed 
at  decreasing  illegal  file-sharing  over 
the  Internet.  The  bill  is  an  attempt 
to  renew  Canada's  already  existing 
copyright  laws  and  bring  it  closer  to 
American  intellectual  property  laws. 

"The  Copyright  Act,  even  with  the 
changes  proposed  by  the  government 
[. . .]  remains  anti-student,"  said  Chris- 
topher Tabor,  the  manager  of  Queen's 
Bookstore. 

According  to  the  legislation,  it  will 
be  illegal  to  download  documents  and 


PDFs  from  online  databases.  Files  ac- 
cessible through  university  library 
systems  must  be  deleted  within  five 
days  of  downloading.  Violators  of 
these  regulations  could  be  fined  up 
to  $500. 

Librciries  such  as  Robarts  would 
have  to  guarantee  that  only  one  copy 
of  any  document,  print  or  online,  Ccin 
be  created  per  student.  Even  legal  re- 
productions of  a  document  cannot  be 
transferred  to  another  individual. 

As  well,  libraries  would  be  forced  to 
lock  up  files  and  prohibit  interlibrary 
loans  through  electronic  delivery,  re- 
quiring users  to  wait  for  paper  copies 
of  documents  to  be  delivered  to  their 
library. 

"Bill  C-61  attempts  to  provide  bal- 
SEE'BILL'-PG2 
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'We  are  ready' 

As  growing  excitement  overtakes  Beijing,  new  rules  in  place  for  the  Games  have  some  observers  worried 


Supporters  see  the  Games  as  China's  chance  to  shine,  but  protestors  say  the  government  is  snuffing  out  dissent. 


MIRANDA  LIN 

BEIJING — "Of  course  I'm  excited,  how 
could  you  not  be?"  It's  a  brisk  day  in  Bei- 
jing, but  here  in  the  dining  hall  of  Peking 
University,  nothing  can  cool  marketing 
student  Jackie  Yu's  enthusiasm  for  the 
upcoming  Summer  Olympic  Games. 
"I've  never  seen  Chinese  people  so  ex- 
cited before,  everyone  is  behind  the 
Olympics,"  says  Yu.  Signs  of  this  fervor 
can  be  seen  across  the  city.  Crowds 
swarm  the  official  Games  merchandise 
kiosks  at  shopping  malls.  Subway  com- 
muters stare  agape  at  flat-screen  TVs 
playing  educational  videos  about  the 
various  Olympic  sports,  many  of  which 
they  have  never  seen  before,  such  as 
equestrian  events  and  kayaking. 

For  Yu  and  many  other  Chinese,  in- 
terest in  the  Olympics  has  little  to  do 
with  sports.  Hu  Ming,  a  computer  sci- 
ence major  at  Beihang  University,  says 
it's  about  showing  his  homeland  to  the 
world.  "There  is  still  a  lot  of  misun- 
derstanding about  China — that  we're 
some  underdeveloped  people  with 
long  plaited  hair  and  bound  feet.  So  ev- 
eryone sees  this  as  an  opportunity  to 
show  the  world  what  the  new  China  is 
really  like." 

Of  course,  China's  path  to  the  Olym- 
pics has  been  fraught  with  controversy. 
Despite  promises  to  clean  up  its  human 
rights  record  and  improve  air  quality 
before  the  start  of  the  Games,  the  gov- 
ernment has  continued  to  face  protests 
and  complaints,  most  notably  for  its 
ties  with  the  Sudanese  government,  its 
continued  occupation  of  the  Tibetan 
and  Xinjiang  Autonomous  Regions,  and 
pollution  around  its  Olympic  venues. 

While  the  central  government  has 
tried  to  appease  foreign  observers  with 
piecemeal  concessions,  the  mood  at 
home  seems  decidedly  resolute.  "Per- 
sonally 1  don't  really  understand  what 
all  the  fuss  is  about,"  says  Li  Qing.  As 
a  political  science  and  philosophy  stu- 
dent at  Qinghua  University,  Li  is  well 
aware  of  the  arguments  being  put  forth 
by  human  rights  activists.  He  simply 
disagrees.  "1  think  China  just  has  a  dif- 
ferent understanding  than  the  West  of 
what  it  means  to  uphold  human  rights. 


Would  it  be  better  to  go  back  to  the  old 
Tibetan  feudal  system  where  the  peas- 
ants were  treated  like  slaves  to  the  Da- 
lai Lama?  Or  to  have  offshore  prisons 
like  the  American  Guantanamo  Bay?" 
He  adds,  "The  government  is  like  a  per- 
son, they  don't  always  do  everything 
perfectly,  but  overall  we  think  they 
do  more  right  than  wrong,  especially 
after  the  Sichuan  earthquakes  where 
they  acted  so  quickly.  How  can  you  say 
they  don't  treat  their  citizens  right  after 
that?" 

Indeed,  many  see  the  May  12  earth- 
quakes in  Sichuan  province  as  a  turn- 
ing point  in  Olympic  preparations.  The 
Games  took  on  greater  symbolic  mean- 
ing: Not  only  do  they  unveil  China's 
grand  debut  as  a  world  power,  support- 
ers say,  but  also  the  country's  strength 
as  a  survivor. 

Serious  concerns  arise  that  this 


intensely  renewed  nationalism  has  al- 
lowed the  central  government  to  get 
away  with  imposing  questionable  poli- 
cies. The  Olympics  have  brought  a  host 
of  new  regulations  that  range  from 
the  more  innocuous  "social  courtesy" 
program  of  instructing  citizens  on 
Western  norms — to  line  up,  not  wear 
pyjamas  and  slippers  in  public,  and 
avoid  noisily  spitting  on  the  street — to 
more  contentious  measures  that  some 
call  social  cleansing.  The  latter  call  for 
stricter  controls  on  the  flow  of  itinerant 
workers,  police  registration  of  migrant 
travelers,  and  crackdowns  on  such 
"unseemly"  sights  as  homeless  pan- 
handlers and  street  vendors.  To  U.S. 
expatriate  Welling  Wong,  the  measures 
are  attempts  to  cover  up  ugly  urban 
realities.  "The  government  is  hiding 
the  children  under  the  bed  while  com- 
pany's over,"  Wong  says. 


Li,  the  Qinghua  student,  still  stands 
by  his  government.  He  argues  that 
the  controversy  is  overstated.  "We 
are  the  most  populous  country  in  the 
world.  One  city  here  has  more  people 
than  some  European  countries,  so  of 
course  our  government  has  to  take 
certain  policies  that  you  Westerners 
find  terrible,  but  without  them,  we 
would  have  total  social  chaos." 

Though  some  locals  are  ambivalent 
to  the  Games  or  oppose  them  alto- 
gether, there  is  a  general  recognition 
of  this  as  a  historic  moment.  "We  are 
ready,"  goes  the  theme  song  for  the 
one-year  countdown  to  the  Olympics. 
The  propitious  date  of  August  8, 2008, 
holds  high  hopes  for  a  country  that 
has  hurled  headlong  into  moderniza- 
tion— and  for  protestors  demanding 
social  and  political  change.  Let  the 
Games  begin. 


'BILL' -CONTINUED  FROM  PGl 

ance,  but  misses  the  boat  for  ordinary 
Canadians  and  over  21  million  library 
users,"  said  Rob  Tiessen,  chair  of  the 
Canadian  Library  Association  Copy- 
right Committee. 

Online  lecture  notes  will  be  avail- 
able for  a  limited  amount  of  time,  to 
students  and  teachers  of  the  course 
only,  so  that  it  will  be  illegal  to  share 
notes  with  students  in  other  sections 
or  semesters.  Once  a  course  has  end- 
ed the  lecture  recordings,  notes,  and 
past  exams  will  be  destroyed.  The 
bill  states  that  paper  documents  can- 
not be  reproduced  if  in  an  electronic 
state  and  digitally  encrypted.  This  will 
dramatically  decrease  the  efficiency 
of  researching  and  simplicity  of  on- 
line databases.  Copying  copyrighted 
material  such  as  CDs  and  Power- 
point  presentations  to  portal  devices 
will  also  be  banned.  Unless  illegally 
downloaded,  consumers  are  looking 
at  costs  of  up  to  60,000  dollars  to  fill 
a  portable  music  player,  and  none  of 
those  songs  can  be  transferred  to  an- 
other computer,  Ipod  or  CD. 

"Students  recognize  the  importance 
of  maintaining  and  enforcing  strict 
policies  for  copyright  infringement," 
said  Zach  Churchill,  the  director  of 
the  Canadian  Alliance  of  Students  As- 
sociations. "However,  these  new  pro- 
posals could  seriously  stifle  an  institu- 
tion's ability  to  teach  and  a  student's 
£  ability  to  learn". 

3  The  bill  may  never  see  the  light  of 
day.  With  a  possible  election  in  the  fall, 
the  bill  could  die  on  the  order  paper  of 
parliament  before  becoming  law. 


'DRUGS' -CONTINUED  FROM  PGl 

sesion  of  psilocybin,  prohibited  weap- 
ons, and  the  proceeds  of  trafficking 
charges  can  each  be  prosecuted  as 
indictable  offences  (for  a  maximum 
of  10  years  in  prison)  or  as  summary 
convictions  with  lighter  penalties. 

The  two  appeared  at  Old  City  Hall 
on  separate  court  dates  last  week  to 
receive  their  charges.  Park  declined 
to  comment  as  he  left  the  courthouse 
last  Thursday  morning,  but  his  lawyer 
Stephen  Lyon  declared,  "Remember 
the  presumption  of  innocence  until 
proven  guilty." 

Park  is  expected  to  be  back  in  court 
on  August  20,  with  Malleye  appearing 
on  August  8. 


Dunlap's  last  lap? 

Group  battles  to  save  observatory  against  astronomical  odds 


JADE  MA 

By  the  end  of  this  month,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  will  finalize  its  sale 
of  the  David  Dunlap  Observatory 
in  Richmond  Hill  to  an  undisclosed 
private  third  party.  The  university 
has  already  laid  off  the  observa- 
tory's staff. 

Governing  Council  committees 
had  voted  for  the  observatory's  clo- 
sure and  sale  starting  last  Novem- 
ber, but  now  a  group  called  the  Da- 
vid Dunlap  Observatory  Defenders 
has  stepped  in,  in  an  effort  to  clas- 
sify the  observatory  and  surround- 
ing area  as  a  world  heritage  site. 
The  group  said  it  will  not  hesitate  to 
take  the  matter  to  the  UN,  under  its 
UNESCO  agency. 

Meanwhile,  the  municipality 
of  Richmond  Hill  has  already  ap- 
proached the  provincial  Conserva- 
tion Review  Board  regarding  the 
protection  of  the  site. 


The  Defenders  group  is  arguing 
for  protection  of  100  per  cent  of  the 
observatory  and  its  surrounding 
area,  while  the  municipality  is  argu- 
ing for  48  per  cent,  which  includes 
the  observatory  but  excludes  an  ad- 
jacent strip  of  forest  land. 

The  university  also  wants  to  re- 
move portraits  of  David  Dunlap  and 
his  wife,  currently  situated  inside 
the  observatory,  and  relocate  them 
to  U  of  T's  new  institute  for  astron- 
omy. The  Defenders  are  opposed  to 
this  proposal.  They  believe  the  por- 
traits to  be  part  of  the  building. 

U  of  T  has  otherwise  washed  its 
hands  of  the  matter,  saying  that  the 
fate  of  the  observatory  remains  a 
matter  to  be  dealt  between  the  town 
and  the  developers. 

Rob  Steiner,  U  of  T's  Assistant 
Vice-President  strategic  communi- 
cations, said:  "[The  observatory's] 
historical  value  is  for  the  town  to 
decide." 


Steiner  said  the  purpose  of  the  ob- 
servatory is  for  supporting  astrono- 
my, and  that  it  is  important  for  the 
university  to  "honour  [that]  original 
intent."  He  added  the  observatory 
has  not  been  able  to  do  world  class 
research  over  the  last  20  years  due 
to  light  pollution  from  the  GTA.  The 
university  has  said  that  funneling 
the  profits  it  will  make  from  the  sale 
back  to  its  astronomy  program  will 
better  suit  the  intent  of  the  Observa- 
tory's original  donor. 

The  79-hectare  site,  along  with  the 
74-inch  telescope,  then  the  second 
largest  telescope  in  the  world,  were 
donated  to  U  of  T  by  Jessie  Donalda 
Dunlap  in  honour  of  her  husband 
in  the  1930s.  It  was  donated  on  the 
condition  that  the  site  be  used  for 
scientific  research.  If  sold,  the  site 
could  be  reverted  to  the  ownership 
of  the  Dunlap  heirs.  In  2003,  U  of  T 
successfully  fought  for  the  termina- 
tion of  that  clause. 


Sale  of  the  Dunlap  Observatory,  to  be  finalized  this  month,  has  defenders 
rearing  for  a  last-ditch  effort  to  save  the  site. 
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VARSITY  COMMENT 

Troops  into  Afghanistan 

Improvements  in  Iraq  show  that  a  troop  surge  would  work  for  Afghanistan,  argues  JOSHUA  XIONG 


If  Canadians  want  to  teach  their 
neighbours  down  south  a  lesson  on 
smart,  successful  foreign  policy,  Af- 
ghanistan presents  a  welcome  oppor- 
tunity. By  increasing  troops  to  combat 
al-Qaeda  and  the  Taliban's  resurgence 
before  the  country  teeters  on  the  brink 
of  collapse,  as  happened  in  Iraq  in 
2006,  we  can  humble  Americans  with 
our  willingness  to  adjust  to  environ- 
mental changes  in  a  timely  fashion. 
That  such  an  underrated  ability  could 
be  witnessed  is  a  fundamental  lesson 
to  be  taken  from  the  near-tragic  Ameri- 
can occupation  of  Iraq. 

In  arguing  for  a  "surge"  in  Afghani- 
stcin,  we  must  provide  some  context. 
In  2006,  Iraq  was  suffering  from  at- 
tacks on  all  fronts.  Shiite  and  Sunni 
internecine  warfctfe  grew  so  prevalent 
that  a  civil  war  was  predicted  to  be  im- 
minent. Al-Qaeda  in  Mesopotamia  was 
relentless  in  its  inflaimmatory  acts, 
dealing  bloodshed  to  all  Iraqi  factions 
and  heightening  tensions  in  an  already 
strained  environment.  By  early  2007, 
with  Baghdad  lost  to  factions  and 
insurgents,  it  was  clear  that  the  calls 
from  various  dissenting  generals  and 
Republican  senators  for  a  larger  post- 
war force  had  been  correct  all  along. 

The  premise  of  the  surge  was  that 
counterinsurgency  requires  sustained 
security.  When  Robert  Kagan  and 
Jack  Keane  developed  the  policy  at 


the  American  Enterprise  Institute  and 
argued  for  it  in  various  publications, 
they  made  it  clear  that  providing  a 
safe  environment  was  key:  it  is  only 
when  civilians  feel  safe  that  they  are 
able  to  provide  the  information  neces- 
sary to  root  out  insurgent  hideouts. 
Likewise,  only  when  nascent  police 
forces  feel  they  have  enough  backup 
can  they  be  willing  to  follow  through 
on  their  duties  to  protect.  The  Ameri- 
can mission  in  Iraq  demonstrated  that 
army  forces  could  take  out  terrorist 
strongholds  with  ease,  but  the  final 
two  components  of  their  "clear,  hold. 


and  build"  strategy  failed  to  material- 
ize. "Holding  and  "building"  were  nev- 
er ensured  because  the  lack  of  total 
troop  numbers  meant  that  American 
forces  had  to  move  on  to  the  next  hot 
spot  in  the  country  before  they  could 
stay  long  enough  to  assuage  the  civil- 
ian population  and  build  local  facilities 
for  reconstruction.  Thus,  in  due  time, 
once-pacified  strongholds  were  re- 
infiltrated  by  al-Qaeda  operatives  or 
factional  insurgents. 

With  the  increase  of  32,000  troops, 
American  forces  could  follow  through 
on  the  "hold"  and  "build"  portions  of 


their  operations.  Instead  of  leaving 
once  enemy  forces  were  rooted,  the 
army  placed  enough  troops  to  "hold" 
a  given  city  for  the  long  term.  With  the 
aid  of  the  Americans,  each  pacified 
city  was  able  to  subsequently  rebuild 
and  restore  normalcy.  By  now,  the 
results  have  been  positive.  Sunni  mili- 
tants have  turned  on  their  al-Qaeda 
collaborators  and  violence  has  fallen 
to  2004  levels. 

In  Afghanistan,  we  have  a  similar 
problem  on  a  much  smaller  sccile. 
The  issue  is  less  about  security  break- 
down, instead  resting  on  a  lack  of 
militciry  progress.  As  The  Economist 
reported,  the  primary  danger  in  Af- 
ghanistan is  "that  the  wcir  will  settle 
into  a  stalemate,  one  in  which  the  Tali- 
ban controls  much  of  the  countryside 
in  the  Pushtun  belt  and  Mr  Karzai's 
government  runs  the  rest." 

More  troops  would  allow  the  multi- 
national mission  in  Afghcinistcm  to  fo- 
cus on  Operation  Enduring  Freedom's 
task  of  hunting  out  al-Qaeda  along  the 
Pakistani  border  and  the  International 
Security  Assistance  Force's  efforts 
to  attend  to  humanitarian  and  recon- 
struction needs.  It  would  also  increcise 
the  likelihood  of  sustained  success, 
just  as  in  Iraq,  halting  the  downward 
spiral  of  public  opinion  regarding  the 
Wcir  in  most  of  the  countries  involved. 

Some  say  that  the  most  pressing  is- 


sue is  political  stagnation.  This  is  due 
to  the  lack  of  credibility  that  president 
Hamid  Karzai  commands.  While  more 
troops  will  not  fix  endemic  corruption 
or  a  lack  of  will  among  politicians  to 
make  deals  with  Pushtuns,  govern- 
ment credibility  can  be  bolstered  when 
security  and  stability  are  extended  to 
all  parts  of  the  country.  In  Iraq,  one 
overlooked  aspect  of  the  surge  was  its 
theoretical  implication  that  without 
security,  political  power  would  shift 
from  democratically  elected  leaders 
to  factional  and  sectarian  war  leaders. 
Since  the  surge  and  the  security  that 
came  with  it,  the  White  House  has  now 
reported  that  15  of  18  benchmarks 
have  been  met,  most  concerned  with 
political  reconciliation.  In  the  begin- 
ning, only  3  of  18  benchmarks  had 
been  achieved. 

One  has  to  wonder  if  the  troop  in- 
creases in  Iraq  came  too  late.  Those 
who  believe  that  the  future  security 
and  stability  of  millions  of  Afghani  ci- 
vilians living  in  an  infant  democracy 
is  worth  fighting  for  should  act  quick- 
ly to  prevent  mistakes  in  Iraq  from 
repeating  themselves.  Instead  of 
drifting  along  the  course  of  attrition 
and  prolonged  failure,  Canada  should 
revitalize  its  mission  in  Afghanistan 
and  make  an  effort  to  increase  the 
number  of  troops  so  that  success  can 
be  attained. 


The  Battle  of  the  Fllp-Floppers 

Both  candidates  have  backpedalled,  but  Obama  is  the  one  moving  forward 


AVIVA  GERMAN 

^,_^_^^^yarsit\/  Staff  ^^^^^^^^ 

As  the  Democratic  presidential  pri- 
maries have  finally  winded  down, 
and  as  senators  Barack  Obama  and 
John  McCain  proceed  with  their  gen- 
eral election  campaigning,  those  of  us 
who  have  followed  this  phenomenal 
race  with  exuberance  and  anticipa- 
tion have  witnessed  the  candidates 
take  some  serious  political  punches 
from  the  left  and  right.  If  it  wasn't  a 
preacher's  conspiratorial  remarks,  it 
was  some  conservative  network  un- 
leashing false  rumours  within  the  blo- 
gosphere.  Every  statement  has  been 
publicly  scrutinized  and  carefully 
investigated  under  the  media's  micro- 
scope. We've  watched  the  contend- 
ers grace  our  television  screens  on  a 
daily  basis,  at  times  delivering  rous- 


ing speeches,  and  at  others  making 
one  too  many  gaffes.  It's  not  unusual 
for  politicians  to  backtrack  on  certain 
positions,  or  simply  refine  their  poli- 
cies to  suit  their  audience.  That's  the 
nature  of  politics,  where  upholding 
integrity  is  low  on  the  list  of  priori- 
ties and  political  expediency  reigns 
supreme.  While  both  candidates  are 
vastly  different,  in  terms  of  ideology, 
policy,  and  personality,  neither  has 
proven  his  innocence.  Accusations  of 
flip-flopping  have  already  begun  their 
vicious  circulation  in  the  news. 

Senator  John  Kerry  was  famously 
characterized  as  a  flip-flopper  during 
the  2004  presidential  election,  which 
proved  to  be  disasterous  for  the  candi- 
date. Although  Barack  Obama  and  his 
campaign  are  confident  that  they  will 
not  repeat  past  mistakes,  his  recent 


change  on  issues  like  public  campaign 
financing,  the  death  penalty,  gun  con- 
trol, and  illegal  federal  wiretapping 
are  driving  the  media  haywire.  Being 
labeled  the  most  liberal  senator  by  the 
opposition  didn't  hurt  Barack  Obama 
in  the  primaries,  but  now  he  faces  the 
challenge  of  breaking  away  from  the 
liberal  progressive  wing  of  his  party 
to  reach  out  to  independents,  a  key 
constituency  that  may  hold  the  fate  of 
both  candidates.  Some  identify  this  as 
a  flip-flop,  others  as  a  move  to  the  cen- 
tre, but  either  way  it's  a  move  towards 
the  right.  With  a  campaign  built  on  pro- 
gressive ideals  and  a  strong  anti-Bush 
sentiment,  this  strategy  appears  disin- 
genuous. 

His  Republican  counterpart  doesn't 
fare  any  better.  John  McCain  has  flip- 
flopped  on  almost  every  significant 


issue:  tax  cuts,  abortion,  the  Iraq  War, 
torture,  public  campaign  financing,  off- 
shore drilling,  and  the  list  goes  on.  The 
senator  from  Arizona  paints  himself  as 
the  maverick  from  the  Straight  Talk  Ex- 
press, not  afraid  to  stand  alone  from  the 
Republican  establishment.  However, 
this  political  chameleon  has  reversed 
any  and  all  moderate  positions  he  once 
supported  as  a  senator,  and  now  as  a 
presumptive  presidential  candidate, 
he  has  taken  a  hard-line  Republican 
approach  to  policy.  He's  denied  any  al- 
legation of  inconsistency,  but  his  gaffes 
and  slip-ups  can  be  easily  accessed  via 
YouTube.  As  a  self-proclaimed  straight- 
shooter  (but  more  of  a  sweet  talker 
than  anything  else),  John  McCain  has 
always  been  the  darling  of  the  media, 
while  Barack  Obama's  treatment  is  in- 
dicative of  serious  media  bias. 


A  politician  who  changes  their  mind 
does  not  merit  unyielding  persecution. 
We  should  expect  our  political  figures 
to  remain  open-minded  and  watchful 
of  the  changing  global  climate,  and 
make  their  judgments  accordingly. 
But  when  politicians  shift  sides  fre- 
quently and  then  have  the  audacity  to 
deny  any  changes  of  heart,  the  public 
has  a  right  to  question  their  sincerity 
and  the  media  has  an  obligation  to 
examine  their  political  motivations. 
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The  Kids  Are  Alright 


In  this  excerpt  from  her  Kids  in  the  Ha// career  retrospective,  lifelong  devotee  ALEX  MOLOTKOW  chronicles 
the  Kids'  meteoric  rise  from  local  comedy  troupe  to  genuine  TV  stars 


Toronto  is  a  funny  city,  but  it  rarely  retains 
its  talent.  Comedians  like  Norm  Macdon- 
ald  and  Harland  Williams  take  their  dirty 
jokes  south,  and  the  ones  who  stay  behind  build 
their  careers  on  a  secure  base  of  Canadian  polit- 
ical satire.  Things  were  no  different  in  the  1980s, 
despite  the  high  volume  of  local  talent.  "There 
was  a  time  at  Yuk  Yuk's  when  you  had  Jim  Car- 
rey, Howie  Mandel,  Norm  Macdonald  and  more, 
performing  at  the  downtown  club.  And,  in  fact, 
the  CBC's  casting  office  was  across  the  street, 
and  they  never  went  and  saw  them,"  says  An- 
drew Clark,  former  EYE  WEEKLY  comedy  col- 
umnist and  author  of  Stand  and  Deliver:  Inside 
Canadian  Comedy. 

Clark  is  also  the  Director  of  the  Comedy  Writ- 
ing and  Performance  program  at  Humber  Col- 
lege, the  only  such  program  in  North  America 
(and  possibly  the  only  field  of  study  where  using 
the  word  'cocksucker'  is  part  of  the  learning  pro- 
cess). The  program  says  something  about  To- 
ronto's comedic  aptitude,  but  more  about  how 


'Scott  and  Marie  used  to  f  iglit  over 
wigs  to  tlie  point  where  tilings  wouid 
be  tiirown  across  tlie  room' 


the  city  has  finally  come  to  embrace  its  charac- 
ter. Clark  was  the  first  comedy  columnist  in  Can- 
ada; when  he  started  writing  in  1991,  "comedy 
wasn't  really  taken  seriously  as  something  that 
was  worthy  of  comment  or  criticism,"  he  says. 
Yuk  Yuk's  had  been  well-established  as  a  haven 
for  "edgy"  stand-up  comedy,  but  improv  and  al- 
ternative sketch  had  only  recently  emerged  as 
viable  genres,  largely  due  to  The  Kids  in  the  Hall 
show  itself. 

When  the  Kids  in  the  Hall  team  came  together 
officially  in  1984,  Toronto  comedy  was  a  corpo- 
rate game;  independent  troupes  like  the  Fran- 
tics  were  few  and  far  between.  "I  remember  the 
NOW  Magazine  comedy  listings  would  be  tiny, 
maybe  five  or  sb<  little  events. . .  now  it  can  be 
half  a  page,"  says  Jane  Luk,  an  actress  and  im- 
prov teacher  with  the  Bad  Dc^  Theatre  Compa- 


ny. Like  the  Kids  (and  many  others),  Luk  got  her 
start  at  Theatresports  Toronto  in  the  early  '80s. 
Held  at  Harbourfront  and  the  Toronto  Free  The- 
atre, Theatresports  was  a  game  night  in  which 
improv  teams  competed  for  humour  points. 
"Stand-up  people  didn't  associate  with  anyone 
in  the  improv  community.  Certainly  the  only 
game  in  town,  as  far  as  improv,  was  The- 
atresports," says  Luk. 

In  Calgary,  where  the  events  began,  The- 
atresports' star  attractions  were  the  Audience, 
a  troupe  featuring  Mark  McKinney,  Bruce  Mc- 
Culloch,  and  future  KitH  writers  Garry  Camp- 
bell and  Frank  Van  Keeken.  The  troupe  moved 
to  Toronto  to  pursue  acting  careers  and  joined 
their  big-city  equivalents,  the  Kids  in  the  Hall, 
a  teenaged  troupe  featuring  Kevin  McDonald, 
Dave  Foley  and  Luciano  Casimiri.  Foley,  an  al- 
ternative school  dropout  and  aspiring  stand-up, 
met  McDonald,  a  Humber  Theatre  School  drop- 
out, at  a  Second  City  workshop.  The  two  were 
paired  at  random  for  an  exercise;  by  the  end 
of  the  workshop, 
they  had  decided 
to  form  a  troupe. 
The  Audience  sub- 
sumed the  nascent 
Kids,  and  the  su- 
pergroup became 
crowd  favourites 
at  Theatresports 
nights.  "Back  then, 
when  you  heard  the  Audience  were  playing,  you 
wanted  to  be  there  on  that  night,"  Luk  says.  "This 
was  before  they  were  doing  anything  else — ^you 
just  knew  they  were  a  good  team." 

"I  think  everyone  in  the  troupe  had  a  different 
thing  they  were  drawing  on,"  McKinney  says. 
"Me,  I've  always  been  a  fan  of  really  good  actors 
and  Scorsese  movies  and  stuff.  Bruce  probably 
draws  a  lot  of  his  inspiration  from  punk  music 
and  Iggy  Pop,  and  Dave  and  Kevin  were  come- 
dy historians,  steeped  in  [tradition]  all  the  way 
back  to  1930s  movies.  But  the  ultimate  influence 
is  whether  you  can  make  the  other  four  people 
laugh,  and  that  determined  what  got  into  the 
show  and  what  didn't.  Synergistic  style,  I  guess." 
Everyone  agreed  that  McDonald  was  always  the 
funniest.  "Everybody  always  wanted  to  work 
with  Kevin,  because  you'd  know  it  would  be  fun- 


ny," says  Casimiri,  who,  along  with  Van  Keeken 
and  Campbell,  left  the  troupe  in  the  early  days. 

Just  as  the  group  was  dwindling  down  to  a  four- 
some, a  young  gay  punk  named  Scott  Thompson 
began  vying  for  the  troupe's  attention.  Fresh  out 
of  theatre  school  and  up  for  anything,  Thomp- 
son had  been  performing  sketch  and  playing  in 
a  punk  band  called  Mouth  Congress.  "Scott  kind 
of  bullied  his  way  in,"  says  Paul  Bellini,  a  writ- 
er for  the  show  and  Thompson's  former  band 
and  dorm  mate  at  York  University.  Thompson's 
brash  personality  was  precisely  the  troupe's 
missing  element,  and  the  five  men  began  to 
provide  each  other  with  fierce  competition  to 
be  funnier  than  everyone  else.  "Scott  and  Mark 
used  to  fight  over  wigs  to  the  point  where  things 
would  be  thrown  across  the  room,"  Bellini  says. 
"I'll  never  forget,  one  time  Scott  kicked  in  a  filing 
cabinet.  1  said  why,  and  he  goes,  'Mark's  steal- 
ing my  wig  for  that  character!'  [I  said],  'Well, 
you  know,  you  kicked  in  a  filing  cabinet.'  'Well  it 
means  a  lot  to  me!'  I  thought,  wow,  he's  crazy, 
but  he's  sincere." 

After  a  while,  Theatresports  became  a  little 
too  amateurish;  the  troupe  developed  a  repu- 
tation for  far  outshining  audience  participants 
who  shouldn't  have  bothered  to  take  part.  "The- 
atresports became  like  community  theatre," 
Casimiri  tells  me.  "There  weren't  a  lot  of  rooms 
to  play  in  like  there  is  now."  By  1985,  the  troupe 
had  begun  performing  weekly  shows  at  the  Rivo- 
li,  then  the  centre  of  the  Queen  West  art  scene. 
At  the  time,  the  notion  of  an  alternative  comedy 
scene  was  vague  at  best.  A  connection  with  the 
band  Shadowy  Men  On  A  Shadowy  Planet,  old 
friends  of  McCulloch's,  made  the  Kids  honorary 
members  of  the  city's  alternative  music  com- 
munity. "We  did  shows  where  Scott  [Thompson] 
as  Buddy  Cole,  long  before  they  had  a  TV  show, 
was  a  guest  vocalist  for  us.  Kevin  McDonald  did  a 
magic  show,"  says  Don  Pyle,  former  drummer  for 
Shadowy  Men  and  a  long-time  veteran  of  the  To- 
ronto indie-rock  scene.  "I  think  for  a  lot  of  people, 
it  was  a  very  natural  thing.  Partly  because  the 
Kids  in  the  Hall  were  very  much  acting  like  an  in- 
dependent rock  band — 1  think  they  were  accept- 
ed by  a  lot  of  people  within  the  music  scene." 

Shadowy  Men,  who  were  releasing  records 
and  playing  alongside  the  likes  of  Fifth  Column 
and  Beat  Happening,  had  a  steady  following.  At 


the  very  beginning,  the  Kids  did  not.  The  alli- 
ance helped  draw  neighbourhood  scenesters  to 
the  Kids'  performances,  although  they  struggled 
to  build  an  audience.  "1  think  that  we  drew  on 
whatever  the  Queen  Street  scene  was  back  then. 
I  mean,  we  did  play,  for  years,  to  nobody — we 
had  audiences  of  nine,  seventeen,"  says  McKin- 
ney. "We  tried  lowering  our  price  from  three  to 
two  dollars — didn't  work.  And  then  it  just  kind 
of  caught  on,  we  became  the  thing."  The  Kids' 
earliest  superfan  was  Bellini,  who  made  posters 
and  worked  the  door  every  week.  "When  it  came 
time  to  do  the  TV  show,  it  was  like,  'Why  don't 
we  take  Bellini  with  us?'  It  was  like — you  take 
the  dog  on  a  family  trip.  You  just  do!" 

Whatever  the  door  count,  the  Rivoli  perfor- 
mances began  to  draw  the  right  people.  Word 
channelled  back  to  Lome  Michaels,  who  had 
been  looking  for  a  Gen  X-oriented  show  to  fol- 
low up  Saturday  Night  Live.  Out  of  all  the  off-beat 
comedy  troupes  in  North  America,  he  chose  five 
guys  from  Canada  to  fill  the  role.  "You  can't  un- 
derestimate the  degree  to  which  what  the  Kids 
in  the  Hall  were  doing  was  really  new,  and  kind 
of  edgy,"  Clark  says.  Michaels  whisked  off  Mc- 
Culloch  and  McKinney  to  serve  as  apprentice 
writers  on  Saturday  Night  Live.  When  the  Kids  re- 
united in  1986,  they  played  a  sold-out  run  at  the 
Factory  Theatre.  Michaels  himself  was  in  atten- 
dance, and  he  was  impressed.  He  flew  the  Kids 
down  for  a  year  of  comedy  training  in  New  York. 
"I  remember  when  Kevin  left,  he  was  overweight. 
And  when  he  came  back,  I  didn't  recognize  him," 
Luk  says.  "He  said  to  me,  'Basically,  1  didn't  have 
any  money  to  eat!'"  When  the  Kids  returned  to 
Toronto,  Michaels  sent  up  talent  from  SNL  to 
help  the  troupe  make  a  pilot.  Using  his  connec- 
tions with  Ivan  Fecan,  a  former  NBC  executive 
and  then  Director  of  Television  Programming 
at  the  CBC,  Michaels  secured  the  pilot  a  slot  on 
Canadian  television.  He  then  landed  the  group 
a  slot  on  HBO  in  the  United  States.  "When  [the 
Kids]  aired  on  HBO,  John  J.  O'Connor  of  the  New 
York  Times  wrote  a  four-star  review.  And  that 
four-star  review  bought  us  our  first  season," 
Bellini  says. 

To  read  the  hill  version  of  Alex  Molotkotv's  Kids 
in  the  Hall  career  retrospective,  visit 
www.thevarsity.ca/arts. 


arts@thevarsity.ca 
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VARSITY  MS  S  ENTERTAINMENT 

Fringe  Benefits 

NAOMI  SKWARNA  and  CHANDLER  LEVACK  search  for  diamonds  in  the  rough  at  Toronto's  Fringe  Festival 


Through  rain,  heat  and  more  rain,  the 
20th  Annual  Toronto  Fringe  Festival 
threw  down  a  mixed  bag  of  theatre, 
dance,  and  comedy  this  year.  The  an- 
nual juried  fest  is  bound  to  offer  up 
its  hits  (and  misses),  but  this  round 
saw  a  remarkable  variety  of  talent 
from  here  and  abroad.  Some  say  that 
the  growing  selection  of  performanc- 
es makes  it  harder  to  solidify  one's 
fringe-ing  addendum — nevertheless, 
we  here  at  The  Varsity  had  fun  and 
plenty  of  it!  Even  though  there  were 
some  skip-its,  nothing  beats  a  good 
find — and  that's  all  part  of  the  hunt. 

The  Swearing  Jar 

Tarragon  Theatre  Mainspace 

With  a  completely  loveable  cast  and 
witty  dialogue,  Kate  Hewlett's  latest 
offering  is  sweet  but  ultimately  unsat- 
isfying. The  script  only  begins  to  mine 
interesting  questions  surrounding 
truth  and  intimacy  between  a  married 
couple — Simon  and  Carey — without 
getting  closer  to  the  difficult  aspects. 
Instead,  Hewlett  provides  a  lot  of  ban- 
ter and  character  details  that  make  for 
a  warm  but  uncommitted  play.  Particu- 
larly compelling  is  the  performance  of 
Chris  Stanton,  whose  portrayal  of  Car- 
ey's romantic  interest,  the  bookstore 
clerk  Owen,  reaches  new  heights  of  ap- 
pealing awkwardness.  — NS 

Rating:  WWW 
Putz 

Tarragon  Extra  Space 

It's  difficult  to  explain  writer/performer 
Andrew  Bailey's  strange  charisma.  It 
has  something  to  do  with  the  incred- 
ible vulnerability  he  shares  with  the 
audience  in  this  hour-long  one-man 
performance.  Under  the  strong  hand 
of  director  (and,  um,  "artist")  Jacob 
Richmond,  Putz  tells  the  stirring  and 
hilarious  story  of  Bciiley's  journey  from 
boyish  naivete  to  a  more  mature  state 
of  mind.  Particularly  effective  are  the 
scenes  where  Bailey  recounts  events 
by  saying  something  inappropriate 
("If  1  only  had  the  man  juice. . ."),  or  his 
interpretation  of  God  blowing  his  own 
mind  after  having  only  been  alive  for 
one  minute.  A  few  moments  feel  almost 
stifling  in  their  intimacy,  but  Bciiley's 
risks  pay  off  because  he  never  leaves 
the  spectator  stranded  within  his  own 
world.  — NS 

Rating:  WWV 

The  Exploding  Breakfast 

Factory  Studio 

Sometimes  you  haphazardly  stumble 
upon  an  unexpected  gem.  At  11:30  p.m. 
on  a  Wednesday  night,  Perth,  Austra- 
lia's Ingle  Knight  seemed  surprised  to 
see  a  very  small  gathering  at  the  Fac- 
tory Studio.  Nevertheless,  his  lively 
storytelling  of  a  true-life  stint  at  a  play- 
wright's unit  in  Johannesburg  was  part 
Tom  Robbins,  part  Samuel  Beckett — as 
Knight  expertly  portrayed  a  cast  of 
characters  so  vivacious  and  intriguing 
you  never  wanted  him  to  stop.  — CL 

Rating:  WW 
Gameshow:  The  Musical 

Royal  St.  George's  Auditorium 

For  sheer  fun,  Gameshow  takes  the 
cake.  It  may  not  feature  the  greatest 
vocalists,  but  the  cast  is  uniformly  en- 
ergetic, maintaining  a  keen  sense  of 
irony  throughout  the  performance.  Fol- 
lowing the  rise  of  Bobby,  a  small-town 
gameshow  enthusiast,  the  musical 
scrolls  through  a  bunch  of  comical  situ- 


ations including  a  memorable  trip  to  the  library.  The  set  and 
costumes  are  fantastic,  with  all  the  characters  dressed  to  the 
nines  in  primary  colours.  Gameshoufs  good  acting  and  tight 
writing  more  than  make  up  for  the  fact  that  three-quarters  of 
the  cast  don't  have  strong  singing  chops.  The  co-dependent 
relationship  of  the  Spiker  twins  is  the  play's  definite  highlight, 
as  their  one-liners  keep  the  audience  in  the  palm  of  their 
hands.  Gameshow:  The  Musical  has  been  selected  for  NOW 
Magazine's  "Best  of  the  Fringe  Festival"  series  going  on  at  the 
Diesel  Playhouse,  which  mecms  there  will  be  two  more  per- 
formances on  July  20th  and  27th  at  5:30pm.  — NS 

Rating:  WW 
Jew  for  a  Day 

Royal  St.  George's  Auditorium 

Oy  gevalt — I  don't  even  know  where  to  begin.  A  charming  idea 
is  marred  here  by  some  of  the  most  patently  heavy-handed 
writing  in  combination  with  surprisingly  bad  acting.  The  play 
itself  is  about  a  13  year-old  boy  named  Fred  who  decides  he 
wants  to  be  Jewish  due  to  his  outsider  attitude.  The  problem 
with  the  script  is  not  its  premise,  but  the  earnest  and  reduc- 
tive way  in  which  the  whole  topic  of  religion  and  identity  is 
treated.  If  there's  one  bright  spot  in  the  production,  it's  when 
Rabbi  Jacobs  (played  by  writer  and  director  Mark  Farmer) 
relates  to  Fred  his  desire  to  be  a  Mountie,  complete  with  red 
serge  jacket  and  felt  hat.  Other  than  that,  skip  this  play  unless 
you  have  an  unshcikable  desire  to  hear  the  worst  Yiddish  ac- 
cent of  all  time.  — NS 

Rating:  WVW 


Rum  and  Vodka 

Tarragon  Extra  Space 

Ever  had  one  of  those  weekends  where  you  drink  too 
much,  do  some  unbelievably  stupid  things,  then  drink  a 
little  more?  Believe  me,  it  won't  hold  a  candle  to  the  anti- 
protagonist  in  Conor  McPherson's  gritty  diatribe.  Tightly 
directed  by  Shaun  McComb,  Rum  and  Vodka  unspools 
three  drunken  days  in  the  life  of  a  young  Irishman,  sick 
of  his  petty  office  job  and  domestic  life.  Funny  and  darkly 
honest,  it  is  Matthew  Gorman's  violently  controlled  per- 
formance that  gives  the  play  its  urgency  and  pace,  rather 
than  simply  relying  on  the  frenetic  tone  of  the  text.  This 
production  lives  up  to  the  reputation  of  its  titular  drink 
that,  as  one  character  suggests,  has  the  ability  to  revive 
the  dead.  — NS 

Rating:  WW%r 
Lupe:  Undone 

Honest  Ed's  Alley 

Tucked  away  in  a  garbage  scented  alleyway  behind  Hon- 
est Ed's,  Lupe,  a  spicy  Ticket  King  salesgirl  and  part-time 
mattress  stuffer,  waits  for  her  "boyfriend"  David  Mirv- 
ish  with  a  saucy  surprise.  Instead,  she's  greeted  by  40 
dumbfounded  Fringe-goers  shielding  themselves  from 
the  rain.  But  when  life  gives  you  lemons,  you  apparently 
give  the  audience  chips  and  salsa.  While  veteran  actress 
Melissa  D'Augustino  was  a  charming  and  able-bodied 
character  actor,  it's  hard  to  relate  to  a  plot  where  liter- 
ally nothing  happens.  Too  much  of  Lupe  was  spent  on 


set  pieces — shimmying  to  Gloria  Es- 
tefan,  asking  the  audience  for  feed- 
back on  her  self-esteem  ("Should  I 
learn  to  love  myself?  Ole!"),  Charo- 
esque  displays  of  othered  culture. 
A  unique  Fringe  experience,  but 
not  a  great  one,  these  writers  need 
to  learn  that  when  your  show  rests 
on  one  titular  character,  it's  good  to 
have  some  development.  — CL 

Rating:  WWV 
Totem  Figures 

Glen  Morris  Theatre 

TJ  Dawe's  most  recent  autobiographi- 
cal monologue  is  fashioned  around 
what  Dawe  describes  as  his  own  per- 
sonal mythology  and  the  characters 
that  exist  as  a  motif  within  his  life. 
An  interesting,  although  painfully  de- 
rivative piece,  it's  not  exactly  impres- 
sive that  the  most  compelling  parts 
of  his  story  are  anecdotes  about  the 
likes  of  Charles  Bukowski  and  John 
Fahey — two  of  his  personal  "totem 
figures."  Dawe  is  a  friendly  and  char- 
ismatic performer  that  strikes  upon 
moments  of  real  poignancy,  but  the 
subject  of  retrospective  self-mono- 
loguing  comes  off  as  unsatisfying. 
Dawe  wants  us  to  think  about  our- 
selves and  our  own  totem  figures, 
to  try  and  piece  together  the  people 
and  things  in  our  lives  that  would 
go  on  our  own  personal  Sgt.  Pepper 
album  cover,  as  he  so  charmingly 
called  it.  — NS 

Rating:  WVwV 

The  Pharmaceutical  Affair 

Robert  Gill  Theatre 

While  there  was  much  to  appreciate 
in  this  innovative  approach  to  the 
classic  Tintin  model,  the  young  com- 
pany of  The  Pharmaceutical  Affair, 
comprised  of  students  from  King's 
College,  had  difficulty  moving  be- 
yond an  immature  approach  to  the 
canon.  Concerned  with  stopping  the 
evil  Hanz  Von  Sanchez  (Tim  Butters) 
from  launching  a  dodgy  new  drug 
called  Gagex,  the  story  bordered  on 
cheesy,  but  not  excessively  so.  Al- 
though some  of  the  acting  felt  a  bit 
belabored,  an  excellent  touch  was 
Peter  Gorman  as  DJ  Peter  Mozza 
Sticks,  providing  music  and  occa- 
sional French  narration.  While  The 
Pharmaceutical  Affair  never  lacked 
in  imagination  and  energy,  it  would 
have  benefited  from  a  stronger  satiri- 
cal hand  in  both  the  script  and  stag- 
ing. — NS 

Rating:  WVV%» 
One-Woman  Show 

Robert  Gill  Theatre 

Playing  with  the  conventions  of  oh, 
30  per  cent  of  the  current  Fringe 
lineup,  was  the  Shehori  Brothers' 
(Swiss  Family  Robinson)  satire  of 
the  old  theatre  standby:  the  empow- 
ered female  actress'  realization  that 
self-acceptance  is  the  greatest  gift  of 
all.  Playing  37  year-old  Eileen  Louise 
Kennedy  was  Marco  Timpano,  clad 
in  Mark's  Work  Warehouse  and  noon- 
day scruff,  with  a  flutter  of  the  wrists 
and  a  lithe  gait.  While  the  jokes  about 
PMS  and  reducing  the  number  of  men 
you've  slept  with  (apparently  it  has 
to  do  with  carrying  the  one  and  mak- 
ing a  threesome  divisible  by  pi)  were 
standard  fare,  Timpano's  delivery 
and  the  whip-smart  writing  did  Glo- 
ria Steinem  proud.  Full  marks!  — CL 

Rating:  WW 
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Nuclear  energy  for  the  scholastic  masses 


Former  Toronto  City  Council  alderman  Tony  O'Donohue  is  no  stranger  to  the  complicated  relationship  between  science  and  politics.  After  graduating  with  a 
degree  in  Civil  Engineering  from  University  College  in  Galway,  Ireland,  he  worked  as  a  municipal  engineer  in  Scarborough  designing  water  supply  and  sewage 
treatment  plants.  O'Donohue  then  entered  politics  and  put  his  knowledge  of  waste  management  toward  protecting  our  environment.  He  recently  sat  down 
with  the  Varsity  to  discuss  his  latest  endeavour  into  educating  the  public  about  environmental  and  nuclear  energy  issues. 
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Dinosaurs 

invade  Toronto 

ABIGALE  MILLER 


Dinosaurs  are  still  alive.  At  least,  they 
were  for  about  90  minutes  at  the  Air 
Canada  Centre  on  June  18.  For  a  week  in 
mid-June  the  BBC,  in  collaboration  with 
The  Creature  Production  Company,  pre- 
sented a  life-sized  version  of  their  1999 
television  documentary  series  Walking 
with  Dinosaurs. 

The  show  opened  with  Lilienstemus,  a 
small,  raptor-like  creature  from  the  Trias- 
sic  Period,  stalking  hatching  Plateosaurus 
eggs.  The  dinosaur's  bumpy  gait  and  extra 
(although  well  disguised)  set  of  legs  were 
the  only  clues  that  there  was  a  human 
involved  in  its  movement.  The  audience 
sat  captivated,  waiting  to  see  whether  the 
hunter  would  capture  its  vulnerable  prey. 

Huxley,  the  paleontologist  host,  gave 
geological  context  to  the  scene,  revealing 
that  the  Earth's  land  was  concentrated  in 
the  single  supercontinent  Pangaea. 

Before  the  show,  1  had  wondered  if,  like 
in  the  movie  Jurassic  Park,  scientific  in- 
tegrity would  be  sacrificed  for  dramatic 
impact.  Fortunately,  the  BBC  did  an  ex- 
cellent job  of  weaving  scientific  facts  into 
the  show  while  maintaining  the  roaring 
horror  that  the  young  audience  mem- 
bers expected. 

The  dinosaurs  were  introduced  chrono- 
logically: first  the  Triassic  Period,  followed 
by  the  Jurassic  and  Cretaceous  Period  di- 
nosaurs. During  the  introduction  of  each 
period,  Huxley  would  remind  the  audience 
of  the  continental  circumstances  and  their 
effect  on  weather  patterns  and  plant  and 
emimal  life. 

After  the  Triassic  Period  the  continents 
were  separated  and  ocean  currents  di- 
verted, shifting  rain  and  storm  patterns. 
Changing  weather  conditions  forced  the 
evolution  of  all  kinds  of  species,  from 
plants  to  mighty  dinosaurs.  Huxley  didn't 
forget  about  the  importance  of  insects 
during  these  massive  changes.  Insects 
and  plants  dramatically  affected  each 
other's  evolution;  plants  provided  food 
for  insects  while  insects  acted  as  crucial 
pollinators.  Plant  evolution  also  changed 
the  food  and  ccmiouflage  available  for  the 
dinosaurs,  guiding  their  evolution. 

Even  though  the  science  was  accurate, 
there  was  something  missing  from  the 
dinosaurs'  interactions.  In  the  opening 
sequence,  the  Plateosaurus  hatchling  was 
rescued  by  its  mother.  Afterwards,  every 
herbivore  being  hunted  by  its  coeval  carni- 
vore managed  to  escape.  1  kept  waiting  for 
the  carnivore  to  win;  after  eill,  they  have  to 
eat  too.  Although  one  scene  featured  some 
Utahraptors  feasting  on  fresh  meat,  the 
writers  avoided  onstage  kills,  probably  to 
prevent  too  many  young  tears. 

Only  one  non-terrestrial  dinosaur,  the 
flying  Omithocheirus,  made  an  appear- 
ance that  night.  Aquatic  dinosaurs  were 
sadly  missed.  The  deep-diving  Icthyo- 
saurs  would  have  made  a  splashing  hit. 

Overall,  the  show  put  the  story  of  dino- 
saurs in  perspective.  Instead  of  learning 
about  individual  species,  the  audience 
learned  how  geology,  weather  and  spe- 
cies Interaction  guided  global  evolution. 
This  kind  of  comprehensive  thinking 
is  vital  when  considering  the  process 
of  evolution;  considering  any  problem 
without  context  is  futile.  Current  con- 
cerns, like  the  sudden  disappearance 
of  bees  or  the  serious  decline  in  shark 
populations,  will  affect  humans  even  If 
it's  not  Intuitive  how. 

Walking  with  Dinosaurs  accomplished 
the  difficult  feat  of  knitting  an  awesome, 
breathtaking  performance  with  realistic 
and  relevant  science.  Well  done. 

Rating:  WWw 


SIAVASH  GANJBAKHSH 

Associate  Science  Editor 

How  did  you  get  interested  in 
environmental  issues? 

It  was  by  accident!  Well,  not  really 
by  accident.  I  grew  up  in  this  rocky 
coastland  in  the  west  of  Ireland 
known  for  its  karst,  a  barren  lime- 
stone landscape  encompassed  by 
underground  rivers,  caves  and  sink- 
holes. The  historical  richness  of  this 
barren  area,  such  as  the  presence  of 
man-made  structures  aging  approxi- 
mately 5,000  years,  and  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  British  in  the  area  gave  me 
the  introduction  to  nature. 

Tell  us  about  your  current  projects. 

What  1  am  working  on  right  now 
is  a  book  on  the  politics  of  nuclear 


MEKHALA  GUNARATNE 


What's  so  'super'  about  a  superno- 
va— a  naturally  occurring  stellar  ex- 
plosion equivalent  to  the  detonation 
of  a  few  octillion  nuclear  warheads? 
Recent  news  indicates  that  this  occur- 
rence Is  nothing  short  of  super  and 
definitely  far  from  ordinary.  On  Janu- 
ary 9, 2008,  the  Burst  Alert  Telescope, 
a  device  built  into  NASA's  Swift  satel- 
lite, recorded  an  exciting  supernova 
observation  seen  by  team  leader  Ali- 
cia Soderberg  of  Princeton  University. 
The  star  SN  2008D  exploded,  creating 
a  supernova  100  billion  times  brighter 
and  20  times  larger  than  the  size  of 
the  Sun. 

Soderberg  reveals  that,  "the  prob- 
ability of  that  happening  is  about 
one  in  10,000.  It  was  really  excit- 
ing. We  caught  the  whole  thing  on 
tape,  basically."  Astronomers  usu- 
ally catch  the  after-effects  of  stellar 


energy  called  Inheriting  the  Nuclear 
Genii.  You  can  read  all  the  books  you 
want  on  how  the  atom  splits  to  pro- 
duce energy,  and  that  is  great!  But  I 
wanted  to  write  about  the  political 
side  of  it  as  well.  So,  what  I  have  done 
is  really  an  attempt  to  not  be  objec- 
tive. All  that  people  read  about  nucle- 
ar energy  is  some  guy  trying  to  make 
a  nuclear  bomb  and  that  they  cannot 
do  it  because  they  are  not  friends 
of  ours.  This  whole  issue  of  friends 
and  enemies,  like  this  one,  confuses 
kids.  So  in  my  book,  I  present  poli- 
tics, such  as  nuclear  management 
and  studying  the  consequences  of 
nuclear  reactors,  through  studying 
the  radiation  they  produce.  This  is 
something  that  our  students  are  not 
well  exposed  to  or  educated  about. 
I  am  attempting  to  address  more  of 


explosions,  but  this  is  the  first  time 
that  a  star  has  been  caught  in  the 
act.  "For  years  we  have  dreamed  of 
seeing  a  star  just  as  it  was  exploding, 
but  actually  finding  one  is  a  once  in  a 
lifetime  event,"  says  Soderberg. 

Supernova  SN  2008D  lasted  only 
seven  minutes  but  during  that  time  it 
illuminated  the  galaxy  with  blinding 
light.  Researchers  concluded  that  this 
star  was  most  likely  20  times  the  size 
of  the  Sun  and  expanded  at  70  per  cent 
the  speed  of  light.  This  occurrence 
strengthens  many  theorists'  current 
astrophysical  models  of  supernovae 
which  hypothesize  that  when  a  mas- 
sive star  burns  all  of  its  nuclear  fuel, 
its  iron  core  collapses  under  its  own 
gravity  causing  an  implosion.  As  a  re- 
sult, a  forceful  Shockwave  manifests, 
detonating  the  star  and  releasing  nu- 
merous flashes  of  x-rays  into  interstel- 
lar space.  "Seeing  the  shock  break  out 
in  x-rays  can  give  a  direct  view  of  the 
exploding  star  in  the  last  minutes  of 


the  educational  aspect  of  the  poten- 
tial risks  of  nuclear  energy,  and  un- 
derstanding the  place  we  live  at  and 
how  it  could  be  seriously  affected  by 
radiation. 

One  other  thing  1  am  currently 
involved  with  is  producing  a  docu- 
mentary, done  by  students  and 
my  leadership.  The  Ontario  Power 
Generation  has  been  very  helpful.  I 
should  stress  the  point  that  this  is 
not  intended  to  be  scary,  but  rather 
an  educational  documentary  that 
deals  with  real  world  issues.  Also, 
we  have  tried  to  look  into  the  history 
of  nuclear  energy  and  the  scientists, 
particularly  Canadians,  involved 
in  these  projects  around  the  world. 
However,  I  also  have  attempted  to 
have  a  glance  at  the  scary  world  for 
the  next  generation  in  the  book  con- 


its  life  and  also  provide  a  signpost  to 
which  astronomers  can  quickly  point 
their  telescopes  to  watch  the  explo- 
sion unfold,"  reported  Edo  Berger  of 
Princeton  University. 

This  rare  celestial  phenomenon 
occurs  approximately  once  every  50 
years  and  is  the  ultimate  outer  space 
explosion.  Supernovae  have  the  po- 
tential to  radiate  the  same  amount  of 
energy  the  sun  emits  in  its  lifetime, 
and  emit  a  Shockwave  of  gas  and  dust 
up  to  a  tenth  the  speed  of  light  into 
the  abyss  of  interstellar  space.  And 
they  don't  just  put  on  a  spectacular 
light  show.  Their  explosions  also 
generate  elements  heavier  than  iron 
which  ultimately  create  other  stars 
and  planets. 

"Novae  are  ordinary  stars  that 
increase  in  brightness,  while  super- 
novae are  even  brighter.  They  are 
explosions  of  white  stars  that  can 
be  eight  times  the  mass  of  the  sun," 
says  Chris  Matzner,  Assistant  Profes- 


cerning  nuclear  energy  issues.  But 
this  is  not  the  main  purpose. 

Do  you  have  any  advice  for 
students  who  may  be  interested  in 
environmental  issues? 

I  would  suggest  that  the  students 
who  are  interested  in  environmental 
issues  step  out  a  bit  and  get  involved 
in  the  local  politics.  This  is  a  neces- 
sity. As  one  of  the  opportunities  for 
students  to  get  involved,  I  would  like 
to  be  able  to  receive  some  help  from 
students  who  are  doing  physics, 
chemistry  and  nuclear  physics  to 
give  me  a  hand  on  some  of  the  chap- 
ters of  my  book. 

Interested  students  can  contact 
Tony  O'Donohue  at 
tonyodonohue@yahoo.com 


sor  in  the  Astronomy  Department  at 
the  University  of  Toronto.  He  distin- 
guishes between  the  two  main  types 
of  supernovae:  type  I  and  type  II.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  type  I  supernovae 
result  from  white  dwarf  stars  rich  in 
carbon  and  oxygen.  In  most  situa- 
tions, white  dwarf  stars  accumulate  a 
large  amount  of  matter,  becoming  in- 
creasingly dense  and,  as  a  result,  the 
carbon  and  oxygen  fuse  causing  the 
star's  explosion.  Type  II  supernovae 
usually  occur  when  a  considerably 
large  star  is  near  death.  When  its  nu- 
clear fuel  is  depleted,  it  no  longer  hcis 
a  supply  of  energy  to  support  it.  The 
star's  iron  core  then  collapses  giving 
rise  to  a  supernova. 

Ultimately,  the  really  super  aspect 
of  supernovae  may  be  their  abil- 
ity to  teach  us  about  the  cosmos.  As 
Soderberg  puts  it,  "This  newly  born 
supernova  is  going  to  be  the  Rosetta 
stone  of  supernova  studies  for  years 
to  come." 


NASA  satellite  captures  landmark  supernova  images 
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Blue  day  in  July 

After  coach  Hewlett's  resignation,  BRIAN  O'NEILL  explains 
why  he  is  still  down  on  the  state  of  U  of  T  football 


It  apparently  took  forty  consecutive 
losses  to  convince  U  of  T  football 
coach  Steve  Howlett  that  enough 
is  enough,  as  he  resigned  on  July  4th, 
2008.  But  who  can  blame  him,  con- 
sidering that  Howlett  will  be  remem- 
bered as  the  coach  who  brought  on 
the  embarrassing  0-49  (and  count- 
ing!) record  to  our  beloved  institution 
and  athletic  program. 

Rather  than  act  like  our  model  sib- 
ling American  schools  and  fire  Howl- 
ett 3-4  years  ago,  U  of  T  embraced  the 
futility  and  mediocrity  of  our  football 
program  and  let  him  ride  to  eventual 
rock  bottom. 

At  least  now  he  has  abandoned  the 
sinking  ship  and  moved  on  with  his  life. 

Howlett  was  hired  to  fix  a  football 
program  that  hadn't  had  a  winning  sea- 
son since  1995,  when  they  went  4-3-1 


(Four  wins!  Do  you  believe  it?).  Instead, 
the  program  has  not  progressed  and  we 
are  stuck  waiting  for  the  next  coach  to 
fix  this  slumping  team. 

Why  can't  a  large  metropolis  like  To- 
ronto produce  a  winning  football  team, 
let  alone  produce  a  single  win?  Excuses 
are  meaningless — U  of  T  just  doesn't 
take  responsibility,  and  no  one  seems 
to  care. 

With  a  losing  streak  as  embarrassing 
as  the  one  we  currently  own,  there  is  no 
outcry  from  students,  faculty,  or  the  ath- 
letic administration.  To  the  students,  it 
has  become  an  ongoing  joke.  They  have 
accepted  this  record  and  use  it  as  a  tool 
for  self-deprecation. 

The  administration,  hell-bent  on 
tradition,  appears  to  be  content  with 
a  team  that  simply  goes  out  and  plays. 
Having  a  high  budget  for  sports  doesn't 


guarantee  success,  but  what's  the  point 
of  a  competitive  university  team  if  the 
results  don't  matter? 

Still,  excuses  are  made.  High  en- 
trance marks  aire  preventing  some  play- 
ers from  attending  U  of  T.  Not  having  a 
permanent  home  while  the  old  stadium 
was  torn  down  and  rebuilt  also  turned 
players  off.  It  is  ironic  that  while  that  sta- 
dium was  rebuilt,  the  team  wasn't. 

Does  the  athletic  administration 
know  something  about  the  football 
program  that  we  don't?  While  maintain- 
ing a  budget  as  high  as  it  was,  Howlett 
stayed  on  the  payroll  despite  his  lack- 
luster results. 

Football  is  not  high  on  the  to-do  list 
for  our  school  and  sadly,  it  shows.  How- 
ever, football  becomes  important  when 
there  is  outcry  from  the  media  realizing 
that  we  haven't  won  a  football  game  in 


Steve  Howlett's  departure  bring  success  to  the  Blues? 


five  years. 

Hopefully  a  new  coach  can  be 
brought  in  who  will  vow  to  reverse  this 
streak.  The  record  could  be  broken, 
perhaps  sooner  than  we  may  think, 
but  a  new  coach  can't  fix  everything. 
We  may  progress  in  scouting  and  at- 
tracting new,  skilled  players,  but  if  U  of 


T  continues  with  the  mentality  that  it 
is  okay  to  lose  then  we  will  never  ad- 
vance. Until  the  football  team  is  no  lon- 
ger at  the  butt  end  of  constant  jokes, 
they  can't  improve.  As  with  those  me- 
diocre Toronto  Maple  Leafs,  time  is 
needed  for  things  to  be  reversed,  and 
now  is  a  good  time  to  start. 


Ricciardi  is  off-base 


KEVIN  DRAPER 

If  casual  baseball  fans  were  searching 
for  clues  as  to  how  the  Toronto  Blue  Jays 
have  fared  this  season,  they  wouldn't 
have  to  look  much  further  than  the  fact 
that  the  sole  Jay  selected  for  the  All  Star 
Game  in  New  York  is  Roy  Halladay. 

A  perennial  candidate  for  the  Cy 
Young  Award,  Halladay  has  been  con- 
sistent in  his  ability  to  give  the  Jays  a 
chance  to  win.  Despite  his  best  efforts, 
the  past  several  seasons  have  been 
characterized  by  team-wide  under- 
achievement,  untimely  injuries,  and  a 
revolving  door  of  excuses  and  'wait-til- 
next-years'  given  by  the  front  office. 

This  door  is  about  to  come  to  an 
abrupt  stop,  however,  with  general 
manager  J. P.  Ricciardi  caught  in  the 
middle. 

After  seven  years  of  respectable  re- 
o  suits  (such  as  building  a  .500  club  on  a 
lower  payroll  than  divisional  rivals  Red 
3  Sox  and  Yankees),  Ricciardi  seems  to 
m  have  run  out  of  rope,  and  his  only  hope 
is  a  late  season  surge  by  the  sub-.500 
Jays.  This  year  was  supposed  to  be  the 
year,  but  on-field  losses  have  translated 


to  the  overall  failure  of  Ricciardi's  mas- 
ter plan. 

Riccardi  has  done  little  to  stay  on 
board  until  his  contract  expires  in 
2010,  and  he  has  always  maximized 
expectations  while  downplaying  the 
importance  of  not  meeting  them.  In 
the  past  few  seasons,  he  orchestrated 
a  handful  of  public  relation  disasters 
that  have  undermined  fans'  interest 
in  the  Blue  Jays  brand  and  their  confi- 
dence in  Ricciardi's  ability  to  deliver  a 
winner  on  the  field. 

The  most  glaring  offense  came  early 
last  season  when,  after  admitting  that 
he  lied  to  the  media  about  the  nature 
and  extent  of  closer  BJ  Ryan's  elbow 
injury,  Ricciardi  tried  to  downplay  his 
deception. 

Ryan  went  on  to  have  season-ending 
Tommy  John  surgery,  as  Ricciardi  was 
vilified  for  disrespecting  fans. 

An  uglier  example  of  Riccardi's  ten- 
dency to  say  the  wrong  thing  happened 
in  June  when  he  answered  a  fan's  ques- 
tion on  Mike  Wilner's  radio  show  about 
the  Jays'  potential  interest  in  acquir- 
ing Reds  slugger  Adam  Dunn.  A  very 
frustrated  Ricciardi  went  into  a  tirade, 


claiming  that  the  Jays  had  'done  [their] 
homework  on  Dunn'  and  discovered 
that  he  'didn't  even  like  baseball'. 

The  outburst  received  considerable 
media  attention  and  was  subjected  to 
a  sharp  rebuke  from  Dunn  who  dis- 
missed Ricciardi  as  a  'clown'  whom  he 
didn't  even  recognize  by  name.  After 
Ricciardi's  remcirks,  Dunn,  a  free  agent 
after  this  season,  ignored  the  possibil- 
ity of  playing  in  Toronto. 

Ricciardi  was  caught  in  even  more 
drama  after  the  firing  of  long-time  per- 
sonal friend  and  Jays  manager  John 
Gibbons,  despite  his  statement  that 
'Gibby'  had  the  ability  to  lead  the  team 
to  the  playoffs.  It  was  suggested  to  To- 
ronto baseball  writers  that  President 
and  CEO  Paul  Godfrey  chose  to  remove 
Gibbons,  which  if  true,  would  show  a 
blatant  lack  of  Ricciardi's  authority.  Ric- 
ciardi claimed  the  decision  was  his,  and 
that  he  is  happy  with  current  manager 
Cito  Gaston. 

With  a  background  in  politics  and  a 
keen  eye  for  public  perception,  God- 
frey must  know  that  fans  have  almost 
completely  lost  patience  with  Ricciar- 
di. Given  Godfrey's  mandate  to  deliv- 
er high  attendance  figures  and  black 
bottom  lines,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
that  he  will  be  the  one  to  throw  Ric- 
ciardi a  lifeline  for  next  year  as  the 
team  limps  through  the  dog  days  of 
another  wasted  summer. 
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Tennis  regains  the  advantage 
at  tliis  year's  Rogers  Cup 


The  world's  top  male  tennis  players  head  to  Toronto  to  compete  starting  July  19 


  BEAU  BASSETT  ^ 

As  Rafael  Nadal  sprawled  across 
the  All-England  Tennis  Club's 
grass  centre  court  after  his  dra- 
matic Wimbledon  win,  the  scandals 
plaguing  tennis  seemed  all  but  for- 
gotten. 

In  early  August  of  last  year  at 
the  Sopot  Open  in  Poland,  tennis 
became  the  subject  of  uncharac- 
teristically bad  press.  The  fourth 
seeded  player  Nikolay  Davydenko 
was  cruising  for  a  set  and  a  half 
against  the  relatively  unknown 
Martin  Vassallo  Arguello  with  no 
reason  to  question  his  eventual 
victory.  However  the  odds  on  the 
popular  British  gambling  website 
Betfair  did  not  see  it  that  way.  Mil- 
lions of  dollars  poured  into  the  site 
from  just  a  few  users  on  Davyden- 
ko's  opponent,  pushing  the  odds  in 
Arguello's  favor.  Davydenko  went 
on  to  retire  in  the  third  set  com- 
plaining of  a  foot  injury.  Betfair  can- 
celled all  bets  on  the  match  as  the 
integrity  of  the  gentleman's  sport 
was  abruptly  thrown  into  question. 


The  Association  of  Tennis  Profes- 
sionals (ATP)  launched  a  probe  into 
the  matter  while  several  players  re- 
ported to  journalists  of  incidents  in 
which  they  were  approached  to  fix 
matches. 

Such  corruption  was  the  top  story 
despite  so  many  engaging  develop- 
ments: the  meteoric  rise  of  Serbian 
youngster  Novak  Djokovic,  the  clay 
court  domination  of  Mallorca's  Ra- 
fael Nadal,  and  the  first  signs  of  aging 
shown  by  Swiss  maestro  and  world 
number  one  Roger  Federer 

The  Rogers  Cup  begins  as  ten- 
nis represses  the  memory  of  the 
Davydenko  scandal.  As  the  physi- 
cal and  rhetorical  grace  of  Muham- 
mad Ali  once  rescued  boxing  from 
its  reputation  as  a  sport  dominated 
by  mafiosos  during  the  1970's,  the 
Wimbledon  Final  between  Rafael  Na- 
dal and  Roger  Federer  was  so  pure  in 
its  athleticism  that  sports  fans  could 
concentrate  on  something  other  than 
the  strains  of  corruption 

The  top  ten  male  tennis  players 
have  all  expressed  their  intent  to  trav- 
el to  Toronto  to  compete  at  the  Rexall 
Centre  at  York  University  beginning 


July  19.  Djokovic,  Federer,  and  Nadal 
have  each  won  the  tournament  the 
last  three  years  respectively  and  will 
be  the  overwhelming  favourites  once 
again.  However,  with  each  of  the  top 
players  desperately  vying  for  a  gold 
at  the  Beijing  Olympics,  one  or  more 
may  withdraw  from  the  tournament 
at  the  last  second,  or  'tank'  an  early 
round  match  to  prepare  for  the  two- 
week  tournament  in  China. 

The  early  disappearance  of  a  few 
of  the  top  seeds  would  be  a  welcome 
sight  for  Frank  Dancevic,  the  lone  Ca- 
nadian in  the  singles  draw,  who  will 
try  to  become  the  first  Canadian  to 
win  in  Toronto.  Last  year,  the  Niaga- 
ra Falls  native  made  it  to  the  quarter- 
finals before  ultimately  succumbing 
to  his  nerves  against  Nadal  in  a  tight 
three  set  match.  Dancevic  has  had  a 
disappointing  year  thus  far,  failing 
to  advance  past  the  second  round 
of  a  Grand  Slam.  But  Dancevic  has 
recently  shown  signs  of  returning 
to  last  year's  form  with  an  upset  win 
over  former  Wimbledon  finalist  Da- 
vid Nalbandian  and  a  quarterfinal 
appearance  at  the  Hall  of  Fame  tour- 
nament in  Newport,  Rhode  Island. 


Canadian  Frank  Dancevic  hopes  to  serve  up  the  excitement  In  the  upcoi  i  m  ig 
tournament. 


The  best  chance  for  a  hometown 
victory,  however,  is  on  the  doubles 
court.  Toronto's  Daniel  Nestor  is 
coming  off  his  first  Wimbledon  vic- 
tory, completing  a  Career  Grand 
Slam,  and  staking  claim  to  the  title 
of  greatest-ever  Canadian  tennis 
player.  Nestor  won  the  Rogers  tour- 
nament in  2000,  partnering  with 
fellow  Canadian  Sebastien  Lareau, 
and  now  returns  in  2008  as  the  num- 
ber one  doubles  player  in  the  world 


anchored  by  a  big  serving  partner, 
Serbia's  Nenad  Zimonjic. 

If  you  have  some  free  time  and  a 
few  extra  dollars  on  hand  this  July, 
take  the  TTC  up  to  York  to  catch 
some  world  class  tennis.  Dozens  of 
nations  will  be  represented,  from 
Argentina  and  Chile  to  Russia  and 
the  Czech  Republic,  each  trying  to 
capture  the  momentum  going  into 
the  Olympic  Games. 


July 
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August 


MUSIC 


FESTIVALS 


ARTS 

t 


FOOD 


Peace  and  Justice  Cafe  with  Mama  D 

Bring  your  own  guitar  to  this  visionary  jam 
session.  Free! 

•Thurs.  July17,  8:30-9:30pm 
•  Multifaith  Centre  2nd  Floor  (569  Spadina) 
(416)  946-3119 

Beaches  International  Jass  Festival 

Cross-cultural,  community-based,  and 
completely  outdoors.  Free! 

•  July  18-20  and  24-27 

•  Woodbine  Park,  Queen  Street  East,  and 
Kew  Gardens 

•  www.beachesiazz.com 

Island  Soul  Festival 

Celebration  of  Caribbean  Culture  with  Michael  Rose  of  Black  Uhuru 
and  The  Abyssinians.  Free! 

•  Fri.  Aug.  1  to  Sun.  Aug.  3, 12pm 

•  Harbourfront  Centre  (235  Queen's  Quay  West) 

•  www.harbourfrontcentre.com/worldroutes/festivals.cfm 

Pedestrian  Sunday  in  Kensington  Market 

Local  musicians  and  artists  take  over  the  streets  of  the  market.  Free! 

•  Sunday,  Jul  27, 1-7pm 

•  Kensington  Market  (College  to  Dundas,  Spadina  to  Bellevue) 

•  www.pskensington.ca 

Caribana  Parade 

Toronto's  most  colourful  and  extravagant  street  show. 
Free! 

•  Sat.  August  2, 10am-6pm 

•  Parade  beings  at  Exhibition  Place  (Dufferin  and  Lakeshore) 

•  www.caribanafestival.com 

As  You  Liice  It  on  Philospher's  Walk 

Bring  your  own  blanket  for  biweekly  Shakespeare  In  The  Park. 

•  July  16  through  August  2,  Weds,  and  Sat.  at  7:30pm 

•  Philosopher's  Stage  (80  Queen's  Park) 

•  uofttix.ca/view.pnp?id=364 

Heart  &  Craft 

Outdoor  showcase  of  local  eco-friendly  crafts.  Free! 

•  Weds.  August  16, 12-6pm 

•  Heart  On  Your  Sleeve  (61 A  Bellevue) 

•  www.heartonyoursleeve.ca 

Fresh  Wednesdays  Farmers'  Market 

Because  normal  supermarkets  don't  have 
musical  performances.  Free! 

•  Wednesdays  from  10am-2pm  through 
August  27 

•  Nathan  Phillips  Square  (Queen  and  Bay) 
1  •  www.toronto.ca/speciaLevents 

Craft  Beer  Festival  &  Summer  BBQ 

Sample  great  local  beers  and  savoury 
snacks.  $20  for  U  of  T  students  (19+). 

•  Thurs.  July  31, 7pm-12am 

•  Hart  House  (7  Hart  House  Circle) 

•  uofttix.ca/view.php?id=372 

Taste  of  the  Danf  orth 

Celebrate  Greek  culture  and  food  with  an  intense  street  party. 

•  Fri.  August  8  to  Sun.  August  10 

•  Danforth  Avenue 

•  www.tasteofthedanforth.com 

Interview  Techniques 

Find  out  how  to  outsmart  prospective 
employers.  Free! 

•  Tues.  July  15,  llam-lpm 

•  Career  Centre  Seminar  Room,  Koffler 
Centre  (214  College) 

•  www.careers.utoronto.ca 

RomWalk:  The  Annex 

Tour  the  neighbourhood's  most  historic 
buildings.  Free! 

•  Sun.  July  27,  2pm 

•  Meet  at  Lowtner  and  Avenue  Road 

•  www.rom.on/ca/programs/rom_travel/ 
index.php 

Where  Will  1  Live  in  Three  Weeks? 

Get  your  housing  situation  figured  out  before  school  starts.  Free! 

•  Tues.  August  15, 4-5pm 

•  Group  Room  B,  Student  Housing  Services  (214  College) 

•  www.housing.utoronto.ca 
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VIRGIN  FEST  LOSES  IT 

Rock  n' roll  rampage  feels  like '95 
all  over  again 
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YOUR  WORST  NIGHTMARE 

New  study  investigates  the  science 
of  fear 


12 


A  WALK  TO  REMEMBER 

U  of  T  athlete  Mila  Miguel  discusses  her 
fundraising  trek  from  France  to  Spain 
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GC  doctored 
minutes,  says 
Student  union 


JADE  COLBERT 

Varsity  staff 


The  University  of  Toronto  Students' 
Union  has  called  into  question  the 
validity  of  the  Governing  Council 
meeting  that  approved  tuition  fee 
hikes  for  2008-2009.  UTSU  also 
questions  the  accuracy  and  objec- 
tivity of  minutes  from  that  meet- 
ing. 

After  fee  hike  protesters  shouted 
down  governors  at  the  April  10 
meeting,  the  chair  moved  the  coun- 
cil meetings  behind  closed  doors. 
UTSU  says  the  move  makes  the 
meeting  and  the  motions  approved, 
including  the  tuition  fee  schedule, 
out  of  order. 

UTSU  argues  that  GC  Chair  Jack 
Fetch  didn't  follow  steps  listed  in 
the  Policy  on  the  Disruption  of 
Meetings.  UTSU  president  Sandy 
Hudson,  who  was  there  to  protest, 
says  that  Fetch  never  informed 
them  of  the  policy  and  the  penal- 
ties for  breaching  it,  and  did  not 
ask  them  to  leave. 

Fetch  recalled  it  differently  in  a 
letter  to  GC  members.  Citing  an  ob- 
ligation to  protect  the  freedom  of 
speech  of  council  members,  he  said 
he  moved  the  meeting,  instead  of 
attempting  to  eject  protestors,  be- 
cause of  safety  concerns  after  po- 
lice removed  demonstrators  from 


Simcoe  Hall  in  late  March. 

Neither  side  has  yet  made  refer- 
ence to  a  caveat  found  near  the  end 
of  the  policy  document  stating,  "It 
is  recognized  that  in  extraordinary 
circumstances  it  may  be  necessary 
for  the  University  administration 
to  take  immediate  action  without 
the  possibility  of  following  the  se- 
quence of  steps  outlined." 

The  minutes  from  the  meeting 
make  no  mention  of  the  policy  and 
refer  instead  to  the  broad  discre- 
tion of  the  chair  granted  by  a  bylaw 
that  allows  the  chair  to  "exclude  or 
cause  to  be  removed  from  the  meet- 
ings" any  disruptive  persons. 

Hudson  and  other  student  lead- 
ers have  requested  a  number  of 
amendments  to  the  meeting  min- 
utes. They  include  the  removal 
of  statements  that  say  protestors 
would  be  difficult  to  remove,  and 
addition  of  a  clause  that  makes  it 
clear  allstudents  were  barred  from 
the  reconvened  meeting. 

"1  don't  understand  why  a  group 
of  people  think  they  can  shut  down 
a  meeting  and  then  complain  after 
that  they  didn't  like  the  procedure 
for  shutting  it  down,"  Fetch  said  in 
an  interview  this  summer.  Students 
did  disrupt  the  meeting,  Hudson 
admitted,  but  only  out  of  "an  act 

SEE  'GC'-PG2 


UTSU  exec  calls  it  quits 


WAVE  GOODBYE:  After  a  summer  as  VP  university  affairs,  Binish  Ahmed  is  finished.  UTSU  will  hire  a  replacement. 


Binish  Ahmed  has  packed  up  her  desk  and  handed 
over  her  keys.  Elected  as  vice  president  of  university 
affairs  at  the  University  of  Toronto  Students'  Union  this 
spring,  Ahmed  is  resigning  as  of  Sept.  8,  the  first  day  of 
school. 

Ahmed  cited  personal  and  academic  reasons.  "It  was  a 
really  hard  decision  to  make,  but  in  the  end  I  had  to  look 
after  myself,"  she  said. 


UTSU  will  not  be  holding  elections  to  replace  Ahmed. 
VF  External  Dave  Scrivener  cited  UTSU  by-laws,  which 
require  elections  to  be  held  to  fill  vacancies  occurring  in 
May,  June,  July  or  August  but  not  after  September  1. 

Ahmed  gave  notice  of  her  resignation  on  August  22. 
The  succeeding  VF  of  university  affairs  will  be  hired  in- 

SEE'UTSU'-PG4 


Sex  ed  program  gets  tumed  on 

Grad  degree  in  sexual  diversity  studies  comes  onto  the  scene 


JOSH  RUBIN 


Suddenly,  studying  isn't  such  a  chore. 


If  your  degree  just  isn't  doing  it 
for  you  anymore,  don't  despair. 
This  fall,  U  of  T  introduces  the  first 
sexual  diversity  studies  graduate 
program  in  Canada. 

Students  who  want  a  Master's 
or  Fh.D  in  SDS  have  to  register 
in  one  of  the  25  Arts  and  Science 
departments  associated  with  the 
program. 

"The  time  is  now  for  a  program 
like  this,"  said  Scott  Rayter,  Acting 
Director  of  the  Mark  S.  Bonham 
Center  for  Sexual  Diversity. 

The  SDS  centre  was  initially  self- 

SEE'SEX'-PG3 


Anew  "sex-onomics"  course  at  Dalhousie  University  is  also  malcing  the 
headlines  these  days.  Next  January,  Economics  Professor  Marina  Adshade 
will  teach  a  course  on  the  economics  of  sex  and  love,  using  statistics  to  analyze 
human  sexuality  and  mating  behaviour. 

Topics  include  evolutionary  dominant  sexual  strategies,  markets  for  sex 
(including  prostitution,  pornography  and  other  sex  trades),  risky  sexual  behav- 
iours, and  infidelity  and  the  relationship  between  sex  and  happiness. 

"Sex  markets,  prostitution,  pornography...  these  are  essentially  labour  mar- 
kets," Adshade  told  the  admin-run  newspaper  Dalnews.  "The  choices  that  we 
make  about  our  own  sexuality  and  the  relationships  we  form  have  some  basis 
in  economics.  We  often  think  that  we're  making  choices ...  but  it's  all  biology 
and  economics." 

A  floor  above  the  Sexual  Diversity  Centre's  office,  the  Sexual  Representation 
Collection  (U  of  T's  "porn  library")  is  largely  a  gift  from  CBC  producer  Max  Al- 
len. Over  the  years  the  collection  has  expanded  significantly  by  various  donors, 
many  of  whom  chose  to  remain  anonymous. 
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FROSH  POWER! 


You're  invited  to 


At  Hart  House 

September  10  from  11am! 

Explore  the  House 
Enjoy  a  FREE  LUNCH! 

Discover  our  Clubs  &  Committees 

Attend  open  meetings  &  rehearsals 

Chill  out  &  meet  new  friends 

Tour  the  The  Justina  M.  Barnicke  Gallery 

Check  out  our  Athletics  Facilities 

Live  ClUT  Broadcast 

Fantastic  prizes 

Live  music  &  DJ's  all  day  long  & 
into  the  night... 

Visit  www.harthouse.ca 
for  the  Wide  Open  Kiouse  itinerary 


The  party  continues  at  9pm 
with  a  free  concert  by 

APiJSTLE  OF  HUSTLE! 


IVIake  Hart  House  your 
'home  away  from  home' 

Open  365  days  a  yearl 

HART  HOUSE 

WWW.  harthouse.ca 


Concluding  a  one-week  fest  of  coordinated  t-shirts,  college-on-college  chanting,  and  presumed  hookups, 
exhausted  frosh  stormed  back  campus  for  the  annual  parade.  Live  it  up  while  you  can  froshies,  it's  off  the  daily 
grind  starting  now. 


'GC- CONTINUED  FROM  PG1 

of  desperation."  She  argues  the 
minutes  use  suggestive  language: 
where  students  "alleged,"  the  chair 
"explained." 


Alex  Kenjeev,  a  graduate  student 
who  sat  on  Governing  Council  last 
year,  agreed  that  from  the  way  the 
minutes  read,  it  seems  the  chair 
followed  the  steps  outlined  in  the 
procedure.  He  said  it's  hard  to  re- 


Curious  about. 


the  power  of  pilates? 

the  hatha  hype? 

the  nuances  of  Nia? 

the  benefits  of  belly  dancing? 


Satisfy  your  curiosity  and  try  aii  kinds  of 
classes  during  the  Active  U 
Open  House  Week! 

Free  classes  will  be  held  at  the  Athletic 
Centre  during  lunch  hours  and  in  the 
evenings  from  Sept.  15*"  to  19*. 


Visit  www.activeu.ca  for  details.. 


ACTIVE  D 


member  whether  the  chair  did  ask 
protestors  to  leave,  but  that  some- 
thing had  to  be  done. 

"It  was  a  real  atmosphere  of  cha- 
os. One  of  the  student  members 
was  trying  to  speak,  and  nobody 
could  hear  what  he  was  saying.  [...] 
The  chairperson  had  to  make  a  de- 
cision about  how  to  restore  order 
in  the  room." 

Bureaucracy  has  blocked  UTSU's 
attempts  to  get  tapes  of  the  April  10 
meeting.  After  the  GC  secretariat 
was  told  the  tapes  were  destroyed, 
they  found  out  from  Information 
Services  that  the  tapes  were  there 
and  open  to  the  public.  By  the  time 
UTSU  made  an  appointment  to  lis- 
ten to  them,  the  rules  had  mysteri- 
ously changed.  When  The  Varsity 
asked  for  them  at  Information  Ser- 
vices, no  one  seemed  to  know  what 
we  were  talking  about. 

As  a  governor,  Rascanu  could  lis- 
ten to  the  tapes,  but  he  can't  make 
copies.  He  said  the  tapes  confirmed 
the  chair  did  not  inform  student 
representatives  of  the  policy  or  its 
penalties,  nor  did  he  ask  them  to 
leave. 

Hudson's  requested  amendments 
to  the  minutes  were  ultimately  de- 
nied. Minor  changes  made,  said 
Hudson,  were  an  attempt  to  avoid 
litigation.  UTSU  considered  seek- 
ing an  injunction  on  tuition  fee  col- 
lection because  of  the  questioned 
legality  of  the  April  10  meeting,  but 
decided  not  to  pursue  legal  action. 

Council  secretary  Louis  Char- 
pentier  said  allegations  of  doc- 
tored minutes  are  completely  false. 
"One  would  consider  that  offen- 
sive," he  said,  adding  the  minutes 
are  intended  solely  to  provide  a 
record  of  decisions  and  a  general 
summary  of  the  meeting.  "They  are 
never  intended  to  be  a  verbatim 
transcript." 

Pressed  on  how  he  thinks  this  will 
look  to  students.  Fetch  responded 
that  he  was  put  in  a  difficult  posi- 
tion by  people  who  didn't  want  the 
meeting  to  continue.  "Let's  look  at 
the  step  before  that:  how  did  we 
end  up  in  that  position?"  he  asks. 
"If  I'm  a  student,  who  do  I  want  to 
have  represent  me?" 
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U  Vic  unions  butt  heads 

The  University  of  Victoria  is  see- 
ing some  rare  union-on-union  ac- 
tion. Around  150  employees  of  U 
Vic's  Students'  Society  have  been 
on  strike  since  Thursday  morn- 
ing, picketing  at  the  Student  Union 
Building.  At  the  heart  of  their  de- 
mands is  a  $1.50  raiise  in  wages. 
The  lowest  paid  employees  are  cur- 
rently earning  $9.95  per  hour.  The 
workers  voted  in  favour  of  a  strike 
mandate  last  month  when  their 
union,  the  United  Steelworkers, 
joined  negotiations  with  UVSS. 
The  union's  bargaining  committee 
was  headed  by  Michael  Ryan  and 
met  with  a  mediator  from  the  BC 
Labour  Relations  Board. 

Workers  are  demanding  that  the 
wage  increases  be  applied  retro- 
actively from  the  time  their  con- 
tract expired  on  May  1.  This  would 
cost  the  student  society  nearly 
$300,000  over  two  years. 

According  to  Earl  Graham,  a 
Steelworkers  representative,  the 
union  wants  a  wage  increase  of 
$1.25  or  $1.50  per  hour  in  each  of 
the  next  two  years.  However,  a 
one-year  deal  would  be  accepted. 

Wages  are  usually  debated  when 
the  collective  agreement  comes 
up  for  negotiations.  In  the  past 
two  years,  Ryan  has  admitted  that 
workers  have  accepted  smaller 
raises  because  UVSS  was  recover- 
ing from  a  deficit. 

While  the  strike  continues, 
UVSS  services  including  the  Cine- 


centa  movie  theatre,  a  photocopy 
centre,  Felicita's  pub,  a  bookstore, 
and  other  food  services,  will  re- 
main closed.  Special  "back-to- 
class"  events  will  be  cancelled. 

UVSS  chairperson  Caitlin  Meggs 
told  the  Times  Colonist  that  the 
union  will  continue  to  operate  on  a 
limited  basis  with  an  information 
booth  for  students.— LIEM  VU 

Leave  my  fire  alone! 

London,  Ontario  lived  up  to  its 
party-animal  reputation  last  week- 
end, as  Fanshawe  College  students 
kicked  off  the  new  school  year  by 
setting  garbage  on  fire. 

Firefighters  were  called  to 
douse  the  blazing  rubble  but  were 
pelted  with  bottles  upon  arrival, 
and  one  fire  was  so  intense  that 
the  city  now  has  to  replace  pave- 
ment. Rowdy  parties  led  to  fights, 
vandalism  and  a  case  of  sexual  as- 
sault. 

Although  24  officers  were  as- 
signed to  patrol  the  area,  more 
were  dispatched  to  maintain  order. 
By  Wednesday,  police  had  laid  187 
charges  on  students  and  another 
65  charges  on  non-students. 

Emily  Marcoccia,  a  spokesper- 
son for  Fanshawe,  said  the  college 
is  approaching  the  matter  serious- 
ly and  is  considering  expulsion  In 
some  cases. 

In  recent  years,  London  police, 
politicians,  and  school  officials  have 
been  working  to  calm  festivities. 

Last  year,  for  instance,  police 


i  used  pepper  spray  to  tame  over 
j  500  unruly  students, 
j  —NATALIE  NANOWSKI 

Party's  on  at  Queen's 

When  it  comes  to  riotous  off- 
campus  parties,  how  does  U  of  T 
i  stack  up?  Well-behaved  in  com- 
1  parison  with  their  Queen's  coun- 
I  terparts,  according  to  the  Kings- 
j  ton  Whig  Standard.  The  paper 
'  reported  Kingston  police  were 
"dispatched  to  the  student  ghet- 
to" 26  times  last  Tuesday  evening 
and  had  responded  to  another  20 
calls  the  previous  Sunday.  The 
main  problem  at  U  of  T  is  the 
volume  of  students  misbehaving 
and  traffic  obstruction,  according 
to  a  spokesperson  for  Metropoli- 
tan Toronto  Police  Department 
region  52  spokesperson.  "Unless 
something  serious  occurs,  the 
police  won't  step  in." 

The  U  of  T  Campus  Police  activ- 
ity report  for  September  shows 
that  between  Sept.  2  and  Sept. 
5,  only  seven  alcohol-related  in- 
cidences and  three  noise-related 
incidences  were  investigated. 
The  majority  of  all  cases  resulted 
in  a  warning  and  in  only  one  case 
of  alcohol  abuse  was  a  provincial 
ticket  issued. 

For  now,  theft  and  trespassing 
give  more  cause  for  concern  thcin 
loud  parties  and  neighborhood 
disturbances. 
—ANNIE  BERGERON-OLIVER 


'SEX' -CONTINUED  FROM  PGl 

funded  with  donations  as  its  pri- 
mary source  of  revenue.  It's  now 
funded  by  University  College  and 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

"The  university  recognized  stu- 
dent demand  and  innovation  in  the 
field  by  quite  a  number  of  faculty 
and  wanted  to  be  leading  the  way 
in  promoting  and  advancing  the 
area  of  Sexual  Diversity  Studies," 
Rayter  said. 

They'll  study  issues 
ranging  from  queer 
theatre  in  Canada  to 
contemporary  gay 
identity  in  China 


So  far  12  graduate  students  have 
signed  up,  including  the  renowned 
Canadian  filmmaker  John  Greyson. 
They'll  study  issues  ranging  from 
queer  theatre  in  Canada  to  con- 
temporary gay  identity  in  China, 
sexuality  and  colonialism,  and  sex 
education  in  the  school  curricu- 
lum. 

"One  of  the  huge  attractions  of 
the  program  is  that  it  encourages 
you  to  range  widely  across  the 
university,"  Greyson  said.  "Your 
coursework  and  the  work  you  do 
with  faculty  could  include  some- 
one in  Humanities,  someone  in 
English  and  someone  in  Drama 
Studies,  as  I'm  doing,  and  someone 
in  physics." 

The  scholarly  support  that  the 
program  offers  is  another  huge 
benefit,  added  Greyson,  whose 
research  is  usually  solitary  work. 
U  of  T  was  recently  named  by  Me- 
diaCorp  as  one  of  Canada's  top  25 
diversity  employers  for  2008. 

For  Rayter,  the  creation  of  the 
new  graduate  program  in  SDS 
shows  that  U  of  T  is  "putting  its 
money  where  its  mouth  is." 


Those  who  dream  of  a  Robarts  of  Porn  hidden  away  somewhere  within 
UC  will  be  rather  disappointed.  The  collection  is  stored  in  a  tiny  third-floor 
room  that  more  closely  resembles  a  closet  than  an  actual  library. 

"The  collection  is  only  open  to  visiting  researchers  by  request,  and  is  not 
open  to  the  general  public  like  a  library  or  a  resource  centre,"  explained 
Nicolas  Matte,  curator  of  the  SRC. 

"As  a  scholar  who's  interested  in  sexuality  as  an  academic  subject, 
which  affects  all  aspects  of  peoples  lives,  I  felt  I  could  really  benefit  by  be- 
ing in  the  interdisciplinary  environment  that  the  SDS  collaborative  program 
is  attempting  to  foster" 

I'm  finally  old  enough  to  know  how  to  really  enjoy  school  and  to  re- 
ally appreciate  what  it  means  to  be  a  student  and  being  in  a  structured 
program  of  study.  Usually  with  my  work  I'm  all  on  my  own  and  I  bring  in 
my  collaborators  but  especially  at  the  research  level  to  have  this  level  of 
scholarly  support  is  really  exciting. 


H.A€iCiNS  B.ACiC 

THE  BATTLE  FOR  HUMAN  RIGHTS  ONLINE 


The  Research  With  Impact 
series  presents: 

Ronald  J.  Deibert 

Department  of  Political  Science 

Director,  The  Citizen  Lab 

Munk  Centre  for  International  Studies 

An  expose  of  the  roloniz.itioij  .itid 
iiiilitarization  of  the  Internet  throiigli 
cf  nsorship,  siirveill:nirti  .nnri  infonn^itioii 
warfare,  and  tlie  eftort;  of  one  group  of 
"hacktivists"  .It  the  University  of  Toronto 
to  develop  tools  thai  empower  global 
citizens  .ind  protect  ilictr  rights  to  freely 
share  and  actesi  inforniatioii  online. 


DNIVFRSITY  OF  TORONTO 
FACULTY  or  ARTS  .  SCIENCE 


September  17,  2008 
7:00  PM 

Innis  Town  Hall 
University  of  Toronto 
2  Sussex  Avenue 

Free  admission 
with  general  seating 

For  more  information,  visit 
www.artsci.utoronto.ca 
or  caU  416-946-7950. 

Y7/C  Hvscanl)  With  Irniml  scrivs  />  <i  jjuhlii 
J'onim  shoiKositji)  the  most  iiiiiovatii'C  ami 
relrmiil  thinkers  in  the  l-Miilty  of  Arts  & 
Sciciue  til  the  I  'mmsily  of  lorouto  tvid 
lln'ii  fjjmis  to  lielp  jnoride  tirisiivis  lo  the 
world's  ijiicsiions. 


STRIKE  UPDATE 


After  down-to-the-wire  ne- 
gotiations, the  United  Steel- 
workers labour  union  and  the 
administration  reached  a  ten- 
tative agreement  at  5  p.m.  Sun- 
day night,  avoiding  a  strike  on 
the  first  day  of  classes. 

The  5,500  U  of  T  employees 
represented  by  the  Steelwork- 
ers voted  overwhelmingly  in 
favour  of  a  strike  mandate  for 
the  bargaining  team  on  Tues- 
day. The  tentative  agreement 
will  be  presented  for  ratifica- 
tion mid-week.  Details  of  the 
agreement  will  be  released  af- 
ter members  approve  it. 


-fke/  cUss^toom! 

Find  it,  live  it,  fill  it  with 
opportunities  to  express 
yourself,  to  be  heard,  to  make 
things  happen. 

Pick  your  passion  and  pursue  it! 

HART  HOUSE 

www.harthouse.ca 

Join  one  of  our  10  student-run 
standing  committees: 

Art  I  Debates  |  Farm  |  Finance 

House  I  Literary  &  Library 
Music  I  Recreational  Athletics 
Social  Justice  I  Theatre 


Right  Now! 

Sign-up  any  time  between 
September  2  and  1 9 

Talk  to  one  of  our  student  leaders 
at  Hart  House's  Wide  Open  House 

September  10 
Pick  up  info  at  the  Hart  House  HUB 
or  check  out: 
vvww.careers@utoronto.ca 

If  Elections  are  necessary,  voting 
will  take  place  Sept.  23  and  24 
For  info  call:  416.978.2452 
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ow  do  you  feel  about  sexual  diversity  studies  as  a  Master's  program  at  U  of 


PHOTOGRAPHED  AND  COMPILED  BY  DAN  EPSTEIN 


Laurie 


Instructor  in  the  History  Department  (and  a  PhD 
in  sexuality  and  history),  "I  think  that  people  are  in- 
creasingly realizing  that  sexuality  is  important,  not 
just  in  personal  life,  but  in  politics,  science,  history, 
etc.  My  dissertation  focused  on  sexuality  in  Weimar 
Germany.  There  was  legislation  passed  on  sexual- 
ity. It  was  such  a  contentious  issue  that  people 
couldn't  even  talk  about  it.  It  contributed  to  the 
political  instability  that  led  to  the  rise  of  Hitler." 


Dylan 


1st  year  English  PhD,  "I  dent  know 
exactly  what  that  would  entail.  God 
knows  the  world  needs  more  awareness 
on  sexual  issues.  Studying  'sexuality'  in 
general,  though,  is  a  little  vague." 


5th  year  Anthropology,  'sexual 
diversity  is  more  complex  than  what  we 
normally  acknowledge.  I  had  a  friend 
who  told  me  all  about  the  differences 
between  'gay'  and  'queer',  which  social 
groups  apply  to  either  category,  etc.  It 
was  an  interesting  approach  that  I  had 
never  thought  to  consider" 


1st  year  History,  "It's  kinda  weird... 
but  whatever.  I'm  not  sure  what  they 
study  but  I  find  that  strange." 


ENi&W0MEN«NEEDED 


We  are  looking 
for  healthy 
volunteers  to 
participate  in 

clinical  studies 


4th  year  History,  I'm  not  sure  I  know 
enough  about  it.  I've  taken  a  women's  his- 
tory course,  and  I  really  enjoyed  it.  A  sexual 
diversity  course  would  be  a  good  way  to 
apply  critical  thinking.  It's  important  to 
provide  an  environment  where  people 
feel  comfortable  enough  to  share  their 
viewpoints,  from  conservative  to  liberal.' 


'UTSU'- CONTINUED  FROM  PGl 

ternally,  in  a  procedure  similar  to  the 
hiring  of  the  VP  of  campus  life,  said 
Scrivener. 

UTSU  bylaws  do  not  lay  out  a  specific 
procedure  for  dealing  with  vacancies 
occuring  after  September  1  and  before 
fall  general  elections  have  begun.  At 
press  time,  UTSU  VP  internal  Adnan 
Najmi  could  not  immediately  clarify 
what  bylaws  would  be  followed 

The  position  entails  working  with 
admin  and  college  councils.  This  year, 
the  University  Affairs  Commission  will 
be  working  extensively  on  the  Code 
of  Student  Conduct,  which  has  been 
under  UTSU  scrutiny  since  several 
students  were  charged  for  a  protest 
in  March.  Another  project  is  David 
Naylor's  planning  document  Towards 
2030,  which  the  university  will  vote  on 
adopting  as  a  guiding  principle  during 
the  first  round  of  Governing  Council 
meetings  this  fall. 

UTSU  will  decide  on  hiring  specifics 
at  their  next  exec  meeting,  scheduled 
for  this  Tuesday.  According  to  Scriv- 
ener, the  procedure  will  be  according 
to  precedents  set  by  the  last  such  res- 
ignation in  2006,  where  Emily  Shelton 
was  hired  to  replace  Paul  Bretscher. 

As  her  biggest  accomplishment  over 
the  summer,  Ahmed  named  the  Stu- 
dent Rights  Handbook,  which  she  said 
UTSU  has  been  trying  to  complete  for 
the  past  two  years.  Scrivener  said  the 
handbook  is  now  almost  complete, 
with  UTSU  officials  working  to  make  it 
more  readable. 

She  also  recalls  her  work  organizing 
Frosh  Week,  especially  the  parade.  "X 
have  been  working  on  Frosh  for  the 
last  three  years,  so  it's  something  1 
love  doing."— NAUSHAD  ALI HUSEIN 


Teach  English 
Overseas 


TESOL/TESL  Teacher  Training 
Certification  Courses 

•  Intensive  60-Hoar  Program 

•  Classroom  Management  Techniques 

•  Detailed  Lesson  Planning 

•  ESL  SIdlls  Development 

•  Compreiiensive  Teaching  Materials 

•  interactive  Teacliing  Practlcam 

•  Internationally  Recognized  Certiflcate 
«  Teacher  Placement  Service 

•  Money  Back  Guarantee  Included 

•  Thousands  of  Satisfied  Students 


OXFORD  SEMINARS 

416-924-3240/1-800-269-6719 

www.oxfordsemmars.ca 


to  Jt>-^Dl 

If  you  are  18  to  55  years  old  and  want 
to  see  if  you  qualify  please  contact  us 

416.759.5554 

1 .866.759.5554  I  PhARMA  MEDiCA  I 

\  R  e  S  E  A  R  C  H    I  N  C  . 

www.pharmamedica.com 
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Fab  10,  For  the 
ultimate  socializer 


Talk  and  text  all  you  want  to  10  friends  with  Fab  10  student  plans; 
Visit  a  Bell  store,  bell.ca/socializer  or  call  1  888  4-MOBILE  for  details. 


FAB  TEN  25 
STUDENT  PLAN 


$ 


25 


/MO. 


BlockBerry®  Pearl" 
3i30  -.rnartphiOfie 


•  Unlimited  local  talking  and  text  messaging  to  and  from  any  10  numbers^ 

•  100  local  anytime  minutes 

•  Unlimited  night  and  weekend  local  minutes 

•  Features  included:  Call  Waiting  and  Conference  Calling^ 

PLUS:  Get  more  minutes,  unlimited  long  distance  and  500  picture/video 
messages  for  just  $10/mo.'' 


Bdl 


hook-ups 
just  got 
better 


Also  avoiloble  at  these  participating  retoilers: 


((UlRELESSHflVE)) 


III  booth 


hmv 


Offer  ends  Sept,  30. 2008.  AvailaWe  wiih  valtrt  siiKleni  card.  Avdiiatite  vAtW  compaifble  dfivicBS  within  Bel!  Mobility  nifjii  speed  mhie  mmik  cm-erage  ar&ts  Weeknigliis  Mon-Tluif,  9pni7am:  Wpekemfs  fri  Spm-Mon  7am  Otiwf  mcmhly  tees,  t  e. .  e9- 1  -i  (75c).  syswm  access  (not  3  gm'ernmetn  feel  (S8.95I.  ami  one-time 
device  aciivaiion  [S35J  apply  Lof>g  distance  and  foamirtg  chages  (includir^  tareign  latesl  fnay  apply  outsicte  your  local  area.  With  (l;ita  use.  changes  apply  if  you  do  f  oi  siibsctilw  to  a  data  plan  or  itntiniitwl  Mobile  Sfowser  and  fees  may  apply  fw  feavijfes,  cofiient  mti  roamfrg  v.isen  ouistde  your  local  atea  Mobile  Browser 
does  noi  rndude  ijse  of  youf  dftwce  as  a  m&itm  to  connRct  to  itMi  Internet  ffom  yuuf  comjHttei;  arWiiionai  pet  ktloljyte  dais  chaiges  apply.  Upon  early  leminaiion,  piice  adjustrnf^ii  charges  appSy.  Subject  lo  ciiange  without  notice,  f\oi  caJtihinable  with  mhst  ol(er.<;.  Taxes  extra,  Othef  conditions  appJy.  { 1 )  With  new  activaliai 
on  3  3*yf  contf aa  ie»m.  (2)  Applies  to  local  caHs  and  tea  messages  «)  and  from  m  riesifjnated  numbeis  Received  inessages  include  local.  inie/(ia!ionaI,  roaming  and  sen/ice  leialeti  messages  ftoni  B^!  and  exclude  ptenwm.  alcns  afid  diat'tip  messages-  Sent  messages  include  local  messages  and  ea;!ude  imetnaiiatal. 
foammg.  alerts,  fst^im  tnessages  sn6  messages  sent  with  an  instant  messagh^  applicsiiori,  (3)  Stmultaneoui  use  o(  aittime.  |4)  Ai)[^ies  to  lor^  distajice  cs!)s  made  ftoni  arvi  la  Canada,  in  Bell  Moliility  and  its  parinc/s'  coverage  area.  Resoaidi  In  Motion,  the  RIM  logo.  BlactcSerry,  the  SlacfcBeity  logo  and  SuteType  ere 
d  with  the  U.S.  (latent  and  Trademark  Office  and  may  be  pending  or  registered  in  o&isi  countries  ■  these  and  other  marks  of  Research  In  Molion  Limited  are  used  under  Itcensa. 


Avoilabie  at  the 
Following  Bell  storest 

AJAX 

Ourhoni  Cwjcre 

ALLtSTON 

'sfj  yi?>j(v}  St 

AURORA 

Yoiqc  St. 
Smc'tCerktrs  Aurora 

8ARRIE 

44  Cedor  Pobit  Or. 
63-2  Yonqe  St. 
Sfirrie  P'jw/er  Ce^^e 
Gfc^orgicn  M<rfS 

eOtTON 

eOWMANVlUE 

Clorington  Place 

BRAMfTOM 

59  First  Gulf  Blvd. 
too  Greet  Lokei  Or 
10066  Mufoiisorio  St. 
Airport  &  Hwy  7 
Brc^nalea  Gly  Ceotne 
Shopper's  World 

BURLINGTON 

nOO  Walker's  Uoe 
Appieby  Crossrog 
Suriinoion  MoS 

CAMBRtOGE 

Conib'-irtcjf  CtDtre 

COBOURG 

NDftJ-.^^Tih'-irlond  Mall 

COOKSTQWN 

DON  MILLS 

Two  Par\t  Centre 

CTOetCOKfi 

C!overdol(r  Moi! 
Sherwoy  Gardens 
Woodbine  Centft 

GEORGETOWN 

330  Guefph  St 

LINDSAY 

229  Kent  St. 
Whitney  ToA-r^  CerH-'e 

MAPLE 

2S!0  Mojor  Mackenzie  Of, 

MAAKHAM 

7357  WocMtbtoi?  Ave. 

i^tQfUei  VfllOQCf 

f>^arkv'flle  Shopp^r^^5  Centre 
Pycific  Mail 

MILTON 

377  Main  St,  g 

MISSISSAUCA 

9bO  c^ifnton  Ave-  6. 
?30G  SUymarU  Ave. 
696S  Davond  Dr. 
D-xfG  Volufe  Mail 
Brir;  Mills  Town  Centre 
Shertdar>  Centre 
H-forrkjiKi  Pow^  Centre 
Square  Ooe  Shopping  Ccs^tre 
VJQS^cte  SmartCemr es 
NEWMARKET 
UppGi"  Canado  Moll 

NORTH  ¥Ora< 

17C  Riincacii  Rti 
2GS1  Ste«lffs  Ave.  W- 
BoyvJt^w  Villooe 
Crossroods  Plozo 
Empress  Walk 
Lo'-vrence  Squore 
Mr.ntr.  York  S^ieridon  Mcii 
Shfeppofd  Centre 
Yorkiiote  Mali 

OAKVILLE 

K(5pedois  MoK  Ikiosk) 
Ookviile  Piece 
Wif!3£or^  Povj&c  CerMre 

ORANOEVILLE 

1!4  ScGodwoy  Avo. 

OSHAWA 

Five  Pijints  Moll 
OsfxrwQ  Centre 

WCKEftING 

PjckefiiiQ  Town  Centre 
Steepie  Hi?!  Shoppiog  Centre 

RJCHMONO  ma 

Oqlr.  {viills  Crossano 
Hiiicrest  Ma« 
Ricliiriond  Heights  Ptczo 
Tinie  Squore  Shopping  Centre 
SutioiJKj  A 

SCARBOROUGH 

259  MofTiti^Qside  Ave. 
Bridlewocct  Moii  (kiosk) 
Cedorbroe  Mc»  0<loskj 
Eglinton  SQyare 
Kennedy  Commons 
MO'Vern  Town  Cerrtre 
Scct'fcorouqh  Town  Centrt? 

SUDBURY 

Srody  Squof* 

New  Sudbury  Centre 

Southi-idge  MoH 

THOWHH-L 

The  Profnanode 

TORONTO 

85  Hanno  Ave, 
320  Queen  St-  W, 
209  Donforth  Ave. 
217!  Quiten  St  E. 
2256  BUxK-  St,  W. 
2323  YofKie  St. 
BrookfieW  Place 
Conterpoi/it  Mali 
Chinotouvn  Centre 
Colieg-?  Pork 
Convnerce  Court 
Cumberkind  Terrcce 
OofFeriit  Moil 
£ost  York  Tovi-n  Centre 
Eoton  Cent.'X^ 
Soton  CGr>ire  II 
Exchor^ge  Tower 
Gerrord  Scjuore 
Scotk)  Plo^o 
Toronto  Life  Siware 
Yort(doIe  (kioskj 

UXBRIOGE 

307  Torvjnto  St.  S, 

VAUGHAN 

WHfTBY 

Whiibu  MotI 

Whitby  Smort  Cerures 


WOODBRIOGE 

^060  Hi9hway  7 
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VARSITY  COMMENT 


opinions@thevarsity.ca 


Welcome  back  new  and  returning  students 


And  here's  your  annual  kick  in  the  ass 


We  were  smoking  cigarettes  out- 
side The  Varsity  tent  at  Clubs 
Day,  observing  fresh-faced  frosh 
flock  to  the  annual  parade,  their 
faces  glowing  with  school  spirit  (am- 
plified by  Tom  Cochrane's  "Life  Is  A 
Highway")  when  it  hit  me:  at  21,  I've 
become  the  old  guy.  Entering  my 
victory  lap  during  what  my  parents 
pray  is  my  last  leg  at  the  University 
of  Toronto,  I  no  longer  feel  that  warm 
and  fuzzy  back-to-school  feeling 
that  makes  one  dream  of  cable  neck 
sweaters  and  unlined  Hilroy  note- 
books. While  the  idea  of  a  Whole 
New  Year  of  pseudo  post-modernist 
lectures,  student  council  hypocrisy 
and  crushworthy  Diablos  baristas 
should  fill  me  with  glee,  I  mostly  feel 
nonplussed.  For  all  those  students 
edging  their  way  onto  senior  year 


•EDITORIAL- 

and  beyond,  I  have  one  question:  if 
it's  a  victory  lap,  what  exactly  are 
we  celebrating? 

The  university  experience  con- 
tains multitudes,  and  carries  no 
guarantees.  As  much  as  I  would  love 
to,  I  can't  promise  you,  dear  reader, 
that  the  co-ed  of  your  dreams  will 
ask  to  borrow  your  pen  in  Art  His- 
tory class,  or  that  your  kooky  room- 
mate won't  have  sex  on  your  bed 
without  asking  permission  first. 
There's  no  assurance  that  you  will 
graduate  from  this  fabled  institution 
with  a  4.0  GPA  and  several  offers  to 
American  graduate  schools,  or  even 
that  your  ANT  100  professor  will 
know  your  name  by  the  end  of  first 


semester.  Truth  be  told,  you  proba- 
bly won't  graduate  without  a  debt  of 
several  thousand  dollars,  and  even 
if  you  occupy  the  President's  office 
you  might  end  up  in  jail.  This  uni- 
versity has  many  deeply  rooted  sys- 
temic problems  on  top  of  a  boatload 
of  bureaucracy,  and  even  for  those 
who  stay  behind,  it's  hard  to  feel 
that  the  real  world  is  any  kinder. 

But  don't  jump  off  the  top  of  Ro- 
barts  just  yet,  for  I  have  a  novel  so- 
lution— write  for  The  Varsity.  Sure, 
multitudes  of  inferior  publications 
across  campus  are  offering  you  the 
same  dazzling  opportunity,  but  what 
they  don't  know  is  that  we  matter.  In 
attendance  at  a  Governing  Council 
meeting  (mostly  for  the  oatmeal 
cookies),  I  ran  into  President  Naylor, 
who  assured  me  that  he  makes  his 


way  through  the  paper  every  Mon- 
day and  Thursday.  "While  1  found  it 
really  hard  to  get  through  before, 
now  I  make  a  point  to  read  it,"  he 
boasted.  While  I'm  fairly  certain 
our  content  is  on  par  with  a  Grade 
9  reading  level,  I  did  appreciate  the 
vote  of  confidence. 

Think  your  $5,000  tuition  fee  is 
bullshit?  Write  an  editorial.  Hate 
the  fact  that  your  residence  makes 
you  attend  Hawaiian-themed  suite 
events  just  to  get  back  in?  We  want 
to  know.  Ever  feel  prejudice  because 
of  your  skin  colour,  sexual  orienta- 
tion, class  background,  or  the  way 
you  look?  We're  here  for  you.  At  The 
Varsity,  we're  bored  as  hell  and  we 
just  can't  take  it  anymore.  Compla- 
cency might  be  rampant  at  U  of  T, 
but  it  sure  as  hell  isn't  here.  With 


the  same  student  politicians  run- 
ning the  show  for  years  now,  this 
publication  might  provide  the  only 
opportunity  for  an  honest  dialogue 
on  how  things  really  work  around 
here.  And  if  something  in  this  paper 
makes  you  feel  impassioned,  for  bet- 
ter or  for  worse,  write  me  a  letter  at 
editor@thevarsity.ca 

You're  paying  $1.25  of  your  tuition 
fees  to  fund  this  historic,  and,  let's 
face  it,  ego-inflated  publication,  so 
it  might  as  well  be  yours.  State  your 
views  in  The  Varsity  and  state  them 
often.  And  quit  smoking  while  you're 
at  it. 

Yours  truly, 

Chandler  Levack 

Editor  In  Chief 

The  Varsity  Newspaper 

2007-2009 


Average  Joe 

AARON  S.  BAYLEY  explains 
why  Obama's  choice  of  running  mate  may  backfire 


Vice  presidential  candidate  Joe  Biden  is  just  an  ordinary  guy. 


With  his  easy  smile,  golden  tan  and 
silver  hair,  Joe  Biden  boasts  the 
congenial  appeal  of  a  classic  game 
show  host.  Instead,  the  65-year-old 
veteran  senator  from  Delaware  will 
try  to  make  history  by  helping  Ba- 
rack  Obama  become  America's  first 
black  President. 

In  a  campaign  where  the  Demo- 
crats are  making  the  need  for  change 
a  major  theme — employing  slogans 
like  "McBush"  and  "More  of  the 
Same"  to  attack  Republican  candi- 
date John  McCain — Obama's  choice 
for  running  mate  is  telling.  First, 
by  stressing  Biden's  foreign  policy 
experience — he  played  a  key  role 
in  passing  legislation  endorsing  the 
air  raid  in  Kosovo  in  1999 — Obama 
aims  to  neutralize  his  own  lack  of 
experience  in  the  same  field.  Sec- 
ond, by  emphasizing  Biden's  work- 
ing-class roots,  Obama  is  implic- 
itly acknowledging  the  Republicans' 
and  right-wing  media's  criticism  of 
him  as  an  elitist  celebrity,  and  seeks 
to  counter  that  perception  by  paint- 
ing Biden  as  an  "Average  Joe."  When 
introducing  his  running  mate  for 


the  first  time,  Obama  gushed  that 
Biden  "is  still  that  scrappy  kid  from 
Scranton  [Pennsylvania]  who  beat 
the  odds." 

Lastly,  Obama's  choice  of  a  white 
male  Washington  insider  panders 
to  independents  and  conservative 
democrats  who  find  Obama  unap- 
pealing. This  is  where  the  choice  of 
Biden  could  backfire.  It  is  unlikely 
that  anyone  who  is  uneasy  about 
a  Black  president  would  vote  for 
Obama  anyway.  And  while  Obama's 
fresh,  Oprah-approved  face  is  inte- 
gral to  the  Democratic  Party's  theme 
of  change,  doesn't  Biden,  who  has 
been  a  member  of  Congress  since 
1972,  represent  more  of  the  same? 
The  sobering  reality  is  that  Obama's 
choice  of  a  white  male  Washington 
power  player  as  vice  president  was 
a  no-brainer.  Selecting  a  black  run- 
ning mate  would  have  been  political 
suicide.  Selecting  a  woman  would 
have  been  too.  Ironically,  McCain,  in 
what  many  view  as  a  desperate  at- 
tempt to  pull  even  odds  with  Obama 
in  the  polls  and  win  over  Hillary 
Clinton  supporters,  has  selected  lit- 


tle-known Alaskan  Governor  Sarah 
Palin  as  his  running  mate.  Palin's 
lack  of  foreign  policy  experience 
and  rapidly  increasing  celebrity 
status — her  designer  specs  are  all 
the  rage  amongst  political  geeks — 
should  take  some  of  the  pressure  off 
of  Obama. 

Now  that  Obama  has  won  the 
Democratic  nomination,  it's  crucial 
that  he  moves  towards  the  centre  of 
American  politics,  attracting  those 
much-coveted  mainstream  voters. 
This  means  abandoning  the  idealis- 
tic rhetoric  that  attracted  so  many 
during  the  early  days  of  Obama  ma- 
nia; that  image  of  the  charming  sen- 
ator from  Illinois  single-handedly 
transforming  Washington  politics. 
By  appealing  to  urban  intellectu- 
als and  blue-collar  workers,  the 
Obama-Biden  ticket  is  designed  for 
mass  appeal.  Biden  is  a  hard-nosed 
veteran  who  knows  his  way  around 
the  halls  of  Congress  and  the  cor- 
ridors of  power.  Only  time  will  tell 
whether  that  proves  to  be  an  asset 
or  a  liability  to  those  clamouring  for 
genuine  change. 
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Grand  Old  Party  makes  a  grand  old  mistake 

McCain's  choice  of  Sarali  Palin  for  running  mate  reveals  iiis  desperation,  AVIVA  GERMAN  argues 


Alaskan  governor-cum-Republican  running  mate  Sarah  Palin  leaves  this  writer  cold. 


As  we  discussed  last  week,  the 
evening  of  August  28th,  2008 
marked  a  historic  moment  in  Ameri- 
can history,  as  Barack  Obama  de- 
livered his  acceptance  speech  for 
the  Democratic  presidential  nomi- 
nation. An  overcrowded  football 
stadium  in  Denver,  along  with  40 
million  viewers  across  the  country, 
watched  the  junior  senator  from  Illi- 
nois outline  his  plan  for  rebuilding  a 
fragmented  nation  that  has  suffered 
from  severe  cynicism  and  cultural 
disunity  over  the  past  eight  years. 
The  very  next  morning.  Republican 
John  McCain  announced  his  running 
mate  at  the  rally  in  Ohio.  Onlookers 
were  puzzled,  and  the  media  didn't 
know  what  to  make  of  the  story. 
The  choice  was  an  unexpected  one. 


Most  political  insiders  had  made 
their  assessments  of  potential  can- 
didates and  settled  on  a  few  safe 
choices,  such  as  former  Governor 
of  Massachusetts  Mitt  Romney.  Out 
of  sheer  political  desperation,  the 
campaign  selected  the  rookie  Gov- 
ernor from  Alaska  (and  one-time 
beauty  queen)  Sarah  Palin. 

A  relative  newcomer  to  the  na- 
tional stage,  Sarah  Palin  was  a  well- 
known  figure  in  her  home  state.  Her 
career  began  with  a  brief  stint  as 
a  sports  broadcaster;  from  there, 
she  claimed  victory  as  the  mayor 
of  Wasilla,  Alaska,  a  small  town 
with  roughly  8,500  residents.  Lo- 
cal notoriety  inspired  her  to  run  for 
governor,  and  she  landed  the  gu- 
bernatorial position  in  2006.  So  far. 


her  political  ideology  and  unusually 
large  household  (five  kids)  has  at- 
tracted more  attention  than  her  ex- 
ecutive experience.  She  touts  herself 
as  a  staunch  social  conservative; 
opposed  to  abortion  in  any  circum- 
stance, against  sex  education  and  a 
proponent  of  abstinence-only  pro- 
grams. Furthermore,  she  believes 
Creationism  should  be  taught  along- 
side Evolution  in  science  classes, 
and  is  reluctant  to  attribute  global 
warming  to  human  activity.  In  other 
words,  she's  an  ideal  poster  child 
for  the  extreme  right-wing. 

The  first  several  days  of  cam- 
paigning have  been  a  whirlwind,  as 
scandal  after  scandal  has  been  re- 
vealed. Aside  from  her  out-of-touch 
social  conservatism,  Sarah  Palin 


is  currently  under  investigation  in 
Alaska  for  unethical  use  of  execu- 
tive power.  She's  had  ties  to  the 
corrupt  senator  Ted  Stevens  in  the 
past,  and  her  lack  of  experience  has 
sent  accusations  flying.  The  icing 
on  the  cake,  however,  was  the  reve- 
lation that  her  17-year  old  daughter 
is  five  months  pregnant. 

Sarah  Palin's  selection  exposes 
three  weaknesses  in  the  McCain 
campaign.  First,  McCain  has  strug- 
gled to  solidify  support  from  the 
ultra-conservative  base  of  the  par- 
ty. Though  his  selection  was  hardly 
reasonable,  Palin  was  meant  to  re- 
assure voters  that  McCain  would 
be  their  "pro-life"  warrior  through 
thick  and  thin.  Next,  his  team  has 
done  a  terrible  job  of  investigating 


this  woman  and  her  personal  life. 
No  one  is  criticizing  her  choice  to 
have  five  children,  but  when  you 
base  your  career  on  religious  val- 
ues and  your  teenage  daughter  gets 
pregnant,  your  ability  to  help  run 
the  country  (let  alone  your  own 
family)  must  be  addressed.  The 
last  weakness  involves  the  media, 
for  allowing  the  right-wing  to  get 
away  with  such  blatant  hypocrisy. 
Imagine  if  one  of  Barack  Obama's 
daughters  were  to  get  pregnant  at 
17;  would  the  Republican  reaction 
be  just  as  tepid?  The  media  would 
have  a  field  day,  and  he'd  most  likely 
be  stripped  of  his  nomination.  John 
McCain  may  boast  about  putting  the 
country  first,  but  this  move  reveals 
it's  always  the  same  old  politics. 


Victory  is  mine...  almost 


A  self-hating  "victory  lapper"  explains  fifth-year  burnout 


Another  school  year  has  begun,  and  with  it 
comes  the  requisite  frosh  mania.  A  very  long 
five  years  ago,  the  first  week  of  school  was 
frightening,  with  its  uncertainty  and  newness. 
While  opting  out  of  frosh  activities  (1  am  not  a 
fan  of  icebreaker  games),  1  still  felt  like  every 
other  new  student:  a  very  small  fish  in  a  huge 
pond — actually,  more  like  an  ocean.  Eventual- 
ly I  became  comfortable  at  U  of  T  and  familiar 
with  all  its  workings.  1  also  became  progres- 
sively irritated  with  the  frosh  hype,  which 
seemed  more  and  more  futile  as  the  years 


went  on.  Now,  in  my  last  year  (or  rather,  the  se- 
quel to  my  last  year),  Frosh  Week  is  completely 
unbearable.  Technically,  I  shouldn't  have  to  ex- 
perience it — 1  should  have  graduated  by  now. 
I  am  one  of  those  special  individuals  who  de- 
cided to  take  a  fifth  year  to  finish  their  under- 
graduate degree.  Yes,  1  am  a  "victory  lapper". 

The  term  "victory  lapper"  troubles  me,  since 
we  all  know  it's  just  a  euphemism  for  "lazy-ass 
student  with  no  direction  who  wishes  to  avoid 
real  responsibility  for  as  long  as  possible."  At 
least,  for  me  it  is.  At  this  point,  the  novelty  of 
school,  and  especially  first  week  hysteria,  has 
completely  worn  off.  I  feel  as  though  I've  gained 


all  1  can  from  the  university  experience  (from 
a  non-educational  perspective,  of  course!)  and 
want  to  make  year  as  painless  and  quickly  as 
possible.  As  an  experienced  student,  1  have  no 
desire  to  make  friends  or  to  get  involved  with 
school  activities.  All  1  want  to  do  is  go  to  class, 
get  the  most  out  of  it,  and  then  go  home.  This 
year  I'm  strictly  business. 

Any  reminder  of  the  start  of  yet  another 
year  is  quite  tedious.  So  tedious,  in  fact,  that  I 
wish  1  could  take  a  long  nap  and  wake  up  in  the 
middle  of  October  on  some  random  Tuesday.  1 
apologize  to  all  those  fresh-faced,  bright  eyed 
froshies  who  are  excited  to  start  their  univer- 


sity careers,  but  I  can't  wait  for  the  first  week 
excitement  to  go  away  (been  there,  done  that, 
gained  the  freshman  fifteen).  Five  years  after 
my  first  year  (and  back  to  my  normal  weight), 
the  prospect  of  enduring  another  full  year  of 
university  makes  me  wish  1  had  graduated 
last  year  with  my  friends.  1  assume  there  are 
many  fifth-years  who  can  commiserate.  And 
it's  probably  easy  to  pick  us  out  on  campus: 
we're  the  ones  with  the  sullen  expressions  and 
worn-out  faces,  the  ones  who  look  impossibly 
tired,  rolling  our  eyes  at  the  sight  of  any  sign  of 
frosh  mania.  Especially  the  purple  guys — ^you 
know  who  you  are. 
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Whaf  s  the  story,  former  glory? 

Oasis  and  The  Foo  Fighters  help  Virgin  Fest  revist  the  '90s 


Words  by  ROB  DUFFY,  photos  by  DAVID  PIKE 


Isn't  it  a  little  early  for  an  onrush  of  '90s  nostalgia?  Six  months  ago  it  was  an 
ill-fated  Spice  Girls  reunion,  currently  it's  a  revamped  version  of  50270,  and  it 
appears  that  Virgin  Festival  has  hopped  aboard  the  flannel  express. 
After  2007's  progressive  and  exciting  lineup  that  included  Bjork,  Arctic  Mon- 
keys, and  M.I.A.,  organizers  seem  to  have  looked  back  in  time  when  planning  this 
year's  festival,  summoning  old  heroes  like  Oasis  and  the  Foo  Fighters  to  headline 
alongside  more  youthful  bands  like  Bloc  Party  and  MGMT. 

The  principal  theme  of  the  festival  appears  to  be  the  new  British  invasion, 
with  the  Modfather  Paul  Weller  leading  the  charge  of  /VA/£-approved  acts  like  the 
Kooks,  The  Fratellis,  and  The  Pigeon  Detectives. 

Altogether,  the  festival  lineup  seems  to  inspire  warm  and  fuzzy  feelings  in  the 
present,  but  would  have  been  an  absolute  blockbuster  ten  years  ago. 

DAY1 

As  a  large-scale  music  festival  reliant  on  ferry  service  to  transport  over  30,000 
people  on  and  off  the  mainland  in  48  hours,  Toronto's  Virgin  Festival  could  easily 
turn  into  a  logistical  nightmare.  Thankfully,  all  major  catastrophes  (like  those  of 
2006,  when  the  rickety  media  and  VIP  boat  began  taking  on  water  in  the  middle 
of  Lake  Ontario)  were  avoided,  and  Saturday  was  blessed  with  warm,  sunny 
weather. 

This  year's  throwback  vibe  was  in  full  swing  upon  my  arrival,  as  the  recently 
reunited  DC  punk  veterans  Shudder  to  Think  got  the  festivities  rolling  on  one 
of  the  three  side  stages.  The  band  can  be  forgiven  if  their  performance  was  a 
little  tame— they  are,  after  all,  pushing  40.  Elsewhere,  local  classic  rockers  Flash 
Lightnin'  looked  slightly  out  of  place  on  the  Oh  Henry  stage,  which  is  a  far  cry 
from  the  Dakota  Tavern  where  they  built  their  sizable  reputation.  In  the  midst  of  a 
barrage  of  their  southern-fried,  70s-style  tunes,  singer  Darren  Glover  made  light 
of  the  shameless  corporate  sponsorship  by  demanding  what  he  assumed  would 
be  free  chocolate  bars. 

Over  at  the  main  stage.  The  Constantines  came  out  strong  with  old  favou- 
rite "Nighttime  Anytime.'  The  rocking  set  by  the  Guelph  five-piece  injected  some 


life  into  the  subdued  main  stage  crowd,  as  singer  Bryan 
Webb  described  ferocious  new  single  "Hard  Feelings"  as 
"a  song  about  doing  it  with  your  wife,  I'm  sure  some  of 
you  know  what  I'm  talking  about." 

The  lengthy  delay  before  the  side  stage  appearance 
by  British  space  rock  outfit  Spiritualized  threw  off  the 
day's  schedule  off  track,  but  Jason  Pierce  finally  emerged 
to  lead  his  band  through  a  triumphant  rendition  of  clas- 
sic 1992  single  "Shine  A  Light,"  ascending  into  a  slow, 
echoey  jam  that  edged  past  the  10-minute  mark.  Regret- 
tably, there  wasn't  time  to  enjoy  much  else,  and  my  sprint 
across  the  festival  grounds  ended  just  as  Brooklyn's 
MGMT  took  to  the  stage. 

As  if  on  cue,  the  assembled  crowd  reached  for  their 
joints  simultaneously,  and  the  main  stage  vibe  morphed 
from  subdued  anticipation  into  one  giant  contact  high. 
With  a  set  list  designed  as  a  rising  action,  folk-inflected 
gems  like  "The  Youth"  and  "Pieces  of  What"  gave  way  to 
"Time  to  Pretend"  and  "Electric  Feel,"  a  double-shot  of 
up-tempo  highlights  that  succeeded  in  moving  the  feet 
of  sluggish  stoners. 

Unlike  last  year,  I  actually  managed  to  find  food  con- 
veniently set  up  in  back  of  the  media  tent.  Those  of  us 
fortunate  enough  to  have  media  passes  were  entitled  to 
a  meal  ticket  good  for  one  buffet-style  roast  beef  dinner 
Surprisingly  tasty  for  music  festival  fare. 

Feeling  refreshed  and  full,  I  was  quickly  driven  from 
the  main  stage  by  the  cock-rock  annoyance  of  Florida's 
Against  Me!,  who  have  got  to  be  one  of  the  few  remain- 
ing bands  punctuated  by  an  exclamation  mark,  now  that 
Panic  at  the  Disco  famously  ditched  theirs. 

1  was  recently  dumbfounded  to  learn  that  SPIN  Maga- 
zine named  Against  Me!'s  New  Wave  as  the  best  album 


of  2007,  ahead  of  such  luminaries  as  Arcade  Fire,  Kanye 
West  and  Radiohead,  though  I'll  say  that  they  definitely 
deserve  earworm  of  the  year  for  cringe-worthy  singles 
"Stop"  and  "Thrash  Unreal." 

If  the  prime  demographic  for  this  year's  Virgin  Festi- 
val is  a  bizarre  combination  of  hard-rocking  stoners  and 
Union  Jack-toting  Anglophiles,  then  The  Fratellis  were 
doing  their  best  to  hold  up  the  Britpop  end.  I  arrived  just 
in  time  for  their  breakthrough  single  "Flathead,"  or  more 
specifically,  the  'ba-da-ba-da'  nonsense  that  made  them 
iTunes  commercial  megastars.  It  may  be  a  featherweight 
hook,  but  they've  managed  to  make  quite  a  career  out  of 
30  transcendent  seconds. 

The  congregation  for  Wintersleep  was  the  largest  I've 
seen  for  a  side  stage  act  in  three  years  of  V  Fest,  evidence 
that  the  quality  of  talent  recruited  for  the  side  stages  has 
narrowed  the  gap  between  stages  considerably.  A  music 
lover  could  presumably  spend  their  whole  day  avoiding 
the  main  stage  and  still  leave  fairly  satisfied,  and  1  heard 
that  the  100  fans  who  stuck  around  for  The  Kooks  were 
treated  to  a  thrillingly  intimate  set. 

Everyone  else  had  taken  off  to  see  Bloc  Party,  for 
whom  expectations  were  huge.  A  number  of  gear  issues 
marred  their  sunset  timeslot,  and  singer  Kele  Okereke 
couldn't  get  a  dependable  sound  out  of  his  instrument 
despite  the  guitar  techs  scrambling  around  his  feet.  Af- 
ter several  appearances  by  the  drum  tech,  it  was  clear 
something  was  wrong,  and  Bloc  Party  weren't  pleased. 

They  met  the  adversity  with  the  distinct  air  of  indif- 
ference, phoning  in  a  collection  of  tracks  off  their  only 
well-received  album  to  date,  2005's  Silent  Alarm.  Okereke 
made  a  quick  reference  to  what  seems  destined  to  be  his 
band's  next  mediocre  record.  Intimacy,  which  is  due  for 


an  October  release,  not  that  we  were  treat- 
ed to  any  new  songs.  The  band  even  opted 
to  forgo  their  only  memorable  songs  of  the 
past  two  years,  "1  Still  Remember"  and  the 
electro-charged  one-off  single  "Flux."  When 
Bloc  Party  excused  themselves  after  a  scant 
40  minutes,  the  crowd  was  left  in  a  lull  of  ap- 
palled disbelief.  Very  disappointing. 

I  took  refuge  in  the  VIP  area,  which,  thanks 
to  a  large,  multi-level  wooden  deck  to  the  left 
of  the  stage,  finally  offered  decent  sightlines. 
To  my  right  1  witnessed  a  few  brave  souls 
climb  an  adjacent  tree  in  an  effort  to  secure 
a  better  view  for  headliners  The  Foo  Fight- 
ers, and  my  thoughts  turned  to  a  consider- 
ation of  Dave  Grohl's  legacy. 

The  man  fronts  one  of  the  most  consis- 
tently bankable  acts  in  rock  n'  roll,  yet  1  often 
need  reminding  he  was  in  Nirvana.  Even  at 
the  ripe  old  age  of  39,  Grohl  is  as  energetic  a 
frontman  as  you're  likely  to  find  among  vet- 
erans, with  a  mane  of  long  hair  that  was  defi- 
nitely grown  out  with  head-banging  solos  in 
mind. 

He  castigated  concert-goers  who  were  see- 
ing the  band  for  the  first  time  ("Where  have 
you  been  for  14  years?")  and  gave  a  shout  out 
to  a  seven-year  old  kid  hoisted  on  his  par- 
ent's shoulders. 

The  day's  highlights  came  in  the  form  of 
two  old  favourites,  each  slowed  down  to  tug 
properly  on  the  heartstrings.  An  acoustic 
version  of  "My  Hero,"  with  piano  and  string 
accompaniment,  got  the  crowd  singing, 
while  Grohl's  pensive  solo  rendition  of  his 
masterpiece,  "Everlong,"  was  exactly  the 
kind  of  chilling  moment  large-scale  festivals 
are  destined  to  provide. 

By  the  time  Grohl  cracked  open  a  Coors 
Light,  the  party  was  in  full  swing.  "Mon- 
key Wrench,"  "The  Pretender,"  and  "Best 
of  Me"  ended  VFest's  first  day  with  a  mam- 
moth hit  parade  that  was  nothing  short  of 
triumphant. 

DAY  2 

The  unthinkable  almost  happened.  After 
lousy  weather  marred  such  anticipated 
events  as  Kanye  West's  Glow  in  the  Dark 
Tour,  Warped  Tour,  and  the  Rogers  Picnic, 
Virgin  Festived  almost  fell  victim  to  Toronto's 
record-setting  'Summer  of  Rain,'  escaping  by 
a  thread  as  storm  clouds  passed  by  on  Sun- 
day afternoon.  The  ground  was  damp,  but 
we  were  spared  a  Glastonbury-esque  mud- 
fest  and  the  show  went  on  as  planned. 

Just  as  1  stepped  off  the  ferry,  the  dor- 
mant sun  emerged  just  in  time  for  Sebastien 
Grainger  and  the  Mountains.  I  suppose 
'Les  Montagues'  simply  wasn't  accessible 
enough  for  an  American  audience,  and 
with  a  new  record  set  to  drop  in  October, 
Grainger  is  evidently  pulling  out  cill  the  stops 
for  a  second  shot  at  fame.  However,  songs 
like  "Kid  Party"  are  a  far  cry  from  his  Death 
From  Above  1979  days,  lacking  the  original- 
ity that  made  them  one  of  Toronto's  most 
buzzed-about  bands  of  the  decade.  The 
new  material  consists  of  rollicking,  melodic 
rock  n'  roll  tunes  of  the  mold  that  has  been 
ubiquitous  since  the  Rolling  Stones.  Not  that 
Grainger  and  his  mates  aren't  tight — bassist 
Nick  Sewell  cmchors  a  strong  group  of  in- 
strumentalists, but  even  seeing  the  former 
DFA  drummer  lying  on  floor  shredding  isn't 
enough  to  make  up  for  the  lack  of  personality 
in  his  material. 

The  Weakerthans'  set  opened  slower 
than  expected  with  the  mournful  "Bigfoot!," 
but  it  wasn't  long  before  they  were  all  smiles, 
busting  out  recent  singles  "Tournament  of 
Hearts"  and  "Civil  Twilight,"  introduced  re- 
spectively as  "a  song  about  curling"  and  "a 
song  about  bus  drivers."  Old  favourites  like 
"The  Reasons"  off  2003's  Reconstruction  Site 
got  the  crowd  moving,  and  the  band  paused 
before  exiting  to  take  a  picture  of  the  crowd, 
which  must  be  one  of  the  biggest  that  the  un- 
derrated indie  rockers  have  ever  played. 

A  lack  of  must-see  talent  on  the  side  stages 
(read:  the  snooze-worthy  Matt  Costa  and 
the  positively  dreadful  Yoav)  meant  that 
more  time  could  be  reserved  to  stake  out  a 
good  spot  in  anticipation  of  Oasis.  Hanging 
back  was  the  easier  option,  mainly  because  I 
wasn't  in  the  mood  to  fight  through  throngs 
of  drunken  jocks  clad  in  a  random  assort- 
ment of  soccer  jerseys. 

Silversun  Pickups  are  a  band  who  fit 
in  with  the  throwback  theme — they're  a 
young  band  with  a  strong  imprint  of  mid- 
90s  grunge  all  over  them.  They've  got  all  the 
right  elements  -  a  dirty  misfit  of  a  frontman, 
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a  female  bassist,  and  the  kind  of  angsty,  dis- 
torted guitar  riffs  that  would  probably  have 
scored  them  a  SPIN  cover  back  in  1995.  The 
subdued  crowd  seemed  to  wait  and  wait  for 
"Lcizy  Eye,"  which  the  band  milked  to  the 
best  of  their  ability,  stretching  both  the  intro 
and  outro  into  a  reverb-washed  meiss  of  self- 
indulgence. 

I'll  pause  here  to  mention  that  V  Fest's 
famed  text  message  ticker  was  a  massive 
disappointment  this  year,  which  I  blame  on 
its  Motorola  sponsor  The  font  was  so  big 
that  only  two  words  fit  on  the  screen  at  once, 
testing  my  patience  all  weekend.  It  might  be 
a  tiny  detail,  but  somehow  it  wears  on  you  if 
it's  not  perfect. 

For  a  band  that  has  not  had  a  hit  record  in 
North  America  for  at  least  seven  years,  the 
resurrected  Stereophonies  boasted  a  sur- 
prising number  of  dedicated  British  ex-pats 
belting  out  the  words  to  "Have  A  Nice  Day" 
and  the  media  hate-on  "Mr.  Writer."  Why 
can't  Stereophonies  break  through?  Maybe 
we're  just  a  superficial  continent — after  all, 
the  bcuidmembers  were  famously  judged  by 
London's  XFM  to  be  among  the  ugliest  men 
in  rock  n'  roll.  They  closed  with  "Dakota,"  a 
song  that  was  a  contender  for  single  of  the 
year  across  the  pond,  but  failed  to  make 
much  of  an  impact  over  here. 

Paul  Weller  was  next.  If  you  have  abso- 
lutely no  idea  who  he  is,  don't  fret — I  over- 
heard a  photographer  in  the  media  tent  claim 
that  "Paul  Weller  is  older  than  my  father."  The 
platinum-coiffed  former  frontman  of  British 
'70s  rockers  The  Jam  emerged  clad  in  a  black 
American  Apparel  henley  top  and  promptly 
ripped  through  a  series  of  tunes  off  his  lat- 
est solo  effort,  '.  The  undisputed  highlight 
was  The  Jam's  classic  "Town  Called  Malice," 
revamping  the  ubiquitous  Bo  Diddley/lggy 
Pop's  "Lust  For  Life"  guitar  riff.  By  this  point. 
Union  Jacks,  St.  George's  crosses,  and  even  a 
Brazilicin  flag  were  raised  high,  cind  the  scene 
was  set  for  the  headliners. 

The  media  tent  was  buzzing  at  7  p.m. 
with  the  news  that  Oasis  had  barred  nearly 
all  photographers  for  their  set.  I  suppose 
we  shouldn't  have  been  surprised — their 
prima  donna  reputation  precedes  them.  By 
now,  Oasis'  schtick  is  familicu-  to  everyone. 
Whether  you  love  or  hate  them,  they've  suc- 
cessfully made  the  tremsition  to  legends,  and 
Liam  Gallagher's  trademark  sunglasses  and 
arrogant  center  stage  pose  (head  tilted  back, 
looking  down  his  nose  at  his  adoring  public), 
is  now  world  famous. 

The  recent  rush  of  retroactive  praise  for 
Oasis'  debut  album  Definitely,  Maybe  seems 
to  have  reached  the  band,  as  their  set  con- 
sisted mainly  of  standcU"ds  like  "Rock  N'  Roll 
Star"  and  "Cigarettes  &  Alcohol." 

They  found  time  for  the  Liam-penned 
"Songbird"  before  disaster  struck.  A  sense- 
less fan  rushed  the  stage  and  a  scuffle  en- 
sued before  he  was  taken  down  by  security 
guards.  When  the  band  dropped  their  instru- 
ments and  fled  without  a  word,  it  appeared 
that  V  Fest  had  ended  on  a  sudden  and  tragic 
note. 

After  a  few  minutes  of  stunned  and  con- 
fused silence,  a  stage  hcindler  approached 
the  mic  and  begged  the  crowd  for  five  min- 
utes of  patience,  promising  the  show  would 
go  on.  1  may  be  of  little  faith,  but  I  was  con- 
vinced that  it  was  all  over,  and  the  "infamous 
Toronto  stage-charging  debacle"  would  go 
down  as  the  latest  page  in  Oasis'  dramatic 
history. 

But  it  was  not  to  be.  Led  by  songwriter  and 
guitarist  Noel  Gallagher,  who  took  over  dur- 
ing Liam's  conspicuous  absence,  the  band  re- 
emerged  and  soldiered  on.  Liam  appeared  at 
the  side  stage  unscathed,  leading  us  through 
"Wonderwall"  and  a  few  select  cuts.  Noel 
took  back  the  lead  voced  for  an  emotional 
acoustic  take  on  personal  favourite  "Don't 
Look  Back  In  Anger." 

1  suppose  we  were  lucky  that  Oasis  didn't 
simply  mumble  profanities  and  hop  on  their 
tour  bus,  yet  regrettably,  their  post-scuffle  ef- 
fort seemed  half-hearted.  As  they  closed  with 
a  cover  of  The  Beatles'  "I  Am  the  Walrus," 
the  mood  seemed  to  be  one  of  relief  rather 
than  exubercmce.  Virgin  Festivcd  mauciged 
to  avoid  a  riot,  but  the  theme  of  reliving  past 
glories  had  reared  its  ugly  head.  Without  so 
much  as  a  brawl  when  the  drama  went  down, 
the  tense  atmosphere  lacked  a  climax.  In- 
stead, we  reached  cm  apathetic  compromise. 
It's  the  type  of  maturity  that  only  comes  with 
age.  While  the  years  may  have  caught  up 
with  us,  the  song  remeiins  the  same. 
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Film  festival  rolls  on 


WILL  SLOAN 

Film  Critic 


Now  that  the  stars  have  touched  down  in  our  fair  city,  the  annual  celeb  stalking  season  can  begin  in 
earnest.  But  it's  not  all  glitz  and  glamour — there  are  some  genuinely  surprising  films  making  waves,  from 
faded  action  star  documentaries  to  Bollywood  musicals.  There's  only  a  week  left  until  the  action  dies 
down,  so  check  out  The  Varsity's  second  installment  of  TIFF  reviews  and  get  your  tickets  while  you  can! 


ASHES  OF  TIME  REDUX 

(Wong  Kar  Wai) 

Available  for  years  only  as  a  blurry 
bootleg,  Wong  Kar  Wai  has  retooled 
his  1994  martial  arts  saga  Ashes  of 
Time  for  its  premiere  North  Ameri- 
can theatrical  release.  Yet  "martial 
arts  saga"  is  a  misleading  descrip- 
tion of  the  film,  whose  Sammo  Hung- 
choreographed  battles  are  choppy 
and  impressionistic.  Ashes  of  Time  is 
a  meditation  on  loss,  loneliness,  and 
memory  more  in  line  with  the  dreamy 
sensibility  of  Wong's  other  films  than 
with  the  Crouching  Tiger  and  Hero 
comparisons  its  marketing  campaign 
would  like  to  make.  Structurally  chal- 
lenging and  narratively  dense,  even 
by  Wong's  standards,  the  film  reveals 
many  layers  on  repeat  viewings. 
Wong's  extraordinary  visual  sense 
and  his  evocative  creation  of  mood 
should  win  over  first-timers  as  well. 
The  redux  version  is  seven  minutes 
shorter  than  the  original,  featuring 
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■Perfectly  poised  bdween 
wtlstiy  and  audacity." 
MIcnaei  PlaWPK  CHMGO  THBtME 
MAN  ON  WIRE 
9:000 


■Bnmmins  With  spliit  and  wit' 
Pelw  Tiaviis.  imiNG  STONE 
Alan  fticlonan  t.  bill  Pullman 
BOTTLE  SHOOK 
4:30  «■ 


m  ui  ran  vHmwTvien  a 

n£)  ROBOCOP 
^  7:00© 


Casper  Van  Oien  in  Paul  Veilioeven's 

©STARailPTROOPEIB 
9K)5© 


2S 


(g) ROBOCOP 


:3D© 

"Casts  a  chilly,  memoratile  sikH.' 
Uam  lacey,  THE  SLOaC /wo  MAIL 
JuAame  Moore  In  Tom  Kalin's 

SAVAGE  <a)Ace 

7:00 'f 

Stanley  Kubrick's 
CCjaiOl:  A  SPACE  ODYSSEY 
^  3:00  (a 


Anerica  Penary  Airtet  Tantim. 
AWsBMel&BBvUnly 
THESBTBIHOOOOFTIS 

TRAVELING  Pi 

200 

foefQesHce  an  eiatc  drawn  * 
SlqiBrielKtanli,  SMiMCOM 
THE  LAST  MISTRESS 

430V 
James  Fnfco  &  Setn  Rogen 
PINEAPPLE  EXPRESS 

7:00* 

Asia  Argeflto  in  Caiterine  Bvrlaf  s 
THE  LAST  MlSlffi^ 


J*  •AneztrenwcrfWfnaftcplcasijre  * 
V  PoOeH  At»K,  Ut.  TIMES 

THE  LAST  MISTRESS 
4^0  f 

ONTAnn  nSIX  WTBIEST  RESEARCH 
GROUP  presents 
A    NAOW  KUW  SPEAKS 
^  THE  SHOCK  DOCTRINE" 

7:00 

18  «  advance.  J1 0  al  tlie  door 


Jadi  tMMaon  n  Hoger  comairs 

©THE  LfTTLE  SHOP 
OF  HORRORS  (1960) 

9:30 

FRK  FOR  MEMBERS 
MjaljilttoiBja*  FllH^ltnttw 


James  Franco  &  S0m  Rogen 
PIHEAPPU  EXPRESS 

4:30^ 

'Mj^cnienslnlng-" 
J  Hobeonan.vtUAGtvQia 
Asia  Argenb  m  Caiisilne  BraUars 
THE  LAST  MISTRESS 
7«)* 

■Yoiil  no  amp  rrcm  lengnmn  ■ 
Peter  Travert.  BOLUIO  STWE 
PINEAPPU  EXPRESS 

9:15  y 
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THE  SISTERHOOD  OF  THE 

TRAVELING  PANTS  2 

2:00  0 

S  ' STUDENT  SHORTS 

riLM  FESTIVAL 

STATE  OF  THE  WORLD 

•1:30 

FAMILY  MATTERS 

7.ao 

PlJjrjn-.  1 

VERSUS 

9:30 

S5  or  tree  tor  students 

What  movies  would  you  like  to  see  on  Varsity  Day?  Email  varsityday@bloorcinema.com 

with  your  suggestions  and  check  out  www.bloorcinema.com! 


enhanced  sound  and  a  spif fy  opening 
credits  sequence.  These  changes  are 
hardly  essential,  but  it  sure  is  nice  to 
see  Christopher  Doyle's  sumptuous 
cinematography  on  the  big  screen  in 
full,  restored  splendor. 

Rating:  WVW 
THE  BROTHERS  BLOOM 

(Rian  Johnson) 

Rian  Johnson,  writer-director  of 
Brick,  goes  in  a  completely  different 
direction  for  his  anticipated  sopho- 
more follow-up:  a  breezy  and  colour- 
ful comedy  that's  one  of  the  most 
crowd-pleasing  of  this  year's  hot-tick- 
ets. Mark  Ruffalo  and  Adrien  Brody 
are  orphaned  brothers  who  become 
the  best  con  men  in  the  business,  but 
when  a  reluctant  Brody  is  convinced 
to  take  on  one  last  job,  he  falls  in  love 
with  their  target,  an  heiress  shut- 
in  played  with  warmth  by  Rachel 
Weisz.  The  first  half  of  The  Brothers 
Bloom  is  quirky,  deadpan  comedy 
in  the  vein  of  Wes  Anderson,  while 
the  second  grows  increasingly  emo- 
tional. Despite  this  serious  turn,  The 
Brothers  Bloom  is  a  lot  of  fun  thanks 
to  Johnson's  bright  visual  style  and 
the  likeability  of  the  cast  (which  also 
includes  Rinko  Kikuchi,  Robbie  Col- 
trane,  and  Maximilian  Schell). 

Rating:  VWw 
JCVD 

(Mabrouk  El  Mechri) 
With  every  film  festival  comes  a  few 
curveballs,  and  here's  a  sentence  1  nev- 
er thought  I'd  write:  Jean-Claude  Van 
Damme  gives  a  great  performance.  In 
JCVD,  the  most  buzzed-about  entry 
in  Colin  Geddes'  Midnight  Madness 
line-up,  he  plays  himself,  a  washed- 
up  action  star  that  unwittingly  stum- 
bles into  a  post  office  robbery.  While 
JCVD  holds  big  laughs,  it  transcends 
its  ironic  premise  by  becoming  a 
comedy  that  actually  works  as  dra- 
ma. Director  El  Mechri  doesn't  look 
down  on  Van  Damme;  instead,  he  cre- 
ates a  film  that  is  sympathetic  to  "the 
Muscles  from  Brussels"  through  his 
personal  and  professional  ups-and- 
downs.  In  one  extraordinary  scene. 
Van  Damme  delivers  an  improvised 
monologue  straight  into  the  camera 
about  the  pitfalls  of  fame.  Who  knew 
that  the  guy  from  Bloodsport  could  be 
so  nakedly  self-confessional? 

Rating:  WWv 

SINGH  IS  KINNG 

(Anees  Bazmee) 

Whenever  I  admit  that  I  indulge  in 
Bollywood  cinema,  I'm  usually  met 
with  strange  looks  and  questioning 
of  my  filmic  credentials.  So  from  now 
on,  I'm  going  to  direct  all  uninitiated 
cinephiles  to  Singh  is  Kinng,  an  utterly 
insane  piece  of  Indian  populist  film- 
making that  crams  oodles  of  sense- 
less fun  into  its  twoa-and-a-half-hour 
running  time.  Singh  is  Kinng  (argu- 
ably the  best  title  of  all  time — I  rate 
it  ahead  of  Beta  Lugosi  Meets  a  Brook- 
lyn Gorilla)  follows  the  adventures 
of  Happy  Singh  (Akshay  Kumar),  a 
goofy  hick  who  implausibly  becomes 
the  king  of  an  Australian  gang.  Hard- 
boiled  action,  unspeakably  broad 
comedy,  sloppy  sentimentality,  and 
lavish  musical  numbers  co-exist  in  a 
distinctly  Bollywood  fashion.  Singh  is 
Kinng  is  both  ridiculous  and  utterly 
irresistible. 

Rating:  WV 
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TORONTO 

■IVARSITY  BLUES 

SPIRIT  SQUAD 
TRYOUTS  08/09 


COMPETITIVE  CHEERLEADING 

OpenTryouts:  Sept.  8  &  10 
9-11  p.m.  Athletic  Centre  Lower  Gym 

POM  &  DANCE  TEAMS 

Open  Tryouts:  Sept.  9,  1 1 ,  1 6  &  1 8 
9-11  p.m.  Athletic  Centre  Dance  Studio 

Audition  information  and  applications  are  available 

at  the  Athletic  Centre  Program  Office  or  visit 
www.varsityblues.ca  »  Our  Teams  »  Spirit  Squad 


Tomorrow's  Professionals 
Apply  Today! 


Apply  Online 


OMSAS  www.ouac.on.ca/omsas/ 

Ontario  Medical  School  Application  Service 
September  15,  2008:  Last  day  to  register  for 

online  applications 

October  1,  2008:  Application  deadline 


www.ouac.on.ca/olsas/  OLSAS 

Ontario  Law  School  Application  Service 

November  3,  2008:  Application  deadline  -  First  year 
May  1,  2009:  Application  deadline  -  Upper  year 


TEAS  www.ouac.on.ca/teas/ 

Teacher  Education  Application  Service 
November  28,  2008:  Application  deadline 


www.ouac.on.ca/orpas/  ORPAS 

Ontario  Rehabilitation  Sciences  Programs 
Application  Service 

{Audiology,  Occupationol  Therapy,  Physkol  Therapy/Physiotlieropy, 
Speech-Language  Pathology 
January  9,  2009:  Application  deadline  % 


ONTARIO  UNIVERSITIES'  APPLICATION  CENTRE 


CENTRE  DE  DEMANDE  D'ADMISSION 
AUX  UNIVERSIT^S  DE  fONTARlO 


170  Research  Lane 
Guelph  ON  NIG  5E2 
www.ouac.on.ca 
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Fear  factor 

Scientists  believe  they  have  pinpointed  the  area  of 
the  brain  responsible  for  the  recurrence  of  fear 


KEN  EUL^^^^^^^ 

Fear  is  a  hard-wired  human  emotion 
that,  when  functioning  efficiently, 
produces  a  lifesaving  reaction  to 
life's  mishaps.  While  fear  is  helpful 
in  dealing  with  catastrophy,  it  often 
induces  debilitating  inaction,  rang- 
ing from  "exam  blank"  to  psychiatric 
disorders  such  as  generalized  and 
social  anxiety. 

Anxiety  disorders  affect  over  two 
million  Canadians  each  year,  inhib- 
iting their  ability  to  function  in  the 
world.  In  the  eyes  of  a  person  suffer- 
ing from  social  anxiety,  a  routine  trip 
to  the  grocery  store  can  seem  threat- 
ening due  to  an  irrational  fear  of  be- 
ing ridiculed  by  others.  Treatments, 
such  as  systematic  desensitization 
behavioral  therapy,  exist  for  treat- 
ing anxiety  disorders  such  as  this. 
In  this  form  of  therapy,  patients  work 
with  a  psychiatrist  to  become  ex- 
posed little  by  little  to  their  anxiety 
triggers.  The  hope  is  that  eventually 
they  will  be  able  to  manage  their  fear 
while  completely  exposed.  However, 
fear-renewal  can  prevent  patients 
from  transferring  their  therapeutic 
improvements  from  the  context  of 
their  therapist's  office.  Fear-renewal 
occurs  when  a  patient  who  initially 
learns  to  overcome  their  anxiety  in 
one  context  suddenly  encounters 
their  past  fear  in  a  different  context, 
reviving  the  old  fear  response  once 
again. 

Improving  the  understanding  of 
fear-renewal  is  critical  to  strengthen- 
ing therapies  aimed  at  anxiety  disor- 
ders. Fortunately,  an  article  recently 
published  in  the  journal  Nature  pro- 
vides a  new  biological  perspective. 

Lead  researcher  Dr  Cyril  Herry 
and  his  team  from  the  Friedrich 


Miescher  Institute  for 

Biomedical  Research 
in  Switzerland  set  out 
to  determine  which,  if 
any,  neuronal  circuits 
in  the  brain  instigate 
fear-renewal.  To  inves- 
tigate this  question,  the 
team  employed  an  army 
of  mice,  each  one  fitted 
with  electrodes  in  their 
basal  amygdala.  This 
almond-shaped  portion 
of  the  brain  was  chosen 
because  previous  re- 
search suggested  it  was 
important  in  the  media- 
tion of  both  fear  and  fear- 
renewal. 

The  team  conditioned 
fear  into  the  mice  via 
both  loud  noises  and  mild 
shocks,  and  then  desensitized  them 
to  such  treatments.  The  re- 
searchers were  able  to  produce 
fear-renewal  responses  by  plac- 
ing the  mice  in  new  contexts  and 
reintroducing  the  old  fear-inducing 
noises  and  shocks.  With  help  from 
the  implanted  electrodes  and  sub- 
sequent behavioral  and  brain  analy- 
ses, the  researchers  pinpointed  two 
groups  of  nuclei  in  the  amygdala  re- 
sponsible for  modulating  fear-renew- 
al responses.  When  these  nuclei  fire, 
their  neuronal  circuits  connected  to 
other  parts  of  the  brain  instigate  re- 
newal of  fear 

"Our  data  show  that  the  [basal 
amygdala]  contains  distinct  popula- 
tions of  neurons  for  which  activity  is 
oppositely  correlated  with  high  and 
low  fear  behaviour,"  the  researchers 
wrote.  "Our  findings  are  consistent 


Temporal  Lobe 


The  amygdala  is  located  deep 
inside  tne  brain,  within  the 
temporal  lobe. 

with  the  idea  that  in  mammals,  as  in 
invertebrates,  switches  between  ap- 
propriate behavioural  states  can  be 
driven  by  discrete  neuronal  circuits.  It 
may  be  a  general  principle  of  the  func- 
tional micro-architecture  of  the  ner- 
vous system  in  diverse  species,  that 
circuits  mediating  switches  between 
distinct  behavioural  states  are  located 
in  close  anatomical  proximity  thereby 
allowing  for  local  interactions." 


With  the 
mapping  of  the  neu- 
ronal circuits  responsible  for  fear-re- 
newal complete,  the  researchers  can 
determine  how  to  best  modulate  them 
in  order  to  prevent  context-dependent 
fears  from  reoccurring.  In  the  future,  a 
drug  may  be  able  to  tip  the  balance  of 
activity  between  the  neuronal  circuits 
in  order  to  help  prevent  fear-renewal 
and  treat  anxiety  disorders. 
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Monosodium  Glutamate 


Monosodium  glutamate,  more  commonly 
known  as  MSG,  is  used  as  a  taste  enhancer. 
It  was  isolated  in  1907,  used  primarily  by  Japa- 
nese corporations.  Pure  MSG  has  an  appearance 
of  white  crystalline  powder  and  dissociates 
into  positively  charged  sodium 
ions  and  negatively  charged  glu- 
tamate ions  in  water.  MSG  is  the 
sodium  salt  of  glutamate  and 
has  a  similar  flavouring  function 
as  glutamic  acid,  a  naturally  oc- 
curring amino  acid.  MSG  is  low  in  sodium  and 
contains  a  third  of  the  sodium  found  in  regular 
table  salt.  In  fact,  incorporating  MSG  into  cook- 
ing can  reduce  the  amount  of  table  salt  added  by 
20  to  40  per  cent. 

MSG  is  said  to  have  a  "fifth  taste,"  independent 
of  bitter,  sweet,  salty,  and  sour  It  is  called  "um- 
ami"  in  Japan  and  is  described  by  North  Ameri- 
cans as  savoury.  It  is  sold  under  several  names, 
such  as  Ajinomoto,  Vetsin,  and  Accent.  Com- 
mercial MSG  is  generated  by  the  fermentation 
of  sugar  cane,  starch,  sugar  beets,  or  molasses, 
much  like  the  processes  used  to  produce  beer 
or  vinegar.  MSG  is  found  in  canned  products, 
frozen  dinners,  fast  food,  instant  noodles,  and 
many  condiments. 

The  body  treats  MSG  similarily  to  natural  gluta- 
mate. The  average  American  consumes  about  11 


o 


This  is  the  chemical  structure  of  a 
monosodium  glutamate  molecule. 


MSG  is  a  colourless  solid  at  room  tempera- 
ture, a  characteristic  of  the  sodium  salt  of 
an  amino  acid. 

grams  of  glutamate  per  day  from  natural  protein 
sources  and  less  than  one  gram  of  glutamate 
per  day  from  MSG.  In  contrast,  the  body  creates 


O"  Na^ 


50  grams  of  glu- 
tamate daily  as  a  vital  component  of 
its  metabolism. 

The  American  College  of  Allergy, 
K  I  i  I  Asthma,  and  Immunology  has 
1^  j~|  i-\  stated  that  MSG  is  not  an  aller- 
^  gen.  In  addition.  The  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  (FDA)  have 
classified  MSG  as  "generally  rec- 
ognized as  safe."  A  review  of  glutamate  safety 
sponsored  by  the  FDA  in  1995  reaffirmed  the 
safety  of  MSG  when  consumed  at  levels  used  in 
cooking  and  food  manufacturing.  There  is  no  ev- 
idence to  suggest  that  MSG  contributes  to  long- 
term  health  problems.  Nevertheless,  the  FDA  did 
acknowledge  that  some  people  may  have  short- 
term  reactions  to  MSG,  known  as  MSG  symptom 
complex.  Symptoms  may  include  headache, 
flushing,  sweating,  and  heart  palpitations. 
—NANCY  KOU 
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U  of  T  athlete  walks  for  Africa 

MATT  McKAY  sits  down  with  Blues'  volleyball  star  Mila  Miguel  to 

discuss  her  fundraising  trek  across  Spain 


During  the  month  of  July,  Mila 
Miguel,  a  three-time  first-team 
OUA  volleyball  all-star  for  the  Var- 
sity Blues,  walked  from  St.  Jean  Pied 
de  Port,  a  small  town  of  less  than 
1,500  people  in  the  south  of  France, 
across  the  entire  northern  coast  of 
Spain,  ending  her  journey  in  Cape 
Finisterre.  The  distance  covered  870 
kilometres  and  took  Miguel  34  days 
to  complete. 

For  the  first  780  km,  her  trip  fol- 
lowed a  historic  pilgrim  route,  the  El 
Camino  de  Santiago  (the  way  of  St. 
James).  She  then  continued  for  an- 
other 90  km  to  the  aforementioned 
Cape  Finisterre,  which  in  ancient 
times  was  considered  to  be  the  end 
of  the  flat  world. 

Miguel's  pilgrimage  aimed  to  raise 
money  and  awareness  for  Athletes 
For  Africa,  a  campaign  committed 
to  the  promotion  and  protection 
of  human  rights.  The  organization 
works  to  provide  education  and  op- 
portunities to  empower  youth  in  Af- 
rica. Two-time  NBA  MVP  Steve  Nash 
and  WNBA  all-star  Tammy  Sutton- 
Brown  are  among  those  already  on 
board  besides  Miguel. 

Only  a  few  days  after  returning 
from  her  trip,  which  included  stops 
in  London,  England  and  her  home 
town  of  Victoria,  B.C.,  1  had  a  chance 
to  speak  with  her  about  her  experi- 
ence. 

THE  VARSITY:  You  left  for  Lon- 
don, England  only  a  few  days  after 
finishing  up  your  first  year  nursing 
exams.  Why  did  you  start  in  your 


trip  there? 

MILA  MIGUEL:  London  was  a 
place  between  the  old,  comfortable 
surroundings  of  home  and  the  new, 
exciting  adventures  of  my  upcom- 
ing pilgrimage.  It  was  a  great  buffer 
zone.  1  had  a  good  friend  and  old 
teammate  at  my  side  and  we  saw 
everything  there  is  to  see  in  Lon- 
don. 

V:  Why  did  you  want  to  be  an  Ath- 
lete for  Africa? 

MM:  Volleyball  was  a  huge  part  of 
everything  in  university  for  me.  But 
after  five  years  I  had  a  volleyball 
void  to  fill.  The  values  instilled  in 
me  from  sports  are  the  same  ones 
Athletes  For  Africa  look  for,  which 
makes  it  a  wonderful  fit. 

V:  How  bad  were  the  blisters  on 
your  trip? 

MM:  Everyone  had  blisters.  The 
climb  up  the  first  day  was  1200 
meters,  followed  by  an  800  m  drop 
the  second  day.  Your  feet  swell  up 
in  your  shoes  and  by  the  end  of  the 
first  week  1  had  blisters  on  four  toes 
and  my  heels  burned  with  the  heat. 
The  people  were  so  helpful.  Every- 
one kind  of  had  their  own  home 
remedies  to  help  cure  the  blisters. 
One  of  them  was  to  have  a  thread 
running  in  and  out  of  the  blister 
so  that  it  would  absorb  everything 
and  you  wouldn't  have  to  remove 
the  skin. 

V:  What  about  snoring?  Some  of 
hostels  you  stayed  in  must  have 


had  quite  a  few  snorers. 
MM:  The  hostels  had  anywhere 
from  five  or  six  beds  to  a  couple 
hundred.  1  didn't  have  earplugs 
at  first,  but  quickly  got  them.  The 
snoring  was  like  a  symphony:  there 
would  be  like  three  people  snoring, 
four  people  laughing.  One  German 
man  named  Paul  told  me  about  his 
desperate  attempt  to  make  ear- 
plugs in  the  dark  with  toilet  paper 
and  Vaseline.  [The  snoring]  ended 
up  being  really  funny. 

V:  You  mentioned  how  hard  the 
walk  was  on  your  feet  several  times 
in  your  blog  (http://asmallwalk- 
forabigcause.blogspot.com/).  Did 
you  ever  consider  biking  the  route 
at  all? 

MM:  Well,  the  bikers  could  do  the 
route  in  eight  to  12  days.  But  1  re- 
alized how  happy  1  was  to  do  the 
Camino  by  foot  instead  of  bike. 
These  two  Americans  [who  hiked] 
had  been  on  the  road  for  eight 
days,  traveled  the  same  distance, 
and  had  not  met  nearly  the  same 
number  of  people  nor  did  they  have 
as  many  stories  to  share. 

TV:  What  were  your  favourite  mo- 
ments? 

MM:  The  people  made  it  worth- 
while; the  camaraderie  and  sup- 
port from  strangers.  There  were  so 
many  stories  of  people  wanting  to 
give  up,  but  it  wasn't  like  you  were 
seen  as  a  big  failure.  We  would  sup- 
port people  as  far  as  they  could 
make  it  and  if  they  felt  they  couldn't 


go  any  further  there  would  be  no 
pressure  on  them  to  continue  on. 

Everyone  had  their  own  reasons 
for  the  pilgrimage:  [to  give]  thanks 
for  life,  or  they  once  were  ill,  badly 
injured,  or  for  soul-searching,  reli- 
gious reasons,  etc.  We  always  were 
of  the  attitude  of  whatever  you 
decide  to  do  on  the  journey,  don't 
stress  over  it.  You've  come  as  far 
as  you  can.  You  should  be  proud  of 
the  journey  you've  completed. 

[One  woman  who  contemplated 
quitting]  went  with  me  and  some 
other  friends  1  had  made  for  a  bit, 
but  we  lost  her  and  thought  she 


was  done.  One  day  I  was  making 
CDs  so  1  could  exchange  photos 
with  someone  else  and  she  walked 
through  the  doors!  1  wanted  her  to 
make  it  so  badly.  That  showed  me 
how  useful  friendship  is  to  people. 
Sometimes  you  need  a  reminder  of 
how  important  friendship  is. 

TV:  So  how  do  plan  on  filling  the 

volleyball  void  now? 

MM:  After  1  complete  my  Nursing 

degree  I'd  love  to  go  to  Africa  and 

help  out.  1  also  want  to  complete 

my  Master's  in  International  Global 

Health. 


CHARLES  TRAPUNSKI 

Say  what  you  will  about  "tradition"  and  "aca- 
demic excellence" — one  of  the  greatest  reasons 
to  attend  the  University  of  Toronto  is  the  loca- 
tion. Toronto  is  the  only  city  in  Canada  (and  one 
of  only  fourteen  in  North  America)  to  feature  a 
team  from  all  of  the  big  four  sports:  baseball, 
hockey,  basketball,  and  football.  Perhaps  that 
last  statement  was  exaggerated;  Toronto  techni- 
cally has  three  teams  from  the  four  major  profes- 
sional sports:  the  Blue  Jays,  Raptors,  and  Bills, 
plus  the  Maple  Leafs.  The  St.  George  campus  is 
located  close  to  all  of  the  major  stadiums.  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  sports  fans,  especially  those 
that  hail  from  a  city  outside  of  Toronto,  have  the 
opportunity  to  see  a  game  live  and  up  close.  The 


problem  is  that  major  league  teams  do  not  offer 
discounts  to  students  on  a  minor  league  budget. 
But  just  because  tickets  are  not  priced  appropri- 
ately does  not  mean  that  students  should  give 
up  trying  to  see  a  game  this  year.  Here  are  some 
tips  for  students  trying  to  obtain  cheap  tickets.  U 
of  T  students  should  be  able  to  take  themselves 
out  to  a  ballgame  without  being  taken  for  all  of 
their  money. 

Toronto  Blue  Jays 

It  looks  like  the  Blue  Jays  are  going  to  miss  the 
playoffs  for  the  fifteenth  consecutive  season.  Yet 
this  does  not  mean  that  tickets  are  discounted 
at  the  end  of  the  season.  In  fact,  September  vis- 
its by  the  New  York  Yankees  and  Boston  Red 
Sox  are  classified  as  super  premium  games,  (as 


opposed  to  regular  premium  games),  and  each 
ticket  costs  more  than  a  game  against  any  other 
opponent.  This  is  understandable,  as  Red  Sox 
and  Yankees  fans  usually  make  the  trek  to  the 
Rogers  Centre  and  fill  the  seats.  But  if  you're 
looking  for  value  in  September,  you  should  try 
the  series  against  the  Orioles  on  September  16th 
to  18th.  These  tickets  are  classified  as  regular 
games  and  are  significantly  cheaper  and  easier 
to  obtain  than  their  premium  counterparts. 
Also,  students  should  not  underestimate  the  ap- 
peal of  seeing  two  teams  that  are  out  of  the  play- 
offs. In  these  cases,  the  Jays  offer  more  specials, 
and  batting  practice  is  sparsely  attended.  Plus, 
the  possibility  of  scoring  a  ball  or  an  autograph 
is  greater,  and  there  is  plenty  of  room  to  stretch 
out  and  enjoy  the  game.  Games  against  lower 
ranked  teams  are  always  great  opportunities  to 
bring  a  large  group  of  friends  and  be  able  to  sit 
together. 

If  you  still  want  to  see  the  Red  Sox  and  Yankees 
on  the  cheap,  there  are  a  number  of  possible 
strategies.  Even  during  sold-out  games,  you  can 
get  tickets  simply  by  showing  up  to  the  stadium. 
Ticket  holders  who  cannot  attend  the  game  will 
stand  outside  the  Rogers  Centre  offering  their 
unused  tickets  to  fans  in  need.  Another  strategy 
is  to  search  craigslist.  Corporate  sponsors,  who 
get  free  or  cheap  tickets,  use  the  site  to  sell  their 
seats  way  below  face  value.  Plus,  someone  may 
have  bought  tickets  to  the  game  and  then  real- 
ized that  they  cannot  make  it.  Happy  hunting, 
but  watch  out  for  the  scams. 

When  the  Jays  return  next  April,  they'll  offer  a 
promotion  called  "Toonie  Tuesdays"  where  tick- 
ets cost  a  mere  $2.  This  promotion  could  be  dis- 
continued because  of  rowdy  fans  and  drunken- 
ness, so  if  you  managed  to  score  cheap  tickets, 
celebrate  by  quietly  rejoicing. 

Toronto  Raptors 

For  a  team  that  has  not  found  much  post-season 


success.  Raptors  seats  are  surprisingly  difficult 
to  come  by.  Single  game  tickets  can  easily  run 
into  the  three  digits  for  unspectacular  views.  For 
this  reason,  try  to  take  advantage  of  team-run 
promotions.  Most  seats  in  the  Air  Canada  Cen- 
tre offer  decent  views  of  the  action.  The  worst 
place  to  see  a  game  is  in  the  box  seats,  which  are 
located  somewhere  in  the  sky.  For  Raptors  fans 
on  a  budget,  1  offer  three  possibly  unknown  bits 
of  wisdom: 

IFor  whatever  reason,  the  Raptors  tend  to  at- 
tract a  lot  of  fans  on  the  outskirts  of  Toronto, 
in  places  like  Maple  and  Woodbridge.  Perhaps 
you  can  find  someone  with  an  extra  ticket  from 
these  places  and  you  can  offer  them  access  to  a 
bed  or  parking  space  downtown. 

2 Basketball,  as  opposed  to  other  sports, 
has  every  team  play  against  every  other 
team  each  year.  As  such,  the  Raptors  play  rela- 
tively few  games  against  the  Celtics  and  Knicks. 
Teams  from  the  West  often  have  less  of  a  loccd 
fan  base  than  teams  from  the  East.  Forget  the 
highly  overrated  Lakers  and  Suns,  and  focus  on 
acquiring  seats  to  see  the  Portland  Trailblazers, 
the  L.A.  Clippers,  or  the  brand  new  Oklahoma 
City  Thunder.  One  of  those  teams  could  sur- 
prise, and  you'll  have  paid  a  lot  less  than  it  cost 
to  see  the  76ers  or  Nets. 

3 The  Raptors  are  the  only  team  in  the  NBA  to 
play  (almost)  every  Sunday,  and  mainly  at  1 
p.m.  This  can  work  to  a  cheap  fan's  advantage.  1 
imagine  that  some  ticket  holders  like  to  stay  up 
late  on  Saturdays  and  the  early  bird  catches  the 
worm. 

Check  out  next  Thursday 's  paper  to  find  out  how  to 
score  tickets  to  Toronto  hockey,  football,  and  soc- 
cer games. 
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thevarsitysports@hotmail.com 


September  9 

7:00  p.m. 

Toronto  at  Brock 

September  13 

12:00  p.m. 

Waterloo  at  Toronto 
2:30  p.m. 

Waterloo  at  Toronto 


September  14 

1:00  p.m. 
Toronto  at  Western 

3:30  p.m. 

Toronto  at  Western 

September  20 

12:00  p.m. 

McMaster  at  Toronto 


Graduate  Education  Council 
FALL  2008-09  BY-ELECTION 


Nominations  Open 


llic  Graduate  Education  Council  is  primarily 
responsible  for  establishing  policies  and 
procedures  concerning  the  adminLsU'ation  and 
qualit)'  of  graduate  studies  at  rhe  Universit)'  of 
Toronto. 

The  Graduate  Education  Council  considers: 

•  Policies  affecting  graduate  studies 

•  new  degree  program  proposals 

•  changes  m  admission  and  major  program 
requirements 

•  other  matters,  as  determined  by  the  SGS 
Constimtion  as  appropmte 

Nomination  forms  are  available  from: 

SG.S  Website 

School  of  Graduate  Studies 
Graduate  departments 
Graduate  centres/institutes 
Graduate  Students'  Union 

Eligibility: 

Nominees  must  be  full  members  (non-Emeritus) 
of  the  graduate  facu%  or  registered  graduate 
students  in  the  .SGS  division  in  wliich  they  have 
been  nominated. 


Vacant  Seats: 

1      Chair  in  Humanities 

1       Facultv'  Member  in  Social  Saences 

5       Graduate  students: 

1  in  Humanities 

2  in  Social  Sciences 

2  in  Physical  Sciences 


Terms  of  office: 

Terms  begin  September  2008.  The  first 
meeting  of  the  academic  year  is  held  in 
October. 

Faculty'  members  normally  serve  a  three- 
year  tenn  of  office. 

Student  members  may  opt  for  a  one  or 
two-year  term  of  office,  to  a  maximum  of 
three  consecutive  years. 


Goremance  Orficer,  Sch 
NrtRiinatioas  (^lose  at  5:1 

nraci:  416-946-342 
ool  of  (iraduaie  Sitidies,  (iS 
Ht  p.m.  Sepren^ber  16,3fim 

Discover  the  difference 
between  making  money 
and  investing  in 
your  future 


Come  out  to  the 

«^Get  Involved^* 

Job  and  Volunteer  Fair  on 
hursday,  September  I  1 , 2008  from 
1 0  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  in  the 
main  lobby  of  the 
hietic  Centre,  55  Harbord  at  Spadi 


Find  your  ideal  position  online  at 
www.acjobs.utoronto.ca 


2:30  p.m. 

McMaster  at  Toronto 

September  21 

1:00  p.m. 

Toronto  at  Waterloo 

September  27 

1:00  p.m. 

Toronto  at  Laurier 
3:30  p.m. 

Toronto  at  Laurier 

September  28 

12:00  p.m. 

Brock  at  Toronto 

2:30  p.m. 

Brock  at  Toronto 

October  1 

1:00  p.m. 

Guelph  at  Toronto 

October  5 

1:00  p.m. 

Western  at  Toronto 


Want  to  cover  a  ball  game? 
Write  for  Sports. 
thevarsltysports@liotmail.com 


Let's  play  small  ball 

The  Varsity  Blues  baseball  team 
begins  the  season  on  an  unusual  note 


LSAT  MCAT 
GMAT  GRE 

Preparation  Seminars 


•  Complete  30-Hour  Seminars 

•  Convenient  Weelcend  Sciiedule 

•  Proven  Test-Taking  Strategies 

•  Experienced  Coarse  Instructors 

•  Comprettensive  Stady  Materials 

•  Simulated  Practice  Exams 

•  Limited  Class  Size 

•  Free  Repeat  Policy 

•  Personal  Tutoring  Avaiialtle 

•  Thousands  of  Satisfied  Students 


OXFORD  SEMINARS 

416-924.3240 
1-800.269'6719 
www.oxfordseminars.ca 


SARAQUINN 

SPORTS  EDITOR 


In  a  famous  Nike  commercial,  pitching 

greats  Tom  Glavine  and  Greg  Maddux, 
jealous  of  Mark  McGwire's  batting 
scores,  abandon  the  mound  and  try 
to  hone  their  skills  at  the  plate.  After 
many  desperate  attempts,  they  finally 
hit  one  out  of  the  park.  During  a  con- 
gratulatory high-five,  they  concluded 
that  "chicks  dig  the  long  ball." 

Perhaps  Glavine  and  Maddux  would 
have  revised  this  conclusion  if  they 
had  attended  the  Varsity  Blues'  season 
opener  last  Thursday  in  Scarborough. 
The  game  against  the  Laurier  Golden 
Hawks  proved  that  in  baseball,  it's  not 
the  long  ball  but  the  little  things  that 
count. 

"It  was  a  very  unusual  game,"  said 
Blues'  head  coach  Dan  Lang  after  his 
team's  10-4  loss  to  the  Golden  Hawks. 
"Sometimes  [by  looking  at  the  score] 
you  can  really  figure  out  what  kind  of 
game  it  was — but  not  this  one." 

Things  got  unusual  beginning  in  the 
third  on  an  offensive  interference  by 
Laurier  catcher  Chris  Pittaway.  After  a 
single  by  first  basemen,  Curtis  Young, 
baserunner  Pittaway  collided  with 
a  Blues'  fielder  and  was  called  out  at 
second. 

The  next  inning  saw  another  rare  in- 
terference when  Laurier's  Andrew  Ste- 
vens was  hit  with  a  batted  ball  while 
running  from  first  to  second. 

"You  know,  if  you  came  to  every 
game  for  five  years  you  wouldn't  see 
that  again,"  Coach  Lang  said  of  the 
multiple  interferences.  Yet  these  in- 
terferences proved  meaningless  as 
the  game  remained  scoreless  into  the 
6th — ^when  things  began  to  get  really 
wild. 

The  6th  inning  saw  Toronto  put  a 
dent  in  the  scoreboard  by  gaining 
three  runs  against  the  Golden  Hawks. 
However,  like  the  rest  of  the  game, 
there  was  nothing  typical  about  the 
way  the  runs  were  scored. 

After  a  series  of  walks  and  hits  by 
pitches,  Toronto  loaded  the  bases. 
With  Phillip  McColl  at  bat  for  the  Blues, 


the  first  two  runs  of  the  inning  were 
scored  on  consecutive  wild  pitches. 
The  third  run  was  scored  by  Blues' 
star  outfielder  Pat  Janssen  after  Mc- 
Coll reached  first  on  an  error  by  Lau- 
rier's second  baseman  Scott  Mahn. 

These  fielding  and  pitching  errors 
meant  that  while  Toronto  was  up  by 
three  runs,  they  still  had  no  RBIs  to 
show  for  it. 

Janssen  ended  Toronto's  hitting 
futility  in  the  8th  inning  with  an  RBI 
single  after  a  lead-off  walk  by  Chris 
Papalia  and  a  double  by  Chris  Dahi- 
roc.  However,  this  fourth  and  final  run 
for  the  Blues  came  too  late  as  Laurier 
had  taken  the  lead  after  scoring  seven 
runs  in  the  top  half  of  the  inning. 

While  the  Blues'  Nick  Cunjak,  pitch- 
ing in  relief,  got  the  loss  and  gave  up 
four  earned  runs.  Coach  Lang  was 
quick  to  defend  his  talented  pitching 
staff.  "We  got  six  innings,  scoreless 
pitching,  that's  got  to  say  something. . . 
and  then  when  [Laurier]  started  scor- 
ing runs  it  was  on  really  odd  things," 
he  said.  "[For  example,]  we  had  these 
two  little  balls  in  the  infield,  hit  off  the 
end  of  the  bat — they  only  hit  the  ball 
about  20  feet.  The  pitchers  were  doing 
very,  very  well — it's  just  hard  balls  to 
get  to." 

Coach  Lang  insisted  that  he  doesn't 
want  the  game's  oddities  and  the  10-4 
loss  to  affect  his  team.  "The  first  thing 
to  tell  [the  team]  is  to  put  this  game 
behind  them." 

However,  the  Blues  will  still  take 
something  away.  With  the  interfer- 
ences, the  wild  pitches,  and  the  pesky 
little  hits  by  Laurier,  the  Blues  will 
stop  "digging  the  long  ball"  and  focus 
on  the  small  things.  In  preparation  for 
the  rest  of  the  season.  Coach  Lang 
said,  "We  won't  bat  at  all  [next  prac- 
tice]. What  we're  going  to  do  is  field 
bunts.  [We  need  to  learn]  what  we're 
going  to  do  about  these  short  balls. 
We're  going  to  spend  two  hours  work- 
ing on  those  little  things." 

Look  for  the  Blues  to  perfect  their  game 
when  they  head  to  St  Catharines  to 
battle  the  Brock  Badgers  on  Sept  9. 


CLASSIFIEDS 


SERVICES 


LEGS  BEAUTIFUL 

hosiery  boutiques,  salespersons  required 
at  both  111  Yorkville  Ave.  and  Bayview 
Village  Shopping  Centre  locations,  flex- 
ible hours  available,  a  pleasant  fashion 
store  work  environment,  416-399-6470. 

SEPTEMBER  OPENINGS 

$16.00  base/appt.  Idea!  for  students. 
Customer  sales/svc.  Conditions  apply, 
PT/FT,  Scholarships,  Flexible  schedules. 
Call;  416-604-3666 


ELECTROLYSIS  AND  ACNE  TREATMENT 
50%  OFF  FIRST  TREATMENT 

Bay  Street  Clinic  416  921-1357 
www.baystreetclinic.com 


TUTORING 


FOR  SALE 


VINYL  RECORDS  &  CDs 

High  quality,  hand-picked  selec- 
tion. Major  &  minor  musical  genres. 
We  buy  and  sell.  3  minutes  S  of  College 
&  St.  George,  18  Baldwin.  416-979-2822. 
Around  Again  Records. 


EXPERT  ENGLISH  TUTOR: 

Writing,  Conversation,  Resumes,  Cover 
Letters,  Job  Interview  Coaching,  Personal 
Statements,  Grad  School  Admission 
Essays.  Reasonable  rates.  Contact  Cor!  at 
416-487-8353,  or  at  corid@rogers.com 

MCAT.  TOEFL,  lELTS,  GRE 
AND  GMAT  TUTORING 

No  minimum  hours  to  sign  up  for,  pay-as- 
you-go  system,  resources  supplied. 
www.mostly-math.com  416-502-1717 


MATH,  STATS,  AND  SCIENCE  TUTOR 
AVAILABLE 

All  first  and  second  year  courses,  includ- 
ing organic  chemistry  and  statistics. 
www.mostly-math.com  416-502-1717 


EDITING 


EXPERT  PROFESSIONAL  EDITING 

From  format  to  style,  of  academic  arti- 
cles, theses,  and  dissertations.  Graduate 
students  only.  APA,  MLA  styles  are  spe- 
cialties. Mary  Anne  Carswell,  MA,  MEd, 
mcarswell@sympatico.ca,  416-303-3106. 


Advertise  in  the  My 

ads@thevarsity.ca 

416-946-7604 


VARSITY  CLASSIFIEDS  cost  $12.00  for  twenty-five  words.  $0.25  for  each  additional  word. 
Rates  include  one  line  of  bold  type  for  the  ad  header.  No  copy  changes  after  submission.  Submit  ads  by  email,  mail  or  phone. 
Ads  must  be  submitted  at  least  four  days  prior  to  publication. 
Varsity  Classifieds,  21  Sussex  Ave,  Suite  #306,  Toronto,  ON,  M5S  1i6.  Call  416-946-7604  or  email  ads@thevarsity.ca. 
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TALK  AND  TEXT 

WITH  10  FRIENDS 

PLUS  FREE  UNLIMITED  INCOMING  TEXTS  FROM  ANYONE 


MY     STUDENT  PLAN' 

"  $25/MO: 


plus  $6.95/mo  system  access  fee  and  other  fees. 

LIMITED  TIME 
OFFER 


NOKIA  6086 

$1999 


SSONW?50a     SONY  FRICSSON  WSaOi 


$3999- 


*on  select  3  yr  plans.      *on  select  3  yr  plans.        *on  select  3  yt  pUins. 

rogers.com/my10 

JOIN  CANADA'S  MOST  RELIABLE  WIRELESS  NETWORK^ 


O  ROGERS 


Olfet  ends  Nouembci  3,  2008. 1  Offei  availaWe  exclusively  for  high-school  or  post-secondaiy  school  sludeiils;  valid  student  identification  required.  Unlimited  local  calls,  text,  picture  and  video  messages  applicable  to  the  10  phone  numbers  designated  on  the  MY10  list  Long  distance,  text  to  landline  and 
roaming  charges  are  extra  where  applicable.  MY10  terms  of  service:  Only  1 0-digit  Canadian-based  phone  numbers  are  eligible  for  the  MY1 0  service.  Customers'  own  Rogers  Wireless  phone  number,  voice  mail  retrieval  number  and  special  numbers  such  as  1  -800/!  -900  are  not  accepted.  One  MYtO  update 
per  calendar  month  is  allowed  va  rogers.com  or  Rogers  Customer  Care  or  on  solea  phones.  No  credit  applied  for  numbers  entered  Incorrenly.  Fxclud(>s  premium  messages  (roaming,  international,  M5N  ,ilert5  and  promotions).  2  A  S6.95  montWy  System  Access  Fee  (non  government  fee),  a  monthly  50  { 91 1 
Emergency  Access  fee  and  a  one-time  S35  Activation  Fee  apply  in  addition  to  the  monthly  service  fee.  Local  aii  time  over  the  allotted  monthly  minutes  in  the  plan,  long  distance  and  roaming  charges  and  any  additional  service  options  selected  and  applicable  taxes  are  extra  and  are  also  billed  monthly.  Pricing 
is  based  on  subscription  to  a  3-year  term  service  agreement,  Carly  cancellation  fees  apply.  'Most  reliable  network  claim  refers  to  call  clarity  and  dropped  calls  test  results  as  conducted  by  Rogers  and  a  recognized  third-party  research  company  in  the  majority  of  urban  Canadian  centres  within  the  Rogers 
Wireless  GSM  footprim,  comparing  voice  services  of  major  wireless  providers.  '"Trademarks  ol  Rogers  Communications  Inc.  used  under  license,  or  of  Rogers  Wireless.  All  other  brand  names  and  logos  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  ovjners.  ©  2008  Rogers  Wireless. 
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The  Varsity 


MONDAY 


TUESDAY 


WEDNESDAY 


THURSDAY 


FRIDAY 


SATURDAY 


SUNDAY 


Toronto 
international 
Film  Festival 

Plenty  of  tickets  are 
still  available — or 
you  could  just  spend 
the  week  stalking 
Michael  Cera. 

•  Today  through 
Sept.  13 

•  Various  theatres 


UTSU  Movie 
Night  and  BBQ 

Bring  your  own 
blanket  for  some 
relaxation  under  the 
stars. 

•Tuesday,  Sept.  16, 
Spnfi  (for  BBQ)  Friday, 
Sept.  12,  7pm 

•  UTSU  Building  Front 
Lawn  (12  Hart  House 
Circle) 

•  vpexternal@utsu.ca 


CLUBS  AND 
ATHLETICS/ 
COMMUNITY 
EVENTS 


ACADEMICS 
/VARSITY 
PICKS 


•  1 

 w. 

Wide  Open  House 
at  Hart  House 

includes  athletic  facility 
tours,  film  board  work- 
shops, and  free  lunch  to 
boot.  Free! 

•  Wednesday,  Sept.  10, 
11am-8:30pm 

•  Hart  House  (7  Hart 
House  Circle) 

•  www.harthouse.ca 


Apostle  of  Hustle 
Concert 

Yes,  Andrew  Whiteman 
is  part  of  Broken  Social 
Scene.  And  yes,  it's  a  free 
show. 

•  Wednesday,  Sept.  10, 
9pm 

•  Hart  House  Quad  (7 
Hart  House  Circle) 

•  www.harthouse.ca 


U  of  T  Mountain 
Biking 

First  meeting  of  the  year — 
new  members  welcome! 
•Wednesday,  Sept.  10, 
6-7pm 

•  Athletic  Centre,  Room 
303  (55  Harbord  Street) 

•  mountainbiking@utoronto.ca 


CINSSU  Free 
Friday  Films:  The 
Red  Balloon/Flight 
of  the  Red  Balloon 

A  mysterious  red  ballon  is 
the  star  of  both  touching 
French  films. 

•  Friday,  Sept.  12,  7pm 

•  Innis  Town  Hall 

•  www.cinssu.ca 


Varsity  Blues 
Football:  Toronto 
versus  York 

Even  though  Frosh  Week 
is  over,  you  have  another 
chance  to  cheer  against 
York.  Free  for  U  of  T 
students. 

•  Saturday,  Sept.  13, 1pm 

•  Varsity  Stadium  (299 
Bloor  Street  West) 

•  www.ticketbreak.com/ 
event  details/2346 


Pedestrian 
Sunday  in 
Baldwin  Village 

Baldwin  Street  will  be 
closed  off  to  cars  to 
make  room  for  concerts, 
dance  shows,  and  multi- 
cultural food. 

•  Sunday,  Sept.  14, 12- 
7pm  Free! 

•  Baldwin  Street 
between  Beverley  and 
McCaul 

•  victoria. ilgacs® 
utoronto.ca 


AIDS  Walk  for 
Life 

Support  AIDS  research 
while  grooving  with  the 
Boogie  Wonder  Band. 

•  Sunday,  Sept.  14. 
Registration  at  10am, 
walk  starts  at  2pm. 

•  Church  and  Carleton 
Streets 

•  www.aidswalkforlife- 
toronto.ca 


Looking  Ahead 


Sept  18  to  21 

Cambridge  History  of  Postcoionial  Literature  Conference 

•  Open  to  all;  presented  by  the  Centre  for  Diaspora  and  Transnational  Studies  with 
Cambridge  University  Press.  Free! 

•  Go  to  www.utoronto.ca/cdts  tor  registration  and  more  information. 


Sept  15  to  17 

Career  Information  Days 

•  U  of  T's  largest  annual  career  fair,  with  representatives  from  over  100 
organizations. 

•  11am-3pm.  TCard  required  for  entry. 

•  University  College  (15  King's  College  Circle) 

•  www.careers.utoronto.ca/cid/cid. aspx?tr= 


mm 


Downtown 
Dental  Centre 


BMO  tt  Bank  of  Montreal 


University  Sports 
&  Repetitive  Stress  Centre 
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USrC  PHARMACY 


SWISS 


ROTI5SERIE    «i  CRILt 


700  UNIVERSITY 
H0IVIEW0RK;1  AT  COLLEGE 

HEADACHES 


HOCKEY. 


University 
Eye  Clinic 


Onorio's 

Deli  &  Pizzeria 


www,  tph.ca 
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ALL  THE  COOL  KIDS  ARE  DOING  IT 

We're  holding  our  annual  Fall  Open  House  this  Friday,  September  19th  at  the  Varsity  offices,  21  Sussex, 
2nd  floor  at  Huron  Street  fronn  2:30  to  5:30  p.m.  Free  food  and  light  refreshnnents  will  be  served. 
If  you  want  the  scoop,  email  recruitment(5)thevarsity.a. 


POP  MATTERS 

Daniel  J.  Levitin  explains  how  nnusic 
shapes  hunnan  nature. 
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Carieton  kid  couldn't  hack  it 


Student  faces  up  to 
10  years  for  breaking 
into  ID  cards 


_  DANIEL  BADER 

A  third-year  math  student  at  Carieton  Uni- 
versity has  been  charged  with  mischief  to 
data  and  unauthorized  use  of  a  computer, 
and  could  face  up  to  10  years  in  prison  after 
exposing  security  flaws  in  the  university's 
computer  system. 

Mansour  Moufid,  20,  used  a  key  logging 
program  to  breach  the  school's  card-read- 
ing software  and  exposed  the  confidential 
information  of  32  students.  His  case  is  re- 
newing the  debate  over  whether  hacking 
can  ever  be  ethical. 

Moufid  claims  that  he  wrote  the  software 
to  reveal  flaws  in  Carleton's  card-reader 
software,  and  sent  a  16-page  report  to  the 
University  Secretary's  Office  explaining 
his  actions.  With  the  students'  user  names 
and  passwords,  he  had  access  to  students' 
e-mail,  library  records  and  card  balances. 
Moufid  made  mistakes  when  covering  his 
tracks,  however,  and  his  identity  was  ex- 
posed and  given  to  the  police. 

SEE 'CARIETON' -PG  4 
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ASSU  goes  botb)ms-up 

•  Adnflin  freezes  union's  funds 
•  President  quits 


JANE  BAO 
and  NATALIE  NANOWSKI 


Within  the  span  of  two  days,  the  Arts 
and  Science  Students'  Union  has  lost 
its  student  fees  and  its  president. 

Interim  VP  and  provost  Cheryl  Mi- 
sak  has  decided  to  withhold  ASSU's 
funding  for  the  time  being  after  she 
reviewed  their  two  controversial  elec- 
tions from  last  year,  as  she  informed 
the  union  Tuesday.  On  Wednesday, 
Sept.  17,  ASSU  president  Ryan  Hayes 
resigned  via  an  emailed  statement. 

Both  decisions  came  after  The 
Varsity  uncovered  the  collaboration 
between  then-candidate  Hayes,  elec- 
tions chair  Ausma  Malik,  and  then- 
exec  Alanna  Prasad  on  elections  pro- 
cedures and  reports.  Leaked  emails 
and  chats  cast  doubt  on  Malik's 
neutrality,  showing  that  Hayes  and 
Prasad  decided  to  put  forth  Malik  as 
a  candidate  for  election  chair. 

As  chair,  Malik  threw  out  the  ini- 
tial election  that  Hayes'  rival,  Colum 


Grove-White,  won.  The  second  elec- 
tion was  pushed  as  far  into  the  exam 
period  as  possible  to  "avoid  an  ap- 
peals process  after  the  elections," 
reads  an  email  message  from  Prasad. 
Malik  also  asked  Hayes  and  exec 
Alanna  Prasad  for  input  on  her  deci- 
sions and  let  them  edit  her  verdict 
and  the  election  report.  When  Grove- 
White  lost  the  second  election,  he  ap- 
pealed to  Jim  Delaney,  director  of  the 
Office  of  the  Vice-Provost,  Students. 
The  investigation  was  handed  over  to 
Misak  because  Delaney  is  a  claimant 
in  an  unrelated  investigation  involv- 
ing ASSU  executives. 

In  her  decision,  Misak  invoked  the 
Policy  for  Compulsory  Non-Academic 
Incidental  Fees,  which  allows  her  to 
withhold  funding  "if  the  Office  of  the 
Vice-Provost  Students  has  reason  to 
believe  that  a  student  society  is  not 
operating  in  an  open,  accessible  and 
democratic  fashion."  Her  office,  the 

SEE 'ASSU' -PG 4 


Artsci  budget  loses 
four  per  cent 

Faculty  cuts  courses  to  cope  with  funding  slash 


JOSHUA  RUBIN 

Associate  News  Editor 


The  Faculty  of  Arts  &  Science  bud- 
get will  decrease  by  4  per  cent  this 
year,  making  2008  the  tenth  con- 
secutive year  of  cuts.  The  faculty's 
base  budget  has  been  slashed  by 
an  average  of  3.3  per  cent  annu- 
ally since  the  academic  year  1999- 
2000,  and  a  total  of  $41.8  million 
has  been  removed. 

Rather  than  cutting  costs  cen- 
trally, as  has  been  the  norm  over 
the  past  seven  years,  costs  are  be- 
ing handed  over  to  individual  units 
under  the  faculty.  Each  depart- 
ment, college,  center,  and  institute 
will  lose  4  per  cent  of  its  budget, 
except  for  the  smallest. 

"Despite  making  cuts  we  are 
doing  everything  in  our  power  to 
ensure  that  we  continue  to  offer 
the  courses  students  need  to  ful- 
fill their  degree  program  require- 
ments," said  interim  Arts  &  Science 
dean  Meric  Gertler,  "and  we  have 
succeeded  in  doing  that."  Gertler 


said  that  the  faculty  had  increased 
the  number  of  total  spaces  offered 
in  courses  year  after  year  despite 
the  loss  in  budgets. 

Many  departments  have  been 
forced  to  cancel  courses  to  nego- 
tiate the  cuts.  While  the  "Dean's 
Promise"  ensures  that  course 
cancellations  don't  keep  students 
from  graduating  in  their  last  year, 
removed  courses  mean  students 
have  to  go  out  of  their  way  to  cover 
requirements. 

Danielle  Sandhu  of  Woodworth 
College,  who  is  finishing  her  Peace 
and  Conflict  Studies  program  this 
year,  was  disappointed  when  she 
found  that  a  course  she  needed 
to  compete  her  program  was  not 
being  offered  this  year.  Having  de- 
clared POL  417  as  a  requirement 
for  her  program  at  the  end  of  her 
first  year,  Sandhu  had  to  request 
for  a  substitute  course,  and  wait  to 
have  it  approved  by  the  program 
director. 

SEE 'BUDGET' -PG 5 


TIMBERI!!!! 


When  a  tree  falls  outside  Robarts,  everyone  hears  it.  Lumberjacl<s  were  hard  at  work  last  Thursday, 
sawing  the  log  into  sections. 
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FFORDABLE  RATES 


Head  back  to  school  with  per-second  billing', 
unlimited  text  messaging' and  Canada's  most  a 


BARRIE 

Georgia  Mall 

BRAMPTON 

Bramalea  Gty  Omre 

BIMUNCTON 

fturtington  Matt 

ETOStCOKE 

Woodbtrw  Centre 

HAMILTON 

U/ne  Rxtge  Mall 

KITCHENEJl 

Fawvww  Partt  Mad 

LONDON 

Mawxwrfk  Place 

UtSSISSAUCA 

Square  One  Shopping  Centre 

Dnue  OutM  MaH 

NEWMARKET 

Upper  Canada  MaO 

ORUANS 

Place  (fOrteam 


OTTAWA 

Ctflrigwood  ShoppTK)  Centre 
RKleau  Centre 
Si.  Laurert  Centie 


SCARBOROUGH 

ScartX)rough  Town  Centre 

Scartwroogh  Town  Centre  H 

ST  CATHARINES 

Pen  Cenl/e 

TOROWTO 

Centrepoint  Mall 

Duffenn  Mall 

Toronto  Life  Square 

Yorkdale 

VAUCHAN 

Vaughan  Mills 

WINDSOR 

Devomhire  Mall 


Durham  Centre 

ALUSTON 

MYoiwigSt 

ANCASTER 

Meadowlandi  Plaza 

AURORA 

14751  YongeSLUnitl 
SmartCenu-ev  Aurora 
BARRIE 

44  Cedar  Powit  Dr. 
612  Yonge  Sl 


Barrie  Power  Centre 
Georgian  Mall  (kioiic) 
BELLEVILLE 
Quinte  Mall 
BOLTON 

SmartCentre*  Bolton 

BOWMANVILLE 

Clannglon  Plice 

BRACEBRIDCE 

Brat ebndge  Shopping  Cenlre 

BRAMPTON 

59  hril  CuK  Blvd.  #8 

100  Great  Uk»  Or.  '118 

10066  Hurontano  SL 

Airport  h  Hwy  7 

Bramalea  City  Centre 

ShOf^>en  World 

BRANTFORD 

Brantford  Harmony  Square 
Lynden  Parit  Mall 
Sobeyi  Pla« 
BROCKVILLE 
1000  Mands  Mall 
BURUNCTON 
1100  Walker's  Une 
Appleby  Crosiing 
Burtir>gton  Mall 
Ihlapleview  Mall 
CAMBRIDGE 
499  Hevpeler  Rd- 


C^mbridge  Centre 

CHATHAM 

853  SI-  Clair  Sl. 

Downtown  Chatham  Centre 

COBOURG 

Northumberland  Malt 

COLUNCWOOO 

Blue  Mount.jin  Mall 

COOKSTOWN 

Cooltitown  Outlet  Mall 

CORNWAU. 

Cornwall  Square 

DUNDAS 

1 01  Osier  Dr. 

ET08IC0KE 

Clovrrdale  Mall 

Sherway  Gardens 

Shefway  Gardens  Kiosk 

Woodbine  Centre 

FERGUS 

890  Tower  St.  South 
FORT  ERIE 

Internatior^at  Gateway  Centre 

GEORGETOWN 

J  JO  Goelph  SI. 

GODERICH 

Suncoasi  Mall 

HAMILTON 

1289  Upper  James  St. 


Centre  Mall 

Eastgate  Square 

Ume  Ridge  Mall 

Uoyd  D.  jackson  Square 

HANOVER 

425  10th  St. 

HUNTSVILLE 

Hunts ville  Square 

KANATA 

510  Earl  Grey  Dr. 

KESWICK 

Clenwoods  Centre 

KINGSTON 

CataraquI  Town  Centre 

Kingston  Centre 

Taylor  Kidd  Marketplace 

KrrCHENER 

301 2  King  Sl.  East 

Fairview  Park  Mall 

Highland  Hills  Mall 

Sunrise  Shopping  Centre 

LEAMINGTON 

County  Fair  Mall 

UNCOLN 

4961  King  Sl.  East 

UNOSAV 

229  Kent  Sl.  West 

Whitney  Town  Centre 


LONDON 

1 25  Yori<  Sl 

1920  Dundas  St.  East 

Masonville  Place 

Weitmount  Shopping  Centre 

While  Oaks  Mall 

MAPLE 

28 1 0  Major  Mackenzie  Dr. 

MARKHAM 

73S7  Woodbine  Ave. 

Market  Village 

Markville  Shopping  Centre 

Pacific  Mall 

RioCan  Marketplace 

MIDLAND 

Mountainview  Mall 

MILTON 

377  Mam  St.  East 

MISSISSAUCA 

980  Eglrnton  Ave.  East 

2800  Skymark  Ave.  #6 

6965  Davand  Dr.  i»12 

Dijcie  Value  Mall 

Erin  Mills  Town  Centre 

Heartland  Power  Centre 

Sheridan  Centre 

Square  One  Shopping  Centre 

Square  One  Shopping  Centre 

(kiosk) 

SmartCentres  Westgate 


NEPEAN 

50  Market  Place  Ave. 
1541  Merivale  Rd. 
Bayshore  Shopping  Centre 
NEWMARKET 
Upper  Canada  Mall 
NIAGARA  FALLS 
3714  Portage  Rd. 
Niagara  Square 
NORTH  BAY 
975  McKeown  Ave. 
Century  Centre  Plaza 
Northgate  Square 
NORTH  YORK 
1 70  RImrock 
2081  SteelesAve. 
Centrepolnt  Malt 
Crossroads  Plaza 
Empress  Walk 
Lawrence  Square 
North  York  Sheridan  Mall 
Sheppard  Centre 
Yorkgate  Mall 
OAKVILU 

Hopedale  Mall  (klosk) 
Oakville  Place 
Winston  Power  Centre 
ORANCEVILU 
1 1 4  Broadway  Ave. 


eMail 


ORILLIA 

Orillia  Sqi 
ORLEANS 
Place  d'Orleans 
SmartCentres  Orleans 
OSHAWA 
Five  Points  Mall 
Oshawa  Centre 
OTTAWA 
247  Bank  St. 
2184  Thurston  Dr. 
Billings  Bridge  Plaza 
Carlingwood  Shopping  Centre 
Rideau  Centre 
SmartCentres  Orleans 
Sl-  Laurent  Shopping  Centre 
OWEN  SOUND 
Heritage  Place 
Shoppers  Drug  Mart  Plaza 
PARRY  SOUND 
Parry  Sound  Mall 
PEMBROKE 
1018  Pembroke  St.  East 
PETAWAWA 
3471BPetawawa  Blvd. 
PETERBOROUCH 
746  Lansdowne  Sl.  West 
Lansdowne  Place 
PICKERING 
Pickering  Town  Centre 


Steeple  Hill  Shopping  Centre 
RICHMOND  Hia 
Elgin  Mills  Crossing 
Hillcrest  Mall 
Richmond  Heights  Plaza 
Time  Square  Shopping  Centre 
SARNIA 

531  Murphy  Rd. 
Lamblon  Mall 
SAULT  STE.  MARIE 
270  Bruce  St. 
Station  Mall 
SCARBOROUGH 
259  Morningside  Ave, 
Bridlewood  Mall  (kiosk) 
Cedarbrae  Mall  (kiosk) 
Eglinton  Square 
Kennedy  Commons 
Malvern  Town  Centre 
ScarlK>rough  Town  Centre 
SIMCOE 

Simcoe  Town  Centre 

SMITHS  FALLS 

16  Becfcwith  St.  South 

ST.  CATHARINES 

420Vansickle  Rd. 

Fairview  Mall 

Pen  Centre 


STITTSVILLE 

Gerrard  Square 

1250  Main  St.  Unit  2 

Scotia  Plaza 

STRATFORD 

Toronto  Life  Square 

400  Huron  Sl. 

Yorkdale  (kiosk) 

Festival  Marketplace 

TRENTON 

SUDBURY 

260  Dundas  St.  East 

Brady  Square 

UXBRIDGE 

New  Sudbury  Centre 

307  Toronto  Sl.  South 

Southridge  Mall 

VAUGHAN 

THORNHILL 

Vaughan  Mills 

Promenade  Mall 

WATERLOO 

TILLSONBURG 

Conestoga  Mall 

Tillsonburg  Town  Centre 

WELLAND 

TORONTO 

589  South  Pelham  St. 

85  Hanna  Ave. 

Seaway  Mall 

320  Queen  Sl.  West 

WHITBY 

209  Danforth  Ave, 

Whitby  Mall 

2171  Queen  St.  East 

SmartCentres  Whitby 

2256  Bloor  St.  West 

2323Yonge  St.  Unit  101 

WILLOWDALE 

Brookfield  Place 

Bayview  Village 

Centerpoint  Mall 

Fairview  Mall 

Chinatown  Centre 

WINDSOR 

College  Park 

Devonshire  Mall 

Commerce  Court 

Ferrari  Plaza 

Cumberland  Terrace 

St.  Clair  Shores 

Dufferin  Mall 

Tecumseh  Mall 

East  York  Town  Centre 

W00D8RIDCE 

Eaton  Centre 

4080  Hwy  7,  Suite  3 

Eaton  Centre  II 

Exchange  Tower 

Also  available  at: 
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Availatile  with  oynpateie  dwices  wittim  Soto  Mobile  natvwxk  coverage  areas.  Subiecl  lo  change  wilhout  notice;  not  combinable  with  other  oHers.  Taxes  extra.  Not  available  at  all  Wal-Mart  stores.  Other  conditions  apply.  |1|  With  new  activation  on  monthly  voice  plans.  Applies  to  local  calls.  |2|  With  a  nevif  activation  v»ilh  an  Unbeatable 
25  plan  wilti  a  iTwi  30  day  term  contract;  apctes  lo  messages  sent  and  received  wilhm  the  Solo  Mobile  coverage  areas  t?y  participating  carriers  in  Canada  and  US.  (31  Based  on  certain  monthly  plan  rates,  per-second  billing  on  local  calls,  and  access  to  a  coast-to-coast  network,  with  a  min.  2-yr  contract  term  on  a  Solo  Mobile  monthly 
pl»i-  excluding  promotional  ax)  kxig  distance  rates,  details  al  solomobile.ca.  Solo  and  Solo  Mobile  are  trademarks  at  Bell  Mobility  Inc. 
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Bringing  the  heat 


The  U  of  T-wide  Queer  Orientation  Week  was  kicked  off  Monday,  an  alternative  to 
Frosh  Week.  Pictured  is  Queer  salsa  at  Hart  House,  hosted  by  LGBTOUT  Dance. 


'BUDGET' -CONTINUED  FROM  PG] 

"It  was  not  a  difficult  process,  but  I  was 
disappointed  because  I  had  been  waiting 
three  years  to  take  that  course,  due  to  all 
the  pre-requisites"  said  Sandhu. 

"The  support  for  undergraduate  education 
is  not  what  we  would  like  it  to  be,"  said  Alex 
Bewell,  chair  of  the  Department  of  English. 
Bewell  said  it  is  the  responsibility  of  Queen's 
Park  to  increase  funding. 

Chair  of  the  Department  of  Slavic  Languag- 
es and  Literatures,  Christina  Kramer,  said 
that  her  department  had  to  resort  to  exter- 
nal funding  to  stay  afloat.  "We  are  very  for- 
tunate that  we  have  successfully  raised  ex- 
ternal funds  from  many  communities,  funds 
which  help  support  language  study  in  Polish, 
Ukrainian,  Macedonian,  and  Croatian  as  well 
as  Finnish,  Estonian,  and  Hungarian." 

"The  cuts  force  us  to  concentrate  on  our 
core  mission,  which  is  providing  language, 
literature,  and  culture  classes  in  ten  different 
languages,"  she  said.  "Other  activities  have 
already  been  diminished  and  we  had  to  can- 
cel a  very  popular  second  year  course." 

"It  speaks  to  U  of  T  not  seeing  a  priority  in 


liberal  arts  education,  humanities,  and  social 
sciences,"  said  UTSU  VP  external  Dave  Scriv- 
ener. "The  University  can  make  more  money 
and  get  private  funding  from  sciences,  engi- 
neering and  other  professional  faculties." 

U  of  T  has  increased  revenue  by  raising 
tuition  fees  and  international  student  enrol- 
ment. Tuition  fees  increases  this  year  aver- 
aged 4.26  per  cent  across  all  programs  and 
departments  for  domestic  students. 

However,  according  to  Gertler  costs  have 
risen  faster  than  tuition  fees.  He  also  pointed 
out  that  tuition  fees  account  for  only  about 
one  third  of  the  faculty's  revenue. 

Gertler  and  Scrivener  agreed  that  the  pro- 
vincial government  needs  to  increase  fund- 
ing. Currently,  the  provincial  government  is 
responsible  for  40  percent  of  the  operating 
budget. 

"1  think  the  most  Important  thing  is  to  make 
the  case  as  clearly  as  we  can  to  Queen's  Park 
that  the  grant  revenues  have  to  increase.  It's 
just  impossible  to  continue  to  offer  a  high 
quality  education  so  long  as  our  grant  rev- 
enue is  declining,"  said  Gertler. 

With  files  from  Naustiad  AH  Husein 


Teach  English 
Overseas 


TESOL/TESL  Teacher  Training 
Certification  Courses 

•  Intensive  60-Honr  l>rogram 

•  Classroom  Management  Techniques 

•  Detailed  Lesson  Planning 

•  ESL  Sidlls  Development 

•  Comprehensive  Teaching  Materials 

•  Interactive  Teaching  I>racticum 

•  Internationally  Recognized  Certificate 

•  Teacher  Placement  Service 

•  Money  Back  Guarantee  Included 

•  Thousands  of  Satisfied  Students 


OXFORD  SEMINARS 

416-924-3240/1-800-269-6719 

www.oxfordsenninars.ca 


Open 
MicCale 

Bring  a  song/ 

pilar  to  celebrate 

prace&fustKO 

Hosted  by  Mama  D 

7:30  Mondays 

U  of  TMutti-Faith  Centre 
.  569  Spadina  Avenue 


How  do  you  feel  about  behind-the-scenes  dealings  at  Arts  and 
Science  Students'  Union's  spring  election? 


PHOTOGRAPHED  AND  COMPILED  BY  DAN  EPSTEIN 


Shaun 


4th  year  Philosophy  and  Political  Science,  It's  not  surprising, 
in  fact  it's  typical  from  what  we've  seen  in  the  past  few  years. 
Well,  at  least  the  past  year  with  Hayes  as  the  president.  I  think 
people  will  care  about  this.  These  guys  have  a  lot  of  stake  in 
what  decisions  get  made  in  Arts  &  Sciences.  But  the  way  things 
go  isn't  that  we  elect  them,  but  the  individual  student  union 
reps  do.  So  honestly,  we  may  not  see  things  change." 


Meqan 


4th year  Global HealVi,  To  be  honest,  until  you 
mentioned  it  I  hadn't  heard  about  it  [reads  article].  I 
think  it's  prety  ridiculous.  I  mean,  for  this  to  happen  in 
student  politics.  They  must  be  really  mistrustful  of  the 
opposition  I  guess.  Is  something  going  to  be  done?  Will 
they  have  a  reelection? 


Alford 


4th  year  Chemistry  specialist  and  French  minor  \  hadn't 
read  it  [reads  article].  Is  this  true?  The  main  thing  right  now 
is  to  make  sure  you  have  the  hard  facts.  If  your  sources  are 
reliable,  it  is  academically,  politically,  and  morally  disgusting. 
I  hope  something  will  be  done  about  this.  The  students 
that  [ASSU]  represents  need  to  have  a  say  in  how  they're 
represented.  This  whole  thing  is  anti-democratic. 


Hanani 


3rd  year  Bioethics  and  Biology.  I  don't  think  it  really 
matters.  I  didn't  find  reading  about  it  very  interesting. 
If  it  doesn't  impact  the  students  as  a  whole,  that  is, 
if  we  get  what  we  need  from  them,  like  Metropasses 
and  the  Anti-Calendar,  then  it  really  doesn't  matter.  It 
seems  like  something  that  just  happened  between  them 
anyway. 


Employ 
Your 


Imagination 


ni.com/careers 


Nl  Electronics  Workbench  Group  Recruiting 

September  23, 2008  •  12:00  -  1:30  p.m. 
Bahen  Centre  for  Information  Technology 
40  St.  George  Street,  Room  BA  2165 
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Concordia:  No  friend 
of  Facebook 

On  Sept.  1,  Concordia  University 
prohibited  access  to  Facebook 
and  other  social  networking 
websites  on  school  computers 
due  to  security  concerns.  The 
university  said  spam  and  viruses 
related  to  Facebook  could  dam- 
age its  internal  network,  which 
services  approximately  50,000 
students,  faculty,  and  staff  mem- 
bers. In  addition,  admin  said  the 
openness  of  personal  informa- 
tion on  these  sites  could  lead  to 
numerous  phishing  scams. 

The  ban  only  applies  to  desk- 
tops, so  Facebook  addicts  can 
still  get  a  fix  through  a  wireless 
connection  and  in  residence. 
—ANNA  ROSS 

U  of  T  stargazers  first 
to  pliotograph  planet 

A  group  of  University  of  Toronto 
astronomers  have  become  the 
first  to  photograph  a  planet  or- 


biting a  star  similar  to  our  own 
sun.  Using  the  Gemini  North  tele- 
scope on  Mauna  Kea  in  Hawaii, 
the  scientists  were  able  to  cap- 
ture images  of  the  pair,  which  re- 
side over  500  light-years  away. 

Further  tests  will  confirm  with- 
out doubt  that  the  planetary  ob- 
ject is  indeed  orbiting  the  star. 
Despite  recent  discoveries  of 
planets  lying  outside  the  solar 
system,  none  have  been  found 
alongside  a  companion  star. 

"This  is  the  first  time  we  have 
directly  seen  a  planetary  mass 
object  in  a  likely  orbit  around  a 
star  like  our  sun.  if  we  confirm 
that  this  object  is  indeed  gravi- 
tationally  tied  to  the  star,  it  will 
be  a  major  step  forward,"  said 
David  Lafrenicre  to  the  U  of  T 
Bulletin. 

The  discovery  poses  a  new 
problem  for  astrophysicists. 
The  distance  between  the  two 
objects  challenges  theoretical 
models  that  dealt  with  the  na- 
ture of  planet  and  star  forma- 
tion. 

"This  discovery  is  yet  another 
reminder  of  the  truly  remarkable 


diversity  of  worlds  out  there  and 
it's  a  strong  hint  that  nature  may 
have  more  than  one  mechanism 
for  producing  planetary  mass 
companions  to  normal  stars," 
Professor  Ray  Jayawardhana 
told  the  U  of  T  Bulletin. 
—JOSH  RUBIN 

Welcome  to  the  O.C. 

The  O.C,  short  for  Osgoode 
Chambers,  opened  its  doors 
Wednesday, 

Sept.  10.  Catering  exclusively 
toYork  University's  law  students, 
the  residence  is  made  up  of  137 
units,  with  bachelor,  one-bed- 
room, and  two-bedroom  suites. 
Monthly  rent  ranges  from  $707 
to  $1,072. 

Patrick  Monahan,  the  law 
school's  dean,  said  the  resi- 
dence would  help  recruit  out-of- 
province  students  and  build  the 
community. 

U  of  T's  law  faculty  does  not 
have  its  own  residence.  Students 
are  invited  to  apply  to  the  gradu- 
ate residence,  Graduate  House. 
— SEYNA  AMEREE 


VIDEO 


CONTEST 


$10,000  IN  PRIZES 

TOPIC:  Incentives  matter: 
Fixing  health  care  in  Canada 


Entry  deadline:  September  30, 2008! 

Visit  www.fraserinstitute.org 

for  complete  contest  details. 

Sponsored  by  The  Lone  and  John  Hecht  Memorial  Foundation. 


MAKE  A  VIDEO 
AND  YOU  COULD 
WIN  A  NO  FRILLSi 


POVERTY  TRIP  TO 
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VIDEO  CONTEST 


LEARN  MORE: 

WWW.WATERCAN.COM/ 

VIDEOCONTEST 


WaferCafHUfauUfVe 


WATERCAN  IS  RECRUITING  STUDENT 
LEADERS  TO  START  A  WATERCAN 
UNIVERSITY  CHAPTER  ON  YOUR  CAMPUS. 
VISIT  WWW.WATERCAN.COM/UNIVERSITY 
OR  EMAIL  AHELFER@WATERCAN.COM 


Spiritual? 
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To  explore  2008- 
2009  programing 

with  the  U  of  T 
Multi-Faith  Centre 
for 

Spiritual  Study  and 
Practice 

All  students,  staff,  and 
faculty  welcome 
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LSAT  MCAT 
GMAT  GRE 

Preparation  Seminars 


•  Complete  30-Hour  Seminars 

•  Convenient  Weeliend  Scliedule 

•  Proven  Test-Taidng  Strategies 

•  Experienced  Course  Instructors 

•  Comprehensive  Study  Materials 

•  Simulated  Practice  Exams 

•  Limited  Class  Size 

•  Free  Repeat  Policy 

•  Personal  Tutoring  Available 

•  Thousands  of  Satisfied  Students 


OXFORD  SEMINARS 
416-924-3240 
1-800-269-6719 
www.oxfordseminars.ca 


'CARLETON'  -  CONTINUED  FROM  PG 1 

Moufid's  report,  available  online, 
explains  that  "the  author  hereby 
wishes  to  elicit  a  response  from  the 
reader  and  the  community  leading 
to  greater  awareness  of  the  issues 
of  privacy  and  security  (or  lack 
thereof)  affecting  students."  Mou- 
fid  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Campus 
Card,  like  U  of  T's  T-Card,  does  not 
store  passwords,  and  is  a  "weak  link" 
when  combined  with  rudimentary 
key-logging  hacks.  He  claims  that  in 
its  current  form  the  card  could  be 
exploited  for  financial  fraud  "on  a 
large  scale,  and  it  is  likely  that  this  is 
merely  the  tip  of  the  iceberg." 

It  is  not  known  whether  Moufid 
will  remain  a  student  at  the  universi- 
ty, but  spokesperson  Steve  Blais  said 
the  matter  was  taken  to  police  before 
the  student  was  identified.  "The  [ad- 
ministration was]  deeply  concerned 
about  the  nature  of  the  breach,  and 
the  university  believed  that  it  was  a 
criminal  act,  so  we  called  the  police 
because  it  was  appropriate." 

Bruce  Lee-Shanok,  a  law  student  at 
Dalhousie  and  a  Waterloo  graduate 
in  computer  science,  has  started  a 
Facebook  group  called  "Leave  Man- 
sour  Moufid  Alone." 

"Ultimately,"  he  said,  "what  Man- 
sour  did  was  a  public  service.  Imag- 
ine the  harm  that  someone  with  his 
knowledge  could  have  done.  Thanks 
to  him,  Carleton  is  aware  that  a  prob- 
lem exists.  The  fact  that  he's  being 
treated  like  a  criminal  should  be 
making  people  angry." 

Carleton's  Campus  Card  is  similar 
to  U  of  T's  T-Card.  A  magnetic  stripe 


on  the  back  contains  a  student's 
username,  linking  it  to  the  university 
database,  and  on  the  front  is  a  bar 
code  with  library  information.  The 
main  difference,  according  to  Adam 
Wunker,  a  help  desk  advisor  at  Ro- 
bart's  Information  Commons,  is  that 
U  of  T  stores  student  data  differently. 
Access  to  one  account,  such  as  UTO- 
Rid,  does  not  lead  to  ROSI  access.  U 
of  T  students  also  use  their  T-Cards 
for  fewer  things,  whereas  Carleton 
gives  discounts  to  students  who 
use  their  card  to  purchase  goods  on 
campus,  including  textbooks. 

"Keylogging  is  the  biggest  vulner- 
ability," said  Wunker,  but  there  are 
very  few  ways  to  install  such  soft- 
ware on  U  of  T's  computers.  "There 
have  only  been  a  couple  cases  of  cir- 
cumvention in  the  last  few  years,"  he 
said,  and  those  didn't  endanger  the 
information  of  multiple  students. 

Moufid's  case  is  spurring  intense 
debate  on  tech  websites. 

"The  university  should  spend 
money  hiring  admins  with  bet- 
ter computer  and  teaching  skills 
rather  than  paying  lawyers,"  wrote 
Aqui,  one  user  on  the  popular  site 
Slashdot. 

Others  disagreed.  "If  you  steal 
something  and  decide  to  bring  it 
back,  it  doesn't  mean  you  didn't 
steal  it,"  said  a  representative  for  the 
High  Tech  Crime  Unit  at  the  Ottawa 
Police  Department.  "This  was  a  seri- 
ous breach  of  [the  students']  data.  If 
we  don't  prosecute  these  things,  it 
leaves  the  door  open  for  other  peo- 
ple to  do  the  same  thing." 

Moufid  will  appear  at  an  Ottawa 
court  on  October  15. 
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'ASSU'- CONTINUED  FROM  PGl 

Office  of  the  VP  and  Provost,  is  re- 
sponsible for  U  of  T's  academic  and 
budgetary  matters. 

Part  of  the  dispute  over  the  initial 
election  stemmed  from  ASSU's  lack  of 
official  written  rules  for  its  elections. 
Hayes  said  he  operated  under  past 
practice  that  disallowed  campaign- 
ing. "Those  were  always  the  rules," 
he  said.  Grove-White  received  writ- 
ten rules  from  an  ASSU  staffer  stat- 
ing that  campaigning  was  permitted. 
Hayes  and  those  who  ran  alongside 
him  have  claimed  that  ASSU  staff, 
who  are  in  the  midst  of  a  labour  dis- 
pute with  the  execs,  were  not  neutral 
in  the  election  and  supported  the 
Grove-White  slate.  Misak's  letter  to 
ASSU  exec  Sheila  Hewlett,  dated  Tues- 
day, Sept.  16,  voiced  concern  over 
the  lack  of  written  rules.  "There  was 
an  absence  of  specific  rules  or  proce- 
dures that  might  have  brought  open- 
ness and  democracy  to  the  situation," 
the  letter  reads. 

In  an  interview  that  took  place  im- 
mediately after  he  resigned  yester- 
day, Hayes  rejected  the  validity  of 
the  policy  governing  ASSU's  funding 
from  student  fees,  which  he  said  has 
a  vague  definition  on  the  student  so- 
ciety's undemocratic  conduct. 

"They  only  need  reason  to  believe, 
not  definitive  proof.  The  administra- 
tion as  an  entity  is  biased  in  a  referen- 
dum or  election.  The  administration 
has  interests  because  we  negotiate 
with  the  administration,"  he  said. 
"The  point  that  was  made  to  her  was 
that  procedures  already  exist  within 
ASSU  to  deal  with  any  disputes."  The 
ASSU  constitution  states  that  instanc- 
es not  covered  would  be  addressed 
by  Bourinot's  Rules,  parliamentary- 
style  rules  of  order  and  procedure. 
Misak's  letter  said  referring  to  Bouri- 
not's is  insufficient. 

Sandy  Hudson,  president  of  UTSU, 
agreed  with  Hayes.  "Under  no  circum- 
stances should  the  administration 
withhold  funds  based  on  internal  stu- 
dent union  governance  matters,"  she 
said.  "When  there  are  electoral  im- 
proprieties, it  is  the  members,  that  is 
the  course  unions  of  ASSU,  who  have 
the  responsibility  to  ensure  that  the 


organization  is  running  smoothly." 

Grove-White  called  Misak's  deci- 
sion "a  double-edged  sword." 

"On  one  side  it  will  result  in  a  trans- 
parent democratic  process,"  he  said. 
"But  on  the  other  it  jeopardizes  fund- 
ing for  those  course  unions  who  really 
work  on  behalf  of  their  students." 

In  her  letter,  Misak  said  the  ASSU 
constitution  does  not  describe  "a 
clear  procedure  for  dealing  with 
complaints  from  members"  and  later 
noted  that  "ASSU  has  no  rules  for  the 
conduct  of  elections  for  President." 

When  asked  whether  ASSU  should 
have  specific  rules  for  complaints 
and  the  election,  Hayes  said,  "If  you 
want  to  do  something,  whether  it's 
a  complaint,  or  something  else,  it's 
the  same  policy.  It's  all  the  same,  be- 
cause it's  all  democratic.  It  would  be 
redundant." 

Hayes'  written  statement  of  resig- 
nation does  not  admit  any  unethical 
behaviour  on  his  part.  "This  [the 
leaked  emails]  has  resulted  in  sensa- 
tionalized reporting  largely  revolving 
around  petty  personal  politics  and 
gossip,  which  1  feared  would  be  used 
to  distract  from  the  important  work  of 
ASSU  for  the  remainder  of  my  term," 
it  reads. 

According  to  ASSU's  constitution, 
the  exec  can  select  a  replacement  for 
vacated  positions  until  a  by-election 
can  be  held.  Regularly  scheduled 
elections  for  four  exec  positions  will 
take  place  next  Monday,  Sept.  22. 
Exec  Edward  Fong  said  the  presiden- 
tial election  will  not  be  held  on  that 
date,  because  there  is  little  time  for 
nominations.  At  press  time,  the  chief 
elections  officer  position  has  not 
been  filled. 

Grove-White  isn't  sure  if  he  will  run. 
"1  think  1  need  to  talk  to  some  course 
unions,"  he  said.  "I'm  a  little  worried 
because  of  ASSU's  current  predica- 
ment and  about  who  is  willing  to  step 
up  to  the  plate  if  1  don't." 

Both  of  ASSU's  remaining  execs, 
Fong  and  Hewlett,  declined  to  com- 
ment on  Hayes'  resignation  and  the 
fund  freeze.  Fong  said  the  execs 
would  meet  and  would  respond  to  Mi- 
sak's letter,  as  requested,  by  noon  on 
Friday,  Sept.  19. 
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Not  quite  conservative 

Time  has  tilted  us  to  the  right,  but  Canadian  core  values  remain  liberal  writes  JOSHUA  XIONG 


At  a  recent  news  conference  in 
Fredericton,  New  Brunswick, 
Prime  Minister  Stepiien  Harper  re- 
mariced:  "the  Canadian  public  has 
become  more  conservative."  He  not- 
ed that,  15  years  ago,  ideas  like  free 
trade  and  fiscal  restraint  were  still 
divisive.  Nowadays,  these  ideas  are 
more  likely  to  find  consensus  among 
the  Canadian  public — indicating,  in 
Harper's  mind,  a  more  conservative 
tilt  in  public  opinions.  After  facing 
criticism  from  his  opponents  Jack 
Layton  and  Stephane  Dion,  Harper 
qualified  his  statements:  "At  the 
same  time,  I  don't  want  to  say  the 
Canadian  public  is  overwhelmingly 
conservative,  or  that  it  is  necessar- 
ily as  conservative  as  everybody  in 
our  party." 

Such  assertions  reveal  certain 
things  about  the  state  of  Canadian 
politics.  For  one,  Harper  won't  have 


much  luck  if  he  wishes  to  govern  in 
a  fashion  that  is  closer  to  his  party's 
ideological  underpinnings.  Canada 
may  have  grown  comfortable  with 
NAFTA  and  balanced  budgets,  but 
the  perceived  effectiveness  of  such 
policies  is  more  important  than 
shifts  in  public  opinion.  During  the 
1990s,  both  Canada  and  the  U.S.  saw 
economic  growth  and  prosperity 
coincide  with  an  inundation  of  free 
trade  agreements  and  fiscal  reforms. 
In  1994,  both  countries  signed  NAF- 
TA. A  year  later  the  World  Trade  Or- 
ganization was  born.  In  Canada,  the 
Liberal  Party  presided  over  a  fiscal 
surplus,  while  down  south.  Demo- 
cratic president  Bill  Clinton  signed 
into  law  the  highest  number  of  free 
trade  agreements  in  the  country's 
history.  Whether  these  policies  ac- 
tually contributed  to  the  economic 
upswing  is  up  for  debate — they 


gained  public  approval  because  of 
the  prosperity  of  the  decade. 

Current  attitudes  on  free  trade 
provide  further  proof  of  this  theory 
of  post-ideological  efficacy.  Over 
the  last  two  years,  the  United  States 
Congress  welcomed  a  slew  of  popu- 
list politicians  who've  been  critical 
of  free  trade.  In  Canada,  Harper  says 
that  his  opposition  has  returned  to 
"a  pre-free  trade.  Cold  War  kind  of 
approach  to  the  economy."  Impend- 
ing financial  collapse  aside,  both 
American  and  Canadian  wages  have 
stagnated  while  economic  growth 
has  skyrocketed.  The  globalization 
of  labour  and  immigration  put  com- 
petitive pressure  on  less  educated 
workers.  Just  as  Americans  and 
Canadians  approved  of  free  trade 
in  the  1990s  when  they  associated  it 
with  boom  times,  the  appeal  is  lost 
with  a  faltering  economy. 


Evidence  of  an  ideological  shift 
towards  free  market  values  would 
be  visible  in  more  "sacred"  institu- 
tions. Currently,  Canadians  show 
overwhelming  support  of  their  social 
safety  net,  as  evinced  by  the  near- 
permanent  institution  of  universal 
healthcare.  While  there  was  talk  of 
privatizing  Social  Security  in  the 
United  States,  this  has  been  minimal 
in  Canada.  Income  and  sales  taxes 
are  both  higher  in  Canada  than  they 
are  in  the  U.S.  Perhaps  Harper  added 
that  qualifier  because  he's  promised 
to  "make  sure  that  it  [the  Conserva- 
tive Party]  continues  to  govern  in  the 
interests  of  the  broad  majority  of  the 
population." 

Harper's  minority  government 
was  voted  in  because  it  promised  a 
competent  and  clean  government  in 
the  face  of  Liberal  corruption.  Vot- 
ers wanted  to  see  what  the  party 


could  deliver,  not  witness  a  mandate 
worthy  of  Barry  Goldwater.  Harper's 
record  shows:  in  the  past  two  years, 
only  the  1  per  cent  shaving  of  the  GST 
bears  any  resemblance  to  small-gov- 
ernment conservative  economic  poli- 
cy. If  Harper's  own  projections  are  to 
be  taken  at  face  value,  the  election  in 
October  will  likely  bring  Harper  only 
continued  minority  status. 

As  the  federal  election  dawns,  we 
must  remember  one  thing:  for  the 
time  being,  Canada  is  far  from  the 
fiefdom  of  Bush's  Republican  Amer- 
ica (to  the  chagrin  of  some  and  the 
relief  of  many  others.).  Until  Harper 
attains  a  majority  government  and 
can  successfully  implement  more 
"radical"  conservative  policies  with- 
out bringing  about  his  own  party's 
downfall,  we  should  feel  confident 
that  Canadian  political  ideology  re- 
mains mostly  unchanged. 


The  little  engine  that  should 

Finally,  we  have  a  sustainable  vehicle — but  driving  it  is  illegal 


KELLI  KORDUCKI 

Associate  Comment  Editor 


Try  to  imagine  the  streets  of  downtown  Toron- 
to without  the  acrid  haze  of  car  exhaust  fumes 
or  the  drone  of  motorized  traffic.  You  might 
hear  birds  chirping,  or  the  sound  of  the  breeze 
against  the  cityscape.  It  would  be  almost,  well, 
Zen-like. 

A  Toronto-based  automaker  has  already 
entertained  this  Utopian  vision.  The  Zenn  Mo- 
tor Company  is  the  proud  manufacturer  of 
the  Zenn  low-speed  electric  car,  whose  name 
is  an  acronym  for  Zero  Emissions  No  Noise. 
The  name  is  fitting  considering  the  vehicle's 
inherent  environmental  benefits,  and  the  fact 
that — to  quote  Rick  Mercer — "Zen  is  also  the 
kind  of  meditation  you  have  to  use  when  deal- 
ing with  a  bureaucracy  that  refuses  to  support 
this  made-in-Canada  car." 

While  the  vehicle  has  been  approved  for 
on-road  usage  in  the  provinces  of  Quebec  and 
British  Columbia,  46  of  the  50  U.S.  states,  and 
throughout  Europe  and  Asia,  Ontario  Trans- 
portation Minister  Jim  Bradley  won't  approve 
the  Zenn  car  in  its  home  province  due  to  safe- 
ty concerns.  This  summer,  it  was  announced 
that  Ontario  would  embark  on  an  independent 
study  towards  developing  safety  standards 
for  low-speed  vehicles  (LSVs).  However,  the 


project's  vague  timeline  suggests  that  the  like- 
lihood of  seeing  Zenn  cars  on  Toronto  roads 
anytime  soon  isn't  looking  so  good,  and  no  one 
seems  to  know  why. 

Designed  to  reach  maximum  speeds  of  32 
to  40  km/h,  LSVs  such  as  Zenn  are  certainly 
not  highway  vehicles — a  salient  point  for  long- 
distance commuters.  In  the  U.S.,  these  cars  are 
specifically  referred  to  as  "Neighborhood  Elec- 
tric Vehicles"  (NEVs),  denoting  their  intended 
use  (residential  areas  rather  than  busy  urban 


ones). 

Some  cities, 
such  as  the  eco- 
obsessed  Lincoln, 
California,  have  con- 
structed separate  NEV 
lanes  for  their  speed-challenged  electric  cars. 
But  in  Ontario,  these  cars  are  confined  to  pro- 
vincial park  roadways  and  private  estates. 

According  to  Jim  Bradley,  the  issue  has 
largely  to  do  with  speed:  Zenn  cars  fall  short 


of  meeting  Transport  Canada's  safety  stan- 
dards for  conventional  cars  because  LSVs 
are  slower.  Yet  this  is  also  true  of  motorized 
bicycles  and  mopeds,  which  are  allowed  on 
Ontario  roads. 

One  could  argue  that  the  Zenn 
car's  appearance  poses  an  ad- 
ditional danger — the  vehicles 
can  be  mistaken  for  higher- 
speed  conventional  cars 
while  on  the  road.  This  is 
easily  solved  by  enforc- 
ing the  use  of  "slow  mov- 
ing vehicle"  flashing  lights 
and  LSV-specific  decals — 
solutions  that  have  proven 
successful  in  parts  of  the 
U.S.  If  Zenn's  low  speed  is 
the  best  excuse  Bradley  can 
come  up  with  for  keeping  the 
clean  little  car  at  bay,  perhaps  this  isn't 
an  issue  of  safety  so  much  as  fear  of  change. 

According  to  the  Zenn  Motor  Company's 
product  overview,  the  car  costs  about  one 
penny  per  mile  to  operate,  with  a  gasoline 
equivalency  of  about  245  miles  per  gallon. 
They  typically  sell  for  a  reasonable  $12,000 
to  $16,000.  It's  too  bad  we  won't  be  able  to 
drive  them. 
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Employee  testing  doesn't 
cure  drug  use 

The  TTC's  proposed  drug  and  alcohol  testing  initiative 
doesn't  go  far  enough,  writes  LUJAYN  AU 


The  TTC  is  considering  random 
drug  and  alcohol  testing  for 
employees  who  hold  "safety  sensi- 
tive" jobs  such  as  drivers,  mechan- 
ics, and  maintenance  workers.  The 
idea  arose  from  a  recent  report 
detailing  almost  40  instances  of  in- 
toxication among  TTC  employees, 
including  Tony  Almeida,  who  was 
killed  by  a  subway  car  on  the  job; 
post-mortem  analysis  revealed 
that  he  had  been  smoking  mari- 
juana during  his  shift. 

TTC  Chief  General  Manager 
Gary  Webster,  believes  that  it  is 
necessary  to  test  employees  in  or- 
der to  ensure  the  safety  of  the  gen- 
eral public.  Amalgamated  Transit 
Union  President  Bob  Kinnear  feels 
that  drug  testing  violates  the  pri- 
vacy of  employees. 

According  to  Statistics  Cana- 
da, the  rate  of  marijuana-related 
crimes  has  increased  by  at  least 
34  per  cent  since  1991.  Cocaine 
offenses  are  also  on  a  steady  rise. 
Drug  overdoses  account  for  the 
deaths  of  nearly  1,300  people  per 


year,  and  half  of  all  reported  cases 
of  HIV  infection  occur  among  drug 
users. 


Launching  a  drug  and 
alcohol  testing  program 
for  employees  in  safety 
sensitive  jobs  will  not  cure 
the  evils  of  drug  use  in 
our  society. 


These  statistics  show  that  sub- 
stance abuse  is  not  a  an  issue 
confined  to  the  TTC,  but  a  societal 
dilemma.  Launching  a  drug  and  al- 
cohol testing  program  for  employ- 
ees in  safety  sensitive  jobs  will  not 
cure  the  evils  of  drug  use  in  our 
society. 

Ensuring  the  safety  of  our  citi- 
zens is  a  top  priority,  but  our  big- 
gest concern  should  be  whether 


or  not  drug  testing  will  bring  an 
end  to  drug  use.  There  should  be 
a  zero  tolerance  policy  towards 
intoxicants  on  the  job.  Drug  use  is 
not  acceptable  under  any  circum- 
stances, whether  one  is  employed 
by  a  transit  company  in  a  major 
city,  or  working  a  job  with  less 
public  importance.  The  principle 
behind  this  drug  testing  initiative 
(i.e.,  eradicating  drug  use  on  the 
job)  suggests  that  drugs  are  ac- 
ceptable, as  long  as  employees  are 
not  on  duty.  Additionally,  defining 
a  job  as  "safety  sensitive"  is  prob- 
lematic. Safety  is  a  major  priority 
with  every  job,  regardless  of  the 
institution. 

Our  society  needs  to  approach 
drugs  in  a  different  way,  and  em- 
ployer-enforced drug  and  alcohol 
testing  won't  eradicate  the  billion- 
dollar  illegal  industry  thriving  in 
the  Greater  Toronto  Area.  The 
TTC  drug  testing  initiative  seems 
to  condemn  drugs  only  when  they 
compromise  work  safety,  but  illicit 
drug  use  is  wrong  at  any  time. 


ONLINE  READERS  COMMENT 

on  "ASSU's  crooked  election,"  Sept  15, 2008 


Concerned  Student: 

I  think  it's  pretty  clear  to  anyone 
who  has  been  following  this  story 
that  ASSU  has  been  under  the  grips 
of  a  group  of  extraordinarily  left- 
wing  cind  slightly  militant  students. 
Fresh  blood  is  needed — badly — and 
it  is  a  shame  that  Hayes  was  able  to 
pull  off  this  scam. 

Preethy  Sivakumar: 

1  am  outraged  by  the  irresponsible 
journalism  evidenced  in  this  article. 
I  am  surprised  to  see  Nanowski 
portray  a  small  group  of  people  [as] 
controlling  the  entire  ASSU  Council. 
As  a  former  member  of  ASSU  Coun- 
cil, I  know  that  [the]  Council  is  run 
democratically.  All  of  these  things — 
the  election  votes,  CEO  ruling,  even 
the  minutes — cire  passed  by  the 
Council.  It  seems  Ms.  Nanowski  has 
a  poor  understanding  of  Council 
procedures,  and  is  further  insulting 
its  democratic  authority  by  present- 
ing a  sensationalized  and  ultimately 
fictional  story  of  3  people  control- 
ling ASSU  related  outcomes  for 
2008-2009.  Finally  the  article's  citing 
[of]  Alanna  Prasad  to  attack  her 
lead  me  to  conjecture  that  Prasad 
did  not  release  these  emails.  Since 
the  article  contains  no  information 
or  verification  regarding  how  they 
[were]  accessed,  [1  suspect  that]  The 
Varsity  may  be  in  illicit  possession  of 
these  emails  and  chat  transcripts. 
The  implications  [...]  are  serious. 
I  have  no  other  words  to  describe 
how  shocked  I  currently  feel  at  the 
new  low  The  Varsity  has  hit. 


Preethy's  Conscience: 

[. . .]  The  evidence  is  clear  and  pub- 
licly available.  The  transgressions 
[are]  doctoring  minutes,  conducting 
a  sham  review,  attempting  to  manip- 
ulate council,  sharing  ASSU  business 
with  outside  interests...  these  are  all 
scandals  in  and  of  themselves — no 
need  to  make  anything  more  [...] 

Tom  Dick  &  Harry: 

I  don't  understand  why  the  actions 
of  a  group  of  lying,  manipulative, 
cheating  students  is  [a]  reason  for 
discrediting  ASSU's  good  work  in 
the  past.  Until  Noaman  Ali  became 
President  in  2006,  ASSU  [had]  a 
voice  in  all  things  academic  in  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  of  Science.  The 
President  used  to  put  in  at  least  40- 
hour  weeks  on  issues  that  directly 
affected  students  on  an  academic 
level.  As  such,  ASSU  is  the  student 
union  that  actually  got  work  done 
on  campus.  This  was  done  quietly, 
without  holding  sit-ins  or  demon- 
strations [...]  What  has  happened 
is  deplorable,  and  shameful.  If  the 
perpetrators  feel  any  guilt,  cind  have 
an  ounce  of  respect  for  an  organiza- 
tion that  has  done  so  much  good 
work  over  the  years,  they  should 
just  slip  away  quietly,  thus  avoid- 
ing the  further  maligning  of  ASSU's 
good  name. 

READ  MORE  AT 
www.thevarsity.ca 
and  join  the  debate 
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-Did  you 

know  □ 

WITH  SIAVASH  GANJBAKHSH 


Did  you  know  that  not 
all  bees  live  in  hives? 

Solitary  bees,  more  com- 
monly known  as  mason 
bees,  do  not  live  in  hives. 
Instead,  they  live  in  a  nest 
constructed  entirely  by  the 
female.  Unlike  social  bees, 
solitary  bees  are  able  to 
live  independently,  which  is 
where  they  get  their  name. 
They  can  provide  shelter  and 
sufficient  food  for  their  brood 
all  on  their  own.  All  female 
solitary  bees  are  fertile  and 
carry  out  the  roles  that  both 
worker  and  queen  bees  fulfill 
in  a  hive.  Unlike  honeybees, 
they  do  not  produce  honey 
or  beeswax. 

These  bees  serve  a  specific 
ecological  role  in  pollinating 
many  flowering  plants.  It  is 
claimed  that  Albert  Einstein 
said,  "If  the  bee  disappears 
from  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
man  would  have  no  more 
than  four  years  to  live."  This 
supposed  quote  still  reso- 
nates today.  Most  species 
of  non-solitary  bees  visit 
flowers  in  order  to  collect 
nectar,  a  process  in  which 
they  accidentally  pick  up 
pollen.  This  leads  to  pollina- 
tion of  the  next  flower  they 
visit.  Pollinators  are  therefore 
a  medium  that  flowering 
plants  utilize  for  sexual 
reproduction. 

Solitary  bees  purposefully 
collect  pollen  from  various 
kinds  of  flowers.  Compared 
to  other  types  of  bees,  they 
transport  a  greater  amount 
of  pollen,  due  to  advanced 
carrying  structures  on  their 
bodies.  These  structures 
are  extremely  useful  for 
this  species;  they  often  mix 
pollen  with  nectar  to  make  a 
poilen-nectar  paste,  which  is 
used  to  provide  nourishment 
for  their  brood  in  the  nest. 

Instead  of  a  hive,  solitary 
bees  nest  in  tubular  spaces, 
such  as  holes  in  wood,  hol- 
lowed out  reeds  or  twigs,  or 
underground  tunnels.  Female 
solitary  bees  lay  their  eggs  in 
"cells"  in  the  nest.  They  fill 
these  cells  with  the  pollen- 
nectar  paste,  which  serves 
as  a  source  of  food  for  their 
larva.  One  nest  may  contain 
several  cells,  each  nourishing 
a  larva. 

Occasionally,  solitary  bees 
are  used  in  the  place  of 
honeybees  for  commercial 
pollination.  They  only  sting 
or  attack  if  they  are  physi- 
cally threatened,  since  they 
have  no  hive  to  guard.  This 
makes  them  a  friendlier  spe- 
cies, prompting  gardeners  to 
set  out  mason  bee  houses  to 
attract  them  to  their  gardens 
as  pets. 
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When  particles  collide 

U  of  T  scientists  are  among  those  responsible  for  the 
successful  startup  of  the  Large  Hadron  Collider 


MOHANA  RATNAPALAN 

On  Sept.  10,  scientists  and  citizens  tuned  in 
for  the  successful  startup  of  wfiat  is  being 
touted  as  the  greatest  experiment  in  par- 
ticle physics:  the  Large  Hadron  Collider 
(LHC).  Found  underground  at  the  CERN 
laboratories  near  Geneva,  the  world's  larg- 
est particle  accelerator  is  the  result  of  14 
years  of  collaborative  efforts  that  bridged 
languages  and  nations,  including  contribu- 
tions from  several  University  of  Toronto 
scientists. 

"It's  a  fantastic  moment,"  said  LHC  proj- 
ect leader  Lyn  Evans  about  the  collider's 
first  successful  particle  steering.  "We  can 
look  forward  to  a  new  era  of  understand- 
ing about  the  origins  and  evolution  of  the 
universe." 

Before  entering  the  main  particle  accel- 
erator loop,  positively  charged  particles 
called  protons  are  channeled  through  a 
series  of  circular  paths,  in  which  super- 
conducting magnets  increase  their  veloc- 
ity. As  the  protons  are  shifted  to  larger  and 
larger  circular  paths,  they  approach  the 
speed  of  light.  At  this  point,  energy  added 
through  magnetic  and  electric  fields  makes 
the  particles  heavier.  The  final  stage  of  the 
LHC  channels  these  "heavy"  particles  into 
the  main  accelerator,  an  underground  tube 
with  a  circumference  of  27  kilometers,  lo- 
cated at  the  France-Switzerland  border. 
Once  inside,  the  particles  are  split  into  two 
channels  and  travel  around  the  final  track 
in  opposite  directions.  The  collision  of 
these  two  groups  of  high-speed  particles 
occurs  at  unprecedented  levels  of  high  en- 
ergy. The  results  of  these  collisions  should 
allow  scientists  to  discover  the  fundamen- 
tal forces  and  particles  that  were  at  work  in 
creating  the  universe. 

The  LHC  hopes  to  validate  the  Standard 
Model,  which  according  to  U  of  T  Physics 
Professor  Robert  Orr  has  "allowed  us  to 
understand  the  behaviour  of  the  minute 
particles  that  make  up  matter."  While  the 
Standard  Model  represents  everything 
humans  currently  understand  about 
particle  physics,  there  are  several  phenomena 
left  unexplained,  including  the  origin  of  mass. 
It  is  thought  that  the  "Higgs  Mechanism"  may 
be  the  answer,  in  which  case  a  so-called  Higgs 
boson  particle  would  exist.  The  Higgs  boson, 
occasionally  referred  to  as  the  "God  Particle,"  is 
theorized  to  be  the  crucial  link  in  explaining  how 
matter  has  mass.  This  elusive  entity  has  not  yet 
been  revealed  by  less  powerful  particle  accelera- 
tors. U  of  T's  role  in  the  LHC  project  is  focused 
on  the  ATLAS  (AToroidal  Lhc  Apparatus)  experi- 
ment, one  of  the  goals  of  which  is  and  attempt  to 
find  Higgs  boson  particles. 


VmiA  Magnets    Solenoid  Magnet   SCI  Tracker    Piwl  Detector  TST  T>ad<er 


Clockwise  from  top:  The  view  down  the  27  kilometer  long  tunnel  that  contains  the  LHC;  This  is  a  computer-gen- 
erated illustration  of  the  ATLAS  detector.  Parts  of  ATLAS  were  built  at  U  of  T;  The  LHC  is  located  on  the  France- 
Switzerland  border,  50  to  175  metres  underground. 


At  an  event  held  by  the  Department  of  Physics 
last  week,  U  of  T  ATLAS  team  members  revealed 
that  preliminary  data  is  promising.  Dr.  Richard 
Teuscher,  an  experimental  physicist  at  U  of  T, 
works  with  the  LHC  at  CERN.  He  indicated  that  the 
next  step  is  studying  the  calorimetric  component, 
which  investigates  the  heat  of  reactions  or  any 
physical  changes  that  occur. 

While  this  initial  startup  is  a  monumental  mo- 
ment in  history.  Dr.  Teuscher  is  quick  to  note,  "We 
will  need  several  years  to  find  the  needles  in  the 
haystack  such  as  the  Higgs  boson."  Two  to  three 
years  worth  of  LHC  data  will  be  required  in  order 


for  scientists  to  make  meaningful  analyses  about 
Higgs  boson  particles.  Due  to  the  relative  low  Higgs 
boson  production  rate,  for  every  few  hours  the  col- 
lider is  running,  scientists  estimate  that  only  one 
of  these  sought-after  particles  will  be  generated. 

The  first  stage  in  unraveling  the  universe's 
origins  has  already  yielded  positive  results.  The 
operational  LHC  gives  a  preliminary  picture  of 
what  occurs  during  the  time  of  collision.  LHC  col- 
laborators point  out  that  it  will  take  several  weeks 
to  months  for  the  particles  to  reach  the  critical 
speeds  necessary  to  surmise  creating  the  Higgs 
boson  particle. 


Astronomy  tours  offer  stellar  view 


Only  on  the  roof  of  the  McLennan 
Physical  Laboratories  building  can 
you  experience  something  of  astro- 
nomical proportion. 

On  the  first  Thursday  of  every 
month  a  free  talk  and  tour  is  given  by 
a  PhD  student  or  a  specialist  in  the 
field  of  astrophysics.  The  45-minute 
lecture  on  modern  astrophysics  be- 
gins at  9:10  p.m.,  followed  by  a  public 
viewing  through  the  telescope  atop 
the  McLennan  Labs  building. 


PhD  student  Kaitlin  Kratter  has 
been  the  quick-witted  lecturer  for  the 
past  week,  amusing  the  audience  with 
knowledge  and  humour.  "Asteroids," 
she  quipped  one  night.  "Can't  live 
with  them,  can't  live  without  them." 
Her  presentation  includes  illustra- 
tions that  highlight  astronomical  find- 
ings aided  by  satellites  and  attendees 
are  able  to  ask  questions  throughout 
the  talk. 

On  this  particular  night,  the  lec- 
ture hall  is  packed  with  attendees  of 
all  ages.  One  audience  member  asks, 


"Can  a  large  enough  asteroid  cause 
destruction  on  earth?"  Kratter  an- 
swers that  only  an  asteroid  with  the 
width  of  approximately  one  kilome- 
ter could  cause  significant  destruc- 
tion. A  bright-eyed  10-year-old  sits  to 
the  right  of  the  hall  with  his  father; 
the  audience  is  stunned  when  he 
correctly  answers  a  question  about 
an  asteroid's  orbit. 

The  large  refracting  telescope  is 
the  night's  highlight.  Usually  when 
the  sky  is  clear,  the  state  of  the  art 
facilities  allow  for  excellent  view- 


ing of  the  heavens.  Double  stars, 
the  moon,  and  even  Jupiter  can  be 
seen  through  the  telescope.  When 
the  weather  is  uncompromising,  a 
virtual  telescope  is  available  as  PhD 
students  patiently  answer  ques- 
tions, while  taking  viewers  on  a  vir- 
tual tour. 

People  of  all  ages  are  encouraged 
to  attend  with  free  refreshments 
available.  Even  if  you're  not  into  as- 
trophysics, Thursday  night  astrono- 
my tours  provide  a  point  of  view  any 
star  gcizer  can  appreciate. 
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VARSITY  ARTS  &  ENTERTAINMENT 


arts@thevarsity.ca 


Highly  Evolved 


ROB  DUFFY 

Arts  Editor 


Have  you  ever  wondered  why  you  solemnly 
bow  your  head  upon  hearing  Paul  McCart- 
ney's somber  yet  hopeful  vocal  turn  on  "Let 
It  Be?"  Or  why  you  can't  help  but  move  your 
body  to  the  opening  guitar  lick  of  "Satisfac- 
tion?" 

If  you've  ever  pondered  the  science  behind 
the  effect  of  music  upon  the  human  brain, 
Daniel  J.  Levitin's  book  The  World  in  Six  Songs: 
How  the  Musical  Brain  Created  Human  Nature 
might  have  the  answers  you're  looking  for. 

The  book  accomplishes  more  than  a  simple 
explanation  of  our  reactions  to  certain  songs. 
Through  neuroscience  in  combination  with 
evolutionary  biology,  Levitin  attempts  to  pro- 
vide a  scientific  explanation  as  to  why  we  sing 
around  the  campfire,  why  music  plays  such  a 
big  role  in  religious  services,  and  even  why 
we  whistle  while  we  work.  He  cites  these  and 
countless  other  musical  activities  as  being 
essential  to  the  way  human  beings  evolved. 

The  study  of  how  the  brain  responds  to 
music  is  a  relatively  new  interdisciplinary  sci- 
ence that's  received  significant  press  in  the 
last  few  years.  Levitin  got  the  ball  rolling  in 
2006  with  This  Is  Your  Brain  on  Music,  and  cel- 
ebrated British  neurologist  Oliver  Sacks  ad- 
dressed the  subject  a  year  later  with  his  book 
Musicophilia:  Tales  of  Music  and  the  Brain. 

^m"^  mm 


Preserved  zebras  and  sharks  smash  Sotheby's  records 

British  artist  Damien  Hirst  is  known  for  defying  expectations  in  his  artwork — his  signature  pieces  are  animals 
soaked  in  formaldehyde  and  skulls  coated  with  jewels  and  precious  metals.  This  week,  however,  Hirst 
changed  the  face  of  visual  arts  through  eco- 
nomics. His  newest  collection  of  preserved 
animals,  stuffed  cabinets,  and  butterfly 
paintings,  titled  Beautiful  Inside  My  Head 
Forever,  garnered  £111  million  at  Sotheby's 
($168  million  CAD)  — the  highest  earnings 

for  a  single-artist  auction.  This  is  also  the  ^^^^■SB«^Kb._iaik. 

first  time  in  Sotheby's  250-year  history  that 
the  auctioneers  have  sold  new  work.  Choos- 
ing not  to  showcase  his  collection  in  galler- 
ies before  selling  it,  Hirst  claims  this  process 
is  more  'demoaatic'  The  record-breaking 
profit  from  Beautiful  Inside  My  Head  Forevei\ 
seems  strange  as  art  sales  continue  to  stag- 
nate and  global  financial  markets  seem  to  implode.  20,000  art  lovers  attended  the  London  auction,  but  only 
a  handful  of  bidders  were  seriously  considering  Hirst's  work.  Not  so  democratic,  perhaps — but  do  you  really 
need  that  gold-plated  bullock  or  a  cupboard  full  of  cigarette  butts  and  diamonds? 
— Shoshana  Wasser 


Levitin  admits  in  his  chapter  on  joy  that  the 
concept  of  music  therapy — based  on  the  con- 
nection between  singing  and  the  release  of 
endorphins  in  the  brain — has  not  yet  been 
conclusively  proven,  but  he  makes  an  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  it  anyway. 

Levitin  is  not  only  an  accomplished  author 
and  a  professor  of  Psychology  and  Behavioral 
Neuroscience  at  McGill  University,  he's  also 
a  former  sound  engineer  for  Santana,  Chris 
Isaak,  and  Jonathan  Richman,  the  former 
president  of  San  Francisco's  415  Records,  and 
the  kind  of  music  junkie  who  posts  his  entire 
iTunes  library  on  his  website. 

At  his  lecture  at  the  U  of  T  Faculty  of  Music 
on  Tuesday  afternoon,  Levitin  gave  a  packed 
house  of  psychologists  and  music  lovers  a 
brief  introduction  to  the  six  categories  into 
which  he  divides  the  whole  of  music  history. 

The  six  types  of  songs  don't  fall  along  any 
musical  genre  lines;  instead  they  are  grouped 
thematically  to  sum  up  the  reaction  elicited  in 
our  brains.  They  are  as  follows: 

Friendship — Sharing  a  song  leads  to  the 
creation  of  trust,  which  is  essential  to  social 
bonding,  synchronized  labour,  and  battle. 

Joy — "Music  tries  to  take  [the  listener]  on 
an  emotional  ride  and  encapsulate  the  many 
human  emotions.  When  people  listen  to  mu- 
sic they  like,  it  activates  the  'reward  centres' 
in  the  brain  that  modulate  dopamine  (the 
brain's  feel-good  hormone)." 


Knowledge — Levitin  argues  that  our  an- 
cestors used  music  to  preserve  important 
information  and  teach  children  basic  lessons 
like  the  alphabet  and  number  systems. 

Comfort — "In  every  society  we  know  of, 
mothers  instinctively  sing  to  their  children." 
Levitin  stressed  the  importance  of  lullabies 
and  our  tendency  to  take  solace  in  sad  songs 
like  the  blues. 

Religion — Music  is  used  in  religious  cer- 
emonies to  create  a  sense  of  ritual  that  re- 
mains firmly  entrenched  in  our  memory. 

Love — "What  binds  together  [different] 
forms  of  love  is  a  deep  sense  of  caring.  We 
respond  to  that,  it's  a  uniquely  human  qual- 
ity. It's  one  of  the  things  that  characterizes  us 
as  a  species,  and  it's  [a  topic  that  is]  written 
about  so  often  in  music." 

As  he  describes  the  countless  effects  of  mu- 
sic upon  the  brain,  Levitin's  thesis  determines 
that  music  is  not  only  a  form  of  entertainment, 
but  a  central  force  in  all  our  lives.  He  makes 
reference  to  over  350  songs,  and  snippets  of 
lyrics  are  printed  to  provide  a  clear  illustra- 
tion of  this  core  belief.  Levitin's  theory  drives 
the  urge  to  qualify  one's  favourite  songs  un- 
der one  of  his  six  stated  types.  Starting  with 
the  two  previously  mentioned  examples,  it 
quickly  becomes  clear  that  qualifying  each 
track  is  no  easy  task  because  the  greatest 
pieces  of  music  elicit  multiple  emotions. 

The  driving  instrumentation  on  "Satisfac- 


tion" could  easily  qualify  it  as  a  song  of  joy, 
but  Mick  Jagger's  lyrics  make  it  more  like  a 
song  of  comfort,  specifically  self-comfort,  as 
Jagger  laments  society's  state  of  meaningless- 
ness  and  his  own  personal  "losing  streak." 

It  would  be  easy  to  call  "Let  It  Be"  a  friend- 
ship or  love  song,  but  the  combination  of 
church  organs  and  "Mother  Mary"  references 
make  it  practically  a  religious  hymn. 

Levitin  references  Johnny  Cash's  "Walk  the 
Line"  three  times,  deeming  it  a  friendship 
song,  love  song,  and  knowledge  song.  At  his 
lecture,  he  clarified  this  distinction,  saying, 
"It's  a  knowledge  song.  1  think  he's  writing  this 
song  to  himself  to  remind  himself  not  to  cross 
that  line  of  infidelity."  If  nothing  else,  Levitin's 
categories  spark  an  interesting  debate. 

It's  possible  that  our  evolution  as  a  spe- 
cies will  continue  to  develop  in  tandem  with 
music,  but  if  our  songs  are  indeed  a  measure 
of  humanity's  evolution,  should  Soulja  Boy's 
"Crank  Dat"  be  considered  a  sign  of  a  coming 
apocalypse?  It's  a  scary  thought. 

Daniel  J.  Levitin's  book  The  World  in  Six 
Songs:  How  the  Musical  Brain  Created 
Human  Nature  is  published  by  Penguin  Books 
and  is  available  now.  His  book  tour  will  see 
him  return  to  Toronto  twice  this  fall:  for  an 
interview  at  Indigo  Books,  55  Bloor  St  W.,  on 
Oct  2,  and  the  Royal  Conservatory  of  Music 
on  Nov.  4. 


arts  &  culture  news  from  around  the  world 


Pink  Royd's  Ridiard  Wright  Dead  at  65     Elbow  wins  Britain's  Mercury  Prize 


Classic  rock  fans  across  the  globe  shed  a  tear  on 
Monday  when  Richard  Wright,  the  keyboardist  for 
Pink  Floyd,  passed  away  Wright  co-founded  the 
band  in  1965  and  was  integral  in  the  composition 
of  many  Pink  Floyd  classics,  such  as  the  landmark 
albums  Mettle,  Dark  Side  of  the  Moon,  and  Wish 
You  Were  Here.  Due  to  mounting  tension  with  Roger 
Waters,  Wright  opted  out  of  The  Wall  recordings,  but 
continued  to  play  with  the  band  in  live  shows.  He  of- 
ficially re-entered  Pink  Floyd  in  1988  and  contributed 
to  the  band's  final  album.  The  Division  Bell,  in  1 994. 
Wright  also  released  two  albums  as  a  solo  artist.  Wet 
Dream  (1978)  and  Broken  China  (1996).  Wright 
passed  away  from  cancer  in  England  on  September 
1 5th  at  the  age  of  65.  Before  his  death,  Wright 
was  working  on  a  new  album  composed  mainly  of 
instrumental  pieces. 

— Wyndham  Bettencourt-McCarthy 


They've  been  around  since  1990  and  released  four 
critically  acclaimed  albums,  but  it's  only  now  that 
Manchester  five-piece  Elbow  have  achieved  interna- 
tional fame.  How  did  they  do  it?  Simple — by  knocking 
off  such  luminaries  as  Radiohead,  British  Sea  Power,  and 
Estelle  to  daim  the  £20,000  Nationwide  Mercury  Prize. 
Much  like  Canada's  Polaris  Music  Prize,  the  award  has 
a  history  for  rewarding  the  underdog  ahead  of  more 
commercially  successful  acts.  Despite  being  virtually  un- 
known in  North  America,  Elbow  have  built  a  reputation 
as  one  of  Britain's  premier  indie  bands  and  were  nomi- 
nated for  the  prize  in  2001 .  Their  album  The  Seldom 
Seen  Kidwas  named  the  winner  at  a  star-studded  event 
at  London's  Grosvenor  House  Hotel  last  week.  "I  know 
I'm  supposed  to  be  cool  and  say  something  coy,  but  it's 
literally  the  best  thing  that's  ever  happened  to  us,"  said 
singer  Guy  Garvey  Whether  or  not  the  award  will  pave 
the  way  for  (sorely  deserved)  greater  success  outside 
their  native  land  remains  to  be  seen. 
—Rob  Duffy 
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Make  Your 
Voice  Heard! 

Nominations  close  Tuesday, 
Septennber  23  at  5:00  p.m.  for  the 
following  positions  on  the  Council  of 
Athletics  and  Recreation: 

4  Student  Representatives  (St.  George  Campus): 

•  2  Females  and  2  Males 

•  At  least  one  must  be  a  Part-Time  Undergraduate 
Student 

All  positions  are  for  a  term  of  7  months: 
October  3, 2008  to  April  30, 2009 

The  Council  is  responsible  for  overall  Athletics  and 
Recreation  policy  including:  allocation  of  funds  to 
program  areas;  staffing  policy;  rental  and  fees  policy. 


Nomination  forms  are  available  on  the  FPEH  web  site 
http://www.ac-fpeh.com/about/councils.php  or  in  the 
Athletic  Centre:  Main  Office;  Chief  Returning  Officer, 
Room  2083  or  the  Program  Office,  Room  1 060.  Nomi- 
nation papers  must  be  filed  at  one  of  these  offices. 

For  full  information,  please  contact  the  Chief  Returning  Officer,  978-2 1 36. 
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CLASSIFIEDS 


HELP  WANTED 


LEGS  BEAUTIFUL 

hosiery  boutiques,  salespersons  required 
at  both  111  Yorkville  Ave.  and  Bayview 
Village  Shopping  Centre  locations,  flex- 
ible hours  available,  a  pleasant  fashion 
store  work  environment,  416-399-6470. 

PRESTIGIOUS  COURT 
REPORTING  FIRM 

Requires  responsible,  polished  candi- 
dates for  exciting  paid  training  career 
opportunities.  Please  email  resume  to: 
pcr@courtreporters.ca 

SEPTEMBER  OPENINGS 

$16.00  base/appt.  Ideal  for  students, 
Customer  sales/svc.  Conditions  apply, 
PT/FT,  Scholarships,  Flexible  schedules. 
Call:  416-604-3666 


Advertise  in  the  Varsity 

ads@thevarsity.ca 

416-946-7604 


ACCOMMODATIONS 


THREE  BEDROOM  APARTMENT 
AVAILABLE  FOR  RENT 

Very  quiet.  Walking  distance  to  subway 
stations.  Can  be  shared.  No  pets,  no 
smokers.  Call  416-535-4295. 


FOR  SALE 


VINYL  RECORDS  &  CDs 

High  quality,  hand-picked  selec- 
tion. Major  &  minor  musical  genres. 
We  buy  and  sell.  3  minutes  S  of  College 
&  St.  George,  18  Baldwin.  416-979-2822. 
Around  Again  Records. 


EXPERT  ENGLISH  TUTOR: 

Writing,  Conversation,  Resumes,  Cover 
Letters,  Job  Interview  Coaching,  Personal 
Statements,  Grad  School  Admission 
Essays.  Reasonable  rates.  Contact  Cori  at 
416-487-8353,  or  at  corid@rogers.com 

MATH,  STATS,  AND  SCIENCE  TUTOR 
AVAILABLE 

All  first  and  second  year  courses,  includ- 
ing organic  chemistry  and  statistics.  Ask 
about  our  downtown  satellite  office. 
www.mostly-math.com  416-502-1717 


SERVICES 


ELECTROLYSIS  AND  ACNE  TREATMENT 
50%  OFF  FIRST  TREATMENT 

Bay  Street  Clinic  416  921-1357 
www.baystreetclinic.com 


TUTORING 


EDiTlM 


MCAT  TOEFL,  lELTS,  GRE 
AND  GMAT  TUTORING 

No  minimum  hours  to  sign  up  for,  pay-as- 
you-go  system,  resources  supplied. 
www.mostly-math.com  416-502-1717 


EXPERT  PROFESSIONAL  EDITING 

From  format  to  style,  of  academic  arti- 
cles, theses,  and  dissertations.  Graduate 
students  only  APA,  MLA  styles  are  spe- 
cialties. Mary  Anne  Carswell,  MA,  MEd, 
mcarswell@sympatico.ca,  416-303-3106. 


VARSITY  CLASSIFIEDS  cost  $12.00  for  twenty-five  words.  $0.25  for  each  additional  word. 
Rates  include  one  line  of  bold  type  for  the  ad  header.  No  copy  changes  after  submission.  Submit  ads  by  email,  mail  or  phone. 
Ads  must  be  submitted  at  least  four  days  prior  to  publication. 
Varsity  Classifieds,  21  Sussex  Ave,  Suite  #306,  Toronto,  ON,  M5S 1J6.  Call  416-946-7604  or  email  ads@thevarsity.ca. 
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\  presents 


DOCTRINE 


Monday,  September  29*",  2008 

Bloor  Cinema:  506  Bloor  St.  W,  6:30pm 

Tickets  are  $8.00  in  advance,  $10  at  the  door 

'All  Proceeds  going  to  support:  Tyendinaga  Mohawk  Territory  and  the  Algonquins  of  Barriere 


Tickets  Available  at: 

+  Toronto  Women's  Bookstore:  73  Haitord  St. 

+  OPIRG  -  Toronto  Office:  563  Spadina  Ave. 

+  University  of  Toronto  Students'  Union  Office:  12  Hart  House  Circle 

+  University  of  Toronto  Mississauga  Students'  Union  Office 


For  more  information  visit 

www.opirguoft.org 


CO-SPONSORED  BY: 
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VARSITY  SPORTS 


thevarsitysports@hotmail.com 


Women's  rugby  team  give  it  a  try 

After  the  first  two  games  of  the  season,  the  Blues  are  off  to  a  great  start 


REZA  HASSANIRAD 

The  Varsity  Blues  women's  rugby 
team  launched  their  2008-09  sea- 
son on  Sept  10  with  a  well-deserved 
victory  against  the  York  Lions,  tam- 
ing their  opponents  with  a  score  of 
15-10  on  U  of  T's  back  campus. 

The  excitement  among  the  players 
and  their  supporters  was  palpable. 
The  young,  promising  Blues  stand 
to  benefit  from  the  experience  and 
grit  of  their  OUA  all-star  scrum-half, 
Megan  Boyles,  who  will  be  hanging 
up  her  cleats  after  this  season. 

"Knowing  that  Megan  is  in  her 
final  year  means  that  we  have  the 
opportunity  to  start  developing 
other  players  into  the  roles  she  fills 
on  the  team — both  as  a  player  and 
as  a  leader,"  said  Blues  head  coach 
Shannon  Smith. 

In  their  opening  game  against 
York,  the  entire  team  shone  on  the 
field. 

The  Blues  launched  the  open- 
ing salvo  early  when  Sonya  Kuziw 
pushed  the  ball  across  the  goal  line 
with  dogged  determination,  giving 
the  Blues  a  7-0  lead.  Dominating 
the  left  side  of  the  field  with  sus- 
tained drives,  the  possibility  of  a 
blowout  seemed  likely.  The  Lions, 
however,  fortified  their  backline 
defense,  denying  the  Blues  several 
opportunities  to  score  a  try.  At 
the  end  of  the  first-half,  the  Lions 
probed  into  the  Blues'  territory, 
yet  remained  scoreless. 

The  Blues  resumed  their  strong 
driving  game  in  the  second-half, 


Blues  all-star  scrum-half  Megan  Boyles  pushes  past  Laurier  In  last  Sunday's  game 


with  crisper  passing  by  the  flank- 
ers, as  well  as  cleaner  rucks.  To 
their  credit,  the  Lions  maintained  a 
stubborn  defense  of  their  goal  line, 
thwarting  the  Blues'  attacks.  As  the 
second-half  progressed,  the  Lions' 
offense  improved.  They  moved  the 
game  away  from  the  right  touchline 
into  the  centre  of  the  field,  where 
they  strung  several  passes  into  co- 


herent plays. 

Boyles  sapped  the  swelling  en- 
ergy of  the  Lions  by  increasing  the 
Blues'  lead  to  10-0  with  a  deft  penal- 
ty kick.  Instead  of  submitting,  York 
countered  with  a  hard  won  try.  With 
the  score  10-5,  the  game  became  a 
back-and-forth  battle  between  both 
teams.  Eventually,  the  Blues'  Britta- 
ny Evans  scored  her  team's  second 


try  of  the  game,  boosting  their  lead 
to  15-5. 

The  Lions  roared,  unleashing  spir- 
ited but  desperate  runs.  The  Blues 
demonstrated  that  their  backline 
could  be  obstinate,  denying  their 
opponents  passage  to  their  in-goal 
area.  When  the  Lions'  offense  came 
alive,  it  was  too  late.  The  game  end- 
ed with  the  Blues  winning  15-10. 


A  delighted  Boyles  gushed  about 
the  potential  of  the  team.  She  de- 
scribed her  fellow  players  as  ex- 
hibiting commitment,  intensity, 
and  participation — elements  that 
the  coaching  staff  will  be  able  to 
build  on.  Playing  in  her  final  year, 
Boyles  hopes  to  contribute  by 
helping  teammates  to  build  on 
these  positives. 

Coach  Smith  shares  Boyles'  op- 
timism. "I  like  the  make  up  of  our 
team  this  year,"  said  Smith.  "We've 
got  a  very  talented  class  of  rookies 
and  it  makes  selections  hard.  It's 
great  for  the  program  to  have  play- 
ers of  a  high  caliber  coming  in  and 
challenging  the  veterans  for  spots. 
It  means  everyone  has  to  work  hard 
all  season  long  to  earn  that  starting 
spot  week  after  week.  Right  now  we 
have  about  22  ladies  who  would  all 
be  excellent  starters  on  the  field. 
That's  the  exact  position  any  coach 
wants  to  be  in." 

While  the  Blues  fell  to  the  Laurier 
Golden  Hawks  20-10  last  Sunday, 
their  season  looks  promising.  On 
the  strength  of  their  optimism  and 
talented  players,  the  Blues  will  en- 
joy considerable  success  this  sea- 
son, especially  if  they  adhere  to  the 
old  adage — try,  try,  try  again. 

NEXT  GAME 

Look  for  the  Blues  to  try  again 
this  Saturday  against  the  Queen's 
Golden  Gaels  at  1  p.m.  in  Kingston. 


Three  strikes,  you're  out 

After  disappointing  series  in  Boston,  the  Jays'  playoff  hopes  are  dashed 


JCEVINpRAPER 

The  Toronto  Blue  Jays'  quest  for  the  play- 
offs ended  in  Boston  this  past  weekend  in 
the  most  anticlimactic  fashion.  The  Jays 
dropped  three  of  four  games  to  the  Red  Sox 
with  a  blowout  and  a  couple  of  close  games 
on  paper.  During  the  series,  the  Jays  were 
outmatched  and  beaten  badly  in  all  of  the 
finer  parts  of  the  game.  They  were  unable 
to  hold  late  leads  and  add  insurance  runs, 
setting  Toronto  apart  from  the  superior  con- 
tending teams. 

The  change  in  staff 
has  allowed  Ricciardi's 
team  to  reach  its  full 
potential. 

Even  before  the  Boston  series,  the  Jays 
had  a  slim  chance  of  making  the  playoffs. 
They  needed  to  sweep  the  Red  Sox  and  pull 
within  2.5  games  of  the  wild  card  lead.  To 
cement  their  playoff  spot,  they  would  have 
had  to  sweep  the  Sox  all  over  again  during 
their  three  game  series  this  coming  week- 
end at  the  Rogers  Centre. 

Despite  the  disappointment  following 
the  Red  Sox  series,  there  are  things  to  note 
about  the  Jays'  past  and  future.  To  even 
get  to  a  point  where  the  Boston  series  held 
any  meaning,  Toronto  had  to  pull  off  a  10- 


game  winning  streak  over  the  preceding 
11.  While  a  1.000  winning  percentage  over 
ten  games  cannot  be  translated  to  an  en- 
tire season,  the  quality  of  the  team's  per- 
formance is  close  to  what  many  analysts 
predicted.  If  the  Jays  achieved  that  level  of 
play  during  the  entire  season,  they  easily 
could've  clinched  a  spot  in  the  playoffs. 

The  Jays'  record  over  the  past  few  weeks 
is  troubling.  Why  does  the  team  seem  to 
flop  whenever  they  need  a  strong  series? 
To  a  lesser  extent,  why  does  the  team  excel 
when  the  pressure  is  off  (and  playoff  hopes 
are  crushed)  late  in  the  season? 

Critics  of  Jays'  general  manager  J. P.  Ric- 
ciardi  offer  an  answer.  They  explain  that 
the  team,  while  balanced  on  paper,  lacks 
the  intangibles  and  killer  instinct  of  the 
playoff  contenders.  On  the  flipside,  the 
Jays'  blistering  pace  of  10  wins  in  11  games 
couldn't  have  continued  much  longer.  The 
Boston  letdown  was  more  a  product  of  cir- 
cumstance and  impossible  expectations 
than  overall  weakness. 

Heading  into  next  year,  the  fate  of  Ric- 
ciardi  is  the  team's  biggest  concern.  It's 
worth  noting  that  since  ex-manager  John 
Gibbons  and  nearly  all  of  his  coaching  staff 
were  replaced  by  Cito  Gaston  and  his  hand- 
picked  coaches  this  June,  the  team  has  had 
a  winning  record.  If  the  Jays  performed  all 
season  at  the  level  they  did  under  Gaston, 
they  would  finish  the  year  with  95  to  100 
wins — certainly  playoff  territory. 

Arguably,  the  change  in  staff  has  allowed 


Ricciardi's  team  to  reach  its  full  potential. 
Given  the  public  criticism  of  former  hit- 
ting coach  Gary  Denbo  by  some  players 
and  the  remarkable  change  in  play  since 
the  coaching  switch,  it's  impossible  to 
pretend  that  the  previous  coaching  staff 
was  close  to  ideal  under  Gibbons.  While 
Ricciardi  was  criticized  for  waiting  so  long 
to  fire  Gibbons,  the  Jays'  recent  winning 
streak  will  give  the  struggling  GM  a  much- 
needed  lifeline. 

Remarkably,  Ricciardi  has  already  pub- 
licly guaranteed  the  jobs  of  Gaston  and  his 
staff  despite  being  unsure  of  his  own  fate. 
Perhaps  the  biggest  impediment  to  Ric- 
ciardi's return  is  the  fact  that  president  and 
CEO  Paul  Godfrey — Ricciardi's  biggest  sup- 
porter in  the  organization — has  indicated 
that  he  is  considering  quitting  his  post  af- 
ter this  season  and  pursuing  other  avenues 
(perhaps  even  bringing  an  NFL  team  to  To- 
ronto.) Should  Godfrey  leave,  his  successor 
may  have  trouble  dealing  with  an  eighth- 
year  general  manager  who  has  yet  to  make 
the  playoffs. 

The  past  two  off  seasons  in  Toronto  have 
been  exciting,  and  the  subsequent  results 
unequivocally  disappointing.  Yet  the  near- 
universal  belief  that  the  Jays  have  a  tal- 
ented roster  can't  be  far  off-base.  With  Cito 
Gaston  at  the  helm,  who  delivered  the  Jays' 
only  two  World  Series 
in  franchise  history,  To-  TOO  LITTLE,  TOO  LATE:  Since  replacing  John  Gibbons,  manager 
ronto  baseball  fans  can  cito  Gaston  has  kept  the  Jays  close  to  ten  games  over  .500. 

look  forward  to  2009. 


BEST  IS  NOT  ENOUGH:  Roy  Hal- 
laday's  Cy  Young  quality  season 
couldn't  keep  the  Javs  in  the 
playoff  picture. 
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PICKERINa 

Piektfring  Town  Centre 
1355  Kmgston  Rd, 

(905)  4J0  0741 
611  Kingston  Rd. 
(9051831-9557 
1899  Orock  Rd 
(905)  686-6558 
RICHMOND  HIU 
MilkreM  Mall 
9350  Vonge  5t,.  unit  Z2 
(90S)  770-4433 
10  W«t  Poarce  St..  Sldg.  8 
(905)  73I-731S 
Times  5quarc  Mail 
SSO  Hwy.  7  E..  Unit  Al 
(9051  682  86S8 
1480  Maior  Mackenzie  Dr.     Unit  C3-3 
(905)  737-8737 
9196Yon9S  St. 
(905)  764^310 
9737  Yonge  St.,  U.nit  21 1 

(90S)  770-1010 
10720  Yongt  St..  Unit  102 
(90S)  884-9558 
10755  Icslie  St„  Unit  5 

(415)  ai-811)  x2 
SCARBOROUSH 

1448  Lawrence  Ave.  E. 

(416)  757-1666 
2555  Viaona  Paik  Ave. 
(647)  258-0267 
2650  [jlWfence  Ave.  E.,  Unit  2B 
(416)  755-8977 
411  Kennedy  Rd. 

(416)  266-7727  x1 

4438  Sheppard  Ave  t .  Unit  107 
(416)  642-8888 
1291  Kennedy  Rd 
(4161  752-9655 
3300  Midland  Ave..  Unit  40 
(416)  332-8383 
19  Millikcn  Blvd.,  Unit  U 

(416)  299-6006 
5095  Siieppafd  Ave  E. 
(416)646-2146 
Woodwde  Square 
1571  Sandhtirtt  Circle,  Uriit  502K 
(416)  609  3200 
5661  Stcsles  Ave.  E.,  Unit  5 
(4161  298-8B21 
1900  Eglintcfn  Ave,  East,  Unrt  E5A 
(416)  266-7727  k3 
665  Markham  Road,  Unit  5 
(416)  266-7727  x4 

TOORNHILL 
Shops  on  Steeles 
2900  Steeles  Ave.  £.,  Unit  38 
(905)  482-3866 
Promenadt?  Mali 
1  Promenade  Circle,  Unit  180 
(905)  482-2/33 
31  Oisera  Drive,  Unit  140 
(905)  882-9777 
TORONTO 
1854  Danforth  Ave. 

(416)  425  9000 
471  Eglinlon  Ave.  W- 
(416)  485  2757 
2400  Btoor  St.  W. 
(416)  760-7450 

919  Bay  St. 
(416)  GS7-4400 
2266  Sgljnton  Ave.  W. 
14 16)  784-4151 
2397  Yonge  St. 
(416)489-2255 
604  Blooi  St.  W. 
(416)  533-1656 
548  Chuich  St, 
(416)  644-9094 
OuHerin  Mall 
900  Duffefin  St 
(416)  588-6668 
421  Dunrfas  Sf,  W,,  Unit  68 
(416)  351-0888 
1451  OundasSt  W. 
(416)  588-8989 
Dragon  City  Mall 
230  Spadina  Ave, 
(416)  979-8350 
939  Egtinton  Ave,  E.,  Unit  106 
(416)  467-9800 
Gerrard  Square 
1000  Gerrard  St.  £, 

!416)  466-8200 
662  King  Street  W, 
(416)  628-4000 
228  Queens  Quay  W,,  Unit  3 
(416)  971-9700 
1821  Queen  St.  E. 
(416)406-2355 
2  St.  Oair  Ave,  E. 
(416)934-1313 
1268  St.  Clair  Ave.  W. 

(416)  652-2288 
1350  St  Clair  Ave.  W. 
(416)651-2000 
2200  Yonge  St,,  Unit  104 
(416)  322  9079 
154  University  Ave.,  Surte  101 
(416)  506  0803 
9A  Yorkville  Ave. 
(416)921'7559 
386  5h(!ppard  Ave,  £ 

(416)  512-0012 
525  UniversKy  Ave, 

(416)640-5998 
55  Chaurjccy  Ave, 
(416)231-5310 
272  Oanfotth  Ave,  W 
(416)461-1010 
UXBRIDGE 
11  Srrxk  St,  West 
(905)862  2100 
VAUSHAN 
1600  Slcelcs  Ave.  W.,  Unit  30 
(905j  695-1061 
WHITBY 
25  Thickson  Rd.  N. 
(905)  433-0701 
WILLOWDAU 
Centerpoint  Mall 
6253  Yonge  St, 
(416)  512-8800 
WOODBRIDCE 
5317  Hwy,  7.  Unrt  2 
(905)  266-0003 
200  Whitmore  Rd.,  Unit  9 
(905)  850-8505 
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tTOBlCOKE 

Coverdale  Mall 
(416)231-5973 
Woodbine  Centre 
(416)  798^)229 

MARKHAM 
MarivTlle  Mall 
(905)  940-6510 
NEWMARKET 
Upper  Canada  Mall 
(90S)  853-1462 
OAKVILIE 
240  Leighland  Ave..  Unit  2086 
(905)815-8871 

OStUWA 
Oshavva  Centre 
(905)  571-6663 
SCARSOROUOH 
Scarborough  Town  Centre 
(416)  296-9160 
TORONTO 
Toronto  Eaton  Centre  Kiosk 
(416)977  7555 

Bloor  West 
(647)426-4)37 
The  Exchange  Tower 

(416)  603-7979 
Toronto  Eaton  Centre 
(416)  351-1522 
YtMlrcfale  Shopping  Centre 
(416)  783-0675 
1  Yorkdale  Rd.,  Unrt  180 
(416)  785-6216 
vaughan  Mills 
9960  Jane  St..  Unit  108 
(905)760-8157 


GET  UlMtnVllTED 

TALK  AND  TEXT 

WITH  10  FRIENDS 

PLUS  FREE  UNLIMITED  INCOMING  TEXTS  FROM  ANYONE 


MY     STUDENT  PLAN' 

=$25/MO: 


plus  $6.95/mo.  System  Access  Fee  and  other  fees. 

LIMITED  TIME 
OFFER 


O  ROGERS 


ibootb 


►►FUTURE  SHOP 


Offer  ends  Novembef  3, 2008  1  Offer  available  exclusively  for  fiigh-sctiool  or  posl-secontiaiy  school  stu()enls;  valid  sltident  identification  required.  Unlimited  local  calls,  teKt,  picture  and  video  messages  applicable  to  the  10  phone  numbers  designated  on  the  MY10  list. 
Longdistance,  texllo  landlineand  roaming  charges  are  extra  where  applicable.  MY10  terms  of  service:  Only  10-digil  Canadian-based  phone  numbers  are  eligible  for  the  MY10  service.  Customers'  own  Rogers  Wireless  phone  number,  voice  mail  retrieval  number  and  special 
numbers  such  as  1-800/1 -900  are  not  accepted.  One  MY  10  update  per  calendar  month  Is  allowed  via  rogers.com  or  Rogers  Customer  Care  or  on  select  phones.  No  credit  applied  for  numbers  entered  incorrealy.  Excludes  premium  messages  (roaming,  international,  MSN 
alerts  and  promotions).  2  A  S6.95  monthly  System  Access  Fee  {non-government  fee),  a  monthly  50c  911  Emergency  Access  Fee  and  a  one-time  $3S  Activation  Fee  apply  in  addition  to  the  monthly  service  fee  Local  airtime  over  the  allotted  monthly  minutes  in  the 
plan.  long  distance  and  roaming  charges  and  any  additional  service  options  selected  and  applicable  taxes  are  extra  and  are  also  billed  monthly.  Pricing  is  based  on  subscription  to  a  3 -year  term  service  agreement  Early  cancellation  fees  apply.  'Most  reliable  network  claim 
refers  to  call  clarity  and  dropped  calls  test  results  as  conducted  by  Rogers  and  a  recognized  third-party  research  company  in  ttie  majority  of  urban  Canadian  centres  within  the  Rogers  Wireless  GSM  footprint,  comparing  voice  services  of  major  wireless  providers. 
'"Trademarlts  of  Rogers  Communications  Inc.  used  under  license,  or  of  Rogers  Wireless.  All  other  brand  names  and  logos  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  owners,  ©  2008  Rogers  Wireless. 
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DIVERSIONS 


thevarsitysports@hotmail.com 


In  this  drama  class  I'm  taking  they  expect  you  to  act...  I'm  like, 

I  don't  act  I 

— Northrop  Frye 

Booth  Volunteer:  Excuse  me — are  you  interested  in  ending 

violence  and  the  abuse  of  women  and  children? 

Girl:  No,  actually  I  hope  it  continues  for  as  long  as  possible. 

— Clubs  Day,  Hart  House  Circle 

(A  guy  is  wearing  a  "Kiss  Me,  I'm  Romanian"  shirt) 
Girl:  I  would  kiss  you.  But  I  don't  know  if  you  would  kiss  me 
back,  I'm  Filipino. 

Guy:  I  don't  think  you  being  Filipino  that  would  keep  me  from 
kissing  you,  as  much  as  it  is  that  you  have  a  vagina. 

— ^5f.  George  Campus 

Girl  1 : 1  hate  this  rhetoric  of  change  in  this  election.  It's  like, 
are  you  gonna  change  your  underwear?  Are  you  gonna 
change  foreign  policy?  Change  what,  exactly? 
Girl  2:  Totally! 

— Bloor  and  Huron 

T.A.:  Does  anyone  know  what  synesthesia  is? 

Guy:  Anastasia? 

T.A.:  ...that's  a  Russian  princess. 

Girl  in  booth:  Yeah,  well  it's  done!  It's  over!  What  am  I  going 
to  do,  lament  my  virginity? 

— Bay  and  Charles,  Sushi  Restaurant 


DINOSAUR  COMICS  By  Ryan  North 


People  like  different  songs 
because  they  have  different 
tastes  in  music.    This  I 
concede.  ^ 


However  I 


I  actualTy  think  it 
would  be  fascinating! 


I  still  think 
there  could  be 
one  Perfect 
song! 


I  think  some  day,  someone  -  let's  say,  me  - 
might  sit  down  and  write  a  song  that  is 
legitimately  great.    A  song  that  transcends 
personal  taste  and  never  gets  old  and  is 
'  everyone  s  favourite, 

without  exception.  The 
best  of  all  possible  songs, 
what  would  the  music  world 
be  like  if  there  were  no 
longer  any  chance  of  anyone 
else  having  a  number  one 
song  -  THE  number  one 
song?   what  if  everyone 
was  left  — 
fighting  for 
second  place'' 


Yeah!     It  would  be  amazing  seeing 
how  some  artists  react,  knowing  that 
the  best  epitaph  they  could  hope  for 
was  "runner  up'.     I  think  you'd  see 
a  lot  of  esoteric  music,  exploring 
areas  that 
aren't  in  v 
The  number 
one 


MEANWHILE,  IN  THE  UNIVERSE 
WHERE  SOMEONE  HAS  ACTUALLY 
ACCOMPLISHED  THIS: 

Yo,  I'm  not 
number  one 
but  I'm 
still  ^ 
good  /  My 
parents  know 
that  I've 
done  / 
basically 
the  best  I 
could! 


ITCH  By  Daniel  Kaell 

IP  YovJiL  indulge:  me, 

I'D  LIKE  TO  EXAMINE. 
PRE- HIS UND6K 

A  Post-modern  lens.. 


www  danieldraws.com 


ou  could  wiri  $5,000 
5er  opportunities  with 


Aon. 

/ 
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RISK  SERVICES 


>logy 


I) 


)  ultimate  game  of 
September  22  -  ttie 
ze  in  The  world! 

Monday  game  will  be 
eagues  as  our  guest 


Share  your  own  'overheards'  on  the 
'Overheard  on  Campus'  facebook  group! 


Y005. 100 


$20,000  WINNER 

U  of  T  alum  Caribou  tops  our  list  of 
would-be  Polaris  picks 


10 


HOMEGROWN  TALENT 

Why  locally-grown  produce  is 
sweeping  the  city 


8 


WHAT'S  THE  SCORE? 

Canada's  sports  station  unveils  new  studio 
in  a  lavish  street  party 


13 
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Monday,  September  22, 2008 


University  of  Toronto's  Student  Newspaper,  Since  1880 


Student  sexually  assaulted 
near  St.  George  campus 


U  of  T  issues  alert,  extends  hours  for  Walk  Safer  service 


JANE  BAO 
News  Editor 


A  female  student  was  violently  assaulted 
near  the  St.  George  campus  around  4 
a.m.  last  Friday. 

The  25-year-old  was  going  home  af- 
ter work,  walking  in  a  well-lit  area  on 
Beverly  Street,  close  to  Cecil  Street.  A 
man  attacked  her  and  dragged  her  to 
an  alley,  where  he  sexually  assaulted 
her. 

The  attack  lasted  10  minutes  and 
the  suspect  fled  on  foot  before  police 
arrived.  The  victim  has  been  released 
from  hospital. 

"This  was  the  kind  of  individual  who 
didn't  just  quickly  attack  her.  He  took 
his  time.  He  was  very  methodical,"  Det. 
Const.  Brad  Stapleton,  of  the  Toronto 
Police  Service's  sex  crimes  unit,  told 
CTV.  "Based  on  the  viciousness  of  the 
attack,  we  think  this  person  is  very  ca- 
pable of  doing  it  again." 

The  suspect  is  described  as  white, 
aged  25  to  30,  5'7"  to  6'0"  with  a  me- 
dium build. 

On  Saturday,  U  of  T's  Campus  Com- 
munity Police  posted  a  community 
alert  on  its  website  and  hand-delivered 
the  alert  to  university  residences  and 
libraries.  At  press  time,  the  alert  was 


a  word  document  file  that  could  be 
downloaded,  but  the  title  did  not  men- 
tion sexual  assault  and  users  had  to 
scroll  down  to  see  the  link. 

Campus  police  added  a  third  Walk 
Safer  team,  made  up  of  one  female 
and  one  male  student.  Walk  Safer  op- 
erates 7  p.m.  to  midnight  on  weekdays 
from  September  to  April,  excluding 
holiday  breaks.  University  spokesman 
Rob  Steiner  said  campus  police  would 
make  the  service  available  at  any  time, 
and  that  students  who  want  an  escort 
outside  of  normal  hours  can  call  the 
main  line  at  416-978-2323. 

Students  can  call  416-978-SAFE 
(7233)  to  be  picked  up  from  their  loca- 
tion and  escorted  to  any  location  on 
campus  and  surrounding  TTC  stations. 
Callers  can  also  arrange  for  regular 
walks  and  pick-ups  ahead  of  time. 

Steiner  said  campus  police  also  at- 
tempted to  notify  heads  of  student 
government,  including  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  Students'  Union.  UTSU 
president  Sandy  Hudson  told  77ie  Var- 
sity Sunday  afternoon  that  she  hadn't 
gotten  any  phone  or  email  messages 
about  the  matter.  "1  knew  because 
my  mom  called,"  she  said.  Later  Sun- 
day evening,  Hudson  received  a  fax 
of  the  alert. 


Hudson  said  UTSU  will  be  sending 
out  messages  through  Facebook  and  on 
their  website.  "Currently  we  don't  have 
the  ability  to  email  all  of  our  members, 
except  at  a  specific  time  every  month," 
she  said.  She  added  that  UTSU  will  soon 
have  the  capability  to  send  out  mass 
emails  to  all  its  members.  "We  have 
been  advised  [...]  it  will  be  occurring 
sometime  in  the  next  two  weeks,"  Hud- 
son said. 

This  February,  U  of  T  bought  a  text- 
messaging  security  system  from  Rich- 
mond Hill-based  Aizan  Technologies. 
The  system  would  cost  $30,000  per  use. 
U  of  T  will  test  it  next  week  on  landlines, 
Steiner  said.  "Once  it  passes  that  test, 
and  we  know  the  system  works,  we'll 
then  open  up  the  registry  for  people 
putting  in  their  cell  phones."  He  added 
he's  not  sure  if  a  text  message  would 
have  been  sent  out  for  this  case,  and 
that  security  experts  would  be  consult- 
ed on  when  to  use  the  system. 

Anyone  with  information  regarding 
Friday's  sexual  assault  is  asked  to  call 
416-808-7474  or  contact  Crime  Stop- 
pers anonymously  at  416-222-TIPS 
(8477).  People  can  also  go  online  at 
www.222tips.com  or  text  TOR  and  the 
message  to  CRIMES  (274637). 
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ASSU's  labour  pains 

New  execs  heir  to  staff  grievances 
and  expired  contracts 


SHUT  OUT:  ASSU's  three  staff  members  say  that  communications  have 
broken  down,  and  that  execs  have  excluded  them  from  decisions. 


JANE  BAO 

News  Editor 

The  Arts  and  Science  Union's  two 
remaining  executives,  Edward  Wong 
and  Sheila  Hewlett,  are  facing  the  fall- 
out from  last  spring's  contested  elec- 
tion alone.  Last  week,  interim  provost 
Cheryl  Misak  froze  ASSU's  funding 
and  recommended  a  new  election. 
In  the  wake  of  president  Ryan  Hayes' 
resignation,  the  remaining  execs  are 
one  vote  short  of  quorum — according 
to  their  own  constitution,  they  need 


at  least  one  more  member  to  make 
any  decisions.  This  afternoon,  ASSU 
will  hold  its  regularly  scheduled  fcdl 
elections  for  four  more  executive 
members. 

Wong  and  Hewlett  have  also  in- 
herited a  tense  working  relationship 
between  ASSU  staff  and  some  of  last 
year's  execs. 

ASSU  has  three  full-time  employ- 
ees. Terry  Buckland  and  Jane  Seto 
Paul  have  worked  there  for  25  and 

SEE 'ASSU' -PG  2 


BATTLE  OF  THE  BOARDS 


'  Ryerson's  radio  station,  CKLN  has  seen  constant  internal  strife  since  last  December.  The  board  of  directors 
gave  many  volunteer  programmers  the  boot,  and  those  kicked  out  say  the  campus  station  is  going 


CRIME 


Man  Stabbed  at  frat  house 

Victinn  tried  to  break  up  fight 


NAUSHAD  ALI  HUSEIN 

News  Editor 


A  21-year-old  man  landed  In  hospital 
with  three  stab  wounds  Friday  night, 
following  a  scuffle  at  a  frat  house  party. 

Police  have  confirmed  the  wounds 
are  not  fatal.  The  victim  was  treated 
at  St.  Michael's  Hospital  and  has  since 
been  released. 

Police  say  five  gate-crashers  got  in  a 
fight  with  partygoers.  Division  53  police 
were  called  in  for  a  noise  complaint  at  1 

CRIME  IN  BRIEF:  The  first  three  weeks 
of  the  academic  year  have  been  busy  for  U 
of  T's  Campus  Police.  Between  Sept  4  and 
Sept.  18,  there  were  32  trespassing  inddents, 
23  thefts,  23  liquor  offences,  five  noise  com- 
plaints, and  one  incident  of  indecent  expo- 
sure. 

Seven  car  thefts  occurred  in  the  OlSE  un- 
derground parking  lot  alone,  four  of  them 
taking  place  on  Sept.  6,  in  the  middle  of 
Frosh  Week.  OlSE  was  the  most  crime-ridden 


a.m.  when  the  brawl  started  to  get  out 
of  control.  The  victim,  a  party  guest, 
was  stabbed  while  trying  to  break  up 
the  fight. 

The  incident  happened  at  182  St. 
George  Street,  just  north  of  Bloor 
Street. 

No  arrests  have  been  made  in  rela- 
tion to  the  case.  Investigations  are 
still  under  way  and  police  are  seeking 
witnesses.  Anyone  with  information 
about  the  case  can  call  Division  53  at 
416-808-5304. 

spot  at  U  of  T,  with  14  incidents  since  school 
started. 

On  Sept  1 5,  Campus  Police  responded  to  a 
report  of  a  man  exposing  himself  in  Gerstein 
Library.  Witnesses  described  him  as  a  black 
male  with  long  black  and  blond  dreadlocks. 
The  man  was  gone  when  police  amved. 

Another  notable  incident  occurred  on 
Sept.  11,  when  a  Knox  College  trespasser 
turned  out  to  be  wanted  by  Toronto  Police. 
—JOSH  RUBIN 
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CKLN  tunes  out  volunteers 

Radio  station's  two  opposing  boards  of  directors  hold  rival  fundraisers 


HILARY  BARLOW 

^Associate  News  Editor 

As  Ryerson's  deeply  divided  radio  station 
prepares  to  launch  its  yearly  fundraiser 
Friday,  Sept.  26,  dissenters  are  holding 
their  own  fundraiser.  CKLN's  student  levy 
has  been  withheld  and  its  members  have 
tried  to  impeach  the  board.  Come  Friday, 
the  radio  station  will  have  its  own  reputa- 
tion to  fight. 

Tensions  between  the  CKLN  board  of  di- 
rectors and  its  staff  and  volunteers  started 
to  boil  over  in  December  2007,  when  CKLN 
program  director  of  eight  years,  Tim  May, 
suddenly  resigned  from  his  post.  The  job 
wasn't  advertised  and  board  member 
Tony  Barnes  was  appointed  by  CKLN's 
board  to  replace  him. 

Interim  station  manager  Mike  Phillips 
argues  that  the  appointment  was  consis- 
tent with  CKLN  bylaws.  The  bylaws  allow 
for  a  vacancy  to  be  temporarily  filled  by 
a  board  member,  to  he  permanently  re- 
placed no  later  than  April  30.  A  permanent 
replacement  has  to  be  made  by  a  hiring 
committee,  and  require  the  position  to  be 
advertised. 

At  an  emergency  meeting  in  February 
the  radio  station's  staff,  students,  volun- 


teers, and  donors  voted  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing 90  per  cent  to  impeach  the  board  for 
its  actions.  A  brand  new  board  was  voted 
in,  but  the  impeached  board  refijsed  to  ac- 
knowledge either  move.  Both  boards  still 
exist,  the  new  one  holding  open  meetings 
with  members,  which  include  all  Ryerson 
students,  while  the  other  does  not  pub- 
licly disclose  meeting  times. 

Soon  after  the  February  meeting,  30  vol- 
unteers were  dismissed  with  a  letter  that 
read,  "Please  be  advised  that  your  volun- 
teer services  at  CKLN  Radio  Inc  are  no  lon- 
ger required  effective  immediately." 

"They  never  criticized  me  and  never 
warned  me  or  anyone  that  1  was  going  to 
be  cut,"  said  Don  Weitz,  who  hosted  the 
monthly  anti-psychiatry  segment  'Shrink- 
rap'  for  over  14  years.  "There  was  no  ex- 
planation or  reason  given  to  anybody." 

Carmelle  Wolfon  was  also  puzzled 
when  her  show.  Radio  Cliteracy,  was  tak- 
en off  the  air  "As  fcir  as  1  know  the  show 
was  well-liked  and  we  were  doing  a  pretty 
good  job,"  she  said.  "I'm  fairly  certain  that 
is  was  politically  motivated.  Many  of  the 
programmers  who  have  been  dismissed 
are  vocal  in  their  opposition  to  the  board 
and  Mike  [Phillips]  and  Tony  [Barnes]." 

Phillips  brushed  off  challenges  to  his 
board's  authority.  He  says  the  dismissed 


volunteers  were  "going  on  air  and  flagging 
off  the  station,  misrepresenting  the  sta- 
tion, making  comments  about  the  direc- 
tors which  were  untrue." 

Volunteers  Oriel  Varga  and  Joeita  Gupta 
say  their  show.  Frequency  Feminisms, 
was  taken  off-air  while  dismissed  CKLN 
programmer,  Lisa  West  was  on  it,  talking 
about  what  was  going  on  at  CKLN.  Gupta 
says  they  wa-e  given  certain  rules  when 
they  signed  up  as  hosts,  things  like  "don't 
swear  on  air,"  but  keeping  CKLN  business 
under  wraps  was  not  one  of  them.  "That, 
in  my  book,  qualifies  as  direct  censor- 
ship." 

Volunteers  worry  Phillips  is  sweeping 
away  radical  voices  to  make  way  for  a 
more  commercialized  station,  particularly 
after  his  comments  to  NOW  Magazine  that 
he'd  be  interested  in  a  sponsorship  from 
well-reputed  Canadian  businesses  like 
Canadian  Tire.  Phillips  denies  allegations 
of  corporatization:  "We  aire  certainly  not 
attempting  [to  become]  'more  commer- 
cial.' We  are  in  fact  adding  more  student 
programming." 

CKLN  has  a  history  of  money  troubles. 
The  Ryerson  Students  Union  had  to  bail 
the  station  out  of  $100,000  in  unpaid 

SEE 'CKLN' -ON  NEXT  PAGE 
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17  years  respectively,  according  to 
the  ASSU  website.  Ranjini  Ghosh, 
former  ASSU  president  (2002-04), 
was  hired  last  fall. 

The  three  have  been  working 
without  a  contract  since  their  col- 
lective bargaining  agreements 
expired  last  June.  Staff  have  three 
pending  grievances  against  ASSU, 
and  negotiations  can't  begin  until 
they're  resolved. 

None  of  the  2007-08  executives 
returned  this  year,  though  that 
could  change  with  today's  exec 
elections.  Ghosh  said  the  chang- 
ing of  the  guard  hasn't  improved 
the  working  relationship:  "I  think 
it's  gotten  worse,  because  in  the 
summer  the  split  [between  the  ex- 
ecutives] didn't  exist  as  much.  The 
staff  didn't  have  a  say  in  how  to  run 
the  office." 

Neither  Wong  nor  the  three  staff 
members  could  comment  on  the 
pending  grievances.  If  they  can't 
be  resolved,  both  sides  will  split 
the  cost  of  an  arbitrator,  which  can 
run  to  to  $3,000  or  $4,000  per  day 
Morrison  said  the  two  sides  will  try 
to  settle  the  grievances  outside  of 
arbitration. 

Executive  assistant  Terry  Buck- 
land  saw  his  role  significantly 
scaled  back  last  year.  Buckland  had 
traditionally  attended  exec  meet- 
ings and  taken  minutes.  Beginning 
last  fall,  he  was  no  longer  invited. 
The  execs  began  taking  minutes  in 


turn  and  passing  them  among  each 
other  to  fill  in  the  blanks. 

Buckland  used  to  put  together 
the  budget  for  the  execs'  approval. 
This  year,  he  said,  ASSU  is  working 
on  it  themselves:  "I  don't  have  ac- 
cess to  this  year's  budget." 

Buckland  is  also  president  of  the 
Association  of  Part-Time  Students 
and  has  sat  on  different  U  of  T  com- 
mittees in  the  past.  Until  last  year, 
he  said,  he  could  easily  take  time 
off  to  attend  various  meetings.  He 
no  longer  has  that  flexibility.  "I  am 
required  to  give  one  week's  notice," 
he  said.  "And  it's  very  frustrating 
because  sometimes  you  don't  get  a 
week's  notice." 

Staff  also  voiced  complaints 
of  secrecy,  condescending  treat- 
ment, and  disregard  for  their  in- 
put. The  office  was  re-arranged 
over  Labour  Day,  said  Ghosh, 
even  though  she  told  Hayes  the 
new  configuration  only  allows  one 
photocopier  to  be  plugged  in  at  a 
time  without  blowing  out  all  the 
sockets  in  the  office.  "If  you  come 
in  the  afternoon  to  the  ASSU  office, 
there's  at  least  10  to  15  students 
waiting  to  photocopy  tests." 

Seto  Paul  said  staff  wasn't  given 
the  information  they  needed  to  run 
the  day-to-day  operations  of  the 
office.  "It's  not  been  a  very  happy 
work  environment,"  she  said.  "It 
was  a  divided  executive  for  most  of 
the  year.  Staff  wasn't  a  part  of  a  lot 
of  things  any  more,  we  didn't  know 
what  was  going  on." 


Student  union  manag- 
er defies  death  threat 

Despite  a  death  threat  he  received  on  Friday, 
the  general  manager  of  the  Kwantlen  Stu- 
dents' Association  has  said  he  intends  to  con- 
tinue a  lawsuit  against  KSA's  former  execs. 

A  letter  that  arrived  at  Desmond  Roden- 
bour's  home  address  contained  a  death 
threat  waming  him  to  immediately  abandon 
the  suit.  The  KSA  is  suing  several  of  its  former 
executives,  whom  it  alleges  used  student 
dues  to  make  nearly  $840,000  in  improper 
loans  and  $140,000  in  suspicious  payments. 

Defendants  in  that  lawsuit  Include  KSA's 
disgraced  student  leader  Aaron  Singh  Takhar 
and  three  of  his  associates.  Takhar  took  over 
KSA  in  2005,  in  a  dubious  election.  Among 
his  first  acts  was  offering  $13,000  in  un- 
authorized rewards  to  draw  students  to  a 


special  meeting  where  he  had  them  vote  to 
radically  change  the  union's  bylaws.  The  prize 
draw  itself  was  rigged  to  award  the  grand 
prize  to  one  of  Takhar's  friends.  A  forensic 
audit  of  the  union's  finances  found  that,  un- 
der Takhar's  tenure,  a  large  number  of  funds 
were  transferred  to  "AST  Ventures,"  whose 
name  matches  Takhar's  initials. 

Rodenbour  told  Maclean's  that  the  KSA 
will  not  drop  the  suit.  "This  threat  just  clari- 
fies how  morally  bankrupt  and  desperate 
the  people  are  who  were  behind  the  original 
scandal,"  he  said. 

Takhar  is  also  facing  charges  of  possession 
with  intent  to  traffic,  after  a  car  rented  in  his 
name  (and  containing  170  marijuana  plants) 
tried  to  escape  police  and  ended  up  flying  off 
the  road,  killing  one  person  in  the  car.  Takhar 
was  driving  nearby  in  another  car. 
— ANDRt  BOVEE-BEGUN 


Concordia:  $10  million 
in  the  hole 

Montreal-based  Concordia  University  is  fac- 
ing budget  cuts  in  all  its  programs  after  losing 
$4  million  this  year  and  forecasting  a  deficit 
of  $10  million  for  the  next  year. "  [The  deficit] 
is  very  small  compared  to  other  universities, 
but  it  is  a  problem,"  said  David  Graham,  pro- 
vost and  VP  academic  affairs . 

Concordia  lost  $11  million  of  its  yearly  fi- 
nancing in  2006  when  Quebec  changed  the 
funding  fonnula  for  universities.  Since  then 
the  provincial  funding  growth  lagged  behind 
salary  increases  and  tuition  fees  were  frozen. 
To  compound  problems,  after  working  with- 
out a  contract  for  close  to  seven  years,  the 
university's  union  is  now  demanding  higher 
wages. 

Although  the  $6  million  budget  cuts  need- 


ed to  correct  the  deficit  will  be  spread  across 
all  faculties  of  the  university,  the  Engineering 
and  Computer  Science  departments  will  face 
the  largest  cuts.  "It's  difficult  to  be  high  qual- 
ity and  low  cost,"  said  Mr  Graham,  "nobody 
wants  to  be  the  Wal-Mart  of  education." 

Graham  hinted  at  shifting  the  burden 
onto  students,  citing  higher  tuition  in  nearby 
Ontario;  "This  isn't  my  problem,  or  the  uni- 
versity's problem.  This  is  our  problem,  and 
students  are  going  to  have  to  take  some 
ownership  of  this  issue  if  we're  all  going  to 
get  through  it." 
— PETRE  RADULESCU 

Vic  shows  off  movie 
memorabilia 

Norman  Jewison,  the  director  whose  movies 
include  Fiddler  on  the  Roof,  Moonstruck  and 


it 


OlSe  fr^uyh.  2008/200^... 

First  5-Buck  Lunch 

In  the  Great  Hall  at  Hart  House 

Wed.  Sept.  24  from  11:45am  to  2:00pm 

Meet  your  fellow  Teacher  Candidates  &  Instructor 

Zucchini  Carpaccio  \  Farro  Salad  \ 
Antipasto  \  Pasta  Salad  \  Grilled  Chicken 

Future  dates:  Oct.  8  &  22,  Nov.  5  &  19,  Dec.  3. 

HART  HOUSE 


wv^w.harthouse.ca 


West  Entfance,  TTY 
Accessibility  Fund  available: 
accessibilityOharthouse.ca 
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Jesus  Christ  Superstar,  has  accumu- 
lated a  lot  of  loot  over  his  career.  Much 
of  it  will  be  on  display  at  the  E.J.  Pratt 
library  of  Victoria  University,  his  alma 
mater.  The  Oscar  nominee  recently  add- 
ed original  scripts,  1,600  photographs, 
unpublished  manuscripts,  and  detailed 
filming  pages  to  his  already  extensive 
collection  of  work  in  Vic's  Norman  Jewi- 
son Archive. 

The  Toronto-bom  Jewison,  a  1949 
graduate  of  Vic,  has  been  its  chancellor 
since  May  2004. 

"It's  a  gold  mine  of  primary  source 
material  for  film  studies  and  film  pro- 
duction students  and  researchers,"  said 
Robert  Brandeis,  chief  librarian  at  Victo- 
ria College. 

Jewison  said  he  hopes  that  his  con- 
tributions to  U  of  Ts  film  program  will 
generate  excitement  about  the  Cana- 
dian film  industry,  and  that  the  world 
will  see  Canada  has  more  to  offer  than 
poutine  and  hockey. 

The  exhibit,  entitled  "Nonnan 
Jewison:  A  Career  in  Picture,"  is  on 
display  until  Nov.  7. 
—ANNIE  BERGERON-OUVER 


Scriplure-Coininunitf-Meal 

Join  the  SludenlQirislianMoveinentfor 
&ien(lsliip,supper,an(laconlextua]llestu(ly. 


How  do  we  read  the  Bible  and 
tiow  does  the  Bible  read  us? 


Wednesdays,  SepL24-0cL29 

Spin -7pm 
Mulli-failli  Centre  (569  Spadina  Ave) 

lnfo:416.978.2785 
ecunienical.chaplain@utoronto.ca 

Sponsored  bjttie  Ecumenical  Chaplaincy  alDofT 
and  tlie  Student  Christian  Movement  at  D  of  T. 
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STRrKE'S  ON 


Windsor  profs  walk 
off  the  job 

Classes  cancelled  midweek 
after  negotiations  break  down 


DANIEL  BADER 


Classes  have  been  off  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Windsor  since  Wednesday 
morning,  with  professors  on  the 
streets  picketing.  The  faculty  has 
been  on  striice  since  negotiations 
broke  down  Tuesday  night  between 
their  union,  the  Windsor  University 
Faculty  Association  (WUFA)  and  the 
administration.  Windsor  president 
Alan  Wildeman  has  termed  the  strike 
the  "saddest  day  of  [his]  academic 
career." 

WUFA  VP  internal  Stephen  Finder 
alleged  that  administration  is  aiming 
to  remove  the  Windsor  Salary  Stan- 
dard mechanism,  which  ensures  that 
all  faculty  salaries  fall  within  the  On- 
tario universities  median. 

The  introduction  of  "teaching 
only"  faculty  has  also  been  a  point 
of  contention  between  WUFA  and 
the  admin.  "We  feel  that  it  would 
damage  the  research  mission  of 
the  university,"  said  Finder.  He 
said  WUFA  is  also  concerned  about 
changes  to  the  "Promotion,  tenure, 
renewal"  process  whereby  the  guar- 
anteed annual  salary  increase  has 
been  slashed  from  $2,200  to  $1,000. 

While  students  face  cin  uncertciin 


academic  year,  both  the  undergradu- 
ate and  graduate  student  unions  have 
formally  supported  the  strike  and 
pledged  assistance  to  the  faculty.  Uni- 
versity of  Windsor  Student  Alliance 
President  Tiffany  Gooch  said  the 
union  was  anxious  for  both  parties  to 
get  back  to  negotiations.  He  said  stu- 
dents were  displaying  their  solidarity 
by  walking  on  picket  lines  and  sup- 
porting WUFA  before  the  media. 

Finder  said  that  the  diminishing 
government  funding  to  universities 
poses  a  threat  to  the  quality  of  edu- 
cation. The  increasing  reliance  on  the 
private  sector  for  funding  is  worri- 
some, according  to  Pinder,  as  the  cur- 
riculum is  often  augmented  to  appeal 
to  a  particular  donor. 

While  talks  between  both  sides 
have  yet  to  officially  recommence, 
Windsor  spokesperson  Kevin  Doyle 
said  that  the  university  was  con- 
sidering removing  the  "teaching 
only"  faculty  item  from  its  policy. 
Windsor  spokesperson  Kevin  Doyle 
refused  to  comment  on  specific  is- 
sues, which  were  currently  on  the 
bargaining  table. 

Doyle  saidthatthe  university  would 
assure  that  students  did  not  lose  their 
term  as  a  result  of  the  strike. 


U  Vic  stril(e  lieads  into  second  weel( 

Student  union  board  cries  poor  as  staff  demand  wage  raise 


SEMHAR  WOLDEYESUS 

Wall  Street  isn't  the  only  place  dealing  with  economic 
woes.  Workers  of  the  University  of  Victoria  Student 
Society's  student  union  building  are  demanding  high- 
er wages,  and  they'll  stay  on  strike  until  they  get  it. 
Union  employees,  numbering  150,  have  been  picketing 
since  the  beginning  of  the  semester,  asking  for  a  $1.50 
increase  for  minimum  wage  earners.  Classes  are  not 
affected. 

At  U  Vic,  the  lowest  paid  employees  start  at  $9.95  per 
hour. 

The  UVSS  board  had  offered  a  30-cent  wage  increase, 
but  it  wasn't  enough,  especially  when  workers'  collec- 
tive agreement  is  up  for  negotiation.  If  accepted,  the 
wage  increase  would  cost  the  student  union  $300,000 
over  the  course  of  two  years.  The  head  of  the  union's 
bargaining  unit,  Micheal  Ryan,  considers  that  small 
change.  He  reportedly  told  U  Vic's  campus  newspaper 
the  Martlet  that  "it  seems  like  a  lot  of  money,  but  we 
haven't  had  a  substantial  raise  in  such  a  long  time  that 
we're  just  catching  up  to  where  we  should  be  now." 

The  UVSS  board  had  managed  so  far  to  consolidate 
its  past  deficit.  Now,  the  board  claims  that  there  is  sim- 
ply not  enough  money  to  satisfy  both  campus  needs 
and  the  wage  demands  proposed  by  striking  workers. 
"We  want  fair  jobs  and  fair  wages,  but  we  also  need  to 
keep  the  SUB  running  in  a  sustainable  way,"  board  chair 
Caitlin  Meggs  told  the  Martlet 

"We  can't  increase  the  wage  without  cutting  that 
money  out  somewhere  else.  It's  not  possible,"  said 
Meggs.  "Maybe  we  would  have  to  raise  prices  to  pay  the 
workers  more.  That  wouldn't  be  very  fair  to  the  rest  of 
students.  So,  it's  tricky." 

The  UVSS  made  a  new  offer  Friday  that  would  see 
most  workers  get  a  $1  raise,  but  that  has  also  been 
turned  down. 


Workers  employed  by  the  University  of  Victoria's  student 
union  have  been  on  strike  for  over  a  week. 
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taxes  in  2003. 

In  addition  to  the  volunteers,  two 
paid  employees  have  also  been  con- 
troversially fired:  news  director  Kris- 
tin Schwartz  and  assistant  music  di- 
rector Tien  Providence.  According  to 
Schwartz,  she  was  told  she  was  being 
fired  for  not  seeing  "eye-to-eye"  with 
the  board.  Schwartz  also  finds  the  tim- 
ing of  her  dismissal  revealing.  "There 
had  been  a  strike  vote  of  the  staff 
scheduled  two  days  after  that,"  she 
said.  Schwartz  also  noted  that,  out  of 
five  bargaining  employees,  two  were 
fired. 

David  Hauch,  who  represents  Sch- 
watz  and  Providence  with  CUPE,  said 
the  firings  were  illegal  because  they 


took  place  during  bargaining.  Both 
cases  are  being  filed  for  arbitration,  to 
be  addressed  in  the  next  few  months. 

Rebecca  Rose,  Ryerson  journalism 
grad  and  vice-president  education 
of  the  Ryerson  Students'  Union,  said: 
"1  just  think  that  people  are  sick  and 
tired  of  hearing  about  the  mud-fling- 
ing that's  happening  at  CKLN."  Despite 
the  low  student  involvement.  Rose 
sees  the  changes  at  CKLN  as  a  loss 
for  the  community.  "CKLN  has  always 
been  a  really  progressive  voice  on 
campus,  [...]  and  over  the  past  year 
because  CKLN  has  been  in  shambles, 
we're  missing  that  progressive  com- 
munity radio."  RSU  is  currently  with- 
holding CKLN's  student  levies,  which 
make  up  60  per  cent  of  its  funds  until 
the  boards  reconcile. 


The  controversy  at  CKLN  bears  a 
striking  resemblance  to  changes  at 
U  of  T's  radio  station  CIUT  in  1999. 
CIUT  was  then  an  estimated  $150,000 
in  the  red,  which  led  SAC  (now  known 
as  UTSU)  to  take  control.  Volunteers, 
including  students,  were  dismissed  or 
had  their  slots  changed  or  shortened. 
Two  paid  employees  were  fired  with 
similar  allegations.  Late-night  airtime 
was  sold  to  internet  broadcast  net- 
work. Virtually  Canadian,  a  move  that 
attracted  similar  complaints  of  corpo- 
ratization. 

CKLN  members  will  hold  a  public 
forum  to  discuss  these  issues  at  7 
p.m.  on  Sept.  25,  at  Ryerson's  Oakham 
House.  The  opposition  fundraiser  is 
currently  ongoing  at  takebackourra- 
dio.blogspot.com. 


or*  YOUTH  i.i  lALLi  Not      Make  a  WOfld 


YCI  involves  Canadian  youth  in  hands-on  profects  rn  Africa,  Central  & 
South  America  ami  the  South  Pacific 

WINTER  PROGRAMS  STILL  OPEN! 

Aged  1 8  to  30  jnd  interested  in  making  a  difference 
while  seeing  the  world,  visit  our  website  and  apply  now 
for  a  life  changing  experience! 

Check  US  out  at 


www.yci.org 


your  schoofs 
volimteer 
abfoail  lair! 


Spiritual? 

GeiieraiMe^ 

4pmMonSept22 

To  explore  2008- 
2009  programing 

with  the  U  of  T 
IVIulti-Faith  Centre 
for 

Spiritual  Study  and 
Practice 

All  students,  staff,  and 
faculty  welcome 

^^569  Spadina  Ave 


High  Holydays 
5769  (2008) 

Services  with 

YACHDAV 

An  egalitarian 
traditional  minyan 

The  Wolfond  Centre 
for  Jewish  Campus  Life 
(36  Harbord  St) 

Seats  are  $72 
($36  for  Students) 

www.yachdav.ca 
E-mail:  info@yachdav.ca 


AMusBm-Christiaii 
Dialogue;  A  Common 

Vltard  Belwe^  Us 

With  Susan  Harrison,  U  off 

PhD  candidate,  Imam  Hamid  Slimi, 
chair,  Canadian  Council  of  Imams, 

Lois  Wilson,  former  president 
with  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  and  Canadian  Senator 

Tuesday  October  7, 1 :10  pm  -  5:30 
pm  Plenary  and  Workshops  (free) 

6:30  pm  Dinner  ($30  per  person, 
$10  for  students) 

Pre-Register  for  Dinner  by  Sept  30: 
multi.faith@utoronto.ca 


[i-Faith  Centre 
569  Spadina  Ave 


VICTORIA  COLLEGE 
17^  Annual  BOOK  SALE 
2008 

FIVE  DAYS  OF  HEAVEN  FOR  BIBLIOMANIACS! 
Thousands  of  good  used  books! 
All  subject  areas...  Amazing  prices! 

Thursday,  September  25:  4  p.m.  —  9  p.m.* 
Friday,  September  26:  10  a.m.  —  8  p.m. 
Saturday,  September  27:  11  a.m.  —  7  p.m. 
Simday,  September  28:  11  a.m.  —  6  p.m. 
Monday,  September  29:  10  a.m.  -  8  p.m. 

*  (First  night  only  -admission  $3.00-students  free  with  ID) 

In  AlUMNI  HALL  &  THE  CHAPEL  in  OLD  VIC 

91  Charles  Street  West  (at  Museum  Subway  Exit) 

For  more  information  call  416-585-4585 
vic.booksale@utoronto.ca 

Proceeds  to  Victoria  University  Library 
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'By  William  Shakespeare 

Directed  b> 
Starring: 
Set  Design: 
Costume  Design 
lighting  Design: 
Sound  Design: 

WWW.HARTHOUSETHEATRE.CA  !  SUBSCRIBERS  SAVE  UP  TO  25% 


OCTOBER  20O8 
I  SUN    MON    TUE  WED  THU    FRI  SAT 


OCTOBER  1  -18,  2008 

Weel<  1 :  Wed  fo  Sat  8pm 
Week  2:  Wed  to  Sot  8pm 
Week  3:  Wed  to  Sat  8pm  &  Sot  2pm 


Students  only  $12 


Upcoming  Hart  House  Theatre  08/09  Productions 


BANANA  BOYS 
NOVEMBER  12 -15,  2008 

ARCADIA 
MARCH  6-14, 2009 


JERRY  SPRINGER  THE  OPERA 
JANUARY  16-31, 2009 


BOX  OFFICE 

r 


uofttix.ca 

.,.978-8849 
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Was  Stephen  Harper  right  to  call  the  federal  election? 


PHOTOGRAPHED  AND  COMPILED  BY  DAVID  PIKE 


Akash 


2nii  year  Commerce:  I  don't  see  this  election  as  a  solution  to  2nd  year  Biochemistry:  I  think  it  was  a  good  idea,  but 
the  problems  he  presented.  as  an  international  student,  I  don't  know  much  about 

Canadian  politics.  It  sounds  like  we'd  be  better  off  with 
a  different  Prime  Minister. 


Peter 


2nd  year  Poli  Sci:  It's  my  first  election,  I'll  at  least  get  to 
vote.  I  think  it's  a  jerk  move  to  pull  an  election  this  early,  but 
it's  politics.  I  don't  want  to  see  a  Conservative  majority,  that's 
for  sure. 


Emma 


2nd  year  History:  No,  I  don't  think  calling  an  election 
was  good.  Maybe  for  him,  but  not  for  the  country.  The 
same  thing  happened  to  us  in  the  States  and  things 
went  to  shit. 


isents 


NAOMI  KLEIN 

SOT 

DOC  TRINE 


DISASTER  CAPITALISf^ 


Monday,  September  29***,  2008 

Bloor  Cinema:  506  Bloor  St.  W,  6:30pm 

Tickets  are  $8.00  in  advance,  $10  at  the  door 

*A1I  Proceeds  going  to  support:  Tyendinaga  Mohawk  Territory  and  the  Algonquins  of  Barriere 


Tickets  Available  at: 

+  Toronto  Women's  Bookstore:  73  Harbord  St. 

+  OPIRG  -  Toronto  Office;  563  Spadina  Ave, 

+  University  of  Toronto  Students'  Union  Office;  12  Hart  House  Circle 

+  University  of  Toronto  Mississauga  Students'  Union  Office 


For  more  information  visit 

www.opirguoft.org 


CO-SPONSOREP  BY; 
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Fab  10,  For  the 
ultimate  socia 


Talk  and  text  all  you  wont  to  10  friends  with  Fob  10  student  plans.' 
Visit  a  Bell  store,  bell.ca/socializer  or  call  1  888  4-MOBILE  For  details. 


FAB  TEN  25 
STUDENT  PLAN 


$ 


25 


/MO. 


•  Unlimited  local  talking  and  text  nnessaging  to  and  From  any  10  numbers^ 

•  100  local  anytime  minutes 

•  Unlimited  night  and  weekend  local  minutes 

•  Features  included:  Call  Waiting  and  ConFerence  Calling^ 

PLUS:  Get  more  minutes,  unlimited  long  distance  and  500  picture/video 

BlockBerry®  Pearl™ 

8130  smartphone     messoges  For  just  $10/mo.'' 


Bell 


hook-ups 
just  got 
better 


Also  avoilable  at  these  participating  retoilers: 


((NIHELESSHflVE)) 


i  booth 


hnrw 


Offet  ends  Sept  30  2008  Available  wilh  valid  siudent  card  Available  wilh  compalible  devices  within  Bell  Mobility  high  speed  mobile  netwoik  coverage  areas  Weekmghls  Mon-Thut,  9pm.7am:  Weekends  Fri  gpm-Mon  7am  Other  monthlv  lees,  i  e .  e9-l-l  I75J1,  system  access  Inot  a  government  feel  IS8  951.  and  one-time 
devrce  activation  (S35I  apply  Long  distance  and  roaming  charges  lincluding  toreign  laxesl  may  apply  outside  your  local  area  With  data  use,  charges  apply  il  you  do  not  subscnbe  10  a  data  plan  oi  unlimited  Mobile  Browser  and  fees  may  apply  lor  leatures,  contem  and  roaming  when  outside  your  local  area  Mobile  Browser 
does  not  include  use  of  your  device  as  a  modem  to  conned  to  the  Internet  from  your  compulei.  additional  pet  kilobyte  data  chatges  apply  Upon  early  termination,  pnce  adjustment  charges  apply  Subied  to  change  without  notice,  not  combinable  with  other  offers  Taxes  extra  Other  conditions  apply  (1 1  With  new  activation 
on  a  3-yr  contract  term  (21  Applies  to  local  calls  and  text  messages  to  and  from  ten  designated  numbers  fleceived  messages  include  local,  international,  roaming  and  sen/ice  related  messages  from  Bell  and  exclude  premium,  alerts  and  dial-up  messages  Sent  messages  include  local  messages  and  exclude  international, 
roaming  alerts  premium  messages  and  messages  sent  with  an  instant  messaging  application  131  Simultaneous  use  of  airtime  |4|  Applies  to  long  distance  calls  made  from  and  lo  Canada,  in  Bell  Mobililv  and  its  partners'  coverage  atea.  Research  In  Motion,  the  RIM  logo.  BlackBetiy.  the  BlackBerty  logo  and  SureType  are 
legistered  with' die  U  S,  Patent  and  Trademarti  Office  and  may  be  pending  or  registered  in  other  countnes  -  these  and  other  marks  of  Research  In  Motion  limited  are  used  under  license 


Available  at  the 
Following  Bell  stores: 

AJAX 

Durham  Centre 

ALLISTON 

36  Young  St 

AURORA 

14751  Yonge  St 
SrrtortCenters  Auroro 

BARRIE 
44  Cedar  Point  Dr. 
632  Yonge  St, 
Borrie  Power  Centre 
Georgion  Moll 

BOLTON 

SmortCentres  Bolton 

BOWMANVILie 

Cloringlon  Ploce 

BRAMPTON 

59  first  Gulf  Blud, 
lOb  Greet  Lakes  Dr. 
10086  Hurontario  St. 
Airport  &  Hwy  7 
Bromolea  City  Centre 
Stiopper  s  World 

BURLINGTON 

1100  Wolker's  Line 
Appleby  Crossing 
Burlington  fvlall 
Mapleview  Moll 

CAMBRIOGE 

499  Hespeler  Rd 
Combridger  Centre 

C080URG 
Norcfiumbertond  Moll 

COOKSTOWN 
Cookstown  Outlet  Moll  (kiosk) 

DON  MILLS 

Two  Pork  Centre 

ETOBICOKE 
Cloverdale  Moll 
Sherwoy  Gardens 
Woodbine  Centre 

GEORGETOWN 

330  Guelph  St 

LINDSAY 
229  Kent  St. 
Whitney  Town  Centre 

MAPLE 

2810  l^ojor  Mackenzie  Dr. 

MARKHAM 

7357  Woodbine  Ave 
fvlorkec  Villoge 
Markville  Shopping  Centre 
Pocific  Moll 

MILTON 

377  Main  St.  E, 

MISSI5SAUGA 

980  Eglinton  Ave.  E. 

2800  Skymork  Ave. 

6965  Dovond  Dr. 

Dixie  Value  Moll 

Erin  Mills  Town  Centre 

Shendon  Centre 

Heortlond  Power  Centre 

Square  One  Shopping  Centre 

Westgote  SmortCentres 

NEWMARKET 

Upper  Conodo  Moll 

NORTH  YOSr 
170  Rimrock  Rd. 
2061  Steeles  Ave.  W. 
Boyyiew  Village 
Crossroods  Plozo 
Empress  Walk 
Lowrence  Squore 
North  York  Sheridan  Moll 
Sheppord  Centre 
Yorkgate  Moll 

OAKVILLE 
Hopedole  Moll  (kiosk) 
Ookville  Ploce 
Winston  Power  Centre 

ORANGEVILLE 
114  Broadway  Ave, 

OSH.AWA 
Five  Points  Moll 
Oshawo  Centre 

PICKERING 
Pickering  Town  Centre 
Steeple  Hill  Shopping  Centre 

RICHMOND  HILL 
Elgin  Mills  Crossing 
Hillcresl  Mall 
Richmond  Heights  Plozo 
Time  Squore  Shopping  Centre 
Building  A 

SCARBOROUGH 
259  Morningside  Ave. 
Bridlewood  Moll  (kiosk) 
Cedarbroe  Mall  (kiosk) 
Eglinton  Squore 
Kennedy  Commons 
Malvern  Town  Centre 
Scorborough  Town  Centre 

SUDBURY 

Brady  Squore 

New  Sudbury  Centre 

Southridge  Moll  ^ 

THORNHILL 
The  Promenade 

TORONTO 

65  Hanno  Ave 
320  Queen  St,  W 
209  Donforth  Ave, 
2171  Queen  Sl  E, 
2256  Bloor  St  W, 
2323  Yonge  SL 
Brookfield  Ploce 
Centerpoint  Moll 
Chinatown  Centre 
College  Park 
Commerce  Court 
Cumberlond  Terrace 
Oufferin  Moll 
East  York  Town  Centre 
Eaton  Centre 
Eaton  Centre  II 
Exchange  Tower 
Gerrord  Squore 
Scotio  Plozo 
Toronto  Life  Square 
Yorkdole  (kiosk) 

UXBRIOGE 

307  Toronto  St,  S. 

VAUGHAN 

Voughan  Mills 

WHITBY 

Whitby  Moll 

Whitby  Smart  Centres 

WILLOWOALE 
Foirview  Moll 

WOODBRIDGE 
4080  Highwoy  7 
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It's  time  to  repatriate  Omar  Khadr 

Khadr  is  entering  his  seventh  year  in  U.S.  custody,  and  the  Canadian  government 
no  longer  has  an  excuse  to  leave  him  at  Guantanamo  Bay 


TONY  NAVANEELAN,  KATE  OJA 
and  JUDITH  RAE 

Imagine  spending  your  16th  birth- 
day detained  by  U.S.  forces  in  Af- 
ghanistan, facing  interrogation  with 
a  bag  over  your  head  while  dogs 
bark  and  ice  water  is  poured  over 
you. 

Before  your  seventeenth  birthday, 
you  are  transferred  to  Guantanamo 
Bay  and  subjected  to  techniques 
that  the  UN  and  the  Federal  Court 
of  Canada  describe  as  torture.  The 
only  Canadian  officials  who  visit  are 
there  to  interrogate  you.  To  prepare 
for  their  visits,  you  are  subjected  to 
three  weeics  of  sleep  deprivation  to 
make  you  "more  amenable  and  will- 
ing to  talk." 

Your  18th  birthday  passes.  And 
then  your  19th,  20th  and  21st.  On 
Friday,  September  19th,  Omar 
Khadr  turned  22,  marking  the  grim 
anniversary  of  his  sixth  year  de- 
tained by  the  United  States  without 
trial.  The  week  before,  his  trial — set 
to  begin  Oct.  8 — was  postponed  yet 
again  due  to  the  prosecution's  fail- 
ure to  turn  over  important  evidence 
and  witnesses  to  the  defence. 

By  now,  Omar's  story  is  familiar. 
He  was  detained  by  U.S.  forces  in 
2002,  at  the  age  of  15,  following  a 
firefight  in  Afghanistan  in  which 
he  was  shot  four  times,  twice  in 
the  back.  Alleged  to  have  thrown 
a  grenade  that  killed  an  American 
soldier,  he  faces  charges  before  the 
widely  condemned  U.S.  Military 
Commissions,  making  him  the  first 
child  to  be  charged  with  war  crimes 
in  the  modern  era.  Even  if  Omar  is 
acquitted,  the  U.S.  claims  he  could 
be  detained  indefinitely. 

The  UK,  Australia,  Belgium,  Den- 
mark, France,  Germany,  Russia, 
Spain  and  Sweden  have  repatriated 
their  citizens  from  Guantanamo  Bay. 
The  U.S.  won't  allow  its.own  citizens 
to  be  held  there  either.  Canada  is 
the  only  Western  country  that  still 
allows  one  of  its  own  to  languish  in 
a  place  Amnesty  International  calls 
"the  gulag  of  our  times." 

The  Prime  Minister  has  not  asked 
for  Omar's  repatriation.  He  says 
that  Canada  has  received  assur- 
ances that  Omar  has  been  treated 
humanely,  and  that  Omar  must  face 
his  charges  through  Guantanamo's 
judicial  process.  Unfortunately, 
these  claims  do  not  hold  water. 


Stills  from  a  tape  showing  Omar  Khadr  being  interrogated  by  Canadian  officials. 


Omar  has  a  right  to  be 
treated  humanely. 

Omar's  alleged  mistreatment  at 
Guantanamo  includes  being  hand- 
cuffed in  stress  positions,  threat- 
ened with  rape  and  violence,  sub- 
jected to  sleep  deprivation  and 
denied  medical  treatment.  At  age  16, 
he  describes  urinating  on  himself 
after  being  held  in  a  stress  position 
for  10  hours.  He  was  then  dipped  in 
pine  oil  and  used  as  a  human  mop. 

This  summer,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Canada  unanimously  found  that 
the  conditions  under  which  Omar 
was  being  detained  "constituted  a 
clear  violation  of  fundamental  hu- 
man rights  protected  by  interna- 
tional law."  Canada's  participation 
breached  our  own  obligations  under 
the  Charter  and  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tions. Following  that  decision,  the 
Federal  Court  reviewed  documents 
the  U.S.  chose  to  share  with  Canada, 
and  concluded  that  Omar's  treat- 
ment violated  the  UN  Convention 
Against  Torture. 


Both  courts  found  that  Canada 
knew  of  these  abuses  while  they 
were  occurring. 

Omar  has  a  right  to  a  fair 
trial. 

Harper  maintains  that  Omar  must 
face  a  judicial  process.  Let's  be 
clear:  a  "judicial  process"  is  not 
something  that  happens  inside  the 
"legal  black  hole"  of  Guantanamo 
Bay 

Omar  spent  27  months  in  Guan- 
tanamo before  he  ever  saw  a  lawyer, 
and  five  years  before  he  was  allowed 
to  make  a  phone  call  to  his  mother. 
No  charges  were  laid  against  him  un- 
til 2005.  Six  years  have  now  passed, 
and  no  one  knows  when  this  "trial" 
will  ever  occur.  None  of  the  basic 
rules  guaranteeing  a  fair  trial  ap- 
ply at  Guantanamo  Bay.  Last  year, 
64  Canadian  law  professors  wrote 
to  the  Prime  Minister  advising  him 
that  the  Military  Commissions,  un- 
der which  Omar  is  being  tried,  do 
not  provide  for  a  fair  trial. 


Omar  can  be  repatriated. 

The  U.S.  has  never  refused  a  re- 
quest from  a  Western  country  to 
repatriate  its  citizens  from  Guan- 
tanamo Bay. 

Repatriation  does  not  mean  ig- 
noring the  charges  Omar  faces.  If 
the  evidence  warrants,  he  could 
be  tried  in  Canada.  Indeed,  most 
countries  who  repatriated  their 
nationals  conducted  full  investiga- 
tions into  their  cases.  Being  tough 
on  national  security  does  not 
mean  being  weak  on  fundamental 
human  rights. 

The  current  elections  in  Can- 
ada and  the  U.S.  present  an  op- 
portunity to  change  course.  Both 
U.S.  presidential  candidates  have 
vowed  to  close  Guantanamo  Bay; 
even  Senator  McCain  said  he  would 
send  Omar  home  if  Ottawa  asked. 
In  Canada,  all  four  opposition  lead- 
ers have  called  for  repatriation. 
This  makes  Stephen  Harper  the 
only  candidate  for  national  office 
in  North  America  who  thinks  jus- 
tice can  be  found  in  Guantanamo 
Bay. 

It's  time  to  raise  our  voices. 

As  law  students  outraged  by  the 
ongoing  breaches  of  Omar's  basic 
human  rights  and  by  our  govern- 
ment's shameful  complicity  and  in- 
action, we  decided  to  form  a  group 
called  the  Omar  Khadr  Project. 
Law  students  at  schools  across  the 
country  are  joining  us. 

We're  also  joining  forces  with  a 
broad  coalition  called  Bring  Omar 
Home,  which  is  organizing  a  Week 
of  Action  from  October  5-11.  The 
first  event  will  be  a  rally  on  Sunday 
Oct.  5,  starting  at  1pm  at  the  U.S. 
Consulate. 

Get  involved,  and  raise  your 
voice.  It's  time  for  Canada  to  act.  It 
is  time  to  bring  Omar  home. 

Tony  Navaneelan,  Kate  Oja  andJudith 
Rae  are  law  students  and  members 
of  the  Omar  Khadr  Project,  part 
of  the  International  Human  Rights 
Program  (IHRP)  at  the  University  of 
Toronto's  Faculty  of  Law.  Earlier  this 
year,  the  IHRP's  human  rights  clinic 
successfully  intervened  in  the  case  of 
"Canada  (Justice)  v.  Khadr"  before 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada. 
For  more  information,  visit 
www.omarkhadrproject.com  and 
www.bringomarhome.ca. 


-LEHERS- 


APUS'  Court  Win 


In  the  article  "APUS  to  keep 
Erindale  part-timers,"  pub- 
lished in  The  Varsity  on  Sept. 
4,  writer  Alixandra  Gould 
implied  that  UTM  part-time 
students  were  unhappy  with 
their  student  union,  and  were 
forced  to  remain  members  of 
EPUS.  In  reality,  57  of  1,000 
part-time  students  voted  in 
the  referendum,  nowhere  near 
"a  landslide."  If  students  were 
unhappy  with  EPUS,  it  may  be 
because  the  execs  chose  to 
shut  the  doors  last  year,  de- 
spite APUS  repeatedly  offering 
to  send  staff  to  keep  it  open. 

Gould  writes  that  APUS 
"contests  the  referendum's  le- 
gitimacy because  it  was  held  in 
accordance  with  EPUS  and  UT- 
MSU  bylaws — not  its  own."  She 
doesn't  mention  that  EPUS/ 
UTMSU  failed  to  inform  APUS 
of  the  referendum  until  after  it 
happened.  Consequently,  APUS 
couldn't  create  an  official  "No" 
campaign.  The  court  acknowl- 
edged this,  suggesting  an  un- 
democratic process  took  place 
which  denied  voters  the  right 
to  make  an  informed  decision. 

Additionally,  the  wording  of 
the  referendum  question  asked 
to  fold  both  APUS  and  EPUS 
into  UTMSU.  Thus,  when  the 
judge's  ruling  affirmed  the  il- 
legitimacy of  the  referendum,  it 
impacted  both  organizations. 

The  court  decision  sets  a 
precedent  for  student  unions 
across  Canada,  affirming  that 
it's  not  up  to  the  whims  of  the 
university  to  define  member- 
ship, and  such  changes  must 
follow  the  student  union's  own 
bylaws.  Given  the  historical 
legacy  of  students'  struggles 
for  representation,  it's  worry- 
ing that  UTMSU  would  argue 
against  this  in  court. 

U  of  T  agreed  to  honour  the 
court's  ruling  if  APUS  won; 
we're  still  waiting  for  them  to 
keep  that  agreement. 

— The  Association  of  Part- 
time  Undergraduate  Students 
(APUS) 
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A  dashing  solution  for  Canadian  politiG 

Combining  the  Green  Party  and  the  NDP  would  equal  a  mighty  option  for  progressives  writes  AARON  S.  BAYLEY 


In  professional  sports,  where 
colours  are  mixed  fearlessly,  or- 
ange and  green  complement  each 
other — just  look  at  the  Miami  Dol- 
phins. In  Canadian  politics,  stan- 
dard colours  are  safer — think  of 
the  boring  red  and  blue  hues  of  the 
Liberal  and  Conservative  parties. 
Primary  shades  dominate  the  coun- 
try's narrow  political  spectrum. 
They  represent  tradition  and  pres- 
tige, men  in  navy  blue  power  suits 
projecting  their  superiority  and 
paying  lip  service  to  democracy. 

What  this  country's  lethargic  po- 
litical landscape  desperately  needs 
is  a  shot  of  orange  and  green:  a 
merger  between  Jack  Layton's  NDP 
and  Elizabeth  May's  Green  Party. 
A  new  party,  let's  call  it  the  Green 
Democratic  Party  (GDP)  would  pro- 
vide a  refreshing,  socially  progres- 
sive outlook,  and  reflect  the  wishes 
of  an  increasing  number  of  Canadi- 
ans. It  would  also  pose  a  consider- 
able threat  to  the  hegemonic  con- 
trol exercised  by  the  Tories  and 
Grits.  The  GDP  would  advocate  uni- 
versal prescription  drug  coverage 
and  oppose  privatized  health  care; 
shift  the  emphasis  in  Afghanistan 
to  diplomacy,  defence,  and  develop- 
ment; create  green-collar  jobs;  and 
promote  pollution-based  taxation. 
In  an  increasingly  divided  country 
where  health  care,  Afghanistan  and 
the  environment  are  hot  button  is- 
sues, we  need  a  political  party  that 
can  think  outside  the  box  and  re- 
shape the  tired,  traditional  style  of 
politics. 

Layton's  about-face  over  May's 
inclusion  in  the  televised  leader- 
ship debates  betrayed  his  anxiety 
over  the  Green  Party's  snowballing 
popularity.  May  is  here  to  stay,  and 
Layton  feels  the  heat.  The  frumpy 


All  signs  indicate  that  the  Greens  and  the  NDP  would  make  a  perfect  fit. 


but  feisty  May  was  tackling  envi- 
ronmental issues  long  before  it  was 
cool,  and  long-time  supporters  of 
the  NDP  and  Liberals  are  intrigued 
by  her  policies.  Voting  in  Canada 
is  rarely  as  simple  as  selecting  the 
preferred  candidate.  Liberal  leader 
Stephane  Dion  and  Mays'  non-com- 
pete deal  is  telling.  Though  the  NDP 
has  long  been  the  party  of  choice  for 
progressives,  many  would-be  sup- 
porters cast  strategic  votes  for  the 
Liberals  when  the  Conservatives 
seem  poised  to  win.  Canadians  are 
increasingly  dissatisfied  with  the 


rigid,  first-past-the-post  system,  and 
they're  looking  for  creative  ways  to 
make  their  voices  heard.  Cap'n  Jack 
must  ask  himself  whether  he's  sat- 
isfied with  his  party's  honourable, 
but  ultimately  powerless  role  as  the 
"conscience  of  Canada."  A  merger 
would  appeal  to  those  who  see  the 
NDP  and  the  Greens  as  virtually 
identical.  If  the  number  of  viable 
parties  was  decreased  to  three — 
Conservatives,  Liberals,  or  GDP — 
the  small-I  liberal  vote  would  be 
strengthened,  and  the  GDP  would 
appear  more  legitimate  to  voters. 


A  glance  at  the  major  party  web- 
sites is  revealing.  The  Conservative 
site's  home  page  features  a  photo  of 
Harper  at  home  with  his  family,  re- 
laxing on  a  sofa  and  leaning  to  the 
right.  Harper's  wife  Laureen  is  listed 
beneath  the  Prime  Minister's  under 
the  heading  of  "leader,"  indicating 
that  she  is  the  First  Lady  of  Canada. 
The  Liberal  website  is  bland  and 
awkward,  a  fitting  metaphor  for  the 
campaign  and  leadership  style  of 
Dion  thus  far.  The  NDP  site  is  smart, 
practical,  and  features  an  attractive 
orange  glow.  But  the  Green  Party's 


site  is  by  far  the  most  impressive. 
Despite  its  overly  commercial  aes- 
thetic— it  looks  more  like  an  ad  for 
Garnier  Fructis  than  a  political  party 
website — the  Green's  site  dispenses 
with  the  window  dressing  and  dis- 
closes its  policies  in  with  clarity.  If 
websites  are  an  accurate  measure 
of  political  acuity,  then  May  scores 
points  for  keeping  it  real. 

Former  Prime  Minister  Kim  Camp- 
bell was  crucified  for  saying  that  an 
election  was  no  time  to  debate  the 
issues.  This  doesn't  mean  our  cam- 
paigns have  to  mirror  the  celebrity 
circus  of  American  politics  today, 
where  airbrushed  candidates 
compete  in  a  popularity  contest — 
Canadian  politics  are  boring,  and 
that's  a  good  thing.  Our  leadership 
debates  have  always  been  more  in- 
clusive than  they  are  south  of  the 
border;  the  public  support  that  will 
allow  May  to  crash  the  boy's  club 
on  October  1st  is  democracy  at 
work.  Much  depends  on  how  well 
May  performs  in  the  debates,  but 
she  has  little  to  lose.  If  she  is  ig- 
nored by  Harper  and  Layton,  they 
will  seem  like  male  chauvinists. 
If  she  wipes  the  floor  with  them, 
her  popularity  will  only  increase. 
Either  way,  she  will  be  chipping 
away  at  a  rotting  foundation  which 
supports  stale  ideas.  The  NDP  and 
Green  Party  are  similar  in  spirit,  if 
not  in  terms  of  their  policies.  Their 
support  base  includes  far  more 
than  just  hippies,  tree-huggers,  and 
university  students  in  Che  Guevera 
t-shirts.  By  merging,  the  two  par- 
ties can  offer  Canadians  a  strong  al- 
ternative; no  one  will  play  the  vote 
vacuum  in  a  four-party  race.  They 
could  repaint  the  electoral  map  in 
the  colours  of  the  Miami  Dolphins. 
And  they  could  win. 


A  time  to  renew  the  faith 

Now  more  than  ever,  Israel  needs  a  Prime  Minister  who  can  sell  the  two-state  solution. 


JOSHUA  XIONG 

Associate  Comment  Editor 


Since  the  Kadima-led  pullout  from  Gaza  in 
2005,  Israelis  have  had  little  faith  that  with- 
drawal from  occupation  will  achieve  peace 
with  the  Palestinians.  Since  this  divisive  and 
traumatizing  experience,  Israelis  have  wit- 
nessed the  election  of  terrorist  group  Hamas 
to  the  Palestinian  Authority  (which  many  at- 
tribute to  the  pullout,  correctly  or  not)  and 
the  subsequent  bombarding  of  their  cities  by 
Hamas  militants.  What  was  supposed  to  give 
Israel  relief  in  the  occupied  territories  has 
only  moved  enemies  closer  to  the  heartland. 

Tzipi  Livni  was  a  heartening  choice  for  Is- 
rael's next  Prime  Minister.  Livni  is  a  support- 
er of  a  two-state  solution  and  the  creation, 
in  theory,  of  a  Palestinian  state.  Despite  the 
Olmert  government's  mistakes  over  the  past 
three  years,  these  are  the  only  means  of  at- 
taining true  peace.  So  long  as  the  Palestin- 
ian territories  remain  occupied,  both  the 
corrupt  Fatah  and  the  fanatical  Hamas — 
two  sides  of  the  same  militant,  authoritarian 
political  coin — will  retain  their  legitimacy 
in  Palestinian  eyes.  History  proves  that  nei- 


ther faction  has  been  an  effective  partner  in 
achieving  peace  with  Israel  and  a  better  fu- 
ture for  Palestinians.  Until  Palestinians  have 
greater  control  over  their  fate,  and  thus  the 
incentive  to  build  up  their  democratic  and 
civil  institutions,  they  will  remain  in  a  state 
of  dysfunction  and  penury.  It  is  this  failed 
state  status  that  gives  rise  to  Palestinian 
terrorist  movements  and  the  culture  of  glo- 
rification. Until  this  problem  is  fixed,  Israel 
will  never  be  able  to  coexist  easily  with  its 
neighbour. 

A  two-state  solution  can't  be  implemented 
immediately.  It  might  be  far  more  prudent 
to  work  with  Palestinians  in  reforming  their 
society  before  handing  over  full  control  of 
both  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  Strip  (and 
possibly  shared  control  of  Jerusalem)  to 
any  one  political  group.  But  when  the  time 
comes  for  statehood  to  be  considered,  Israel 
must  be  ready  to  give  the  Palestinians  what 
they  deserve.  That  Livni  believes  in  this, 
and  that  she  has  demonstrated  her  compe- 
tence as  Foreign  Affairs  Minister,  makes  her 
the  right  person  to  restore  Israeli  faith  in  the 
ever-elusive  but  absolutely  necessary  two- 
state  peace  solution. 


Tzipi  Livni  shares  a  handshake  with  Fatah  leader  Mahmoud  Abbas 
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Gastiononix^ 


WITH  JASMIN  BHAWRA 


The  past  few  weeks  have  seen 
panic  and  paranoia  surround- 
ing the  issue  of  food  safety. 
Salmon,  beef,  ham,  ready-to- 
eat  deli  products  and  meat 
sandwiches  from  several  food 
chains  and  supermarkets  have 
been  recalled  due  to  listerio- 
sis outbreaks.  For  the  typical 
omnivore,  avoiding  particular 
products  for  several  weeks 
wasn't  a  big  sacrifice.  How- 
ever, sliced  mushrooms,  certain 
brands  of  cheese  and  even 
pre-made  cookie  dough  have 
been  pulled  off  the  market 
due  to  the  danger  of  listeria  or 
salmonella.  All  of  this  negative 
media  buzz  would  leave  any 
consumer  stumped  about  what 
is  really  safe  to  eat. 

In  total  about  12  people 
have  died  from  the  listeriosis 
outbreak  in  Ontario  this  year, 
with  the  number  of  nationwide 
cases  estimated  at  around  26. 
Listeria  monocytogenes,  the 
bacteria  that  cause  listeriosis, 
can  be  commonly  found  in  soil, 
vegetation,  water,  animals, 
and  even  humans.  Any  organ- 
ism can  carry  the  bacteria 
without  even  knowing  it.  Usu- 
ally, carriers  of  listeria  don't 
develop  listeriosis,  but  those 
who  do  become  ill  experience 
symptoms  characteristic  of 
food  poisoning.  In  the  most 
severe  cases,  the  disease 
can  lead  to  brain  infection  or 
death.  According  to  Health 
Canada,  "20  to  30  per  cent  of 
foodborne  listeriosis  infections 
in  high-risk  individuals  may  be 
fatal,"  with  the  elderly,  most 
pregnant  women  and  those 
with  weak  immune  systems 
at  greatest  risk.  Amendments 
have  been  made  to  the  Food 
and  Drugs  Act,  as  well  as  the 
Canada  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Act  to  prevent  future 
outbreaks,  although  Canada 
possessed  relatively  strict  food 
safety  policies  and  regulations 
prior  to  these  changes. 

The  fact  remains  that  you 
can't  win  the  fight  against 
nature.  We  associate  with 
potentially  fatal  bacteria  on  a 
daily  basis.  The  good  news  is 
that  there  are  some  safe  food- 
handling  practices  that  can 
be  used  at  home  to  minimize 
the  chance  of  foodborne  ill- 
ness. For  one,  most  bacteria 
cannot  survive  heat  and  will 
be  eliminated  by  properly 
cooking  meat.  Always  follow 
the  packaging  instructions 
regarding  correct  food  stor- 
age and  preparation.  Clean 
and  sanitize  all  surfaces  and 
utensils  for  preparation  of  raw 
food.  Refrigerate  food  prompt- 
ly and  only  keep  leftover  food 
for  a  maximum  of  four  days. 
When  defrosting  food,  do  so 
in  a  microwave,  cold  water  or 
in  the  refrigerator — never  at 
room  temperature.  Regularly 
monitor  the  fridge  temperature 
(recommended  four  degrees 
Celsius  or  below).  Store  meats 
below  food  that  will  be  con- 
sumed raw.  Most  foodborne 
illnesses  or  bacteria  cannot 
be  eradicated  entirely,  so  it's 
up  to  consumers  to  take  food 
safety  seriously. 


Going  the  distance 


Eating  locally  grown  food  helps  your  health,  the  environment,  and  Ontario  farmers,  finds  SARAH  BURD 


Visiting  the  grocery  store  used  to  be  so 
easy,  but  while  perusing  the  produce 
section  I  encountered  an  unexpected 
dilemma.  Two  kinds  of  apples  caught  my  eye; 
both  begged  to  be  eaten,  but  one  was  grown  in 
Ontario,  the  other  in  New  Zealand.  I  questioned 
whether  this  New  Zealand  apple  should  take  a 
ride  in  my  grocery  cart.  Could  the  locally-grown 
Ontario  apple  be  the  better  choice? 
The  local  eating  movement  has  recently 


grabbed  the  media's  attention  and  public  inter- 
est. Spurred  by  'locavores'  who  prefer  to  eat 
food  that  is  locally  grown  and  harvested,  the 
movement  has  entered  mainstream  culture  with 
the  help  of  people  such  as  Alisa  Smith  and  J.B. 
MacKinnon.  Their  book.  The  100-Mile  Diet,  fol- 
lows their  year-long  commitment  to  eat  food 
only  grown  and  produced  within  a  100-mile  ra- 
dius of  their  Vancouver  home.  Not  surprisingly, 
it  became  a  national  bestseller.  Local  eating 
has  a  strong  impact  environmentally,  economi- 
cally, socially  and,  of  course, 
on  one's  personal  health.  Food 
grown  and  produced  closer  to 
home  has  traveled  a  shorter 
distance  than  imported  food 
and  thus,  has  used  fewer  fossil- 
fuels  and  non-renewable  re- 
sources. Indeed,  this  informs 
the  nutritional  content  of  lo- 
cally-grown food;  the  further 
your  food  travels  to  get  to  your 
plate,  the  more  nutrients  that 
are  lost  from  the  final  product. 
Ontario-grown  and  produced 
food  is  not  only  better  for  your 
health,  it's  also  great  for  your 
palate.  (It  tastes  fresher  because  it  is  fresher!  ) 
Locavores  support  the  local  food  economy  and 
in  the  process  build  food  systems  that  are  sus- 
tainable. This  is  the  story  Barbara  Kingsolver 
tells  in  Animal,  Vegetable,  Miracle,  chronicling 
her  family's  yearlong  experience  of  only  buying 
food  grown  and  raised  in  their  local  region  or  by 
themselves. 

Changing  food  habits  may  seem  like  a  daunt- 
ing, even  scary  thought  for  students  who  have 
enough  to  worry  about  with  classes,  assign- 
ments, and  social  lives.  Besides,  how  could 


someone  who's  dependent  upon  their  college 
cafeteria  change  their  eating  habits  even  if  they 
wanted  to?  Luckily,  you're  probably  eating  lo- 
cally to  some  extent  and  didn't  even  realize  it. 
The  University  of  Toronto  has  done  the  work  for 
you  by  partnering  with  Local  Food  Plus  (LFP), 
a  non-profit  organization  that  links  local  Ontario 
farmers  and  processors  with  institutions.  Since 
2006,  U  of  T  has  been  working  with  LFP  to  incor- 
porate local  food  produced  through  socially  and 
environmentally  sus- 
tainable ways  into  a 
number  of  cafeterias 
and  residences  at  St. 
George  campus. 

If  you're  hungry  for 
more  locally  grown 
food,  you  need  not  go 
far.  There  are  farm- 
ers' markets  in  the 
GTA  almost  every 
day  of  the  week.  If 
you  haven't  checked  one  out  this  summer,  many 
markets  stay  open  well  into  the  fall  season,  some 
even  into  winter.  Farmers'  markets  feature  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables,  and  you'll  often  find  meat 
and  dairy  products  as  well.  One  of  the  greatest 
rewards  of  shopping  at  these  markets  is  meeting 
those  who  grow  your  food,  Ontario's  farmers.  1 
was  recently  given  such  an  opportunity  with  Ron 
VanHart,  owner  of  VanHart's  All  Organic  family 
farm  and  frequent  friendly  face  at  the  Bloor  and 
Borden  Street  farmers'  market. 


were  able  to  stay  in  business,  VanHart  assured  me 
it  wasn't  easy.  He  aired  his  frustration  saying,  "We 
don't  get  the  big  pay-cheque  [...]  I  had  a  career  for 
thirty  years  to  pay  for  everything  that  came  on  my 
farm  and  my  wife  still  has  a  job,"  adding,  "Why  isn't 
there  a  standard  of  living  for  a  farmer  who  com- 
petes in  the  local  economy?" 

VanHart  and  other  Ontario  farmers  may  one 
day  have  that  standard  of  living,  given  the  recent 
surge  of  media  interest  in  eating  locally.  The  public 
is  hearing  the  farmers'  story  and  they're  respond- 
ing, "because  nobody's  heard  this  kind  of  honesty 
before  and  they  never  realized  that  it  was  as  bad  as 
it  was,"  says  VanHart.  As  a  witness  to  the  dramatic 
changes  the  agriculture  industry  has  undergone 
in  the  past  thirty  years,  VanHart  is  finally  seeing 
positive  changes.  "Attendance  to  all  the  farmers' 
markets  across  Ontario  have  jumped  leaps  and 
bounds  in  the  last  couple  years  because  finally, 
finally  people  [...]  don't  want  to  talk  to  the  chain 
store  [and]  they  don't  want  to  talk  to  a  produce 
broker,  they  want  to  talk  to  the  grower."  But  people 
aren't  just  coming  for  the  conversation;  they're 
coming  for  the  food.  VanHart's  success  is  a  testa- 
ment to  this  fact. 

VanHart  realizes  that  many  people  don't  eat  local 
because  they  simply  haven't  been  informed  about 
the  option.  He  aims  to  increase  public  awareness 
and  knowledge  about  Ontario  farming  through 
film  and  television.  The  VanHart  website  will  soon 
feature  an  extended  commercial  on  his  f^rm  and 
family  story.  Ron's  father,  John  VanHart,  was  an  in- 
novator in  Ontario  organic  farming  and  a  pioneer 


In  a  recent  phone  interview,  VanHart  made  his 
case  for  shopping  from  Ontario  farmers  at  local 
markets,  saying  supermarket  chain  stores  are 
"buying  cheap  food  from  other  countries  and 
when  you  buy  cheap  food  from  other  countries, 
you're  not  supporting  Ontario,  you're  not  support- 
ing Canada."  Indeed,  this  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  so  many  family  farms  have  stopped  operat- 
ing in  Ontario.  According  to  Statistics  Canada, 
around  72,000  farms  were  operating  in  Ontario  in 
1986.  As  of  2006,  there  has  been  a  loss  of  just  over 
15,000  farms  in  this  province.  For  those  farms  that 


LOCAL  FOOD  IN  THE  CITY 


A  MyMarket  Bloor.Borden 

•  Lippincott  Street,  Green  P  Carpark 

•  Wednesdays,  3  to  7  p.m. 
June  4  to  October  29 

B  MyMarket  SickKlds  Hospital 

•  University  Avenue  and  Elm  Street 

•  Tuesdays,  9  a.m.  to  2  p.m. 
Junel  to  October  26 

C  Nathan  Philips  Square  Market 

•  Toronto  City  Hall,  Bay  Street  and 
Queen  Street 

•  Wednesday  -  8  a.m.  to  2;30  p.m. 
June  4  to  October  15 

D  St.  Lawrence  Farmers'  Market 

•  92  Front  Street  East,  near  Jarvis  Street 

•  Saturday  -  5  a.m.  to  2  p.m. 
All  year 


of  Holland  Marsh,  one  of  the  best  produce-growing 
areas  in  Canada.  VanHart's  excitement  for  the  com- 
mercial is  quickly  subdued  as  he  points  out  he  is 
not  in  this  for  the  money.  For  him  and  his  family's 
farm,  the  commercial  is  a  way  "we  can  work  on  our 
audience  and  explain  and  educate."  This  Ontario 
farmer  is  not  a  one-trick  pony.  "In  terms  of  public 
relations  we're  just  in  the  beginning  of  the  trail. 
Now  that  we're  getting  an  audience,  we're  going  to 
take  it  up  another  notch  in  the  next  couple  years 
and  we're  going  to  take  our  own  innovations  here 
[in  film  to  grow]  so  that  we  can  take  agriculture  to 
a  new  level  that  the  public  is  just  going 
to  love  [. . .]  and  love  to  support."  By  next 
year,  he  hopes  to  release  a  documentary 
on  organic  farming.  These  films  are  ex- 
pected to  offer  a  glimpse  into  the  farm- 
ing lifestyle  VanHart  believes  is  the  "best 
for  mind,  body,  and  soul."  It  is  through 
endeavours  like  VanHart's  and  other 
proponents  of  local  eating  that  Ontario 
farmers  are  finally  getting  the  attention 
and  appreciation  they  deserve. 

After  talking  to  Mr.  VanHart  and  learn- 
ing that  local  eating  is  more  than  just  a 
fad,  1  began  grocery  shopping  with  a  dif- 
ferent mindset.  Now  I  shop  with  an  un- 
derstanding and  awareness  of  how  pur- 
chasing certain  foods  support  Ontario's 
farmers  and  the  province's  economy. 
Buying  groceries  has  become  a  way  of 
protecting  the  environment  and  keeping 
my  body  healthy.  Who  knew  local  eating 
in  Toronto  offered  so  many  rewards,  and 
such  delicious  apples? 
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S_c  i  e  nee  in  Pi  c t  ur es 


Chemicals  That  Changed  The  World 


CIBC  PRESENTS 

ENTREPRENEURSHIP101 


This  free,  non-credit  course  is  designed  to  introduce  members 
of  the  research  community  to  issues  relating  to  starting 
and  growing  a  technology-based  business.  It  is  targeted 
to  graduate  students,  post-docs,  faculty,  technicians  and 
others  active  in  research  in  biological  and  physical  sciences, 
computer  science  and  engineering. 

The  series  will  offer  lectures  on  a  range  of  topics  including 
financing,  defining  markets,  hiring  teams  and  protecting 
intellectual  property.  No  prior  knowledge  of  business  is 
reguired. 

Registration  is  free  but  reguired.  CIBC  presents 
Entrepreneurship  101  begins  on  Wednesday,  October  1, 
so  register  today! 


Register  for  free  online  at  www.marsdd.com/ent101 


DATE  I  TIME  |  LOCATION 
Wednesday  evenings 
Oct.1,  2008- April  29,  2009 
5:30pm 

MaRS  Auditorium 


FOR  MORE  INFORMATION 
Janet  Grant 
416-673-8115 
events@marsdd.com 


For  more  events  visit  www.marsdd.com/events 


MaRS  Centre 
101  College  Street 
Toronto,  Ontario 
416.673.8100 


Located  at  the  southeast  corner  of 
College  Street  and  University  Avenue 

*  Subway  S.  streetcar  access 

*  Onsite  parking  off  Elizabeth  Street 


Nicotine 


Nicotine,  the  ac 
tive  molecule 
in  tobacco, 
has  an  im- 
mense impact 
on  the  world 
as  we  know 
it  today.  It 
is  the  centre  of 
an  industry  that 
reports  annual 
revenues  of  over 
$185  billion, 
responsible  for 
approximately  three 
million  deaths  each  year. 

Nicotine  is  a  water  soluble  al- 
kaloid that  crosses  the  blood 
brain  barrier  rapidly  after  it 
is  absorbed  from  the  lungs. 
Reaching  the  brain  roughly 
seven  seconds  after  the  first 
puff  of  a  cigarette,  it  acts  on 
the  nicotinic  cholinergic  re- 
ceptor, causing  the  release  of 
dopamine  and  endorphins. 
Both  of  these  neurotransmit- 
ters are  believed  to  be  respon- 
sible for  the  mood  altering  ef- 
fects of  nicotine. 

This  molecule  also  has 
some  nefarious  effects,  such 
as  elevated  resting  heart  rate 


i 


This  is  a  3D  representation  of  a 
nicotine  molecule. 


and  blood 
pressure,  as  well  as  in- 
creased blood  lipid  levels,  all  of 
which  increase  the  risk  of  heart 
disease.  It  contributes  to  the 
majority  of  global  lung  cancer 
cases. 

In  the  1500s,  Native  Americans 
introduced  tobacco  to  the  Euro- 
peans, who  were  impressed  by 
the  alkaloids'  alleged  medicinal 
properties.  In  fact,  nicotine  is 
named  after  French  diplomat 
Jean  Nicot,  who  promoted  the 
drug  in  France.  Soon  after  its 
introduction  in  Europe,  the  ad- 
dictive aspect  of  the  chemical 


INFORMATION  SESSION 

DIPLOMA  IN  ACCOUNTING  PROGRAM 


ACCELERATE  YOUR  FUTURE... 

TAKE  THE  GATEWAY  TO  ACCOUNTING 

The  Diploma  in  Accounting  Progrann  (DAP)  at  the 
University  of  British  Columbia  prepares  university 
graduates  with  limited  or  no  training  in  accounting  for 
entry  into  a  professional  accounting  designation 
(CA,  CGA,  CMA,  or  CPA  in  the  US). 

Learn  about  the  opportunities  in  the  accounting  field, 
and  find  out  how  DAP  can  lead  you  in  the  right  direction. 
For  aspiring  accountants,  UBC  DAP  is  the  gateway 
between  an  undergraduate  degree  and  professional 
accounting  designation. 


University  of  Toronto  Information  Session 

Date:  October  2,  2008 

Time:         4:00pm  -  5:00pm 
Location:    BA  1190,  Bahen  Centre 


What  SFU  alumni  are  saying  about  DAP... 

"After  finishing  my  Bachelor's  degree  in  Economics  at  SFU,  I  applied  to 
the  DAP  Program  at  UBC's  Sauder  School  of  Business.  I  chose  DAP 
because  I  believed  that  being  an  accounting  professional  could  take  me 
further  in  my  career. 

As  a  fresh  DAP  graduate,  I  am  now  servicing  my  public  practice  at  KPMG 
LLP  downtown.  Whettier  you're  going  for  a  CA,  CGA,  or  CMA  designation, 
DAP  is  definitely  the  right  place  to  start  your  professional  study." 

Lawrence  Tarn,  BA  (SFU).  Dip  Acc  (UBC) 


1 1  SAUDER 

1  School  of  Business 


Opening  Worsds 


swiftly  took  hold.  From 
a  few  European  explorers,  the 
chemical  is  now  inhaled  by  ap- 
proximately 1.2  billion  people 
worldwide. 

More  recently,  its  neurotoxic 
properties  were  exploited  for 
use  as  a  highly  effective  insec- 
ticide. Interestingly,  nicotine 
does  seem  to  have  some  medici- 
nal potential,  as  believed  by  its 
earliest  proponents.  Recent  re- 
search points  to  a  possible  use 
in  treating  wounds,  depression, 
Alzheimer's  disease,  and  ADHD. 
— SARABJIT  GAHIR 


Can  Religkm^ 

Savetfie 
Eariif 

A  Mutti-Faith' 
Reflection 

5  pm  Thurs,  Sept  25 

Joy  Kennedy,  Christianity 
Aaron  Levy,  Judaism 
Sajjad  Sayeed,  Islam 
Brian  Walsh,  Paganism 

U  of  T  Multi-Faith  Centre  I 
569  Spadina  Avenue 


LSAT  MCAT 
GMAT  GRE 

Preparation  Seminars 


•  Complete  30-Hoar  Seminars 

•  Convenient  Weeliend  Schedule 

*  Proven  Test-Taking  Strategies 

*  Experienced  Course  Instructors 

*  Compreliensive  Study  Materials 

•  Simulated  Practice  Exams 

•  Limited  Class  Size 

*  Free  Repeat  Policy 

•  Personal  Tutoring  Available 

*  Thousands  of  Satisfied  Students 


OXFORD  SEMINARS 

416-924-3240 
1-800-269-6719 
www.oxfordseininars.ca 
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VARSITY  A&E 


arts@thevarsity.ca 


Eyes  on  the  prize 


The  Polaris  Prize  is  an  annual  music  award  given  to  the  best  "full-length  Canadian  albunn, 
judged  soly  on  artistic  merit,  without  regard  to  genre  or  record  sales."  It  comes  with  a 
cheque  for  $20,000,  which  has  been  put  to  good  use  by  previous  winners.  Rumour  is  that 
Final  Fantasy's  Owen  Pallet  donated  half  the  money  to  his  label.  Blocks  Recording  Club, 
and  Patrick  Watson  used  the  money  to  pay  the  damages  on  a  Budget  rental  van  that  his 
band  totalled.  As  you  can  see,  the  award  might  not  be  tabloid  fodder  just  yet,  but  one 
lucky  Canadian  artist  will  hit  the  jackpot  at  the  gala  next  week.  The  l/ars/fy  separates  the 
contenders  from  those  who  suck. 


Who  will  win: 


ROB  DUFFY 

Shad— 77ie  Old  Prince 
Here's  hoping  that  Shad  wins  the 
20  grand,  because,  as  he  admit- 
ted in  the  title  of  his  new  single, 
"The  Old  Prince  Still  Lives  At  Home."  Shad 
deserved  the  Polaris  just  for  the  video,  which 
was  a  shot-for-shot  remake  of  the  opening 
credits  of  The  Fresh  Prince  of  Bel-Air,  played 
in  reverse  order  to  find  Shad  back  at  the  nest, 
alone  in  his  room. 


CHANDLER  LEVACK 

ZzribOU— Andorra 
U  of  T  math  whiz  Daniel  Snaith's 
Brian  Wilson-influenced  Andorra 
is  highly  reminiscent  of  last 
year's  would-be  shoe-in.  Miracle  Fortress. 
Trust  this  year's  Polaris  board  to  turn  back 
time  and  find  a  way. 


WYNDHAM  BEnENCOURT-MCCARTHY 

Black  Mountain— /n  the  future 
The  most  hyped  to  emerge  from 
the  rainy  west  rode  last  year's 
prog  tidal  wave  with  their  coat- 
tails  blazing.  Judges  love  any  genre  revival, 
and  these  aww-shucks  kids  are  perfect  for 
the  part. 


Who  should  win: 


Caribou— .Andorra 
Caribou's  Dan  Snaith  crafted  a 
genius  formula  with  Andorra  - 
Beach  Boys  vocals  over  a  bed  of 
60s  psychedelia  that  had  legions  of  hipsters 
singing  along  to  "Desiree." 


(Holy  Fuck— 5/r) 

The  explanation  behind  Stephen 
AJf Harper's  federal  cuts  to  Canadian 
WKmlHKm   artists,  Toronto's  prolific  electro 
outfit  deserve  far  more  than  their  scapegoat 
status.  Fear  is  four-letter  word  too,  you  know. 


(Caribou— /Andorra) 
A  John  Cale  for  the  twenty-first 
century,  Dan  Snaith  takes  typical 
heartbreak  angst  and  covers 
it  with  honey.  "Irene,"  a  discombobulated 
"Stephanie  Says"  for  the  slacker  set,  is  worthy  of 
the  prize  on  its  own. 


Who  shouldn't  have  been 
shortlisted: 


Kathleen  L6mri%— Asking  For  Mow- 
ers 

So  let's  get  this  straight:  there's 
Sarah  Harmer,  Sarah  Slean,  Sarah 
McLachlan. .  .why  wasn't  Kathleen  Edwards  named 
Sarah?  And  didn't  Lilith  Fair  call  it  quits  in  1999? 
Who  still  listens  to  this  stuff? 


Stars — In  The  Bedroom  After 
The  War 

Fulfilling  the  Polaris'  Broken 
Social  Scene  member-quotient. 
Stars'  boring  follow  up  to  2005's  Set  Yourself 
On  Fire  has  the  love-lorne  Montrealers  up 
to  their  old  tricks:  orchestral  chamber  pop, 
sweet  morning-after  laments  that  read  like  an 
aspartame  hangover,  and  the  tortured  (read: 
dubious)  sexuality  of  Morrisey-lite  Torquil 
Campbell. 


Stars — In  Our  Bedroom  After  the 
War 

I    Don't  get  me  wrong,  1  have  no  hate- 
i^^rt^ri  I    on  for  these  endearing,  Montreal- 


based  romantics.  But  when  you  are  selling  out 
Exhibition  Place,  do  you  really  need  $20,000? 


Who  should  have  been 
shortlisted: 


Cadence  ^^V^m—Afterparty 

Babies 

Denied  two  years  ago,  the 
Edmonton  MC  didn't  even  make 
the  short  list  this  year.  Let's  hope  he's  still 
having  fun  at  the  after  parties.  Something 
tells  me  he's  got  that  covered. 


Sandro  Perri  —-Tiny  Mirrors 
Toronto  experimental  artist  Sandro 
Perri's  intimately  crafted  full-length 
debut  was  a  breathtaking  foray  into 
hand-plucked  folk  that  spoke  achingly  of  love.  Col- 
laborating with  some  of  Toronto's  most  talented 
improvisers,  his  inspired  arrangements  veer 
delightfully  into  ambient  noise,  samba,  and  free 
jcizz.  Obviously,  Canada's  critical  public  was  too 
exhausted  from  their  Kevin  Drew  jack-off  session 
to  bump  Perri  to  the  shortlist,  ongoing  since  2001. 


Destroyer— rroi/ftfe  in  Dreams 
The  judges  will  be  kicking  them- 
selves into  next  month  for  not  giv- 
ing props  to  Dan  Bejar's  brilliantly 
woozy  European  blues.  But  alas,  a  penny  for 
his  thoughts  was  never  (even  close)  to  enough. 


The  Phantom  Comedian 

In  Ghost  Town,  Ricky  Gervais  proves  he's  even  funny  in  tine  afterlife 


Will  Sloan 

Film  Critic  ^ 

If  Ricky  Gervais'  characters  have  a 
redeeming  quality,  it's  their  vulner- 
ability. In  the  British  version  of  The 
Office,  Gervais'  David  Brent  was  a 
blowhard  who  deluded  himself  into 
thinking  he  was  a  popular  and  inspi- 
rational boss  ("It's  like  bloody  Dead 
Poets  Society  out  there!"),  when  in 
reality  his  petty  backbiting,  clueless 
bigotry,  excessive  braggadocio,  and 
general  narcissism  were  objects  of 
scorn  and  indifference.  Yet  1  never 
hated  David  Brent:  he's  a  pitiful,  emo- 
tionally needy  figure,  and  that  tem- 
pered his  egoism. 

Ricky  Gervais  understands  com- 
edy. As  Brent,  he  demonstrated  how 
the  slightest  misjudgments  in  tone 
and  context  ruined  the  wannabe  co- 
median's attempts  at  levity.  Perhaps 
the  most  brilliant  moment  in  The  Of 


fice  was  one  of  its  most  subtle:  Brent 
smiles  weakly  and  his  eyes  dart  from 
side  to  side  as  he  explains  his  motto, 
"Live  hard — live  too  bloody  hard, 
sometimes."  Gervais'  glance  suggests 
a  man  desperately  trying  to  convince 
himself  of  his  own  bullshit. 

In  Ghost  Town,  Gervais  plays  Dr. 
Bertram  Pincus,  a  Manhattan  dentist 
who  is  such  a  misanthropic  prick,  he 
might  make  David  Brent  pause  for 
reflection.  Placing  support  instru- 
ments in  his  patients'  mouths  just  to 
shut  them  up,  he  sneaks  out  of  the 
office  early  to  avoid  looking  at  a  co- 
worker's baby  pictures.  Retreating 
nightly  to  his  antiseptic  apartment, 
the  dentist  lives  a  lonely,  hermetic 
existence.  "It's  not  crowds  I  dislike," 
he  says.  "It's  the  individuals  in  the 
crowds." 

After  a  botched  anesthetic  during 
his  colonoscopy  leaves  him  clini- 
cally dead  for  seven  minutes,  Pincus 


gains  the  ability  to  see  and  speak 
to  the  ghosts  who  haunt  New  York, 
stranded  in  a  purgatorial  state  until 
their  "unfinished  business"  is  attend- 
ed to.  The  most  persistent  of  these 
lost  souls  is  Frank  (Greg  Kinnear), 
a  smarmy,  unfaithful  husband  who 
wants  Pincus  to  break  up  his  wife's 
(Tea  Leoni)  impending  marriage 
with  a  "sleazeball  lawyer."  Pincus 
agrees  on  the  condition  that  he  will 
be  left  alone. 

Gervais'  comic  genius  is  not  en- 
tirely intellectual.  Like  W.C.  Fields 
and  the  Three  Stooges,  he  simply 
looks  funny.  His  47-year-old  frame  is 
short  and  plum-shaped,  with  swol- 
len cheeks,  a  neck  that  sags  tiredly, 
and  a  mouth  poised  in  a  weary  gri- 
mace. Preparing  to  meet  Leoni,  he 
experiments  with  a  look  in  front 
of  a  mirror.  The  juxtaposition  be- 
tween Gervais'  puffy  face  and  his 
bizarre  aesthetic  choices  (shirt 


buttons  undone;  hair  combed  like 
a  bad  '80s  rock  star)  is  poignant. 
It's  heartbreaking  to  watch  Gervais' 
characters  try  to  be  more  dashing 
and  charismatic  than  they  are. 

The  film  is  directed  and  co-writ- 
ten by  David  Koepp,  whose  recent 
screenplay  credits,  including  War  of 
the  Worlds  and  Indiana  Jones  and  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Crystal  Skull,  don't 
indicate  how  good  he  is  with  funny, 
rapid-fire  dialogue.  It's  nice  to  see  a 
mainstream  romantic  comedy  with 
so  many  intelligent  and  entertain- 
ing conversations.  The  other  perfor- 
mances are  all  effective,  particularly 
Greg  Kinnear,  who  captures  a  certain 
kind  of  amicable  smugness. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  1  saw  a  screening 
of  the  upcoming  How  to  Lose  Friends 
&  Alienate  People,  a  truly  awful 
comedy  starring  Simon  Pegg  as  yet 
another  jerk  that  finds  redemption. 
The  filmmakers  expect  us  to  sym- 


pathize with  its  obnoxious  hero,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  his  character  arc 
involves  no  real  change  in  personal- 
ity. He's  a  prick  from  the  first  scene 
to  the  last.  Maybe  Gervais'  secret  is 
that  he  always  depicts  his  charac- 
ters with  blunt  objectivity.  The  ac- 
tor doesn't  expect  us  to  sympathize 
with  Pincus,  he  earns  his  redemp- 
tion in  a  way  that  is  plausible  within 
the  story's  context. 

While  Gervais  was  not  involved 
in  the  scripting  or  directing  of  Ghost 
Town,  it  still  feels  tailor-made  for  his 
talents.  Pincus  is  the  type  of  sad-sack 
that  Gervais  specializes  in,  and  there 
are  cringe-inducing  scenes  that  show- 
case his  mastery  of  embarrassment 
comedy.  Initially,  I  was  worried  that 
Gervais  would  be  straitjacketed  by  the 
conventions  of  a  Hollywood  romantic 
comedy,  but  Ghost  Town  understands 
the  persona.  It's  a  Ricky  Gervais  ve- 
hicle, through  and  through. 
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Writers  Wanted  " 

Write  for  Arts  &  Entertainment! 
Contact  recruitment@thevarsity.ca. 


MicCale 

Bring  a  song/ 
guKar  to  celebrate 

peace  &jiislne 

Hosted  by  Mama  D 

7:30  Mondays 

U  of  T  Multi-Faith  Centre 
569  Spadina  Avenue 


Teach  English 
Overseas 


TESOL/TESL  Teacher  Training 
Certification  Courses 

•  Intensive  60-Hoar  Program 

•  Classroom  Hanagement  Techniques 

•  Detailed  Lesson  Planning 

•  ESL  Skills  Development 

•  Comprehensive  Teaching  Materials 

•  Interactive  Teaching  Practicum 

•  Internationally  Recognized  Certificate 

•  Teacher  Placement  Service 

•  Money  Back  Guarantee  Included 

•  Thousands  of  Satisfied  Students 


OXFORD  SEMINARS 

416-924-3240/1-800-269-6719 

www.oxfordseminars.ca 


TECHNICAL  &  COMMERCIAL  GRADUATES 

There  are  three  ways  to  get  a  job  with  Shell.  Ifs  up  to  you  to  decide  which  one  works  best  for  you. 
Whichever  path  you  take,  you  can  expect  plenty  of  training  and  career  choices  once  you  arrive. 
So  you  can  develop  your  potential,  and  together  we  can  help  build  a  responsible  energy  future. 

Internships 

You  can  experience  Shell  directly  through  a  paid  student  internship,  which  can  last  anything  from 
eight  weeks  up  to  a  year.  Shell  internships  arfe  a  fully  assessed  route  into  Shell  wtiere  you  will  gain 
first-hand  experience  of  vy^iat  it's  like  to  work  with  a  global  company. 

Gourami  Business  Challenge 

This  is  a  one  week  challenge  for  final  year  students,  where  you'll  work  as  part  of  a  team  to  develop  a 
business  plan  for  Shell  in  the  fictional  country  of  Gourami.  The  challenge  simubies  situations  that  arise 
in  the  energy  industry  and  gives  you  a  chance  to  make  strategic  decisions  and  recommendations. 

Assessment  Day 

Here  we'll  explore  how  well  you  cope  with  various  business  scenarios  -  assessing  your  capacity  to 
analyse  critical  issues  and  identify  the  -wider  implications,  as  well  as  your  aptitude  for  dealing  with 
change  and  driving  your  ovm  learning,  and  your  ability  to  identify  and  influence  key  stakeholders. 

Think  further.  Visit  vwvw.shell.ca/careers. 
Shell  is  an  equal  opportunity  employer. 


HELP  WANTED 


LEGS  BEAUTIFUL 

hosiery  boutiques,  salespersons  required 
at  both  111  Yorkville  Ave.  and  Bay  view 
Village  Shopping  Centre  locations,  flex- 
ible hours  available,  a  pleasant  fashion 
store  work  environment,  416-399-6470. 

SEPTEMBER  OPENINGS 

$16.00  base/appt.  Ideal  for  students. 
Customer  sales/svc.  Conditions  apply, 
PT/FT,  Scholarships,  Flexible  schedules, 
Call:  416-604-3666 


Advertise  in  the  Varsity 

ads@thevarsity.ca 


CLASSIFIEDS 


ACCOMMODATIONS 


THREE  BEDROOM  APARTMENT 
AVAILABLE  FOR  RENT 

Very  quiet.  Walking  distance  to  subway 
stations.  Can  be  shared.  No  pets,  no 
smokers.  Call  416-535-4295. 


FOR  SALE 


VINYL  RECORDS  &  COS 

High  quality,  hand-picked  selec- 
tion. Major  &  minor  musical  genres. 
We  buy  and  sell.  3  minutes  S  of  College 
&  St.  George,  18  Baldwin.  416-979-2822. 
Around  Again  Records. 


SERVICES 


ELECTROLYSIS  AND  ACNE  TREATMENT 
50%  OFFFIRST  TREATMENT 

Bay  Street  Clinic  416  921-1357 
www.baystreetclinic.com 


TUTORING 


MATH,  STATS,  AND  SCIENCE  TUTOR 
AVAILABLE 

All  first  and  second  year  courses,  includ- 
ing organic  chemistry  and  statistics.  Ask 
about  our  downtown  satellite  office. 
www.mostly-math.com  416-502-1717 


MCAT  TOEFL,  lELTS,  GRE 
AND  GMAT  TUTORING 

No  minimum  hours  to  sign  up  for,  pay-as- 
you-go  system,  resources  supplied. 
wvw.mostly-math.com  416-502-1717 

EXPERT  ENGLISH  TUTOR: 

Writing,  Conversation,  Resumes,  Cover 
Letters,  Job  Interview  Coaching,  Personal 
Statements,  Grad  School  Admission 
Essays.  Reasonable  rates.  Contact  Cori  at 
416-487-8353,  or  at  corid@rogers.com 


EDITING 


EXPERT  PROFESSIONAL  EDITING 

From  format  to  style,  of  academic  arti- 
cles, theses,  and  dissertations.  Graduate 
students  only  APA,  MLA  styles  are  spe- 
cialties. Mary  Anne  Carswell,  MA,  MEd, 
mcarswell@sympatico.ca,  416-303-3106. 

EXPERT  EDITOR 

Thorough  editing  of  theses,  term  papers, 
and  applications  on  hard  copy  or  com- 
puter file.  Expertise  in  human  rights, 
world  business,  bestediting.ca  Call  V. 
Smith,  416  690-2576. 


Advertise  in  the  My 


ads@thevarsity.ca 

416-946-7604 


VARSITY  CLASSIFIEDS  cost  $1 2.00  for  twenty-five  words.  $0.25  for  each  additional  word.  Rates  include  one  line  of  bold  type  for  the  ad  header.  No  copy  changes  after  submission. 
Submit  ads  by  email,  mail  or  phone.  Ads  must  be  submitted  at  least  four  days  prior  to  publication.  Varsity  Classifieds,  21  Sussex  Ave,  Suite  #306,  Toronto,  ON,  M5S 1 J6.  Call  416-946-7604  or  email  ads@thevarsity.ca. 
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The  Varsity 


www.harthouse.ca  FILMBOARD 


and  the  UofT  Film  Festival 


Wednesday  September  24**^  I  7:00  -  10:00pm 

No  cover  charge  I  Everyone  is  welcome!  I  At  Hart  House,  in  the  Quad 

Join  us  in  the  Hart  House  Quad  at  7:00pm  for  hors  d'oeuvres,  cash  bar,  a  quiet 
jazz  trio  and  film  and  video  loop  installations.  The  Film  Screening  begins  at 
8:30pm  and  will  feature  mostly  student  shorts  including  the  final  results  of  the 
2008  Film  Board  Farm  Project  and  the  final  cut  of  last  years  IMew  Filmmakers  Project. 


BveryoTre 


^1  ^^^^^l^lgQjllg^ 


Film  Board  Workshops  this  Weekend 


Friday,  September  26,  4:00  -  6:00pm 

Understanding  Video  Formats  I  Free  I  Students  only 

Saturday,  September  27,  12:00  -  4:00pm 
Introduction  to  Movie-Making  I  Free  I  Students  only 

Sunday,  September  28,  10:00am  -  1:00pm 

Introduction  to  Super  8  Film  Cameras  I  Free  I  Students  only 
Sunday,  September  28,  2:00  to  5:00  pm 

Introduction  to  16mm  Film  Cameras  I  Free  I  Students  only 


www.hhfilmboard  .com 


On-Line  Movie  Contest  I  Oct.  10  -  14/08 


If  you  are  looking  for  a  chance  to  make  a  movie  under  tight 
restrictions  and  then  upload  it  for  the  world  to  cheer  (or  jeer), 
now's  your  chance.  The  Hart  House  Fflm  Board  is  sponsoring  the 
Thanks  for  Nothing  On-Line  Movie  Contest.  All  entries 
will  be  viewable  on  the  Film  Board  YouTube  channel. 
Contest  details  @  www.hhfilmboard.com 


thevBxsity.ca 


West  Entrance,  TTY 
Accessibility  Fund  available: 
accessibi  I  ity®harthouse.ca 


thevarsitysports@hotmail.com 
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Checking  out 
The  Score 


The  Varsity  hit  sports  station  The 
Score's  street  party  to  snap  some  shots 
and  celebrate  the  construction  of  its 
brand  new  HD  studio.  See  next  page 
for  story. 
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Everyone  can  score 


SARAQUINN 
and  CHARLES  TRAPUNSKi 

Varsity  Staff 

The  last  day  of  summer  was  a  first  for  Cana- 
dian sports  fans.  On  Saturday,  the  television 
station  The  Score  hosted  a  street  party  and  in- 
vited the  entire  city  to  the  corner  of  King  and 
Peter  to  celebrate  its  brand  new  street  front, 
high-definition  studio.  The  Score  personnel, 
athletes,  and  fans  co-mingled  on  the  street  as 


1  was  singing  the  national  antliem  and  I  made  a 
baby  cry  and  I  thinl(  on  the  strength  of  that,  the 
boss  was  tilce,  olcay,  we  can  air  this  stuff' 


Kardinal  Offishall  and  the  Trews  provided  a 
live  soundtrack.  This  street  party  marked  the 
first  time  in  history  that  any  Canadian  sports 
network  offered  fans  an  up-close  and  per- 
sonal studio  experience.  Even  after  the  music 
stopped,  the  road  barricades  came  down,  and 
the  party  died.  The  Score  promised  to  remain 
open  to  fans  with  a  bevy  of  new  interactive 
programming. 

"The  most  interesting  part  with  the  new 
studio  is  going  to  be  [that]  we  have  so  many 
different  areas  where  we  can  shoot  our  dif- 
ferent shows,  before  we  did  everything  from 


the  same  set.  Now,  we  have  so  many  different 
elements  we  can  work  in,"  said  Greg  Sansone, 
The  Score's  veteran  anchor  and  vice  presi- 
dent of  production.  "We've  got  a  show  called 
Court  Surfing,  that  airs  every  Tuesday  night 
during  the  NBA  season  and  that  will  involve 
a  studio  audience.  We'll  have  people  actually 
in  [the  studio],  interacting  with  our  hosts,  live 
throughout  the  show.  Literally,  we're  bringing 
people  into  the  studio  to  be  part  of  the  show." 

Steve  Kouleas  echoed  this  sentiment.  His 
current  show  The  Spin  will  revamp  its  format 
into  the  interaction- 
heavy  Hardcore 
Hockey  Talk.  "We'll 
take  more  callers, 
have  more  interac- 
tion because  now 
we  have  an  outdoor 
street  studio... If  you 
want  to  ask  a  question,  well  now  you  know 
what,  doggone  it,  [you]  can  go  sit  outside  the 
show  and  camp  outside.  [You]  will  get  on  the 
show,"  he  said. 

Despite  the  changes  in  format,  Kouleas 
promises  that  fans  will  love  his  new  program. 
Hardcore  Hockey  Talk  will  include  all  of  the 
same  features  that  made  The  Spin  a  success 
with  the  added  bonus  of  fan  interaction.  "It's 
better  from  the  point  that  you  can  have  a  big- 
ger say.  It's  not  a  show  that  you  watch  [like] 
you  watch  ER;  it's  your  show,  you're  a  part  of 
[it],"  he  said. 


The  Score  is  dedicated  to  covering  the  CIS 
with  broadcasts  of  university  football  and 
basketball  games.  Sansone,  a  U  of  T  alum, 
reveals  that  he  still  follows  the  Varsity  Blues, 
particularly  the  football  team. 

"What  a  relief,  to  finally  win  that  game," 
Sansone  said  of  the  Blues'  dramatic  losing 
streak-ending  season  opener.  "We  all  knew 
[the  win]  was  coming  eventually.  The  prob- 
lem is,  when  it's  prolonged  as  it  was,  you 
really  start  to  get  the  sense  that  [the  losing 
streak]  is  never  going  to  end." 

Kouleas  is  optimistic  about  the  Blues'  fu- 
ture. "After  they  won  their  first  game  I  pre- 
dicted that  they  would  be  in  the  playoffs  this 
year,"  he  said.  "If  you  guys  are  [reading  this], 
you  better  be  in  the  postseason!" 

This  positive  outlook  dominated  the  street 
party.  By  opening  up  its  studio  to  fans,  The 
Score  made  it  seem  like  anything,  includ- 
ing the  Blues  making  the  playoffs,  was  pos- 
sible. While  each  personality  had  their  own 


'It's  pretty  crazy,  because  you  hold  these  [athletes] 
in  a  certain  light  and  you  just  hope  that  they're 
what  you  imagine  them  to  be,  and  when  they  fulfill 
it,  you're  like,  'oh,  this  guy  was  so  awesome' 


unique  approach  to  broadcasting,  they  all 
shared  one  piece  of  advice  to  fans  and  aspir- 
ing sports  broadcasters:  dream  big  and  work 
hard. 

Kouleas  explained,  "if  you  want  to  get  into 
television  [...]  you  don't  just  practice  when 
you're  on  [TV],  just  like  you  don't  say,  'I'll 
practice  being  a  good  lover  just  when  I'm 
actually  making  love'  [...]  You're  a  student 
of  how  to  become  a  better  lover,  you're  a 
student  of  how  to  become  a  better  broad- 
caster." 

There  was  one  clear  message  that  came 
out  of  the  street  party:  it  takes  a  lot  of  dedi- 
cation and  desire  before  learning  how  to 
score. 


Cabral  "Cabbie"  Richards,  the  host  of  The 
Score's  street  party,  is  no  stranger  to  inter- 
acting with  fans  and  athletes  alike.  His  hit 
segment  "Cabbie  on  the  Street"  showcases 
Richards'  affable  yet  unorthodox  approach 
to  sports  broadcasting  as  he  surprises 
sports  stars  with  informal  questions.  Rich- 
ards, a  self-proclaimed  "fat  dude"  who  got 
into  sports  to  try  and  impress  girls,  explains 
that  he  got  his  start  by  literally  hitting  the 
streets  and  "asking  random  people  sports 
questions"  on  a  wide  array  of  topics. 

"We  shot  [a  segment]  about  the  Canadian 
national  anthem  being  played  before  sport- 
ing events.  At  the  end  of  that  piece,  I  was 
singing  the  national  anthem  and  I  made  a 
baby  cry  and  I  think  on  the  strength  of  that, 
the  boss  was  like,  okay,  we  can  air  this  stuff," 
said  Richards  of  his  humble  beginnings. 

While  Richards  has  moved  on  to  making  fa- 
mous athletes  laugh — including  Kobe  Bryant 
and  David  Ortiz — he  has  not  let  his  success 
go  to  his  head. 
Acting  more  like 
a  fan  than  the 
star  he  has  be- 
come, Richards 
admits  that  he 
still  gets  star- 
struck  during 
interviews.  "It's 
pretty  crazy,  be- 
cause you  hold  these  [athletes]  in  a  certain 
light  and  you  just  hope  that  they're  what  you 
imagine  them  to  be,  and  when  they  fulfill  it, 
you're  like,  'oh,  this  guy  was  so  awesome.'  " 

The  street  party  provided  sports  fans  with 
their  own  opportunity  to  get  star-struck  with 
appearances  by  Toronto  Raptors  Jermaine 
O'Neal  and  Anthony  Parker,  hockey  legend 
Wendel  Clark,  Olympic  gold  medalist  Dono- 
van Bailey,  WWE  stars  CM  Punk  and  Natalya 
and  legend  The  Iron  Sheik,  and  UFC  fighter 
Heath  Herring.  Yet  despite  these  big-name 
celebs,  The  Score  remained  loyal  to  local 
Canadian  sports  with  performances  by  the 
Queen's  marching  band  along  with  represen- 
tatives from  Western. 
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Yankee  Stadium  closes  as  the  Bronx  Bombers  miss 
the  playoffs  despite  $200  million  payroll 


ROB  DUFFY 

Varsity  Staff 


From  the  161st  Street  subway  exit,  Yankee  Stadium 
looks  like  a  drab,  unmarked  grey  mausoleum.  The 
mecca  of  baseball  might  not  be  the  prettiest  facility, 
but  it's  a  mythical  place  for  sports  fans  worldwide. 

After  26  World  Series  championships  (and  three 
papal  visits),  the  New  York  Yankees  have  closed  the 
doors  of  the  most  hallowed  ground  in  the  history  of 
sports  in  favour  of  a  palace  of  luxury  boxes  erected 
just  across  the  street. 

The  lights  of  the  House  That  Ruth  Built  shut  off  for 
the  last  time  on  Sunday  night,  bringing  one  of  the 
greatest  eras  in  sports  to  a  close  in  less  than  spec- 
tacular fashion,  with  the  team  missing  the  playoffs 
for  the  first  time  in  13  years. 

The  Yankees  splashed  out  more  money  than  ever 
(nearly  $400  million)  in  last  year's  off-season  simply 
to  retain  their  core  players,  and  expectations  were 
high  coming  into  2008.  Yet  the  Yankees  find  them- 
selves fighting  off  the  perennially  mediocre  Toronto 
Blue  Jays  for  third  place  in  the  division. 

How  did  it  all  go  wrong? 

In  years  past,  ownership  put  the  brunt  of  the  team's 
failures  squarely  on  the  shoulders  of  grizzled  man- 
ager Joe  Torre,  who  was  fired  unceremoniously  after 
last  season  and  hired  mere  weeks  later  by  the  Los 
Angeles  Dodgers.  Torre  has  since  teamed  up  with 
old  foe  Manny  Ramirez  in  California,  as  the  Dodgers 
cruise  into  the  post-season  while  the  Yankees  clean 
out  their  lockers. 

Instead  of  faulting  Girardi,  who  did  an  admirable 
job  this  year  managing  the  team's  bullpen,  owner 
Hank  Steinbrenner  famously  put  the  blame  on  inju- 
ries when  he  seemed  to  concede  the  season  in  Au- 
gust. 

Smug  Yankee-haters  claim  injuries  are  a  non-factor 
when  your  payroll  is  over  $200  million.  But  it's  a  fact 
that  a  rash  of  serious  injuries  are  a  demoralizing  fac- 
tor that  can  derail  a  whole  season. 

While  catcher  Jorge  Posada  and  left  fielder  Hideki 
Matsui's  seasons  were  all  but  lost  to  various  ail- 
ments, injuries  hit  the  pitching  staff  the  hardest, 
starting  with  ace  Chien-Ming  Wang's  freak  base-run- 
ning injury  in  June,  Joba  Chamberlain's  failed  tran- 
sition into  the  starting  rotation  due  to  tendonitis, 
and  the  complete  failures  of  young  prospects  Phil 
Hughes  and  Ian  Kennedy,  who  went  a  combined  0-8 


before  hitting  the  disabled  list. 

The  biggest  factor  in  the  Yankees'  collapse  has 
nothing  to  do  with  injuries  and  everything  to  do  with 
complacency.  Certainly  this  year's  batting  lineup  had 
the  talent  to  overcome  a  few  setbacks,  but  lacked  the 
drive  to  compete  at  the  highest  level. 

In  failing  to  make  the  playoffs  despite  such  a  mas- 
sive payroll,  the  Yankees  have  become  the  latest  ex- 
ample of  a  star-studded  team  going  down  in  flames. 
As  revenue  and  team  payrolls  increase  to  make  a 
championship  push,  perhaps  a  new  formula  for  suc- 
cess is  emerging — a  core  of  breathtaking  young  tal- 
ent combined  with  a  few  veteran  leaders  to  keep  the 
young  bucks  in  line  and  deflect  the  media  attention 
when  things  get  tough.  It's  a  formula  that  has  worked 
in  recent  years  across  all  major  sports — including 
the  Boston  Red  Sox,  Manchester  United,  and  Detroit 
Red  Wings. 

The  Yankees  aren't  a  youthful  team.  Centre  field 
heir  apparent  Melky  Cabrera  played  so  badly  that  he 
was  sent  down  to  the  minors,  and  at  age  34,  it  looks 
like  Johnny  Damon's  best  days  are  far  behind  him. 
Posada  and  Matsui  are  inching  closer  to  retirement 
along  with  closer  Mariano  River,  as  the  mammoth 
contract  of  Jason  Giambi,  the  least  likeable  player 
in  the  league,  finally  comes  off  the  books  after  seven 
excruciating  seasons. 

Nevertheless,  Yankee  Stadium  is  no  more.  Word 
from  the  City  of  New  York  is  that  the  ballpark  will 
be  torn  down  and  replaced  by  a  series  of  children's 
baseball  diamonds,  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  public 
space  taken  up  by  the  new  stadium. 

When  the  public  park  opens,  1  hope  someone  sug- 
gests christening  it  "Field  of  Dreams".  Imagine  kids 
with  gloves  roaming  the  same  ground  as  did  the 
Yankee  pantheon,  which  may  one  day  be  expanded 
to  include  modern  icons  like  Derek  Jeter  and  maybe 
even — gulp — Alex  Rodriguez. 

While  I  doubt  that  new  Yankee  Stadium  will  be 
nicknamed  "The  House  That  A-Rod  Built,"  the  team 
is  betting  that  the  star  third  baseman  and  close  con- 
fidant of  Madonna  will  break  the  all-time  home  run 
record  there,  cementing  his  place  as  not  only  the 
greatest  player  to  suit  up  in  pinstripes  but  arguably 
the  greatest  to  ever  play  the  game. 

New  memories  will  be  made  in  time,  but  the  Yan- 
kees aren't  heading  into  their  new  digs  on  a  high 
note,  and  it  will  take  time  and  a  massive  change  in 
philosophy  for  success  to  come  home  again. 


UNIVERSITY  OF 

TORONTO 


Graduate  and 
Professional  Schools 
Fair  2008 


Talk  to  representatives  from  over 
100  programs.  List  of  schools  and  programs 
are  on  our  website. 


U  of  T  and  Canadian  programs 

Thursday,  October  2""^      11  a.m.-2  p.m. 

Canadian  and  international  schools 

Friday,  October  S'"*          11  a.m. -2  p.m. 

CAREER  CENTRE 


214  College  Street   •  www.careers.utoronto.ca 


Tomorrow's  Professionals 
Apply  Today! 


Apply  Online! 


I  OMSAS  www.ouac.on.ca/omsas/ 

'I  Ontario  Medical  School  Application  Service 

•  September  1 5,  2008:  Last  day  to  register  for 
:  online  applications 
October  1,  2008:  Application  deadline 


www.ouac.on.ca/olsas/  OLSAS 

Ontario  Law  Scliool  Application  Service 

November  3,  2008:  Application  deadline  -  First  year 
May  1,  2009:  Application  deadline  -  Upper  year 


TEAS  www.ouac.on.ca/teas/ 

Teacher  Education  Application  Service 
November  28,  2008:  Application  deadline 


www.ouac.on.ca/orpas/  ORPAS 

Ontario  Rehabilitation  Sciences  Programs 
Application  Service 

(Audiology,  Occupational  Therapy,  Physical  Therapy/Physiotherapy, 
Speech-Language  Pathology 
January  9,  2009:  Application  deadline 


PHOTO:  DAN  RIGS 


ONTARIO  UNIVERSITIES' APPLICATION  CENTRE 


CENTRE  DE  DEMANDE  D' ADMISSION 
AUX  UNIVERSITES  DE  L  ONTARIO 


170  Research  Lane 
Guelph  ON  NIG  5E2 
www.ouac.on.ca 
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MONDAY 


WEDNESDAY 


THURSDAY 


FRIDAY 


UOFT 

BIKE-TO-CAMPUS 
DAY 

Celebrate  International 
Car- Free  Day  with  a 
carbon-free  commute. 
Free  hot  breakfast  for 
bike  riders  courtesy  of 
The  Hot  Yam! 

•  Events  from  9:30 
a.m.  to  7  p.m. 

•  Willcocks  St. 
(east  of  Spadina) 

•  http://www.sustain- 
ability.utoronto.ca:81/ 
projects/bikechain 


THE  QUANTUM- 
LIMITED 

LINEWIDTH  OF  A 
FEMTOSECOND 
FREQUENCY  COMB 

If  you've  made  it 
this  far  in  the  event 
description,  you  should 
attend  this  lecture. 
Free. 

•  11  a.m.  to  noon. 
McLennan  Physics  Lab, 
Room  606 

(60  St.  George  St.) 

•  tinyurl.com/4g9y9a 


LIFE  SCIENCE 

STUDENTS: 

GETTING 

RESEARCH 

EXPERIENCE 

Create  a  plan  to  build 
your  experience  in  this 
specialized  session. 

•  1  to  2  p.m. 

•  Koffler  Student 
Services  Building, 
Career  Centre  Seminar 
Room 

(214  College  St.) 

•  Pre-register  at  www. 
careers.utoronto.ca 


THE  BOND  BETWEEN 
US:  REFLECTIONS  ON 
THE  HUMAN-ANIMAL 
RELATIONSHIP 

Includes  official  release 
of  children's  book  Wild 
Animals  in  Captivity  by 
Rob  Laidlaw.  Brought  to 
you  by  Zoocheck  Canada. 
$5  in  advance,  $8  at  the 
door. 

•  7:00  p.m 

•  George  Ignatieff  Theatre 
(15  Devonshire  PI.) 

•  www.zoocheck.com/ 
goshopping.html 


GOOD  FOOD  HALL: 
GREMOLATA  2.0 

Sample  the  works  of 
Ontario's  best  farmers  and 
artisanal  food  producers 
and  schmooze  with  the 
food  media.  Portion  of 
proceeds  to  The  Stop.  $20. 

•  6  to  10  p.m. 

•  Hart  House  Great  Hall 
(7  Hart  House  Circle) 

•  uofttix.ca/view. 
php?id=389 


17th  ANNUAL 
VICTORIA  COLLEGE 
BOOK  SALE 

Wide  and  diverse  selection 
of  used  books.  (Just  in 
case  you  have  any  money 
left  after  buying  course 
materials.)  Free  for 
students 

•  Today  through  Monday, 
4  to  9  p.m. 

•  Old  Vic 

(91  Charles  Street  W.) 

•  library.vicu.utoronto.ca 


RAJ  PATEL,  AUTHOR 
OF  STUFFED  AND 
STARVED 

Opening  event  of  New 
College's  Global  Food 
Equity  Speaker  Series. 
Free. 

•  3  p.m. 

•  William  Doo  Auditorium 
(45  Willcocks) 

•  rajpatelevent@gmail. 
com 


FREE  FRIDAY  FILM: 
FUNKY  FOREST:  THE 
FIRST  CONTACT 

Even  the  Cinema  Studies 
Student  Union  can't  seem 
to  figure  out  what  this 
movie's  about.  But  they 
do  guarantee  that  you'll 
laugh.  Free. 

•  7  p.m. 

•  Innis  Town  Hail 
(2  Sussex  Ave.) 

cinssu.sa.utoronto.ca 


CELLIST  SHAUNA 
ROLSTON 

The  celebrated  Canadian 
musician  opens  the 
Faculty  of  Music's  Artist 
Series. 

•  7:30  p.m.  $15  for  students. 

•  Walter  Hall 

(80  Queen's  Park) 

•  www.music.utoronto.ca 


VARSITY  FIELD 
HOCKEY:  TORONTO 
VS.  GUELPH 

Come  on,  when  was  the 
last  time  you  went  to  a 
field  hockey  game? 

•  10:30  a.m.  to  12.30  p.m. 

•  Varsity  Stadium 
(299  BloorSt.  W.) 

•  varsityblues.ca/sports/ 
fieldhockey/ 


TROTSKYIST  LEAGUE/ 
SPARTACUS  YOUTH 
CLUB  FORUM 

Discussion  of  current 
issues  relating  to  the  Dalai 
Lama  and  China.  Free. 

•  7  p.m. 

•  OlSE  Building,  Room 
4414 

(252  Bioor  St.  W.) 

•  spartcan@on.aibn.com 


THE  WORD  ON  THE 
STREET 

Canada's  largest  book 
and  magazine  festival 
is  heaven  for  readers  of 
all  stripes.  Free. 

•  11  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 

•  Queen's  Park 

•  www.hewordontliestreet.ca 


SUNDAY 
CONCERTS: 
SARA  BUECHNER 

Hart  House's  first 
Sunday  concert  of  the 
year  will  feature  works 
of  Dvorak,  Mozart,  and 
Gershwin.  Free. 

•  3:00  p.m. 

•  Hart  House,  Great 
Hall 

(7  Hart  House  Circle) 

•  www.harthousemusic.com 


WE'RE  BACK! 

Check  out  the  first  issue  of  the  Vdrsity 
MdgdzineoD  stands  September  30th 


TAKE  THIS  JOB  AND  SHOVE  IT 


VOto.lOD 


S'TJluSAMMY'S    The  harsh  working  conditions  of  Hart 
House's  Sammy's  Student  Exchange      ^  J 
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Media  ejected 
fromASSU 
vote 

VUTube  camera  crew 
blocked  from  filming  open 
meeting  proceedings 


ANDRE  BOVEE-BEGUN 

Associate  News  Editor 

Current  and  former  Arts  and  Science  Stu- 
dents' Union  executives  forced  Victoria 
University  camera  crew  from  a  council 
meeting  Monday  evening,  citing  non- 
existent legislation.  The  open  meeting 
saw  the  council  vote  on  forming  ASSU's 
impartial  election  committee  and  a  panel 
to  review  its  constitution. 

According  to  VUTube  president  Doug 
Sarro,  Sheila  Hewlett,  one  of  the  two  re- 
maining ASSU  execs  from  those  elected 
last  year,  approached  the  camera  crew 
before  the  began  to  warn  them  that 
ASSU  bylaws  prohibit  filming  without 
unanimous  consent.  Sarro,  who  had 
access  to  the  bylaws  and  constitution, 
found  that  no  such  provision  exists, 
and  he  stayed  put. 

"As  the  location  of  yesterday's  meeting 
was  never  released  on  ASSU's  website, 
VUTube's  coverage  would  have  been  the 
only  opportunity  for  ASSU's  thousands 
of  fees-paying  members  to  observe  what 
happened  at  that  meeting,"  he  added. 

The  crew  filmed  for  half  an  hour,  docu- 
menting debate  over  the  meeting's  agen- 
da without  complaint.  However,  before 
the  meeting  could  move  past  procedural 
issues,  execs  told  the  chair  to  refer  the 
matter  of  the  filming  to  council. 

One  council  member  said  she  did  not 
want  to  be  filmed  but  did  not  mind  au- 
dio recording.  Sarro  offered  to  omit  the 
images  of  anyone  who  did  not  approve 
of  being  filmed.  The  chair,  suggested 
that  the  matter  be  left  between  the  me- 
dia and  those  who  declared  discomfort, 
but  Hewlett  interjected,  "If  anybody  is 
uncomfortable  being  filmed,  we're  not 
filming  this." 

Following  objection  from  two  mem- 
bers, including  former  ASSU  exec  Kry- 
styne  James,  the  VUTube  crew  put  the 
lens  cap  on  their  camera  and  continued 
recording  the  meeting's  audio.  Minutes 
later  James  objected  to  being  audio  re- 
corded cis  well.  James  is  one  of  several 
former  execs  involved  in  altering  minutes 
from  ASSU's  previous  election  meetings, 
as  uncovered  by  The  Varsity  last  week. 

James  sought  a  position  on  the  elec- 
tion committee,  but  withdrew  after  an 
ASSU  staffer  reminded  the  council  that 
James  had  served  on  last  year's  exec. 

Hewlett  Sciid  she  had  previously  re- 
ferred the  matter  of  filming  meetings  to 
a  lawyer,  and  been  advised  that  media 
should  have  unanimous  consent.  She  did 
not  ntime  the  lawyer  or  the  law  involved. 
Under  sustained  pressure,  the  VUTube 
crew  eventually  left  the  meeting  before 
the  matter  of  elections  was  raised. 

With  files  from  Nausftad  AH  Husein 
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WHEELS  IN  MOTION 


On  Monday,  cyclists  took  to  the  street  on  the  south  side  of  Sid  Smith  to  celebrate  Car-free  Day.  Festivities 
included  a  free  breakfast  provided  by  the  Hot  Yam!,  and  free  bicycle  tune-ups  courtesy  of  Bike  Pirates.  Those 
■  iterested  pursued  a  game  of  Bike  Polo,  pictured  above.  Ride  on,  U  of  T. 


Vof.  CXXIX,  No.  TIM 


CORRECTION 

In  a  story  printed  last  week  ("AS- 
SU's crooked  election,"  Sept.  15), 
Tfie  Varsity  reported  that  former 
ASSU  president  Ryan  Hayes  and 
former  exec  Alanna  Prasad  gave 
improper  input  to  election  chcdr 
Ausma  Malik,  influencing  her  de- 
cisions and  editing  her  report.  A 
preamble  to  the  story  states  incor- 
rectly that  ASSU  has  41,000  mem- 
bers and  receives  student  fees  of 
$615,000  per  year.  ASSU  has  23,000 
members  who  pay  $345,000.  Tfie 
Varsity  regrets  the  error. 

The  article  also  mentions  that 
exec  Krystyne  James  was  editing 
the  minutes  of  a  meeting  at  which 
she  was  not  present.  In  fact  James 
was  in  attendance,  but  was  ab- 
sent during  the  part  of  the  meet- 
ing she  was  editing  at  the  time. 

Tfie  Varsity  posted  leaked 
emails  and  chats  online  that 
corroborate  the  story's  claims. 
Among  these  were  records  of 
several  council  members  edit- 
ing minutes  of  the  March  18 
elections  meeting.  Some  council 
members  have  approached  The 
Varsity  to  say  these  chats  impli- 
cate them  unfairly. 

The  chats  show  that  the  coun- 
cil members  in  question  knew 
Hayes  was  involved  in  editing  the 
minutes  when  as  a  candidate  he 
had  clear  interest  in  the  proceed- 
ings. In  at  least  one  case,  Hayes 
made  the  final  decision  to  include 
or  exclude  a  passage  from  the 
minutes.  The  correspondence  in 
question  shows  the  use  of  dubi- 
ous tactics  in  ASSU's  spring  elec- 
tions. The  Varsity  posted  these 
leaked  materials  because  we  feel 
that  the  democratic  processes  in 
an  election  of  student  leaders  is  a 
matter  of  public  interest. 


Province  unveils 
integrated  transit 
network  proposal 


JOSH  RUBIN 

Associate  News  Editor 


Metrolinx,  the  agency  in  charge  of 
the  city's  transit  makeover,  unveiled 
its  long-awaited  $50-billion  plan  to 
expand  the  transportation  system 
throughout  the  GTA.  The  25-year  plan 
is  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  North  Amer- 
ica in  more  than  half  a  century. 

Metrolinx  chair  Rob  Maclsaac  ruled 
out  funding  the  initiative  through  a 
dramatic  fare  increase,  promising  no 
new  fees  or  tolls  until  2013.  However, 
the  plan  fails  to  outline  who  will  foot 
the  bill. 

The  plan  aims  to  have  75  per  cent 
of  GTA  residents  living  within  2  km 
of  a  rapid  transit  line,  up  from  42 
per  cent  today. 


Despite  this  modest  progress  of 
saving  five  minutes  a  day,  Maclsaac 
argued  that  the  new  transit  spending 
is  essenticd.  Toronto  is  estimated  to 
grow  by  2.6  million  people  over  the 
next  25  years,  "Not  proceeding  with 
this  plan  would  be  higher  than  the 
cost  of  proceeding  with  it.  We  cannot 
be  scared  away  from  this  challenge," 
he  said. 

Metrolinx  has  identified  eight  goals, 
few  of  which  are  likely  to  appeal  to  stu- 
dents. Among  these  are  implementing 
a  complete  walking  and  cycling  net- 
work with  bike-sharing  programs.  U  of 
T  students  who  live  in  the  905  region 
may  benefit  from  an  integrated  transit 
fare  system  based  on  the  "smart  card" 

SEE 'METRO' -PG 3 


A  newly-revealed  25-year  plan  for  integrated  transit  for  Toronto 
and  the  surrounding  905  areas  promises  to  make  it  easier  for 
commuters  to  get  to  class.  The  proposal  mentions  taxes  and 
road-tolls  as  ways  to  help  foot  the  tab. 

•  Extension  of  rapid  transit 

•  Easier,  single-fare  transit  from  905-regions 

•  7,500km  of  bike  and  pedestrian  networks 

•  Rail  link  to  airport 

Pricetag:  $50  billion 
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Courses  to  keep  you 
on  the  right  course. 


AU  student  Andree  in  Edmonton,  Alberta,  Canada 

AU  is  the  place  to  picl^  up  the  classes 
you  need  to  get  your  degree. 

Athabasca  University  is  the  perfect  plug-in  for  your  academic  career.  Whether  you 
need  additional  credits  to  graduate  from  your  institution,  or  prerequisites  to 
complete  your  degree,  we  can  help. 

AU  offers  over  700  courses  and  nearly  90  undergraduate  and  graduate  programs. 
With  over  37,000  students  across  the  country  and  around  the  v^^orld,  AU  has  helped 
numerous  individuals  pursue  their  academic  goals.  And  we'd  love  to  help  you. 

So  why  not  take  the  next  step?  Research  your  options  online,  view  a  university 
calendar,  or  contact  AU's  Information  Centre  at  1-800-788-9041  for  advice  on  how 
to  get  started. 

Flexibility.  Another  reason  why  AU  stands  out  as  a  global  leader  in  distance 
learning  excellence. 


Standouts 

www.athabascau.ca/standout 

1-800-788-9041 


Athabasca  University i3 
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should  the  state  be  using  tax  money  to  bail  out  crashing 
finance  corporations? 


PHOTOGRAPHED  AND  COMPILED  BY  LARA  NOELL 
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4th  Year  Cultural  Anthtvpologjf,  I  think  in 
the  end,  it's  gonna  lead  to  inflation.  The  U.S. 
has  already  accumulated  debt  to  China.  My 
parents  live  in  LA.,  so  I'm  really  angry  with  the 
government  McCain  and  Obama  talk  about 
change,  but  what  kind  of  change? 


4th  Year  Human  Biology,  it  doesn't  seem  like 
an  ultimate  solution.  Historically  it's  the  first 
time  the  U.S.  has  done  something  like  it,  so  I 
don't  know  if  it's  gonna  be  effective. 


Cvnthia 


4th  Year  Geography  and  Economics,  Not 

sure,  but  I  think  it's  a  bad  thing  because  of  all 
the  fraud  investigations  that  have  followed. 


Victor 


4ffi  Year  Political  Science  and  Resource 
Management,  My  biggest  concern  is  that  the 
government  wouldn't  know  what  to  do  with  them, 
they're  used  to  drafting  policy,  etc.  They  should 
nabonalize  and  sell  off  as  soon  as  possible. 


Professor  White 


y.  I  don't  think  that  without 
the  data  you  can  be  sure.  It's  a  large  chunk  of 
money...but  maybe  the  industries  would  have 
unwound  otherwise.  That's  not  really  that 
exciting  an  answer  but  it's  the  truth. 


Vanessa 


4th  Year  Archaeology,  I  don't  what  the  hell 
you're  talking  about 


m 

«w  omsflo  BiAfe  irSerest  riiwsfw  woms.  • 


NAOMI  KLEIN 


Monday,  September  29*",  2008 

Bloor  Cinema:  506  Bloor  St.  W,  6:30pm 

Tickets  are  $8.00  in  advance,  $10  at  the  door 

"All  Proceeds  going  to  support:  Tyendinaga  Mohawk  Territory  and  the  Algonquins  of  Barriere 


Tickets  Available  at; 

+  Toronto  Women's  Bookstore:  73  Harbord  St. 

+  OPIRG  -  Toronto  Office:  563  Spadina  Ave. 

+  University  of  Toronto  Students'  Union  Office:  12  Hart  House  Circle 

+  University  of  Toronto  Mississauga  Students'  Union  Office 


For  more  information  visit 
www.opirguoft.org 


CO-SPONSOREP  BY: 


University  of  Ottawa 

^^ficploringNew  Frontiers  in 

Management  Research 

It  starts  here: 

The  Telfer  MSc 

You're  bright.  You're  ambitious. 

You're  ready  to  take  on  new  challenges. 

Master  of  Science  in  Health  Systems 

•  Management 

•  Informatics 

•  Empirical  Studies 

Master  of  Science  in  Management 

•  Entrepreneurshlp 

•  Innovation  Management 

•  Customized  Program:  Human  Resources 

Discover  what  your  future  holds: 

Visit  www.telfer.uOttawa.ca/msc 

or  call  61 3-562-5884  to  reserve  your  place 

Ecole  de  gestion 

at  the  next  information  session. 

m  TELFER 

October  1,  5:30  p.m. 

School  of  Manaqemem 

November  13, 2:30  p.m.  (Open  House) 

Desmarais  Building,  55  Laurier  Avenue  East,  Ottawa 
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40  course  unions  broke 
until  exec  vote 


Admin  to  suspend  ASSU  funding  until  October  election 


ANDRE  BOVEE-BEGUN 
and  NATALIE  NANOWSKI 


A  last-minute  decision  to  delay  the 
Arts  &  Sciences  Students'  Union  elec- 
tion by  24  days  has  the  union  without 
either  funds  or  a  functioning  exec  for 
almost  another  month.  At  the  Sept. 
22  council  meeting,  ASSU  elected  a 
five-member  committee  to  commis- 
sion a  third  party  to  conduct  a  fair  and 
democratic  election,  which  will  deter- 
mine whether  the  union  will  retrieve 
its  funds. 

U  of  T  VP  and  provost  Cheryl  Misak 
announced  last  week  that  she  had 
put  the  union's  funding  on  hold  af- 
ter reviewing  claims  of  corruption  in 
two  previous  elections.  Former  ASSU 
president  Ryan  Hayes  resigned  after 
the  decision  was  announced,  leaving 
two  execs,  Sheila  Hewlett  and  Edward 
Wong,  to  steer  the  ship. 

However,  Hewlett  and  Wong  are 
unable  to  operate  under  ASSU's  con- 
stitution, as  the  union  does  not  have 
enough  execs  to  make  quorum.  Both 
executives  have  said  they  will  resign 
on  Oct.  9  and  run  for  re-election  on 
Oct.  16.  ASSU  bylaws  stipulate  that 
their  seats  can  be  re-elected  two  weeks 
after  the  council  meeting — likely  tying 
up  their  seats  until  November. 

While  an  election  to  fill  the  remain- 
ing exec  positions  was  scheduled  for 
Monday  Sept.  22,  Chris  Cavanagh,  a 
non-student  chairperson  appointed 
by  Hewlett  and  Wong,  announced 
to  candidates  on  the  morning  of  the 


meeting  that  he  had  been  advised  to 
defer  it  to  the  next  council  meeting. 
The  deferral  was  due  to  ASSU  lacking 
protocol  or  a  functional  body  to  run 
the  election. 

The  election  committee,  formed  on 
Tuesday,  is  tasked  with  conducting 
the  new  election  impartially.  The  com- 
mittee is  comprised  entirely  of  stu- 
dents in  their  first  year  on  the  council. 
ASSU  traditionally  holds  elections  at 
the  end  of  the  school  year,  officially 
adopting  a  new  set  of  election  rules 
barring  campaigns.  Execs  claim  these 
rules  are  designed  to  level  the  playing 
field  between  candidates  of  different 
"financial  and  social  means." 

Hewlett  and  Wong  posted  a  pub- 
lic letter  addressing  the  corrupted 
elections,  documented  in  a  series  of 
leaked  emails  published  by  The  Var- 
sity ("ASSU's  crooked  election,"  Sept. 
15.)  This  material  showed  that  ASSU's 
execs,  Hayes,  and  an  impartial  chair- 
person colluded  to  deliver  the  elec- 
tion to  Hayes.  While  the  remaining 
ASSU  execs  expressed  shock  over  the 
leaked  evidence,  Hewlett  herself  was 
copied  on  numerous  emails.  In  the 
letter,  the  executives  state  that  they 
believe  the  documentation  shows  that 
Hayes  conspired  to  steal  the  election. 
However,  they  defend  the  former  pres- 
ident, characterizing  him  as  the  victim 
of  the  over-zealous  student  press.  The 
exec  has  called  Misak's  decision  to 
freeze  ASSU's  funds  an  "intimidation" 
tactic,  typifying  the  university  admin- 
istration as  one  that  is  "undemocratic. 


'METRO' -CONTINUED  FROM  P61 

model  that  has  been  adopted  in  cit- 
ies such  as  Montreal  and  Madrid. 
A  high  tech  information  system 
will  help  passengers  plan  their  trip 
and  pay  either  online  or  by  phone. 
Finally,  Metrolinx  plans  to  create 
a  network  of  connected  mobility 
hubs.  The  plan  calls  for  hubs  to  be 
more  than  just  stations,  but  rather 
destinations  unto  themselves. 

Andrae  Griffith,  a  student  at  Ryer- 
son  University's  School  of  Urban  and 


Regional  Planning  who  sits  on  the 
Regional  Transportation  Plan  Advi- 
sory Committee,  noted,  "There  will 
be  about  7000  km  of  bike  lanes  and  I 
think  a  lot  of  students  will  definitely 
appreciate  that  infrastructure." 

Rachel  Strong,  a  fourth-year  stu- 
dent from  Richmond  Hill,  thinks  that 
the  transit  system  definitely  needs 
to  be  upgraded.  "1  drive  to  school 
everyday,"  she  said.  "If  I  could  get 
downtown  faster  and  without  hav- 
ing to  hop  from  one  bus  to  the  next, 
then  for  sure  1  would  consider  it." 


AMusftn-NHlsSiaii 
DUoguesAbNinnmi 

With  Susan  Hanison.UofT 
PhD  candidate,  Imam  Hamid  Slimi, 
chair,  Canadian  Council  of  Imams, 

Lois  Wilson,  fonner  president 
with  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  and  Canadian  Senator 

Tuesday  October  7, 1 :10  pm  -  5:30 
pm  Plenary  and  Workshops  (free) 

6:30  pm  Dinner  ($30  per  person, 
$10  for  students) 

Pre-Registerfor  Dinner  by  Sept  30: 
multi.faith@utoronto.ca 

Multi-Faith  Centre 
569  SpadinaAve 


Can  HMMi 

Save  the 

A  Multi-Faith' 
Reflection 

5  pm  Thurs,Sept25 

Joy  Kennedy,  Christianity 
Aaron  Levy,  Judaism 
Sajjad  Sayeed,  Islam 
Brian  Walsh,  Paganism 

U  of  T  Multi-Faith  Centre  I 
569  Spadina  Avenue 


nontransparent,  does  not  represent 
the  interest  of  the  students — and 
has  consistently  acted  in  opposition 
to  student  interests."  It  compares  Mi- 
sak's intervention  in  the  union's  affairs 
to  an  employer  withholding  dues  from 
a  labour  union. 

Misak  has  denied  that  the  interven- 
tion was  a  case  of  undermining  the 
union's  autonomy.  "This  isn't  about 
supervision,  this  is  about  working 
together  and  coming  up  with  a  set  of 
guidelines  that  make  things  run,"  she 
said  in  an  interview  with  The  Varsity. 
Misak  alleged  that  numerous  universi- 
ty course  unions  "lack  transparency." 

In  the  meantime,  ASSU's  day-to-day 
work  is  paralyzed.  With  its  funds  fro- 
zen until  the  new  election,  ASSU  can- 
not fund  any  of  its  40  course  unions. 


UNIVERSITY  OF 

TORONTO 


Graduate  and 
Professional  Schools 
Fair  2008 


Talk  to  representatives  from  over 
100  programs.  List  of  schools  and  programs 
are  on  our  website. 


U  of  T  and  Canadian  programs 

Thursday,  October  2"^^      11  a.m.-2  p.m. 

Canadian  and  international  schools 

Friday,  October  3'^^  11  a.m.-2  p.m. 

CAREER  CENTRE 


214  College  Street   •  www.careers.utoronto.ca 


daimba.ca 

Corporate  Residency 


The  Dalhousie  Corporate  Residency  MBA  gets  you  what  you  want,  faster. 

Our  unique  model  is  a  practical,  relevant  and  hands-on  learning  experience 
designed  for  the  real  world  right  now.  •  It  integrates  classroom  learning  with  an 
eight-month  paid  corporate  residency  with  one  of  North  America's  leading 
employers.  So  you're  earning  your  MBA  while  you're  earning  your  place  in  the 
corporate  world.  No  waiting.  •  As  the  only  Corporate  Residency  MBA  in 
Canada,  we  worked  with  more  than  30  top  employers  to  design  the  program. 
You'll  get  what  you  want  because  you'll  have  what  employers  want. 

Please  join  us  to  learn  more  about  the  Dalhousie  Corporate  Residency  MBA 
and  network  with  program  faculty,  employer  partners  and  alumni.  Come  and 
learn  how  this  degree  program  can  fast  track  you  to  the  career  of  your  choice. 
Visit  our  website  for  more  details. 


University  of  Toronto 

October  20  -  Stratus  Restaurant, 

TD  Waterhouse  Tower 
6  to  8  pm 
October  27  -  Radisson  Admiral  Hotel 
6  to  8  pm 


IP)  DALHOUSIE 

Inspiring  Minds 
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High  Holydays 
5769  (2008) 

Services  with 

YACHDAV 

An  egalitarian 
traditional  minyan 

The  Wolfond  Centre 
for  Jewish  Campus  Life 
(36  Harbord  St) 

Seats  are  $72 
($36  for  Students) 

www.yachdav.ca 
E-mail:  info@yachdav.ca 


Memorial  chaifbom 
out 

Faced  with  criticism  over  al- 
lowing government  interven- 
tion in  Memorial  University's 
search  for  a  new  president, 
Gil  Dalton,  chair  of  the  search 
committee  and  the  univer- 
sity's board  of  regents,  an- 
nounced last  week  his  deci- 
sion to  bow  out  when  his  term 
expires  on  Oct.  15. 

Memorial's  quest  for  a  new 
president  has  been  rife  with 
controversy  since  Labra- 
dor education  minister  Joan 
Burke  effectively  vetoed  two 
top  candidates  for  the  posi- 
tion after  the  search  commit- 
tee invited  him  to  interview 
the  candidates. 

Documents  obtained 
through  freedom  of  inforraa- 


ton  acT  fssqaesR^'ssn 
Dalton  had  encouraged  the 
interview  so  as  to  probe  the 
candidates'  political  stance  on 
issues  surrounding  govern- 
ment, according  to  the  CBC. 

Memorial  University  Facul- 
ty Association  and  Ccmadian 
University  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion had  protested  the  govern- 
ment's involvement.  They  ar- 
gued that  it  would  discourage 
competent  candidates  from 
applying  for  the  presidency, 
and  undermine  the  univer- 
sity's autonomy. 

The  search  has  since  been 
suspended. 

Provincial  law  makes  the 
university's  presidential  ap- 
pointments subject  to  approv- 
al of  the  cabinet,  although  the 
province's  role  has  been  most- 
ly a  formality  in  the  past. 
— NAUSHADALIHUSEIN 


UTM  Student  to 
be  expatriated 
byOct3 


NAUSHAD  ALI  HUSEIN 

News  Editor 


The  extent  of  Saad  Alam's  memories  of 
Bangladesh  are  those  of  an  eight-year  old, 
but  he's  looking  at  rebuilding  his  life  from 
scratch  as  a  23-year-old  in  the  place  of  his 
childhood. 

Saad  Alam  and  his  parents  recently  re- 
ceived a  deportation  notice  last  month, 
telling  informing  them  that  they  have  untill 
October.  3  to  leave  Canada.  The  family  fled 
Bangladesh  in  1994,  when  Badrul  Alam's 


Make  your  career  plans  count 
with  someone  you  can  count  on. 


Saad  Alam,  facing  deportation  from  Canada, 
addresses  an  anti-tuition  rally.  Having  paid 
international  tuition  fees  at  UTM  for  two 
years,  he  is  being  forced  to  abandon  his  half- 
completed  degree. 

political  affiliations  turned  bitter.  They 
spent  nine  years  in  the  U.S.  before  crossing 
to  Canada  to  claim  refugee  status. 

Alam,  set  to  enter  his  third  year  at 
UTM,  is  faced  with  the  prospect  of 
never  being  able  to  complete  his  de- 
gree. Both  his  parents  have  worked 
multiple  jobs  to  cover  his  interna- 
tional tuition  fees,  which  amount 
to  several  times  what  domestic  stu- 
dents pay. 

Campus  action  group  No  One  Is  Il- 
legal will  be  organizing  a  demonstra- 
tion at  noon  on  Tuesday,  September. 
30  at  Sid  Smith,  protesting  Alam's 
cause  and  other  deportations  re- 
sulting from  Canada  Border  Service 
Agency  crackdowns. 


Meet  Sean  Anklesaria,  CGA.  Your  accounting 
career  resource  at  the  University  of  Toronto. 
He  can  answer  your  questions  about  accounting 
and  finance  careers  that  go  beyond  auditing. 
Count  on  Sean  to  help  you  select  the  accounting 
designation  you  need  for  the  career  you  want. 
Talk  to  Sean  about  a  career  as  a  certified 
general  accountant.  Contact  him  at: 
sean@cga-ontario.org 


Certified  denerai 
Accountants 
Name  Your  Need 


Certified  General  Accountants 
of  Ontario 

240  Eglinton  Avenue  East 

Toronto,  ON  IVI4P  1K8 

416-322-6520  or 

1-800-668-1454 

E-mail:  info@cga-ontario.org 

Website:  www.cga-ontario.org 

or  www.nameyourneed.org 


THE 


PUMP 


BETTER  RIBS 
BETTER  WINGS 
BETTER  PRICES 


•  Sunday  Nite  V2  Price  Nachos 

•  Monday  Nite  V2  Price  Wings 

•  Tuesday  Nite  V2  Price  Pizzas 

•  Wednesday  Nite  V2  Price  Pastas 

•  Thursday  Nite  Fmlill/lussels 
$4.25/lb  Choice  of  2  delicious  sauces 

Weekend  Brunch  11am-3pm 


410BL00RST.W.  | 

(at  Brunswick) 

416-927-7337 


Teach  English 
Overseas 


TESOL/TESL  Teacher  Training 
Certification  Courses 

•  Intensive  60-Hoar  Program 

•  Classroom  Management  Techniques 

•  Detailed  Lesson  Planning 

•  ESL  Skills  Development 

•  Comprehensive  Teaciiing  Materials 

•  Interactive  Teaching  Practicum 

•  Internationally  Recognized  Certificate 

•  Teacher  Placement  Service 

•  Money  Back  Guarantee  Included 

•  Thousands  of  Satisfied  Students 


OXFORD  SEMINARS 

416-924  3240/1-800-269-6719 

www.oxfordseminars.ca 
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Sammy's  is  U  of  Fs  worst 
service  industry  employer 


Last  year,  people  protested  Ara- 
mark Food  Services'  presence  on 
campus.  Apparently,  U  of  T  student 
groups  are  unaware  that  Sammy's 
Student  Exchange  in  Hart  House  has 
labour  policies  that  are  far  worse. 
As  a  young  sever  who  has  resigned 
from  Sammy's,  I've  had  negative 
first-hand  experience.  Here  are  the 
facts: 

Camera  Surveillance  of 
Employees 

As  well  as  keeping  cameras  in 
the  Arbour  Room,  Sammy's  has 
cameras  in  the  back  kitchen  and  the 
employee  locker/coat  room.  Employ- 
ees are  watched  constantly  from  the 
main  office,  and  video  files  featuring 
evening  shift  workers  are  reviewed 
in  the  morning.  By  contrast,  the  Hart 
House  food  service  workers  are  free 
from  surveillance  and  other  forms 
of  harassment.  New  employees  at 
Sammy's  are  not  informed  of  this 
surveillance.  1  remember  going  into 
the  coat  room  and  finding  a  new  guy 
completely  naked  as  he  changed, 
unaware  that  a  camera  was  record- 
ing him. 


-LETTERS- 


Employee  Tips  Taken 

Patrons  might  assume  that  tips 
from  the  tip  cup  go  to  the  servers. 
Not  so.  These  tips  go  to  [the  man- 
agement] and  are  collected  every 
day  with  the  cash.  Minimum  wage 
servers,  often  students,  are  not 
allowed  tips. 

Disregard  of  all  Labour  Rights 
including  the  Minimum 
Standards  Act 

Employees  can  be  replaced 
whenever  someone  willing  to  work 
for  less  is  found.  Nearly  all  of  the 
staff  has  been  terminated,  or  quit. 
This  employer  is  so  greedy  that  he 
would  replace  employees  in  order 
to  avoid  paying  statutory  holidays. 
Overtime  is  not  paid,  and  there  are 
constant  complaints  from  employ- 
ees about  being  shorted  on  their 
pay. 

Overworked  Employees 

After  starting  at  Sammy's,  workers 


find  their  duties  expanding  more 
and  more.  Demands  and  abusive 
lectures  from  the  management 
increase.  And  of  course,  there  are 
no  pay  increases  or  incentives. 

No  Raises  Ever 

Though  nearly  all  employers  grant 
raises  after  three  months,  no  raise 
is  ever  granted  at  Sammy's.  Employ- 
ees have  been  terminated  for  asking 
for  a  raise.  The  lead  bartender  was 
recently  terminated  for  requesting  a 
raise,  as  was  the  chef's  second  man. 

Disrespect  for  Students 

Though  students  often  work  at 
Sammy's,  U  of  T  students  aren't 
particularly  valued  as  customers, 
even  though  the  Arbour  Room 
is  supposed  to  be  student  space. 
Sammy's  attempts  to  attract  U  of 
T  professors  and  staff,  as  students 
aren't  big  spenders.  Students  still 
own  the  Arbour  Room,  but  they're 
asked  to  leave  so  that  more  custom- 
ers can  be  seated. 

Absolutely  No  Benefits 

The  only  benefit  offered  is  a  "free" 


meal  for  employees.  Employees 
later  find  that  the  price  of  this  meal 
has  been  deducted  from  their  pay. 

Complete  lack  of  a  grievance 
procedure 

Employees  are  told  that  if  they  have 
a  problem,  they  can  leave.  The  man- 
agement doesn't  care,  as  their  policy 
is  that  they  can  bring  in  someone 
new  the  next  day. 

The  list  goes  on.  So  why  are  Hart 
House,  U  of  T  management,  and  stu- 
dents tolerating  such  an  employer? 
Sammy's  is  one  of  the  busiest  res- 
taurants in  Toronto,  courtesy  of  U  of 
T  students.  How  can  such  low  pay 
and  poor  treatment  of  employees  be 
justified? 

Name  Withheld 


The  l^/s/^Kwelcotnes  letters  from  our 
readers.  Send  letters  (250  words  max.) 
with  your  full  name  &  phone  number  to: 
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Opinions  submissions 
are  also  welcome. 


A  misunderstood  menace 

Russia's  so-called  aggressive  behaviour  is  a  response  to  provocation,  argues  FAHAD  KAMAL 


Recently,  the  Kremlin  approved 
a  25  per  cent  hike  in  the  na- 
tional military  budget — this  on 
the  heels  of  arms  deals  with  Ven- 
ezuela and  Iran.  For  many,  these 
troubling  developments  indicate 
a  more  militaristic  and  confronta- 
tional Russia. 

This  perception  is  not  entirely 
accurate.  The  idea  of  a  ruthless, 
aggressive  Russia,  as  portrayed 
by  most  media  sources,  becomes 
highly  suspect  when  a  little  con- 
text is  provided  to  explain  the  na- 
tion's actions. 

To  better  understand  the  path 
that  Russia  has  taken,  we  have 
to  go  back  to  the  end  of  the  Cold 
War.  At  that  time,  a  newly  uni- 
fied Germany  became  a  member 


of  NATO,  an  event  which  gained 
Soviet  approval  on  the  condition 
that  the  alliance  not  move  any  fur- 
ther east. 

This  promise  was  broken,  as 
NATO  marched  east  over  the  fol- 
lowing decades.  Former  Warsaw 
Pact  members  Poland,  the  Czech 
Republic  and  Hungary  joined 
NATO  in  the  '90s;  in  the  2000s, 
post-Soviet  states  like  Latvia, 
Lithuania  and  Estonia  signed  on. 
To  the  Russians,  this  was  a  direct 
threat  to  their  national  security — 
and  the  U.S.'s  placement  of  anti- 
ballistic  missiles  in  Poland  was 
seen  as  an  overtly  hostile  act. 
Compounding  the  problem  is  the 
fact  that  NATO  is  still  pushing 
closer  to  Russia's  doorstep.  The 


Ukraine  and  Georgia  are  now 
seeking  membership,  and  the  U.S. 
supports  these  bids. 

Russia's  actions  are  hardly  sur- 
prising. The  U.S.  is  undoubtedly 
aggravated  that  Russian  military 
hardware  is  making  its  way  to  Ven- 
ezuela, but  if  the  U.S.  is  meddling 
in  Russia's  backyard,  that  country 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  refrain 
from  interfering  within  America's 
sphere  of  influence. 

Even  Russia's  so-called  crushing 
of  democratic  Georgia  was  not  an 
unprovoked  attack.  The  Abkhazia 
and  South  Ossetia  provinces  were 
made  part  of  Georgia  by  Stalin,  and 
have  always  sought  independence. 
When  the  Soviet  Union  collapsed, 
both  provinces  rebelled  against 


Georgia  and  attained  autonomy, 
with  Russia  named  as  peacekeep- 
er. When  Georgia  attacked  South 
Ossetia  last  month  and  killed  Rus- 
sian soldiers  in  the  process,  their 
involvement  became  inevitable. 
Georgia's  unprovoked  attack  elic- 
ited a  due  military  response. 

Russia's  actions  are  either  de- 
fensive or  retaliatory.  In  the  wake 
of  the  Cold  War,  it's  become  fash- 
ionable to  say  that  America  is  the 
world's  only  superpower.  Russia  is 
still  mighty,  however — and  it  refus- 
es to  be  pushed  around.  The  coun- 
try's recent  actions  have  proven 
that  it  will  respond  to  provocation. 
The  West's  best  option  may  be  to 
get  out  of  Russia's  face  and  halt 
NATO's  march  east. 


Chretien 


Dion 


A  poem  by 
Shonith  Rajendran 


Two  years  ago  in  Montreal, 
Liberal  delegates  one  and  all. 
Gathered  there  to  start  anew, 
And  find  a  leader  tried  and  true. 

First,  Ignatieff  bent  to  the  right, 
A  neo-con  with  looks  to  smite. 
Then,  Bob  Rae,  bom  again,  s 
Endowed  with  politiceil  acumen. 

And  last  there  was  Stephane  Dion, 

Ancien  Ministere  de  I'Environnement,  ■ 

Who  bore  a  slight  resemblance  to  ' 

Kermit,  who  led  the  muppet  crew.  i 

Who  would  ascend  to  Trudeau's  throne? 

One  who  Liberals  called  their  own. 

Not  Iggy  with  his  willful  tongue. 

Who  lost  no  sleep  over  Lebanon's  young, 

Not  the  reformed  Rae  whose  card. 

Somehow  convinced  the  Liberal  vanguard 

That  voters  in  Ontario 

Would  simply  let  their  bygones  go. 

Instead  the  loyal  ex-Minister, 
The  sovereigntist-eating  tree-hugger. 
A  signal  over  mounting  bills. 
That  Liberals  stood  on  principles. 
Not  words  designed  with  care,  and 
wrought,  j 
Not  the  expedience  that  Rae  brought, 
Nor  Rae  and  Goodale  and  their  lot. 
There  would  be  no  compromise  here: 
We  no  longer  drink  of  Chretien's  Beer!' 

Compromise,  a  furmy  word. 
With  two  years  past  sounds  less  absurd, 
Et  le  petit  gars  de  Shawinigan,  | 
A  wiser  man,  despite  his  sin.  I 
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Cloning  for  the  future 


Stem  cell  research  doesn't  violate  lives — it  saves  them, 
argues  DANIEL  BADER 


Australia  is  the  first  country  to  allow  a 
domestic  firm  (Sydney  IVF)  to  legally 
clone  embryos.  This  process  uses  in  vitro 
fertilization,  extracting  embryonic  stem 
cells  from  the  pre-fetus  blastocysts.  In 
this  brave  new  world  we're  living  in,  dis- 
orders like  Huntington's  Disease  and  mus- 
cular dystrophy  may  one  day  be  cured  by 
creating  custom  body  tissue  and  disease- 
free  cells  to  implant  into  patients. 

We  have  waited  a  long  time  for  a  gov- 
ernment to  take  this  risk.  Introducing 
cloning  in  a  controlled  manner  will  hope- 
fully minimize  public  outcry  and  temper 
the  demands  of  the  religious  right.  Aus- 
tralia has  made  it  clear  that  the  technol- 
ogy will  not  be  abused — there's  no  risk 
of  any  cloned  embryos  developing  into 
fetuses  (the  process  is  halted  before  the 
zygote  resembles  a  human).  All  animals 
look  similar  during  the  first  few  weeks  of 
pregnancy:  a  great  mass  of  rapidly  ex- 
panding cells.  By  ensuring  that  there  is 
no  developing  fetus,  Sydney  IVF  violates 
few  ethical  boundaries.  Any  eggs  used 
will  either  be  immature  or  unfertilized, 
and  obtained  with  full  consent  of  the  do- 
nor. 

In  terms  of  scientific  achievement,  Ca- 
nadians are  at  a  crossroads.  If  we  embrace 
the  good  that  will  come  from  the  prolifera- 
tion of  stem  cell  extraction  and  embryon- 


ic cloning,  we'll  challenge  a  widespread 
myopic  view  on  ethics  and  human  rights. 
The  technology  is  still  in  its  infancy,  so 
there  is  little  opportunity  for  abuse.  Once 
it  matures,  the  realization  that  stem  cells 
can  cure  diseases  will  grow.  We  can  con- 
tinue devoting  millions  of  dollars  to  rais- 
ing money  for  a  multitude  of  diseases,  but 
we  must  acknowledge  that  we  are  sitting 
on  a  potential  goldmine.  The  only  thing 
keeping  us  from  utilizing  this  resource  is 
the  limited  scope  of  our  own  understand- 
ing. 

Humans  will  not  be  cloned.  At  no  point 
in  the  near  future  will  we  be  able  to  ask 
our  GP  to  give  our  son  or  daughter  blue 
eyes  or  a  high  IQ.  These  advances  are 
too  distant  to  pose  an  ethical  problem. 
We  need  to  legalize  embryonic  cloning 
so  that  we  can  fight  disease  and  begin  to 
embrace  a  future  where  life-saving  knowl- 
edge is  not  limited. 

Western  society  must  surrender  its 
perverted  concept  of  what  constitutes  a 
life.  Sydney  IVF  is  not  killing  babies — it's 
helping  to  prevent  diseases  for  children 
in  the  future.  It's  taking  a  hitherto  spec- 
ulative science  and  making  it  a  reality, 
thereby  bringing  it  to  a  level  where  it  may 
affect  common  people.  If  Canada  and  the 
United  States  follow  suit,  your  next  char- 
ity run  may  be  for  an  actual  cure. 


Tasteless  jokes  not 
grounds  for  terniination 

But  mishandling  a  major  health  crisis  is, 
says  MATT  MCGEACHY 


130  years  ago  this  week,  the  muckraking 
author  Upton  Sinclair  was  born.  Sinclair  is 
probably  best  known  for  his  novel  The  Jungle, 
which  documented  the  deplorable  health  and 
working  conditions  at  turn-of-the-century 
stockyards  in  Chicago.  So  horrifyingly  accu- 
rate was  Sinclair's  depiction  that  upon  read- 
ing the  novel,  President  Teddy  Roosevelt  took 
action  immediately.  The  result  was  the  land- 
mark Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act  of  1906,  which 
revolutionized  the  food  inspection  process  in 
the  United  States.  Similar  action  was  taken  in 
Canada,  though  it  was  not  until  1997  that  one 
mega-bureaucracy — the  Canadian  Food  In- 
spection Agency — was  made  responsible  for 
food  safety,  operating  within  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture. 

Sadly,  it  seems  that  some  lessons  must  be 
learned  the  hard  way.  The  listeria  outbreak 
has  killed  17  Canadians  and  hospitalized 
more.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
contaminated  meat  could  have  been  detect- 
ed had  the  CFIA  inspected  food  processing 
outlets  with  greater  frequency.  The  outbreak 
could  have  been  avoided,  but  mistakes  were 
made  and  now  people  are  suffering. 

Naturally,  there  are  some  doom-and- 
gloom  types  who  find  other  peoples'  deaths 
hilarious.  Apparently,  Agriculture  Minister 
Gerry  Ritz  is  one  of  them.  "Death  by  a  thou- 
sand cold  cuts"  is  how  Ritz  referred  to  the 


crisis  during  a  conference  call  among  senior 
bureaucrats,  according  to  reports.  He  also 
expressed  hopes  that  his  opposition  critic 
was  among  the  victims  of  the  outbreak.  Ritz 
has  been  duly  lambasted  as  a  tasteless  SOB, 
and  opposition  leaders  are  demanding  that 
he  be  fired. 

But  is  being  a  tasteless  SOB  enough  of  a  rea- 
son to  fire  someone?  More  specifically,  is  it  a 
reason  to  fire  Gerry  Ritz? 

While  I'll  freely  admit  Ritz's  comments  were 
in  bad  taste,  haven't  we  all,  at  some  point  in 
time,  told  an  insensitive  joke?  Or  chuckled  at 
off-colour  comments  at  a  party?  And  if  our 
friend  told  us  the  listeriosis  joke,  wouldn't  we 
laugh  and  then  refresh  our  drink? 

We  all  enjoy  a  little  dark  humor  now  and 
again.  Maybe  it's  cognitive  dissonance;  I'll 
leave  the  explanations  to  the  psychologists. 
So  who  are  we,  the  tasteless-joke-tellers  and 
off-colour-name-callers  of  the  world,  to  call 
for  Ritz's  head? 

Though  I'm  no  Harper  supporter  (I'd  like 
to  buy  him  a  corned  beef  sandwich),  I  defend 
his  decision  to  stand  behind  Ritz  in  the  name 
of  common  sense — a  bad  joke  is  not  grounds 
for  termination.  If  you  want  to  call  for  Ritz's 
removal,  focus  on  the  real  actions  that  could 
have  been  taken  to  prevent  this  outbreak 
from  happening — not  his  questionable  sense 
of  humour. 
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WITH  SIAVASH  GANJBAKHSH 


Did  you  know  that  the 
greenhouse  effect  is 
evident  on  Venus? 

Imagine  a  glass  greenhouse 
on  a  sunny  day.  Sunlight 
passes  througn  the  walls 
and  enters  the  interior.  Some 
is  absorbed  by  the  objects 
inside,  while  the  rest  are 
reflected  back  as  infrared  ra- 
diation, or  heat.  This  reflected 
heat  gets  trapped  inside  the 
greennouse,  increasing  the 
internal  temperature.  The  at- 
mosphere OT  a  planet  works 
in  much  the  same  way  as  the 
glass  walls  of  a  green  house. 
It  lets  sunlight  in,  but  pre- 
vents heat  reflected  off  the 
planet's  surface  from  escap- 
ing into  outer  space  by  ab- 
sorbing it.  This  phenomenon 
is  known  as  the  greenhouse 
effect,  which  makes  the  Earth 
hospitable  for  human  beings. 

The  atmosphere's  ability  to 
trap  heat  is  directly  related 
to  the  concentrations  of  gas 
molecules  it  contains.  Some 
of  the  major  gases  contribut- 
ing to  the  greenhouse  effect 
on  Earth  are  water  vapor, 
carbon  dioxide,  methane, 
nitrous  oxide,  ozone,  and 
chlorofluorocarbons  (CFCs). 
Water  vapor  causes  the 
largest  greenhouse  effect  on 
Earth,  followed  by  carbon 
dioxide,  methane,  and  ozone. 
This  is  due  to  the  high  con- 
centration of  water  vapour 
and  carbon  dioxide  molecules 
in  the  atmosphere,  not  their 
ability  to  absorb  or  reflect  \ 
heat.  A  single  nitrous  oxide 
molecule  contributes  to  the 
greenhouse  effect  310  times 
that  of  one  carbon  dioxide 
molecule.  However,  there  are 
relatively  few  nitrous  oxide 
molecules  in  the  atmosphere, 
making  their  overall  contribu- 
tion to  Earth's  greenhouse 
effect  minimal. 

The  right  balance  of  green- 
house gas  molecules  are  re- 
quired to  keep  a  planet  habit- 
able. Having  too  few  can  lead 
to  frozen  surface  tempera- 
tures like  those  recorded  on 
Mars.  The  greenhouse  effect 
maintains  Earth's  average 
surface  temperature  at  14 
degrees  Celsius — without  it. 
Earth's  temperature  would  be 
-18  degrees  Celsius.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  higher  level  of 
molecules  could  lead  to  tem- 
peratures so  hot  even  bodies 
of  water  couldn't  withstand 
them.  This  is  the  case  on  Ve- 
nus, where  the  96.5  per  cent 
carbon  dioxide  atmosphere 
keeps  the  planet's  surface  at 
a  toasty  457  degrees  Celsius. 
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Bee  research  offers  insiglit  into  dimate  change 


MONICA  SARAH  GHORI 

Jessica  Forrest,  a  PhD  student  in  the 
Department  of  Ecology  and  Evolu- 
tionary Biology,  examines  the  toll  of 
changing  temperatures  on  the  inter- 
action between  bees  and  the  plants 
they  pollinate. 

Her  experiments  began  in  2006  in 
the  Colorado  mountains.  "Working  in 
the  mountains  provides  a  good  eleva- 
tion gradient,  and  different  sites  expe- 
rience different  season  lengths,  which 
is  representative  of  the  variation  in 
climate  change,"  explains  Forrest.  The 
main  research  site  is  at  a  3000  metre 
elevation,  where  air  temperatures  can 
drop  down  to-20  degrees  Celsius  in  the 
winter.  Summer  conditions  are  similar 
to  those  experienced  in  Toronto,  with 
temperatures  reaching  25  degrees  in 
the  day,  but  cool  off  significantly  to 
about  five  degrees  at  night. 

To  attract  bees  to  her  study  site, 
Forrest  placed  trap-nests  for  leaf- 
cutter  bees  and  their  larvae  at  vari- 
ous elevations.  "The  bees  find  these 
trap-nests  and  then  they  [provision 
holes  in  wood  with  pollen  and  nectar 
for  their  larvae],"  says  Forrest.  "[The 
trap-nests]  were  colonized  last  sum- 
mer and  this  summer  1  went  out  and 
monitored  these  nests  every  three 
days  or  so  to  see  how  many  bees  had 
come  out  [in  each  time  interval]."  She 
has  recorded  which  flowers  bloom 
simultcineously  with  bee  emergence 
to  see  whether  the  two  organisms  are 
controlled  by  the  same  environmen- 
tal factors. 

Many  plants  rely  on  certain  pol- 
linators being  present  when  they're 
in  bloom.  However,  changing  climate 
conditions  have  the  potential  to 
cause  organisms  to  alter  their  biologi- 
cal timing.  Increased  temperatures 
could  cause  earlier  snowmelts,  which 
would  trigger  flowers  to  bloom  ear- 


lier. If  flowers  are  in  bloom  but  lack 
the  bees  to  pollinate  them,  it  could 
have  a  serious  impact  on  the  plants' 
population.  Forrest  wants  to  deter- 
mine if,  even  in  early  snowmelt  years, 
bees  are  available  to  pollinate  alpine 
bluebells,  which  blossom  soon  after 
snowmelt. 

Her  preliminary  data  shows  no  sig- 
nificant decoupling  between  flowers 
that  bloom  and  the  number  of  bees 
that  pollinate  them.  "The  pollinators 
are  actually  responding  to  similar 
cues,"  she  says.  "They  are  managing 
to  stay  in  sync  it  seems,  but  I  could  be 
telling  a  different  story  next  year."  For- 
rest stresses  that  while  her  findings 
are  still  in  the  preliminary  stage,  her 
research  details  a  significant  change. 

Is  there  a  link  between  the  bee-blue- 
bell interaction  and  climate  change? 
As  the  study  site  climate  varies  year- 
to-year,  plant  pollinators  might  be 
relatively  used  to  an  alteration  in 
temperature.  If  a  separation  between 
plants  and  pollinators  is  observed,  it's 
possible  that  the  plants  will  be  able  to 
self-pollinate  or  attract  other  species. 
Forrest  notes  a  possibility  for  evolu- 
tionary change.  "If  bees  are  emerging 
before  there  are  any  plants  around, 
natural  selection  will  act  to  change 
their  timing  of  emergence." 

Forrest  hopes  to  finish  her  study  in 
the  next  two  years.  After  its  comple- 
tion, she  plans  to  examine  the  con- 
sequences for  bees  that  emerge  too 
early.  She  is  also  interested  in  inves- 
tigating the  basic  biology  of  bees  for 
signs  of  evolution,  especially  in  their 
flexibility  of  food  choice. 

Despite  the  impact  of  climate 
change,  for  now  it's  business  as  usu- 
al for  the  bees  in  Colorado.  Forrest 
seems  content  with  her  work,  saying, 
"It's  not  a  bad  job.  Working  in  a  field  of 
flowers  and  watching  bees  sure  beats 
working  at  a  desk  all  the  time!" 


Huge  pain,  no  gain 


University  of  Toronto's  Centre  for  tine  Study  of  Pain  is  seeking  tine  answer  to  clironic  neuropatiiic  agony 


™  J" '  RAN  DA  ELLIOTT 

Everyone  experiences  pain.  In  fact,  it's  a  healthy 
physical  response  that  keeps  us  alert  to  danger 
and  helps  avoid  injury.  But  what  if  an  ache  started 
one  day  and  didn't  go  away?  Worse  yet,  what  if  no 
one — including  your  doctor — knew  what  was  go- 
ing on,  or  how  to  make  it  stop? 

It's  hard  to  imagine,  but  this  is  a  reality  for  many  suf- 
fering from  chronic  neuropathic  pain.  Fortunately,  re- 
searchers at  the  University  of  Toronto's  Centre  for  the 
Study  of  Pain  are  making  in  roads  into  the  treatment 
of  this  complex  condition,  gaining  profound  insights 
into  our  brain  and  how  it  works. 

Neuropathic  pain  is  caused  by  dcimage  to  the  ner- 
vous system,  which  is  made  up  of  the  central  ner- 
vous system  (the  brain  and  the  spinal  cord),  and  the 
peripheral  nervous  system  (the  sensory  and  motor 
neurons  cind  nerves  in  the  rest  of  the  body).  It  can  be 
brought  on  by  a  number  of  different  conditions,  such 
as  cancer,  multiple  sclerosis,  diabetes,  viral  infections 
like  AIDS,  and  even  routine  surgery.  Yet,  its  trigger  re- 
mains a  mystery. 

Though  it  is  often  described  as  a  burning,  numb- 
ing, or  stabbing  sensation,  neuropathic  pain  can  dif- 
fer greatly  depending  on  an  individual's  experience.  It 
can  happen  spontaneously,  or  in  response  to  stimuli 
under  which  normal  circumstances  would  cause  no 
pain  at  all.  For  those  suffering  from  this  condition, 
even  the  lightest  touch  can  be  excruciating.  Unlike  no- 
ciceptive pain,  which  is  felt  in  response  to  tissue  dam- 
age and  dissipates  once  the  injury  has  healed,  chronic 
neuropathic  pain  often  occurs  completely  out  of  the 


blue.  Like  its  name  suggests,  the  sensation  can  persist 
for  months,  years,  or  even  a  lifetime. 

Dr  Thuan  Dao,  an  Associate  Professor  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto's  Faculty  of  Dentistry,  is  a  research- 
er attempting  to  gain  a  better  understanding  of  neuro- 
pathic pain.  She  is  interested  in  orofacial  neuropathic 
pain,  which  affects  the  face  and  inside  the  mouth.  Cur- 
rently testing  a  medication  called  pregabalin,  Dao  and 
her  team  believe  it  could  offer  relief  to  sufferers  of  oro- 
facial neuropathic  pain. 

It  is  thought  that  orofacial  neuropathic  pain  is  trig- 
gered by  injury  to  the  nerves  during  routine  dental 
procedures  like  root  canal  treatment,  surgery,  or  fill- 
ing a  deep  cavity.  Dr.  Dao  is  quick  to  point  out  that  this 
doesn't  necessarily  mean  a  dentist  is  doing  their  job 
incorrectly;  it  may  simply  be  that  a  person's  anatomy 
or  genetic  background  makes  them  more  prone  to 
this  type  of  injury  or  pain. 

Neuropathic  pain  is  prone  to  misdiagnosis,  as 
it  can  appear  long  after  treatment  in  locations  far 
away  from  the  initial  procedure.  Health  profession- 
als often  intervene  without  understanding  the  neu- 
ropathic nature  of  their  patient's  discomfort.  This 
can  have  unfortunate  consequences:  one  patient's 
misdiagnosis  resulted  in  32  root  canals,  after  which 
he  still  had  a  toothache. 

When  asked  why  the  pain  continues  after  the 
damaged  nerve  heals,  Dr  Dao  exclaimed,  "That  is 
the  million  dollar  question!"  The  key  to  understand- 
ing nerve  pain  is  in  the  continuous  remodeling  of 
the  peripheral  and  central  nervous  system,  known 
as  neuroplasticity.  After  an  injury  changes  the  pe- 
riphery of  the  nervous  system,  it  can  lead  to  further 


effects  all  the  way  up  into  the  spinal  cord  and  the 
brain.  These  changes  occur  down  to  gene  level,  re- 
sulting in  a  continuous  reverberation  of  the  pain  sig- 
nal long  after  the  initial  stimulus  has  stopped. 

Once  patients  have  received  a  diagnosis,  they  are 
usually  treated  with  a  cocktail  of  antidepressants,  an- 
ticonvulsants, opioids,  cind  cainabinoids.  These  drugs 
interfere  with  the  ability  of  nervous  system  cells  to 
communicate  with  each  another,  effectively  blocking 
the  pain  signal  from  reaching  or  being  commanded 
by  the  brain.  Ideally,  Dr  Dao  says,  the  neurons  that 
are  misfiring  eventually  "go  to  sleep,"  as  the  patient  is 
weaned  off  the  medication. 

An  effective  drug  cocktail  is  found  for  only  half 
to  a  third  of  all  patients,  and  some  can  have  long- 
term  side  effects.  A  small  percentage  of  patients  are 
forced  to  seek  invasive  surgical  intervention  such  as 
deep  brain  stimulation.  In  this  therapy,  electrodes 
that  deliver  electrical  impulses  are  inserted  deep 
into  the  brain.  How  this  treatment  works  is  still  un- 
clear, though  it  appears  to  interfere  with  the  neural 
activity  at  the  insertion  site,  disrupting  the  pain  sig- 
nal. Hopefully,  research  done  at  the  Centre  for  the 
Study  of  Pain  will  someday  bring  lasting  relief  to  suf- 
ferers of  neuropathic  pain,  making  these  treatments 
a  distant  memory. 

New  research  hopes  to  gain  a  better  understand- 
ing of  neuroplasticity  and  why  some  patients  respond 
better  to  certain  therapies  than  others.  This  will  al- 
low for  better  screening  and  more  effective,  individu- 
alized treatments.  New  drugs  and  vaccines  are  also 
being  developed  to  treat  diseases  that  trigger  neuro- 
pathic pain. 
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Getting  to  know  you 

Anne  Hathaway  and  director  Jonathan  Dennme  get  excited  about  their  film  Rachel  Getting  Married 


WILL  SLOAN 

Film  Critic 


Jonathan  Demme  is  nothing  but  enthusiastic.  The 

director  of  Silence  of  the  Lambs  and  Philadelphia 
sits  next  to  Anne  Hathaway  at  a  roundtable  inter- 
view to  promote  Rachel  Getting  Married,  respond- 
ing to  each  routine  question  as  if  it's  the  most 
fascinating  thing  in  the  whole  wide  world.  When 
he  says  a  word  like  "major,"  he  tends  to  close  his 
eyes,  scrunch  up  his  face,  and  strongly  exagger- 
ate the  first  syllable.  When  someone  refers  to  the 
"train-wreck  dinner  toast"  delivered  by  Hatha- 
way, he  squints  and  groans,  as  if  remembering 
a  particularly  painful  injury.  Other  questions 
are  answered  with  liberal  amounts  of  nodding, 
laughing,  and  hand  waving. 
I  like  this  guy. 

"A  studio  ne-e-e-ver  would  have  approved  a 
script  like  that,  with  all  these  ma-a-a-a-dening 
characters,"  says  Demme  of  the  film,  an  indepen- 
dent production  shot  using  digital  video.  "And, 


that's  the  thing — I've  got  to  make  movies.  That's 
[how  important]  my  work  has  been  in  my  life, 
y'know,  and  1  lo-o-ve  it.  So  if  it's  wo-o-onderhil  in 
a  m-i-i-llion  ways  to  make  a  big-budget  movie  and 
work  with  fantastic  stars  and  all  the  technology 
and  be  so  well  paid  and  stuff. . ." 

He  has  digressed.  "But  if  you  are  excited  by 
trying  to  do  something  different,  then  the  lower 
the  budget,  the  more  wiggle-room  there  is  to  try 
stuff  out."  He  goes  on  to  describe  the  stereotype 
of  the  independent  studio,  lowering  his  brow  and 
spitting  out  the  words,  "Penny-pinching,  tight- 
fisted.  . ." 

"That's  the  best  Woody  Allen  I've  ever  heard," 
adds  Hathaway. 

In  Rachel  Getting  Married,  Hathaway  plays  Kim, 
a  recovering  drug  addict  returning  home  from 
rehab  to  attend  her  sister's  wedding.  Relations 
among  the  family  are  strained,  to  say  the  least. 
The  film  has  garnered  Demme's  strongest  re- 
views since  Silence  of  the  Lambs,  and  Hathaway's 
performance  has  inspired  that  most  pretentious 


of  industry  phrases,  "Oscar  buzz." 

Hathaway  remarks  that  the  character  changed 
her  life.  How  so? 

"We  all  have  warts,"  she  says.  "Not  physically, 
obviously,  you  bloggers. . ." 

The  laughter  subsides.  "But  we  all  have  faults 
and  things  that  are  difficult  to  handle,  and  so  of- 
ten we  feel  compelled  to  pretend  that  we  don't. 
And  I  think  that  we  could  give  each  other  more 
credit,  cind  be  more  accepting  of  each  other. 
That's  the  thing  1  just  love  about  Kim.  Kim  has  so 
much  more  going  on,  cind  if  you  know  how  hard 
Kim  is  working  to  stay  sober,  you  put  up  with  her 
acid  one-liners  and  her  misbehavior  because 
she's  dealing  with  an  epic  struggle." 

When  Hathaway  is  asked  about  how  her  recent 
roles  have  strayed  from  her  Disney-friendly  im- 
age, she  denies  even  thinking  about  it.  Demme 
interrupts.  "Can  1  ask  a  question?"  He  adopts  a 
wacky  voice:  "Are  you  saying  it  wasn't  cool  to  do 
something  completely  different?!" 

Hathaway,  the  Bud  Abbott  of  the  duo,  replies, 


"Well  of  course  it  was  cool  to  do  something  com- 
pletely different... it  was  cool  because  you're  a 
fucking  great  director!" 

"It's  scary  to  do  something  r-e-e-al  different, 
though,"  says  Demme. 

"No  it  wasn't!  I  was  never  scared!  1  don't  know 
what  that  says  about  me,  but  I  was  never,  ever, 
ever  scared.  Everything  cilways  felt  right,  cind  I 
always  felt  so  protected. .  .that  if  1  got  scared  with 
this  one,  then  I  was  just  a  coward.  There  was 
nothing  to  be  scared  of.  Everything  wcis  as  good 
as  it  could  be." 

Demme's  face  screws  into  a  scowl  as  he  adopts 
a  James  Lipton-esque  voice.  "Isn't  it  true  that  you 
could  have  gotten  scared?" 

"Is  this  a  taste  of  what  went  on  during  filming?" 
asks  a  reporter 

"We  didn't  talk  to  each  other!"  they  say  in 
almost  perfect  unison.  Demme  adds,  "This  is 
us  getting  to  know  each  other!" 

Rachel  Getting  Married  opens  on  Octobers. 


Where  You  Lede:  a  free  journalism  training  series 

So  You  Wanna  Be  A  Rock  Critic 

Think  that  last  Radiohead  album 
was  totally  overrated?  Yearning  to  ask  Isaac 
Brock  about  his  influences? 

The  Varsity  \s  offering  a  free  workshop  with  Village  Voice 

media  writer  Kate  Carraway.  Kate  has  written  about 
music  for  the  LA  Weekly,  the  OC  Weekly  and  is  a  current 
contributor  to  EYE  Weekly  andi  Nerve.com. 
She  is  an  instructor  at  the  U  of  T  School  of  Continuing 
Studies  teaching  a  course  in  Creative  Journalism,  which 
touches  on  the  writing  of  Lester  Bangs,  Susan  Orlean, 
and  Vice  Magazine,  among  others. 

Wednesday,  October  2nd,  7  to  8:30  p.m. 
The  l^rs/fy  Newspaper, 
21  Sussex,  2nd  floor,  at  Huron  St. 
editor@thevarsity.ca 


Lear's  crowning  glory 

Fierce,  passionate  Shakespeare  production  is  set  to  open 
Hart  House  Theatre's  2008-2009  season 


SHOSHANA  WASSER 

Associate  Arts  Editor 


Forget  the  introduction  to  Shakespeare's 
King  Lear  provided  by  your  high  school 
English  class.  As  Hart  House  Theatre 
gears  up  for  its  fast-paced,  visually  stun- 
ning season  opener,  director  Jeremy  Hut- 
ton  reflects  on  gearing  his  show  to  the 
masses. 

"This  play  was  viewed  by  real  crowds," 
says  Hutton.  In  it's  original  time  this  in- 
cluded audiences  who  ate  during  the 
play,  took  bathroom  breaks  and  missed 
chunks  of  the  performcmce.  "The  play  is 
exciting  and  exhilarating.  It  draws  people 
in,  then  punches  them  in  the  gut."  But 
something  doesn't  seem  right.  He  couldn't 
be  describing  the  same  KingLearthat  you 
yawned  over  as  a  teenager 

Don't  remember  that  exam?  Directly 
from  your  copy  of  Coles  Notes,  King  Lear 
opens  with  a  British  monarch  soliciting 


professions  of  love  from  his  three  daugh- 
ters to  designate  his  vast  kingdom  based 
on  their  answers.  When  the  youngest 
child  Cordelia  fails  to  falsely  flatter  her 
father,  she  is  disowned  and  banished  to 
France.  The  King's  regret  seeps  in  almost 
immediately,  beginning  his  slow  descent 
into  turmoil  and  madness. 

While  this  could  make  for  a  confusing, 
drawn-out  show,  Hutton  isn't  your  typical 
Shakespearian  director  Young  and  ener- 
getic, he  can  be  seen  promoting  Lear  in 
a  casual  video  on  YouTube — the  ultimate 
equalizer  Even  Peter  Higginson,  the  Hart 
House  veteran  starring  in  the  title  role, 
sees  the  story  of  Lear  as  being  accessible 
to  a  wide  audience. 

"We're  desding  with  corruption  of  pow- 
er and  influence,"  he  notes,  "which  was  a 
serious  problem  back  in  Shakespeare's 
time  and  even  today.'! 

But  Hutton  isn't  overly  concerned  with 
themes  and  lessons.  Though  several  aca- 


demics and  dramaturges  were  consulted 
for  the  production,  the  director's  focus  is 
on  the  key  actions  that  move  the  story 
forward.  Show-goers  can  look  forward  to 
brisk,  filmic  transitions,  as  well  as  power- 
ful visual  summaries  replacing  compli- 
cated syntax.  As  an  added  bonus,  Hut- 
ton is  set  to  "reveal"  some  unexplained 
details,  for  instance  the  fate  of  the  Fool, 
who  disappears  from  Shakespeare's  text 
after  Act  HI. 

King  Lear  also  marks  the  first  occasion 
for  Hart  House  Theatre  patrons  to  see  the 
venue's  brand  new  lobby.  The  historic 
renovation  fits  in  well  with  the  show:  Lear 
was  last  performed  at  Hart  House  in  the 
1950s,  in  what  was  presumably  a  more 
academic  production.  Most  importantly, 
though,  Hutton  promises  that  Lear,  which 
lasts  "under  three  hours,"  will  grab  you 
unexpectedly,  but  keep  you  rewardingly 
engaged.  Could  you  have  say  that  much 
about  your  high  school  English  teacher? 
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SEPTEMBER  OPENINGS 

$16.00  base/appt.  Ideal  for  students, 
Customer  sales/svc.  Conditions  apply, 
PT/FT,  Scholarships,  Flexible  schedules, 
Call:  416-604-3666 

MODELS  WANTED 

Sculptor  needs  female  models  for  refer- 
ence photos.  No  experience  required. 
Pays  hourly.  For  no  obligation  informa- 
tion package  contact  Rob  - 
robphoto@hotmail.com. 


Advertise  in  the  Varsity 

ads@thevarsity.ca 


ACCOMMODATIONS 


THREE  BEDROOM  APARTMENT 
AVAILABLE  FOR  RENT 

Very  quiet.  Walking  distance  to  subway 
stations.  Can  be  shared.  No  pets,  no 
smokers.  Call  416-535-4295. 


TUTORING 


EDITING 


FOR  SALE 


VINYL  RECORDS  &  CDs 

High  quality,  hand-picked  selec- 
tion. Major  &  minor  musical  genres. 
We  buy  and  sell.  3  minutes  S  of  College 
&  St.  George,  18  Baldwin.  416-979-2822. 
Around  Again  Records. 


MATH.  STATS.  AND  SCIENCE  TUTOR 
AVAILABLE 

All  first  and  second  year  courses,  includ- 
ing organic  chemistry  and  statistics.  Ask 
about  our  downtown  satellite  office. 
www.mostly-math.com  416-502-1717 

MCAT.  TOEFL.  lELTS,  GRE 
AND  GMAT  TUTORING 

No  minimum  hours  to  sign  up  for,  pay-as- 
you-go  system,  resources  supplied. 
www.mostly-math.com  416-502-1717 

EXPERT  ENGLISH  TUTOR: 

Writing,  Conversation,  Resumes,  Cover 
Letters,  Job  Interview  Coaching,  Personal 
Statements,  Grad  School  Admission 
Essays.  Reasonable  rates.  Contact  Cori  at 
416-487-8353,  or  at  corid@rogers.com 


EXPERT  PROFESSIONAL  EDITING 

From  format  to  style,  of  academic  arti- 
cles, theses,  and  dissertations.  Graduate 
students  only.  APA,  MLA  styles  are  spe- 
cialties. Mary  Anne  Carswell,  MA,  MEd, 
mcarswell@sympatico.ca,  416-303-3106. 

EXPERT  EDITOR 

Thorough  editing  of  theses,  term  papers, 
and  applications  on  hard  copy  or  com- 
puter file.  Expertise  in  human  rights, 
world  business,  bestediting.ca  Call  V. 
Smith,  416  690-2576. 
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•  Complete  30-Hoar  Semtnais 

•  Convenient  Weekend  Schedule 

•  Proven  TesMalking  Strategies 

•  Experienced  Course  Instructors 

•  Comprehensive  Study  Materials 

•  Simulated  Practice  Exams 

•  Limited  Class  Size 

•  Free  Repeat  Policy 

•  Personal  Tutoring  Available 

•  Thousands  of  Satisfled  Students 


OXFORD  SEMINARS 

416-924-3240 
1-800-269-6719 
www.oxfordseminars.ca 


Queen's 


SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS 

Academic  Exceixence.  Exceptional  Experience. 


Look  for  us 
on  campus  at  the 
University  of  Toronto 
Graduate  and 
Professional 
Schools  Fair 

MISSISSAUGA  CAMPUS: 
Wednesday,  October  1, 2008 
10:30  a.m.  to  1:30  p.m. 

ST.  GEORGE  CAMPUS: 
Friday,  October  3, 2008 
11:00  a.m.  to  2:00  p.m. 

SCARBOROUGH  CAMPUS: 
Tuesday,  October  7, 2008 
11:00  a.m.to  2:00  p.m. 


Queen's  Master  of  Global  Management 

A  12-month  program  starting  in  September  for 
people  with  an  undergraduate  degree  in  business. 
No  previous  full-time  work  experience  required. 

If  you're  working  toward  an  undergraduate  degree  in  business  and  dreaming 
of  a  career  in  international  nnanagement,  Queen's  School  of  Business  has  an 
exciting  opportunity  for  you.  Queen's  Master  of  Global  Management  is  a  highly 
focused  program  providing  an  in-depth  examination  of  global  business  Issues  and 
a  full  semester  of  study  abroad  at  one  of  our  renowned  business  school  partners. 

Think  global.  Act  now. 
Call:  1.866.861.1615 

Email:  queensma5ter5@bu5iness.queensu.ca 
Visit:  qsbmasters.com/global 
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Blues  soccer  teams  clean  up  against  Carleton 

[lllflllllllll^^  Women  blank  Ravens,  4-0 


^«„,.,.~™,,iJ10'^''''^  RAJENDRAN  _ 

The  Varsity  Blues  men's  soccer  team  redeemed 
themselves  on  Sunday  with  a  1-0  win  against  the 
only  team  to  beat  them  this  year,  the  Carleton 
Ravens.  Playing  without  their  starting  goalkeeper 
Luciano  Lombardi — forced  out  after  an  injury  in 
Saturday's  tie  against  Trent — the  Blues  had  an 
aggressive  offensive  strategy,  pushing  the  ball  up 
the  field  quickly,  creating  several  opportunities  to 
score  early  on.  The  first  of  these  ceime  four  min- 
utes in,  when  Toronto  nearly  converted  a  corner 
kick,  forcing  a  close  save  by  the  veteran  Ravens 
goalkeeper,  Arjun  Langford.    r  • 

"Last  week  we  had  pre- 
pared for  Carleton  [with] 
a  little  too  much  emphasis 
on  what  they  were  going  to 
do,  and  we  played  a  little 
too  defensively,"  said  Blues 
head  coach  Anthony  Capo- 
tosto.  "We  learned  from  last 
week's  game  that  we  didn't 
have  to  do  that  today  and  so 
we  lined  up  with  a  more  of- 
fensive system." 

This  approach  was  partic- 
ularly bold  against  Carleton, 
the  top  team  in  the  Eastern 
division  who  hadn't  lost  in  31 
regular  season  games.  What 
the  Blues  provided  in  energy 
and  ambition,  the  undefeat- 
ed Ravens  cinswered  with 
skill  and  patience.  Carleton's 
midfield  often  out-maneu- 
vered the  Blues,  moving  the 
ball  effectively  and  dictating 
the  pace  of  the  game. 

The  second  half  saw  a  re- 
versal in  strategies,  as  the 
Blues  committed  to  win- 
ning possession  of  the  ball 
with  the  Ravens  on  the  de- 
fence. Blues  captain  Dustin 
Chung  commented  on  this 
strategic  change. 

"The  one  thing  that  we 
were  lacking  in  the  first  half 
was  the  technical  part," 
he  said.  "We're  a  technical 
team.  We  can  put  the  ball  in 
the  net  and  we  can  spread 
the  ball  around.  We  went 
in  at  half-time  and  [Coach] 
Anthony  Capotosto  said 
'You  know  what  guys,  we're 
going  to  have  to  make  a  bet- 
ter effort  at  keeping  the  ball, 
widening  up  in  the  wings  a 
little,  getting  open  and  do- 
ing that  extra  little  bit  of  run- 
ning so  we  could  get  the  ball 
moving.'  That  was  most  definitely  the  strategy  in 
the  second  half." 

Although  the  Ravens  continued  to  create  op- 
portunities, the  Blues  defence  was  up  for  the  fight. 
A  late  offensive  push  sucked  the  air  out  of  Var- 
sity Centre  as  fifth-year  Carleton  striker  Matthew 
D'Angelo  beat  first-year  Toronto  keeper  John  Smits 
to  the  ball.  Smits  had  him  covered  and  secured  the 
crucial  save.  Smits  came  through  again  as  a  free 
kick  taken  by  Carleton  bounced  off  the  post  and 
was  quickly  cleared.  All  of  this  happened  with  just 
four  minutes  left. 


Despite  the  Carleton  onslaught,  the  Blues  main- 
tained their  composure.  Just  when  it  looked  like 
the  chance  to  beat  Carleton  was  gone,  first-year 
midfielder  Dylan  Bams,  picking  up  a  superbly 
placed  goal-kick  from  Smits,  single-handedly 
wrestled  the  ball  past  three  Ravens  and  scored  a 
goal.  The  crowd  erupted  in  jubilation. 

The  Ravens  came  on  strong  in  the  final  stretch, 
but  the  Blues  defence  proved  too  much.  The 
Blues'  win  brought  cin  end  to  the  Ravens  domina- 
tion of  the  Eastern  division  and  signaled  the  birth 
of  a  new  rivalry  between  two  of  the  top  teams  in 
Ontario. 


GRACE  IM  _ 

The  University  of  Toronto  Varsity  Blues 
women's  soccer  team  shook  off  their  only 
loss  this  season  against  the  Carleton  Ravens 
just  15  seconds  into  last  Sunday's  game.  On 
the  game's  first  possession.  Blues  veteran 
midfielder  Jenessa  Banwell  beat  the  Ravens 
goalkeeper  Katherine  Shaughnessy  on  a 
centering  pass  from  rookie  Jennifer  Siu. 

"The  first  goal  sent  the  message  right  away 
that  we're  here  to  play,  and  we're  here  to  win 
this  game,"  said  interim  head  coach  Eva  Ha- 


'U  of  T  men's  soccer  Is  on  the  rise.  We  prepared 
for  weeks  for  this  game  and  we're  going  from 
strength  to  strength  right  here' 


"U  of  T  men's  soccer  is  on  the  rise.  We  pre- 
pared for  weeks  for  this  game  and  we're  going 
from  strength  to  strength  right  here.  This  is  go- 
ing to  be  a  big  win,"  said  Chung  after  celebrating 
with  his  teammates. 

The  Blues  take  on  Trent  on  Saturday  and  the 
RMC  Rams  on  Sunday  at  Varsity  Centre.  As  the 
only  team  to  shut  out  Toronto  this  year,  Trent 
will  challenge  the  Blues  to  pull  off  another 
strong  offensive  showing.  RMC  will  no  doubt  be 
playing  hungry  as  they  continue  to  search  for 
their  first  win. 


'The  first  goal  sent  the  message  right  away  that 
we're  here  to  play,  and  we're  here  to  win  this  game' 


varis.  That  goal  proved  to  be  the  eventual 
game-winner  as  Toronto  shut  down  Carle- 
ton with  a  4-0  win  at  Varsity  Centre.  The  win 
allowed  the  Blues  to  improve  to  5-1  on  the 
season  for  15-points,  putting  them  atop  the 
OUA  standings.  The  Ravens'  record  fell  to  a 
3-2-1. 

"It's  a  great  feeling,  not  only  to  just  beat 
[Carleton]  but  to  beat  them  by  that  much," 
said  team  captain  Laura  Arduini.  "We  were 
focused  all  week  and  we  knew  what  we  had 
to  do.  We  knew  the  fight  we  were  going  to 


have  and  we  all  came  and  showed  up  to  play. 
1  was  really  proud  of  them.  Just  to  know  that 
everyone  is  doing  their  part  is  amazing." 

The  Blues  were  opportunistic,  with  third- 
year  midfielder  Erica  Basso  scoring  the  sec- 
ond goal  in  the  32nd  minute  on  a  perfectly 
executed  header  over  the  outstretched 
hands  of  Shaughnessy.  By  contrast,  the  Ra- 
vens showed  little  fight.  They  played  a  flat 
game,  allowing  the  Blues  to  dominate  both 
offensively  and  defensively,  unable  to  pen- 
etrate the  Blues  solid  defense  that  kept  Car- 
leton without  a  shot  on  goal  in  the  first  half. 

"We  just  cleaned 
up  what  we  didn't 
do  the  first  time  that 
we  played  them,"  ex- 
plained Coach  Ha- 
varis,  when  asked 
about  what  chang- 
es were  made  for 
the  rematch.  "We're 
not  concentrating 
necessarily  on  our 
opponents;  we  were 
working  on  our 
own  performance. 
We  knew  how  we 
wanted  to  play  this 
weekend  and  the 
girls  applied  what 
we  did  all  week  in 
practice." 

Carleton  came 
out  with  more  en- 
ergy in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second 
half,  but  they  were 
stopped  on  every 
opportunity  by  the 
Blues  veteran  goal- 
keeper Mary  Anne 
Barnes.  A  defensive 
breakdown  in  the 
Ravens  end  eventu- 
ally allowed  for  the 
^  third    Blues  goal. 
I  Siu,   whose  speed 
S  had    been  giving 
§  Carleton's  defense 
5  trouble  throughout 
=^  the   game,  caught 
i  the  Ravens  off  guard 
S  at  the  74th  minute, 
g  Left  wide  open,  she 
let  loose  a  hard  shot 
from  nearly  30  yards 
from  the  goal  to  beat 
Shaughnessy. 

The  goal  visibly 
deflated  Carleton's 
spirits  as  the  Blues 
capped    off  their 
scoring  at  the  87th  minute.  Siu  finished  her 
impressive  afternoon  by  providing  the  cross 
to  first-year  striker  Julianna  Bergin  as  they 
cruised  to  the  4-0  win.  "It  was  a  strong  offen- 
sive and  defensive  showing,"  commented  Ha- 
varis  on  the  complete  victory.  "We  prepared 
all  week  for  this  game  and  it  showed." 

"We've  just  got  to  bring  this  energy  that 
we  have  right  now.  Even  after  the  game  we're 
still  jumping  around,"  said  Arduini.  "If  we 
bring  that  into  every  game,  it'd  be  hard  to 
stop  us." 


Trent  Excalibur  vs.  Toronto 
at  Varsity  Centre 
Sept  27  at  3:15  p.m. 


RMC  Paladins  vs.  Toronto 
at  Varsity  Centre 
Sept  28  at  3:15  p.m. 
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Blues  handed  a  reality  check 

Queen's  captializes  on  disallowed  touchdown,  trounce  Blues  58-14 


VERONICA  BARBIERI 


Coming  into  Saturday's  game,  the  Varsi- 
ty Blues  knew  they  would  have  to  fight 
hard  to  beat  the  undefeated  Queen's 
Golden  Gaels.  In  front  of  a  loudly  cheer- 
ing hometown  crowd  of  1,851,  the  Var- 
sity Blues  stormed  the  field  looking  to 
feed  off  the  momentum  of  their  huge 
58-7  win  over  their  cross-town  rivals, 
the  York  Lions  the  week  before. 

Early  on,  it  appeared  that  the  Blues 
could  hang  tough  with  the  fourth- 
ranked  Gaels.  On  Toronto's  first  offen- 
sive drive,  quarterback  David  Hamilton 
handed  off  to  slotback  Mark  Stinson, 
who  then  threw  to  a  wide  open  Drew 
Meerveld  into  the  end  zone  for  the  first 


touchdown  of  the  game — except  it 
wasn't.  With  a  flag  on  the  play  because 
of  a  holding  penalty,  the  touchdown 
was  negated. 

On  Queen's  ensuing  drive,  running 
back  Mike  Giffin  broke  for  74  yards,  set- 
ting up  quarterback  Dan  Brannagan  for 
a  one-yard  run.  Queen's  would  double 
their  lead  when  Giffin  sccimpered  into 
the  end  zone  again,  this  time  for  a  35- 
yard  run,  making  the  score  14-0. 

The  Blues  put  themselves  back  into 
the  game  when  Stinson  scored  on  a 
four-yard  run  to  cut  the  lead  in  half. 

Although  the  Blues  managed  to  close 
the  gap  at  the  end  of  the  first  quarter. 
Queens  rattled  off  five  unanswered 
touchdowns,  including  a  53-yard  pass 


from  Brannagan  to  wide  receiver  Scott 
Valberg,  making  the  score  51-7  in  the 
third  quarter 

The  only  other  touchdown  for  the 
Varsity  Blues  would  come  at  the  end  of 
the  third  quarter  when  Hamilton  con- 
nected with  wide  receiver  Earl  Johnson 
for  a  33-yard  run. 

For  head  coach  Greg  DeLaval,  the 
disallowed  touchdown  set  the  tone  for 
the  remainder  of  the  game. 

"We  scored  a  touchdown  early  on 
and  it  came  back  on  a  hold.  I  don't 
know  if  we  ever  really  recovered  from 
that  play  because  we  came  out  with 
the  intentions  of  hitting  them  early  and 
we  did.  We  got  a  flag  on  the  play  and 
unfortunately  that's  our  fault.  It  was 


one  break  that  cost  us  seven  points." 

Despite  losing  58-14,  the  Blues 
showed  flashes  of  brilliance,  both  of- 
fensively and  defensively.  Some  of  the 
highlights  were  sacks  from  defensive 
back  Derek  Batchelor  and  defensive 
lineman  Adam  Fehler,  a  big  intercep- 
tion from  Cory  Kennedy,  and  the 
tandem  of  Hamilton  and  Stinson  com- 
bining for  over  160  yards.  The  Blues 
definitely  showed  that  they  are  playoff 
contenders. 

With  the  game  against  Queens  now 
in  the  past,  the  Blues  are  focused  on 
their  match  against  Guelph.  The  team 
expects  to  seriously  challenge  the  1-3 
Gryphons. 

But  first,  they'll  take  a  closer  look  at 
the  lessons  learned  against  the  power- 
ful Gaels. 

"We're  going  to  have  to  figure  out 
what  went  wrong  today,  and  look  at 
the  film  and  fix  it,"  sciid  receiver  Mark 
Stinson. 

Coach  DeLaval  echoed  Stinson's  sen- 
timents. "Every  week  we've  got  to  get 
better  We'll  take  a  look  at  the  film  and 
see  what  we  did  right  and  what  we  did 
wrong.  The  main  thing  this  week  is  that 
we  made  a  lot  of  small  mistakes  and  we 
didn't  make  the  plays  that  were  there." 

DeLaval  hinted  that  no  major  chang- 
es to  the  line-up  should  be  expected  in 
the  upcoming  game.  "There  are  always 
changes  every  week,  regardless  of 
who  you're  playing.  You  always  have  to 
adapt  to  every  team,"  he  said.  "Chang- 
es will  be  made,  not  necessarily  to 
players,  but  system  wise.  I've  watched 
Guelph  play  a  little  bit  and  they're  a 
good  football  team." 

Even  though  the  Blues  took  the  loss 
on  Saturday,  they've  proven  that  they 
are  a  revitalized  football  team  with  a 
new  outlook  on  their  season.  With  a 
2-2  record  of  and  four  games  left  in  the 
season,  the  Varsity  Blues  are  definitely 
a  team  to  be  watched. 


See  yeu  it  the  gimi. 


»  UofTStudents  are  FREE! 


FIELD  HOCKEY 

Saturday,  September  27 

Women  vs.  Guelph  - 10:30  a.m. 
Varsity  Centre 

LACROSSE 

Saturday,  September  27 

Men  vs.  Trent  - 1:00  p.m. 
U  of  T  Scarborough  Campus 

Women  vs.  Queen's/McGill  -  9:00  a.m./3:00  p.m. 
Back  Campus 

RUGBY 

Saturday,  September  27 

Men  vs.  Laurier  - 1:00  p.m. 
U  of  T  Scarborough  Campus 
Women  vs.  Guelph  - 1:00  p.m. 
Back  Campus 

SOCCER 

Saturday,  September  27 

Men  vs.  Trent  - 1:00  p.m. 
Varsity  Centre 

Women  vs.Trent  -  3:15  p.m. 
Varsity  Centre 

BASEBALL 

Sunday,  September  28 

Men  vs.  Brock  - 12/2:30  p.m. 
U  of  T  Scarborough  Campus 


TICKET  ®  BREAK 

T(CKETBR6AK.Com 


After  spending  all  that  money 
on  textbooks,  I  just  want  to 
buy  a  2-4. 

— Innis  Residence 

Engineering  frosh  to 
another  engineering  frosh 
about  his  face:  Is  it  really 
purple? 

—At  the  T-Card  office 

Professor:  So,  in  the  end, 
we  all  get  nailed. 

— Basic  l-iuman  Nutrition, 
NFS  284 

Pharmacy  Professor:  Every- 
body likes  it  in  the  mouth... 
except  in  France. 

— St  George  Campus 


Girl  1 :  Is  it  multiple  choice, 
or  short  answer? 
Girl  2:  It's  multiple  choice. 
Therefore  I  do  nothing  for  it. 

—PSL  302 


Share  your  own 
'overheards'  on  the 

'Overheard  on 
Campus'  facebook 
group! 


»  www.varsityblues.ca 
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Four  Ontario  student 
activists  share  their 
(Canadian)  election 
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Campus  intramurals  are 
democracy  in  practice 


Governing  Council: 
where  we've  been, 
where  we're  going,  and 
what's  wrong 


U  OF  T's  Citizen  Lab  are 

HACKERS  FOR  A  CAUSE 
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Varsity  correspondent 
Jordan  Bimm  investi- 
gates THE  Republicans 
Abroad 


How  TO  take  back  pub- 
lic space  -  even  if  it's 

OUR  OWN 


Department 
Of 

Culture  / 
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HOW  SOON  IS  NOW?  THE  DEMOCRACY  ISSUE 


We  begin  working  on  the  magazine  editions  months 
before  they  go  to  print.  In  June,  I  wanted  to  call  this 
the  "Almost  Democracy"  issue,  an  idea  that  made 
perfect  sense  to  me  and  absolutely  no  one  else. 

We  began  planning  before  Amy  Goodman  and 
two  Democracy  Now!  producers,  among  other  jour- 
nalists, were  arrested  outside  the  2008  Republican 
National  Convention,  seemingly  for  doing  their  job. 

We  began  researching  long  before  the  Canadian 
election  was  called  and  the  Canadian  media  started 
going  through  the  motions  of  political  coverage  with 
little  regard  as  to  how  such  attention  might  insult  the 
intelligence  of  Canadians,  before  anyone  started  to 
ask  why  we're  having  an  election  in  the  first  place. 

We  began  editing  way  back  when  we  were  just 
talking  about  a  recession  and  not  a  crisis,  back  when 
John  McCain  was  all  for  debates,  anywhere,  anytime. 

Within  the  span  of  a  couple  months,  "Almost  Democ- 
racy" has  become  redundant.  Let's  talk  about  democracy. 

Google  "obama  tocqueville"  and  five  of  the  ini- 
tial 10  hits  will  offer  you  a  free  essay.  You  won't  get  the 
same  results  with  "mccain  tocqueville,"  but  I  take  this 
as  good  indication  that  at  least  some  high  schoolers  are 
asked  to  evaluate  the  current  campaign  through  the 
writings  of  the  19th-century  philosopher.  Even  today 
Tocqueville  remains  one  of  the  greatest  authorities  on 


democracy  in  America,  which  is  why  so  inany  presi- 
dential candidates,  and  Presidents,  quote  from  him. 

Here's  the  kicker  that  so  many  fail  to  men- 
tion when  they  use  Tocqueville  as  a  great  author- 
ity: when  Tocqueville  left  France  for  his  year-long 
road  trip  in  America,  he  was  all  of  25  years  old. 

It's  in  this  spirit  that  we've  tried  to  approach  the  issue: 
for  all  the  times  you've  been  told  that  young  people  are 
apathetic — that  you're  unengaged,  you're  uninformed, 
you're  lazy,  or  you're  selfish — we  wanted  to  talk  back. 
Nowhere  in  these  pages  will  we  chide  you  for  not  voting. 
If  you  do  choose  to  vote,  that's  great.  But  there  are  lots  of 
well-informed  reasons  why  a  person  would  choose  not  to 
vote  in  Canada,  and  we  didn't  want  that  blame  game  to 
become  our  focus.  "The  health  of  a  democratic  society  may 
be  measured  by  the  quality  of  functions  performed  by 
private  citizens,"  Tocqueville  wrote.  "Functions":  plural. 

Were  Tocqueville  transplanted  to  Toronto  circa  2008, 
one  of  the  first  questions  he  might  ask  is  "How's  your  asso- 
ciational  life?"  For  our  Democracy  issue,  we  thought  about 
putting  a  ballot  on  the  cover,  but  went  with  a  rugby  game 
instead.  In  her  feature  on  intramural  sports,  Sara  Quinn 
checks  the  health  of  one  aspect  of  U  of  T's  social  capital. 

The  other  side  of  the  coin  is  our  evaluation  of  democ- 
racy at  U  of  T,  examining  our  school's  highest  govern- 
ing body,  the  Governing  Council.  A  team  of  reporters 


have  put  together  a  history  of  why  so  few  students  sit  on 
GC.  Theoretically,  we've  elected  them.  Does  it  matter? 

The  questions  Tocqueville  asked  of  democracy 
are  the  ones  we're  still  considering  today.  In  Delac- 
roix's Liberty  Leading  the  People,  Liberty  seems  pretty 
awesome.  Aridrew  Louis's  profile  of  University  of 
Toronto  hackers  Citizen  Lab  examines  what  exactly 
freedom  of  speech  means,  and  whether  the  Internet 
is  enough  of  a  catalyst  to  create  worldwide  change. 

For  his  own  take  on  democracy  in  America,  Jor- 
dan Bimm  infiltrated  the  Republicans  Abroad  for 
one  night,  and  lived  to  tell  the  tale.  Canadian  Re- 
publicans do  exist,  and  Jordan's  report  offers  some 
of  the  best  insights  I've  seen  into  this  presidential 
election  from  a  Canadian  perspective.  Period. 

One  last  thing  about  Tocqueville:  he  wasn't  afraid 
to  betray  at  times  just  how  lost  in  the  woods  he  felt. 
"Where  are  we?"  ne  wrote.  "Has  every  other  century 
resembled  our  own?"  Like  a  student  of  history  faced 
with  the  undeniable  present:  how  soon  is  now? 

Sincerely, 
jade  COLBERT 
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IN  SEASON 


THEY  VE  GOT  STYLE 


INTERVIEWS  by  MOSHANA  LUNDSTROM  HALBERT 


NAME  PLEASE? 

DIANA  MACNALLY 

WHERE  IS  YOUR 
STUDIOUS  BOOK  BAG 
FROM? 

■r  i  work  at  strategic 
communications 

Your  style  icon? 

irina  la2araneau 
}  (canadian  model/karl 
lagerfeld  muse) 

must  have  for  fall? 

combat  boots 

in  constant  rotation? 

my  vintage  leather 

JACKET 

FAVOURITE  PLACE  TO 
SHOP? 

■  VALUE  VILLAGE  REXDALE— 
shouldn't  GIVE  AWAY  MY 
SECRETS 


WELL,  HELLO.  WHAT 
SHOULD  WE  CALL  YOU? 

ROBIN  LI 

WHAT  DO  YOU  STUDY? 

ARCHITECTURE 

WHOSE  STYLE  DO  YOU 
SIMPLY  ADORE? 

JAPANESE  GIRLS 

OH,  igetit...that's 

FINE.  SO,  WHERE  DO 
YOU  LIKE  TO  SHOP? 

ON  QUEEN  WEST 

WHAT  DO  YOU  CALL 
THIS  LOOK  YOU  HAVE 
GOING  ON? 

MATURE 

WHAT  DOES  A 
MATURE  GARCON 
CRAVE  FOR  FALL? 

A  BIG  LEATHER 
WEEKEND  BAG 
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September  means  back  to 
truck!  Jason,  we  missed  you. 


A  Starbucks  pumpkin-spice  latte  makes  our 
post-structuralist  readings  bearable.  Well,  almost. 

Laura  Barrett  Victory  Garden  (Paper  Bag).  U  of 
T's  favourite  comp-sci  geek  marks  her  full-length 
debut  with  help  from  members  of  Woodhands, 
The  Hidden  Cameras,  and  Ghost  Bees.  Sturming. 


Local  activists  counter  Stephen  Harper's  theory 
that  "ordinary  people  don  t  care  about  the  arts. ' 
Fight  the  power  at  departmentofculture.ca 

Multi-art  iristallation  Vehicle  will  investigate  the 
aesthetic  possibilities  of  the  car  at  King's  College 
Circle  during  Nuit  Blanche.  This  includes  trampoline- 
powered  Second  Life  racing  games,  of  course. 


If  you  haven't  been  to  Regg  Hartt's 
Cineforum  (uh,  what's  wrong  with  you?), 
make  sure  to  attend  October's  screerung  of 
Jane  Jacobs:  Urban  Wisdom.  When  Hartt's  angry 
man  monologue  meets  Jacobs'  astoundmg 
contribution  to  urban  ideology,  you'll  be 
pounding  the  Annex  pavement  with  a  new 
lease  on  life.  See  cineforum.ca  for  screen  times. 

Toronto's  premiere  boutique  69  Vintage 
boasts  a  by-the-pound  version  at  Bloor  and 
Landsdowne.  For  $15  we  got  three  blouses,  a  dress, 
and  a  bag  that  makes  us  look  like  a  million. 

Hosted  on  the  second  Saturday  of  every 
month.  Everyone's  A  DJ  features  16  civilians 
spinning  20-minute  sets  at  Bloor  and  Ossington 
dive  Disgraceland.  You  can  sign  up  too! 
mattblair.ca/events/everyones-a-dj/ 


Interested  in  some  post-lecture 
Sim  bathing?  Meet  us  on  the  rooftop  of 
the  International  Student  Centre 
before  Campus  Police  catch  on. 


THIS  WEEK 


what's  happening  on  thevarsity.ca  and  on  campus 


Arts 

•  Film  critic  Will  Sloan  speaks  to  Bill  Maher 
and  director  Larry  Charles  about  Religulous, 
a  comedic  documentary  that  takes  aim  at 
religious  institutions.  As  Maher  bullies  his 
way  across  the  holy  lands  and  Bible  belt,  he 
calls  into  question  the  validity  of  religion. 

•  Check  out  The  Varsity's  Nuit  Blanche  pre- 
view on  Friday,  Oct.  3.  The  scope  of  the  eve- 
ning has  widened  dramatically  this  year, 
and  we'll  highlight  the  most  noteworthy 
happenings  on-campus  and  off  at  Toronto's 
annual  all-night  art  extravaganza. 

•  Look  for  our  minute-by-minute  Nuit 
Blanche  wrap-up  in  the  Oct.  6  issue  of  The 
Varsity. 


News 

Naylor's  masterplan  marches  on 

Towards  2030,  the  plan  that  outlines  presi- 
dent David  Naylor's  vision  for  U  of  Ts  fu- 
ture, is  up  for  another  rubber  stamp  this 
week.  The  document  will  be  presented  to 
the  Academic  Board  on  Oct.  2  before  pass- 
ing on  to  Governing  Council  on  Oct.  30. 
Among  the  plan's  proposals  are  the  deregu- 
lation of  tuition — it  advocates  "responsible 
self-regulation"  on  U  of  T's  part — -including 
the  elimination  of  restrictions  on  ancillary 
fees.  These  are  predictably  sticking  points 
for  student  unions  who  have  campaigned 
to  freeze,  and  to  drop  altogether,  tuition 
fees.  Whether  their  protests  can  stop  To- 
wards 2030's  progress  is  another  matter. 


Canada's  first  convicted  terrorist 

A  Toronto  man  has  been  found  guilty 
of  taking  part  in  a  homegrown  terrorist 
group,  a  judge  ruled  Thursday.  The  20-year- 
old,  whose  case  centred  around  so-called 
terrorist  training  camps,  cannot  be  named 
because  he  was  a  youth  when  he  was  ar- 
rested with  17  others  over  two  years  ago. 
He  was  the  first  of  the  "Toronto  18"  to  face 
trial.  Charges  against  three  other  youths 
have  since  been  dropped. 

The  landmark  conviction  was  the  first 
under  Canada's  new  anti-terror  legisla- 
tion, which  doesn't  require  the  prosecution 
to  prove  that  a  suspect  participated  in,  or 
knew  about,  a  specific  plot. 


Activists  descend  on  U  of  T 

An  activist  assembly  brought  together  stu- 
dents from  Ontario  last  weekend.  Hosted 
by  the  Canadian  Federation  of  Students' 
(Ontario  chapter,  the  gathering  had  high 
ambitions  of  forming  a  united  student 
movement  and  rekindling  the  fiery  campus 
activism  of  the  '60s  and  '70s.  Shelley  Melan- 
son,  CFS-O  chairperson,  said  she  hopes  to 
convey  that  activists  aren't  always  full-time 
protestors,  and  that  within  every  student 
lies  a  champion  for  dropping  tuition  fees. 
CFS  will  hold  its  National  Day  of  Action  in 
protest  of  fee  hikes  this  November 


CALENDAR 


m 


EFUTSOIRllEFILM: 
BANUEUE13 

9  p.m. 

•  Hart  House 
Debates  Room 

•  Free! 


PREMIER  of  K/NGL£i4R 
AT  HART  HOUSE 

8  p.m. 

•  $12  for  students 

•  uofttix.ca 


MUSIC  AND 
POETRY  AT  THE 
FACULTY  OF  MUSIC 

12 -1p.m. 

•  Edward  Johnson  Building 

•  Free! 


ACHILLA  ORRU 
BENEFIT  CONCERT  for 
the  Karamjong  people 
of  northeast  Uganda. 

7  p.m. 

•  Med  Sci  Building 
•$20 

•  lomapitcher(a)hotmail.com 


NUIT  BLANCHE  2008 
From  dusk  'til  dawn. 

•  scotiabanknuitblanche.ca 


ROMWALK: 
PARKDALE 

2  p.m. 

•  Free! 

•  visit  rom.on.ca 
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HABITAT 


ClUT  89.5  FM  with  KEN  STOWAR,  PROGRAM  DIRECTOR 


/ 


7/ 


What  I  refer  to  as  the  crypt,  10,000  vinyl  recordings.  When  I  came  here  [to  the  job  of  program  director]  six 
years  ago  I  salvaged  all  the  vinyl.  In  doing  so  I  came  up  with  the  idea,  it's  still  on  air,  which  is  a  show  called 
Wny/  From  the  C/UT  Crypt,  a  listener-driven  program  where  people  go  down  into  the  basement  and  put  to- 
gether a  two-hour  music  show  all  from  the  vinyl  recordings. 


The  studio  to  me  is  always  the  best,  really.  It's  where  everything  happens.  This  room  originally  was 
where  all  the  live  music  was  set  up.  When  you  go  back  20  years  ago,  a  lot  of  the  international  names 
would  stop  by  here,  and  play  live.  The  studio  set  up,  the  configuration  was  a  bit  different  than  we 
have,  none  of  this  was  here.  We're  probably  lookir^at  countless  number  of  guests  that  have  been 
through  here. 


This  is  the  original  studio.  It  literally  goes  back  to  40  years  ago, 
some  of  our  early  archive  photos  here  at  the  station  show  this  room 
These  turntables  have  been  here  since  the  beginning. 


This  February,  U  of  T's  community  radio  station, 
CIUT  89.5  FM,  will  flip  the  switch  to  begin 
broadcasting  from  its  new  home  at  Hart  House. 
Ken  Stowar,  program  director  and  20-year  CIUT  veteran, 
is  excited  about  the  move.  "Students  can  actually  watch 
and  on-location  participate  live.  It's  part  of  our  ongoing 
embracing  of  the  University  of  Toronto,"  he  says. 

The  Victorian  house  that  CIUT  has  occupied  since  it 
began  as  the  closed-circuit  Radio  Varsity  in  1966,  holds 
a  lot  of  memories.  Stowar  estimates  that  in  the  20  years 
since  the  station  hit  the  FM  dial,  through  CIUT's  doors 
have  entered  5,000  volunteers,  some  of  whom  have  gone 
on  to  work  in  other  media,  and  from  much  larger  stations. 
During  the  2005  lockout,  radio  personalities  Andy  Barrie 
and  Shelagh  Rogers  hosted  their  own  morning  show  from 
CIUT  for  a  month — CBC  management  be  damned. 

A  typical  day  at  91  St.  George  St.  starts  at  5  a.m., 
when  one  of  seven  morning  shows  broadcast  live  from 
the  studio.  As  these  shows  go  live,  a  20-strong  team 
of  volunteers  that  puts  together  the  weekday  news 
magazine  Take  5  is  in  gear:  planning,  researching, 
and  doing  prep  work  for  their  8  a.m.  timeslot. 

"This  is  a  business  of  immediacy,"  says  Stowar. 
"People  from  all  walks  of  life  walk  into  this  building  all 
day  long,  all  week  long,  all  month  long,  all  year  long,  and 
of  course  all  the  volunteer  programmers  are  making  their 
way  through  the  building.  So  the  building,  in  essence,  is 
24-hours-a-day,  seven-days-a-week.  It  doesn't  stop." 


The  stone  cellar, 
or  'the  stoned 
cellar'  as  some 
people  call  it.  This 
is  the  recording 
studio  that  we 
use  every  single 
day.  200  groups 
a  year  come 
through  here.  No- 
body else  is  doing 
this  to  the  degree 
that  we  do.  We're 
very  aggressive 
about  live  music. 
The  Vietnam 
draft-dodgers 
from  the  U.S., 
when  they  moved 
to  Toronto,  they 
did  a  lot  of  their 
printing  down 
here.  There's 
supposed  to  be  a 
ghost  down  here, 
too.  m 
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CLUB  PROFILE  rimbersports  Club 


JANE  BAO 


JTessica  Kaknevicius  is  sheathed  in  steel 
I  from  toetips  to  shins.  Standing  atop 
I  a  cantilevered  log,  she  swings  an  axe 
igh  above  her  head  and  strikes  it  deep 
into  the  wood  until  she  splits  it  in  half.  The 
gear  is  required  for  her  favourite  event, 
the  underhand  chop,  and  even  though  it's 
Saturday,  she  and  her  teammates  got  up 
before  dawn  for  a  full  day  of  lumberjack- 
ing  in  the  freezing  temperatures. 

"You're  trying  to  keep  warm.  You  ex- 
ert yourself,  you  exert  yourself,  then  all  of 
a  sudden  you're  cold  again,"  she  tells  me 
from  an  armchair  in  the  forestry  depart- 
ment lounge,  amid  understanding  nods 
of  from  teammates  Adam  Kuprevicius 
and  Jorge  A.  Solorzano-Filho. 

What  was  once  back-breaking  work 
is  enjoying  a  renaissance  as  recreational 
sport.  Chainsaw  maker  Stihl  sponsors 
national  competitions  in  Canada  and  the 
U.S.,  in  what  its  website  trumpets  as  "a 
made-for-TV  format."  Indeed,  ESPN  has 
broadcast  timbersports  since  1985. 

Woodchopping  is  also  making  a 
comeback  at  U  of  T.  Adam  decided  to  re- 
vive the  Timbersports  Club  in  2006,  after 
chatting  with  Lakehead  lumberjacks  at  a 
forestry  conference.  The  last  time  U  of  T 
had  a  team  was  a  dozen  years  ago,  when 
Forestry  was  a  standalone  professional 


faculty.  (Now  it's  a  department  in  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science.)  Anyone  can 
join,  but  unsurprisingly,  most  of  the  20- 
odd  members  name  it  as  their  major. 

Not  Jorge,  who's  in  the  eighth  year  of 
his  PhD  on  tropical  rodents  of  the  Ama- 
zon. He  says  he  just  wanted  to  try  some- 
thing new.  "It  was  the  first  time  I  did  any- 
thing like  this,  the  first  time  with  an  axe 
between  my  legs,  just  hoping  not  to  cut  off 
my  feet,"  he  says.  "At  the  end  of  the  day 
your  leg  is  in  one  piece,  and  you  had  a  lot 
of  fun." 

In  Canada,  college-level  competi- 
tions are  run  by  the  Canadian  Intercolle- 
giate Lumberjacking  Association.  Unlike 
the  national  competition,  which  crowns 
a  single  champion,  CILA  is  all  about  the 
team.  Points  are  assigned  by  fastest  times, 
and  schools  are  ranked  by  the  total  points 
their  athletes  accumulate  on  all  individual, 
pair,  and  team  events.  Each  member  has 
to  step  up  for  every  event,  even  if  they've 
never  seen  it  before,  much  less  practiced. 
In  one  competition,  U  of  T  was  up  first  for 
an  event  they  hadn't  ever  done. 

"You  just  watch  the  other  teams 
and  learn  to  do  it,"  shrugs  Jessica.  "Even 
though  we  don't  have  the  training,  the 
people  there  really  support  us,"  she  says. 
"The  other  schools  cheer  for  us,  and  we 


had  so  many  people  come  up  to  us  and 
say,  'We're  so  glad  Toronto's  back.'" 

Tools  of  the  trade  include  axes,  chain- 
saws,  and  sundry  manual  saws  along 
with  protective  gear.  Colour-coded  safe- 
ty equipment  regulations  go  from  long 
pants  (code  green)  to  "full  assembly"  for 
code-red  chainsaw  events,  which  require 
certification.  Fair  enough,  when  the  aim 
is  to  swiftly  cut  through  a  block  of  wood 
and  drop  a  chainsaw  with  the  motor  run- 
ning. When  my  line  of  questioning  turns 


to  the  physical  condition  and  knowledge 
of  power  tools  required  for  timbersports, 
Adam  interjects:  "It  isn't  all  about  axes 
and  saws."  CILA's  events  have  much 
more  variety  than  the  slice-and-dice  Stihl 
competitions,  and  include  events  like  the 
water  boil,  pole  climbing,  and  snowshoe 
races.  Host  schools  are  also  free  to  offer 
tug-of-war,  though  it  doesn't  count  for 
points. 

A  lumberjacking  weekend  begins 
with  travelling  and  settling  in  on  Friday. 
Events  run  all  day  Saturday,  and  exhaust- 
ed competitors  party  away  the  night.  Sun- 
day is  the  trip  home  and  bonding  over 
sore  muscles.  "It's  pretty  intense.  I  trained 
a  lot  for  football  and  hockey,  and  this  was 
brutal,"  Adam  says.  "For  standing  block 


chop,  which  is  the  way  they  used  to  chop 
down  trees,  let's  say  if  you  don't  finish  in  a 
short  period  of  time,  it  just  gets  harder." 

Top  lumberjacks  from  each  CILA 
school  get  a  chance  for  personal  glory: 
battling  for  spots  on  the  pro  (and  paid) 
summer  circuit.  U  of  T's  fledgling  club 
can't  compete  with  other  schools'  re- 
sources and  experience,  but  these  three 
don't  seem  too  bothered.  "We  barely  got 
together  for  that  first  competition,"  Adam 
says.  "Now  that  some  people  have  been  to 
competitions,  they  can  coach  the  others." 

CILA  runs  four  events  per  year. 
The  ones  U  of  T  were  able  to  attend,  at 
McGill  and  Lindsay,  Ontario,  take  place 
during  the  short,  cold  days  of  December 
and  January.  Jorge  pulls  up  a  powerpoint 
presentation  of  the  team's  exploits.  One 
photo  shows  an  athlete  hurling  an  axe 
at  a  target,  in  his  shirtsleeves,  against  a 
snowy  backdrop.  "That  guy's  not  wearing 
a  coat,"  I  say,  half-questioningly. 

"It  just  gets  in  the  way  of  the  throw- 
ing," Jorge  replies,  and  adds  quickly,  "It 
only  takes  a  minute." 

The  Timbersports  Club  will  set  up  practices 
every  other  weekend  at  Joker's  Hill,  a  U 
of  T  property  in  York.  Interested?  Write 
to  timbersports.club@gmail.com. 


HOW  IT  WORKS 

U  of  T's  New 
Supercomputer 

ANDREA  YEOMANS 

When  it  comes  to  high-performance  computing,  the 
Uruversity  of  Toronto  SciNet  Consortium  is  king, 
having  commissioned  the  construction  of  the  fast- 
est supercomputer  in  Canada.  The  appropriately-named  Sci- 
Net High  Performance  Computing  (ITPC)  project  is  actually 
comprised  of  two  distinct,  but  related,  ventures.  One  is  the 
supercomputer  itself;  the  other  is  a  human  component  that 
acts  as  a  Uaison  between  the  hardware  and  its  users. 

The  supercomputer  requires  three  megawatts  of  electric- 
ity— enough  to  simultaneously  power  50,000  60-watt  light 
bulbs,  and  far  too  much  for  the  St.  George  campus's  power 
grid.  The  imiversity  will  instead  house  the 
supercomputer  just  north  of  Toronto  in  1,100 
square  meters  of  rented  warehouse  space. 

IBM  will  be  responsible  for  the  off-cam- 
pus HPC  hardware — 65  refrigerator-sized, 
front-accessible  storage  racks — ^which  will 
comprise  a  union  of  two  IBM  systems.  Dual- 
core  POWER6  microprocessors  will  serve 
as  the  brains  of  the  computer,  while  data  re- 
quests and  informahon  storage  will  be  han- 
dled by  a  newly  designed,  more  efficient  ver- 
sion of  the  iDataPlex  server.  Speed  won't  be 
a  concern,  as  this  combination  will  be  able  to 
execute  360  trillion  calculations  per  second. 


Hard  drive  space  isn't  an  issue  either.  The  supercom- 
puter will  feature  a  "scalable  storage"  system,  allowing  more 
disk  space  to  be  added  to  the  current  five  petabytes  vdthout 
shutting  down.  It  will  be  completely  water  cooled,  eliminat- 
ing the  need  for  air  conditioning  and  reducing  energy  costs 
by  40  per  cent.  The  iDataPlex's  rack  design  makes  the  most  of 
available  floor  space,  so  the  SciNet  HPC  system  will  occupy  a 
fraction  of  the  space  needed  for  previous  iDataPlex  systems, 
while  running  five  times  faster. 

But  more  than  just  computer  equipment  is  required  to 
nm  the  SciNet  HPC  system.  That's  where  the  human  com- 
ponent comes  in.  Optical  fibre  wall  run  imderground  from 
the  supercomputer  to  the  SciNet  offices  located  on  McCaul 
Street.  Twenty  technicians  and  analysts  will  work  in  this  fa- 
cility, keeping  the  computer  systems  running  smoothly.  Six 
will  function  as  system  administrators,  tending  to  software 
and  hardware  installations,  as  well  as  system  upgrades. 
The  on-campus  site  will  contain  a  Grid  Access  Room,  fully- 
equipped  with  cutting  edge  technology.  From  here,  research- 
ers will  be  able  to  collaborate  with  each  other  in  real-time, 
through  video  conferencing. 

An  imdertaking  this  substantial  doesn't  come  cheap.  Be- 
fore installation  of  the  supercomputer,  the  on-  and  off-cam- 
pus facilities  required  about  $5.8  million  in  renovations.  Rtm- 


ning  the  on-campus  facility  will  cost  aroimd  $465,000  over 
the  next  five  years,  while  operating  the  HPC  centre  carries  a 
much  heftier  price  tag  (annual  rent  alone  is  $224,000).  Add  in 
costs  for  things  like  telephones,  hydro,  and  the  security  sys- 
tem, and  that  number  jumps  to  $1.85  million  a  year.  Most  of 
this  increase  is  due  to  nydro  expenses,  which  annually 
cost  an  average  of  $1.1  million.  Over  the  next  five  years,  the 
entire  project  is  expected  to  cost  $50  million.  Funding  for  the 
SciNet  HPC  venture  is  provided  by  the  Canada  Foundation 
for  Innovation  and  the  Province  of  Ontario  via  a  National 
Platform  Fund  award. 

Upon  completion  next  summer,  the  SdNet  supercom- 
puter will  be  among  the  best  in  the  world.  It  will  also  be  rela- 
tively unique  in  that  it  vdU  nm  a  plethora  of  software,  used 
by  researchers  from  several  disciplines,  including  aerospace 
and  biomedical  engineers,  computational  biologists,  as  well 
as    planetary,  theoretical 
chemical,  and  high  en- 
ergy experimental 
physicists . 


SUPER  POWER 

At  peak  performance,  U  of 
T's  supercomputer  will  be 
able  to  perform  262  trillion 
calculations  per  second. 
Among  academic  super 
computers,  it  will  be  sec- 
ond only  to  the  University 
of  Texas  and  blazes  past 
the  University  of  Tsukuba 
(Japan)  at  almost  three 
times  the  speed. 


TOKYO  IT 

109.72 


U  OF  TSUKUBA 

92 


U  OF  TOKYO 

113.05 


IDRIS 

39.26 


(trillions  of  calculations  per  second) 
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EXCURSION  Annex  Alleyways 


SHOSHANA  WASSER 

PHOTOS  by  DAN  EPSTEIN 


Two  houses  down,  the  president  of  the  community  association  is  measuring  the  height 
of  her  plum  trees.  She's  equally  concerned  about  her  neighbours  tacking  on  monstrous 
extensions  to  their  houses,  blocking  sunlight  from  the  Mews'  diverse  plant  life.  She  in- 
sists on  teaching  me  how  to  grow  my  own  climbing  buttercups,  or  as  she  called  them, 
clematis.  Pay-it-forward  urban  renewal,  I  suppose. 

I  proceed  more  slowly  down  Robert  Street,  hoping  for  a  secret  entrance  to  another 
alleyway.  Passersby  must  think  I'm  crazy,  recklessly  propelling  myself  between  houses 
to  find  hidden  dead  ends.  The  comforting  aroma  of  fresh  bread  draws  me  to  the  lane 
behind  Harbord  Bakery,  where  a  few  Russian  employees  are  enjoying  their  smoking 
break.  The  back  walls  of  the  store  are  adorned  with  colourful,  mirrored  mosaics.  One 
cashier  tells  me  the  artwork  was  created  by  a  lady  in  a  red  house  who  particularly  loves 
the  bakery's  scones.  That  the  artwork  is  only  seen  by  Harbord  Bakery's  employees  makes 
the  gesture  seem  kinder. 

I  find  myself  on  Croft  Street.  The  community  activist  on  Sussex  Mews  is  afraid  that 
her  laneway  will  soon  become  like  "that  awful  Croft  alley,  with  garages  backing  right  out 
onto  the  [pavement]."  Although  Croft  has  no  room  for  trees  or  fruitful  gardens,  it  is  blessed 
with  other  memorable  touches.  The  houses  from  92  through  96  Croft  are  vividly  paint- 
ed, with  romantic  ornaments  capable  of  transporting  one  to  cottage  country.  Number  92 
has  a  City  of  Toronto  bike  rack,  painted  gold  to  match  the  house's  accents.  Ivy  has  grown 
over  the  electrical  wires  to  create  a  canopy  over  Ulster  Street,  while  a  basement  window 
at  the  corner  of  Vankoughnet  sprouts  tiny  purple  flowers.  Best  of  all,  a  massive  mural  at 
Croft  and  College  depicts  the  Great  Toronto  Fire  of  1904.  Across  the  lane  lies  a  Holstein- 

painted  door- 
way, homage  to 

'^UNEXPECTED  TRAVEL  SUGGESTIONS  ARE  DANCING  LESSONS  FROM  GOD^  »  KURT  VONNEGUT        the  cause  of  Chi 


I never  seem  to  get  anywhere  fast  enough.  My  old  teal  bicycle  is  the  closest  I'll  ever 
come  to  owning  a  teleportation  device,  as  I  pedal  furiously,  dissolving  my  surround- 
ings until  they  become  a  blurry  Impressionist  painting.  I'm  not  really  the  type  to  stop 
and  smell  the  flow- 
ers. But  on  Friday 
afternoon,  I  noticed 
the  charmingly  pe- 
culiar blooms  grow- 
ing on  Sussex  Mews. 

There's  a  lady  tending  to  her  late-season  garden,  full  of  delicate  chrysanthemums 
and  glowing  marigolds.  She  and  her  garden  have  faced  onto  this  laneway  since  she  immi- 
grated from  Portugal  in  the  1950s.  "Everyone  on  the  lane  used  to  have  a  garden,"  she  la- 
ments. "Now  everyone  is  rich,  no  more  flowers.  Do  you  know  how  much  I  pay  in  taxes?" 


cago's  equivalent 
blaze. 

When  I  reach  Koreatown,  the  glowing  sun  urges  me  to  buy  a  watermelon-sorbet 
popsicle.  Just  south  of  Bloor,  I  encounter  Jeff,  a  neo-expressionist  artist.  He's  nailing  to- 
gether sheets  of  plywood,  preparing  a  jazz-themed  piece  for  his  next  show  at  Yorkville's 
Liss  Gallery.  Though  he's  working  out  of  his  friend's  shed,  he  appreciates  the  laneway 
for  its  quiet  serenity.  Further  south,  there's  a  garage  painted  with  an  entrancing  water- 
front. Other  doorways  comfort  passersby  with  the  words  "I  love  you,"  though  a  less 
sentimental  one  proclaims,  "Ghostbusters!" 

The  alleys  east  of  Christie  are  rougher  and  strewn  with  garbage.  Am  I  steering  my- 
self onto  dangerous  territory?  Looking  for  guidance,  I  follow  kids  running  home  from 
Palmerston  Public  School.  They  zoom  down  a  hidden  lane  to  the  Karma  Co-op,  which 
can't  be  accessed  by  the  main  streets.  For  a  small  fee  and  a  few  hours  of  work  each 
month,  members  can  purchase  the  co-op's  organic  goods  and  beautiful  fruit.  While  one 
mother  shops  inside,  asking  whether  her  favourite  brand  of  flax  is  out  of  stock,  her  sons 
play  in  the  crowded  bike  rack  outside.  Eventually,  their  game  devolves  into  an  argu- 
ment over  who  can  hold  a  maple  branch. 

Two  hours  of  biking,  and  still  the  thrill  of  discovery  propels  me  ahead.  South  of 
Dupont  and  east  of  Madison  is  the  greenest,  calmest  lane,  a  sedan  shaded  by  a  canopy 
of  ripe  gourds  and  squash.  I  encounter  a  lady  getting  into  her  car  near  a  lovely  tomato 
garden.  "It's  my  neighbours',"  she  explains.  "My  husband  used  to  plant  tomatoes  here. 
But  when  he  passed  away,  my  neighbours  thought  it  would  be  best  for  me  if  they  kept 
it  going."  I  feel  tears  welling  up  at  this  display  of  thoughtfulness.  I  barely  know  my 
neighbours'  names. 

I  can't  imagine  this  sort  of  intimacy  emerging  on  the  Annex's  main  streets.  After 
all,  I'm  probably  not  the  only  one  zooming  through  life  with  emotional  blinders.  Streets 
are  merely  for  transportation.  Alleyways  are  for  transfiguration. 


POPULAR  ECONOMICS 


Should  you  invest  for  retirement  now? 


ALLISON  MARTELL 

Count  on  parents  to  think  long-term.  Though  cu- 
riously uninterested  in  whether  you  have  beer 
money  for  next  week,  they're  apt  to  harass  you 
about  saving  for  retirement,  "while  you're  young." 
Should  you  worry? 

Here's  what  a  financial  advisor  would  tell  you:  the 
earlier  you  start  saving,  the  less  you  need  to  save.  That's 
the  power  of  compound  interest.  Our  generation  may 
need  to  depend  on  personal  savings  in  retirement,  once 
aging  baby  boomers  and  benefit-averse  employers  have 
shredded  our  pension  systems.  But  what  would  econo- 
mists recommend? 

If  there  is  an  economic  theory  of  retirement  savings, 
it  is  the  "permanent  income  hypothesis"  or  "life  cycle 
model,"  independently  developed  by  both  Franco  Mo- 
digliani  and  Milton  Friedman.  Imagine  that  you  want 
to  maintain  a  steady  standard  of  living  throughout  your 
life.  When  you  are  young,  you  make  little  or  no  money. 
Over  your  lifetime,  your  income  increases,  until  retire- 
ment age,  when  it  drops  off  to  zero.  For  your  consump- 
tion to  remain  level  over  your  lifespan,  you  should  bor- 


row money  while  you  are  young,  saving  more  as  you 
progress  through  middle  age. 

Until  recently,  this  model  accurately  predicted  most 
people's  behaviour,  but  recent  studies  suggest  baby 
boomers  are  deviating  from  the  path,  saving  less  dur- 
ing middle  age.  Maybe  this  is  where  our  parents'  advice 
comes  from:  we  haven't  saved  enough,  but  our  kids  can 
avoid  our  mistakes. 

A  small  group  of  (admittedly  controversial)  econo- 
mists have  suggested  that  boomers  may  be  saving  too 
much,  sacrificing  current  happiness  to  fund  expenses 
they  won't  actually  face  in  retirement.  Others  have  not- 
ed that  it  is  in  financial  planners'  interests  to  encourage 
excess  saving.  "Those  very  same  financial  planners  earn 
money  only  to  the  extent  you  save,"  says  Tyler  Cowen, 
prominent  econ  blogger  and  professor  at  George  Mason 
University. 

Then  there  are  the  more  radical  suggestions.  Ian 
Ay  res  and  Barry  Nalebuff,  maverick  profs  at  Yale, 
recommend  that  we  start  leveraging  our  investments 
at  age  25.  That's  right:  they  think  you  should  borrow 


money  to  invest  for  retirement.  Ayres  and  Nalebuff  ar- 
gue that  this  reduces  risk,  because  it  lets  you  diversify 
your  investments  not  only  between  companies  and  in- 
dustries, but  across  time.  With  90  years  of  stock  market 
data  simulating  their  strategy,  the  professors  found  that 
imaginary  investors  did  twice  as  well  as  they  would  fol- 
lowint  the  strategy  advocated  by  financial  planners. 

The  fact  is,  if  you  start  saving  right  out  of  univer- 
sity, you  will  likely  follow  some  version  of  this  strat- 
egy, thanks  to  student  loans.  By  saving  while  also  in 
debt,  you  are  already  borrowing  money  to  save  it.  The 
interest  accumulated  on  your  loans  probably  won't  out- 
weigh the  returns  on  low-risk  investments.  (Do  note 
that  if  your  employer  matches  your  saving,  or  the  tax 
deduction  associated  with  investing  knocks  you  down 
into  a  lower  income  bracket,  that  might  make  the  dif- 
ference.) Ayres  and  Nalebuff  are  advocating  relatively 
risky  investments,  which  can  outrun  the  interest  on  a 
loan.  As  far  as  I  can  tell,  no  one  has  yet  followed  their 
advice.  You  could  be  the  first.  Now  what  would  your 
parents  say  to  that? 
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the  VARSITY  fAAGAZlHE 


Open  Letter 


□ 


HOW  THE  UNIVERSITY  S  UNWRITTEN  POLICIES  ARE  SUFFOCATING  CAMPUS  LIFE 


ANTONINMONGEAU 

ILLUSTRATION  by  CLAIRE  HYUN  KANG 


In  my  three  years 
of  running  a  f  rench 
club  I  have  met  ev- 
eryone from  janitors 
%o  the  president, 
from  f rosh  to  doc- 
toral candidates 
to  tenured 
professors. 
As  I  prepare 
to  leave  this 
school,  I  want  to 
make  life  easier  for 
the  so-called  stu- 
dent leaders,  those  of  us  who  rim  and  organize 
the  most  undervalued  part  of  U  of  T  campus  life — 
its  various  clubs  and  student  associations. 

Many  high-school  graduates  tell  me  that  they 
picked  a  university  other  than  U  of  T  because  they 
were  scared  of  getting  lost  in  the  U  of  T  shuffle. 
Clubs  play  a  foundational  role  in  the  development  of 
shared-interest  communities,  offering  tremendous 
social,  academic,  and  economic  opportunities  to  their 
membership,  provided  that  their  group  is  engaged 
and  active.  They  also  teach  students  management 
skills  (better  than  Rotman),  and  their  members  learn 
how  to  actually  do  things.  No  theory  here — we  write 
our  own  constitutions  and  sign  our  own  cheques. 

How  does  U  of  T  reward  us?  By  housing  us  in  the 
most  poorly  maintained  building  on  campus,  the  Sussex 
Clubhouse.  This  is  a  building  where  the  paint  moulds 
off  the  asbestos-filled  walls,  where  the  elevator  habitu- 
ally goes  into  "bouncy  mode",  a  ghastly  thrill  ride  that 
leaves  many  of  our  African  and  Arab  members  looking 
distinctly  more  European  for  the  sheer  fright  it  induces. 
In  this  building  I've  been  bitten  by  a  bat,  and  fought 
off  a  momma  raccoon.  As  far  as  I'm  concerned,  they 
can't  build  the  new  Student  Commons  fast  enough. 

Clubs  contribute  to  student  life  when  they  are 
encouraged  to  operate  on  campus.  Because  facilities 
have  such  strenuous  booking  policies,  clubs  are  much 
more  inclined  to  seek  relief  at  commercial  venues.  A 
predictable  result  ensues:  a  mass  exodus  from  campus. 

That's  because  the  biggest  logistic  hurdle  we  face 
when  hosting  events  is  booking  a  space.  Sure,  it's  pretty 
easy  if  all  you  want  to  do  is  host  a  general  meeting,  but 
as  soon  as  you  want  to  prepare  foods  related  to  your 
cultural  tradition,  produce  a  play,  or  organize  an  art 
show,  you  have  to  look  outside  the  Hart  House  sand- 
box, and  that's  when  the  problems  start  surfacing. 

Hart  House's  food  policy  restricts  clubs  from  serv- 
ing food  other  than  from  its  expensive  catering  service, 
or  ordering  in  pizza.  And  it  has  to  be  pizza — the  porter's 
desk  actually  opens  up  the  delivery  boxes  to  make  sure 
you  aren't  smuggling  anything  else  in.  It's  a  handy  policy 
if  you're  the  U  of  T  Italian-Canadian  Association;  it  sucks 
if  you're  representing  any  other  place  that  didn't  invent 
pizza.  Their  pseudo-official  policy  of  only  allowing  clubs 
to  book  two  weeks  in  advance  also  inhibits  our  ability 


to  get  enough  room 
for  our  members,  or 
even  promote  the  event. 

A  larger  issue 
at  hand  is  the  way 
groups  are  granted 
recognition  by  the 
University.  EFUT  is  a 
"campus  recognized" 
group,  which  means 
we  obtain  funding  from 
the  UTSU,  and  an  office 
from  Student  Life.  Both  of 
these  organizations  do  great 
work,  and  we  could  not  ex- 
ist without  their  help.  From  a  club's  standpoint,  they 
differ  in  one  significant  way:  UTSU  is  consumed 
with  fighting  fees,  while  Student  Life — an  adminis- 
trative department — is  wholly  blind  to  that  issue. 

Complicating  matters  further  is  the  addition  of 
the  federated  colleges  and  their  student  unions.  These 
colleges  operate  on  discretionary  and  exclusionary 
policies  specifically  meant  to  isolate  them  from  the  rest 
of  campus.  Their  main  method  of  discrimination  is  a 
separate  recognition  process  that  makes  a  student  orga- 
ruzation  reject  all  other  campus  recognitions.  A  "campus 
recognized"  group  like  the  French  Club  cannot  book 
space  with  regularity  even  at  SMC,  where  the  French 
Department  is  located,  because  their  booking  policies  are 
tied  to  recognition  at  SMC.  The  federated  colleges  have 
also  been  known  to  selectively  ban  groups  for  perceived 
slights  like  re-arranging  chairs  or  rolling  up  a  carpet. 

VUSAC  consistently  earns  a  C+,  even  from  its  own 
students,  for  exclusionary  and  discriminatory  practices. 
VUSAC  seems  to  be  waging  a  fatwa  against  anyone 
not  registered  at  their  college.  Someone  should  remind 
this  motley  crew  of  resume  padders  that  they  go  to 
the  University  of  Toronto,  just  like  the  rest  of  us.  This 
behaviour  is  especially  shameful  given  that  Vic  has 
some  of  the  nicest  and  most  uruque  facilities  on  cam- 
pus, but  they  are  chronically  underused.  When  was  the 
last  time  you  saw  an  event  advertised  at  the  Cat's  Eye? 
Do  you  even  know  where  the  Cat's  Eye  is?  Exactly. 

Putting  aside  the  arduous  recognition  process, 
there's  the  more  grave  problem  of  shadow  admin- 
istrators. These  isolated  and  insulated  mid-level  ad- 
min run  their  small  piece  of  U  of  T  like  a  personal 
fiefdom.  They  are  unelected,  vmaccountable,  and 
capricious.  Triey  play  fast  and  loose  with  their  poli- 
cies, enforcing  them  when  they  feel  like  it,  ignoring 
them  when  you  butter  their  bread.  They  will  mis- 
represent policies  to  your  face,  and  then  change 
them  once  you  ask  for  those  policies  in  writing. 

•  My  worst  experience  as  president  of  EFUT  involves 
one  such  official.  I  was  trying  to  book  a  space  to  do 
an  exhibition,  including  free  wine  and  cheese  for  our 
student  and  community  members.  Ten  minutes  into  the 
preliminary  meeting,  and  this  administrator  had  already 
decided  we  weren't  going  to  do  our  event,  at  least  not  on 


his  turf.  He  did  what  admins  often  do  in  this  circum- 
stance: he  invented  a  policy  violation.  When  I  asked  him 
vyho  set  the  policy,  he  replied  "the  Provost"  in  an  attempt 
to  discourage  me  from  pursuing  the  matter  further. 

I  guess  he  didn't  think  I'd  bring  it  up  with  the 
Provost.  I  did.  She  laughed  away  the  preposterous 
suggestion,  informing  me  that  I  would  have  bet- 
ter luck  v^dth  the  principal  of  the  college  in  ques- 
tion, since  she  had  no  direct  involvement  at  such  a 
micro  level.  The  principal's  office  said  I  would  have 
better  luck  speaking  to  the  director  of  the  depart- 
ment. I  realized  I  was  just  getting  the  run-around. 
They'll  do  everything  they  can  to  discourage  you. 
I  mentioned  earlier  that  Student  Life  is  uncon- 
cerned with  student  fees,  and  that's  because  they 
ultimately  answer  to  the  administration,  and  therefore 
the  President's  Office.  An  active  and  engaged  student 
populace  poses  a  distinct  problem  as  far  as  new  poli- 
cies (read:  tuition  increases)  are  concerned.  I  point  the 
blame  squarely  on  the  President's  Office  simply  because 
having  served  on  CASAS  with  many  of  Student  Life's 
administrators,  and  interacting  with  them  nearly  every 
day  at  the  Clubhouse,  I  know  them  to  be  good  people 
who  want  clubs  to  succeed.  Despite  the  fact  that  Stu- 
dent Life's  administrators  most  closely  interact  with 
students,  they  seem  to  have  the  least  power  over  our 
governance.  That  power  rests  squarely  with  the  offices 
of  the  President,  the  Provost,  and  the  Vice-Provost. 

Whether  we're  battling  territorial  collegiate 
unions,  trying  to  find  the  lynchpin  in  the  room 
booking  machine,  or  defending  ourselves  against 
imagined  policy  items,  booking  facilities  is  the  most 
difficult  part  about  hosting  on-campus  events.  As 
such,  clubs  and  student  associations  have  vacated 
the  premises  in  favour  of  commercial  pastures. 

It  is  time  the  university  started  recognizing  clubs 
for  what  they  are:  non-profit  entities  that  encourage 
social  and  community  investment  into  our  campus. 
Stop  making  our  lives  so  difficult. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

•  100  per  cent  fimding  for  on-campus  events  by  student 
clubs  and  associations.  The  current  funding  scheme  only 
allows  for  50  per  cent  of  an  events  cost  to  be  covered, 
regardless  of  where  it  occurs.  This  simple  step  would  in- 
stantly induce  the  return  of  an  active  and  vibrant  campus. 

•  A  reverse-onus  initiative  from  the  President's  Of- 
fice declaring  that  administrators  must  now  prove 
why  a  facility  cannot  be  booked,  instead  of  the  cur- 
rent system  of  unwritten  policy  hoops.  Administra- 
tors themselves  should  approach  this  process  in 
good  faith  and  should  do  more  to  interpret  the  spirit, 
and  not  the  letter,  of  their  existing  mandates. 

•  Enough  with  the  federated  colleges.  If  Victoria, 
Trinity,  and  St.  Mike's  want  to  discriminate  against 
"carnpus  recognized  groups"  such  as  EFUT  and  oth- 
ers, then  they  should  be  prohibited  from  booking 
facilities  anywhere  but  their  own  campuses.  No  more 
prime  and  protected  boards  at  Sid  Smith,  no  more 
intramurals  on  UC  front  and  back  fields.  The  diploma 
reads  'TJniversity  of  Toronto",  remember  that. 


Tuesday,  September  30,  2008 
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EAR  TO  THE  GROUND 


Student  News  from  Around  the  World 


The  32-mile  long  island  of  GALVESTON,  TEXAS 
offers  sandy  beaches,  art  galleries,  charming 
19th-century  architecture,  and  according  to  its 
website,  even  the  greatest  of  natural  disasters  can- 
not "erase  the  tranquility  of  a  Galveston  sunset." 

This  month,  that  claim  may  have  been  tested  to 
its  breaking  point  for  the  university  town. 

In  the  early  hours  of  September  13,  Hurricane  Ike 
made  landfall  on  the  Gulf  Coast  at  Galveston,  sock- 
ing the  island  with  110  mph  winds  and  flooding  its 
homes.  This  was  the  worst  hurricane  to  have  hit  the 
area  since  the  devastation  of  an  infamous  Category 
4  storm  in  1900.  Even  the  sea  wall  built  in  response 
to  that  hurricane  was  no  match  for  the  15-foot  storm 
surge  Ike  dealt  this  year. 

After  pounding  the  island,  the  Category  2  storm 
hit  Houston — the  fourth-largest  city  in  the  United 
States — ^blowing  out  windows,  tearing  pieces  off  sky- 
scrapers, and  toppling  trees  and  power  lines. 

More  than  2  million  Texans  adhered  to  a  man- 
datory order  and  evacuated  their  homes  along  the 
Gulf  Coast  before  the  storm  hit.  But  roughly  100,000 
residents  stayed  behind — including  about  20,000  in 
Galveston — despite  the  rare  warning  issued  from  the 
National  Hurricane  Centre  that  "Persons  not  heeding 
evacuation  orders  in  single-family,  one-  or  two-story 
homes  may  face  certain  death." 

The  Texas  Public  Utilities  Commission  estimated 
that  2.4  million  customers  were  left  without  power  in 
Ike's  wake,  while  Galveston  now  struggles  with  an 
estimated  $18-billion  in  damage.  The  storm  claimed 
more  than  50  lives  in  the  United  States 

More  than  any  other  campus,  the  nearly  1,800 
students  of  Texas  A&M  University  at  Galveston  face 
disruption  as  a  result  of  the  storm.  Evacuated  from  the 
island  three  days  before  Ike  made  landfall,  they  have 
learned  that  their  campus  will  be  closed  for  the  rest  of 
term.  Most  of  the  uprooted  students  will  complete  the 
semester  at  the  main  Texas  A&M  campus  at  College 
Station.  The  move  creates  a  logistical  puzzle  that  has 
College  Station  administrators  scrambling  to  organize 
extra  classes  and  housing  at  a  campus  already  filled 
to  capacity. 


Elsewhere  in  Texas,  thousands  of  students  are 
dealing  with  the  repurcussions  of  the  fifth  hurri- 
cane of  the  2008  season. 

At  Rice  University  in  Houston,  students  took  shel- 
ter in  their  residence  buildings.  With  everyone  in  such 
close  quarters,  many  busied  themselves  with  games, 
but  as  the  storm  worsened,  safety  concerns  confined 


students  to  narrow  and  crowded  hallways. 

Both  Rice  and  the  University  of  Houston  kept  pow- 
er— ^notable  exceptions  in  a  city  left  99  per  cent  power- 
less— although  a  lack  of  water  pressure  rendered  hot 
showers  impossible. 

Elaina  Bolinger,  an  exchange  student  at  Rice,  told  The 
Varsity  that  the  campus  survived  the  hurricane  in  better 
shape  than  the  rest  of  the  city.  "Rice  seemed  to  be  in  an 
impervious  bubble  during  Dee,"  she  said,  but  explained 
that  Houstonians  off-campus  dealt  with  power  outages, 
long  lines  at  grocery  stores,  and  a  lack  of  essentials. 

BoUnger  also  recalled  that  while  spirits  ran  high 
during  the  storm,  the  lack  of  running  water  became  try- 
ing. 'Two  days  without  showering  is  not  enjoyable,  for 
anyone,"  she  noted  wryly.  "Especially  in  a  crowded  el- 
evator." 

With  the  exception  of  Galveston,  schools  across  the 
region  have  gone  back  to  class,  though  attendance  was 
optional  for  the  first  week  as  people  dealt  with  the  havoc 
wreaked  by  Hurricane  Ike. 

Rice  and  UH  have  played  a  central  role  in  Houston's 
recovery.  Rice  Uruversity's  track  was  transformed  into 
a  temporary  helicopter  landing  pad,  while  other  build- 
ings operated  as  triage  areas  for  disaster  medical  teams. 
UH  served  as  a  point  of  distribution  for  items  donated 
by  the  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency  to  those 
in  need.  Students  at  both  schools  have  also  volunteered 
much  of  their  time  to  recovery  efforts,  clearing  debris, 
and  distributing  supplies. 


Back  at  Galveston,  it's  Sunday,  September  28,  the 
one  day  when  for  a  12-hour  window  between  6  a.m.  and 
6  p.m.  students  are  allowed  to  return  to  the  island  to  pick 
up  personal  belongings  left  during  the  evacuation.  They 
are  advised  that  traffic  lights  may  not  be  funcfioning,  to 
watch  out  for  debris,  dismantled  bridges,  to  bring  a  spare 
tire  and  jack,  and  to  not  drink  the  tap  water. 

Given  the  consequences  of  Hurricane  Ike  no-one 
may  want  to  tell  the  inhabitants  of  Galveston  "I  told  you 
so."  It  is  perhaps  indicative  of  the  town's  relationship 
with  the  sea  that  so  many  houses  on  its  flooded  streets 
are  built  on  stilts.  It's  difficult  to  read  the  minds  of  the 
20,000  who  attempted  to  wear-out  the  storm.  Why  would 
anyone  place  a  satellite  campus  so  obviously  open  to  the 
elements? 

Whereas  the  students  at  College  Station  are  known 


GALVESTON,  TEXAS 

Students  at  Texas  A&M  University  are  out  of  house 
and  home  after  Hurricane  ll<e  blasted  their  island 
college  town. 


In  An  Absolut  World 

As  college  students  are  a  notoriously  inebriated  group,  one 
would  expect  university  presidents  to  be  in  favour  of  more 
restrictive  alcohol  laws.  It  came  as  a  surprise  to  many,  then, 
when  over  100  presidents  from  some  of  the  top  universities 
in  the  U.S.  (including  Dartmouth,  EKike,  and  John  Hopkins) 
signed  a  statement  urging  the  public  to  rethink  the  mini- 
mum drinking  age — ^by  lowering  it  to  18. 

Tlie  Amethyst  Initiative  was  founded  by  John  Mc- 
Cardell,  President  Emeritus  of  Middlebury  College.  As  a 
response  to  the  inordinate  amount  of  binge  drinking  that 
occurs  on  college  campuses,  it  seeks  to  encourage  responsi- 
ble drinking.  According  to  the  group's  website,  the  21-year- 
old  drinking  age  is  simply  not  working. 

The  initiative  has  found  both  widespread  support  and 
controversy.  As  reported  in  the  Stanford  Daily,  organizations 
such  as  Mothers  Against  Orunk  Driving  and  the  American 
Medical  Association  have  lobbied  university  presidents  to 
remove  their  names  from  the  document.  MADD  has  in- 
sinuated that  any  institution  supporting  the  initiative  is 
unsafe,  with  lax  policies  on  youth  alcohol  consumption. 

If  the  initiative'spurpose  is  to  encourage  public  debate, 
they've  succeeded.  The  petition  has  created  quite  the  buzz 
about  alcohol  consumption  and  abuse  among  American 
youth.  But  considering  the  powerful  backlash  combined 


with  the  initiative's  lack  of  salient  recommendations, 
American  college  students  may  still  have  to  wait  for  the 
big  two-one  before  adding  rum  to  their  Coke.— LEONICKA 
VALCIUS 

A  New  Flagship  for  European  Excellence 

That's  the  tag  line  for  what's  been  called  Jose  Manuel  Bar- 
roso's  pet  project.  The  President  of  the  European  Commis- 
sion's aim  is  the  European  Institute  of  Innovation  and  Tech- 
nology, a  grand  scale  initiative  to  put  the  European  Union 
at  the  forefront  of  technological  advance. 

In  June  the  EU  chose  Budapest  as  the  headquarters 
for  EIT,  which  is  expected  to  get  underway  by  2010,  and 
has  been  allocated  €309  million  for  the  first  five  years.  The 
Hungarian  capital  beat  out  four  other  bidders,  from  Po- 
land, Austria-Slovakia,  Spain,  and  Germany.  While  many 
have  drawn  comparisons  to  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  EIC  seems  to  be  more  of  an  infrastructure  than 
a  university. 

Administered  by  a  Governing  Board  of  "18  high- 
calibre  members  balancing  prominent  expertise  from 
the  higher  education,  research,  business  and  innovation 
fields."  The  institute  in  turn  will  select  Knowledge  and 
Innovation  Communities,  essentially  networks  of  univer- 
sities, research  organizations,  and  private  businesses  that 


work  together  to  create  new  technology.— LV 
Iran  student  protest 

An  alleged  sexual  assault  at  a  Tehran  university  has  en- 
raged students,  who  responded  by  seizing  the  accused  vice- 
chancellor  from  his  office,  handing  him  to  security,  then 
holding  a  3,000-strong  sit-in  calling  for  the  administrator  to 
be  punished  and  for  the  board  of  directors  to  resign.  This  is 
a  rare  display  of  public  student  oufrage  in  the  conservative 
Islamic  republic. 

The  United  Stiidents  Front  is  made  of  several  left-wing 
Iranian  student  groups.  In  2006  the  group  staged  two  major 
peaceful  political  protests.  In  the  first,  a  thousand  students 
campaigned  against  pressure  placed  on  reformist  groups  at 
universities  since  President  Ahmadinejad  came  to  power. 
At  a  subsequent  protest  at  Amirkabir  University  in  Tehran, 
students  chanted  "death  to  the  dictator"  as  they  set  fire  to 
photos  of  the  president.  Ahmadinejad  responded  by  asking 
officials  to  not  disturb  the  protesters. 
In  prior  years,  the  USF's  protests  often  turned  violent  due 
to  clashes  between  the  pro-reform  students  and  hard-line 
gangs  and  police.  In  2000,  stijdents  who  had  attended  a 
peaceful  pro-reform  rally  were  beaten  by  police  in  a  six-day 
riot.  One  year  prior,  the  closure  of  a  pro-reform  newspaper 
spurred  a  violdent  student  protest  with  three  killed  and 
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HURRICANE  IKE  STRIKES 

From  washed  out  bridges  to  knocked  out  electrical 
lines,  the  latest  storm  to  hit  the  south  caused 
extensive  damage  to  infrastructure. 


as  Aggies  (the  A  in  A&M  stands  for  "Agricultural"), 
Galveston  students  are  "Sea  Aggies."  Marine  biology, 
marine  fisheries,  marine  engineering  technology,  ma- 
rine sciences,  marine  transportation,  maritime  adminis- 
tration, maritime  studies,  maritime  system  engineering, 
oceans  and  coastal  resources,  and  something  called  uni- 
versity studies  (marine  environmental  law  and  policy) — 
it  isn't  difficult  to  see  where  the  school's  academic  em- 
phasis lies.  On  the  TAMU  website  devoted  to  helping 
Sea  Aggies  figure  out  their  new  class  schedules  at  Cam- 
pus Station,  a  very  serious  question  is  posed:  "What  will 
happen  to  sailing  class?" 

On  the  website  for  frequently  asked  questions  about 
the  relocation,  the  final  question  remains:  "Some  seniors 
feel  like  the  relocation  to  College  Station  is  not  fair?"  The 
school  administiators'  response  is  fianle 

"Conducting  classes  in  Galveston  in  the  next  2-3 
months  is  not  possible.  The  physical  damage  to  campus 
facilities,  including  off  campus  housing  is  extensive.  The 
damage  to  the  city  of  Galveston  and  its  infrastructure  is 
imlivable.  The  road  leading  to  the  Pelican  Island  draw- 
bridge was  washed  out,  there  is  no  water,  sewer,  or  elec- 
tricity nor  are  there  any  guarantees  when  these  will  be 
services  will  be  restored.  [. . .]  The  bottom  line  is  all  TA- 
MUG  students,  faculty  and  staff  are  facing  difficult  and 
often  tiaumatic  situations.  If  however,  we  pull  together 
we  can  make  this  work."— IAN  BEACOCK 


over  200  injured,  the  worst  since  the  1979  Islamic  revolution. 
-ALEXANDRA  BLUE 

Oxford  Protest 

Animal  testing  has  always  been  a  hot-button  issue  on  campuses, 
but  at  Oxford  the  debate  isn't  happening  inside  the  classroom. 
SPEAK,  a  group  of  animal-rights  activists,  is  using  protests  in  an 
attempt  to  shut  down  the  construction  of  a  facility  for  pharma- 
ceutical research  testing  new  drugs.  SPEAK  ("the  voice  for  the 
animals")  aims  to  put  an  end  to  all  animal  testing  in  the  UK,  and 
in  particular,  contests  the  practice  of  vivisection  on  primates. 
Vivisection  is  the  dissection  of  live  animals,  only  permissible 
by  law  in  Europe  for  cancer  research.  As  the  biomedical  indus- 
try points  out,  there  is  also  a  legal  requirement  that  all  drugs  be 
tested  on  a  minimum  of  two  mammalian  species  to  be  accepted 
for  human  use. 

Last  year  campaigners  prevented  the  creation  of  an  animal 
testing  laboratory  at  Cambridge  University.  It  appears  Oxford  is 
now  experiencing  similar  tribulations.  Security  was  increased 
due  to  tne  continual  protesting,  and  the  university  successfully 
sought  an  injunction,  claiming  that  workers  on  the  facility  and 
students  were  being  adversely  affected.  Currently,  allegations  of 
hoax  letters  to  shareholders  are  under  investigation,  after  shares 
in  the  company  targeted  dropped  significantly.— AB 


VER 


Daniel  Weinstock  comments  on  the  Bouchard-Taylor  Commission,  a.k.a.  "reasonable  accommodation" 
and  "open  secularism"  in  Quebec.  Prof.  Weinstock  is  the  Canada  Research  Chair  in  Ethics  and  Political 
Philosophy  at  the  University  of  Montreal,  and  was  one  of  the  15  advisors  to  the  commission.  He  spoke 
at  Trinity  College  on  Sept.  12  as  part  of  the  panel  discussion  "Cultural  Difference  and  'Reasonable 
Accommodation.'"  Here  he  defends  lafcite  ouvert  as  theory  and  practice. 


what  the  commissioners  found  out  in  the  very  early  days, 
before  they  even  went  out  into  public  consultations,  was 
that  in  those  places  where  reasonable  accommodation  is  a 
daily  practice,  in  schools  in  Montreal — ^where  53  mother 
tongues  are  reported  in  the  school  registry,  38  religions — 
or  hospitals,  a  variety  of  these  institutions  in  and  around 
Montreal,  which  is  really  where  diversity  happens  in  Que- 
bec [. . .]  all  these  institutions  had  found  ways  of  dealing 
with  these  problems  in  ways  that  are  remarkably  harmoni- 
ous and  smooth,  and  in  fact,  there  was  no  problem  of  rea- 
sonable accommodation.  There  was  no  crisis. 

Open  secularism  is  a  way  of  trying  to  give  shape,  articu- 
lation, and  argument  to  a  set  of  practices  that  nave  been- 
bubbling  up  through  the  practice  of  Quebec  public  institu- 
tions in  a  sort  of  organic  willy-nilly  way  over  the  course  of 
the  last  30  or  40  years.  What  1  think  is  quite  brilliant,  and 
it  fits  in  very  clearly  with  Charles  Taylor's  philosophical 
methodology  is  that  you  don't  prescribe  from  on-high  to 
the  people,  you  try  to  find  a  rationale  in  the  real. 

The  basic  idea  in  two  minutes  is  that  there  are  institutions 


and  then  there  are  people.  It  makes  sense  to  say  that  insti- 
tutions should  be  Imque  in  a  diverse  society.  It  makes  no 
sense  to  heap  that  expectation  upon  citizens. 

I've  decided  that  at  the  end  of  the  day,  what  is  at  the  core 
of  the  idea  of  neutrality  is  a  much  more  pragmatic  require- 
ment, that  the  overall  effective  institutions — ^not  the  scru- 
pulously neutral  when  taken  case  by  case — ^but  the  ones 
condusive  to  generating  on  the  part  of  reasonable  persons 
that  they  are  part  of  those  institutions.  [. . .]  In  France  it's  cer- 
tainly the  case  that  sort  of  'hard'  Mcite  has  been  a  way  of 
driving  majority  values  in  through  the  back  door,  and  have 
marginalized  a  lot  of  people.  It  drives  a  lot  of  people  out  of 
the  institutions  where  the  overall  social  effect  would  have 
been  much  more  positive,  had  the  institutions  bent  a  little 
bit  and  allowed  them  in  in  a  way  which  would  have  made 
them  sort  of  experience  the  kind  of  integrative  pleasures 
of  being  in  a  public  institution,  especially  schools.  Quite 
paradoxically,  the  Mcite  frangaise  is  that  while  no  Muslim 
girl  with  a  veil  need  apply  to  a  public  school,  religious  Mus- 
lim schools  exist  and  they're  fully  funded.  What  has  been 
gained  in  terms  of  effect? 


Past  Massey  Lecturer  Ronald  Wright  speaks  at  Innis  College  on  Sept.  6  as  part  of  the  U  of  T  Bookstore 
Reading  Series,  promoting  his  book  What  is  America?  Here  Wright  responds  to  an  audience  member's 
question,  "Do  you  believe  that  the  United  States  remains  a  democracy,  and  if  so,  on  what  basis?" 


I  think  it  is  still  a  democracy  as  much  as  most  of  the  western 
nations  are  democracies.  As  Churchill  famously  said,  "De- 
mocracy's a  terrible  system,  but  all  the  others  are  worse."  I 
think  that  the  present  electoral  campaign,  and  the  diverse 
and  exciting  field  of  candidates  from  both  sides  in  the  pri- 
maries, is  a  sign  that  this  machine,  democracy,  that  exists 
in  America,  that  is  very  ponderous  and  somewhat  archaic 
machine,  and  it's  one  also  that  takes  up  more  time  than  it 
should  [. . .]  there  are  times  that  it  may  be  capable  of  repair- 
ing itself.  [. . .]  It  is  a  democracy,  and  I  mean,  yes,  there  are 
terrible  tyrarmies  in  the  world,  and  it  is  still  a  democracy, 
but  the  suspension  of  democratic  freedoms,  such  as  habeus 
corpus,  and  the  nmning  of  a  sort  of  extiaterritorial  concen- 
tration camp  in  Guantanamo  Bay — and  I  mean  'concentra- 
tion camp'  in  the  historical  sense:  a  place  where  you  con- 
centrate people,  not  necessarily  exterminate  them — these 
things  are  very  few,  these  blots  on  the  American  record, 
and  that's  why  American  prestige  is  so  low.  The  saddest 
outcome  of  all  this  is  that  this  gives  a  wonderful  excuse 


for  dictators  around  the  world  to  scorn  the  ideals  of  de- 
mocracy. Vladimir  Putin  can  lead  Russia  back  to  autocracy 
and  say,  'Well,  I've  got  terrorists.'  The  Castio  brothers  must 
be  savoring  the  irony  that  the  United  States  is  running  its 
prison  camp  in  Cuba.  American  democracy  is  under  threat 
not  so  much  from  the  terrorists,  as  from  within.  Those 
people  exploited  a  terrible  but  relatively  minor  threat  to 
American  security.  The  terrorist  attacks  and  the  so-called 
world  threat  of  extremist  religious-based  terrorism  is  noth- 
ing as  serious  as  the  Cold  War,  when  there  was  another 
superpower  who  could  blow  everybody  up.  It's  nothing  as 
serious  as  the  two  World  Wars.  And  the  lesson  we  should 
be  learning  from  the  two  World  Wars  is  that  both  of  them 
started  with  overreactions  to  acts  of  terrorism,  regardless 
of  who  committed  the  acts  of  terrorism.  America  needs  to 
focus  on  its  democracy,  and  unfortunately  this  fear  of  the 
outside  has  always  been  used  as  a  means  of  taking  politi- 
cal control  in  the  United  States,  but  I  think  at  least  half  the 
country  realizes  that  that  has  to  stop. 
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TALKING  ABOUT  THAT  OTHER  ELfCTION 


Canadian  students  on  the  election  at  home 


FedericoCarvajal  |  EXTERNAL  COMMISSIONER,  YORK  UKIVERSITY  GRAD  STUDENTS  ASSOCIATION 


This  election,  Canadians  have  a  chance  to  change  the  course  that  their  coun- 
try's taken  in  the  past  twoyears.  I  think  that  the  chance  is  real.  For  students, 
this  issue  is  education.  Ihe  NDP  is  the  only  party  that  has  a  platform  that 
addresses  the  needs  of  every  centre  of  society  right  now.  They  have  a  plan  to 
get  through  these  tough  economic  times  by  investing  in  people,  by  investing  in 

social  infrastructure. 

I  think  we're  going  to  end  up  with  a  Tory  minority  government.  But  I  think 
that  the  NDP  is  going  to  do  quite  welll  The  Liberal  party,  because  of  their 
failure  after  12  years  in  government  and  their  lack  of  leadership,  will  decrease 
in  numbers.  And  the  Bloc  Quebecois  wiU  lose  a  few  seats  in  Quebec. 
Hopefully  over  the  next  few  weeks,  Canadians  will  realize  that  the  Tories  have 
been  lying  to  them  all  along  and  throw  them  out,  and  we'll  see  a  different  kind 

of  government — maybe  even  a  coalition  government 
But  first  of  aU:  vote.  Every  student  should  vote.  It's  our  future,  our  money,  our 
taxes,  our  education.  Show  up  to  the  debates,  and  ask  the  tough  questions. 


KarineHebert  |  AQIVIST,  CIVIl  UW  STUDENT  REPRESENTATIVE 


Compared  to  the  last  election,  I  think  the  war  in  Afghanistan  is  something  that,  in 
the  way  Canadian  people  have  of  seeing  it,  has  totally  evolved.  There's  more  Con- 
servative sentiment.  It's  something  that  we  have  to  be  careful  with. 
The  Conservative  movement  is  reaUy  getting  important,  even  in  Quebec.  I  would 
say  the  Liberal  party  doesn't  have  those  big  figures.  (The)  last  election  was  the  same, 
there  was  nobody  really  hopeful.  Jack  Layton  is  the  same,  as  weU. 
This  year,  I  think  the  campaign  is  more  vicious,  especially  with  the  Conservative 
party.  This  is  following  the  UTS.  way  of  marketing,  and  the  leader  is  becoming  more 
important  than  the  party  and  the  ideas. 

Our  politicians  and  our  parties  are  really  right-moving,  especially  in  Quebec.  But 
this  is  good  for  the  Left,  which  is  getting  more  united.  There's  a  popular  movement 
to  unify  the  Left,  but  not  in  the  major  parties,  the  Greens  or  the  NDP — ^I  don't 
think  so. 

For  me,  this  election  is  a  really  bad  thing.  Especially  with  the  U.S.  election,  I'm  re- 
ally scared  that  both  countries  could  get  reaUy  conservative  if  McCain  and  Harper 
were  both  elected,  which  could  happen. 


Dan  Kellar  |  MEMBER  OF  ANTI-WAR  (S)  LAURIER 


It's  unfortunate  that  the  left  is  split  within  three  parties,  only  because  the 
right  isn't.  But  it  is  important  for  democracy  that  we  do  have  the  choice.  If  the 
party  doesn't  represent  you,  you  shouldn't  have  to  vote  for  them.  It'd  be  good 
if  there  was  more  selection  for  everybody,  including  those  leaning  to  the  right 
side  of  the  pohtical  spectrum. 

I'd  like  to  see  a  Green  majority,  but,  I  mean,  realistically,  what  I  think  will 
happen  is  a  Liberal  minority.  I'm  hoping  for  that  more  than  a  Conservative 
minority,  with  strong  representation  from  the  NDP  and  Greens,  who  both 
have  good  points  and  a  bit  of  strength  to  form  a  coalition.  With  more  minor- 
ity governments,  we're  going  to  see  parties  working  with  one  another,  with  a 
lot  of  different  views,  not  just  the  monolithic  Liberal  or  Conservative  one. 
For  the  NDP  to  try  keeping  Elizabeth  May  out  of  the  debates — ^"Mr.  De- 
mocracy, Jack  Layton" — it's  an  interesting  move  for  them,  and  I  think  some 
NDP  voters  are  going  to  move  to  the  Greens,  and  some  to  the  Liberals. 


Hamid  Osman     PRESIDENT,  YORK  FEDERATION  OF  STUDENTS 


Ending  the  war  in  Afghanistan  should  be  the  fundamental  issue  that  voters  should  look  at. 
Taking  the  money  we've  invested  in  that  war,  $490  billion,  and  investing  it  into  postsecondary 
education — ^which  we've  seen — ^is  not  accessible  or  affordable  to  the  majority  of  Ontarians. 
That  [war]  spending  is  hurting  the  social  systems  in  Canada.  We  can  see  socizil  program  cuts 
in  womens'  organizations.  My  mom,  she  owns  a  daycare.  We've  seen  cuts  in  public  childcare 

itself 

I  think  it's  gonna  be  a  Conservative  minority  government,  with  the  Liberals  losing  seats, 
NDP  gaining  seats.  Conservatives  also  gaining  seats,  and  the  Greens  still  with  zero  seats. 
We've  seen  the  Harper  government  put  bill  after  bill  through  trying  to  push  for  an  election, 
and  each  time  the  Liberals,  because  they  weren't  tactically  ready  for  an  election,  agreed.  That's 
where  the  people  who  would  typically  vote  Liberal  see  mat  the  leadership  in  the  party  is  giv- 
ing their  votes  to  Conservatives. 
The  more  important  thing  is  not  what  happens  on  Oct.  14,  but  what  happens  after,  moving 
forward  to  the  next  two-to-four  years.  We  see  MPs  talking  to  their  ridings  for  three  or  four 
months  before  an  election  is  called,  but  then  we  rarely  see  them  afterwards. 
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IN  PURSUIT  OF  COAAMON  GOALS 


WHY 
SPORTS 
MIGHT  BE 
THE  ANSWER 

BY  SARAQUINN 


During  the  commercial 
break  of  any  televised, 
professional  sports  game, 
viewers  are  inundated  with 
advertisements.  Amidst 
visions  of  athletic  glory,  a 
certain  sportswear  com- 
pany advises  audiences  and 
aspiring  athletes  to  "just  do 
it" — in  other  words,  turn 
off  their  TVs,  get  off  their 
couches,  and  "just  play 
sports."  A  commercial  for 
a  thirst-quenching  sports 
drink  juxtaposes  perspiring, 
hard-working  athletes  with 


the  inspiring,  if  not  taunt- 
ing, question:  "Is  it  in  you?" 

While  these  messages 
may  be  empowering,  they 
stand  in  stark  contrast  to  the 
sports  programs  they're  aired 
between.  Lri  North  Aimerica, 
some  view  professional 
sports  as  an  exclusive,  money- 
making  machine.  Only  the 
best  are  allowed  to  partici- 
pate; only  the  richest  franchis- 
es can  afford  the  premiere 
players,  and  buy  their  way 
into  championships.  Players 
will  do  anything — even  ille- 


gal, performance-enhancing 
drugs — ^to  win.  It's  hard  to 
believe  that  any  old  aver- 
age Joe  can  "just  do  it."  The 
United  Nations  begs  to  differ. 

The  UN  has  adopted 
a  Sport  for  Development 
and  Peace  movement,  using 
sports  as  a  tool  for  achiev- 
ing the  objectives  of  the 
Millennium  Development 
Goals,  including  eradicat- 
ing extreme  poverty,  pro- 
moting gender  equality 

SEE 'SPORTS'- PG  22 
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ING  A  LIG 


he  University  of  Toronto  is  not  a  democracy — and 

there's  a  reasonable  argument,  examined  elsewhere, 
for  why  democracy  is  not  the  best  form  of  government 
for  an  institution  of  higher  learning  to  take. 

U  of  T  is  not  a  democracy,  but  it  does  exist  within 
one.  It  is  not  unreasonable  that  the  over  70,000  who  live, 
work,  and  study  here — ^whether  it's  for  four  years  or  for 
40 —  expect  to  have  some  degree  of  control  over  their 
lives,  or  that  the  ideals  of  a  democratic  society  still  stand 
on  campus.  A  university  has  extra  responsibilities  to 
uphold  certain  freedoms — of  speech,  conscience,  assembly, 
and  information — essential  to  its  very  existence. 

U  of  T's  statement  of  purpose  elaborates  on  the  university's 
special  relationship  to  democratic  society:  "It  is  this  human 
right  to  radical,  critical  teaching  and  research  with  which  the 
University  has  a  duty  above  all  to  be  concerned;  for  there  is 
no  one  else,  no  other  institution  and  no  other  office,  in  our 
modem  liberal  democracy,  which  is  the  custodian  of  this  most 
precious  and  vulnerable  right  of  the  liberated  human  spirit." 

Those  elected  in  good  faith  to  represent  a 
group  should  be  respected  for  being  elected.  The 
value  of  elected  representation  is  diminished  when 
representatives  are  not  allowed  to  be  representative. 

Here  we  examine  U  of  T's  highest  governing  body, 
the  Governing  Coimdl,  in  light  of  these  beliefs. 


STUDENTS  ARE  THE  BOSSES  OF  THE  PRESIDENT? 


The  overstatement  of  the  year  came  when 
media  and  observers  were  barred  from  a 
meeting  that  by  law  should  have  been  pub- 
lic. University  spokesperson  Rob  Steiner,  re- 
sponded to  frustrated  student  leaders'  claims 
of  not  being  heard  by  the  school's  highest 
governing  body  by  telling  The  Varsity  there 
were  appropriate  channels  for  students  to  ex- 
press dissent,  and  that  "students  are  in  effect, 
the  bosses  of  the  president." 

With  not  nearly  enough  votes  to  have 
a  veto,  the  eight  seats  held  by  students  on 
a  50-strong  Governing  Council  is  a  far  cry 
from  what  students  in  the  '60s  meant  by  rep- 
resentation. It  certainly  doesn't  give  students 
any  authority  over  Dr.  David  Naylor. 

On  the  cusp  of  the  revolutionary  latter  years 
for  which  the  1960s  became  known,  U  of  T 
President  Claude  Bissell  wrote  in  his  diary, 
"there  is  an  undercurrent,  deep  and  irratio- 
nal." Written  in  the  spring  of  1965,  his  senti- 
ments were  indicative  of  a  new  era  of  student 
consciousness. 

Change  was  already  underway.  The  di- 
vide long  separating  students  and  faculty 
was  rapidly  closing,  even  to  the  point  of 
eliminating  separate  staff  washrooms.  Along 
with  reforms  in  curriculuin,  teacher  evalua- 
tions, and  disciplinary  methods,  the  board 
of  governors  no  longer  held  supervisionary 
powers  over  the  Students'  Administrative 
Council,  now  known  as  the  University  of  To- 


ronto Students'  Union. 

The  story  of  why  less  than  one-fifth  of 
U  of  T  governors  are  students  comes  from  a 
long  history  of  bickering  between  students 
and  faculty. 

Two  years  before  Bissel's  diary  entry,  the 
Duff-Berdahl  Commission  report  analyzed 
university  governance,  an  issue  that  would 
frustrate  the  student  movements  for  decades 
to  come.  While  the  commissioners  recom- 
mended that  faculty  members  be  part  of  the 
board  of  governors,  students  were  not  part  of 
the  equation. 

President  Bissell  went  one  a  step  further, 
suggesting  the  amalgamation  of  trie  senate 
and  the  board  of  governors  into  one  body 
concerned  with  both  financial  and  academic 
issues.  To  discuss  the  idea  of  unicameralism, 
Bissell  formed  the  Commission  on  Uruversity 
Government. 

Tellingly,  long  before  it  could  decide  how 
many  students  and  faculty  members  would 
sit  on  the  proposed  Governing  Council,  the 
composition  of  the  CUG  endured  multiple 
revisions.  Reluctantly,  the  board  of  governors 
accepted  university  demands  for  parity  be- 
tween student  and  staff  representation. 

After  over  145  meetings,  the  commission 
published  its  report  in  1970.  At  its  core  was 
the  development  of  "a  sole  governing  author- 
ity with  final  control  over  all  financial  and 
academic  matters  within  the  University  of 
Toronto,  to  be  named  Governing  Council." 
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The  proposed  composition  of  the  GC 
contained  66  members:  20  elected  faculty, 
20  elected  students,  20  lay  members,  and  six 
ex-officio  members.  Reflective  of  the  prior 
struggle  over  influence  in  the  commission, 
the  faculty  representatives  were  not  quick 
to  approve  parity,  says  D'Arcy  Martin,  an 
undergraduate  student  on  the  commission 
in  1970. 

"Initially,  they  were  opposed  to  it  but 
in  the  course  of  the  sessions. .  .they  ran  out 
of  arguments. .  .it  was  a  clear  principle  in 
the  report  and  it  was,  I  would  say,  the  ma- 
jor compromise  that  the  faculty  represen- 
tatives made.  They  made  it  in  good  spirits, 
they  weren't  bullied  into  it.  They  were  con- 
vinced." 

In  the  ensuing  debate  that  became 
known  as  simply  "parity,"  student  represen- 
tation slowly  eroded  as  it  passed  through 
the  bureaucratic  mire. 

Conservative  faculty  and  members  of 
the  board  of  governors  were  having  none 
of  it.  In  part  to  appease  them,  yet  another 
assembly  was  formed,  the  University  Wide 
Committee,  set  to  consider  the  ideas  pro- 
posed by  the  CUG,  as  well  as  make  the  fi- 
nal recommendations  to  the  president.  As 
the  160  members  (40  faculty,  40  students, 
40  academic  and  non-academic  adminis- 
trators, and  40  others)  met  over  a  three-day 
period  in  June  1970,  there  was  wide  support 
for  unicameralism  (111  for  and  15  against  in 
the  final  vote).  Inevitably,  the  proposed  par- 
ity between  faculty  and  students  on  the  GC 
lost  narrowly  by  a  vote  of  60  to  56. 

Having  begun  with  10  models  of  com- 
position, the  Governing  Council  proposed 
by  the  UWC  would  have  included  72  mem- 
bers, including  24  lay  persons,  21  faculty 
members,  14  students,  and  a  number  of  aca- 
demic administrators  and  support  staff. 

In  talks  between  board  members,  the 
President  and  the  Minister  of  University 
Affairs,  the  number  of  representatives  from 
each  constituency  changed,  but  the  propor- 
tion of  student  representation  relative  to 
faculty  remained  roughly  the  same,  at  two- 
thirds. 

In  Martin's  view,  students  largely  sup- 
ported parity,  but  they  "went  back  to  lead- 
ing their  lives  without  fighting  for  it." 

Few  amendments  regarding  GC  have 
been  made  to  the  University  of  Toronto  Act 
since  1971,  fossilizing  the  governance  struc- 
ture at  U  of  T.  This  story  takes  us  to  where 
we  are  today. 

Police  have  been  present  at  University  of 
Toronto  Governing  Council  meetings  ever 
since  a  sit-in  of  around  30  participants  took 
place  March  20. 

Chemistry  professor  emeritus  John 
Valleau,  who  was  in  favour  of  a  unicameral 
structure  with  student  parity  during  the 
1960s  talks,  admits  that  the  final  result  was 
a  "disaster." 

"I've  only  been  to  a  few  governing 
council  meetings.  At  one  or  two  of  them  a 
student  member  has  spoken  up  about  is- 
sues. And  I'm  sorry  to  say  that  I  don't  feel 
that  they  were  treated  with  proper  respect 
by  the  council.  That's  a  very  sad  thing  to 
have  to  say." 

"My  experience  with  student  politics  is 
that  they  might  be  upset  about  things,  but 
they're  not  violent.  Tnere  was  the  occupa- 
tion over  daycare  for  days.  The  administra- 
tion just  refused  to  take  any  drastic  action, 
and  it  was  fine.  Why  are  they  so  threatened, 
I  don't  know.  They  seem  to  be  paranoid." 

Though  she's  been  at  U  of  T  for  less 
time  than  Valleau,  former  student  governor 
Oriel  Varga  has  noticed  a  change  as  well. 

"Generally,  I  feel  that  GC  has  become 
less  democratic  over  the  years.  It  used  to 
be  that  the  major  unions  could  put  up  their 
hands,  and  the  chair  would  recognize  them, 
and  they  could  speak.  Now  they  have  to  put 
in  notice  in  advance  and  are  often  denied," 
she  says. 

"Now  we  have  police  at  the  door;  that 
never  used  to  happen.  Especially  not  met- 
ro police.  At  one  of  our  Governing  Coun- 
cil meetings,  we  had  20  police  officers:  ten 
metro  and  ten  campus  police." 

Varga  believes  this  is  because  gover- 
nors are  serving  their  own  interest.  "If  you 
have  only  eight  out  of  fifty,  it  is  a  token  situ- 
ation. In  effect,  it  promotes  people  who  are 
just  opportunists,  who  want  to  further  their 
own  interests." 


Photos:  Governing  Council  Chambers  in  Simcoe  Hall 


Despite  the  high  tension  at  the  April 
10  meeting,  only  one  student  governor  out 
of  eight  voted  against  the  fee  increase.  Alex 
Kenjeev,  a  student  representative  in  favor 
of  tne  tuition  raise,  says  his  hands  were 
tied  by  the  university's  finances.  "When 
you  look  at  tuition  within  the  Governing 
Council,  you  have  this  fiduciary  duty  to 
think  about  the  best  interests  of  the  uni- 
versity as  a  whole.  You  look  at  the  reports 
that  they  give  you  and  start  to  realize  that 
the  situation  that  the  university  is  in.  It's 
expensive  to  run  a  world-class  university, 
and  then  you  have  these  sources  of  fund- 
ing, one  of  which  is  tuition." 

It  doesn't  help  that  student  governors 
are  told  to  be  governors  first,  students 
second.  Every  year  governors  are  given 
an  orientation  package  that  emphasizes 
their  duty  not  as  representatives  of  their 
constituency,  but  as  stewards  of  the  en- 
tire institution.  "While  each  Governor 
may  be  informed  by  concerns  of  his/her 
individual  constituency,  it  is  the  absolute 
duty  of  a  Governor  to  do  what  he/she  can 
to  ensure  that  all  the  constituencies  in 
the  future  will  also  be  well-served  by  the 
decisions  that  are  taken  today,"  the  docu- 
ment reads. 

"Sometimes  I  feel  its  intention  is  to 
stifle  real  engagement  and  discussion," 
says  Varga.  "It  benefits  the  institution  as  a 
whole  if  we  consider  student  rights.  After 
all,  the  university  is  here  for  the  students. 

Despite  being  unable  to  form  a  substan- 
tial voting  block,  students  have  used  their 
spots  on  GC  to  speak  and  be  heard,  by 
raising  questions  and  making  motions, 
even  if  only  to  be  ignored. 

In  2004,  when  Bob  Rae  was  appointed 
to  review  Ontario's  post-secondary  educa- 
tion structure,  he  invited  public  universi- 
ties to  suggest  how  they  felt  their  institu- 
tions should  be  improved.  Pre-empting 
the  university's  calls  for  increased  or  even 
deregulated  fees  and  corporate  funding, 
Varga  proposed  a  motion  at  the  executive 
committee  meeting  two  months  before  U 
of  T  could  make  its  submission. 

The  motion  proposed  that  the  uni- 
versity strike  a  committee  of  faculty,  staff, 
students,  and  organizers  from  the  outside 
community  to  lobby  the  government  and 
garner  support  for  corporate-free  provin- 
cial funding  for  the  university,  including 
a  need-based  national  grant  system  that 
would  support  equity-seeking  groups. 

The  Association  of  Part-time  Under- 
graduate Students,  the  Sociology  and  Eq- 
uity Studies  in  Education  Student  Caucus 
at  OISE,  and  others  sent  the  governors  let- 
ters supporting  the  motion.  The  motion 
never  made  it  to  GC.  Varga  claims  she  was 
given  only  one  minute  to  address  the  is- 
sue before  the  executive  committee  voted 
the  motion  off  the  agenda. 

"The  executive  committee  has  become 
more  and  more  powerful  over  the  years, 
and  have  been  controlling  the  agenda.  If 
not  them,  then  the  agenda  committee.  Be- 
tween the  two  of  them,  it  has  become  very 
much  like  the  Senate  in  the  past,  "  said 
Varga.  The  sole  student  on  the  executive 
committee,  Varga  worries  that  Towards 
2030,  which  GC  will  vote  to  adopt  as  a 
guiding  policy  this  semester,  will  make 
the  executive  committee  even  stronger. 

Varga  recalls  when  a  multi-million 
dollar  project  for  a  centre  that  would  do 
researcn  with  a  northern  aboriginal  com- 
munity was  brought  up,  she  had  three 
simple  questions  that  were  never  an- 
swered during  that  meeting.  She  wanted 
to  know  which  communities  these  were, 
the  university's  research  protocols,  and 
whether  these  commurvities  were  aware 
of  the  study. 

"I  was  just  about  to  say  at  the  meet- 
ing, that  I  nope  that  in  the  way  that  we 
discuss  this,  we  realize  that  we  are  on  ab- 
original land,  and  that  we  are  respectful 
when  we  engage  in  this  discussion.  I  did 
not  get  that  sentence  done.  I  got  ruled  out 
of  order  on  that  sentence,"  she  says. 

If  the  number  of  votes  makes  repre- 
sentation tokenistic  for  the  student  body 
at  large,  systemic  barriers  to  GC  make  it 
veritably  impossible  for  marginalized 
communities  or  those  with  disabilities. 

SEE'GC'-PG20 
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N'estled  in  the  claustrophobic 
basement  of  the  Munk  Cen- 
tre, the  Citizen  Lab,  a  research 
group  composed  of  activist 
hackers,  "hacktivists"  for  short,  are  saving 
the  world.  Hunched  over  computer  termi- 
nals, they  investigate  Internet  censorship 
in  repressive  regimes,  writing  software  to 
punch  through  filters.  By  giving  access  to 
Western  media  and  facilitating  freedom  of 
speech  for  dissidents,  it's  just  a  matter  of 
time  before  these  oppressive  governments 
crumble. 

Or  so  the  story  usually  goes. 
Since  its  inception  in  2001,  Citizen 
Lab  has  been  one  of  U  of  T's  highest  profile 
research  groups.  It  has  received  coverage 
ranging  from  The  Varsity  and  NOW,  to  Ca- 
nadian staples  like  the  CBC  and  the  Globe 
and  Mail,  to  large-scale  features  in  the  New 
York  Times,  the  BBC,  and  magazines  like 
Wired  and  Forbes. 

One  thing  the  coverage  has  a  pen- 
chant for  is  the  dramatic.  "Net  ninjas  take 
on  web  censorship,"  declares  the  BBC.  The 
Washington  Post  labels  them  a  "new  breed 
of  hackers,"  and  even  the  traditionally 
staid  NYT  gets  in  on  the  game,  headlin- 
ing their  piece  "Guerrilla  Warfare,  Waged 
With  Code." 

Perhaps  it's  not  surprising  that  these 
storylines  take  the  same  form.  Start  with 
a  term  that  the  public  fears — "hacker" — 
and  turn  it  on  its  head  with  "hacktivist." 
Throw  in  an  exotic  setting  (the  group's 
basement  headquarters),  a  form  of  tech- 
nology that  people  don't  understand  very 
well,  and  clear  villains  (China  and  Iran), 
and  you've  got  a  pretty  compelling  narra- 
tive. 

Other  than  some  technicalities,  most 
discussions  concerning  this  "hacker  grow- 
op"  aren't  factually  incorrect.  So  what  ex- 


actly does  the  story  get  wrong? 

It's  certainly  not  in  the  portrayal  of 
the  Lab's  quirky  headquarters — indeed. 
Citizen  Lab  is  located  in  the  type  of  space 
usually  reserved  for  gloomy  tutorial 
rooms,  or  rows  of  lockers.  At  the  end  of 
a  low-ceilinged  hallway,  behind  a  barely- 
labelled  door,  the  group  shares  a  common 
space  filled  with  monitors,  servers,  and 
computer  paraphernalia.  Stickers,  slogans, 
and  posters  adorn  the  walls.  Inside  a  fish 
tank  full  of  oil  is  a  running  computer,  one 
of  the  many  testaments  to  the  group's  DIY 
flare.  Citizen  Lab  is  the  least  academic- 
looking  place  on  campus. 

As  for  the  group's  primary  research, 
the  Internet  is  being  "carved  up,  colo- 
nized, and  militarized,"  says  director  Ron 
Deibert.  The  Information  Warfare  Moni- 
tor documents  how  the  Internet  is  used  in 
conjunction  with  traditional  warfare.  For 
instance,  in  the  recent  conflict  between 
Georgia  and  Russia,  Georgian  websites 
found  themselves  under  attack  while  Rus- 
sian media  pages  were  being  filtered. 

A  major  prong  of  the  research  is  done 
through  the  Open  Net  Inititive.  Alongside 
peers  at  Harvard,  Cambridge,  and  Ox- 
ford, Citizen  Lab  researchers  investigate 
the  nature  and  extent  of  Internet  filtering 
around  the  world,  with  disturbing  results. 
In  only  a  few  years,  countries  that  blocked 
access  to  certain  types  of  content  climbed 
from  four  to  26  by  2007. 

Perhaps  Citizen  Lab's  most  electrify- 
ing project  is  Psiphon,  a  software 
tool  written  specifically  to  cir- 
cumvent the  filtering  tnat  the 
group  researches.  Designed 
to  tap  into  social  relationships 
across  national 
borders. 


living  in  Canada  can  "lend"  their  unfil- 
tered  Internet  connection  to  a  friend  living 
in  Burma. 

The  media  may  have  their  facts 
straight,  but  they're  missing  the  point.  The 
group's  endeavors,  depicted  as  the  super- 
heroes  of  the  information  superhighway, 
obscure  a  key  part  of  how  such  filtering 
actually  takes  place.  North  American  tech- 
nology firms  often  create  the  programs, 
search  engines,  and  hardware  that  allows 
for  filtering  to  happen  in  the  first  place. 

To  begin  cracking  apart  this  skewed 
coverage,  take  a  look  at  the  CBC.  A  par- 
ticularly ambitious  reporter  attempted  to 
rev  up  the  footage  for  their  piece  by  coax- 
ing Citizen  Lab  members  into  participat- 
ing in  a  protest.  Any  research  for  the  story 
would  have  had  to  be  done  outside  the 
CBC  office,  as  CBC's  corporate  Internet 
filters  block  psiphon.ca  for  being  "anony- 
mizing  software." 

Most  large  corporations  in  North 
America  and  Europe  implement  some 
form  of  filtering  on  their  internal  net- 
works. One  can  make  a  reasonable  ar- 
gument for  corporate  filtering — most  of 
us  know  from  personal  experience  what 
happens  to  productivity  with  access  to  Fa- 
cebook.  But  on  a  national  level,  according 
to  Deibert,  there  isn't  much  evidence  of  ac- 
tual Internet  censorship. 

In  Canada,  the  only  major  example 
is  the  voluntary  filtering  of  child  por- 
nography by  ISPs.  This  process  has  no 
direct  government  involvement  and  a 
lack  of  transparency,  but  is  an  issue  that 
most  wouldn't  want  to  debate. 

Other  examples  usually  fall  along 


economic  lines.  Telus  blocked  access  to 
a  union  site  during  a  labour  dispute,  for 
instance.  Other  battles  have  been  waged 
to  stop  pirating,  or  blocking  users  from 
VOIP  services,  something  that  other 
ISPs  fear  will  disrupt  their  traditional 
monopolies. 

In  America,  major  examples  usually 
reflect  the  National  American  Hangup: 
sex.  Libraries  and  schools  are  mandated 
to  have  software  that  blocks  pornography, 
creating  an  industry  of  software  designed 
to  filter  connections.  Unfortunately,  due 
to  political  pressure  or  simple  errors,  sites 
that  contain  sexual  health  information  or 
deal  with  gay  and  lesbian  issues  are  often 
collateral  damage. 

But  what  happens  when  the  compa- 
nies that  produce  this  software  attempt  to 
expand  their  markets  by  selling  to  foreign 
governments?  Filtering  political  speech  is 
only  a  matter  of  tweaking  some  internal 
settirigs. 

TTie  California-based  SmartFilter  is 
an  industry  leader.  Rarely  confirming  or 
denying  their  controversial  sales,  a  quote 
from  a  spokesperson  suggests  the  true  re- 
ality behind  this  practice:  "We  sell  to  ISPs 
where  the  law  allows.  It's  really  up  to  the 
customer  how  they  use  our  software." 

Iran  is  an  interesting  exception:  due  to 
sanctions,  U.S.  law  prevents  any  commer- 
cial involvement  with  the  regime.  How  is 
it  that  Iran  uses  the  same  Smartfilter  tech- 
nology to  implement  the  country's  filter- 
ing initiative?  The  company  responded 
that  the  country  is  using  a  pirated  version, 
but  many  researchers  suspect  the  soft- 
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ware  made  its  way  through  a  complicated 
network  of  resellers. 

Filtering  a  high  flux  of  information  is 
difficult  enough  for  a  country  to  do  proper- 
ly. For  the  Great  Internet  Firewall  of  China, 
it's  a  whole  other  matter.  U.S.  technology 
company  Cisco,  one  of  the  country's  larg- 
est, readily  admits  that  it  has  sold  govern- 
ment authorities  the  hardware  devices 
necessary  to  handle  massive  routing  op- 
erations. However,  has  the  company  also 
provided  the  specific  technical  assistance. 

Citizen  Lab's  Nart  Villeneuve  pro- 
duced a  report  detailing  how  North  Amer- 
ican companies  participate  in  Internet  cen- 
sorship by  restricting  search  results. 

Villeneuve  was  originally  a  student  in 
a  Political  Science  course  taught  by  Deib- 
ert.  As  part  of  his  coursework,  he  nanded 
in  a  paper  that  described  his  personal  in- 
vestigations into  filtering  in  China.  "When 
I  saw  the  way  he  was  approaching  things, 
I  said,  'Wow,  this  is  really  interesting.  This 
is  exactly  what  I  want  to  encourage  and 
promote,'"  Deibert  recalls.  Villeneuve  was 
hired. 

In  some  cases,  Villeneuve  found  more 
blocked  Chinese  content  online  than  that 
blocked  by  Baiku,  China's  largest  search 
engine.  Originally,  researchers  thought 
the  Chinese  government  controlled  the 
process,  but  Villeneuve  suspects  that  it's 
a  softer  model.  While  companies  interpret 
general  guidance  on  what  to  censor,  they 
also  respond  to  specific  requests. 

There's  no  need  to  congratulate  our- 
selves for  having  so  little  filtering  in  North 
America,  especially  in  the  United 


States.  "They  don't  need  it.  They  have  the 
biggest,  most  massive,  most  intensive  In- 
ternet surveillance  system  ever,"  notes  Vil- 
leneuve. 

By  its  very  nature,  surveillance  is  hard- 
er to  investigate  than  filtering,  but  equally 
disruptive  to  freedom  of  speech.  Citizens 
aren't  as  open  when  they  know  there's  a 
chance  the  government  is  listening. 

"It's  hard  because  you  can't  get  data 
on  it  unless  there  are  whistleblowers,"  ob- 
serves Villeneuve.  Several  years  ago,  a  for- 
mer AT&T  employee  revealed  the  existence 
of  a  secret  room  allowing  the  National  Se- 
curity Agency  to  monitor  all  Internet  traffic 
passing  through  one  of  the  Internet's  main 
backbones.  Congress  quickly  scrambled  to 
grant  retroactive  immuruty  to  the  telecoms 
operating  these  so-called  "back  rooms." 

The  media  tales  of  circumvention 
software  abroad  neglect  the  reality  of 
surveillance  in  North  America.  "I  wish 
there  was  more  of  an 
emphasis  on 
surveillance," 
concludes  Vil- 
leneuve. 

Most 
North  Ameri- 
cans would 
agree  that  free- 
dom of  speech  is  crucial,  but  is  the  me- 
dia right  to  glorify  programs  subverting 
controls  that  governments  have  decided 
their  country  needs? 

Consider  what  might  happen  in  a  cul- 
ture that  believes  U.S.  citizens  are  being 
unduly  deprived  of  the  right  to  access 
narcotics — The  Great  Drug  Firewall  of 
America,  let's  call  it.  How  would  we 
handle  those  breaking  through  these 
barriers  to  provide  access  to  drugs? 

Deibert  sees  the  difference  as  be- 
ing that  freedom  of  speech  is  a  univer- 
sal human  right,  one  that  many  coun- 
tries, including  China,  have  agreed 
upon — on  paper  anyways — ^when 
they  signed  the  Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights. 

Villeneuve  agrees:  "If  you  find  a 
comparable  example,  something  that 


would  be  considered  a  human  right,"  he 
says,  it  might  be  legitimate  to  circumvent 
North  American  controls.  He's  not  inter- 
ested in  breaking  down  every  wall  society 
constructs.  "It's  not  my  job  to  make  sure 
Saudis  have  access  to  porn." 

Deibert  and  Villeneuve  take  no  issue 
with  censoring  specific  types  of  content, 
including  child  pornography.  Their  chief 
concern  is  how  these  decisions  are  made. 
In  most  countries  in  which  Internet  cen- 
sorship takes  place,  citizens  don't  have  the 
opportunity  to  openly  discuss  cultural 
taboos.  Some  don't  even  know  that  the 
discussion  is  happening  elsewhere.  "You 
don't  know  what  you're  missing,"  Deibert 
argues. 

As  Citizen  Lab  collaborator  Jonathan 
Zittrain  wryly  observed,  the  Internet  is 
the  greatest  force  for  spreading  pornogra- 
phy and  Youtube  videos  of  cats  flushing 
toilets.  But  is  an  open  Internet  the  greatest 


force  for  spreading  democracy  and  free- 
dom? 

"There's  this  myth  about  The  Inter- 
net as  this  magical,  mysterious  tech  realm 
that  government  couldn't  control,"  says 
Deibert.  How  could  a  country  maintain 
oppressive  control  in  the  face  of  a  global 
communication  network?  As  Citizen  Lab 
research  shows,  filtering  and  Internet 
warfare  are  two  ways  goverrunents  can 
regain  command. 

Certain  regions  of  the  world  hint  that 
an  open  Internet  connection  is  not  dial-up 
for  a  free  state.  In  spite  of  having  some  of 
the  least  restricted  Internet  access  in  the 
world,  Russia  and  the  former  Soviet  Bloc 
have  recently  taken  an  authoritarian  turn. 
It  seems  that  traditional  political  forces  of 
control  still  prevail. 


Why  haven't  traditional  human 
rights  groups  taken  a  stance  on  uncen- 
sored  Internet  usage?  Do  other  political 
issues  take  precedence?  "I  think  so,"  Vil- 
leneuve says.  "It's  slowly  being  recog- 
nized that  an  open  communication  en- 
vironment does  nave  an  impact  on  these 
other  areas  because  it  allows  for  informa- 
tion exchange  and  organizing."  Further- 
more, Internet  usage  is  still  growing — 
long  term  effects  are  unknown  at  this 
point. 

At  the  end  of  the  day,  does  this  por- 
trayal of  "net  commandos"  battling  for 
freedom  bother  the  members  of  Citi- 
zen Lab?  A  poll  on  their  own  site  asks 
what  content  ISPs  should  restrict;  one 
of  the  responses  is  "media  coverage  of 
the  'hacker  prof.'"  It's  not  Villeneuve's 
preferred  way  to  be  represented,  "but  I 
understand  why  they  want  to  do  it.  They 
have  to  sell  a  paper." 


Dm. 


Not  to  mention  the  sheer  number  of 
technical  errors  and  mistakes  about  the 
nature  of  filtering.  "There's  always  some- 
thing wrong,"  Deibert  acknowledges,  es- 
pecially when  singling  out  China's  tech- 
nology practices.  Villeneuve  has  since 
refused  to  discuss  the  lab's  online  inter- 
ference, eventually  relenting. 

A  former  Citizen  Lab  member  de- 
scribes an  "unspoken  bargain"  with  the 
media:  in  exchange  for  glorified  but  of- 
ten sloppy  reporting,  their  cause  receives 
widespread  coverage.  It  may  be,  like  she 
says,  just  "the  cost  of  getting  the  message 
out."  But  at  the  expense  of  discussing  the 
effects  of  our  own  interference? 

Unfortunately  for  a  net-ninja  operat- 
ing in  an  unfiltered  media  environment, 
there's  only  so  much  you  can  control. 
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Craslmg  the  Grand  Old  Party 

JORDAN  BIMM  meets  the  mighty  right  as  he  infiltrates  the  Republicans  Abroad 

Photos  by  DAVID  PIKE 


/ /nr^here's  a  spy  in  our  midst,"  Jim  Nicholson,  the  former  secretary  of 
■    Veterans'  Affairs  under  President  George  W.  Bush,  whispered  in  my 


i 


ear. 


For  a  second  I  thought  my  cover  was  blown,  but  as  it  turned  out,  he  was  referring 
to  the  man  on  my  left,  a  stodgy  old  codger,  and  our  Canadian  host. 

The  rest  of  us — ostensibly — ^were  Republicans  Abroad.  American  citizens 
living  in  Canada.  To  show  our  support  for  the  GOP  ticket  we  had  congregated 
at  the  exclusive  Albany  Club  on  King  Street  on  Friday  night  to  watch  the  first 
presidential  debate  between  our  man  John  McCain  and  his  democrat  opponent 
Barack  Obama.  The  evening  would  include  dinner,  drinks,  prepared  remarks 
by  former  Secretary  Nicholson,  and  finally  the  debate,  projected  onto  a  massive 
video  screen. 

Blending  in  with  the  uber-elite  of  Canadian-American  Republicans  meant 
I  had  to  significantly  alter  my  appearance,  and  unflinchingly  tow  the  party 
line — two  things  I  was  prepared  to  do  for  an  inside  look  into  the  GOP's  Canadian 
operations. 

A  classy  affair  front  to  back,  the  organizers  had  found  the  perfect  venue  for 
their  debate  watch  party.  The  large  dining  room  of  the  Albany  Club  had  been 
transformed  into  something  resembling  a  McCain  campaign  rally.  Two  large 
American  flags  hung  at  either  end  of  the  room,  with  a  smattering  of  McCain- 
Palin  campaign  signs  hastily  taped  to  the  old  oak  walls. 

As  our  Canadian  host  proudly  informed  Mr.  Nicholson  and  me,  "The  Albany 
Qub  is  the  only  private  club  in  Canada  that  still  wears  its  political  affiliation  on 
its  sleeve.  All  our  carpets — and  even  our  match-heads — are  Tory  blue." 


Although  no  further  emphasis  was 
needed  (or  asked  for),  he  insisted  on 
pointing  out  a  marble  bust  in  the  corner. 
"Sir  John  A.  MacDonald.  The  first  Prime 
Minister  of  Canada.  A  conservative, 
and  founder  of  this  very  club  125  years 
ago." 

Despite  our  old  host's  Canadian 
pride.  Secretary  Nicholson  was  more 
interested  in  me.  Rocking  a  blue  blazer 
and  gripping  a  double  Jack  on  the  rocks, 
I'd  convinced  him  I  was  a  tried-and-true 
registered  Republican,  originally  from 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Before  arriving,  I  wondered  if  I'd  be 
lucky  enough  to  score  some  face  time 
with  Secretary  Nicholson.  For  a  time, 
he  had  been  closer  to  the  most  powerful 
men  in  the  world  than  anyone  I  had 
ever  met.  In  addition  to  his  stint  in  the 
Bush  Cabinet,  Nicholson  also  served 
as  Republican  National  Committee 
chairman  from  1997  through  the 
disputed  2000  presidential  election. 


and  later  as  a  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the 
Holy  See  (a.k.a.  The  Vatican).  I  expected 
to  find  the  place  buzzing  and  for  Mr. 
Nicholson  to  be  surrounded  by  a  tight 
circle  of  movers,  shakers,  and  hangers 
on.  I  was  wrong. 

I  arrived  to  find  the  club  more  than 
half  empty,  with  Secretary  Nicholson 
dutifully  making  the  rounds.  To  my 
surprise,  within  minutes  he  introduced 
himself  to  me  and  our  Canadian  host 
with  a  firm  handshake  and  a  friendly 
smile.  We  made  small  talk.  "You're 
from  Ohio?"  he  asked  me.  "Make  sure 
you  vote." 

"Yes,sir,  of  courselwill,"  lanswered, 
making  sure  to  reference  the  day's  polls, 
which  had  McCain  leading  Obama  46.3 
to  45.1  in  the  critical  Buckeye  State. 

Realizing  that  he  was  up  for  more 
conversation,  I  sipped  my  whiskey  and 
asked  him  about  one  of  his  lesser  known, 
but  more  interesting  assignments  under 
President  Bush. 
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During  the  2006  State  of  the  Union  Address — the  annual  speech 
attended  by  virtually  all  members  of  the  U.S.  federal  government — 
Nicholson  had  been  specifically  selected  by  the  President  to  not 
attend. 

As  the  official  "designated  survivor,"  Nicholson  watched  the  State 
of  the  Union  on  TV  from  one  of  those  now-infamous  undisclosed 
locations,  while  chowing  down  on  a  lavish  dinner  prepared  by 
the  President's  personal  chefs.  If  a  catastrophic  nuclear 
or  terrorist  attack  hit  the  Capitol  Building  while  the 
entire  government  was  convened  inside,  it  would 
be  Nicholson's  job  to  assume  control  of  the  United 
States,  to  guarantee  the  continuity  of  government. 

Soon,  the  topic  of  presidential  succession 
shifted  from  potential  nuclear  attacks  back  to 
the  campaign  at  hand,  and  Nicholson  excused 
himself  to  deliver  his  prepared  remarks.  As 
he  took  the  stage,  I  counted  25  people  in 
attendance — including  the  two  bartenders.  Not 
exactly  Obama-like  numbers. 

Nicholson  began  his  speech  by  recounting 
his  role  as  ambassador  to  The  Vatican  during 
the  days  following  the  death  of  Pope  John  Paul 
II.  He  recalled  being  questioned  by  President 
Clinton  onboard  Air  Force  One  as  to  who 
he  thought  would  emerge  as  the  next  Pope. 
He  initially  resisted  predicting  what  was 
supposed  to  be  an  act  of  God,  but  the  current 
President  Bush  (his  father  was  also  onboard 
the  flight)  goaded  him  into  taking  a  stab  at 
it  ("C'mon  Jim,  whatcha  got?"  were  his  exact 
words,  apparently). 

Nicholson  put  his  money  on  Cardinal 
Ratzinger,  who,  as  history  will  note,  did 
indeed  become  Pope  Benedict  XVI.  When 
his  speech  turned  to  presidential  politics, 
Nicholson  said  similar  instincts  told  him 
McCain  would  be  victorious  in  2008. 
Applause  followed. 

Next,  Nicholson  talked  about  the  current 
campaign  and  political  climate.  Strangely,  he 
seemed  to  be  tacitly  apologizing  on  behalf  of 
the  Republican  Party  for  nominating  McCain, 
and  unconsciously  hedging  his  bets. 

"Everyone  knows  John  McCain  is  a  default 
candidate,"  he  said  in  his  plain,  no-nonsense 
manner.  "If  Mitt  Romney  had  won  in  Iowa  and 
New  Hampshire,  he'd  be  our  candidate.  This  time 
last  year,  McCain's  campaign  was  flat  on  its  back, 
comatose." 

He   admitted,   quite   frankly,   that  Obama 
is  absolutely  killing  McCain  in  fundraising  and 
registering  new  voters.  Referencing  the  actions  of 
disgraced  Senators  Larry  Craig  and  David  Vitter  and 
Representative  Mark  Foley,  Nicholson  said  that  the 
Republican  brand  had  been  tarnished. 

"We  should  be  down  20  points,"  he  said,  "but  we're 
not.  This  is  still  a  close  race.  John  McCain  is  a  soldier  and 
a  genuine  American  hero,  and  he's  still  in  the  hunt!"  More 
applause. 

Nicholson  reasoned  that  the  closeness  of  the  race  is  due 
to  what  he  with  unwavering  faith  believes,  that  America  is 
fundamentally  "a  center-right  country,"  opposed  at  its  core 
to  liberal  politics.  With  that,  he  set  his  slights  squarely  on 
Obama. 

He  razzed  Obama  for  being  inexperienced  ("three- 
and-a-half  years  ago  he  was  a  community  organizer  and  a 
part-time  legislator"),  vain  ("he  wrote  an  autobiography  at 
the  age  of  30"),  and  referenced  his  support  for  a  bill  that  did 
not  explicitly  outlaw  the  killing  of  a  fetus  that  somehow 
survived  a  botched  abortion.  McCain,  he  argued,  has  solid, 
American,  centre-right  values. 

Then  Nicholson  really  did  it.  He  dropped  the  H-bomb. 

"Barack.  Hussein.  Obama."  Each  word  was  its  own 
sentence.  "Is  not  fit  to  be  President."  The  red  meat  had 
arrived. 

I  thought  the  H-word  was  totally  off-limits  after  McCain 
chucked  talk-radicvblowhard  Bill  Cunningham  under  the  bus 
for  using  it  back  in  February. 

"But  it's  just  a  fact,"  said  Cynthia  Dillon,  the  executive 
director  of  Republicans  Abroad,  when  I  questioned  her  about 
it  later.  "That's  his  name.  How  is  it  that  you  can  get  in  trouble 
for  stating  a  fact?" 

But  Nicholson  wasn't  done.  "I  was  reading  an  article  in  your 
Globe  and  Mail  yesterday  about  words  they  want  to  take  out  of 
the  dictionary — did  any  of  you  see  this?"  A  few  grey-haired 
executive  types -raised  their  hands.  The  article  in  question 
was  "A  Niddering  Act"  by  Philip  Jackman,  which  appeared 
in  the  September  25  edition  of  the  paper. 
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^Barack.  Hussein.  Obama.^ 

Each  word  was  its  own  sentence. 
^Is  not  fit  to  be  President? 

The  red  meat  had  arrived* 


"They  want  to  take  the  word  'niddering'  out  of 
the  dictionary,"  Nicholson  continued.  "It  means  to  be 
cowardly.  While  in  the  Illinois  State  Senate,  Barack 
Obama  voted  'present'  more  times  than  anyone  else, 
meaning  he  didn't  want  to  take  a  position  by  voting 
yes  or  no.  He  lacked  the  courage." 

"Well,  I  think  we  should  keep  that  word  in  the 
dictionary  because  it  applies  here,  because  Barack 
Obama  is  a  niddering  legislator!" 

I  couldn't  believe  my  ears!  My  mind  was 
exploding  trying  not  to  outwardly  betray  my  internal 
sense  that  this  was  a  really  fucked  up  word  to 
reference  with  regard  to  the  first  African-American 
Presidential  nominee  of  a  major  party. 

Maybe  it  was  accidental,  but  maybe  not.  Obama. 
Nidder.  Either  way,  it's  way  too  close  for  comfort. 
The  Globe  article  listed  24  words  that  are  on  the 


chopping  block  including  "oppugnaiit"  (combative, 
antagonistic,  or  contrary),  and  "embrangle"  (to 
confuse  or  entangle),  but  Nicholson  went  with 
"niddering."  Interesting. 

After  his  speech.  Secretary  Nicholson  opened 
up  the  floor  for  questions.  I  shot  my  hand  up,  mainly 
to  experience  the  novelty  of  starting  a  question  with 
"Mr.  Secretary. . ."  I  asked  him  to  paint  a  picture  of 
President  Bush  as  he  knew  him  personally,  since,  I 
argued,  "the  liberal  news  media  has  a  tendency  to 
vilify  him." 

Secretary  Nicholson  responded  that  President 
Bush  is  "a  remarkable  intellectual  with  a  real  pie  de 
vivre.  A  gentleman,  who  was  always  personable  and 
sincere."  Noting  that  these  qualities  don't  always 
translate  to  TV,  he  noted  that  the  President  has  a 
"bad  tendency  to  clench  up  when  the  cameras  of  the 


national  media  are  on  him." 

"History  will  absolve  him,"  he  argued,  "of  Iraq, 
of  the  natural  disasters,  and  of  the  financial  crisis." 

Dinner  was  served,  and  the  Secretary  and  I  dined 
on  exquisitely  prepared  Atlantic  salmon,  grilled  root 
vegetables,  and  bottomless  glasses  of  the  club's  best 
red  wine.  After  dessert  the  massive  video  screen 
sprung  to  life  while  a  club  staffer  quickly  changed 
the  channel  to — ^what  else — Fox  News. 

As  the  verbal  sparring  between  McCain  and 
Obama  began,  I  noted  at  least  four  media  outlets 
covering  this  "party"  of  23  Republicans.  Camera 
crews  from  Citytv  and  CTV  showed  up,  as  did 
former  National  Post  columnist  Andrew  Coyne  (now 
of  Maclean's)  who  hacked  away  on  his  MacBook 
throughout  the  debate  while  he  wasn't  loading  his 
mouth  with  handfuls  of  chips. 
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The  candidates  spent  the  first  45  minutes  debating  everything  from  patriot 
bracelets  to  Wall  Street  bailouts,  until  PBS  moderator  Jim  Lehrer  moved  the 
discussion  towards  foreign  policy,  the  intended  focus  before  a  series  of  bank 
failures  put  the  entire  U.S.  economic  system  on  shaky  ground. 

For  the  most  part,  the  audience  watched  in  silence,  even  scowling  when  some 
of  the  TV  interviews  happening  at  the  back  of  the  room  got  too  loud. 

Despite  suspending  nis  presidential  campaign  last  Wednesday  to  "deal  with 
the  economic  crisis" — threatening  even  to  skip  the  debate  if  a  bailout  deal  was  not 
reached  by  Friday — McCain  proved  to  be  a  formidable  opponent  for  Obama's  cool 
and  calm  exterior.  To  be  sure,  both  candidates  avoided  any  major  gaffes,  but  also 
shied  away  from  delivering  any  Reagan-on-Mondale-style  knockout  punches. 

Mixing  with  the  crowd  after  the  debate,  I  tried  to  get  a  sense  of  how  the 
spectators  thought  the  debate  had  gone  for  McCain.  Not  surprisingly,  everyone 
thought  he'd  won  it  (even  though  CBS  and  CNN  post-debate  polls  suggest 
otherwise).  The  farthest  any  of  the  more  level-headed  Republicans  would  go  was  to 
say  that  Obama  had  held  his  own  on  an  issue  that  was  supposed  to  be  all  McCain's. 
It  was  also  the  first  time  in  my  life  I'd  ever  heard  anyone  use  the  word  "visionary" 
in  a  derogatory  sense,  as  in,  "What  does  Obama  know?  He's  just  a  visionary." 

Almost  no  one  wanted  to  talk  about  McCain's  VP  pick,  Sarah  Palin.  Secretary 
Nicholson  would  only  note  that  the  Governor  from  Alaska  "solidified  our  base. 


but  also  theirs."  After  all,  the  whole  Republican  argument  that  "the  bottom  of 
our  ticket  is  more  experienced  and  ready  to  lead  than  the  top  of  theirs,"  had  just 
disintegrated. 

During  a  rare  sit-down  with  CBS's  Katie  Couric  on  Thursday,  Palin  fell  apart, 
rattling  off  nonsensical,  stream-of-consciousness  talking  points  on  big  issues  like 
foreign  policy  and  the  Wall  Street  bailout.  Bringing  her  up  would  only  needlessly 
complicate  matters  given  Obama's  undeniably  competent  performance  in  the 
debate.  Consequently,  there  will  be  no  watch  party  for  her  televised  match-up  on 
Thursday  with  Senator  Joe  Biden. 

At  the  end  of  the  night  there  was  another  roimd  of  applause  for  the  McCain- 
Palin  ticket.  Secretary  Nicholson,  and  the  event  organizers — ^but  it  was  anything 
but  an  enthusiastic,  "we're  going  to  win  this  thing"  excitement.  The  reaction 
seemed  more  appreciative,  as  if  to  say  "thanks  for  fighting  the  good  fight,"  and 
"see  you  in  four  years." 

On  my  way  out  the  door  the  Secretary  was  good  enough  to  have  his  picture 
taken  with  me.  He  took  me  aside  for  a  moment  afterward.  "What  are  you  doing  up 
here?"  he  asked  me. 

"I'm  going  to  university,"  I  lied. 

"Well  come  back  home  when  you're  done,  son,"  he  said.  "We  need  good 
guys  like  you." 
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'GC'-  FROM  PG 13 


"Meetings,  for  instance,  are 
always  on  weekdays  from  4:30  to  6 
p.m.  That  precludes  the  possibility 
of  having  students  who  work  full- 
time,"  says  APUS  director  Joeita 
Gupta.  "iSimcoe  Hall]  is  not  even 
an  accessible  location.  When  I  went 
up  there,  we  had  to  go  in  what  I 
think  was  a  freight  elevator.  It  was 
disgusting." 

In  2006,  U  of  Ts  office  of 
space  management  gave  the 
building  that  houses  Con  Hall 
and  Simcoe  Hall  (like  most  other 
buildings  on  campus  at  the  time)  an 
accessibility  score  of  zero  on  a  scale 
of  five.  The  scale  measured  physical 
accessibility  for  students  and  access 
to  resources. 

Jeff  Peters,  one  of  the  two  part- 
time  student  governors  for  the 
coming  year,  is  no  stranger  to  GC  or 
its  lack  of  accommodation.  Peters, 
who  needs  a  translator  due  to  a 
speaking  disability,  is  rarely  given 
more  than  five  minutes  to  address 
GC  meetings,  and  is  frequently 
interrupted  by  the  chair.  At  the 
April  10  meeting  this  year,  chair 
John  Petch  instructed  Peters  to 
consider  handing  out  a  pre-written 
statement  that  could  be  distributed 
to  the  governors  so  that  he  wouldn't 
need  a  translator,  a  practice  that 
Varga  condemns  as  discriminatory. 

"Hopefully  with  Jeff  on  as  a 
governor,  the  university  is  going  to 
nave  to  grapple  with  its  processes," 
says  Varga. 

Peters,  also  VP  Internal  of 
APUS,  was  one  of  several  student 
leaders  barred  by  poUce  from 
entering  a  University  Affairs  Board 
meeting  on  March  25.  While  they 


were  waiting  outside  in  the  rain,  the 
board  voted  to  increase  New  College 
residence  fees  by  20  per  cent.  Peters 
claimed  that  he  had  informed  the 
chair  that  he  wished  to  address  the 
meeting,  and  that  police  had  been 
informed  an  hour  earlier  to  expect 
an  APUS  representative. 

A  Youtube  video  filmed  by 
Varga,  who  was  with  him  as  a 
translator,  depicts  Peters  squeezing 
past  the  police  line,  trying  to  tell 
an  officer  at  the  door  that  he  was 
expected  to  address  the  meeting. 
Wnen  an  administrator  told  the 
police  to  allow  him  in  without  his 
translator,  Varga  and  Peters  claim 
that  it  took  nearly  two  hours  before 
they  were  eventually  both  allowed 
in  to  address  the  meeting.  Inside, 
they  discovered  30  empty  seats. 

After  the  meeting,  Peters  is 
shown  telling  U  of  T  president 
Naylor  that  he  had  to  wait  two 
hours  before  being  allowed  to  enter 
the  building.  Naylor  patted  Peters 
on  the  shoulder. 

"I  will  look  at  the  process  and 
see  what  happened,  but  other  people 
were  kept  waiting  as  well,"  he  said, 
before  turning  away  to  speak  with 
someone  else. 

Jim  Delaney,  Director  of  the 
Office  of  the  Vice-Provost,  denied 
any  knowledge  of  Jeff's  speaking 
request. 

"I  wish  the  attitude 
was  abnormal,"  says  Peters. 
"Unfortunately  the  university  is 
part  of  society,  and  society,  [Uke] 
the  university,  is  a  place  where 
there  is  much  ableism.  "I  would  not 
have  nan  for  Governing  Council 
if  I  did  not  believe  1  could  make  a 
difference."  Peters  aims  to  speak 
with  governors  to  build  a  coalition. 


He  does  not  believe  that  there  is  a 
critical  mass  of  potential  dissenters, 
"but  I  am  a  very  optimistic  person, 
and  I'd  like  to  try."-UEM  VU  and 
NAUSHADALIHUSEIN 


TWO  HEADS  ARE  BETTER 
THAN  ONE? 


If  two  heads  are  better  than  one, 
then  U  of  T's  Governing  Coimcil 
may  not  measure  up.  GC  is  a 
unicameral  body,  meaning  it  has 
only  one  chamber  to  decide  on 
all  academic,  administrative  and 
financial  matters  at  U  of  T.  Out  of  all 
universities  in  Ontario,  it's  the  only 
one  of  its  kind. 

While  the  University  of 
Toronto  is  not  a  political  body,  like 
many  political  bodies,  democracy 
is  GC's  objective.  Its  mandate 
states,  "the  word  'democracy' 
perturbs  some,  but  it  seems  to  us 
the  best  word  to  represent  our 
goal:  a  university  community 
that  guarantees  the  rights  of  its 
members."  But  does  vmicameralism 
foster  such  a  commimity,  or  does 
the  centralization  of  power  lead  to  a 
democratic  deficit? 

Let's  first  examine  alternative 
systems.  Queen's  University  for 
example,  developed  their  bicameral 
structure  in  1841.  The  upper 
chamber  is  the  Senate,  responsible 
for  all  academic  issues.  The  lower 
chamber  is  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
presiding  over  all  financial  and 
administrative  matters.  There's 
overlap  in  academic  and  financial 
matters,  says  Queen's  University 
Secretary  Georgina  Moore,  but 
each  chamber  can  develop  and  pass 


policy  without  the  other's  approval. 

The  same  goes  for  McMaster. 
The  schod's  student  union  president, 
Azim  Kasmani,  comments,  "In 
my  experience,  the  bicameral 
structure  seems  to  be  a  positive 
governance  model  for  McMaster,  as 
it  allows  for  better  specialization." 
Bicameralism's  objective  at  Queen's 
and  McMaster  is  not  necessarily 
to  ensure  checks  and  balances,  but 
the  creation  of  a  system  of  specific 
responsibility,  expediency,  and 
efficiency — also  seen  at  Guelph, 
Ryerson,  Western,  and  McGill. 

As  U  of  T  has  only  one 
chamber,  other  mechanisms  have 
developed  to  divide  responsibilities. 
GC  utilizes  three  sub-boards  to  deal 
with  specific  issues.  The  Academic 
Board  functions  much  like  a  Senate 
in  that  it  handles  academic  policy. 
The  University  Affairs  Board 
concerns  legislation  of  a  non- 
academic  nature.  Financial  interests 
are  entrusted  to  the  Business 
Board.  Below  these  structures 
exist  a  number  of  committees  with 
specific  duties,  such  as  the  Program 
Committee. 

All  decisions  must  go 
through  GC  to  become  part  of  U 
of  T's  legislative  framework.  Yet, 
according  to  GC  Secretary  Louis 
R.  Charpentier,  the  system  allows 
for  many  checks  and  balances.  "By 
the  time  it  gets  to  GC,"  he  said,  "a 
bill  has  had  public  discussion  at 
three  levels.  GC  refers  back  to  the 
original  board  when  wanting  to 
change  something,  rather  than 
just  changing  it  themselves."  The 
idea,  in  tneory,  is  that  all  issues 
must  pass  through  a  body  where 
all  stakeholders  are  equitably 
represented. 


Some  claim  ifs  unequitable. 
U  of  T  political  science 
professor  CUfford  Orwin  thinks 
unicameralism  has  a  tendency  to 
ignore  certain  interests.  "In  the 
case  of  the  imiversity,"  he  says, 
"[those  interests]  are  me  faculty's, 
which  are  under-represented  in  the 
airrent  arrangement."  He  argues 
for  faculty  to  have  a  chamber  of 
their  own,  much  like  they  did  prior 
to  the  creation  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  Act  in  1971. 

Ryerson's  bicameral  system 
is  closer  to  this  suggested  model. 
The  academic  chamber  isn't  solely 
comprised  of  faculty — it  has  other 
internal  members,  such  as  students, 
staff,  and  administration.  However, 
all  external  members  such  as 
government  appointees,  alumni, 
business  people,  and  members  of 
the  wider  community  are  restricted 
to  the  Board  of  Governors,  and  thus 
kept  out  of  academic  affairs.  The 
idea  is  that  external  interests  have 
no  business  in  the  academic  affairs 
of  a  post-secondary  institution. 

Ryan  Campbell,  a  U  of  T 
governor  elected  by  the  full-time 
student  constituency,  opposes  this 
model.  "While  I  don't  necessarily 
agree  with  the  relative  weighting 
of  each  constituency  in  GC,  I  do 
think  that  at  the  end  of  the  day  it's 
a  fundamentally  sound  idea  that 
any  major  decision  the  University 
makes  should  be  scrutinized  by 
(and  ultimately  passed  or  failed 
by)  representatives  in  each  of  these 
groups,"  he  says. 

Charpentier  adds,  "Governance 
brings  with  it  a  certain  sense  of 
legal  responsibilities.  Once  the 
members  are  at  the  table  they  have 
a  legal  obligation  to  represent  U 
of  T  as  a  wnole,  rather  than  their 
constituency." 

Is  this  all  a  matter  of  semantics? 
It  seems  as  if  the  structiire  of 
different  universities  are  more 
similar  than  these  terms  may 
suggest.  Don't  the  academic  board, 
business  board,  and  the  university 
affairs  board  create  bicameralism, 
even  tricameralism,  by  the  back 
door?  If  governors  are  asked  to 
consider  the  good  of  the  university 
as  a  whole  rather  than  their 
constituency,  doesn't  that  put  limits 
on  what  a  governor  can  do? 

It  can  be  argued  that  GC  as 
a  single  body  is  less  powerful  in 
defining  university  policy  than 
both  the  Senate  and  the  Board  at 
Queen's.  In  practice,  unicameralism 
doesn't  concentrate  power.  We 
may  think  the  grass  is  greener  on 
the  other  side,  but  although  we 
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INFORMATION  SESSION 

DIPLOMA  !N  ACCOUNTING  PROGRAM 


ACCELERATE  YOUR  FUTURE... 

TAKE  THE  GATEWAY  TO  ACCOUNTING 

The  Diploma  in  Accounting  Program  (DAP)  at  the 
University  of  British  Columbia  prepares  university 
graduates  with  limited  or  no  training  in  accounting  for 
entry  into  a  professional  accounting  designation 
(CA,  CGA,  CMA,  or  CPA  in  the  US). 

Learn  about  the  opportunities  in  the  accounting  field, 
and  find  out  how  DAP  can  lead  you  in  the  right  direction. 
For  aspiring  accountants,  UBC  DAP  is  the  gateway 
between  an  undergraduate  degree  and  professional 
accounting  designation. 


University  of  Toronto  Information  Session 

Date:         October  2,  2008 
Time:         4:00pm  -  5:00pm 
Location:    BA  1190,  Bahen  Centre 


What  SFU  alumni  are  saying  about  DAP... 

"After  finishing  my  Bachelor's  degree  in  Economics  at  SFU,  I  applied  to 
the  DAP  Program  at  UBC's  Sauder  School  of  Business.  I  chose  DAP 
because  I  believed  that  being  an  accounting  professional  could  take  me 
further  in  my  career. 

As  a  fresh  DAP  graduate,  I  am  now  servicing  my  public  practice  at  KPMG 
LLP  downtown.  Whether  you're  going  for  a  CA,  CGA,  or  CMA  designation, 
DAP  is  definitely  the  right  place  to  start  your  professional  study." 

Lawrence  Tarn,  BA  (SFU),  Dip  Acc  (UBC) 
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call  them  by  different  names,  most 
Ontario  universities  have  similar 
mechanisms  of  governance.  There 
will  always  be  critics  of  every 
system,  but  in  regards  to  democracy, 
two  heads  aren't  necessarily  better 
than  one  — ALI  GOULD 


FREEDOM  OF  INFORMATION 


Rafael  Eskenazi  is  not  someone  who 
speaks  without  thinking.  It's  what 
you  might  expect  of  the  director 
of  U  of  T's  Freedom  of  Information 
and  Protection  of  Privacy  Office.  A 
career  civil  servant,  he  is  meticulous 
and  dedicated,  in  his  office  well  into 
the  evening.  Eskenazi  is  passionate, 
in  his  own  way,  about  something 
called  information  management. 
While  he  might  not  be  at  the  top 
of  the  administrative  food  chain, 
his  policies  say  more  about  U  of  T's 
attitude  towards  transparency  and 
public  access  than  any  of  President 
Naylor's  prepared  speeches. 

Take  FIPPO's  latest  opus,  a 
lengthy  document  released  this 
August.  A  list  of  non-binding 
practices,  many  are  not  novel  to  the 
average  official.  But  to  those  outside 
the  administration,  its  guidelines 
may  seem  extreme,  even  paranoid. 

One  section,  on  recording 
meetings,  directs  the  reader  to  "ask 
other  participants  not  to  create 
'alternative'  meeting  records,"  such 
as  personal  notes.  Any  "parallel" 
record  kept  outside  the  officially 
approved  minutes  can  "confuse 
or  dilute  meeting  outcomes  and 
even  impede  operations,  wasting 
effort  and  decreasing  efficiency." 
Participants  are  reminded  that 
their  records  are  subject  to  freedom 
of  information  "when  meeting 
processes/records  are  defined  and 
again  when  records  are  created." 

Universities  fought  long 
and  hard  to  remain  exempt  from 
freedom  of  information  legislation, 
which  allows  almost  any  document 
related  to  a  public  institution  to 
be  released  on  request.  When  the 
Act  was  finally  changed  in  2006, 
Eskenazi's  office  was  created. 
The  most  recent  report  is  in  part  a 
reaction  to  this  new  law. 

"Universities  know  that  they're 
under  freedom  of  information," 
says  Mark  Rosenfeld,  Associate 
Executive  Director  of  the  Ontario 
Confederation  of  University 
Faculty  Associations,  a  group 
instrumental  in  extending  FOI. 
"[This  report]  is  an  indication  that 
they're  concerned,  they  don't  want 
information  to  go  out  that  might  be 
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potentially  misleading,  incorrect  or 
embarrassing  to  them."  Rosenfeld 
is  well  acquainted  with  information 
management. 

"It's  basically  managing  what 
information  is  made  public.  And  if  s 
changed  quite  substantially  the  way 
in  which  institutions  interact  within 
the  institutions  as  well  as  with  each 
other,"  he  says.  "You've  seen  a  real 
paring  down  of  information  flow." 

Governing  Council  has 
long  followed  Eskenazi's  general 
recommendation,  "limiting  record 
creation  to  what  is  necessary 
to  support  business."  Minutes 
typically  outUne  the  case  in  favour 
of  a  motion  and  the  motion  itself. 
Votes  are  not  recorded  in  detail. 
Tapes  and  notes  that  contribute  to 
the  official  record  are  desfroyed, 
leading  to  confroversy.  Recently 
UTSU  has  challenged  the  acciiracy 
of  minutes  from  a  GC  meeting  last 
spring.  With  few  alternative  records 
to  consult,  the  conflict  is  nearly 
impossible  to  resolve. 

For  Eskenazi,  maintaining  a 
singular  official  record  is  simply 
about  efficiency.  "Information 
management  helps  people  to  do 
their  work  better,"  he  says.  It  is  a 
matter  of  whether  "the  meeting 
ended  up  speaking  with  one  voice, 
and  coming  to  one  conclusion, 
which  I  reckon  is  [its]  purpose." 
Rosenfeld  calls  this  "a  very  narrow 
definition  of  what  a  meeting  is,  and 
what  decisions  are." 

"Looking  ahead,  I  would  say 
that  if  [record  keeping]  is  once  again 
pared  down  to  the  degree  that 
you  only  have  the  bare  bones  of  a 
decision,  then  that  is  a  very  narrow 
interpretation  of  tiansparency." 
-ALLISON  MARTELL 
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Where  You  Lede:  a  free  journalism  training  series 

So  You  Wanna  Be  A  Rock  Critic 

Think  that  last  Radiohead  album 
was  totally  overrated?  Yearning  to  ask  Isaac 
Brock  about  his  influences? 

The  Varsity  \s  offering  a  free  workshop  with  Village  Voice  media  writer  Kate 
Carraway.  Kate  has  written  about  music  for  the  LA  Weekly,  the  OC  Weekly 
and  is  a  current  contributor  to  EYE  Weekly  and  Nerve.com. 
She  is  an  instructor  at  the  U  of  T  School  of  Continuing  Studies  teaching 
a  course  in  Creative  Journalism,  which  touches  on  the  writing  of  Lester 
Bangs,  Susan  Orlean,  and  Vice  Magazine,  among  others. 


Wednesday,  October  2nd,  7  to  8:30  p.m. 
The  l/'ars/Yy  Newspaper,  21  Sussex,  2nd  floor,  at  Huron  St. 
editor@thevarsity.ca 
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Courses  to  keep  you 
on  the  right  course. 


AU  Student  Kate  m  Kingston,  Ontario.  Canada 

AU  is  the  place  to  pick  up  the  classes 
you  need  to  get  your  degree. 

Athabasca  University  is  the  perfect  plug-in  for  your  academic  career.  Whether  you 
need  additional  credits  to  graduate  from  your  institution,  or  prerequisites  to 
complete  your  degree,  we  can  help. 

AU  offers  over  700  courses  and  nearly  90  undergraduate  and  graduate  programs. 
With  over  37,000  students  across  the  country  and  around  the  world,  AU  has  helped 
numerous  individuals  pursue  their  academic  goals.  And  we'd  love  to  help  you. 

So  why  not  take  the  next  step?  Research  your  options  online,  vieyv  a  university 
calendar,  or  contact  AU's  Information  Centre  at  1-800-788-9041  for  advice  on  how 
to  get  started. 

Flexibility  Another  reason  why  AU  stands  out  as  a  global  leader  in  distance 
learning  excellence. 


Standouts 

www.athabascau.ca/standout 

1-800-788-9041 
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Study  Law  in  the  National  Capital 

Obtain  a  uOttawa  LL.B.  degree  in  either  English  or  French  with  concentrations  in 
Social  Justice  •     Law  and  Technology 

International  Law         •     Environmental  Law 

Or  take  advantage  of  our  many  joint  programs*,  including 

LL.B./LL.L  {Programme  de  droit  canadien)  with  uOttawa's  Civil  Law  Section 
LL.B./M.B.A.  with  uOttawa's  Telfer  School  of  Management 

LLB./J.D.  with  Michigan  State  University  College  of  Law  or  with  American  University 
Washington  College  of  Law 

LLB./M.A.  with  Carleton  University's  Norman  Paterson  School  of  International  Affairs 
*You  may  be  eligible  for  financial  aid  through  the  HENNICK  LEADERSHIP  PROGRAM. 
We  also  offer  LL.M.  and  Ph.D.  programs 


m  u  Ottawa 


L'UniversiW  canadienne 
Canada's  university 


Application  deadline:  November  1, 2008 
For  more  information: 
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'SPORTS'-CONTINUED  FROM  PG  V 

and  empowering  women,  com- 
bating disease,  and  developing  a 
global  partnership  for  develop- 
ment. Trie  idea  is  that  sports  can 
bring  people  of  any  backgrovind 
and  skill-level  together  on  a  team 
in  pursuit  of  common  goals.  If  the 
UN  were  asked  "is  it  in  you?"  they 
would  certainly  respond  with  a  re- 
sounding "yes." 

Right  to  Play,  an  international 
humanitarian  organization,  em- 
ploys the  philosophies  of  the  UN 
to  use  sports  as  an  educational  and 
developmental  tool  in  the  global 
south.  "The  first  and  most  impor- 
tant thing  is  giving  children  in  very 
difficult  circumstances,  at  certainly 
no  fault  of  their  own,  many  oppor- 
timities  to  play  and  grow  and  de- 
velop through  sport  and  games," 
says  Mark  Brender,  the  Deputy 
Director  of  Right  to  Play  Canada. 
"[Right  to  Play's  programs  are] 
not  at  all  about  winning  or  losing. 
They're  about  friendship  and  com- 
passion and  building  life  skills  that 
will  help  [children]  bmld  a  better 
future  for  their  communities." 

While  Right  to  Play  focuses 
on  improving  the  lives  of  impover- 
ished children,  Brender  recognizes 
that  the  values  of  sports  are  appli- 
cable worldwide.  "A  lot  of  [Right 
to  Play's  objectives]  are  vmiversal," 
he  says.  If  this  is  true,  then  sports 
should  foster  community  develop- 
ment in  a  variety  of  settings,  in- 
cluding the  University  of  Toronto. 

In  Robert  Putnam's  famous 


On  Tuesday,  October  14,  vote. 
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Did  you  receive  this  card? 


Keep  the  voter  information  card  you 
received  by  mail  from  Elections  Canada.  It 
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to  vote? 

When  you  vote,  you  must  prove  your 
identity  and  address. 

For  the  list  of  acceptable  pieces  of 
identification  authorized  by  the  Chief 
Electoral  Officer  of  Canada,  please 
see  the  pamphlet  you  received  by 
mail  from  Elections  Canada  or  visit 
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theory,  the  decline  of  social  cap- 
ital— the  vibrancy  and  vigour  of 
the  civil  engagement  central  to 
fostering  strong  democracies — is 
illustrated  by  the  decrease  in  the 
number  of  bowling  leagues  in 
America,  even  while  the  number  of 
American  bowlers  has  increased. 
It's  worth  asking,  then:  if  part  of 
the  problem  is  the  number  of  those 
bowling  alone,  is  part  of  the  solu- 
tion to  start  bowling  together?  Is  it 
our  civic  duty  to  play  more  sports? 

Laura  Tan,  the  co-ed  chair  of  U 
of  T  Intramural  Sports  Council  and 
co-ed  rep  for  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies,  insists  that  this  is  indeed 
the  case.  "One  of  the  big  focuses  of 
intramurals  is  not  necessarily  win- 
ning or  losing,"  she  explains.  "In- 
tramurals is  more  concerned  with 
getting  people  involved,  getting 
people  exercising,  getting  people 
to  know  other  people  and  trying 
new  things,  and  maybe  challeng- 
ing yourself  in  ways  triat  you  never 
really  expected." 

Since  intramurals  aren't  as 
highly  competitive  as  the  Varsity 
Blues,  anyone,  regardless  of  skill, 
can  participate.  "We  always  want 
to  encourage  everyone  to  play,  like 
everybody,"  says  Tan.  "I  don't  care 
how  good  you  are,  we  don't  care 
if  you  can  hold  a  racket  the  right 
way,  we  want  you  to  come  out  and 
try  it."  For  her  part.  Tan  can  hold 
a  racket.  She  has  been  involved  in 
intramurals  for  eight  years,  "play- 
ing pretty  much  every  sport,"  and 
ultimately  falUng  in  love  with  vol- 
leyball. Tan  reveals  that  friendship 
is  one  of  the  most  important  things 
that  she  has  gotten  out  of  her  years 
of  intramural  experience.  "I've  met 
more  people  probably  through  in- 
tramurals than  I  have  through  any 
other  activity  that  I've  done,"  she 
says.  "You  meet  people  from  every 
single  backgroxmd,  from  every  sin- 
gle religion,  from  every  single  part 
of  the  world,  and  it's  a  very  good 
way  of  kind  of  seeing  a  good  slice 
of  university  life  [. . .]  I've  met  some 
really  great  friends,  both  my  team- 
mates and  some  of  my  opponents," 
Tan  explains,  emphasizing  the  im- 
portance of  building  relationships 
with  members  of  rival  teams.  "You 
really  learn  something  about  the 
person  by  seeing  them  on  the  oth- 
er side  of  the  net.  You  really  get  a 
sense  of  them  that  you  can't  get  in 
school,  or  in  pretty  much  anything 
else  you  do." 

First-year  intramural  soccer 
player,  Kody  McWilliams  echoes 
this  sentiment.  "Everyone  puts  ev- 
erything they  have  on  the  field,  but 
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then  after  the  game,  everyone's  friends  again,"  he  says. 

Intramurals  possess  this  power  to  unite  because  all 
participants  are  given  equal  opportunities.  Teammates  and 
opponents  alike  are  bound  by  the  same  set  of  rules,  and  all 
are  encouraged  to  strive  towards  the  common  goal  of  pro- 
moting sports  and  building  friendships.  McWilliams'  team- 
mate, friend,  and  fellow  first-year  soccer  player,  Christophe 
Shammas  explains  that  intramurals  are  "like  a  commuruty." 


J  At  a  school  as  big  as  U  of  T,  it's  easy  to  feel  like  a  number. 
Having  a  sense  of  community  protects  students  from 
feeling  lost  and  isolated.  "Instead  of  being  one  really 
tiny  number,  [on  an  intramural  team]  you're  part  of  a 
slightly  smaller  group,  so  it's  a  bit  better,"  says  Sham- 
mas. 

Tan  adds  that  intramurals  are  "a  really  good  way 
to  be  a  part  of  something  that  was  small,  but  still  part 
of  the  greater  whole."  Intramurals  allow  students  to 
become  a  part  of  a  close-knit  group  while  representing 
their  college  or  faculty  and  participating  in  a  campus- 
wide  activity.  A  team  is  a  community  in  and  of  itself. 
Individual  members  from  different  walks  of  life  come 
together,  forget  their  differences,  and  just  do  it. 

Eric  Hsu,  the  intramural  men's  representative  for 
the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  and  soccer  and  basket- 
ball player,  admits  that  he  has  learned  invaluable  lessons 
from  the  variety  of  people  he's  encountered  through  in- 
tramurals. "I  would  say  that  intramurals  have  helped  me  to 
understand  other  people  a  lot  better,  and  relate  to  concerns 
and  values  that  are  very  different  from  my  own,"  he  says. 

Intramural  athletes  may  not  receive  the  glory  of  profes- 
sional sports  stars,  or  even  Varsity  teams,  but  they  do  give 
students  the  opportunity  to  become  a  part  of  something 
larger  than  themselves.  On  an  intramural  team,  "it's  not  just 
in  you,"  it's  in  all  of  us. 
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New  identification 
rules  to  vote! 


WHEN  YOU  VOTE,  YOU  MUST 

PROVE  YOUR  IDENTITY  AND  ADDRESS. 


YOU  HAVE  THREE  OPTIONS: 


Provide  one  original  piece  of 
identification  issued  by  a 
government  or  government 
agency  containing  your  photo, 
name  and  address, 
e.g.:  driver's  licence 


OR 


Provide  two  original  pieces  of 
identification  authorized  by  the 
Chief  Electoral  Officer  of  Canada. 
Both  pieces  must  contain  your 
nanne  and  one  must  also  contain 
your  address. 

e.g.:  health  card  and  hydro  bill 


OR 


Swear  an  oath  and  be  vouched 
for  by  an  elector  who  is  on 

the  list  of  electors  in  the  same 
polling  division  and  who  has  an 
acceptable  piece  or  pieces 
of  identification, 
e.g.:  a  neighbour,  your  roommate 


PIECES  OF  IDENTIFICATION  AUTHORIZED  BY  THE  CHIEF  ELECTORAL  OFFICER  OF  CANADA 


IDENTITY  CARDS 

-  Health  Card 

-  Hospital  Card 

-  Social  Insurance  Number  Card 

-  Birth  Certificate 

-  Driver's  Licence 

-  Provincial/Territorial  Identification  Card 

-  Canadian  Passport 

-  Certificate  of  Indian  Status 

-  Certificate  of  Canadian  Citizenship  or  Citizenship  Card 

-  Credit/Debit  Card  with  elector  name 

-  Canadian  Forces  Identity  Card 

-  Veterans  Affairs  Canada  Health  Card 

-  Employee  Card  issued  by  employer 

-  Old  Age  Security  Identification  Card 

-  Public  Transportation  Card 

-  Student  ID  Card 

-  Library  Card 

-  Liquor  Identification  Card 

-  Canadian  Blood  Services/Hema-Quebec  Card 

-  Fishing  Licence 

-  Wildlife  Identification  Card 

-  Hunting  Licence 

-  Firearm  Acquisition  Card/Firearm  Possession  Card 

-  Outdoors  Card  and  Licences 

-  Local  Community  Service  Centre  Card  (CLSC) 


ORIGINAL  DOCUMENTS  (containing  name  and  address) 

-  Credit  Card  Statement 

-  Bank  Statement 

-  Utility  Bill  (residential  telephone,  cable  TV,  public  utilities 
commission,  hydro,  gas  or  water) 

-  Attestation  of  Residence  issued  by  the  responsible  authority 
of  an  Indian  band  or  reserve 

-  Local  Property  Tax  Assessment 

-  School,  College  or  University  Report  Card  or  Transcript 

-  Residential  Lease,  Residential  Mortgage  Statement  or  Agreement 

-  Canada  Child  Tax  Benefit  Statement 

-  Income  Tax  Assessment  Notice 

-  Insurance  Policy 

-  Government  Cheque  or  Government  Cheque  Stub  with 
elector  name 

-  Statement  of  Employment  Insurance  Benefits  Paid  (T4E) 

-  Canada  Pension  Plan  Statement  of  Contributions/Quebec 
Pension  Plan  Statement  of  Participation 

-  Statement  of  Old  Age  Security  (T4A)  or  Statement  of  Canada 
Pension  Plan  Benefits  (T4AP) 

-  Statement  of  Benefits  from  provincial  workplace  safety  or 
insurance  board 

-  Statement  of  Direct  Deposit  for  provincial  works  or  provincial 
disability  support  program 

-  Vehicle  Ownership 

-  Vehicle  Insurance 

-  Attestation  of  Residence  issued  by  the  responsible  authorities 
(shelters,  soup  kitchens,  student/senior  residences, 
long-term  care  facilities) 

-  Letter  from  public  curator 


Note:  Tlie  pieces  of  identification  required  under  tlie  Canada  Elections  Act 
are  not  tlie  same  as  tiiose  for  provincial  or  municipal  elections. 

The  above  Information  is  also  available  in  a  number  of  heritage  and  Aboriginal  languages 
on  the  Elections  Canada  Web  site  at  www.elections.ca. 
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A  DICTUM  BY 


Jonathan  Goldsbie 


university  is  meant  to  be  Utopian.  While 
there  are  countless  cultural  biases  inher- 
ent in  the  concept  of  an  academy,  a  uni- 
versity is  supposed  to  be  its  own  liberal 
oasis.  In  1968  at  Columbia  University,  it 
was  unthinkable  that  the  police  would 
ever  be  called  onto  campus.  Even  when 
students  had  occupied  several  univer- 
sity buildings  for  almost  a  week,  the 
university  president  hesitated  to  call  police  for  fear  of 
breaching  the  sanctity  of  the  space,  an  act  that  one  per- 
son compared  to  violating  the  right  of  asylum  bestowed 
by  a  church. 

It's  been  a  long  40  years.  As  detailed  in  these  pages 
last  spring,  the  idea  of  institutional  independence  has 
faded  from  the  upper  echelons,  replaced  by  a  craven 
ambition  to  acquire  funding  from  wnoever  can  foot  the 
bill. 

What  does  a  university  aspire  to,  if  not  to  be  a  public 
space?  It  is  a  forum  for  exchange  and  inquiry,  unbur- 
dened by  the  motives  of  profit,  corporate  or  govern- 
ment intervention.  A  place  of  equality  and  equity,  with 
no  person  having  any  advantage  other  than  their  own 
talents  and  abilities.  Certainly  no  university  has  ever 


been  all  of  these  things  at  once.  But  that  doesn't  mean 
we  shouldn't  try. 

The  university  is  integrated  with  the  city  and  proud 
of  it.  It  flows  through,  in,  and  around  the  surrounding 
urban  environment.  Most  buildings  are  open  for  explo- 
ration. Security  is  light. 

The  substitution  of  public  money  with  private  mon- 
ey erodes  both  the  public  realm  withers  and  democracy. 
When  the  Harris  government  cut  back  on  post-second- 
ary education  in  the  mid-'90s,  U  of  T  and  other  schools 
started  selling  washroom  space  to  Zoom  Media,  a  com- 
pany that  boasts  8,500  billboards  on  Canadian  campus- 
es, including  650  at  St.  George. 

Zoom  Media:  selling  you  stuff  while  you  piss  since  1992. 

U  ofT:  whoring  you  out  to  advertisers  since  1996. 

According  to  Zoom's  website,  students  are  an  excel- 
lent target  for  advertisers  because  of  our  "socio-cultural 
values:" 

•  Asserting  the  various  facets  of  their  identity 

•  Intensity,  strong  emotions,  pleasure,  permissiveness 

•  Very  stimulated  by  consumption^ — a  way  to  stay 
connected  to  novelty  and  to  indulging  oneself 

•  Openness  to  non-traditional  models 


At  first  there  was  backlash  to  this  particular  corpo- 
rate intrusion,  now  it's  rarely  discussed.  At  McGill,  stu- 
dents have  taken  things  into  their  own  hands,  recoup- 
ing their  space  in  rather  direct  fashion.  It's  been  too  long 
since  U  of  T  has  been  the  site  of  such  an  action. 

Students  have  to  take  back  the  campus  not  so  much 
for  ourselves  as  for  everyone,  to  illustrate  that  the  uni- 
versity is  only  a  public  space.  To  reclaim  the  institution 
from  corporations,  government,  and  the  administration. 
To  restore  the  idealism  and  possibility  and  hope  that  the 
world,  starting  with  our  own  campus,  could  become 
more  just,  inclusive,  and  sustainable. 

Explore.  Meander.  Climb.  Go  on  psychogeographic 
walks.  Engage  in  clandestine  expeditions  to  the  hidden 
corners  of  the  school.  Organize  large-scale  games.  Take 
ownership  of  neglected  spaces,  decorate  them,  plant 
flowers.  Replace  advertising  with  art.  Fight  for  accessi- 
bility. Integrate  and  ingratiate  yourself  into  the  formal 
decision-making  structures.  Affect  policy.  Write  new 
policy.  Use  the  space  however  you  want. 

Our  university  is  perhaps  the  only  place  in  society 
where  you  can  get  away  with  doing  anything  you  want. 
Not  really,  but  it  should  be,  and  you  can  act  as  though  it 
already  is. 
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214  College  Street  •  www.careers.utoronto.ca 


Where  You  Lede:  a  free  journalism  training  series 

So  You  Wanna  Be  A  Rock  Critic 

Tliinic  tliat  last  Radiohead  album  was  totally  overrated? 
Yearning  to  ask  Isaac  Brock  about  his  influences? 

The  Varsity  \s  offering  a  free  workshop  with  Village  Voice  media  writer  Kate  Carraway.  Kate  has  written 
about  music  for  the  LA  Weekly,  the  OC  Weekly  and  is  a  current  contributor  to  EYE  Weekly  an6  Nerve.com. 
She  is  an  instructor  at  the  U  of  T  School  of  Continuing  Studies  teaching  a  course  in  Creative  Journalism, 
which  touches  on  the  writing  of  Lester  Bangs,  Susan  Orlean,  and  Vice  Magazine,  among  others. 

Wednesday,  October  2nd,  7  to  8:30  p.m.  The  l/'ars/fy  Newspaper, 
21  Sussex,  2nd  floor,  at  Huron  St.  editor@thevarsity.ca 
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HELP  WANTED 


SEPTEMBER  OPENINGS 

$16.00  base/appt.  Ideal  for  students, 
Customer  sales/svc.  Conditions  apply, 
PT/FT,  Scholarships,  Flexible  schedules. 
Call:  416-604-3666 

MODELS  WANTED 

Sculptor  needs  female  models  for  refer- 
ence photos.  No  experience  required. 
Pays  hourly.  For  no  obligation  informa- 
tion package  contact  Rob  - 
robphoto@hotmail.com. 

EITELBACH  CHOCOLATES 

Retail  sales  help  wanted  immediately  for 
Saturdays  at  our  Bloor/Bay  location.  Also 
seasonal  Christmas  sales  help  wanted. 
Bloor/Bay  and  King/Bay  locations. 
Please  indicate  availability  on  applica- 
tion. Fax:  (416)  256-0925 
e-mail:  sales@eitelbach.com 


Advertise  in  the  Varsity 

ads@thevarsity.ca 


VOLUNTEER  MENTORS  NEEDED 

to  assist  students(grades  5-8)one-on  one 
to  complete  exciting  projects,  one  hour 
per  week  for  10-12  weeks.  Orientation  is 
at  the  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in 
Educ,  U  of  T  on  a  Sunday  morning.  Please 
contact  John  Bertram(416-949-5869)or 
destress23@yahoo.ca. 


FOR  SALE 


VINYL  RECORDS  &  CDs 

High  quality,  hand-picked  selec- 
tion. Major  &  minor  musical  genres. 
We  buy  and  sell.  3  minutes  S  of  College 
&  St.  George,  18  Baldwin.  416-979-2822. 
Around  Again  Records. 


TUTORING 


MATH,  STATS,  AND  SCIENCE  TUTOR 
AVAILABLE 

All  first  and  second  year  courses,  includ- 
ing organic  chemistry  and  statistics.  Ask 
about  our  downtown  satellite  office. 
www.mostly-math.com  416-502-1717 


MCAT,  TOEFL,  lELTS,  ORE 
AND  GMAT  TUTORING 

No  minimum  hours  to  sign  up  for,  pay-as- 
you-go  system,  resources  supplied. 
www.mostly-math.com  416-502-1717 

EXPERT  ENGLISH  TUTOR: 

Writing,  Conversation,  Resumes,  Cover 
Letters,  Job  Interview  Coaching,  Personal 
Statements,  Grad  School  Admission 
Essays.  Reasonable  rates.  Contact  Cori  at 
416-487-8353,  or  at  corid@rogers.com 


EDITING 


EXPERT  PROFESSIONAL  EDITING 

From  format  to  style,  of  academic  arti- 
cles, theses,  and  dissertations.  Graduate 
students  only.  APA,  MLA  styles  are  spe- 
cialties. Mary  Anne  Carswell,  MA,  MEd, 
mcarswell@sympatico.ca,  416-303-3106. 


Advertise  in  the  Varsity 

416-946-7604 


VARSITY  CLASSIFIEDS  cost  $1 2.00  for  twenty-five  words.  $0.25  for  each  additional  word. 
Rates  include  one  line  of  bold  type  for  the  ad  header.  No  copy  changes  after  submission.  Submit  ads  by  email,  mail  or  phone. 
Ads  must  be  submitted  at  least  four  days  prior  to  publication. 
Varsity  Classifieds,  21  Sussex  Ave,  Suite  #306,  Toronto,  ON,  M5S 1J6.  Call  416-946-7604  or  email  ads@thevarsity.ca. 


See  yeu     the  g^me. 

»  U  of  T  students  are  FREE! 


»  www.varsityblues.ca 
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future 

BISTRO 


L6 


For  Only 

% 


4.99 

Enjoy  Our  Famous 
ALL  DAY 

UofT 

Breakfast  Special. 


OVER  15  ITEMS  TO  CHOOSE  FROM 
See  in-store  for  details! 

Please  present  your  school  ID  prior  to  ordering 


483  Bloor  St.  W. 

(Between  Bathurst  &  Spadina) 
(416)  922-5875 


Like  a  Prada  Bag  at  a  knock-off  price! 
Never  a  cover,  nightly  specials  7  days  a  week. 

'Hie  labgrioth  Io(io$c 

298  Brunswick  Ave.,  Behind  Future's 
(416)  925-7775 


s  a  client'Seriiing  member  firm  located  in  the  Canada. 


Tuesday,  September  30,  2008 
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Party  lines 


Who  should  you  vote  for?  The  Varsity  g\yes  you  a  roundup  of  Trinity-Spadina  candidates  and  their  political  platforms 

IAN  BEACOCK,  RYAN  MaclSAAC,  TOMMY  OLIVER  and  MEGAN  WALLACE 


Liberal 


A' 


Stephen  LaFrenie 
ureen  Party 

First-time  Green  candidate  Stephen  LaFrenie 
is  a  performer  and  teacher  of  physical  the- 
atre. For  the  past  two  years  he  was  the  Green 
shadow  cabinet's  critic  for  International  Co- 
operation and  the  Canadian  International  De- 
velopment Agency.  LaFrenie  is  a  community 
volunteer  and  has  experience  working  with 
third-world  development  charities,  especially 
in  Haiti.  In  2006,  the  Greens  won  3.8%  of  the 
vote  in  Trinity-Spadina. 

Education:  Inaease  post-secondary  funding 
through  a  program  that  would  replace  the  Mil- 
lennium Scholarship  Fund.  Forgive  50  per  cent 
of  a  student's  loan  when  they  complete  a  de- 
gree or  certificate  program.  Use  targeted  grants 
to  promote  trade  and  technical  education. 

Energy:  Phase  out  nuclear  power  com- 
pletely. Use  regulation  to  promote  en- 
ergy consumption  efficiency  in  households. 

Environment:  Amend  Canada's  Char- 
ter of  Rights  and  Freedoms  to  add  the 
right  to  clean  air  and  water.  Carbon  tax 
of  $50  per  tonne  and  the  aeation  of  a  ru- 
bric to  measure  environmental  progress. 

Food  safety:  The  platform  mostly  ad- 
dresses sustainable  production  and  expand- 
ing local  agriculture.  Also  includes  develop- 
ing area-specific  food  safety  regulations  that 
help  local  fanners  meet  national  standards. 

HeaKh  care:  Keep  single-tier  health 
care  system.  Restoration  of  the  2005 
agreement  to  aeate  a  universal  child 
health  care  program.  Invest  to  promote 
healthy  lifestyle  as  prevention  measure. 

Housing:  Loans  and  funding  for  sus- 
tainable, affordable  housing  develop- 
ments. Subsidization  of  private  develop- 
ers to  stall  neighbourhood  gentrification 
through  aeation  of  mixed-income  housing. 

TransK:  Double  federal  funding  for  urban 
transit.  Investment  in  sustainable  transporta- 
tion infrastructure  such  as  pedestrian,  cycle, 
and  car-sharing.  Immediate  cancellation  of 
federal  funding  for  certain  highway  and  bridge 
expansions  that  encourage  urban  sprawl  and 
vehide  use. 

Also  of  note:  The  Greens  support  the  draft  of 
UN  Declaration  on  Human  Rights  of  Indigenous 
Peoples  for  those  affected  by  mining  and  oil 
and  gas  exploration  in  Arctic  areas.  They  would 
ask  for  a  UN  ruling  on  the  disputed  areas  and 
the  US  gas  and  oil  leases  in  these  regbns. 


Christine  Innes 
Liberal  Party 


ne  Innes  is  a  Toronto  lawyer  who 
lived  in  Trinity-Spadina  for  over  25  years.  The 
wife  of  former  Liberal  MP  Tony  lanno,  who 
lost  to  Olivia  Chow  by  a  narrow  margin  in  the 
last  election,  she  is  running  for  the  first  time. 


i 


Education:  $5000  in  loans  for  all  students, 
regardless  of  family  income.  Lower  interest 
rates  and  extend  the  grace  period  for  inter- 
est-free repayment  from  six  months  to  two 
years.  300,000  new  bursaries  and  access 
grants  for  post-secondary  education. 

Energy :  The  Carbon  Plan  would  raise  taxes 
on  fossil  fuels  and  make  new  investments  in 
renewable  energy  and  conservation. 

Environment:  The  Green  Shift,  the  key- 
stone of  the  Liberals'  campaign  platform, 
plans  to  tax  polluters  while  giving  tax 
breaks  on  personal  income,  investment,  and 
innovation. 

Food  safety:  $50  million  to  improve  food 
safety  system.  Hire  more  inspectors  and 
conduct  review  of  Canadian  Food  Inspec- 
tion Agency. 


Health  care:  The  focus  is  on  a  $900-mil- 
lion  plan  for  catastrophic  drug  coverage  for 
Canadians  with  serious  illnesses.  $420  mil- 
lion to  address  the  shortage  of  doctors  and 
nurses. 

Housing:  Improve  access  to  affordable 
housing  with  funding  for  30,000  new  units 
and  the  repair  and  renovation  of  30,000  ex- 
isting units. 


Transit:  $8  billion  to  help  cities  expand 
their  public  transit  systems  and  make  them 
more  environmentally  friendly 


Also  of  note:  Cut  poverty  by  30  per  cent 
and  child  poverty  by  50  per  cent  in  the  first 
four  years  of  a  Liberal  government. 


Olivia  Chow, 
New  Democratic  Party 

The  incumbent  MP  ran  unsuccessfully  in 
Trinity-Spadina  in  1997  and  2004  before 
winning  in  2006.  Chow  is  married  to  NDP 
Leader  Jack  Layton,  and  both  live  in  the  rid- 
ing. Chow  was  elected  Toronto  school  board 
trustee  in  1985.  She  served  as  Toronto  city 
councilor  between  1991  and  2005. 


Education:  $1,000  grant  to  undergrads  who 
qualify  for  student  loans.  Refonn  the  Canada 
Student  Loans  system  so  that  students  doing  in- 
ternships, co-ops  or  placement  programs  aren't 
asked  to  repay  loans  at  the  same  time.  Inaease 
graduate  and  postgraduate  research  funding. 

Energy:  Stop  tax  breaks  to  the  tar  sands,  nu- 
clear power,  and  oil  and  gas  industries.  Fund- 
ing for  energy-efficient  homes  and  buildings. 

Environment:  Reduce  carbon  emissions 
through  a  "cap  and  trade"  system.  $3-billion 
"green-collar"  jobs  and  remove  bureaucratic 
hurdles  for  zero-emission  vehicles. 


Food  Safety:  Hire  more  inspectors  and  im- 
prove waming  system.  Require  labeling  of  ge- 
netically modified  foods  and  farmed  fish. 


Health  care:  Train  up  to  28,000  additional 
health  care  workers.  Streamline  credential 
recognition  for  foreign  professionals.  Create 
a  national  home  care  system  and  a  national 
prescription  drug  plan. 

Housing:  Give  one  per  cent  of  federal  spend- 
ing to  affordable  housing  by  2018.  Build  new 
affordable  housing  projects,  upgrade  old 
ones,  extend  homelessness  programs  and 
ti-ansitional  housing. 

Transit:  An  extra  cent  per  liti-e  from  the  fed- 
eral gas  tax  and  fining  big  polluters  comes  to 
$4  billion  ($840  million  for  Toronto)  over  four 
years.  Increase  railways  and  bike  paths. 


:o  of  note:  National  minimum  wage  of 
$10  an  hour.  Reduce  overcharging  and  hidden 
fees  by  major  corporations,  including  a  ban  on 
ATM  fees  and  incoming  charges  on  text  mes- 
sages. Allow  provinces  to  ban  handguns. 


Christine  McGirr, 
Conservative  Party 

Christine  McGin-  is  a  consultant  and  a  for- 
mer school  trustee  candidate.  She  sits  on 
^e  board  of  directors  for  two  riding  asso- 
pations.  McGirr  has  worked  on  campaigns 
for  a  number  of  conservative  candidates. 

In  an  unusual  move,  the  Conservatives 
waited  until  the  campaign's  last  week  to 
release  an  official  platform.  The  Tories 
landed  a  distant  third  in  the  last  election. 


Education:  Tax  breaks  for  programs  geared 
towards  saving  for  post-secondary  educa- 
tion. $2,000  bonus  to  apprentices  from  cer- 
tain trades  who  complete  their  ti-aining. 


Energy:  $2  billion  to  promote  smarter 
energy  use,  greater  use  of  clean  energy 
sources,  and  cleaner  use  of  traditional  en- 
ergy sources. 

Environment:  Reduce  Canada's  green- 
house emissions  by  20  per  cent  by  2020 
and  cut  air  pollution  in  half  by  2015.  In- 
dusti-ial  polluters  will  be  forced  by  law  to 
meet  certain  standards  for  emissions,  with 
a  Canada-wide  limit  on  four  major  toxins 
that  contribute  to  smog  and  acid  rain. 


Health  care:  Tax  break  for  children  en- 
rolled in  arts  and  sports  programs,  with 
deductions  up  to  $500  per  year.  Stephen 
Harper  has  stated  he  would  ban  candy- 
flavored  tobacco  products. 

Housing:  $2  billion  plan  to  combat  home- 
lessness. With  current  anti-homelessness 
programs  expiring  in  March,  a  new  five- 
year  plan  has  been  promised. 


Transit:  Harper  announced  a  $1  billion 
transit  grant  for  Toronto  in  March,  and 
promised  another  $586  million  later. 


Also  of  note:  Proposes  stiffer  sentences 
for  offenders  as  young  as  14  years  for  first 
and  second  degree  murder  and  other  seri- 
ous crimes:  it  would  now  be  as  much  as 
life  in  prison.  Also  proposes  removal  of  ban 
against  publicizing  their  names. 
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Palestinian  students 
under  siege 

U  of  T  hopeful  arrives  in  Toronto  after  26-hour  border  crossing 


DANIEL  BADER 

Riham  Al-Nahhal  is  one  of  the  lucky 
few  who  have  left  the  Gaza  Strip  to 
pursue  their  education.  But  for  now, 
university  will  have  to  wait. 

Her  original  plan  was  to  arrive  in 
Toronto  in  time  to  attend  Ryerson 
and  pursue  her  graduate  degree 
in  biomedical  science.  Instead  she 
was  held  for  26  hours  at  the  Israel- 
controlled  Rafah  crossing,  on  the 
border  between  Gaza  and  Egypt. 
Riham  said  she  arrived  in  Toronto 
on  Sept.  4,  too  late  to  join  class.  She 
will  not  be  starting  school  until  next 
semester.  "We  are  still  deciding  be- 
tween Ryerson  and  U  of  T,  but  right 
now  she  is  relaxing,"  said  Wal. 

Riham  completed  her  undergrad 
at  Al-Azhar  University  in  Cairo, 
Egypt,  and  claims  she  has  been  try- 
ing to  make  it  to  university  in  Cana- 
da for  a  year. 

Israel  has  imposed  a  siege  on  the 
Gaza  Strip  since  the  Hamas  gov- 
ernment took  control  in  June  2007. 
The  borders  have  mostly  been  kept 
closed,  and  when  they  do  open, 
only  a  few  hundred  people  are  al- 
lowed to  leave  at  a  time. 

Around  670  aspiring  international 
students  in  Gaza  have  been  prevent- 
ed from  leaving  to  attend  schools  in 
foreign  countries. 

Riham's  husband,  Wal  Al-Nahhal, 
sponsored  her  entry  into  Canada 
with  a  family  sponsorship  visa. 
Without  such  a  document,  most 
Palestinians  wishing  to  leave  the 
country  have  to  rely  on  patience 
and  luck. 


LEFT  BEHIND:  The  five  Palestinian  students  blocking  the  bus  have  been 
stuck  inside  the  Gaza  Strip  over  a  year,  unable  to  start  their  studies 
abroad  after  Israel  denied  them  permission.  Around  670  others  share  their 
predicament,  according  to  Human  Rights  Watch. 


"They  seem  only  to  open  the  bor- 
der once  every  three  weeks,"  said 
Wal.  "It's  like  collective  punishment 
for  the  Palestinian  people." 

U.S.  Secretary  of  State  Condo- 
leezza  Rice  had  harsh  words  for  the 
Israeli  government  when  she  visited 
the  Middle  East  in  May  of  this  year. 
"If  you  cannot  engage  young  people 
and  give  them  a  complete  horizon 
to  their  expectations  and  to  their 
dreams,  then  I  don't  know  that 
there  would  be  any  future  for  Pal- 


estine," she  said.  Shortly  after  that, 
then-Foreign  Minister  and  Prime 
Minister-elect  Tzipi  Livni  made  a 
few  exceptions  and  allowed  four  of 
seven  Fulbright  scholars  to  leave 
the  territory. 

The  current  Israeli  policy  is  to 
allow  only  "extreme  humanitarian 
cases"  to  leave  Gaza,  according  to 
Major  Peter  Lerner,  a  spokesperson 
for  the  Israeli  Military.  Internation- 
al students,  he  said,  "are  not  people 
who  need  humanitarian  aid." 


HARD  RAIN'S  GONNA  FALL 


Students,  professors  and  community  members  gathered  at  the  Earth  Sciences  Building  on  U  of  T's  St.  George 
campus  Saturday  to  discuss  the  social  and  economic  challenges  of  climate  change.  Watch  for  The  Varsity's 
coverage  of  the  day-long  series  of  seminars  and  workshops  in  our  next  issue. 


Free  tuition  for  Lake- 
head  nerds 

Starting  next  year,  Lakehead 
University  will  offer  free  tuition 
to  undergrads  who  enter  with 
a  95  per  cent  average  and  who 
maintain  an  85  per  cent  average 
in  upper  years.  Robert  Perrier, 
manager  for  undergraduate  re- 
cruitment at  Lakehead,  said  the 
scholarships  are  a  move  to  at- 
tract top  students  from  all  over 
Canada  to  northwestern  Ontar- 
io's only  university. 

Lakehead's  current  student 
body  was  not  exactly  jubilant. 
Calling  the  initiative  "spearhead 
recruitment"  for  "garnishing  at- 
tention in  making  people  inter- 
ested," Richard  Longton,  presi- 
dent of  the  Lakehead  University 
Students'  Union,  said  the  univer- 
sity is  shortchanging  current  stu- 
dents who  will  not  benefit  from 
this  decision  in  any  way. 

University  of  Toronto  Stu- 
dents' Union  VP  external  Dave 
Scrivener  sees  things  differently. 
Scrivener  said  he'd  like  to  see 
similar  policies  at  other  univer- 
sities. "It's  great  to  see  a  univer- 
sity accept  that  access  to  post- 
secondary  education  needs  to 
be  centred  on  a  system  of  merit, 
and  not  money,"  he  says. 
— TANZEEL  HAKAK 


Hello  Finland! 


This  summer,  eight  students 
will  travel  to  Finland  in  U  of  T's 
oldest  student  exchange.  The 
Hart  House  Finnish  Exchange 
has  been  operating  since  1951, 
and  has  sent  95  U  of  T  students 
abroad  while  hosting  108  Finns 
in  Canada. 

The  program  runs  on  a  four- 
year  cycle:  Canadians  and 
Finns  take  turns  going  abroad 
every  two  years.  Canadian  Stu- 
dents head  to  four  host  schools 
in  Helsinki. 

The  10-week  trip  kicks  off 
with  two  weeks  of  orientation 
and  travel,  with  the  remainder 
as  a  sort  of  working  holiday. 
The  program  has  also  helped 
students  find  employers  rang- 
ing from  publishing  houses  to 
organic  farms. 

U  of  T  English  major  Marja 
Applefort,  who  took  part  three 
summers  ago,  said  the  small 
size  of  the  program  allows  for 
a  much  more  intimate  atmo- 
sphere. "I  think  it's  something 
that's  really  different,  it's  not 
like  going  to  teach  English  in 
Japan,"  she  said.  For  more  in- 
formation and  applications,  or 
to  apply,  go  to  harthouse.uto- 
ronto.ca 

—JOSH  RUBIN 


Writers  Wanted. 

Write  for  News! 

Contact  recruitment@thevarsity.ca. 


Editing  •  Proofreading  •  Rewriting 

Papers  due?  Get  the  marks  you  deserve... 
Fast!  Effective!  Affordable! 

TheEditorWriter.com 


Teach  English 
Overseas 


TESOL/TESL  Teacher  Training 
Certification  Courses 

•  Intensive  60-Hoar  Program 

•  Classroom  Management  Techniques 

•  Detailed  Lesson  Planning 

•  ESL  Skills  Development 

•  Comprehensive  Teaching  Materials 

•  Interactive  Teaching  Practicom 

■  IntematlonaUy  Recognized  Certificate 

•  Teacher  Placement  Service 

•  Money  Back  Guarantee  Included 

•  Thousands  of  Satisfied  Students 


OXFORD  SEMINARS 

416-924-3240/1-800-269-6719 

www.oxfordseininars.ca 


Peace  & 
Justice 

Cale^^ 

Hosted  by  Mama  D 

Celebrate  Peace  and 

Justice 
in  Sony 

8:30  pm  Thursdays 
569  Spadina  Avenue 

U  of  T  Multi-Faith  Centre 
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LSAT  MCAT 
GMAT  GRE 

Preparation  Seminars 


*  Complete  30-Hour  Seminars 

*  Convenient  Weekend  Schedule 

*  Proven  Test-Taking  Strategies 

*  Experienced  Course  Instructors 

*  Comprehensive  Study  Materials 

*  Simulated  Practice  Exams 

*  Limited  Class  Size 

*  Free  Repeat  Policy 

*  Personal  Tutoring  Available 

*  Thousands  of  Satisfied  Students 


OXFORD  SEMINARS 
416-924-3240 
1.800-269-6719 
www.oxfordseininars.ca 


THE 


PUMP 


BETTER  RIBS 
BETTER  WINGS 
BETTER  PRICES 


•  Sunday  Nite  V2  Price  Nachos 

•  Monday  Nite  Vz  Price  Wings 

•  Tuesday  Nite  V2  Price  Pizzas 

•  Wednesday  Nite  Vz  Price  Pastas 

•  Thursday  Nite  Fresh  IVIussels 
$4.25/lb  Choice  of  2  delicious  sauces 

Weelond  Brvnch  11am-3pm 


410  BLOOR  ST.  W. 

(at  Brunswick) 

416-927-7337 


wltn  70%  savlnits  oilers  limited 


One  Month  Course :  $1070  Including 
review  ntaterlals,  1300  practice  tests; 
maximum  23  students. 

3-day  Course :  $370  including 

review  materials,  1500  practice  questions, 

PLUS  3  days  face  to  face  review. 

$  275 :  Review  materials  (handbook  and  DVDs) 


RPN  REVIEW: 

Nov.  3  to  Nov.  29, 2008 

(one  moitth) 

CRNE  REVIEW: 
Dec.  2008  to  Jan.  2009 
(one  month) 

We  also  offer : 

-  IV  and  Verdpuncture 

-CPR 


EDUCATOR  :  Carmen  M.  Dimaapi,  BScN,  RN,  RNC,  CCRN,  MA,  ACNP 

Offer  limited  to  first  2000  students. 
First  come  First  serve!!! 

Sign  up  for  any  review  course  now  and  youTl  get  FREE  DVDs!       C^O^  W5  Hjoddy 
Tel  416  630  8016  einail:niu^eseducation@rogers.com  wwwjiurseseducation.com 


STAY  ON 
TRACK! 

Get  your  International 
Student  Identity  Card 
(ISIC)  at  Travel  CUTS 
or  your  student  union 
before  going  to  the  train 
station  to  access  VIA  Rail's 
student  fares. 


Effective  Oct.  1/08  the  ISIC  will  not 
be  issued  at  VIA  Rail  stations. 


^^IRAVELOnS 

VOYAGES  CAMPUS 

187  College  St. 
416-979-2406 

www.travelcuts.com 


Shock  and  awe? 


Wall  Street  bail-out  another  example  of  disaster  capitalism,  says  Klein 


HILARY  BARLOW 

Associate  News  Editor 

The  line  snaked  around  the  block  at  Bloor  Cinema,  but  it 
wasn't  for  a  classic  film  or  a  Hollywood  blockbuster  U  of 
T's  chapter  of  the  Ontario  Public  Interest  Research  Group 
played  host  last  Monday  to  Naomi  Klein,  author  and  U  of  T 
alumna,  in  town  to  promote  her  latest  book.  In  The  Shock 
Doctrine:  the  Rise  of  Disaster  Capitalism,  Klein  challenges 
the  idea  that  democracy  and  laissez-faire  capitalism  go 
hand  in  hand,  arguing  the  coupling  only  benefits  the  elite. 

A  cornerstone  of  Klein's  thesis  is  that  times  of  shock, 
such  as  political  upheaval  and  natural  disasters,  are  ex- 
ploited to  push  through  economic  policies.  When  the  ma- 
jority of  the  population  is  either  too  distracted  or  power- 
less to  form  any  kind  of  opposition,  says  Klein,  the  drastic 
deregulation  of  markets  and  public  spending  slashes  char- 
acteristic of  Chicago  School  economics  are  often  imple- 
mented. 

Klein  pointed  to  the  recent  Wall  Street  financial  crisis. 
"[This]  is  one  of  those  shock  moments  when  the  shock 
doctrine  is  applied,"  she  said.  "I  think  what  we've  been 
witnessing  in  Washington  and  on  Wall  Street  is  a  very  con- 
certed effort  to  benefit  the  very  people  who  are  most  re- 
sponsible for  creating  that  economic  crisis." 

The  night  was  also  devoted  to  the  importance  of  grass- 
roots activism  in  pushing  issues  into  the  political  limelight. 
"Why  can't  First  Nations  rights  be  that  kind  of  national, 
broad-based  issue?"  asked  Klein,  comparing  First  Nations 
advocacy  with  climate  change  initiatives.  All  proceeds 
from  the  talk  went  to  the  Tyendinaga  Mohawk  Territory 
and  the  Algonquins  of  Berriere  Lake. 

Prominent  Toronto  activists  also  took  to  the  stage.  John 
Clarke,  Ontario  Coalition  Against  Poverty  founder,  was 
among  them.  "In  this  city  [...]  there  has  been  massive 
under-funding  of  public  housing,"  he  said.  "People  are  liv- 
ing under  conditions  that  are  beyond  belief."  OCAP  led 
a  street  takeover  at  Gerrard  and  Parliament  on  Oct.  4  to 
highlight  these  issues. 

Other  speakers  included  representatives  from  the  Tyen- 
dinaga Support  Committee,  No  One  is  Illegal,  the  Coalition 
Against  Israeli  Aparteid  and  the  Toronto  Coalition  to  Stop 
the  War. 

Klein  echoed  their  call  for  action.  "These  powerful  forc- 
es are  much,  much  weaker  than  we  think  and  it's  time  to 


Former  /ars/fy  editor  Naomi  Klein  drew  a  capacity 
audience  and  more  at  Bloor  Cinema  last  week. 

remember  that  we're  much,  much  stronger  than  we  think,' 
she  said. 

Naomi  Klein  is  also  the  author  of  No  Logo:  Taking 
Aim  at  the  Brand  Bullies,  as  well  as  the  writer 
and  producer  of  The  Take,  a  documentary  about 
Argentinean  labour  struggles. 


SCSU  2008  Fall  Elections 

Make  your  vote  count  on: 

October  7  -  8 
1 0am  -  7pm 
Student  Centre 

*Student  Card  is  Required 

President  Candidates:  Massey  Ahmar,  Zuhair  Syed 

Humanities  Director  Candidates:  Nadia  Haidar 

First  Year  Director  Candidates:  Gowri  Murugiah,  Maryam  Shah, 
Farhana  Chowdhury,  Mehnaz  Adrita  Sarwar, 
Abhinav  Raina,  Chanile  Vines,  Natasha  Vaz,  Modi  Jiao 

For  more  information  on  election  rules  and 
regulations,  please  visit  www.scsu.ca 
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Students' 
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Did  you  watch  the  Canadian  leaders'  debate  or  the  Americon 
vice-presidential  debate  last  Thursday? 


PHOTOGRAPHED  AND  COMPILED  BY  DAN  EPSTEIN 


Jacques 


4th  year  Cinema  Studies,  i  don't  have  cable 
so  my  only  option  was  the  Canadian  debates,  I 
was  going  to  watch  them,  but  I  ended  up  renting 
Freah  and  Geeks  instead. 


Jessica  and  Paula 


2n(l  year  Poli  Scl,  2nd  year  History,  We 

missed  it.  We  were  at  a  mock  Italian  wedding 
for  our  sorority. 


Jessica 


2nd  year  Arcliitecture,  I  watched  the 
American  debate,  and  switched  to  the 
Canadian  one  during  the  commercials.  I 
am  already  set  on  who  I'm  voting  for  in  the 
Canadian  elections,  and  I  am  very  interested 
in  the  American  election.  It's  either  their 
first  black  president  or  their  first  female  vice 
president.  I  was  shocked  at  Palin.  I  didn't  think 
she'd  do  that  well. 


1st  year  Poli  Sci,  I  watched  the  U.S.  vice- 
presidential  debate.  I'm  more  interested  in 
American  politics  than  Canadian  politics,  to  put 
iff  ■■ 


Helene 


4tli  year  Sociology,  I  switched  between  the 
two.  I'm  from  Europe;  I  can't  vote  in  either,  but 
I  found  it  intereshng. 


Colleges  get 
more  leeway  on 
ancillary  fees 

Ontario  loosens  restrictions  following  lawsuit 


ELIZABETH  KAYEDAN 

The  Ontario  Ministry  of  Training, 

Colleges,  and  Universities  has 
released  a  new  set  of  guidelines 
regulating  college  ancillary  fees. 
The  new  regulations,  drawn  up 
in  response  to  a  court  ruling  on 
the  legality  of  ancillary  fees,  place 
fewer  restrictions  on  colleges. 

Ancillary  fees  cover  expenses 
that  are  neither  funded  by  gov- 
ernment, nor  covered  in  tuition, 
such  as  athletic  centres  and  den- 
tal plans,  and  on  average  amount 
to  $643  per  student.  The  new  pol- 
icy, effective  next  fall,  prohibits 
colleges  from  charging  ancillary 
fees  for  resources  necessary  to 
program  delivery,  as  these  should 
be  covered  by  tuition,  but  allows 
for  fees  used  to  enhance  student 
life.  The  new  guidelines  do  not 
specify  what  is  considered  a  basic 
program  and  what  is  an  enhance- 
ment, leaving  postsecondary 
institutions  with  a  great  deal  of 
flexibility  in  determining  ancillary 
fees.  The  guidelines  also  allow  for 
a  maximum  annual  increase  of  20 
per  cent  without  approval  from 
students. 

The  policy  comes  in  the  wake  of 


a  $200-million  class  action  lawsuit 
launched  against  24  Ontario  col- 
leges by  students  Dan  Roffey  and 
Amanda  Hassum.  The  students 
sued  for  the  return  of  the  extra 
fees  covering  computers,  librar- 
ies, and  labs,  claiming  that  since 
these  were  academic  services, 
charging  extra  for  them  was  ille- 
gal. The  court  ruled  that  the  regu- 
lation of  ancillary  fees  was  the 
responsibility  of  the  government, 
not  the  courts. 

According  to  the  Canadian  Fed- 
eration of  Students'  Ontario  chair- 
person Shelley  Melanson,  the  new 
guidelines  do  little  to  remedy 
the  problems  introduced  in  the 
lawsuit.  Melanson  said  that  not 
setting  a  standard  for  what  con- 
stitutes a  "basic  program"  invites 
disproportionate  charges  of  fees 
depending  on  which  institution 
you  attend.  She  said  that  the  cap 
at  a  20  per  cent  increase  per  year 
still  allows  for  prohibitive  costs. 

However  the  College  Student  Al- 
liance, which  represents  students 
at  16  of  the  24  Ontario  colleges, 
commended  the  policy  for  not  dic- 
tating exactly  what  is  basic  versus 
an  enhancement,  recognizing  that 
each  college  is  different. 


ATTENTION 
FULL-TIME  UNDERGRADS 


Kyou  are  afull-time  undergraduate 
or  professional  faculty  student, 
you  are  automatically  enrolled  in  the 
U.T.S.U.  Health  and  Dental  Plans. 
If  you  have  alternate  coverage  (other 
than  OHIP  or  UHIP)  you  may 
apply  for  a  refund  of  these  fees. 


DEADLINE: 
October  10,  2008 


TO  OPT-OUT: 

Go  to  www.heath.ca/students 

(HEATH  not  health) 


'^Ji^^^  Questions?  Contact:  dan@utsu.ca 


Employment  Opportunity 

VICE-PRESIDENT  UNIVERSITY  AFFAIRS 
University  of  Toronto  Students'  Union  (U.T.S.U.) 
Local  98,  Canadian  Federation  of  Students 

Full-time  executive  term  appointment  (until  April  30,  2009) 
at  the  St.  George  campus.  Candidates  must  have  been  a 
member  of  the  University  of  Toronto  Student's  Union  (full- 
time  undergraduate  student  at  the  University  of  Toronto  St. 
George  or  Mississauga  during  the  2007/08  academic  year). 

For  a  full  job  description  please  visit  www.utsu.ca  and  select 
Job  Opportunities. 

COMPENSATION:  Salary:  $509.26  per  week 

APPLICATION  INSTRUCTIONS:  Please  apply  by  either  let- 
ter mail  or  e-mail.  No  faxes.  Include  a  one-page  cover  letter 
with  your  resume.  The  presentation  and  comprehensive- 
ness of  your  application  will  be  seriously  evaluated.  Please 
do  not  telephone.  However,  feel  free  to  follow-up  via  e-mail. 
Only  applicants  selected  for  an  interview  will  be  contacted. 

ATTN:  Adnan  Najmi,  Vice-President  Internal 
University  of  Toronto  Students'  Union,  U  of  T 
12  Hart  House  Circle  •  Toronto,  Ontario  •  M5S  3J9 
E-mail:  apply@utsu.ca 

The  University  of  Toronto  Students'  Union  is  committed  to 
employment  equity  and  encourages  applications  from  mem- 
bers of  diverse  communities.  Please  note  that  U.T.S.U.  is  an 
independently  incorporated  students'  union  operating  within 
the  University  of  Toronto  community;  this  is  not  a  University 
of  Toronto  position. 
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Voting  isn't  just  a  rigtit-it's  a  responsibility 


So  get  out  there  and  cast  your  ballot 


JUSTIN  CHATWIN 

"You  may  not  be  interested  in 
politics.  But  you  may  be  sure  that 
politics  is  interested  in  you." 

— J.  B.  Priestly,  author,  broadcaster, 
veteran 

You  are  born.  The  hospital  in  which 
you  first  meet  the  world  has  been 
purchased  with  tax  dollars  from  gen- 
erations of  Canadians.  Your  doctors 
and  nurses  are  paid  with  money  col- 
lected from  your  parents  and  theirs, 
your  aunts,  uncles,  nieces,  nephews, 
and  everyone  else.  Already,  everyone 
in  the  country  has  a  stake  in  you — an 
investment  of  capital.  You  are  named 
and  it  is  notarized  for  your  birth  certif- 
icate, your  passport  to  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  Canadian  citizenship. 


You  are  on  your  way.  Even  though  you 
don't  know  about  politics,  politics  al- 
ready knows  about  you. 

You  are  brought  home.  Your  crib 
has  been  inspected  under  rigorous 
safety  regulations.  Your  blanket  mate- 
rials have  proven  both  safe  and  new. 
Government  agencies  have  provided 
your  caregivers  with  certified  infor- 
mation about  the  nutritional  value  of 
your  food — it's  right  there  on  the  jar. 
You  develop  a  nasty  little  rash,  but  a 
quick  search  of  the  Health  Canada 
website  shows  that  it's  most  likely 
nothing  to  worry  about;  with  a  change 
of  soap  brands,  it  clears  right  up.  You 
are  now  more  comfortable,  so  you  and 
your  folks  can  sleep  through  the  night. 
All  the  while  you  are  protected  by  a 
vast  extended  family  of  fire  fighters, 
police  officers,  and  EMS  attendants. 


Before  you  could  possibly  care  about 
politics,  politics  is  caring  for  you. 

You  start  school.  You  can  be  cer- 
tain of  your  teachers'  competence  be- 
cause your  government  ensured  that 
they  spent  years  learning  their  craft. 
Tax  money,  collected  in  communities 
around  the  country,  provides  you 
with  books  for  reading,  paint  for  art, 
computers  for  exploring,  and  a  safe 
playground  for  recess.  With  these 
tools  at  hand,  you  gain  an  inkling  of 
your  greater  interests.  These  ideas 
and  interactions  will  lead  to  your  ca- 
reer and  hobbies,  and  enable  you  to 
begin  your  cycle  of  contribution  to  the 
national  neighborhood.  Whether  or 
not  you  choose  to  learn  aboutpolitics, 
politics  is  learning  about  you. 

You  begin  to  take  responsibility  for 
your  decisions.  Maybe  you  decide  to 


go  straight  to  college  or  university, 
and  do  so  through  the  use  of  a  student- 
loan  system.  Maybe  you  fall  in  love  and 
decide  to  settle  down  and  raise  a  fam- 
ily; once  again,  hospitals  and  product- 
safety  regulations  become  a  concern. 
Maybe  you  decide  to  take  up  a  skilled 
trade,  and  want  assurance  that  your 
workplace  is  safe  and  that  you  will  be 
paid  in  full  and  on  time.  Maybe  you  de- 
cide to  become  one  of  our  soldiers  or 
decision-makers.  Whether  or  not  you 
work  in  politics,  politics  is  working  for 
you. 

You  store  the  money  you  earn  in 
banks  and  financial  institutions  regu- 
lated by  your  government.  You  pay 
taxes  and  begin  to  invest  in  your  fellow 
citizens  the  way  they  have  invested  in 
you.  You  buy  a  car  and  rely  on  roads. 
You  buy  a  home  and  rely  on  public 


utilities.  You  travel,  become  an  activ 
ist,  support  charities,  become  a  pa- 
tron of  the  arts,  a  peewee  coach — ^you 
do  it  all.  But  you  must  consider  your 
number-one  responsibility  to  your 
national  community:  you  must  decide 
whether  or  not  you  will  vote.  Politics 
shines  upon  every  facet  of  your  life, 
and  you  must  decide  whether  or  not 
you  will  be  counted  among  those  who 
make  the  decisions  that  affect  your 
life.  You  may  not  be  interested  in  poli- 
tics. But  you  may  be  sure  that  politics 
is  interested  in  you. 

Justin  Chatwin  is  a  student  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  and  your  federal 
NDP  candidate  in  the  riding  ofEglinton- 
Lawrence.  He  wants  you  to  vote,  even 
if  not  for  him. 


-LETTERS- 


A  culture  of  cutbacks 

$45  million  dollars  in  cutbacks  shows  the  importance  of  voting  for  art's  sake 


ROBERT  LABOSSIERE 

Throughout  this  election — which  Ste- 
phen Harper  so  hastily  called — there 
has  been  a  lot  of  talk  about  the  arts.  1 
have  joined  a  group  of  artists  who  are 
very  concerned  with  Mr  Harper's  ideas 
about  cirt.  For  me,  his  disposition  to- 
wards the  arts  is  a  symbol  of  everything 
he  stands  for. 

We  must  remember  that  Mr.  Harper 
started  this  debate  by  eliminating — two 
weeks  before  calling  the  election — two 
government  programs  that  helped  art- 
ists present  their  work  overseas.  Though 
these  programs  were  small.  Harper's  ac- 
tions had  a  greater  impact.  Soon,  almost 
$50  million  in  other  prograun  cuts  were 
uncovered.  These  cuts  show  a  system- 
atic change  in  government  policy. 

I  am  more  concerned  about  the  bul- 
lying manner  in  which  those  programs 
were  eliminated.  It  shows  how  we  can 
expect  Harper  to  act  in  the  future:  uni- 
laterally dismantling  public  institutions 
that  have  taken  generations  to  build — 
our  universal  health  care  system,  and 
our  status  as  a  peacekeeping  nation  in  a 
world  plagued  by  conflict — and  vetoing 
real  progress  by  ignoring  the  hard  facts 
of  climate  change. 

It's  hard  to  know  where  Mr  Harper 
will  hit  next.  Many  Canadians  feel  like 
deer  in  headlights,  frozen  by  the  glare. 


21  Sussex  Avenue,  Suite  306 
Toronto,  ON  M5S  1J6 


(416)  946-7600     (416)  946-7604 

E-mail: 
editor@thevarsity.ca 


1  try  to  think  of  everything  as  part 
of  a  whole.  As  an  artist,  I  tend  to  think 
of  life  "culturally."  How  we  talk,  act, 
dress  and  behave  is  no  less  important 
than  what  we  have  learned,  where  we 
work,  who  we  love  and  how  we  live — 
they  are  all  part  of  who  we  are.  Every 
part  is  important. 

You  can  apply  this  holistic  way  of 
thinking  to  the  arts.  Everyone  knows 
something  important  about  Canadi- 
an culture,  whether  it's  the  fact  that 
Karen  Kain  was  lead  ballerina  of  the 
National  Ballet,  Margaret  Atwood  is 
a  famous  writer,  or  Joni  Mitchell  was 
born  in  Saskatchewan.  Not  all  Cana- 
dians attend  the  ballet,  read  Atwood, 
or  like  "Big  Yellow  Taxi,"  but  they  rec- 
ognize the  significance  of  each.  These 
artifacts  define  us  as  Canadians,  just 
as  much  as  the  skits  of  Rick  Mercer  or 
the  music  of  Holy  Fuck.  Canadian  arts 
include  the  whole  nation:  you  can't  pit 
what  plays  in  Moose  Jaw  against  what 
happens  in  Vancouver,  Winnipeg,  Pe- 
terborough, or  Halifax. 

As  artists,  we  cannot  let  Mr.  Harper 
pit  pop  music  against  the  concert 
hall,  comics  against  painting,  or  Jeop- 
ardy against  Passchendaele.  Harper 
can't  convince  us  that  he's  putting 
more  money  into  the  arts  when  we 
see  how  the  cuts  happen — by  whim: 
cuts  here,  payoffs  to  Conservative 


supporters  there. 

Mr.  Harper  would  like  us  to  believe 
that  the  many  aspects  of  Canadian 
life  can  be  divided,  that  one  thing  is 
the  enemy  of  another,  one  person  is 
worthy  and  another  expendable.  This 
breeds  ignorance,  or  worse,  elevates 
it  to  a  virtue. 

Mr.  Harper  scares  me.  He  scares  a 
lot  of  people.  And  when  we  are  afraid, 
it's  hard  to  make  good  decisions.  That 
is  how  our  Prime  Minister  operates: 
by  lowering  our  expectations,  reduc- 
ing our  sense  of  self-esteem,  intimi- 
dating us  into  giving  up  on  the  things 
that  engage  us,  the  wonderful  differ- 
ences that  move  and  change  us. 

I  can't  tell  you  how  you  should  vote, 
or  whether  voting  will  produce  the  re- 
sult you  want.  You  have  to  make  up 
your  own  mind.  You  have  to  vote  with 
your  conscience  and  put  your  faith  in 
the  electoral  system.  All  1  can  hope 
is  that  you  do  vote,  and  that  you  do 
so  with  confidence — in  hope,  and  not 
out  of  fear. 

Robert  Labossiere  is  a  member  of 
the  Department  of  Culture,  an  ad  hoc 
movement  of  artists  engaging  with  the 
issues  during  the  current  election.  The 
opinions  expressed  in  this  letter  are 
strictly  his  own.  Get  involved  http:// 
www.departmentofculture.ca. 


Sammy's  Student 
Exchange  is 
improving  its 
employment 
standards 

In  light  of  recent  allegations 
of  questionable  management 
practices,  use  of  surveillance, 
and  poor  treatment  of  employees 
at  Sammy's  Student  Exchange 
("Sammy's  is  U  of  T's  worst  service 
industry  employer,"  Sept  25,  2008), 
1  would  like  to  address  some  of 
these  concerns. 

As  warden  of  Hart  House,  1  wish 
to  convey  to  all  constituents  of 
Sammy's  Student  Exchange  and 
Hart  House  alike  that  upholding 
our  responsibility  to  students  and 
the  student  experience  in  all  areas 
of  the  facility  is,  first  and  foremost, 
our  governing  objective. 
Having  been  apprised  of  several 
positive  initiatives  undertaken  by 
Sammy's  Student  Exchange  man- 
agement, contrasting  sharply  with 
the  opinions  published  in  the  Var- 
sity, 1  was  surprised  and  saddened 
by  the  allegations,  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  were  brought  forth 
in  the  published  commentary.  By 
way  of  consultation  with  the  man- 
agement staff  of  Sammy's  Student 
Exchange,  I  have  determined  that: 
Existing  hiring,  management 


and  employee  advancement 
procedures  are  in  line  with  the 
provisions  set  forth  in  the  Ontario 
Employment  Standards  Act. 
Appropriate  recourse  mechanisms 
are  available  to  employees  who 
wish  to  report  grievances. 
All  cameras  in  public  locations 
have  been  removed. 
Where  security  concerns  war- 
rant the  use  of  cameras,  signage 
indicating  their  use  will  be  clearly 
posted. 

As  a  result  of  an  agreement  among 
Sammy's  Student  Exchange  staff, 
a  practice  was  put  into  place  to 
donate  all  gratuities  to  a  charitable 
organization. 

In  respecting  the  needs  of  all 
patrons  of  Sammy's  Student 
Exchange  during  peak  busi- 
ness hours,  appropriate  signage 
respectfully  requesting  study 
activities  be  moved  to  other  areas 
of  Hart  House  are  being  displayed 
clearly. 

Hart  House  supports  the  ongo- 
ing success  of  Sammy's  Student  Ex- 
change as  part  of  our  commitment 
to  provide  equitable  and  enjoyable 
access  to  all  patrons,  student  and 
otherwise,  of  Sammy's  Student 
Exchange  and  Hart  House. 

As  always,  1  invite  your  ques- 
tions and  comments  to: 
communications@harthouse.ca. 

Sincerely, 

Louise  Cowin,  Ph.D. 

Warden,  Hart  House 
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KAVALCIUS  CALLS  THE  SHOTi 


Round  1 :  Presidential  Smacl<down 


Ladies  and  gentlemen,  welcome  to  the  main  event!  in 

the  red  corner,  Republican  Senator  from  Arizona,  Mr.  Straight  Talk 
himself,  John  "Maverick"  McCain!  And,  in  the  blue  corner,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Illinois  bringing  change  we  can  believe  in,  Barack  "The 
Star"  Obama!  Hold  on  to  your  seats,  folks.  This  could  be  one  heck  of 
a  show! 

Except  that  it  wasn't.  Both  candidates  did  well — they  reiterated  their 
positions,  and  clarified  the  differences  between  their  policies  and 
ideologies.  But  there  were  no  zingers,  no  confrontations,  and  no  real 
interactions.  PBS  journalist  Jim  Lehrer,  the  moderator  for  the  eve- 
ning, practically  had  to  beg  the  candidates  to  speak  to  each  other. 

The  score: 

Point  to  Obama  for  linking  McCain  to  deregulation  and  trickle- 
down  economic  policies. 

Point  to  Obama  for  countering  McCain's  earmark-and-pork-barrel 
spiel  with  his  plan  to  cut  taxes  for  95  per  cent  of  the  population. 

Point  to  McCain  for  highlighting  his  own  foreign  policy  experience. 

Point  to  Obama  for  switching  the  focus  to  the  war  in  Afghcmistem 
and  the  unfinished  business  there. 

Point  to  McCain  for  making  Obama  capitulate  on  his  previous 
pledge  to  meet  with  dictators  without  preconditions. 

Point  to  McCain  for  his  stamina  and  energy — and  not  looking  like 
he  was  going  to  die  and  leave  (shudder)  Palin  with  the  presidency. 

Could  anyone  have  predicted  this?  After  90  intense  minutes 
there  is  no  clear  winner! 


Round  2:  Vice  Presidential  Sudden  Death 


i 


Ladies  and  gentlemen,  welcome! 

Tonight,  the  number-twos  go  head  to  head. 
In  the  red  corner,  armed  with  a  hockey 
stick  in  one  hand  and  lipstick  in  the  other, 
Alaska's  very  own  pageant  queen,  Gover- 
nor Sarah  "Pitbull"  Palin!  And  in  the  blue 
corner,  the  scrappy  senator  from  Scranton, 
"Average  Joe"  Biden!  Place  your  bets  now, 
people.  This  could  be  the  last  time  you  see 
such  an  uneven  match-up! 

It  was  hard  to  look  at  Palin  without  think- 
ing about  SNL's  Tina  Fey.  But  alas — Palin 
(seemed)  to  have  her  act  together,  and 
didn't  leave  Fey  with  (many)  "Silly  Sarah" 
moments  to  spoof.  Still,  the  match  was  won 
before  it  started.  All  Biden  had  to  do  to  suc- 
ceed was  avoid  a  memorable  gaffe. 

The  score: 

Point  to  Biden  for  being  an  excellent  sur- 
rogate for  Obama,  and  accurately  outlining 
the  ticket's  policies  and  positions. 

Point  to  Palin  for  being  "Maverick"  Mc- 
Cain's biggest  fan. 

Point  to  Biden  for  answering  the  ques- 
tions that  were  asked. 


Point  away  from  Palin  for  going  off  on 

random  tangents  when  she  didn't  like  and/ 
or  understand  the  question. 

Point  away  from  Palin  for  answering 

"I've  only  been  at  this  for  five  weeks"  when 
asked  what  campaign  promises  she'd  have 
to  break  in  light  of  the  bailout  plan. 

Point  away  from  Palin  for  attributing 

climate  change  to  the  cyclical  temperature 
changes  of  the  planet. 

Point  to  Palin  for  correcting  Biden:  "The 
chant  is  'Drill,  baby  drill!'"  (as  opposed  to 
"Drill,  drill,  drill"). 

Point  to  Biden  for  being  a  foreign  policy 

expert  and  countering  Palin  on  every 
count.  (Surprise,  surprise.) 

Point  to  Palin  for  just  being  so  adorable! 

What's  this?  The  judges  have  reached 
an  agreement:  "Pitbull"  Palin  is  awarded 
a  honourary  win  for  NOT  making  a  fool  of 
herself!  "Average  Joe"  may  have  shined  out 
there,  but  not  failing  counts  too. 
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VARSITY  ARTS  &  ENTERTAINMENT 


By  Justin  Beaubien,  Wyndham  Bettencourt-McCarthy,  Jade  Colbert,  Sarah  Crowther,  Rob  Duffy,  and  Chandler  Levack 


6:42p.m.  Jade:  But  is  it  art?  Preparing  for  the  long 
haul  ahead,  I  pick  up  a  coffee  at  Bloor  and  Spadina. 
As  usual,  there's  somebody  sitting  directly  outside 
the  door,  ratty  coffee  cup  in  hand,  asking  for  change. 
This  time  though,  it's  a  lady  wearing  a  nice  red  coat, 
singing  operatically  about  how  she  got  a  free  pizza 
at  the  pcu-k.  Whether  it's  official  Nuit  or  not,  we're  off 
to  the  races. 

7:37p.m.  Chandler:  Took  a  cab  to  Ryan  McGuin- 
ness'  collaged  and  colourful  symbol-laden  paint- 
ings in  the  Distillery  District.  It's  nice,  think  Takashi 
Murakami  without  the  misogyny  with  a  black  light 
installation  that's  like  cosmic  bowling,  only  cooler. 

7:45p.m.  Jade:  Took  a  good  15  minutes  to  find 
Kelly  Mark's  Horroridor,  but  it's  no  fault  of  the  art- 
ist. What  does  "west  lower  entrance"  mean,  any- 
way? The  exhibit  itself,  representing  the  pervasive 
gendering  of  fear,  was  a  great  starting  point  for  the 
evening.  As  they  were  leaving,  a  group  of  women 
started  mock  screaming.  Kelly  Mark  smiled  from 
the  sidelines.  Said  another  woman:  "1  should  write 
comments  at  the  bottom  of  my  booklet:  'Took  way 
too  long  to  find  the  exhibit.'" 

8:30p.m.  Sarah:  l  arrive  at  Lamport  Stadium  in 
Liberty  Village,  where  a  security  guard  has  to  check 
my  purse  so  1  can  see  some  mascots  dancing  in  John 
Solecki's /fVomtse  It  Will  Always  Be  This  Way.  We're 
calling  out,  ordering  them  to  dance,  but  they  don't 
seem  into  it.  This  isn't  ironic  enough  to  be  funny. 

8:35p.m.  Rob:  I  kick  my  night  off  with  the  NBPost 
exhibit  in  Yorkville.  I  scribble  down  a  quick  mes- 
sage onto  a  postcard  and  drop  it  in  the  box.  The 
post  cards  will  be  delivered  randomly  all  over  Zone 
A,  and  1  hope  mine  gets  to  the  right  person.  To  my 
right,  a  Icirge  group  of  revelers  cu-e  waving  a  giant 
Russian  flag  and  singing  what  must  be  their  coun- 
try's national  anthem.  Go  Art!  Go  Russia! 

8:39p.m.  Chandler:  Larry  McDowell  plays 
a  tortured  prisoner,  blindfolded  and  silent  in 
Berkzy  Park.  The  fountain  is  full  of  foam  that  my 
brother  and  I  fling  at  each  other  despite  the  eerie 
ambience. 


8:46p.m.  Sarah:  The  aptly  titled  SMASH! Drop- 
pin' Stuff  \s  pretty  much  an  accurate  description 
of  two  teenage  girls  in  a  cherry  picker  dropping 
a  twenty  year-old  computer  monitor  onto  a  pile 
of  junk. 

8:49p.m.  Jade:  Alternator  features  miniature 
nodding  donkeys  seeping  up  oil  spills  on  the 
ground  of  a  parking  garage.  While  conceptually 
nice  (maybe  I'm  just  part  of  the  problem),  1  find 
the  scale  of  the  pumpjacks  somewhat  under- 
whelming. 

8:50p.m.  Sarah:  1  stop  at  Balzac's  for  a  coffee.  It 
takes  ten  minutes  and  costs  four  dollars.  It's  still 
early  enough  that  hyperactive  children  are  every- 
where. Ew. 

8:52p.m.  Jade:  "That's  a  little  explicit  for  me,"  a 
boy,  maybe  seven  years  old,  commented  on  Still- 
nessence  as  he  left.  "Oh  my  lord!"  exclaimed  an- 
other. Kids'  honest  response  to  this  projected  col- 
lage of  Torontonians  clothed  and  naked  was  the 
main  point  of  engagement  for  audience  members 
with  this  work. 

8:57p.m.  Rob:  I  take  in  the  Rockers  exhibit  at  Liss 
Gallery.  It's  mostly  just  famous  photos  of  John  Len- 
non  and  the  Clash  in  New  York.  Across  the  street 
at  the  Four  Seasons,  a  group  of  dudes  with  guitars 
are  being  loaded  into  a  white  limo.  One  of  them 
tells  the  driver,  "We're  in  a  band,  we  just  wanna, 
like,  cruise  around  for  an  hour.  Cool?" 

9:00p.m.  Sarah:  Next  to  the  stadium  is  a  giant 
white  sign  announcing  Yoko  Ono's  exhibit  Imagine 
Peace.  Organizers  are  handing  out  white  cards  and 
pencils,  encouraging  passers-by  to  write  hopes, 
dreams,  etc.  hung  on  the  surrounding  trees.  I'm 
there  early,  but  all  the  good  branches  are  taken.  1 
spitefully  read  everyone's  wishes. 

9:02p.m.  Justin:  Maple  Leaf  Gardens— Toron- 
to's hallowed  grounds.  The  place  where  so  many 
dreams  have  been  broken.  Were  the  Leafs  ever 
good?  Does  this  exhibit  even  matter?  Screens  are 
set  up  on  the  arena  floor  displaying  what  seems 


to  be  two  bubbling  milk  vats  gone  so  sour  they're 
Wcixing  philosophical.  The  congealing  substances 
discuss  the  Other  and  their  place  in  an  urban  en- 
vironment. I'm  confused. 

9:25p.m.  Justin:  Zombies  have  taken  over  Col- 
lege Park.  This  exhibit  is  largely  ineffective — no 
one  knows  what's  going  on  and  the  zombies  aren't 
even  staying  in  character.  Wait!  A  sexy  zombie  girl 
is  approaching  me.  Damn,  I  wish  I  were  dead. 

9:40p.m.  Chandler:  I'm  smoking  suspiciously 
free  shisha  care  of  the  Ryerson  Urban  Hip  Hop 
Union.  Somehow  this  neither  decreases  nor  in- 
creases my  understanding  of  "art." 

9:45p.m.  Sarah:  SNIFF,  LICK,  PINCH,  NIBBLE, 
SWALLOW  by  Noni  Kaur  is  a  visual  project  made 
of  coloured  coconut  and  rice,  and  it  may  be  the 
highlight  of  my  night.  You  can  eat  it,  make  designs 
in  it,  and  it  looks  like  actual  art,  not  some  amateur 
OCAD  project.  Plus,  after  you  walk  around,  they 
give  you  free  soup.  I'm  waiting  for  the  point  in 
the  night  when  you  can  step  in  it,  but  1  never  get 
there. 

9:50p.m.  Justin:  At  Ryerson's  Devonian  Pond, 
rubber  ducks  float  amid  an  artificial  mist. 

10:00p.m.  Sarah:  I  stumble  upon  a  renegade 
project.  Fugitive  Chicken  by  Bryan  Belanger.  It's 
a  little  plexiglassed  truck,  and  inside  the  artist  is 
wearing  a  chicken  mask  with  three  hens  sitting 
around  him.  It  seems  Twyla,  Rose  and  Buttercup 
lived  with  him  for  weeks  before  the  show,  and 
he's  obviously  developed  quite  a  bond  with  them. 
Adorable. 

10:05p.m.  Wyndham:  After  waking  late  from 
a  three-hour  nap  and  stumbling  through  the  sub- 
way, I  arrive  at  a  disappointingly  quiet  Queen's 
Park.  The  only  evidence  of  the  scheduled  Sound 
Forest  exihibit  is  the  strains  of  a  drum  circle,  so 
my  comrade  and  I  busy  ourselves  by  scoping  the 
crowd  for  sexy  strangers. 

10:16p.m.  Jade:  The  financial  advisor  execu- 


speak  of  Commerce  Court  advertised  the  oppor- 
tunities presented  by  global  warming  and  the 
market's  "correcting"  of  itself,  degenerating  into 
"Are  you  tired?  Want  to  get  off?" 

10:17p.m.  Rob:  1  dig  the  lighting  of  the  plastic 
Waterfall  at  the  Toronto  Hydro  building,  but  it  isn't 
quite  as  big  as  1  expected.  Why  are  so  many  exhib- 
its not  nearly  as  towering  as  advertised? 

10:20p.m.  Justin:  Dundas  Square  is  packed  tight 
with  energized  patrons  waiting  for  their  fifteen 
seconds  of  fame.  The  spotlight  descends,  sending 
its  target,  a  frail  old  man,  into  hysterics.  He  bursts 
into  dance.  1  never  get  my  fifteen  seconds. 

10:30p.m.  Sarah:  Overflow  is  set  in  an  aban- 
doned building,  with  water  flowing  onto  the  rubble 
below.  Not  much  to  say  about  this,  but  then  that's 
probably  because  there's  a  giant  gate  separating 
us  from  the  "art." 

10:33p.m.  Wyndham:  Since  it  housed  my  favor- 
ite exhibit  last  year  (the  adorably  awkward  Dance 
With  Teacher)  I  had  big  hopes  for  Hart  House.  The 
series  of  video  instillations,  however,  plays  like  Vi- 
sual Studies  101-reject  projects.  The  only  upside 
is  Loverboy,  an  artistic  confection  of  candy  spread 
out  across  the  floor  of  the  map  room  that  shifts 
shape  as  passerbys  stop  to  sample  the  goods. 

10:39p.m.  Justin:  A  gentleman  exits  the  Massey 
Hall  exhibit,  looks  me  in  the  eyes  and  shouts, 
"There's  art,  and  then  there's  just  stupid!"  1  walk 
in  to  find  a  faux  office  corridor  in  an  alleyway,  cov- 
ered in  garbage — the  epitome  of  contemporary 
art.  1  wonder  what  the  message  is? 

10:42p.m.  Rob:  I  approach  Stock  Extravaganza 
with  limited  expectations.  It's  a  miniature  concert 
in  a  trashcan.  Yes,  that's  right,  patrons  are  lined 
down  the  block  and  around  the  comer  to  leer  into 
a  trashcan.  The  security  guard  assures  me  it's  not 
worth  my  while,  and  I'm  inclined  to  believe  him. 

10:45p.m.  Wyndham:  After  pilfering  a  coco- 
nut souvenir  from  the  courtyard,  we  make  for 
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Nuit  Blanche  attractions  included  (clockwise  from  top  left):  Sitting 
Dudes,  Conversation  #2,  the  Mobile  Rave,  Queen  Street  revelers 
showing  off  their  love  of  art  Into  the  Blue,  Without  Persons,  Ethereal 
Forest,  Horroridor,  Corvidae  Ibidem,  Imagine  Peace,  Waterfall. 
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Atom  Egoyan's  much-hyped  Adoration  Street.  The 
streetscape  is  not  as  expansive  or  detailed  as 
promised,  and  the  effect  of  the  various  screens  is 
difficult  to  decipher  The  crowd  is  eating  it  up  with 
a  spoon  though,  so  maybe  it  goes  over  my  head. 

10:57p.m.  Rob:  The  giant  twirling  blue  balloon  at 
the  Eaton  Centre  is  a  masterpiece.  Unquestionably 
the  highlight  of  the  evening.  1  love  stuff  you  don't 
have  to  think  too  much  about. 

11:05p.m.  Wyndham:  After  munching  on  a 
lemon  tart  for  sustenance,  we  make  for  OCAD.  The 
excitement  is  palpable  at  Grange  Park,  and  every- 
one seems  to  be  waiting  for  something  to  happen. 
The  AGO  light  show  is  only  mildly  interesting,  and 
the  conversation  of  art  doesn't  seem  to  be  extend- 
ing much  beyond  the  comparison  of  hipster  mous- 
taches. 

11:45p.m.  Rob:  City  Hall's  Stereoscope  is  excel- 
lent on  a  grand  scale.  Every  window  is  lit  up  like  a 
giant  pixel.  Someone's  playing  Pong  and  Snake  on  a 
massive  cell  phone  of  bureaucracy! 

12:30p.m.  Sarah:  Oh,  here's  that  giant  blue  bub- 
ble in  the  Eaton  Centre.  What  the  heck  is  this?  It 
looks  like  an  inflatable  pool. 

12:31a.m.  Justin:  Devonian  Pond  has  devolved 
into  a  free  for  all.  People  are  knee-deep  in  the 
water  hurling  ducks  at  both  the  crowd  and  each 
other.  The  crowd  scatters  and  the  ducks  are  gone.  I 
imagine  the  artists  will  get  a  fierce  reprimand  from 
PETA. 

12:51p.m.  Rob:  Justin's  odd  description  of  Maple 
Leaf  Gardens  turns  out  to  be  spot  on.  I  think  1  ap- 
preciate this  more  as  a  sports  fan  and  less  as  an 
art  lover 

1:00a.m.  Chandler:  I  met  God  (played  by  Evan 
Tapper)  at  InterAccess  Media  Centre  just  in  time 
to  absolve  my  sins  for  Yom  Kippur  The  automated 
receipt  makes  me  feel  much  more  secure. 

1 :05a.m.  Jade:  Definitely  one  of  the  best  exhibits 


this  year.  Conversation  #2  is  partly  destroyed  by 
the  time  1  arrive,  so  1  can't  walk  inside  the  room 
created  from  this  circular  mosaic  of  book  spines. 
Still  well  appreciated  though,  the  piece  lived  up  to 
its  name,  both  as  subject  of  conversation  and  sug- 
gestion of  how  books  speak  to  one  another. 

1 :04a.m.  Rob:  Why  was  the  15  Seconds  spotlight 
set  up  at  the  brightest  intersection  in  Toronto? 

1:06a.m.  Wyndham:  Trinity-Bellwoods  is  al- 
most completely  empty,  so  we  make  for  Swizzle 
Studio  to  get  our  fake  IDs  made.  It's  all  fun  and 
games,  but  the  artistic  element  seems  a  little  lack- 
ing. Despite  ample  searching,  I'm  unable  to  spot 
the  Lausberg  Contemporary's  1,000  glowworms 
that  are  supposed  to  be  illuminating  the  park. 

1:17a.m.  Rob:  Where  did  all  the  Ryerson  ducks 
go?! 

1:43a.m.  Chandler:  At  a  tiny  Queen  West  gal- 
lery near  Gladstone,  a  local  artist  exclaims  his 
love  for  Rod  Stewart,  miming  an  air-mandolin 
solo.  I'm  examining  portraiture  inspired  by  Led 
Zeppelin's  Zoso,  drinking  complimentary  red 
wine,  and  saying  "wassup"  to  Kevin  Drew. 

2:07a.m.  Wyndham:  After  enduringsomecringe- 
worthy  beat  boxing  and  spotting  a  few  errant  zom- 
bies along  Queen  West,  we  try  to  get  a  buzz  off  the 
cuteness  emanating  from  the  yarn-made  Toronto 
streetscape  in  Knit  City  mingling  with  the  ganja 
that  is  increasingly  perfuming  the  air. 

2:16a.m.  Justin:  The  excitement  is  dying.  Rob 
and  I  decide  to  look  for  a  cab,  kicking  off  perhaps 
the  most  frustrating  adventure  of  my  entire  life. 
Stay  tuned. 

2:21a.m.  Justin:  Rob's  having  trouble  thinking 
of  a  word  that  starts  with  "a"  and  means  "self- 
less." 

2:28a.m.  Chandler:  An  amazing  Queen  West 
gallery  installation  intersperses  pictures  of  Scar 
Jo's  ass  and  the  Third  Reich  with  German  nihilist 


elan.  Someone  must  have  really  hated  that  Tom 
Waits  album. 

2:29a.m.  Justin:  Fight!  A  massive  brawl  rolls  on 

to  Queen  Street  and  completely  destroys  an  inde- 
pendent exhibit.  In  the  distance,  sirens  are  heard 
amid  sounds  of  glass  and  noses  breaking.  Two 
guys  escape  the  fight,  faces  smeared  with  blood.  1 
guess  it's  the  art  of  street  fighting? 

2:30a.m.  Sarah:  l  am  lame.  I  decide  to  ditch  the 
party  and  go  home,  but  not  before  scamming  the 
TTC  by  using  my  five  hour-old  transfer. 

2:38a.m.  Justin:  An  impromptu  folk  jam  breaks 
out  on  Queen  West,  and  1  join  in.  Looks  like  it's 
just  a  regular  night  in  the  neighbourhood. 

2:45a.m.  Chandler:  The  Gladstone's  Eyes  On 
Toronto  all-night  talk  show  is  doing  "Comedy- 
okee,"  in  which  everyday  civilians  recite  material 
from  Bill  Cosby  and  Sarah  Silverman.  Too  bad 
the  teetering  sorority  sister  onstage  is  too  drunk 
to  even  read,  let  alone  pull  off  George  Carlin's  "7 
Words." 

2:49a.m.  Justin:  The  word  is  altruistic. 

3:00a.m.  Chandler:  The  evening's  most  sen- 
tient advice  comes  in  the  form  of  a  four  foot-high 
snowman  mounted  on  the  top  of  the  Queen/ 
Dufferin  bridge  with  a  hand-scrawled  sign  read- 
ing "Fuck  The  Past!"  We  scream  it  all  the  way  to 
Brock  Street,  which  advertises  a  free  peep  show. 
It's  a  bust. 

3:01a.m.  Wyndham:  A  gallery  between  Ossing- 
ton  and  Dufferin  showcases  my  favourite  display 
so  far,  a  falling  snow  exhibit  entitled  Black  and 
White  that  isn't  even  part  of  Nuit  Blanche  (and  will 
be  up  for  a  few  weeks.) 

3:21a.m.  Rob:  1  still  haven't  found  a  cab.  1  feel 
like  Don  Quixote. 

3:34a.m.  Justin:  A  disgruntled  drunk  emerges 
from  the  darkness  and  beats  the  crap  out  of  an 


inflatable  sex  dummy.  Typical. 

3:48a.m.  Wyndham:  All  night  I'd  been  waiting 
to  witness  the  dancing  mascots  in  I  Promise  It  Will 
Always  Be  This  Way,  and  they  deliver.  Again,  it's 
debatable  whether  a  crowd  encouraging  a  furry, 
fatigued  warthog  to  shake  it  has  artistic  merit,  but 
I  love  it — the  role  reversal  and  audience  partici- 
pation are  as  post-modern  as  the  night  has  been 
thus  far  Just  like  me,  the  costumed  shark  and  jer- 
sey-clad bumblebee  are  sleepy  and  disillusioned, 
but  they  keep  on  dancing. 

4:00a.m.  Jade:  l  arrive  at  the  UC  back  campus. 
As  usual,  Hart  House  is  coehesive,  fun,  and  con- 
ceptually rigorous.  Wild  Signals  and  Innis  Col- 
lege's Adoration  Street  are  personal  highlights. 

4:06a.m.  Justin:  After  two  and  a  half  hours  of 

excruciating  exploration,  we  find  a  cab  and  are 
homeward  bound. 

4:15a.m.  Chandler:  Local  novelist  Brian  Joseph 
Davis  has  got  two  stacks  of  TVs  playing  various 
DVD  menus,  buzzing  and  bleating  in  conjunction 
with  his  luminous  soundscapes  in  an  abandoned 
Liberty  Village  barn.  I'm  not  sure  if  I'm  ending  Nuit 
Blanche  with  a  bcmg,  or  a  cacophonous  whimper. 

4:17a.m.  Rob:  On  the  way  home,  earlier  than 
last  year.  1  guess  that's  progress.  The  consen- 
sus tonight  seems  to  be  that  while  most  of  the 
art  wasn't... and  the  expectations  were... but  it's 
great  that  people  come  out  to  Nuit  Blanche  to  see 
and  experience. .  ..ZZZZZZZ. 

5:01a.m.  Jade:  I'm  cold,  tired,  and  think  it's 
contextually  inappropriate  to  celebrate  any  sort 
of  car  (let  alone  somebody's  weird  brand  fetish 
for  Subaru,  specifically)  in  the  UC  quad.  Walking 
around  Zone  A  to  catch  up  on  some  of  the  things 
1  missed  the  first  time  around,  most  things  are 
closed  well  before  dawn. 

7:00a.m.  Jade:  What  constitutes  dawn?  Not 
sunrise,  right?  Whatever,  the  sun  is  breaking,  I'm 
going  to  bed. 
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Born  To  Be  King 

King  [ear  survives  with  life  and  wit  intact 


King  Lear  (Peter  Higginson)  cradles  his  daugfiter  Cordelia  (Lesley  Robertson). 


JEN  HANDLEY 

You've  seen  his  picture  by  now:  a 
weatherbeaten  old  guy  who  looks  like 
he's  seeking  revenge  on  the  punk  who 
stole  his  bathrobe.  Most  Toronto  the- 
atregoers are  probably  no  less  familiar 
with  King  Lear's  story  of  family  be- 
trayal than  they  are  with  the  new  Hart 
House  Theatre  production's  poster.  At 
a  moment  when  most  cire  concerned 
with  reed  life  conservative  leaders,  the 
story  of  a  fifth-century  politician  might 
not  seem  like  the  coolest  ticket.  But 
Hcirt  House  offers  a  slick,  cinematic 
Lear  which  embraces  the  play's  drama 
and  humanity,  making  a  thriller  out  of 
a  wizened  script. 

This  fast-paced  production  does  ev- 
erything it  can  to  keep  the  audience  on 
the  edge  of  their  seats.  Director  Jere- 
my Hutton  makes  the  most  of  the  web 
of  deceptions  which  keep  Lear's  plot 
moving.  The  King's  famous  offer  to  re- 
ward his  daughters'  love  with  political 
power  is  refracted  throughout  the  play: 
love  is  a  currency  to  be  counterfeited, 
and  the  relationships  are  so  confused 
that  even  honest  characters  must 
wear  disguises.  Hutton  intersperses 


scenes  with  split-second  tableaus  that 
hint  at  the  progress  of  each  charac- 
ter's schemes.  The  performances  are 
highly  energetic  and  physical,  and  the 
violence  comes  early  and  often  as  ev- 
ery character  fights  for  their  life.  CThe 
physicalization  of  the  language  does 
get  a  bit  literal:  there's  more  pelvic 
thrusting  in  this  Lear  than  in  any  pro- 
duction of  Rocky  Horror?)  Still,  the  ea- 
gerness in  which  the  actors  embrace 
the  humour  of  Shakespeare's  story- 
telling adds  to  the  suspense.  When 
Benjamin  Blais's  slimy  Edmund  calmly 
assures  the  audience  that  he  has  "seen 
drunkards  do  worse  in  sport"  while 
preparing  to  slice  his  arm,  the  ripple 
of  laughter  running  through  the  the- 
atre is  just  as  surprising  as  the  abrupt 
slaps,  shifts,  and  scene  changes. 

Not  that  the  show  isn't  technically 
impressive.  Even  Scott  Penner's  set 
keeps  you  guessing.  It  starts  as  a  line  of 
pillars  and  an  archway,  which  obscure 
half  the  stage.  But  during  the  frequent 
blackouts  they  move  as  nimbly  as 
the  actors,  as  hollow  and  changeable 
as  the  edifices  the  characters  create. 
Whenever  someone  drops  their  act 
and  speaks  directly  to  the  audience. 


time  suspends,  the  others  freeze,  and 
backlighting  renders  the  granite  trans- 
parent. As  Lear  gradually  abandons 
the  social  and  political  structures 
upon  which  he's  always  depended,  the 
set  makes  itself  scarce. 

Lear's  journey  from  a  ruler  who  con- 
ceives of  love  as  a  political  tool  to  a 
desperately  grieving  father  is  the  heart 
of  this  play.  Peter  Higginson's  dynamic 
performance  makes  us  pant  to  keep  up 
with  Lear's  rocky  spiritual  journey.  He 
begins  as  a  swaggering  SOB  who  soaks 
up  his  family's  knee-jerk  applause  and 
determines  the  fate  his  country  with  a 
whim  and  a  map.  Higginson  shows  us 
a  complex  Lecir  whose  series  of  self- 
discoveries  leave  him  crcinky  eind  in- 
fantilized,  comically  self-pitying,  then 
utterly  liberated,  dancing  in  the  flow- 
ers and  the  rain. 

When  most  of  us  think  of  modern- 
izing Shakespeare,  we  think  of  swap- 
ping swords  for  guns  and  jerkins  for 
jeans.  But  this  production  has  no 
trouble  pulling  us  into  a  world  which 
is — or  at  least  looks — very  different 
from  our  own. 

Rating:  WW 


bloor  cinema 


OCTOBER  200 


c      Action  To  End  Exportalion  presents 
@  ANONYMOUSLY  YOURS 

2:00 

$10  Availat)te  in  advance  from 
http-y/endexplorlation.or^news.ntnil 

MAMMA  MIA! 

4:45  0 


NEW  35MM  PRINT 
Hirosni  Tesnjga/tiaras 
Vision  ot  Barcelona 
(C)  ANTONIO  GAUDI 
^  7:00  0 


THE  DARK  KNIGHT 

8:45  * 


WAU-E 

2:30© 

Scarlett  Jtfiansson.  Rebecca  HaH.  Javier 
Barden  &  Peretope  Cnn  in  Woody  Alien  s 
VICKY  CWSTINABAflCaONA 
4:30  " 

Rotol  Downey,  Jr ,  Ben  Stiller.  Jack 
Bteck,  Nicit  None  &  Steve  Coogan 
TROPIC  THUNDER 
7:00  " 

VICKY  CRISTINA  BARCELONA 

9:15 


TORONTO  AFTER  DARK 
RLM  FESTIVAL 

©SHORTS  AFTER  DARK 

3:45 

@  KEVIN  TENNEY'S 
BRAIN  DEAD 

6:30 

Q  TRAILER  PARK 
Of  TERROR 

9:15 

www.torontoafterdarkcom 


c  "A  deligtitfol  piece  ot  filmmaking  witti  a 
man/elous  cast  topped  by  Meryl  Streep 
in  one  ot  tier  smartest  and  most 
entertaining  performances  evert 
Bay  Bennett,  HOLLYWOOD  REPOflTEB 
MAMMA  MIA! 
4:30  B 

NEW  35MM  PRINT 

(C)  ANTONIO  GAUDI 

7:00  {ft 

"An  ambitious,  full-bodied  crime  epic  of 
gratitying  scope  and  moral  complexity, 
tWs  IS  seriously  brainy  pop  emertainment 
ttlat  satisfies  every  expectation  raised  by 
Its  nit  predecessor  and  tnen  some  " 
Justin  Chang,  VARIETY 
THE  DARK  KNIGHT 
8:45  " 


"An  enduring  classic  *' 
Peler  Travers,  ROLLING  STONE 
WALL-E 
2:30  0 

TROPIC  THUNDER 

4:30  " 

William  Powell  &  Carole  Lomtjard 
(^5^,MY  MAN  GODFREY 
7:00  ™ 
FREE  FOR  MEMBERS 

Memberships  available  lor 
^  at  tbe  door 

VICKY  CRISTINA  BARCELONA 

9:00  1* 


Herlr  Harvey's  classic  ghost  story 
rg  , CARNIVAL  OF  SOULS 
4:00  " 
FREE  to  After  Dark 
Passholders 

TORONTO  AFTER  DARK 
FILM  FESTIVAL 

@  RED 

7:00 

@4BU  (PHOBIA) 

9:45 

www.tofontoafterdaik-com 


'Modest  and  good'tiearted' 
Adam  Nayman.  EYE  WEEKLV 
Flictiie  Mema's 
AMAL 
4:30  <t 

Jon  Reiss 
@  BOMB  m 

7:00 

vww.designthinkers.com 

'At  enctianting  modem  fable  " 
Bnjce  KirWand.  TORONTO  SUN 
AMAL 
9:30  " 


VARSITY  DAY 
ADMISSION  IS  $4  WHEN 
YOU  SHOW  YOUR  U  OF  T 
STUDENT  CARD 
HAMLET  2 
4-30  V 

@  FERRIS  BUEILER'S  DAY  OFF 


rwjture  of  siicli 
iiertormance  is 
:-,  and  insiStenHy 
tiii^ejii  ii»ii  uie  jiaiactenzauonfiiiljk. 


THE  DARK  KNIGHT 

9:00  V 


"Trips  along  winningly,  carried  by  the 
beauty  o(  its  locations  and  stars  " 
Martofila  Dargis,  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 
Scarlet!  Johansson,  Rebecca  Hall, 
Javier  Bardem  S  Penelope  Cruz 
in  Woody  Allen's 

VICKY  CRISTINA  BARCELONA 

4:30  ^ 


CARE  TO 
S  "TRUTH  OR  DARE"? 

Ciiarity  Screening  in 
Support  of  Raising  Malawi 
7:00 

S1 5  Suggested 
Minimum  Donation 


Rudolph  Mate's  classic  film  noir 

(EiD.O.A. 
4:00  Q 
FREE  to  After  Dark 
Passholders 

TORONTO  AFTER  DARK 
FILM  FESTIVAL 

^  NETHERBEAST 
^INCORPORATED 

7:00 

@  WHO  IS  KK  DOWNEY? 

9:45 

www.torontoafterdarkxom 


~An  enchanttng  modem  fable.' 
Bruce  Klrttland,  TORONTO  SUN 
Richie  Mehta's 
AMAL 
4:30  " 

THE  O&AO  AWARDS 

7:00  $25 
http://ihaveanidea.org/ 
dandadAoronto.html 


Sruce  Campbell  in  Sam  Raimis 
tl  ARMY  OF  DARKNESS 

9:30  O 


WEDNESDAY 


Steve  Coogan,  Catherine  Keener 
&  Amy  Poehler 
HAMLET  2 
4:30  «■ 

"One  of  Herzog's  best  and  most 
purely  enjoyable " 
Scbtt  Foundas,  VARIETY 
ENCOUNTERS  AT  THE 
END  OF  THE  WORLD 
7:0t© 

"Nothing  short  of  hilarious " 
Nattian  Rabin,  THE  ONION 
HAMLET  2 
9:00  «• 


a  ■■Subtly  intelligent" 

Manohia  Dargis,  TKE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 
ROMAN  POLANSKI: 
WANTED  AND  DESIRED 

4:30  it 

Q  WAR/DANCE 

7:00 

$10/$5  students 

"A  superb  picture,  sharp, 
open-minded,  wised-up  and 
cinematlcally  accomplished  '■ 
Michael  Phillips,  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 

ROMAN  POLANSKI:  WANTED 
AND  DESIRED 

9:30  «• 


ImagineNATIVE 
Film  +  Media  Arts  Festival 

@  OPENING  NIGHT 

7:00 

$1 4  (includes  after-party) 
SlOStudenfSenior 
www.imaginenative.org 


22        Vincent  Price  In  William  Castle's 
HOUSE  ON  HAUNTED  HILL 
rg)  4:00  S 

FREE  to  After  Dark 
Passholders 


TORONTO  AFTER  DARK 
FILM  FESTIVAL 
MUTANT  CHRONICLES 

7:00 


@  SOUTH  OF  HEAVEN 

9:45 

www.toronto3tterdafk.com 


DOC  SOUP 
Carl  Deal  and  Tla  Lessin's 

TROUBLE  THE  WATER 

6:30  &  9:15 
Tickets:  $12 


The  directors  will  be  In  attendance 
A  Itmrted  number  of  advance  tickets 
are  available  at  vww  hotdocs.ca 
Tickets  lor  t)oth  screenings  will  also 
be  sold  at  the  door  beginning  at 
5  30  pm.  subject  to  availability 
A  limited  number    free  tickets 
lor  the  9:1 5  pm  screening  will  be 
available  lor  students  beginning 
a1  5.30  pm.  subject  to  availability 
Proper  ID  is  reqijired 


THURSDAY 


calendar 


AIVIARTE  DUELE/A  MAR  TE  DUELE 
(IT  HURTS  LOVING  YOU,  IT  HURTS 
~    YOU  TO  LOVE) 
10:008,1:00 

Werner  Herzog^s 
ENCOUNTERS  AT  THE 
END  OF  THE  WORLD 

4:30  @ 

Steve  Coogan,  Catherine  Keener 
&  Amy  Poehler 
HAMLET  2 
7:00  <f 

ENCOUNTERS  AT  THE  END 
OF  THE  WORLD 

 9:00  e 


Matthew  Broderick  in  John  Hughes^ 
FERRIS  BUELLER'S 
DAY  OFF 

4:30  a 

"The  mesmerfztng  narrative  recounts  a 
media  circus  of  unrivalled  malignance  " 
J  R  Jones,  CHICAGO  READER 

ROMAN  POLANSKI: 
WANTED  AND  DESIRED 

7:00  «■ 

Roman  Polanski  &  Isabelle  Adjani 
THE  TENANT 
^  9:00© 


TROPIC  THUNDER 

4:30  If 

"A  movie  of  real  energy,  levity,  and 
|ole  de  vivre," 
Scott  Foundas.  THE  VILUGE  VOICE 
Scarlett  Johansson,  Rebecca  Hall, 
Javier  Bardem  &  Penelope  Cruz 
in  Woody  Allen^s 
VICKY  CRISTINA  BARCELONA 
7:00  ff 

Rue  Morgue  Magazine  presents 
John  Carpenter^s 

@  THE  THING 

9:30  $10© 
www.rue-morque.com 


Edgar  G.  Ulmer^s 
(g)  DETOUR 
^  4:00  " 
FREE  to  Alter  Dark 
Passholders 


TORONTO  AFTER  DARK 
FILM  FESTIVAL 

@  TOKYO  GORE  POUCE 

7:00 

@  HOME  MOVIE 

9:45 

www.torontoafterdarkcom 


THIS  IS  NOT  A  READING  SERIES 
presents 

@  NEAL  STEPHENSON 
in  conversation  with 
MARKASQUITH 

8:00 

Advance  tickets  $1 0 

(Book  Rebate)  available  at 
Pages  Books  &  Magazines, 
256  Oueen  St  West 


THE  ROCKY  HORROR 
PICTURE  SHOW 

11:00  « 


FRIDAY 


Mervl  Slreep,  Pierce  Brosnan 
g,  Colm  Firlh 
MAMMA  MIA! 
4:15 

Christian  Bale,  Heatti  Ledger, 
iggie  Gyilenhaal,  Aaron  Eckhart, 
Michael  Caine  &  Gary  Oldman 
in  Christopher  Nolan's 
THE  DARK  KNIGHT 
6:30  i< 


ABSINTHE  FlUflS  presents 
k  READY 

9:30 

$7  $2  of  ticket  price  donated  to 
Sierra  Youth  Coalition/Coalition 
Jeunesse  Siera  and 
 Protect  Our  Winters 


"A  classic  " 
David  Denby,  THE  NEW  YORKER 
WALL-E 
4:30  @ 

@    THE  TORONTO 
FILM  CHALLENGE 

7:00  &  9:00 
$10 

www.torontotilmchallenge.com 


TORONTO  AFTER  DARK 
FILM  FESTIVAL 

OPENING  GAU 
LET  THE  RIGHT  ONE  IN 

7:00 

www.torontoafter(iark.com 

OZ/DARKSIDE 

10:30  i< 


TORONTO  AFTER  DARK 
FILM  FESTIVAL 

®  CLOSING  GALA 
I  SELL  THE  DEAD 

7:00 

www.torontoafterdark.com 

@  ROCK  PAPER  SCISSORS 

9:45 
$10 

www.rpsfilm.com 
www.worldrps.com 


'        /St  '^'^'^  Lombard 

CC)  NOTHING  SACRED 

4:30  S3 

^  Bruce  Campbell  in  Sam  Raimi's 

(C)  ARMY  OF  DARKNESS 

7:00  'l-i 

@  THE  ROCKY  HORROR 
PICTURE  SHOW 

9:00  " 

Sponsored  by  PROUD  FM103.9 
www.proudfm.com 

THE  ROCKY  HORROR 
PICTURE  SHOW 

11:30  u 


SATURDAY 


4  CMnslian  Bale,  Heath  Ledger, 

Maggie  Gyilenhaal,  Aaron  Eckhart, 
Michael  Caine  &  Garv  Oldman 
in  Christopher  Nolan^s 
THE  DARK  KNIGHT 
1:30 

NEW  35MM  PRINT 
Hiroshi  Teshigarhara's  Vision  of  Barcelona 
(g)  ANTONIO  GAUDI 
^         4:30  m 

MAMMA  MIA! 

THE  DARK  KNIGHT 

9:15  ><■ 


11  ©THANK  YOU  TANZANIA 

2:00 

$12/$8  students/seniors 

"Fresh  and  accessible," 
Uam  Ucey,  THE  GLOBE  AND  MAIL 

WALL-E 

4:30© 

'A  moirie  of  real  energy,  levity,  and  joie  de 
vivre"  Scott  Foundas,  THE  VILLAGE  VOICE 
VICKY  CRISTINA  BARCELONA 
7:00  * 

"Raunchy,  outspoken  and  smart." 

Lisa  Schwarzbaum, 
ENTERTAINMENT  WEEKLY 

TROPIC  THUNDER 

9:00  •* 


TORONTO  AFfER  DARK 
FILM  FESTIVAL 

@  IDIOTS  &  ANGELS 

4:00 

@MIRAGEMAN 

6:15 

©REPO!  THE  GENETIC 
OPERA 

8:45 

©DONKEY  PUNCH 

11:30 

www.torontoafterdark.com 


"Modest  and  good-hearted," 
Adam  Nayman.  EYE  WEEKLY 
Richie  Mehta's 
AMAL 
2:15  " 


PALESTINE  FILM  FESTIVAL 

S  Mother  ol  Pnlestiiii!/ 
SALT  OF  THIS  Sl-A 

G.:ii! 

S  A  Day  In  Palestine/ 
THE  LAND  SPEAKS  AllABIC 


■■/   • "  ■ .,  ^ 


Live  Cast  "Excited  Mental  State" 

Oct,  30  S  Nov,  1: 
S8  members.  S1 1  non-members 
Oct.  31:  S12  members,  S15  non-members 
Warning:  Cast  uses  foul  language 


Peace  & 
Justice 


Hosted  by  liailiau 

Celebrate 


in 


8:30  pm  Thursdays 
569  Spadina  Avenue 

«U  of  T  Multi-Faith  Centre. 


Teach  English 
Overseas 


TESOL/TESL  Teacher  Trainiag 
Certification  Courses 

•  Intensive  60-Hout  Program 

•  Classroom  Management  Techniqaes 

•  Detailed  Lesson  Planning 

•  ESL  Skills  Development 

•  Comprehensive  Teaching  Materials 

•  Interactive  Teaching  Practicom 

•  IntemationaUy  Recognized  Certificate 

•  Teacher  Placement  Service 

•  Money  Baclt  Guarantee  Included 

•  Thousands  of  Satisfied  Students 


PALESTINE  FIIJM  FESTIVAL 

P  CHROHiatSOf  ARtFUGEF- 
m  EPISOOI II  THK  DAII.r  NAKBAS 


i Sound  ol  Ihe  Street/ 
S  ORtVMC  TO  ZIG7IGLAND 
4IIII 
FlM/ 

S  THE  OtIVt  HARVEST  7.U0 

IGotng  lot »  VMtV 
S  lEUJNG  STRINGS  «  30 
iMwwIplIca 


OXFORD  SEMINARS 

416-924-3240/1-800-269-6719 

www.oxfordseniinars.ca 


The  Varsity 


MONDAY,  OCTOBER  6, 2008 


HART  HOUSE 

WWW.  harthouse.ca 


Required  for  Farm  Committee 
&  Social  Justice  Committee 

Thursday,  October  1 6*" 

8am  -  7pm  @  Hart  House 
10am  -  2pm  @  UTM,  UTSC  Student  Affairs 

Check:  www.harthouse.ca  for  candidate  biographies  after  Oct.  8* 

Are/  jjow  yeA^ljj  +d  va+«? 
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Concussion  research  has  potential 
to  save  athletes'  careers 


JUDITH  KWOK 

For  many  athletes,  a  concussion  means 
walking  away  from  the  sport  that  defines 
their  lives. 

Concussions  are  the  most  common  type 
of  traumatic  brain  injury,  causing  a  momen- 
tary interference  with  the  brain's  ability  to 
function,  regardless  of  their  severity.  Con- 
trary to  popular  belief,  concussions  do  not 
involve  a  loss  of  consciousness,  but  may 
affect  memory,  judgment,  or  coordination. 
The  most  frequent  concussion  symptoms 
are  amnesia — loss  of  memory  of  the  impact 
that  caused  the  trauma — and  confusion. 
Although  the  brain  is  surrounded  by  cere- 
brospinal fluid,  which  functions  to  protect 
it  from  light  trauma,  this  fluid  is  not  always 
capable  of  absorbing  more  severe  impact 
forces  associated  with  a  concussion. 

To  better  understand  the  impact  of  con- 
cussions on  athletes,  U  of  T  researchers 
Dr.  Lynda  Mainwaring  and  Dr.  Doug  Rich- 
ards of  the  Faculty  of  Physical  Education 
and  Health,  in  collaboration  with  their  col- 
leagues from  Toronto  Rehab,  Dr.  Comper 
and  Dr.  Green,  are  in  the  midst  of  the  Var- 
sity Athlete  Concussion  Research  Project. 
Started  in  2000,  one  of  the  study's  key  re- 
search objectives  is  to  empirically  validate 
the  existing  University  of  Toronto  return- 
to-play  guidelines.  According  to  Michael 
Hutchison,  a  graduate  student  working  on 
the  project  with  Dr.  Mainwaring,  "there 
exists  over  25  return-to-play  guidelines  in 
the  world  for  allowing  athletes  to  get  back 
to  the  field  after  injury  but  none  have  been 
validated  [experimentally]."  Experimental 
affirmation  of  return-to-play  guidelines 
consist  of  balancing  the  athlete's  desire  to 
return  to  the  field  with  the  possible  risk  for 
musculoskeletal  injury  or  another  concus- 
sion. Essentially,  it's  a  matter  of  finding  the 
time  that,  as  Hutchinson  puts  it,  is  "just 
right." 

To  achieve  this  objective  the  researchers 


combine  science  and  sports.  Their  study 
consists  of  neuropsychological  baseline 
testing,  post-injury  neuropsychological 
follow-ups,  and  prudent  medical  manage- 
ment. Athletes  who  undergo  baseline  test- 
ing are  those  deemed  to  be  at  a  high  risk 
for  concussion  through  their  involvement 
in  contact  sports  such  as  basketball,  foot- 
ball, rugby,  or  hockey.  So  far,  500  Varsity 
athletes  have  undergone  a  baseline  test, 
5  to  10  per  cent  of  which  have  sustained  a 
concussion.  Baseline  testing  not  only  incor- 
porates computerized  neurocognitive  mea- 
sures but  also  neuropsychological  tests, 
which  includes  a  standardized  paper  and 
pencil  test  known  to  be  sensitive  to  mild 
traumatic  brain  injury. 

If  an  athlete  experiences  a  concussion, 
they  are  re-tested  immediately  and  then  at 
regular  intervals  until  recovery  is  complete 
or  baseline  functioning  is  achieved.  After 
each  concussion,  every  athlete  goes  to  the 
sports  medicine  clinic  run  by  Dr.  Richards. 
To  assess  neurocognitive  and  emotional 
functioning,  the  research  team  measures 
indicators  like  reaction  time,  information- 
processing,  attention,  working  memory, 
visual-spatial  processing,  and  the  athletes' 
emotional  response  to  injury. 

The  Varsity  Athlete  Concussion  Research 
project  is  a  truly  multifaceted  undertaking. 
Dr.  Mainwaring  hopes  that  this  research 
will  reveal  better  ways  to  ensure  a  smooth 
rehabilitative  process  for  concussed  ath- 
letes. The  study  has  also  allowed  numer- 
ous students  to  delve  into  this  field  of 
research  and  pursue  pertinent  graduate 
work.  The  rehabilitative  success  of  our 
Varsity  athletes  can  be  attributed  to  a  true 
partnership  between  the  athletes,  coaches, 
and  other  staff  members.  The  tremendous 
potential  this  study  could  have  on  research 
and  clinical  care  can  be  summed  up  by  Dr. 
Mainwaring's  remark  that,  "There  will  al- 
ways be  another  game,  but  you  only  have 
one  brain." 


Some  athletes  are  famous  for  the  traumatic  head  injuries  they've  suf- 
fered. Eric  Lindros'  hockey  career  was  cut  short  due  to  concussions. 


Changing  lives  with  WIFi 

Dr.  Eric  Brewer  has  a  plan  that  could  transform  the  Third  World 
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Triple  chocolate  cheesecake, 
banana  cream  pie,  and  creme 
\  brulee.  Are  you  salivating  yet? 
[  Most  of  us  are  well  acquainted 
\  with  food  cravings,  but  what 
many  don't  know  is  cravings  are 
usually  an  indication  of  some 
nutrient  deficiency  in  the  body, 
f  So  when  you're  yearning  for  a 
^  sugary  treat,  what  your  body 
'  really  needs  may  be  a  handful 
of  broccoli.  Cravings  are  usually 
psychological  in  nature,  but  nu- 
merous studies  by  naturopathic 
doctors  and  food  scientists  have 
revealed  that  there  is  also  a 
physiological  aspect. 

When  desiring  sweets, 
the  body  actually  requires  a 
multitude  of  nutrients  such  as 
chromium,  phosphorus,  or  tryp- 
tophan. Most  sweets  do  not  con- 
1  tain  these  nutrients.  However; 
I  eating  one  of  the  large  varieties 
I  of  fruits,  vegetables,  cheese,  and 
!'  even  meats  would  successfully 
I  satiate  this  need.  If  you  desire 
I  oily  or  fatty  foods,  the  body  is 
I  likely  in  need  of  calcium  which 
I  can  be  obtained  from  cheese, 
'  legumes,  and  sesame.  When  in 
the  mood  for  alcohol  or  other 
recreational  drugs,  this  could  be 
I  a  sign  of  low  protein,  avenin,  or 
I  potassium,  which  can  be  found 
F  in  nuts,  granola  or  black  olives, 
respectively. 
The  body  is  a  complex  system, 
I  in  which  appetite,  hunger  and 
food  cravings  are  under  the 
control  of  hormones.  Studies 
^  conducted  at  the  University 
I  of  California  by  Mary  Dallman 
and  her  lab  suggest  that  people 
tend  to  crave  comfort  food  in 
response  to  chronic  stress.  They 
found  that  adrenal  hormones 
such  as  glucocorticoids  were 
elevated  in  rats  under  stress, 
which  led  to  "pleasure-seeking 
^  behaviors"  such  as  eating  foods 
1  high  in  fat  and  sugar.  Abdominal 
I  obesity  is  often  the  result,  and 
I  excess  fat  deposits  act  to  inhibit 
I  the  stress  system.  According  to 
I  Norman  Pecoraro,  a  post-doc  in 
I  Dallman's  lab,  "it  could  explain 
(...)  why  solace  is  often  sought  in 
such  foods  by  people  with  stress, 
anxiety  or  depression.  It  also 
could  help  to  explain  bulimic  and 
night-binging  eating  disorders." 

Indulging  in  the  occasional 
treat  is  no  crime,  but  if  you 
constantly  crave  food  high  in  fat, 
sugar,  or  salt,  this  can  result  in 
severe  health  problems  such  as 
hypertension  or  cardiovascular 
heart  disease.  Pecoraro  suggests, 
"In  the  short  term,  if  you're 
chronically  stressed  it  might  be 
worth  eating  and  sleeping  a  little 
more  to  calm  down,  perhaps  at 
the  expense  of  gaining  a  few 
pounds.  But  seeking  a  long-term 
solution  in  comfort  foods— rath- 
er than  fixing  the  source  of  the 
stress  or  your  relationship  to  the 
source  of  the  stress— is  going  to 
be  bad  for  you."  Get  to  the  root 
of  your  food  cravings  by  opting 
^  for  the  healthier  alternative. 

I  The  full  list  on  healthy  food 
craving  solutions  can  be  found 
at  tinyurl.com/omxr6 
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YASMIN  TAYAG 

Dr  Eric  Brewer  believes  WiFi  can  save 
the  developing  world. 

Speaking  before  a  crowd  of  budding 
computer  engineers  at  U  of  T's  Bahen 
Centre  last  Tuesday,  Brewer  delivered 
a  lecture  entitled  "Tech  for  Developing 
Regions:  Computer  Science  Matters," 
the  first  of  U  of  T's  Computer  Science 
Distinguished  Lecture  Series. 

An  accomplished  computer  scientist 
himself.  Brewer  co-founded  the  Inktomi 
Corporation  in  1996.  Since  2005  Brewer 
has  also  been  on  partial  leave  as  di- 
rector of  research  at  Intel.  His  current 
work  focuses  on  connecting  rural  and 
urban  regions  of  developing  nations 
through  a  wireless  networking  scheme 
he  invented  called  WiLDNet. 

WiFi  as  we  know  it  provides  inter- 
net service  within  a  radius  of  several 
meters,  as  found  in  coffee  shops  and 
school  libraries.  On  the  other  hand, 
WiLDNet,  which  is  short  for  Wireless 
Long  Distance  Network,  will  be  used 
to  connect  rural  communities  across 
entire  nations.  These  communities  in- 
clude three  to  four  billion  people  world- 


wide who  live  on  less  than  two  dollars  a 
day.  His  goal  is  to  use  technology  to  ac- 
celerate growth  and  prosperity  among 
these  populations. 

Brewer's  driving  force  is  his  "wireless 
hypothesis"  which  claims  that  wireless 
systems  are  the  first  truly  viable  infra- 
structure for  rural  areas  because  they 
connect  large  areas  at  a  very  low  cost. 
"Wireless  is  so  affordable  that  you  can 
put  it  in  rural  areas  right  now,  and  we're 


going  to  do  that,"  he  explained.  He  be- 
lieves that  introducing  such  systems 
can  lead  to  increased  rural  income, 
bringing  about  other  types  of  infra- 
structure such  as  health  care,  educa- 
tion, and  government. 

How  feasible  are  these  grand  inten- 
tions? According  to  Brewer,  there  have 
already  been  a  number  of  successful 
WiFi  experiments  where  connectivity 
has  increased  rural  income  and  qual- 
ity of  life.  The  introduction  of  wireless 


connectivity  to  the  Aravind  Eye  Hospi- 
tals in  Tamil  Nadu,  India  has  provided 
thousands  of  rural  villagers  with  eye 
care  they  would  have  otherwise  never 
received  due  to  the  severe  shortage  of 
doctors  in  the  area.  Connected  by  an 
antenna  and  a  small  Linux  router,  these 
one-room  clinics  are  equipped  with  a 
single  PC  and  a  high-quality  webcam 
which  allows  patients  to  video-confer- 
ence with  doctors  in  distant  hospitals. 


For  these  doctors,  who  are  used  to 
working  without  instruments,  the  pa- 
tient interview  is  the  most  important 
tool  in  diagnosis.  Of  the  80,000  patients 
who  have  used  this  service,  over  14,000 
have  gone  from  being  essentially  blind 
to  having  effective  vision,  and  85  per 
cent  have  since  been  able  to  generate 
their  own  income. 

Another  company,  l.T.  Mountain, 
uses  WiFi  connectivity  to  send  medical 
audio  files  to  Bangalore,  where  trained 


workers  transcribe  the  files  and  send 
the  text  documents  back  to  the  doc- 
tors. Outsourcing  transcription  from 
cities  to  isolated  areas  generates  an  av- 
erage of  eight  dollars  an  hour — a  huge 
amount  by  rural  standards — for  each 
employee. 

Of  course,  the  wireless  revolution 
has  its  setbacks.  The  biggest  challenge 
Brewer  has  faced  so  far  is  the  low  pow- 
er grid  quality  in  these  areas.  The  un- 
predictable spikes  and  swells  of  voltage 
are  responsible  for  90  per  cent  of  WiLD- 
Net's  hardware  faults,  such  as  damage 
to  power  adapters  and  batteries.  This 
poses  a  health  risk  to  residents,  who 
often  try  to  refill  the  battery  acid  them- 
selves. As  solutions  to  these  problems, 
Brewer's  team  developed  a  low-voltage 
disconnect  circuit  which  completely 
shuts  off  the  power  at  the  first  sign  of 
fluctuation.  This  includes  a  solar  con- 
troller that  effectively  charges  batteries 
independent  of  varj^ng  power  levels. 

For  Brewer,  who  offers  his  software 
for  free,  the  next  step  is  to  find  a  com- 
pany that  shares  his  goals  to  operate 
the  WiFi  networks.  "It's  not  about  get- 
ting web  pages  to  a  rural  village,  it's 
about  using  the  technology  to  directly 
address  the  real  problems,  whether 
that's  health  care,  education,  good  gov- 
ernments, remittances,  microfinance. 
All  those  need  technical  innovation." 
Though  it  may  take  some  time  to  con- 
vince companies  of  his  project's  worth. 
Brewer  shows  no  signs  of  worry:  "1 
think  they  will  come,  if  we're  patient 
about  it." 


It's  not  at)out  getting  web  pages  to  a  rural 
village,  it's  about  using  the  technology  to 
directly  address  the  real  problems' 
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U  of  T  Student  wins  Ontario  Genomics  Institute  fellowship 


LEANNA  RESPLANDOR 


Xinchen  Wang,  a  3rd  year  Biochemistry  student, 
was  one  of  the  lucky  few  that  got  down  and  dirty 
with  scientific  research  this  summer.  He  was  the 
only  U  of  T  student  to  receive  a  2008  Summer  Re- 
search Fellowship  with  the  Ontario  Genomics  In- 
titute  (OGl),  along  with  six  other  students  around 
the  province. 

This  highly  regarded  Fellowship,  which  has  been 
offered  for  the  past  six  years,  is  intended  to  promote 
research  in  the  fields  of  genomics,  proteomics,  and 
bioinformatics.  Students  are  given  the  opportunity 
to  participate  in  meaningful  research  under  the  su- 
pervision of  an  expert  in  a  genomics-related  field. 

Wang's  research  involved  the  use  of  microarrays 
to  predict  acute  lung  injury  (ALI)  in  transplant  pa- 
tients using  tissue  samples  from  donor  lungs. 

"It's  about  75-80  per  cent  accurate.  Right  now, 
we're  using  both  rat  and  mouse  models,  but  to  ac- 
tually predict  ALI,  we  used  human  library  data  sets. 
We  looked  at  genes  that  were  commonly  expressed 
in  all  sorts  of  studies,  the  most  statistically  robust. 
Hopefully  it'll  apply  to  actual  people  so  that  we  can 
test  the  tissues  before  transplantation  to  see  which 
lungs  should  be  transplanted  and  which  should  be 
thrown  out,"  Wang  explains. 

In  addition  to  being  able  to  conduct  clinically 
relevant  work,  the  OGl  Summer  Fellowship  also 
provides  the  chance  to  discuss  projects  with  other 
fellows  in  the  program  every  two  weeks.  "It  feels 
more  personal,  because  this  year  we  only  had  sev- 
en people.  You  get  to  talk  to  them,  and  you  actually 
learn  a  lot  more  because  you  get  exposed  to  what 
everyone  else  is  doing  in  their  different  fields.  It  was 
a  lot  better  than  the  one  1  took  last  year,  the  Sum- 
mer Student  Program  at  St.  Michael's  Hospital,  be- 
cause even  though  you  met  every  week,  there  were 
three  hundred  people  in  the  program." 

The  OGl  Fellowship  consists  of  a  mandatory  ori- 
entation session,  journal  club  meetings,  and  an 
opportunity  to  present  your  research  at  the  end 


iiR  5Decies  cross-platform  meta-analysis  of  acute  '""3  injury 
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Xinchen  Wang  recently  took  part  in  the  Ontario  Genomics  Institute's  summer  fellowship. 


of  the  summer. 

Besides  research  experience,  Wang  also  believes 
the  Fellowship  gave  him  invaluable  insight  into  the 
scientific  private  sector:  "OGl  is  a  not-for-profit  or- 
ganization in  the  private  sector,  so  they  aren't  as 
academic  as  St.  Mike's,  or  [Toronto  General  Hos- 
pital]. It's  kind  of  nice  to  see  how  the  world  is  like 
outside  of  academic  research,  because  that's  rcire 
to  see  in  your  undergraduate  experience." 


One  of  the  goals  of  this  summer  fellowship  is  to 
cultivate  undergraduate  interest  in  genomics  or 
bioinformatics.  Although  Wang  still  finds  himself 
switching  subject  POSts  every  two  months,  he 
displays  a  strong  passion  for  clinical  research.  "If 
I'm  going  to  do  research,  I'd  like  it  to  be  something 
applicable  to  people,"  Wang  says  candidly,  "but  I'm 
probably  going  to  change  my  mind  again  from  now 
and  when  I  graduate." 


More  information  on  the 
OGl  Summer  Research 
Fellowship  can  be  found 
on  the  website  at  www. 
ontariogenomics.ca. 
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Blues  soccer  teams  on  a  roll 


Men  score  three  straight  wins 


Surging  women's  team  looks  ahead  to  playoffs 


'This  year  the  team  has  gelled  within  the  first  couple 
of  weeks  which  has  just  been  amazing' 


'The  girls  are  really  applying  everything  and  everyone 
is  stepping  up  all  over  the  field' 


SHONITH  RAJENDRAN 

The  Varsity  Blues  men's  soccer  team  recorded 

two  strong  offensive  showings  Sept  27  and  28, 
first  against  the  Trent  Excalibur  and  the  Royal 
Military  College  Paladins.  With  Trent  being 
the  only  team  this  year  to  shut  the  Blues  out, 
the  4-2  result  on  Saturday  came  as  a  welcome 
reassurance  in  the  team's  finishing  ability. 

The  Excalibur  looked  ready  to  score  an  ear- 
ly goal  off  of  a  miscue  by  the  Toronto  defense, 
but  John  Smits,  the  rookie  keeper  who  took 
over  for  the  injured  Luciano  Lombardi,  came 
up  with  the  early  save.  Two  minutes  later, 
Toronto  attacked  the  right  wing  as  first-year 
midfielder  Geoffrey  Borgmann  crossed  the 
ball  to  forward  Seung  Bok  Lee,  who  got  the 
height  on  the  Trent  goalkeeper,  heading  the 
ball  in  to  give  Toronto  the  1-0  lead.  Toronto 
conquered  offensively  for  the  rest  of  the  half 
with  a  second  goal  at  the  22  minute  mark.  The 
Borgmann-Bok  Lee  team  hooked  up  again, 
when  a  cross  by  Borgmann  bounced  around 
the  Trent  box  before  a  goal  by  Lee. 

Toronto  captain  Dustin  Chung  praised  Borg- 
mann's  play.  "Geoff's  our  key  man  on  the  right- 
wing,"  he  said.  "He  put  the  work  in  today  and 
we're  just  glad  that  it  was  productive." 

A  third  goal  was  scored  at  27  minutes  off 
of  a  free  kick  redirected  by  third-year  striker 
Nordo  Gooden.  The  first-half  ended  with  Trent 
taking  advantage  of  a  pass  back  to  the  goal- 
keeper, slowed  down  by  weather  conditions 
on  the  synthetic  field.  Trent  striker  Thaddeus 
Bolton  capitalized  on  the  error  by  intercept- 
ing the  pass,  maneuvering  around  Smits  to 
score  for  his  team. 

Coach  Capotosto  singled  out  Toronto's  de- 
fensive play  as  an  area  to  improve  on  in  the 
weeks  ahead.  "We  were  taking  things  for 


granted  on  the  field.  We  weren't  getting  into 
position  early  and  we  were  a  little  disoriented 
defensively." 

Second-half  action  saw  striker  Alexander 
Raphael  score  Toronto's  fourth  goal  on  a  pen- 
alty kick  shortly  before  Bolton  tapped  the  ball 
towards  Toronto's  line  at  the  other  end  of  the 
field.  While  Smits  looked  to  have  successfully 
cleared  the  ball,  the  line-judge  ruled  that  it 
had  crossed  the  threshold.  Trent  recorded 
their  second  goal. 

"We  were  a  little  disappointed  that  we  tied 
[Trent]  0-0  about  a  week  ago,  so  we  went  back 
to  the  drawing  board  in  training  sessions  and 
we  worked  on  the  wing  channels  and  getting 
crosses  in.  We  did  exactly  that  today,"  said 
Chung. 

In  Sunday's  game  against  the  RMC  Paladins, 
the  Blues  continued  this  show  of  offensive  fi- 
nesse with  a  convincing  4-0  win  over  the  bot- 
tom seed  in  the  Eastern  division.  Niko  Pesa, 
a  first-year  forward  from  Burlington,  Ontario 
and  striker  Raphael  each  scored  two  goals. 

Asked  about  the  team's  performance  this 
year,  particularly  on  the  offensive  side,  Rapha- 
el commented  on  the  team's  chemistry.  "The 
difference  between  this  year  and  previous 
years  [...]  is  the  way  we  work  together.  Last 
year,  we  had  a  skillful  team,  but  we  weren't  re- 
ally able  to  connect.  This  year  the  team  has 
gelled  within  the  first  couple  of  weeks  which 
has  just  been  amazing." 

With  these  two  wins,  the  Blues  move  from 
eighth  to  sixth  place  in  the  Canadian  Interuni- 
versity  Sport  ranking  for  men's  soccer.  Last 
Saturday,  the  Blues  picked  up  another  win 
with  a  3-1  victory  over  the  Nipissing  Lakers. 
If  the  Blues  can  continue  these  dominating  of- 
fensive performances,  Toronto  fans  can  look 
forward  to  a  very  interesting  post-season. 


GRACE  IM 

The  University  of  Toronto  Varsity  Blues  women's 

soccer  team  lost  last  Saturday  to  the  Nipissing 
Lakers.  The  heartbreaking  2-0  loss  ended  Toron- 
to's spectacular  four-game  streak  that  saw  them 
climb  the  national  rankings  to  fourth  in  the  CIS.  It 
also  ended  their  two-and-a-half  week  reign  as  the 
top-ranked  team  in  the  OUA  as  they  fell  to  second 
behind  the  University  of  Ottawa. 

The  results  at  Education  Centre  Field  are  disap- 
pointing for  the  Blues.  Toronto  has  built  high  ex- 
pectations through  the  first  half  of  their  14-game 
season,  dominating  their  opponents  in  their  last 
four.  Undefeated  at  home  with  a  7-1  record,  the 
Blues  had  proven  to  be  a  top  contender  in  the 
OUA. 

"It's  been  a  really  great  team  effort,"  explained 
interim  head  coach  Eva  Havaris  on  September  28 
following  the  game  against  RMC.  "The  girls  are  re- 
ally applying  everything  and  everyone  is  stepping 
up  all  over  the  field.  It  makes  it  tougher  for  those 
teams  coming  in  to  play  us.  We  have  a  fantastic 
group  of  girls;  a  very  coachable  group.  When  we 
have  a  game  plan  and  a  focus  for  the  week,  every 
single  person  is  applying  it." 

A  defence-first  mentality  is  a  winning  tactic  for 
the  team.  It  has  proven  to  be  the  Blues  strongest 
asset  on  the  field  and  the  toughest  for  their  op- 
ponents to  overcome.  Prior  to  the  game  against 
Nipissing,  they  allowed  only  two  goals  in  eight 
games  played.  In  their  game  against  the  Royal 
Military  College  Paladins,  the  Blues  completely 
shutdown  their  opponents  as  RMC  failed  to  mus- 
ter even  a  shot  on  goal  all  game. 

"We've  got  some  experienced  players  back 
there  that  are  really  solid,"  said  Coach  Havaris. 
"They  are  committed  to  that  defensive  part  of 
the  game  and  all  of  them  are  playing  as  a  unit 
right  now." 


While  the  defence  has  always  been  strong 
for  the  Blues,  their  offensive  game  has  shown 
remarkable  growth.  They  outscored  their  op- 
ponents by  a  stunning  20-1  margin  in  the  four 
games  prior  to  Nipissing,  compared  to  the  6-1 
goal  margin  in  the  four  games  before  that.  Coach 
Havaris  stressed  that  the  team's  recent  offensive 
surge  coincided  with  the  coaching  staff's  plan 
for  the  season. 

"We  had  an  entire  season  planned  as  a  coach- 
ing staff,"  explained  Coach  Havaris.  "For  the  first 
phase,  we  were  focusing  on  our  defence.  We're 
just  finishing  up  our  phase  two  now  which  was 
all  about  our  transition  game  and  our  finish- 
ing. For  the  last  two  and  a  half  weeks  what  you 
are  seeing  is  a  product  of  our  practices  and  our 
game  plan." 

Even  with  Saturday's  loss,  the  Blues  are  well 
positioned  to  receive  a  first-round  bye  in  post- 
season quarterfinal  action  and  a  chance  to  fin- 
ish first  overall  in  the  OUA.  With  only  five  games 
remaining  in  the  regular  season,  the  players  are 
looking  eagerly  towards  an  opportunity  to  have 
home  field  advantage  in  the  quarterfinals  and 
possibly  the  finals. 

"  [The  playoffs  are]  definitely  not  in  the  back  of 
our  minds,  it's  definitely  in  the  front  and  that's  all 
that  we  really  want  to  do,"  said  rookie  forward 
Jennifer  Siu.  "And  we're  going  to  work  extremely 
hard,  [and  do]  whatever  it  takes  to  get  there  and 
win." 

"It's  in  the  back  of  our  minds,  yes  of  course, 
but  as  a  staff  that's  not  our  focus,"  said  Coach 
Havaris,  who  was  quick  to  emphasize  that  she 
was  still  taking  things  one  game  at  a  time.  "Our 
focus  is  to  get  to  that  next  point  that  we  want  to 
get  to  as  a  team.  The  biggest  part  is  that  we're 
on  track  for  what  we  want  to  achieve  by  the  end 
of  the  season.  Now  we're  entering  phase  three 
of  our  plan." 


1  NEXT  GAMES 

9^0^^  Ryerson  Rams  vs.  Toronto  at  Varsity  Centre  Oa.  8  at  9:00  p.m.  HH 

Ryerson  Rams  vs.  Toronto  at  Varsity  Centre  Oct.  8  at  7:00  p.m. 

thevarsitysports@hotmail.com 
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No  reason  to  feel  blue 

Compared  to  the  disappointing  Yankees,  tine  Jays  were  successful  this  season 


MATT  McKAY 

Associate  Sports  Editor 


1  had  the  good  fortune  of  covering 
the  Blue  Jays'  final  home  game  of  the 
regular  season  against  the  Yankees 
for  the  radio  station  FAN590.  I'll  ad- 
mit I  spent  most  of  the  first  half  help- 
ing FAN  reporter,  Zack  Cooper,  figure 
out  the  drafting  order  for  his  hockey 
pool.  This  sort  of  thing  can  happen 
during  a  meaningless  game  of  base- 
ball, even  with  Roy  Halladay  on  the 
bump  looking  for  his  20th  win  of  the 
season.  But  at  least  1  wasn't  as  bad  as 
Barry  Davis  from  Rogers  Sportsnet, 
playing  Scrabble  with  his  wife  over 
Facebook.  Though  if  1  think  about  it, 
I'm  sure  if  1  had  a  laptop,  I  would  have 
been  on  Facebook  improving  my  on- 
line pickup  lines. 

It  was  probably  the  fourth  inning 
when  1  started  to  pay  attention.  The 
Jays  struck  for  three  runs  to  make  it 
a  5-1  game,  and  I  was  feeling  some  ex- 
citement for  Halladay.  While  watch- 
ing Halladay  dominate  the  Yankees 
is  always  exciting,  this  time  it  felt 
different,  removing  some  of  my  dis- 
appointment for  the  Jays'  offense 
wasting  the  best  pitching  staff  in  the 
Majors  and  missing  the  playoffs  for 
the  fifteenth  straight  year.  Fans  at 
the  game  gave  Halladay  huge  stand- 
ing ovations  after  each  inning,  go- 
ing crazy  after  Halladay  finished  the 
game,  securing  his  20th  win. 

"Did  you  see  who  was  the  first  one 
to  congratulate  Roy?"  Barry  Davis 
asked  me.  "A.J.  Burnett,"  he  said. 
Good  ol*  Burnett  finally  had  his  break- 
out season  just  in  time  to  opt  out  of 
his  contract  and  ask  for  more  money. 


Cy  Young  candidate  Roy  Halladay  shone  this  season  with  20 


But  the  fans  were  happy,  the  players 
content,  and  it  made  the  season  feel 
like  a  success  despite  how  frustrat- 
ingly  inconsistent  it  had  been. 

The  game  left  me  wondering  whose 
fans  were  more  disappointed  with 
their  team  this  year:  the  Blue  Jays 
or  the  Yankees?  Spending  the  entire 
summer  at  the  FAN,  I  had  read  many 
articles  on  the  Jays'  lack  of  offense, 
GM  J.P.  Ricciardi's  incompetence,  and 
A.J.  Burnett's  questionable  future  in 
Toronto.  I'm  sick  of  the  Toronto  me- 
dia continuously  bashing  the  Jays.  It 
seems  like  they  forget  that  the  Jays 
are  in  the  toughest  division  in  base- 
ball against  the  two  biggest  payrolls 


in  baseball,  the  Yankees  and  the  Red 
Sox.  Now,  the  Jays  also  have  to  deal 
with  the  powerful  Tampa  Bay  Rays, 
who  came  out  of  nowhere  to  win  the 
American  League  East  this  year. 

If  I  were  a  hardcore  Yankees  fan  this 
year,  I'd  probably  be  borderline  sui- 
cidal. Yankee  Stadium  closed  down 
this  season,  and  for  the  first  time  in 
13  years  the  Bronx  Bombers  didn't 
make  the  playoffs.  What  a  year  to 
come  up  lame.  There  will  be  no  play- 
off games  in  Yankee  Stadium's  swan 
song.  This  disappointment  comes 
amidst  the  New  York  Times  reporting 
that  the  Yankees'  deal  with  New  York 
City  to  build  their  new  billion-dollar 


HOCKEY  -  Varsity  Arena 
Friday,  October  10 

Men  vs.  Guelph  -  7:30  p.m. 
Saturday,  October  11 
Men  vs.  Brock  -  7:30p.m. 
Sunday,  October  12 

Women  vs.  Windsor  -  5:00p.m. 

LACROSSE  -  Bacl<  Campus  East 
Saturday,  October  11 

Men  vs.  Carleton  - 1:00  p.m. 

SOCCER  •  Varsity  Centre 
Wednesday,  October  8 

Women  vs.  Ryerson  ■  7:00  p.m. 
Men  vs.  Ryerson  -  9:00  p.m. 
Friday,  October  10 
Men  vs.  Queen's  •  6:00  p.m. 
Saturday,  October  11 
Women  vs.  Ottawa  -  2:00  p.m. 
Sunday,  October  12 
Women  vs.  Laurentian  - 1:00  p..m. 


TICKET  ^  BREAK 

www.TICK6T8REAK.com 


Stadium  may  have  violated  tax  regu- 
lations and  state  laws.  Ticket  prices 
for  halfway  decent  seats  in  the  new 
stadium  have  soared  to  the  point 
where  a  $500  seat  near  home  plate 
will  be  considered  a  bargain. 

But  hey,  the  team's  payroll  for 
2008  was  a  mere  $209  million.  If  they 
want  to  maintain  that  exorbitant 


payroll,  they'll  have  to  hit  up  the 
fans  for  more  money  despite  having 
a  crappy  season.  God  knows  the  To- 
ronto Maple  Leafs  have  no  problem 
doing  that.  Let's  do  the  math:  the 
Yanks'  89  wins  costs  around  $2.35 
million  per  victory.  Compare  that 
to  the  Jays'  $98  million  2008  payroll 
and  86  wins,  and  you've  got  just  un- 
der $1.14  million  per  win. 

The  highlight  of  my  final  home 
reportage  was  the  post-game  inter- 
views in  the  Yankees'  locker  room 
where  I  saw  first-hand  just  how 
tough  the  New  York  media  can  be. 
Yanks'  manager  Joe  Girardi  was  get- 
ting killed  on  questions  about  him 
allegedly  covering  up  an  injury  to 
his  all-star  closer  Mariano  Rivera. 
The  media  repeatedly  insinuated 
to  Girardi  that  he  had  caused  the 
injury  by  using  Rivera  too  much 
after  the  pitcher  complained  about 
his  body  being — and  I'm  not  making 
this  up — "cranky."  When  the  press 
had  finished  with  Girardi  they  open- 
ly and  heatedly  discussed  him  in 
front  of  several  Yankee  players.  On 
the  way  to  the  press  box,  some  an- 
grily suggested  that  Girardi  should 
be  fired. 

While  it  was  frustrating  to  watch 
an  entire  Jays'  game  this  season,  I 
think  cheering  for  the  Yankees  would 
have  been  much,  much  harder. 


CLASSIFIEDS 


HELP  WANTED 


SERVICES 


EITELBACH  CHOCOLATES 

Retail  sales  help  wanted  immediately  for 
Saturdays  at  our  Bloor/Bay  location.  Also 
seasonal  Christmas  sales  help  wanted. 
Bloor/Bay  and  King/Bay  locations. 
Please  indicate  availability  on  applica- 
tion. Fax:  (416)  256-0925 
e-mail:  sales@eitelbach.com 

VOLUNTEER  MENTORS  NEEDED 

to  assist  students(grades  5-8)one-on  one 
to  complete  exciting  projects,  one  hour 
per  week  for  10-12  weeks.  Orientation  is 
at  the  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in 
Educ,  U  of  Ton  aSunday  morning.  Please 
contact  John  Bertram(416-949-5869)or 
destress23@yahoo.ca. 


NEED  RESUME/COVER  LETTER  HELP? 

Proofread,  grammar,  style  &  presenta- 
tion. Larissa  Schwartz,  B.B.A.,  B.Ed., 
M.Ed.,  larissa_schwartz@hotmail.com. 

ATTENTION  PHARMACY  STUDENTS, 
PHARMACISTS  &  ANYBODY  ELSE 

Retired  pharmacy  grad  writes  on  the 
future  of  pharmacy  on  his  blog  and  other 
topics. 

Go  to  http://murrayrubin.blogspot.com 


TUTORING 


FOR  SALE 


VINYL  RECORDS  &  CDs 

High  quality,  hand-picked  selec- 
tion. Major  &  minor  musical  genres. 
We  buy  and  sell.  3  minutes  S  of  College 
&  St.  George,  18  Baldwin.  416-979-2822. 
Around  Again  Records. 

IF  YOU  ARE  HAVING  PROBLEMS  WITH 
YOUR  MATTRESS  IN  RESIDENCE 

relief  is  readily  available.  Call  Peter  at 
416-457-2709  for  a  selection  including 
quilted  top  single  ($169),  pillow  top 
($199),  euro  top  (239),  etc.  Delivery 
is  only  $20  or  pick-up.  Your  comfort  is 
guaranteed. 


MATH,  STATS,  AND  SCIENCE  TUTOR 
AVAILABLE 

All  first  and  second  year  courses,  includ- 
ing organic  chemistry  and  statistics.  Ask 
about  our  downtown  satellite  office. 
www.mostly-math.com  416-502-1717 

MCAT,  TOEFL,  lELTS.GRE 
AND  GMAT  TUTORING 

No  minimum  hours  to  sign  up  for,  pay-as- 
you-go  system,  resources  supplied. 
www.mostly-math.com  416-502-1717 


EDITING 


EXPERT  PROFESSIONAL  EDITING 

From  format  to  style,  of  academic  arti- 
cles, theses,  and  dissertations.  Graduate 
students  only.  APA,  MLA  styles  are  spe- 
cialties. Mary  Anne  Carswell,  MA,  MEd, 
mcarswell@sympatico.ca,  416-303-3106. 


VARSITY  CLASSIFIEDS  cost  $12.00  for  twenty-five  words.  $0.25  for  each 
additional  word.  Rates  include  one  line  of  bold  type  for  the  ad  header. 
No  copy  changes  after  submission.  Submit  ads  by  email,  mail  or  phone. 

Ads  must  be  submitted  at  least  four  days  prior  to  publication. 
Varsity  Classifieds,  21  Sussex  Ave,  Suite  #306,  Toronto,  ON,  M5S 1J6. 
Call  416-946-7604  or  email  ads@thevarsity.ca. 
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EVENTS 


The  Varsity 


NONDAY 


TUESDAY 


STORY-ING 
THE  HUMAN 
BEING:  TWO 
GENERATIONS  OF 
NATIVE  WOMEN 
ON  THE  WORLD 
STAGE 

Panel  discussion 
features  Gloria  Kuna  of 
Spiderwoman  Theatre 
and  Toronto-based 
playwright  Monique 
Mojica. 

•  7  to  9  p.m.  Free! 

•  Robert  Gill  Theatre, 
Graduate  Centre  for 
the  Study  of  Drama 
(214  College  Street) 

www.humanities. 

utoronto.ca/events. 

html 

TRINITY-SPADINA 
FEDERAL 
CANDIDATES 
DEBATE 

Ask  our  candidates 
about  their  vision  for 
U  of  T's  riding  and  for 
Canada. 

•  7:30  p.m.  Free! 

•  Miles  Nadal  Jewish 
Community  Centre 
(750  Spadina  Avenue) 

vww.utsu.ca 


SAFETY  AND 
AWARENESS  IN 
HOUSING 

The  Community  Safety 
Office  teaches  you  how 
to  improve  your  home 
security.  Residents  of 
Kensington  Market,  this 
means  you. 

•  4  to  5  p.m.  Free! 

•  Room  313,  Koffler 
Student  Centre 
(214  College  Street) 

www.housing.utoronto.ca 


VARSITY  DAY  AT 
BLOOR  CINEMA 

Playing  Ferris  Bueller 
and  The  Dark  Knight 
back-to-back,  it  costs 
just  $4  if  you  bring  your 
T-Card! 

•  Beginning  4:30  p.m. 

•  Bloor  Cinema  (506 
Bloor  Street  West) 

www.bloorcinema.com 


WEDNESDAY 

FIVE-BUCK  LUNCH  AT 
HART  HOUSE 

Face  it,  you're  already  too 
busy  to  make  your  own 
lunch.  Good  thing  today's 
meal  will  be  delicious  and 
cheap. 

•  11:45  a.m.  to  2  p.m. 
$5. 

•  Hart  House  Great  Hall 
(7  Hart  House  Circle) 

www.harthouseutoronto.ca 


KING  LEAR  MHARl 
HOUSE 

First  show  of  Hart  House's 
2008-2009  season.  Runs 
Wednesday  to  Saturday 
through  October  18th. 

•  8:00  p.m. 

$12  for  students. 

•  Hart  House  Theatre 
(7  Hart  House  Circle) 

www.uofttix.ca/view. 
php?id=378 


THURSDAY 


FRIDAY 


SATURDAY 


TORONTO  JAPANESE 
SHORT  FILM  FESTIVAL 

Tonight's  films  deal 
with  imaginary  animals, 
arranged  marriages,  and 
chestnut  cream  cake. 
How's  that  for  variety? 

•  Tuesday  through  Friday, 
7  to  10:30  p.m. 

InnisTown  Hall 
(2  Sussex  Avenue) 

www.tjsff.ca 


GEHING  LAW 
EXPERIENCE 

Information  on  how  to 
apply,  get  experience,  and 
find  programs  in  your 
field. 

•  2  to  3  p.m.  Free! 

•  Career  Centre  Seminar 
Room,  Koffler  Student 
Services  Building 

(214  College  Street) 

careers.utoronto.ca 


scon  METCALFE 
TRIO  CONCERT 

The  award-winning 
flamenco  jazz  ensemble 
reunites  for  a  free  concert 
at  Hart  House. 

•  9:00  p.m. 

•  Arbor  Room,  Hart 
House 

(7  Hart  House  Circle) 
www.harthousemusic.com 


UNFAIR  DEALING: 
THE  TORONTO 
HOMEGROWN 
TERROR  THREAT 

Movie  presented  by  Reel 
Activism,  followed  by  a 
discussion  with  filmmaker 
David  Weingarten. 

•  7:00  p.m.  PWYC. 

•  Bloor  Street  United 
Church  (300  Bloor  Street 
West) 

416-966-2815 


WORLD  FARM 
ANIMALS  DAY 

Walk  to  raise  funds  for 
farm  animal  education 
and  awareness. 

•  Registration  at  1 1 :30 
a.m,  walk  at  1:00  p.m. 
$15  preregistration. 

•  Woodbine  Beach 
Park  (1675  Lakeshore 
Boulevard  East) 

www.walkforanimals.org 


VARSITY  BLUES 
MEN'S  HOCKEY: 
TORONTO  VS.  BROCK 

Way  more  bang  for  your 
buck  compared  to  any 
Leafs  game. 

•7:30  to  10  p.m. 
Free  for  U  ofT  students. 

•  Varsity  Arena 

(299  Bloor  Street  West) 

ww.varsityblues.ca/sports/ 
whockey 


SUNDAY 


HARBOURKIDS 
GEEK  OUT! 
FESTIVAL 

Build  your  own  robot, 
learn  about  time  travel, 
and  celebrate  your 
inner  geek. 

•  Today  Free! 

•  Harbourfront  Centre 
(235  Queen's  Quay 
West) 

Register  at  www. 

harbourfrontcentre. 

com 


THANKSGIVING 
ROYAL  BRUNCH  AT 
CASA  LOMA 

Okay,  so  it  costs  more 
than  we'd  normally  pay 
for  lunch.  But  check 
out  the  menu  online, 
and  you'll  already  be 
salivating. 

•  Seatings  at  10:30 
a.m.,  11  a.m.,  12:30 
p.m.,  and  1  p.m. 
$43.35  for  adults. 

•  Casa  Loma 

(1  Austin  Terrace) 

ww/w.casaloma.org/ 
seasonal 


RBC  Royal  Bank® 


Arie  u)0(A  iSrs 


The  Challenge:  Suggest  an  Innovative  concept,  product  or  process  from  another  region 
or  different  industry  that  Canadian  Financial  Services  providers  should  adopt. 
We've  put  more  than  S45,000  on  the  line  for  the  best  ideas. 

REGISTER  YOUR  TEAM  NOW! 

*For  more  details,  see  www.nextgreatinnovator.coin  or  text  INNOVATOR  to  111222 

CREATE 


(g>  Registered  trademark  of  Royal  Bank  of  Canada.  RBC  and  Royal  Bank  are  registered  trademarks  of  Royal  Bank  of  Canada. 
Trademark  of  Royal  Bank  of  Canada. 
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Experience  the  land 


of  the  midnight  sun 


Can  you  imagine  jumping  from  a  steaming  hot 
sauna  into  a  chilling  Arctic  river? 


Imagine  what  awaits  you  next  summer  in  Finland! 


The  Hart  House  Finnish  Exchange 

invites  adventurous,  full-time  University  of  Toronto 

students  to  apply  for  one  of  8  spots  on  the  2009 

cultural  and  vocational  exchange  and  have  the 

experience  of  a  lifetime! 

For  more  information  and  to  apply  on-line  visit; 

www.harthouse.ca 

Application  deadline:  Oct.  1 7***  at  midnight 
Interview  dates:  Oct.  25*,  Nov.  2""  &  5* 
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Code  of  Conduct  wars 


Policy  used  to  crush  dissent,  student  leaders  argue 


SAMYA  KULLAB 


After  13  U  of  T  students  were  charged  for  violat- 
ing the  Code  of  Student  Conduct  this  the  summer, 
much  criticism  has  surrounded  the  policy. 
The  Code  of  Conduct  addresses  non-academic 
conduct  on  matters  involving  university  property, 
including  unauthorized  entry  or  presence  on  cam- 
pus and  the  use  of  university  facilities,  equipment 
or  services.  When  addressing  safety,  discrimina- 
tion and  sexual  assault,  the  policy  borrows  some 
terms  from  the  Ontario  Human  Rights  Code  and 
the  Criminal  Code. 

While  U  of  T  officials  maintain  the  Code  is  an  es- 
sential document  for  the  safety  of  the  university 
community,  student  leaders  claim  the  Code  under- 
mines academic  freedoms  and  can  be  abused  to 
silence  dissent. 

Students  at  universities  across  Ontario  have 
taken  issue  with  their  school's  behaviour  codes. 
This  semester  Ryerson  officially  adopted  their  be- 
haviour code,  Policy  61,  much  of  which  mirrors  the 
content  of  U  of  T's  code.  Student  unions  led  a  cam- 
paign against  the  code,  and  their  leaders  frequent- 
ly cite  the  summer  arrests  at  U  of  T  as  reasons  to 
be  particularly  worried.  Meanwhile,  students  at 
the  U  of  Ottawa  ran  a  successful  campaign  against 
an  administration-authored  student  code.  A  com- 
mittee is  now  underway  to  draw  up  a  document 
with  student  input. 

Critics  say  the  Code  doesn't  list  in  clear  terms 
the  rights  that  students  are  entitled  to.  Oriel  Var- 
ga,  an  administrative  assistant  at  the  Association 
of  Part-time  Undergraduate  Students,  cited  gradu- 
ate student  protests  of  January  2000  outside  Hart 
House  and  the  2002  protests  against  the  Code  it- 
self when  it  was  invoked. 

Varga  was  one  of  14  protesters  arrested  on 
charges  of  forcefully  detaining  administrators  dur- 
ing a  March  20  sit-in  protest  at  Simcoe  Hall.  U  of  T 


then  pressed  Code  of  Con- 
duct charges  on  those  of 
the  14  who  were  students. 
"The  Code  is  often  used  to 
silence  student  activists," 
said  Varga,  who  called  them 
"bogus  charges."  Six  months 
after  charges  were  laid,  the 
protesters  have  yet  to  re- 
ceive full  disclosure  of  evi- 
dence against  them. 

UTSU  president  Sandy 
Hudson  is  among  four 
students  threatened 
with  Code  of  Conduct 
investigations  for 
disrupting  a  meeting 

where  GC  voted  to  increase  tuition  fees.  "Stu- 
dents are  subject  to  different  rules  than  the  faculty 
and  administration,"  said  Hudson.  "The  university 
acts  as  though  they  are  our  parents  and  we  their 
children.  Students  are  adults  and  not  in  need  of  a 
paternalistic  administration." 

Graduate  Students'  Union  VP  external  Sara  Su- 
liman  echoed  Hudson's  sentiments.  "The  code  is 
redundant  with  existing  criminal  codes  and  in  fact 
places  much  higher  emphasis  on  paternalistic  and 
hypocritical  policing  of  student  behaviour,  rather 
than  protecting  the  students,"  she  said. 

Jim  Delaney,  director  of  the  office  of  the  Vice- 
Provost,  responded  that  a  separate  set  of  laws 
benefits  the  university  by  allowing  an  internal  pro- 
cedure of  dealing  with  offences.  External  bodies 
aren't  brought  in  unless  absolutely  necessary,  he 
said. 

U  of  T  was  quick  to  refer  students  involved  in 
a  March  20  sit-in  case  to  Toronto  police,  in  addi- 
tion to  pressing  Code  of  Conduct  charges.  Gabri- 
ela  Rodriguez,  one  of  the  arrested,  points  out  that 


ILLUSTRATION:  CRISTINA  DIAZ-BORDA 

simultaneous  charges  are  prohibited  under  the 
Code.  The  university  eventually  suspended  the 
charges. 

"The  Code,  like  in  any  university,  gets  interpret- 
ed in  different  ways,"  said  Delaney.  He  pointed  to 
Section  B.2  of  the  Code,  which  states  no  person 
can  do  anything  that  "obstructs  any  activity  orga- 
nized by  the  University  of  Toronto  or  by  any  of  its 
divisions." 

"What  that's  really  saying  is  to  help  protect 
other  people's  rights,"  he  said.  "It  also  addresses 
obstructing  and  disrupting  university  activities, 
but  also  helps  protect  individuals  with  their  own 
rights." 

Hudson  does  not  feel  protected  by  the  Code. 
"When  students  voiced  their  opposition  against 
the  rising  cost  of  education  and  the  rising  fees  of 
the  New  College  residence,  the  code  was  aggres- 
sively used  to  silence  them." 
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OH, BEHAVE 


Ontario  schools  aren't  the  only 
ones  tightening  the  reins.  A  num- 
ber of  U.S.  colleges  are  now  also 
monitoring  student  behaviour 
off-campus: 

•  Seattle  University  admin  used 
Facebook  and  MySpace  to  identify 
potential  events  taking  place  off- 
campus  that  might  violate  the 
university's  code  of  conduct. 

•  The  University  of  Washington 
enforces  its  behavior  code  off- 
campus  by  working  alongside 
Seattle  Police  to  patrol  off-campus 
areas,  including  fraternities  and 
sororities.  If  students  break  a  city 
noise  bylaw,  they  face  the  student 
conduct  office. 

•  Boston  College  sends  its  college 
officials  off-campus  to  look  for 
ongoing  parties  and  students 
breaking  university  regulations. 

•  The  University  of  Colorado- 
Boulder  code  takes  a  broader 
view  of  offences  that  can  activate 
the  discipline  system,  including 
anything  that  "affects  the  health, 
safety,  or  security  of  any  member 
of  the  university  community  or 
the  mission  of  the  university." 

•  The  University  of  Minnesota's  cam- 
pus rode  is  applied  off-camp'TLS 
during  assemblies  that  occur 
during  a  campus  event. 

•  Ohio  State  University  applies 
its  code  off-campus  in  cases  of 
assault,  drug  dealing,  and  other  in- 
cidents that  affect  campus  safety 

•  Rutgers  University  in  New  Jersey 
regulates  off-campus  behaviour 
when  admin  have  reasonable 
grounds  to  believe  a  student  could 
be  dangerous. 

•  At  Duke  University  the  code 
requires  students  to  report 
misbehaviour  to  campus  officials 
no  matter  where  the  incident  has 
taken  place. 

—SAMYA  KULLAB 


Noon-campus  voting  at 
Scarborough  campus 


HILARY  BARLOW 

Associate  News  Editor 


For  students  at  U  of  T's  Scarborough  campus,  voting  just 
got  a  little  more  complicated.  This  year,  there  are  no  poll- 
ing stations  on  campus  at  UTSC. 

Joseph  Birungi,  returning  officer  for  the  Pickering- 
Scarborough  East  riding,  contends  that  there  are  enough 
polling  stations  close  by  for  on-campus  stations  to  be  a 
non-issue.  Birungi  named  an  "across  the  street"  voting  lo- 
cation at  1400  Military  Trail,  more  than  half  a  kilometre 
away. 

Though  buses  are  available  to  transport  students  from 
residences  to  polling  stations,  interim  president  of  the 
Scarborough  Campus  Students'  Union  Zuhair  Syed,  said 
the  extra  trouble  is  still  likely  to  discourage  student  turn- 
out on  election  day.  "We're  in  the  middle  of  our  mid-term 
exams,"  he  said.  "They're  not  really  willing  to  go  out  of 
their  way  and  vote.  It  should  be  accessible  at  all  times." 

Scarborough  campus  had  a  polling  station  in  the  last  fed- 
eral election  in  2006,  and  is  the  only  campus  without  one 
this  year.  The  St.  George  campus  had  its  voting  stations 
cancelled  in  2006,  when  the  Liberal  candidate  for  Trinity- 
Spadina,  Tony  lanno,  challenged  the  legality  of  special 
campus  ballot  stations.  After  outcry  from  student  leaders. 
Elections  Canada  restored  the  three  voting  booths. 
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Talking  heads 

Trinity-Spadina  candidates  make 
their  pitch  for  your  vote. 

IAN  BEACOCK,  RYAN  MaclSAAC  and  MEGAN  WALLACE 

iberal 


THE  VARSnr-.  What  do  you  think 
students' priorities  are  this  election? 
CHRISTINE  INNES:  1  think  first  and 
foremost  it  is  about  accessibil- 
ity. We  do  need  to  clearly  make 
post-secondary  education  much 
more  affordable.  We're  talking 
about  direct  scholarships;  direct 
bursaries;  we're  talking  about  a 
guarantee  of  $5000-dollar  student 
loans  regardless  of  family  income. 
I  think  the  other  issue  also  relates 
to  the  opportunities  that  we're 
hopefully  creating  as  students 
graduate. 

TV.  The  Carbon  Plan  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  Liberal  platform,  but 
you  make  no  mention  of  it  on  your 
website.  Do  not  you  support  it? 
CI:  1  absolutely  support  it.  It's 
simply  the  fact  that  we  believe 
cis  Canadians  [that  we  have]  an 
obligation  to  tax  that  which  is  bad 
for  us-that's  pollution,  pure  and 
simple.  And  we  should  reward 
behavior  that  is  good  for  us,  like 
employment  income,  investment 
income,  productivity,  job  creation, 
so  those  should  all  have  lower 


Wf  VARSITY:  What  makes  the  NDP 
particularly  well-suited  to  deal  with 
student  concerns? 
OLIVIA  CHOW:  Well,  the  Liberals' 
track  record  has  not  been  very 
good.  They  have  cut  $2-billion  dur- 
ing the  Paul  Martin-Chretien  years 
in  the  mid  90s,  so  you  see  the  tu- 
ition fees  tripled  through  this  time. 
You  notice  the  Liberals  did  not  talk 
about  -  or  the  Conservatives  -  a 
Post-Secondary  Education  Act.  The 
only  party  that  does  that  is  the  NDP. 
TV.  In  terms  of  climate  change,  the 
Liberals  are  proposing  a  carbon  tax 
while  the  NDP  supports  a  cap-and- 
trade  system  for  reducing  greenhouse 
gas  emissions.  Why  is  the  cap-and- 
trade  system  better? 
OC:  The  cap-and-trade  sets  a  target. 
The  key  difference  is  the  NDP  cap- 
and-trade  is  proven.  It's  worked  in 
Europe.  They  have  met  their  Kyoto 
targets.  Secondly,  it  goes  after  the 
polluters  only.  They  should  pay  and 
fund  the  alternative  first  -  whether 
it's  public  transit,  green  technolo- 
gies, solar  panels,  all  of  those  im- 
portant investments..  We  want  to  be 
able  to  provide  the  alternative  and 
the  solution  for  ordinary  Canadians 
first  h)efore  taking  you. 


Conservative  candidate 
CHRISTINE  MCGIRR  did 

not  respond  to  calls  and 
visits  to  her  office. 

FOR  FULL  INTERVIEWS, 
HEAD  TO 
THEVARSITY.CA 


green 


THE  VARSITY.  What  would  you  say 
to  someone  who  might  feel  that  a 
vote  for  the  Green  Party  is  a  waste  of 
a  vote,  because  Trinity-Spadina  tradi- 
tionally goes  to  the  NDP  or  Liberals? 
STEPHEN  LAFRENIE:  There  s  no 
such  thing  as  a  wasted  vote,  but 
there  is  wasted  opportunity.  Over 
600,000  people  voted  for  the  Greens 
in  the  last  election  and  that  pro- 
pelled us  onto  the  national  stage. 

You've  got  to  stop  the  Liberal- 
Conservative  alliance;  you've  got  to 
stop  that  coalition  from  governing. 
The  NDP  can't  talk  to  you  unless 
they  can  frame  you  as  a  victim  of 
something,  and  then  pose  them- 
selves as  the  rescuer  The  Green 
Party  doesn't  believe  that  you're  a 
victim,  we  believe  that  the  system 
is  broken  and  that  there's  legitimate 
ways  of  collectively  repairing  it. 
TV.  The  Green  Party  proposes  to 
provide  fifty  percent  student  loan 
payment  relief? 

SL:  Yes,  upon  graduation.  Gradual- 
ly the  objective  is  to  control  tuition 
fee  hikes.  We  also  want  to  change 
the  way  we  build  society  with  a  fair 
minimum  wage  and  an  affordable 
national  housing  plan,  which  then 
contribute  directly  to  making  it 
easier  to  attend  post-secondary 
education. 


On  beauty 


£co  telis 
!t  IS. 


Umberto  Eco,  the  novelist,  medievalist  and  semiotics  professor  whose 
books  include  The  Name  of  The  Rose  and  Foucault's  Pendulum,  gave  a  talk 
at  UTM  on  Wednesday  night.  Eco  spoke  about  the  changing  meanings  of 
beauty  and  ugliness  in  Western  culture.  Having  devoted  a  book  to  each  of 
these  subjects,  he  had  plenty  to  say.  Before  the  lecture  The  Varsity  sat  down 
with  Eco  to  talk  about  politics,  the  role  of  universities,  what  beauty  means 
right  now,  and  whether  Robarts  is  secretly  inspirational. 
—ANDRE  BOVEE-BEGUN 


The  Varsity:  U  of  T professor 
Marcel  Danesi  says  you  wrote  your 
novel  Name  of  the  Rose  partially  in 
Robarts  Library.  Is  that  true? 
UE:  Well,  that's  the  legend.  It  is  true 
that  in  that  period  I  was  using  the 
Sterling  Library  at  Yale  and  the  Ro- 
barts library  here,  so  1  thought  a  lot  of 
both.  But  the  Sterling  library  is  more 
gloomy  and  dark  and  more  mysteri- 
ous. And  Robarts  is  very  luminous. 
But  yes,  I  was  thinking  of  Robarts 
too. 
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Do  Social  Situations  make  you  Anxious? 

Do  you  find  yourself  excessively  preoccupied  with  fears  of  embarrassment? 

Do  you  feel  uncomfortable  in  situations  where  you  are  being  assessed  or  scrutinized? 

Do  you  fear  social  or  performance  situations  (e.g.  public  speaking,  meeting  new  people)? 


The  S.T.A.R  J  Clinic  for  Mood  and  Anxiety  Disorders  is  looking  for  men  and  women  wfio 
are  suffering  from  social  anxiety  to  participate  in  a  researcfi  study 
All  information  collected  will  remain  confidential. 

Please  note:  There  is  no  financial  compensation-  the  compensation  received  is  the 

medication  and  treatment  provided. 

You  must  be:  •  Over  18  years  of  age  •  Not  taking  any  medication 

For  more  information  please  call:  Elizabeth  @  416-573-6911 
OR  CHECK  OUT  OUR  WEBSITE  AT  WWW.STARTCLINIC.CA 


TV:  Do  you  think  there's  a  message 
in  mass  culture  that  young  people 
are  more  concerned  with  superficial 
things  than  being  critical? 
UE:  You  cannot  be  beautiful  and  criti- 
cal at  the  same  time?  1  don't  know, 
if  you  want  to  become  a  model  for 
Christian  Dior,  it  is  probably  better 
to  be  beautiful  than  critical.  I  never 
think  about  that.  1  am  very  beautiful 
and  very  critical. 

It's  a  typical  idea  in  media  and  in  edu- 
cation, but  I  think  there  is  always  the 
same  percentage  of  people  involved 
in  serious  problems  and  of  people 
involved  in  superficial  things.  The 
superficial  people  are  now  more  vis- 
ible because  the  population  has  in- 
creased in  size. 

Umberto  Eco  will  speak  at  today's 
roundtable  at  OISE,  entitled  "Turning 
Back  the  Clock:  Hot  Wars  and  Media 
Populism, "  from  6:30  to  8:30  p.m. 
Doors  open  at  5:30.  For  more  of  the 
interview  and  a  review  of  his  lecture 
last  night  on  beauty  and  ugliness, 
check  out  thevarsity.ca 
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Toronto  Centre  courts  students 


IAN  BEACOCK 


"This  election  wasn't  supposed  to 
happen." 

And  yet,  regardless  of  what  To- 
ronto Centre  MP  Bob  Rae  thinks, 
it's  happening. 

The  Liberal  incumbent  in  the  up- 
coming federal  election  joined  his 
seven  opponents  for  an  all-candi- 
dates debate  Monday  night  on  cam- 
pus, at  Isabel  Bader  Theatre.  Most 
candidates  agreed  in  principle  on 
the  questions  raised  by  audience 
members.  With  nearly  all  candi- 
dates situated  to  the  left  of  the  gov- 
erning Conservatives,  the  slant  was 
often  a  progressive  one. 

Post-secondary  education  domi- 
nated much  of  the  discussion, 
though  the  talk  was  well-attended 
by  students  and  older  voters  alike. 
MP  hopefuls  proposed  a  grab  bag 
of  solutions  to  mounting  student 
debt  and  skyrocketing  tuition  fees. 

Conservative  candidate  David 
Gentili  opposed  tuition  fee  caps  but 
endorsed  dedicated  federal  fund- 
ing for  universities  and  colleges. 
NDP  speaker  Susan  Wallace  (can- 
didate El-Farouk  Khaki  was  unable 
to  attend)  called  for  a  capping  of 
student  debt,  while  Rae  promised 
a  reformed  student  loans  program 
with  guaranteed  access  and  lower 
interest  rates. 

Green  candidate  Ellen  Michelson 
tartly  summed  up  her  views  on  the 


issue.  "Starving  student  used  to  be 
said  with  a  smile,"  she  said.  "It  isn't 
funny  anymore." 

The  audience  also  dealt  candi- 
dates questions  on  electoral  re- 
form, the  environment,  funding  for 
cities,  factory  farms,  Darfur,  and 
Sino-Canadian  relations.  Economic 
and  cultural  issues  were  conspicu- 
ously absent. 

With  each  speaker  limited  to  a 
one-minute  statement,  the  topics 
were  addressed  quickly,  resulting 
in  little  conflict  between  candi- 
dates. 

Most  of  the  evening's  few  hits 
were  levied  against  the  Harper 
government,  with  many  contend- 
ers suggesting  that  progress  could 
begin  only  after  the  Conservatives 
were  defeated.  On  several  occa- 
sions, Rae  drew  attention  to  recent 
charges  of  plagiarism  levied  against 
the  Prime  Minister,  specifically  that 
a  major  speech  on  Iraq  had  been 
lifted  from  then-Australian  PM  John 
Howard.  "Don't  be  too  hard  on  the 
Conservatives  for  not  having  a  plat- 
form," Rae  ribbed.  "They're  busy 
getting  it  translated  from  the  origi- 
nal Australian." 

Fourth-year  student  Kevin  Philip- 
upillai  thought  the  lesser-known 
candidates  were  more  impressive. 
"[There  was]  definitely  more  pas- 
sion from  the  fringe  candidates," 
he  said.  "More  willingness  to  think 
about  the  questions." 
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DANIEL  BADER 


Six  very  different  people  took  the 
stage  at  Monday  night's  All-Candi- 
dates Debate  for  the  Trinity-Spadina 
riding.  The  auditorium  was  packed 
mostly  with  residents  from  the  area, 
as  students  made  up  roughly  a  third. 

In  the  2006  election.  Hart  House 
hosted  an  all-candidates  debate  on 
campus.  This  year,  the  debate  was 
cancelled  when  Chow  said  she  wasn't 
able  to  attend.  The  incumbent  de- 
fended her  absence,  saying  the  de- 
bate would  have  taken  place  on  Rosh 
Hashanah,  and  the  proposed  fallback 
date  would  have  been  on  Eid,  the  last 
day  of  Ramadan. 

At  the  Al  Green  Theatre  Monday, 
Chow  was  notably  confident  in  her 
surroundings.  "Thank  you  for  your 
support,  neighbours!"  she  exclaimed 
in  her  three-minute  introduction,  set- 
ting a  conversational  tone. 

The  Liberal  candidate,  Christine 
Innes,  was  the  only  direct  challeng- 
er of  Olivia  Chow,  the  NDP  incum- 
bent. But  with  six  aspiring  MPs  in 
attendance — including  a  mumbling 
independent,  Carlos  Almedia,  and 
awkward  Libertarian  Chester  Brown, 
a  graphic  novelist  best  known  for  his 
autobiographical  comics — there  was 
plenty  of  partisan  pandering  to  go 
around.  Rounding  out  the  role  call 
were  Stephen  LaFrenie  of  the  Green 
Party  and  Christine  McGirr  for  the 
Conservatives. 

Questions  were  varied  and  perti- 


nent. Canada's  dependence  on  foreign 
oil  was  addressed  early  on,  and  imme- 
diately differentiated  the  candidates' 
debate  strategies.  Chow  was  aggres- 
sive, comfortable  in  her  position  as 
advisor  and  friend  to  the  community. 
Her  desire  to  renegotiate  NAFTA  was 
met  with  restrained  applause,  though 
Chow  did  not  mention  how  she  would 
carry  out  such  a  feat  in  light  of  the 
changing  U.S.  political  landscape. 

Innes,  who  was  more  composed,  of- 
fered a  succinct  breakdown  of  the  Lib- 
eral Party's  Green  Shift  policy.  Though 
she's  a  first-time  candidate,  she  spent 
years  as  campaign  manager  to  her 
husband,  13-year  MP  Tony  lanno. 

Every  candidate  claimed  their 
party  plans  to  increeise  scholarships 
and  streamline  the  student  loan  pro- 
cess, in  order  to  slow  the  trend  of  ris- 
ing tuition  costs.  Innes,  in  particular, 
received  huge  applause  when  she 
argued  that  a  federal  Liberal  govern- 
ment would  work  directly  with  On- 
tario's Liberals  to  increase  funding 
to  post-secondary  schools.  "Students 
have  a  right  to  education!"  she  repeat- 
edly said. 

The  evening  went  badly  for  the 
Conservative  candidate,  Christine 
McGirr.  As  she  read  repeatedly  from 
prepared  documents,  cries  of  "Stop 
reading!"  rang  from  the  audience. 
McGirr  did  find  support  when  she 
lambasted  Chow  for  not  being  more 
publicly  visible  during  the  campaign, 
drawing  cries  of  "Shame!"  directed 
at  Chow. 
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This  Tuesday,  vote. 


A  federal  general  election  is  taking  place  on  October  14,  2008. 


For  information  on  where  and  when  to 
vote,  check  your  voter  information  card. 

It  tells  you  where  and  when  to  vote.  You'll 
get  through  the  voting  process  more  quickly 
if  you  have  it  with  you. 


You  will  find  the  voting  hours  for  your 
polling  station  on  your  voter  information 
card  or  at  www.elections.ca  by  clicking  on 
"Voter  Information  Service". 

If  you  haven't  received  this  card,  you  are 

probably  not  on  the  voters  list.  To  register, 
all  you  need  to  do  Is  go  to  your  polling 
station  on  election  day,  where  you  must 
prove  your  Identity  and  address. 


New  identification  rules  to  vote 

When  you  vote,  you  must  prove  your 
identity  and  address. 

For  the  list  of  acceptable  pieces  of 
identification  authorized  by  the  Chief 
Electoral  Officer  of  Canada,  please  see 
the  pamphlet  you  received  by  mail  from 
Elections  Canada  or  visit  www.electlons.ca 
and  click  on  "Voter  Identification  at 
the  Polls". 

To  vote,  you  must: 

•  be  a  Canadian  citizen 

•  be  at  least  18  years  old  on  election  day 

•  prove  your  Identity  and  address 


Vote.  Shape  your  world. 


www.elections.ca 


1-800-INFO-VOTE 

1-800-463-6868 

toll-tree  in  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
or  001-800-514-6868  toll-free  in  Mexico 


TTY  1-800-361-8935 

for  people  wfio  are  deaf  or  hard  of  hearing, 
toll-free  in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  or 
613-991-2082  fronn  anywhere  in  the  world 


Elections  Canada 


Dealing  with 

Grief? 

IP 


Support  Is  Vital 


Starting  Thurs  Oct  16 
4:00-6:00  p.m. 
Weekly  Support  Group 

Multi-faith  Centre 
(Koffler  Institute) 
569  SpadinaAve 
Register: 
stuclent.minister@utoronto.ca 


FsAhPeispecihres 
on  Social  JiisHf^ 

andPO¥irty 
With 

•  Imam  Habeeb  Alii -Islam 

•  Jeffrey  Brown  -  Unitarian 

•  Rabbi  Michael  Dolgin  - 
Judaism 

•  Fr.  Paul  Hansen  -  Christianity 

•  Bhanta  Saranapala  - 
Buddhism 

•  Pundit  Roopnauth  Shamia  - 
Hinduism 

Sponsored  by  the  Interfaith 
Social  Assistance  Reform 
Coalition  and  the  U  of  T 
Multi-Faith  Centre 
569  Spadina  Ave  . 


University  College 

Book  Sale 

2008 

15  King's  College  Circle 

Friday,  Oct  17 

72  to  8  pm 

$3  admission 
Students  free  with  ID 

Saturday,  Oct  18 

10  am  to  6  pm 

Sunday,  Oct  19 

12  noon  to  8  pm 

Monday,  Oct  20 

12  noon  to  8  pm 

l\iesday,  Oct  21 

72  noon  to  6  pm 
Free  admission  -  Sat-Tues 

Credit  cards,  interac  and  cheques  accepted 

The  Book  Shop 

Visit  us  all  year  for  good  used 
and  out-of-print  books. 
We  are  in  Room  BlOl 
on  the  UC  quadrangle. 

Mon.  and  Fri.,  12  noon  to  4  pm. 

Tues.  Wed,  Thurs.  1 1  am  to  6  pm 

www.uc.utoronto.ca 

(under  Alumni  and  Friends) 
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Want  your  vote  to  count? 
Start  by  counting  up  the  student  debt  load 


OLIVIA  CHOW 

Sjpecial  to  The  Varsity^ 


Many  of  you  will  remember  how,  in  the  last 
election,  we  had  to  fight  together  to  protect 
your  right  to  vote  when  my  opponent  (the 
previous  MP)  tried  to  close  down  the  polling 
stations  here  on  campus.  We  won  that  fight, 
and  with  the  help  of  thousands  of  students, 
1  won  the  election.  1  have  been  able  to  give 
voice  to  your  concerns  in  Ottawa,  and  stand 
up  to  the  Harper  Conservatives  as  part  of 
Jack  Layton's  NDP. 

While  students  have  fought  to  make  their 
voices  heard,  Stephen  Harper  has  managed 
to  tune  you  out  entirely.  Consider  his  record: 
environmental  degradation,  marching  in  lock- 
step  with  Bush's  foreign  policy,  reckless  and 
unregulated  oil  sands  development,  harmful 
immigration  policies,  brutal  cuts  to  women's 
programs  and  arts  and  culture,  no  response 
to  Toronto's  needs,  and,  of  course,  as  you  all 
know — no  relief  for  skyrocketing  tuition  fees 
or  crushing  student  debt.  While  students  and 
families  are  bearing  the  brunt  and  too  many 
young  people  can't  afford  to  attend  univer- 
sity. Harper  has  doled  out  billions  of  dollars 
in  teix  giveaways  to  corporations  and  wealthy 
speculators. 

Harper  made  lots  of  promises  to  invest  in 
higher  education  in  the  last  election — but 
delivered  next  to  nothing.  As  a  share  of  GDP, 
federal  investment  in  education  is  40  per  cent 
lower  than  it  was  15  years  ago.  To  be  fair,  that's 
not  all  Harper's  fault — the  Liberals  helped,  with 
over  a  decade  of  rising  tuition  fees  and  falling 
support,  starting  in  the  1990s.  After  they  lost 
the  last  election,  they  abdicated  their  responsi- 


bility as  official  opposition;  Liberal  MPs  sat  on 
their  hands,  refused  to  vote  against  the  Harper 
agenda,  and  let  bad  legislation  pass  43  times. 
1  am  very  proud  that  the  New  Democrats  had 
the  guts  to  stand  up  to  Harper  every  day — we 
voted  against  the  Harper  agenda  43  times.  Jack 
Layton  showed  leadership  against  the  odds  in 
a  minority  Parliament,  and  pursued  important 
policies  including  his  Kyoto  initiative,  and  the 
crafting  and  tabling  of  a  groundbreaking  Cana- 
da Post  Secondary  Education  Act. 

New  Democrats  see  students  as  more  than 
economic  units,  designed  to  juggle  personal 


debts  (averaging  more  that  $25,000  by  the  time 
they  graduate).  We  understand  that  invest- 
ing in  education  is  investing  in  the  future  of 
Canada — a  crucial  investment  in  a  sound  and 
sustainable  economy.  We  need  well-educated, 
creative,  innovative  thinkers — concerned  citi- 
zens— to  clean  up  the  mess  bad  governments 
have  made. 

That's  why,  in  Ottawa,  the  NDP  has  kept  edu- 
cation at  the  forefront,  with  our  Post  Second- 
ary Education  Act,  a  campaign  to  fix  student 
aid,  and  a  campaign  to  launch  "green  collar" 
education  and  training  initiatives. 


Here  are  some  key  points  from  our  platform — 
Jack  Layton's  Education  Opportunity  Plan: 

•  Enact  the  NDP's  Post  Secondary  Education 
Act  that  we  drafted  and  tabled  in  the  last 
Parliament 

•  Tackle  student  debt  with  $1000  grants,  pay- 
able at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  to  all 
undergrads  who  qualify  for  student  loans 

•  Boost  education  affordability  and  accessibil- 
ity through  dedicated  funding,  in  concert  with 
provinces  and  territories 

•  Increase  financial  support  for  essential  pro- 
fessionals, such  as  doctors  and  nurses; 

•  Reform  the  Canada  Student  Loans  System 
and  provide  interest  relief,  so  you  don't  have  to 
start  paying  off  a  loan  before  completing  your 
education 

•  Increase  funding  for  graduate  studies  and  re- 
search— to  encourage  our  best  and  brightest 
to  stay  right  here. 

These  aren't  pie  in  the  sky  ideas.  They  are 
solid,  important  policy  planks,  and  1  am  deter- 
mined to  help  make  them  a  reality. 

1  love  this  university.  Reading  The  Varsity  on- 
line when  1  am  in  Ottawa  is  one  way  of  keep- 
ing in  touch — with  our  neighbourhood,  but 
also  with  the  things  that  really  matter.  Stu- 
dents here  are  engaged  and  involved.  We  have 
marched  together,  campaigned  together,  and 
rallied  together.  Students  help  me,  support  me, 
challenge  me,  and  keep  me  on  my  toes.  You've 
made  me  a  better  MP  and  strong  representa- 
tive in  Ottawa,  and  I'll  continue  to  make  every 
vote  in  Parliament  count  on  your  behalf. 

Olivia  Chow  is  the  New  Democrat  MP 
forr  Trinity-Spadina. 


UTSU's  new  to-do  list 

In  the  midst  of  election  chaos,  Emily  Hofstetter  explains  how  our  own  Student  Union  can  better  serve  our  needs 


UTSU  has,  for  many  years,  fought 
large-scale  battles  against  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  University  of  Toronto 
to  gain  rights  and  benefits  for  students. 
They  now  offer  a  wide  rcinge  of  ser- 
vices, including  a  dental  plan,  a  book 
exchange,  a  food  and  clothing  bank, 
daycare,  bursaries,  and  more. 

UTSU  has  also  failed  consistently  in 
accounting  for  the  details,  particularly 
in  recent  years.  They  waste  their  time 
on  wars  they  cannot  win,  when  there 
are  more  important  matters  to  attend 
to.  I've  decided  to  help  with  a  list  of 
goals  for  the  next  year  or  two. 
The  following  goals  are  attainable. 


21  Sussex  Avenue,  Suite  306 
Toronto,  ON  M5S1J6 


Editorial:  Advertising 
(416)946-7600  (416)946-7604 

E-mail: 
editor@thevarsity.ca 


They  are  positive  (unlike  the  constant 
"to  arms!"  atmosphere  on  campus  that 
is  divisive  and  irritating)  and,  most  im- 
portantly, they  work  for  students. 

UTSU  should  begin  by  publicizing  all 
the  scholarships  at  U  of  T.  There  aren't  a 
lot,  but  most  students  don't  know  about 
the  ones  that  exist.  A  booklet  could  be 
published  at  the  beginning  of  the  school 
year,  containing  all  the  in-course,  uni- 
versity-wide, college,  £ind  course  union 
scholarships.  A  chart  format  might  be 
helpful,  for  comparisons  of  due  dates, 
requirements,  application  fees,  and 
scholarship  values. 

Next,  they  should  organize  a  fall  term 


break.  The  term  could  be  shortened  by 
a  few  days  without  losing  a  lot  of  class 
time.  Other  universities  manage,  why 
can't  U  of  T?  Thanksgiving  break  could 
be  extended  by  a  day  or  two,  and/or  a 
four  day-weekend  could  be  arranged 
right  before  the  start  of  exams.  The 
long,  uninterrupted  fall  term  is  a  drain 
on  students — they  could  use  the  rest 
and  extra  study  time  (or  a  Hart  House 
Farm  Apple  Cider  holiday). 

Organizing  a  shorter  May  exam 
schedule  would  also  be  beneficial.  U 
of  T  students  have  an  enormous  dis- 
advantage in  terms  of  finding  summer 
work — even  if  they  find  it,  they  lose 


weeks  of  pay.  Our  exams  often  extend 
two  weeks  longer  than  other  univer- 
sities. UTSU  should  find  out  why  and 
solve  the  problem. 

Finally,  the  most  challenging  initia- 
tive: get  a  better  deal  with  the  TTC.  The 
current  deal  is  a  $480-per-year,  non- 
transferable, no  opt-out  Metropass,  and 
it  only  covers  September  to  April  (not 
so  wonderful  if  you  have  May  exams).  If 
you're  a  commuter,  this  is  a  much  better 
deal  than  $96  per  month.  If  you're  from 
the  905  region  or  live  downtown,  too 
bad.  Extend  the  plan  to  cover  the  sum- 
mer months,  include  an  opt-out  plan, 
and  make  it  cover  rapid  transit  lines — 


or  lower  the  price. 

A  few  things  that  might  be  nice  as 
well:  space  for  architecture  students  to 
build  their  projects  (including  some  ba- 
sic equipment),  ROM  membership,  AGO 
membership,  a  rock  climbing  wall,  low- 
er textbook  prices  (especially  course 
booklets — copyright  cannot  cost  that 
much),  an  optometry  clinic  and/or 
glasses  coverage  plan,  and  so  forth. 

If  UTSU  focused  on  goals  like  these, 
students  would  appreciate  the  union 
a  lot  more.  Canada  was  founded  on 
"peace,  order,  and  good  government." 
In  order  to  be  good,  UTSU  must  get  their 
work  done. 
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Students  voting  for 
students 


We  have  a  lot  to  gain — or  lose — in  this  federal  election, 
so  it's  tinne  to  make  the  effort 


DAVE  SCRIVENER 


Recent  polls  show  that  youth  and  students  are 
simply  not  voting  at  the  same  level  as  older 
generations — and  this  election  will  likely  be  no 
different.  These  statistics  make  post-secondary 
education  less  of  a  priority  for  Canadian  lead- 
ers, even  though  Ottawa  has  been  involved  in 
building  our  universities  and  colleges  for  de- 
cades. The  results  of  this  election  will  have  an 
impact  on  what  direction  our  schools  will  take 
in  the  future. 

In  the  past,  we've  seen  the  federal  govern- 
ment show  real  leadership  on  difficult  issues 
ranging  from  health  plans  to  child  care.  With 
this  in  mind,  students  have  called  for  federal 
standards  of  post-secondary  education  and  a 
pan-Canadian  guarantee  of  affordability.  Such 
an  agreement  would  require  the  ten  provinces, 
stakeholders,  and  institutions  to  agree  on  what 
kind  of  education  we  deserve.  It's  important 
for  students  to  know  what  their  political  candi- 
dates are  offering  them. 

Both  the  New  Democrats  and  the  Liberals 
have  unveiled  plans  to  increase  student  aid 
and  grants.  The  Liberals  want  to  fund  under- 
represented  groups,  but  they're  open  to  the 
possibility  of  running  the  money  through  non- 
government administered  systems.  After  con- 
siderable pressure  from  students,  the  Conser- 
vatives created  Canada's  first  national  student 
grant  system,  but  they're  not  offering  anything 


new  in  this  election — rejecting  the  notion  of 
national  standards  and  stable  federal  funding. 
The  Tory  version  of  Canadian  post-secondary 
education  is  run  as  a  business,  susceptible  to 
the  forces  of  the  market. 

The  New  Democrats  offer  something  unique: 
a  promise  to  introduce  a  Post-Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act.  The  Act  would  establish  stable  funding 
for  institutions,  implement  national  standards 
on  affordability,  and  ensure  universal  access  to 
public  education.  The  Green  Party  has  said  that 
they  support  initiatives  to  increase  affordability, 
but  their  platform  is  light  on  addressing  student 
concerns  or  specific  programs.  Their  "Vision 
Green"  policy  document  focuses  on  alleviating 
debt  after  graduation,  but  their  plan  doesn't  en- 
sure students'  ability  to  enter  the  system  in  the 
first  place. 

In  an  election  where  major  concerns — a  rap- 
idly deteriorating  economy,  environmental 
sustainability — are  (understandably)  at  the  fore, 
students  need  to  investigate  where  their  candi- 
dates stand  on  the  issues  that  matter  to  us.  Are 
we  satisfied  with  a  post-secondary  education 
system  that  relies  on  user  fees  and  corporate 
involvement  to  maintain  itself,  or  do  we  want  a 
system  that  is  a  public  investment?  We  need  to 
push  Stephcine,  Elizabeth,  Jack,  and  Stephen  to 
stand  up  for  students  in  the  years  to  come. 

Dave  Scrivener  is  Vice  President  External  for  the 
University  of  Toronto  Administrative  Council 


Truth  behind  the 
blocl(ades 

Much  has  been  said  about  Mohawk  leader  Shawn  Brant's 
legal  troubles,  but  little  has  been  done  to  remedy  the 
problems  that  drove  him  to  act 


KELLI  KORDUCKI 

Associate  Comment  Editor 


Terrorist  or  hero?  That  seems  to  be  the 
dilemma  whenever  Shawn  Brant's  name  is 
mentioned. 

A  Mohawk  from  the  Tyendinaga  Terri- 
tory near  Desoronto,  Ontario,  Brant  faced  a 
minimum  of  12  years  in  prison  for  his  role 
in  organizing  two  2007  blockades:  the  April 
20  barricade  of  CN  Rail's  main  line,  and  the 
shutdown  of  an  eastern  Ontario  portion  of 
Highway  401  on  the  June  29  National  Aborigi- 
nal Day  of  Action.  A  late-September  pretrial 
motion  to  determine  Brant's  fate  turned  into 
a  half-hour-long  trial,  in  which  Brant  was 
found  guilty  of  three  counts  of  mischief  and 
sentenced  to  57  days  of  pretrial  custody,  a 
90-day  conditional  sentence,  and  one  year  of 
probation.  The  sentence  has  been  a  source 
of  controversy:  a  victory  in  the  eyes  of  his 
supporters  and  an  ineffective  slap  on  the 
wrist  for  those  who  believe  Brant's  extreme 
protest  actions  merit  greater  punishment. 

Mainstream  media  has  tended  to  carry  a 
moralistic  tone  on  the  subject  of  Brant's  trial 
outcome,  emphasizing  the  so-called  "light" 
nature  of  his  penalty  to  the  sound  of  clucking 
tongues.  Online  discussion  boards  brim  with 
angry  debate  over  this  supposed  failure  of  the 
Canadian  legal  system  and  the  alleged  double 
standards  held  for  First  Nation  trouble  makers 
who — go  figure — seem  to  think  that  500  years 
of  manhandling  and  neglect  by  the  Canadian 


government  warrant  extreme  measures. 

It  seems  everyone  is  missing  the  point. 

Brant's  actions  were  intended  to  draw  at- 
tention to  the  very  real  problems  faced  by  his 
community.  Unfortunately,  these  issues  were 
overshadowed  by  the  legal  spectacles  sur- 
rounding the  2007  blockades — a  pretty  effec- 
tive distraction. 

Beyond  Shawn  Brant,  the  facts  are  grim — 
and  have  seen  little  improvement  since  the 
2007  protests,  unfortunately.  According  to 
a  statement  released  by  the  Toronto-based 
Tyendinaga  Support  Committee,  "the  critical 
issues  which  prompted  the  Mohawks  to  take 
action  have  yet  to  be  addressed."  The  state- 
ment describes  the  community's  unwilling 
forfeiture  of  resources,  leaving  a  majority  of 
households  and  the  reserve  school  with  water 
unfit  for  human  consumption.  A  quarry  near 
Desoronto  continues  to  haul  out  Mohawk  land 
and  replace  it  with  trash  and  toxic  chemicals. 
And  to  add  insult  to  injury,  the  lands  compris- 
ing the  Culbertson  Tract — promised  to  the  Mo- 
hawk through  the  Simcoe  Deed  of  1793 — have 
yet  to  be  returned,  despite  the  government's 
continued  acknowledgement  that  the  Mohawk 
hold  legal  claim  to  this  property. 

Shawn  Brant  is  no  Malcolm  X;  this  isn't  the 
place  or  time  for  radical  protest  measures. 
For  a  person  to  position  oneself  as  a  mouth- 
piece for  an  entire  group  is  irresponsible, 
dangerous,  and  potentially  discrediting.  But, 
for  now,  the  message  is  out  there.  Maybe  we 
should  try  listening. 


ATTENTION 
FULL-TIME  UNDERGRADS 


^Rirni  INFORMATION 

your  Heatth  and  Dental  Plans 


Kyou  are  afull-time  undergraduate 
or  professional  faculty  student, 
you  are  automatically  enrolled  in  the 
U.T.S.U.  Health  and  Dental  Plans. 
If  you  have  alternate  coverage  (other 
dian  OHIP  or  UHIP)  you  may 
apply  for  a  refund  of  these  fees. 


DEADLrNE: 
October  10,  2008 


TO  OPT-OUT: 

Go  to  www.heath.ca/students 

(HEATH  not  health) 


^i^^^!^^  Questions?  Contact:  dan@utsu.ca 


Background 

Currently,  legislation  in  Ontario  regulates  how 
universities  and  colleges  charge  tuition  and 
ancillary  fees.  Such  regulations  cap  the  amount         .T__^r  , 
that  universities  can  increase  such  fees  and  ^^^^^b^J^ 
requires  student  input  in  the  implementation 
and  any  changes  to  ancillary  fees.  In  order  for  Universities  to  re- 
ceive public  funding,  they  must  abide  by  these  regulations. 

In  September  2008,  University  of  Toronto  President  David  Naylor 
released  "Towards  2030:  Synthesis  Report"  unveiling  the  Universi- 
ty's strategic  plan  for  the  next  two  decades.  Approval  for  the  Report 
is  being  sought  from  the  Governing  Council  at  the  October  23,  2008 
meeting.  The  report  recommends  the  "self-regulation",  commonly 
referred  to  as  deregulation,  of  tuition  fees  as  well  as  the  elimination 
of  regulations  on  ancillary  fees.  Such  deregulation  would  provide 
the  University  with  the  ability  to  increase  tuition  and  ancillary  fee 
levels  without  any  government  oversight. 

In  2005,  over  98%  of  students  at  the  University  of  Toronto  favoured 
the  reduction  or  freeze  of  tuition  fees.  More  recently,  in  April  2008, 
thousands  of  students  petitioned  the  Governing  Council  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  to  stop  lobbying  for  the  "self-regulation"  (deregu- 
lation) of  tuition  and  other  user  fees. 

Programmes  that  have  faced  deregulation  in  the  recent  past  now 
cost  upwards  of  $20,000  per  year  in  tuition  fees  alone.  International 
student  tuition  fees,  which  are  all  deregulated,  are  often  200  to  300 
percent  higher  than  domestic  student  tuition  fees. 

By  voting  in  this  plebiscite,  students  will  ensure  that  their  concerns 
are  heard  clearly  by  the  University  Administration  and  the  50  mem- 
bers of  Governing  Council  on  October  23rd,  2008. 

Plebiscite  Question 
Are  you  in  favour  of  the  University  of  Toronto  administration's  call 
to  fully  deregulate  tuition  and  ancillary  fees?  [  ]  Yes  [  ]  No 

Voting  will  take  place  October  20,  21,  22  from  10:00am  to  6:00. 
Locations  TBA.  www.utsu.ca  •  416-978-4911 
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WITH  SIAVASH  GANJBAKHSH 


Did  you  know  that 
the  function  of  much 
of  our  DNA  is  still 
unknown? 


Deoxyribonucleicacid, better 
known  as  DNA,  is  how  genet- 
ic information  is  recorded  in 
every  living  cell.  Messenger 
RNA  (mRNA)  molecules  turn 
DNA  into  proteins  through  a 
process  called  translation. 
However,  only  one  per  cent 
of  each  DNA  strand  can  be 
translated.  This  means  the 
other  99  per  cent  doesn't 
code  for  a  specific  protein  in 
the  body.  These  non-coding 
regions,  known  as  introns, 
have  a  function  that  is  still 
unidentified. 

Previously,  introns  were 
widely  considered  to  be  'junk 
DNA.'  Some  scientists  still  be- 
lieve they  are  a  vestigial  part 
of  DNA  that  was  useful  in  the 
past  but  became  functional- 
ly insignificant  as  evolution 
proceeded.  However,  many 
biologists  now  find  this  ex- 
planation unsatisfactory,  as 
introns  are  highly  preserved 
in  large  amounts  throughout 
many  generations. 

Dr.  John  Mattick,  a  bi- 
ologist at  the  University  of 
Queensland  and  world  class 
expert  on  introns,  has  anoth- 
er theory.  "The  reason  why 
humans  and  other  complex 
organisms  have  so  much 
non-coding  DNA  is  because 
they  need  so  much  more  in- 
formation to  program  the  as- 
sembly of  the  components, 
which  are  encoded  by  con- 
ventional genes  to  create 
something  like  you  or  me," 
he  said.  Mattick  hypothesiz- 
es that  non-coding  DNA  acts 
as  a  blueprint  that  tells  pro- 
teins and  coding  DNA  how  to 
operate.  He  also  theorizes 
that  it's  possible  to  have  a 
system  working  simultane- 
ously alongside  the  flow  of 
information  from  DNA  to 
mRNA  to  proteins,  which 
he  calls  the  DNA-iRNA  (in- 
formational RNA)  system. 
Introns  could  play  a  role  in 
this  second  system,  which 
would  increase  the  options 
for  genetic  programming. 

Introns  may  be  a  pre-requi- 
site  to  the  emergence  of  more 
complex  life.  DNA  of  more 
primitive  cell  types  contains 
only  a  small  amount  of  in- 
trons, whereas  more  complex 
types  of  cells  contain  large 
quantities.  Dr  Mattick  ar- 
gues "the  fact  that  the  Earth 
was  limited  to  unicellular  or 
at  best  colonial  life  forms  for 
most  of  its  [more  than]  3,500 
million  year  biological  histo- 
ry, and  that  multicellular  or- 
ganisms arose  recently  from 
within  a  relatively  narrow 
taxonomic  group,  character- 
ized by  high  intron  content,  is 
consistent  with  this  [the  role 
of  introns  as  the  precursor  of 
complex  life]." 


Canadian  scientists  search  for  asteroids 

New  satellite  will  have  an  unprecedented  clear  view  of  near-Earth  objects 


LIA  CARDARELLI 

One  of  the  greatest  threats  to  life  on  Earth  is  the 

danger  of  a  large  asteroid  impact.  Yet  astrono- 
mers cannot  currently  visualize  many  asteroids 
clearly  enough  to  predict  whether  their  paths 
threaten  collision.  Canadian  scientists  hope  to 
change  that. 

A  joint  effort  by  the  Canadian  Space  Agency 
and  Defense  Research  Development  Canada 
(DRDC)  will  make  Canada  the  first  nation  to 
launch  a  space-based  telescope  designed  to 
monitor  the  approximately  100,000  asteroids 
with  diameters  greater  than  140  metres  that 
orbit  the  Sun  near  Earth.  The  project,  dubbed 
the  Near-Earth  Object  Surveillance  Satellite 
(NEOSSat),  aims  to  shed  light  on  the  location 
and  path  of  near-Earth  asteroids,  and  catalogue 
those  with  diameters  larger  than  one  kilometre. 

The  12-million  dollar  plan  treads  on  the  heels 
of  the  2003  Canadian  MOST  project,  which  moni- 
tors the  age  of  stars.  This  project  demonstrated 
that  a  relatively  inexpensive  microsatellite  can 
effectively  collect  data  not  easily  accessed  from 
the  ground. 

While  current  ground-based  efforts  monitor 
some  asteroids  and  comets,  they  are  less  ef- 
fective at  detecting  Atens  asteroids.  They  are 
almost  completely  unable  to  detect  interior-to- 
Earth's-orbit  (lEO)  asteroids,  whose  orbit  around 
the  Sun  passes  within  Earth's  own  movements. 
Viewing  these  potentially  hazardous  asteroids 
from  the  ground  is  difficult.  They  can  only  be 
viewed  at  sunrise  and  sunset,  when  sky-glow 
can  interfere  with  data  collection. 

From  a  Sun-synchronous  orbit  700  kilometers 
above  the  Earth  and  traveling  from  pole  to  pole 
every  100  minutes,  NEOSSat  will  be  able  to  moni- 
tor asteroids  24  hours  a  day,  including  the  Atens 
and  lEOs. 

Above  Earth's  atmosphere,  NEOSSat  will  have 
a  clear  view  of  space,  able  to  capture  four  im- 
ages every  125  minutes.  Due  to  the  reduced  sky 
background,  NEOSSat  will  photograph  objects 
reflecting  as  little  as  50  photons  of  light.  These 
images  will  be  collected  and  processed  at  the 
University  of  Calgary  under  the  supervision  of 


Dr.  Alan  Hildebrand,  Canada  Research  Chair  in 
Planetary  Science.  Once  processed,  the  images 
will  reveal  moving  objects  that  will  be  manually 
verified. 

Hildebrand  currently  leads  the  University  of 
Calgary's  ground-based  asteroid  detection  pro- 
gram and  believes  that  "NEOSSat  will  find  'low 
and  slow'  asteroids  before  they  pass  by  our 
planet  and  sprint  missions  could  be  launched  to 
explore  them  when  they  are  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Earth." 

If  the  NEOSSat  mission  is  successful,  the  moni- 
toring of  near-Earth  asteroids  could  lessen  the 
use  of  certain  ground-based  telescopes,  freeing 
up  telescope  time  for  scientists  pursuing  other 
lines  of  inquiry. 

Although  much  of  NEOSSat's  attention  cen- 
tres around  the  analysis  of  near-Earth  asteroids, 
plans  for  the  project  are  two-pronged.  Data  col- 
lected on  these  asteroids  will  be  used  by  scien- 
tists of  the  Near-Earth  Space  Surveillance  proj- 
ect in  Calgary.  Owing  to  its  relatively  low  orbit, 
NEOSSat  will  also  monitor  objects  around  the 
Earth. 

This  second  project,  named  the  High-Earth  Or- 
bit Space  Surveillance,  is  overseen  by  the  DRDC 
and  led  by  Dr.  Brad  Wallace.  They  aim  to  provide 
information  about  artificial  satellites,  including 
those  used  for  communication  and  weather 
monitoring,  in  deep  orbit  around  the  Earth.  This 
information  will  help  Canadian  Forces'  effort  to 
accurately  map  space  objects  that  could  pose 
collision  risks  for  space  stations  and  shuttles.  It 
will  also  decipher  objects  that  may  pose  a  secu- 
rity risk  to  Canadian  assets. 

The  High-Earth  Orbit  Space  Surveillance  proj- 
ect will  supplement  NORAD's  existing  aerospace 
warning  mission  and  act  as  pathfinder  technol- 
ogy, potentially  leading  to  the  launch  of  more 
surveillance  telescopes  that  require  less  of  Ca- 
nadian Forces'  funds. 

NEOSSat  will  "hitch-hike"  into  Earth's  orbit 
aboard  another  spacecraft  in  2010.  The  public  is 
encouraged  to  monitor  the  progress  of  the  mis- 
sion and  support  the  endeavour  Include  your 
name  aboard  the  satellite  by  logging  onto  the 
NEOSSat  website  at  www.neossat.ca 


TOP:  The  mam  abteioid  belt  can  be  found  between 
the  orbits  of  Jupiter  and  Mars,  where  most  of  the 
asteroids  in  our  solar  system  are  located. 
BOTTOM:  Scientists  speculate  an  asteroid  this 
large  could  have  collided  with  Earth  in  the  past. 


Making  the  change 

SHANNON  HSIEH  investigates  the  science  behind  the  striking  colours  of  autumn  leaves 


There  are  few  signs  more  indicative  of  autumn 
than  the  pleasant  hues  that  crown  treetops  when 
leaves  change  colour  From  September  to  November, 
this  dramatic  change  sweeps  its  way  southward 
across  Canada. 

These  brilliant  colours  are  due  in  part  to  the  break- 
down of  green  chlorophyll,  the  pigment  responsible 
for  capturing  sunlight  and  converting  it  to  energy 
through  photosynthesis.  As  it  performs  this  vital  job 
ail  summer  long,  chlorophyll  is  continuously  broken 
down  cmd  replaced.  As  cooler  temperatures  and 
shorter  days  arrive,  it  is  more  energetically  efficient 
for  trees  to  enter  a  state  of  dormancy.  Tests  with  ra- 
dioactive tracer  elements  have  shown  that  nutrients 
in  leaves  are  reabsorbed  just  before  they  fall.  Leaf 
veins  are  then  closed  by  a  corky  layer  that  seals  off 
water  cind  nutrients,  ultimately  leading  to  abscis- 
sion, or  shedding.  Recently,  University  of  Missouri 
researchers  uncovered  the  genetic  basis  of  abscis- 
sion. Through  experiments  using  Arabidopsis  thalia, 
commonly  known  as  thale  cress,  they  found  a  sig- 
nalling pathway  of  genes  regulate  the  programmed 
shedding  of  floral  parts.  This  pathway  is  involved 
in  not  only  leaf  shedding,  but  abscission  of  fruit  and 
damaged  plant  parts  as  well. 

While  the  abscission  layer  forms,  lack  of  decayed 
chlorophyll  replenishment  allows  pigments  previous- 
ly cloaked  by  chlorophyll  to  appear,  such  as  orange 
carotenes  and  yellow  xanthophylls.  Anthocyanins — 
pigments  which  cause  red  and  purple  colouration — 


colour  due  to  expression  of  pigments  such  as 
carotenoids  and  anthocyanins. 


start  to  emerge  as  well.  Unlike  carotenes  and  xan- 
thophylls which  were  merely  masked,  anthocyanins 
are  synthesized  by  the  plant  as  autumn  approaches. 
Experts  are  still  unsure  why  a  plant  would  expend 
energy  producing  extra  red  pigmentation  at  a  time 
when  it  is  most  in  need  of  conserving  it.  One  theory 
suggests  anthocyanins  are  produced  to  ease  the 
process  of  reabsorbing  nutrients  before  leaf-fall  by 
blocking  sunlight,  a  hindrance  at  low  temperatures. 
Other  hypotheses  speculate  red  leaf  colour  may 
warn  harmful  insect  pests  of  chemical  defences  or 
help  attract  migrating  birds  to  eat  trees'  fruits,  thus 
dispersing  their  seeds. 


Of  course,  this  tide  of  colour  is  not  just  happen- 
ing here  in  Southern  Ontario.  North  American  de- 
ciduous trees,  such  as  oaks,  maples  and  beeches, 
have  close  relatives  overseas.  Outside  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  there  are  two  ecological  regions  that 
boast  showy  autumn  foliage  akin  to  ours. 

One  is  the  European  temperate  forest,  which  oc- 
cupies an  area  from  the  British  Isles  to  the  steppe 
grassland  in  Hungary,  Ukraine.  A  small  belt  of  area 
even  stretches  along  the  coast  of  the  Black  sea 
of  Turkey  to  the  Caucasus  Mountains.  The  other 
hotspot  of  fall  colour  ranges  from  the  Russian  Far 
East  to  northeast  China,  Korea  and  the  Japanese 
islands,  where  leaf-peeping  for  autumn  maples  has 
been  cultural  fashion  for  around  a  thousand  years. 
However,  due  to  their  history  of  civilization,  these 
regions  have  had  their  cover  reduced  far  more 
than  our  own. 

Paleontologists  have  long  theorized  that  ances- 
tral trees  of  these  three  separate  but  remarkably 
similar  zones  were  once  part  of  a  single  giant  forest 
that  covered  the  Northern  Hemisphere.  This  as- 
semblage, dubbed  the  Arcto-Tertiary  flora,  existed 
around  50  million  years  ago,  when  climates  were 
warmer  and  current  ice-covered  tundra  was  for- 
ested. Shifting  continents  and  global  cooling  led  to 
the  evolution  of  deciduous  habit,  and  cut  back  the 
Arcto-Tertiary  flora  descendents  into  the  separate 
cold-temperate  North  American,  European,  and 
East  Asian  forests  we  know  today. 
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Way  Downtown 


Chuck  Klosterman's  first  novel,  Downtown  Owl,  wants  us  to  think  we're  all  the  same 


CHANDLER  LEVACK 

Varsity  Staff 

The  protagonist  of  cultural  critic  Chuck 

Klosterman's  first  novel  is  the  town  of  Owl, 
North  Dakota.  Lovingly  rendered  as  a  back- 
water settlement  with  850  inhabitants,  a 
decent  grocery  store,  a  "first-rate"  Chevro- 
let dealership,  two  gas  stations,  seven  bars 
(though  no  one  goes  to  the  Oasis  Wheel), 
and  a  thriving  bowling  alley — Owl  is  the  kind 
of  town  where  everyone  knows  everything 
about  everyone,  and  they're  all  okay  with  it. 
During  a  drive  across  Owl,  which  lasts  three 
minutes,  four  truck  drivers  will  wave  at  you. 
Townsfolk  boast  inexplicable  nicknames, 
some  of  which  involve  storied  accidents  from 
ill-advised  use  of  farming  equipment.  And 
the  football  coach  has  been  sleeping  with 
seniors  long  enough  for  everyone  to  accept 
this  as  a  minor  character  flaw  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  tortured  senior  Mitch  Hrlicka, 
nicknamed  "Vanna"  for  the  lack  of  vowels 
in  his  last  name).  Set  between  August  15th, 
1983  and  Febru- 
ary 4th,  1984— the 
time  of  a  now-infa- 
mous blizzard  in 
North  Dakota  his- 
tory— Klosterman 
seems  to  posit  life 
in  a  small  town  to- 
day is  inevitably 
the  same.  When 
people  say  that 
nothing  changes 
in  Owl,  they  don't 
mean  it  figuratively — the  high  school's  se- 
niors will  take  over  their  parents  farms  and 
marry  the  kids  they  sit  next  to  in  chemistry. 

Klosterman's  three  narrators  are  linked 
by  varying  degrees  of  ennui.  Julia  Rabia  is 
a  23-year  old  teacher  at  Owl  High,  assigned 
to  the  town  due  to  her  own  lack  of  ambition. 
As  the  only  new  female  prospect  in  years, 
Rabia  fights  off  the  attention  of  beer-swilling 
farmers  like  "Little  Stevie  Horse  N'  Phone," 
eventually  falling  for  a  bison  farmer  (awe- 
somely named  Vance  Druid)  too  deadened 
to  respond.  Their  almost  romance  illustrates 
that  the  most  exciting  part  of  love  is  what  you 
fantasize  about  when  you  go  to  sleep  alone. 
High  school  senior  Mitch  Hrlicka  is  the  dis- 
turbed kicker  on  the  football  team,  and  he's 
obsessed  with  the  idea  of  redeeming  the 
sins  of  his  English  teacher,  football  coach, 
and  tormentor,  the  "Steve  Martin  sexy"  John 
Laidlaw,  who's  best  known  for  convincing 


female  classmates  to  have  sex  with  him  on 
the  roof  of  his  powder-blue  Caprice  Classic. 
Mitch  is  practical  in  the  way  that  only  iso- 
lated teenage  boys  can  be — when  asked  to 
comment  on  George  Orwell's  1984,  he  deter- 
mines that  publicly  validating  who  you're 
sleeping  with  is  probably  the  best  way  for 
society  to  operate.  And  Horace  Jones  is  a 
widowed  octogenarian  content  with  his  own 
complacency.  He  drinks  coffee  at  3  p.m.  each 
day  with  a  group  of  similarly-minded  cur- 
mudgeons, talking  only  about  the  prospects 
of  the  football  team,  troubling  plot  points 
on  Dallas,  and  the  fate  of  political  combat- 
ant Gordon  Kahl.  (A  metaphor  running  flush 
throughout  the  novel,  Kahl  is  another  source 
of  North  Dakotan  pride,  killing  two  US  Mar- 
shals in  a  shootout  after  refusing  to  pay  his 
taxes.)  Though  these  characters  never  share 
a  scene  together,  they  are  inextricably  linked 
by  the  pressures  and  pleasures  of  living  an 
average  life,  struggling  with  their  own  nor- 
malcy, concluding  in  an  epic  snowstorm  in 
which  they  will  have  to  prove  that  they  are 
worthy  of  their 
own  existence. 
And  though  Julia, 
Mitch  and  Horace 
are  archetypal, 
they  also  stand 
in  for  Klosterman 
himself. 

One  criticism 
of  Downtown 
Owl  could  be  its 
nuances  of  char- 
acterization, as 
every  character,  from  the  naive  high-school- 
er Mitch  to  a  pot-stoned  Julia  to  a  resilient 
Horace  on  his  fourth  cup  of  joe,  speaks  in 
the  same  brisk  monologue,  full  of  rhetori- 
cal questions,  configuring  the  logic  of  Goats 
Head  Soup,  or  professional  fighting  etiquette 
in  a  clinical  manner,  much  like  the  scrupu- 
lous celebrity  profiles  and  essays  that  made 
this  writer  famous.  Klosterman  trusts  these 
character's  thoughts,  but  not  their  feelings, 
and  he  denies  them  strange  liberties.  One 
could  take  issue  with  the  fact  that  Owl's  clos- 
est love  story  has  the  actants  barely  hug, 
that  two  of  these  characters  will  die  alone 
(while  freezing  to  death!),  and  that  none  of 
them  strike  a  meaningful  conversation  that 
isn't  in  a  bar  on  the  validity  of  ELO's  guitar 
work.  While  Owl  is  certainly  full  of  interest- 
ing diversions,  it  seems  cruel  to  revoke  your 
protagonists'  humanity.  More  importantly, 
the  redemption  that  does  come  by  the  nov- 


el's conclusion  is  compromised.  The  char- 
acter that  survives  the  snow  storm  returns 
only  to  live  their  life  in  the  exact  same  way 
they  had  been  living  it  before,  proving  the 
novel's  message:  that  Owl  is  comprised  of  all 
the  same  people,  doing  all  the  same  things. 
While  standing  in  sharp  distinction  from 


Klosterman's  previous  autobiographical 
criticism,  Downtown  Owl  mirrors  its  fatality: 
the  worthiness  of  Julia,  Mitch  and  Horace's 
souls  are  on  par  with  the  exact  validity  of  a 
KISS  member's  solo  album.  While  Ace  Freh- 
ley's  was  proved  canonical,  Peter  Criss  only 
has  the  right  to  exist. 


When  people  say  that  nothing  changes 
in  Oiv/they  don't  mean  it  figuratively- 
the  high  school's  seniors  will  take  over 
their  parents'  farms  and  marry  the  kids 
they  sit  next  to  in  chemistry 


iiMM%^t  ^"'9  Gsts  to  tliG  PomtG 

Bengt  Jorgen's  ballet  imagines  the  fate  of  Russia's  beloved  princess 


^^^^^^EYNA  AME^J___ 

In  the  midst  of  a  North  American 
tour,  the  Ballet  Jorgen  Canada 
Company's  beautiful  production  of 
Anastasia  ran  at  Toronto's  intimate 
Betty  Oliphant  theatre  from  Octo- 
ber 2nd  to  the  4th. 

Tara  Butler  played  the  historical 
Russian  Princess  Anastasia,  daugh- 
ter of  the  Tsar  family,  who  ruled 
Russia  until  the  family  was  tragi- 
cally executed  by  revolutionists  in 
the  early  20th  century.  The  ballet's 
storyline  centers  on  the  80-year 
old  conspiracy  theory  surrounding 


the  young  princess — mainly,  did 
she  escape  her  family's  fate? 

An  enchanting  story,  this  produc- 
tion isn't  heavy  on  historical  facts. 
Artistic  director  and  company  CEO 
Bengt  Jorgen  omits  crucial  histori- 
cal elements  like  the  influence  of 
"Holy  Man"  Grigori  Rasputin  and 
the  violent  death  of  Tsar  Nicholas 
II.  Jorgen  was  inspired  to  create 
Anastasia  because  of  his  "personal 
interest  in  Russian  history.. .from 
the  late  1800s  through  the  early 
1920s."  An  intent  to  make  the  bal- 
let a  family-friendly  production 
has  discarded  history  to  focus  on 


Anastasia's  romance  with  a  fic- 
tional kitchen-boy  named  Dimitry. 
With  career  highlights  that  include 
Shakespeare's  Romeo  and  Juliet  and 
the  fairy-tale  Cinderella,  portraying 
an  on-stage  romance  is  no  chal- 
lenge for  Jorgen.  Much  chemistry 
was  palpable  between  the  princess 
and  the  pauper  as  they  risked  their 
lives  to  survive  the  revolution. 

The  ballet's  choreography  was  el- 
egant and  traditional,  but  it  began 
with  an  element  of  playful  rough- 
housing  between  the  two  young 
lovers.  As  Anastasia  transforms 
into  an  elegant,  mature  woman,  the 


style  of  dance  morphs  along  with 
her,  culminating  in  a  series  of  re- 
fined performances  like  the  Great 
Waltz.  Anastasia,  delivered  into  the 
arms  of  a  group  of  military  officers, 
is  steered  down  a  continuous  line 
of  stunning  pirouettes  and  lifts. 

Jorgen  also  surprised  the  audi- 
ence with  unconventional  ballet 
moves.  Ballerinas  traded  in  their 
graceful  strides  for  some  long- 
established  Russian  dance-steps, 
appropriate  for  the  period  and 
setting.  Performed  on  table  plat- 
forms, the  stomping  energy  of  the 
traditional    moves  reverberated 


throughout  the  entire  theatre. 

Costumes  were  kept  simple,  but 
they  made  a  powerful  statement 
as  Anastasia  fabricates  various 
designs  with  only  a  single  piece 
of  cloth.  Minimal  structures  were 
also  used  in  the  set  designs,  but 
with  the  right  lighting,  the  ballet 
was  able  to  set  up  a  variety  of  back- 
grounds. 

With  a  score  by  Ivan  Barbotin 
that  conjured  the  terror  of  the  pe- 
riod, Bengt  Jorgen's  Anastasia  was 
enjoyable  to  the  very  end,  captur- 
ing the  passion  of  young  love  set 
to  dance. 
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By  William  Shakespeare 

Directed  by: 
Starring: 

Set  Design: 
Costume  Design: 
Ligtiting  Design: 
Sound  Design: 

WWW.HARTHOUSETHEATRE.CA  i  SUBSCRIBERS  SAVE  UP  TO  25% 


OCTOBER  2008 
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OCTOBER  1  -18, 2008 

Week  1:  Wed  to  Sat  8pm 
Week  2:  Wed  to  Sat  8pm 
Week  3:  Wed  to  Sot  8pm  &  Sat  2pm 


Students  only  $12 


Upcoming  Hart  House  Theatre  08/09  Productions: 


BANANA  BOYS 
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JERRY  SPRINGER  THE  OPERA 
JANUARY  16  -  31, 2009 
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Seeing  Is  Believing 


Mark  Ruffalo  and  Julianne  Moore  provide 
political  insight  about  their  new  film  Blindness 


RADHEYAN  SIIViONPILLAI 
Varsity  Staff 


Mark  Ruffalo  sfiares  sometfiing  in  common 
witfi  tfie  rest  of  us  wfio  didn't  get  an  invite 
to  Cannes.  He  too  didn't  see  tfie  cut  of  Blind- 
ness ttiat  premiered  tfiere  and  fiad  many 
critics  ballyfiooing  about  an  intrusive  voice- 
over  narrator. 

The  film's  apologetic  director,  Fernando 
Merielles,  explained  during  a  roundtable 
interview  at  the  Toronto  International  Film 
Festival  that  even  he  didn't  see  the  dreaded 
early  cut  until  the  actual  premiere.  The  truly 
international  co-production  was  still  having 
post-production  done  in  Canada,  Brazil,  and 
Japan,  and  it  was  rushed  for  opening  night 
at  Cannes. 

Many  of  the  film's  wrinkles  have  been 
ironed  out,  culminating  in  a  harrowing  al- 
legory about  a  world  gone  blind.  Ruffalo  is 
excited  (he's  actually  bouncing  in  his  seat) 
about  the  implications  it  has  on  the  politi- 
cal chaos  we're  currently  facing.  He  points 
to  gas  prices,  the  economic  crisis,  the  war  in 
Iraq,  and  with  ironic  wit — a  black  presiden- 
tial candidate. 

Ruffalo  is  a  political  shaker,  and  he's  capti- 
vated by  the  idea  that  society  is  like  a  house 
of  cards.  All  you  need  to  do  is  remove  one 
for  everything  to  come  crashing  down.  That's 
the  essence  of  Blindness. 

"[Civilization]  is  a  construct  in  a  sense," 
Ruffalo's  co-star  Julianne  Moore  concurs. 
"People  feel  like  it's  all  in  place  for  a  reason — 
that  it's  been  there  and  there's  somebody  in 
charge.  But  there  isn't.  We're  the  only  ones  in 
charge.  We're  the  ones  that  put  these  govern- 
ments in  order." 


"It's  like  money.  What  we  think  is  so  valu- 
able is  just  paper,  and  it's  paper  with  a  so- 
called  promise  behind  it.  We've  managed  to 
agree  that  this  amount  of  paper  equals  this 
amount  of  labour.  There's  nothing  behind  it. 
Isn't  that  a  scary  idea?" 

Moore  has  been  taken  aback  by  the  intense 
questions  the  film  has  inspired  among  jour- 
nalists. "With  some  [junkets]  you  get  lots  of 
'What  was  it  like  to  work  with  so  and  so?,'" 
she  explains  of  her  regular  press  duties.  But 
with  this  film  she  has  to  describe  how  she 
would  solve  current  global  issues. 

These  challenging  questions  seem  due 
course  for  such  a  complicated  film,  fraught 
with  problems  long  before  the  Cannes  pre- 
miere. The  first  issue  to  resolve  was  how 
to  commit  Nobel  Laureate  Jose  Saramago's 
novel  to  film,  an  inherently  visual  medium. 
Merielles  acquits  himself  admirably  with  a 
bleached  aesthetic  that  often  looks  more 
imagined  than  seen. 

Then  there  were  the  actors,  who  had  to 
pretend  they  couldn't  see.  "I  think  they  had 
a  bigger  challenge,"  admits  Moore,  who  man- 
aged to  avoid  the  blindness  boot  camp,  as 
her  character  has  the  benefit  of  retaining 
her  sense  of  sight.  Ruffalo  recalls  how  tor- 
menting it  was  to  constantly  forsake  his  own 
sight — to  ignore  what  he  sees  and  not  get 
caught  looking. 

"1  spent  a  lot  of  time  reassuring  them,"  says 
Moore,  who  admits  that  like  her  character, 
she  ended  up  a  leader  among  the  actors, 
guiding  them  along  the  way.  "They  were  ter- 
rified of  being  blind!" 
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The  puck  drops  here 

The  days  are  getting  shorter,  the  air  is  getting  colder,  and  desperate  Leafs  fans  are  pouring  into 
neighbourhood  sports  bars.  This  can  only  mean  one  thing — hockey  season  is  upon  us. 
The  Varsity's  hockey  experts  tell  you  what  to  expect  this  year. 


JEANS  EXPECTED  TO  DO  WELL 

Tampa  Bay  Lightning 

Despite  having  the  worst  standings  in  away  games  last  season,  the  Lightning 
demonstrated  solid  offense.  With  new  faces  like  Ryan  Malone  and  Gary  Rob- 
erts in  the  line-up,  fans  will  witness  additional  scoring  alongside  star  forwards 
Vincent  Lecavalier  and  Martin  St.  Louis.  Both  players  are  expected  to  give  a 
full-out  performance,  despite  the  loss  of  line-mate  Brad  Richards. 

Detroit  Red  Wings 

The  Red  Hot  Wings  are  expected  to  do  what  they  do  best — win.  With  phenom- 
enal leader  Nicklas  Lidstrom  and  offensive  powerhouse  Pavel  Datsyuk  at  the 
helm,  these  Wings  won't  have  any  trouble  flying  to  the  top  once  again.  Is  this 
why  Marian  Hossa  willingly  decided  to  sign  with  the  Stanley  Cup  Champions? 
You  know  what  they  say,  "if  you  can't  beat  'em,  join  'em." 


TEAMS  EXPEQED  TO  FAIL 

Toronto  Maple  Leafs 

Autumn  has  arrived.  Unfortunately,  there  will  be  more  falling  leaves  this  sea- 
son than  one  would  wish  for,  as  the  Toronto  Maple  Leafs  get  ready  for  what 
looks  like  another  embarrassing  season.  With  most  of  their  "star"  players 
gone  and  a  captain  nowhere  to  be  found,  it's  up  to  youngsters  like  Matt  Stajan 
and  Alex  Steen  to  make  a  name  for  the  team  and  lower  the  blood  pressure  of 
its  nervous  fans. 

Florida  Panthers 

Florida  is  one  team  1  can't  figure  out,  yet  can't  forget.  With  the  loss  of  their 
captain  Olli  Jokinen,  Florida  needs  to  build  a  solid  foundation  with  their  re- 
maining players  or  face  missing  the  playoffs  for  an  eighth  consecutive  year.  If 
the  Panthers  want  to  retain  their  jobs,  it's  crucial  for  underrated  players  like 
Jay  Bouwmeester  and  Nathan  Horton  to  step  up  and  illustrate  their  ability  to 
reconstruct  the  team. 


TEANSTOWATCH 

Washington  Capitals 

With  the  departure  of  starting  netminder  Olaf  Kolzig,  the  Washington  Capi- 
tals were  deemed  hopeless  coming  into  the  2008-2009  season.  However,  the 
Capitals  still  boast  a  lot  of  promising  talent.  Reigning  Hart  Trophy  winner  Al- 
exander Ovechkin — the  heart  and  soul  of  the  organization — will  have  anoth- 
er productive  year  with  his  constructive  plays  and  impressive  puck-handling 
abilities.  The  arrival  of  Jose  Theodore  to  Washington  adds  a  greater  empha- 
sis on  goaltending  and  defence,  enhancing  the  Capitals'  chances  of  making 
the  playoffs. 

St.  Louis  Blues 

It's  possible  that  St.  Louis  is  feeling  anything  but  blue  this  season.  The  Blues 
are  the  perfect  example  of  how  great  teams  are  overshadowed  by  media- 
crazed  cities  like  New  York  and  Toronto.  St.  Louis  is  full  of  thriving  prospects 
that  can  ultimately  make  a  difference  in  the  way  people  view  hockey  in  Mis- 
souri. With  the  presence  of  Paul  Kariya  and  Brad  Boyes,  whose  combined 
total  reached  130  points  last  year,  St.  Louis  should  be  optimistic  about  their 
offense.  Even  if  they  fail  to  make  the  playoffs,  the  Blues  should  have  a  solid 
record  and  a  respectable  season. 

TEAMS  THAT  WIU  DISAPPOINT 

Pittsburgh  Penguins 

After  a  stellar  season  last  year,  there's  no  doubt  that  "young  gun"  Sydney 
Crosby  will  amaze  with  his  speed  and  diligence.  With  72  points  in  the  2007-08 
season  (24  goals),  1  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  Crosby's  points  soared  to  an  ulti- 
mate high  this  year.  Along  with  Crosby,  Pittsburgh  boasts  the  exceptional  tal- 
ent of  forward  Jordan  Staal,  whose  strength  and  consistency  will  be  a  crucial 
factor  to  the  Penguin's  success.  Despite  Pittsburgh's  gifted  hopefuls,  they  are 
a  struggling  team  whose  spotlight  is  slowly  fading.  Don't  plan  on  witnessing  a 
repeat  of  last  year;  disappointment  is  likely. 

Ottawa  Senators 

The  Senators  are  a  risky  and  unpredictable  team.  In  the  Cup  finals  two  years 
ago,  the  team  still  possesses  the  intimidating  troika  of  Jason  Spezza,  Daniel 
Alfredsson,  and  Dany  Heatley.  Many  see  this  team  as  a  strong  competitor 
because  of  the  names  on  the  roster.  But  to  their  detriment,  the  Senators  look 
like  a  misguided  group  of  players  trying  to  construct  a  productive  team  on 
the  ice.  With  Spezza,  Alfredsson,  Heatley,  and  Mike  Fisher  all  in  the  game,  one 
would  expect  to  see  quality  results.  Regrettably,  Ottawa  seems  like  an  attrac- 
tive team  on  paper,  but  futile  on  the  ice. — MH 


TEAM10  WATCH 

Chicago  Blackhawte 

The  Blackhawks  are  going  to  be  a  force  in  the  West  with  their  star  young  players, 
last  year's  Calder  Trophy  winner  Patrick  Kane,  and  new  captain  Jonathan  Toews. 
With  the  acquisition  of  superstar  defenceman  Brian  Campbell  and  veteran  goalten- 
der  Cristobal  Huet,  Chicago  has  the  potential  to  make  it  deep  into  the  playoffs. 


TEAM  THAT  Win  DISAPPOINT 

Colorado  Avalanche 

With  the  loss  of  Andrew  Brunette  and  Peter  Forsberg,  it  will  be  a  long  and  difficult 
season  for  the  Avalanche,  as  Colorado  does  not  have  an  offensive  powerhouse. 
Their  newest  goalie,  Andrew  Raycroft,  had  his  confidence  shot  in  Toronto,  and  it 
may  take  a  while  to  get  it  back.  The  promising  talent  of  young  players  like  Paul  Stast- 
ny  and  Wojtek  Wolski  will  not  be  enough  to  save  this  team.  Last  year,  the  Avalanche 
finished  in  sixth  place  in  the  Western  Conference.  This  year,  look  for  a  10th  or  11th 
place  finish. 


UEAFSPREDOON 

It  looks  like  the  Leafs  are  in  the  hunt  for  John  Tavares.  It's  difficult  to  believe  that  Ron 
Wilson — a  coach  that  is  used  to  winning  (206-134-45  with  the  San  Jose  Sharks) — 
will  £illow  the  Leafs  put  in  anything  but  110  per  cent.  With  only  one  all-star  player, 
Tomas  Kaberle,  and  one  possible  top  six  forwcird,  Nik  Antropov,  the  rest  of  the  team 
must  step  up.  The  upcoming  Leafs  season  will  be  one  of  frustration  and  rebuilding 
with  the  loss  of  many  key  players  in  the  off-season,  including  Mats  Sundin,  Darcy 
Tucker,  Kyle  Wellwood,  Andrew  Raycroft,  and  team  pariah  Brian  "McKIutzy"  Mc- 
Cabe.  Look  for  Kaberle  to  take  on  a  leadership  role  and  Jason  Blake  to  try  and  get 
out  of  his  funk  after  a  40  goal-season.  New  defenceman  Jeff  Finger  will  have  his  work 
cut  out  for  him  in  front  of  Vesa  Toskala  with  Toronto's  lack  of  offensive  depth.  New- 
comers Niklas  Hagman,  Mikhail  Grabovski,  Jamal  Mayers,  and  Mike  Van  Ryn  will  be 
mediocre  at  best.  The  Maple  Leafs  should  take  their  time  in  developing  their  next 
saviour,  defenceman  Luke  Schenn. 


BESTIN  THE  EAST 


/ 


ft. 


Pittsburgh  Penguins 

Fresh  from  their  Stanley  Cup  final  loss,  the  Pittsburgh  Penguins  are  back  with  a  ven- 
geance. Expect  Sidney  Crosby  to  take  his  post-season  heartbreak  and  turn  it  into 
determination.  Evgeni  Malkin  has  had  the  summer  to  recover  fi-om  choking  during 
the  Stanley  Cup  Finals,  and  should  return  to  fine  form.  Expect  both  players  to  reach 
100  points  this  season.  With  Marc-Andre  Fleury  in  net,  and  offensive-defencemen 
Ryan  Whitney  and  Sergei  Gonchar,  Pittsburgh  will  once  again  be  the  Eastern  Con- 
ference champions. 

Honourable  Mention:  Montreal  Canadiens 

The  Habs  may  have  lost  Mark  Streit,  but  they  have  gained  hard-hitting  Georges 
Laraque  and  goal-scoring  left-wing  Alex  Tanguay  to  their  already  highly  skilled  line- 
up. It  remains  to  be  seen  if  Carey  Price  can  handle  the  pressure  of  being  a  number 
one  goaltender  at  21  years  old.  Expect  the  Canadiens  to  finish  in  second  place  in 
the  East. 


BEST  IN  THE  WEST 

Detroit  Red  Wmgs 

With  new  edition  Marian  Hossa,  the  Red  Wings  will  be  unstoppable.  Last  year,  Pavel 
Datsyuk,  Henrik  Zetterberg,  and  Marian  Hossa  had  a  whopping  255  points  com- 
bined. With  Norris  Trophy  winner  Nicklas  Lidstrom  as  well  as  Brian  Rafalski  and 
Niklas  Kronwall  on  defence,  opponents  can  only  pray  to  get  past  the  Red  Wings. 

Honourable  Mention:  San  Jose  Shariis 

The  Sharks  know  how  to  win  having  reached  107  points  in  2006-2007  and  108 
points  in  2007-2008.  They  have  added  creative  defenceman  Dan  Boyle  to  the  line- 
up, as  well  as  proven  defenceman  Rob  Blake.  If  Patrick  Marleau,  Joe  Pavelski,  and 
Jonathan  Cheechoo  can  improve  over  last  year's  lackluster  performance,  and  Joe 
Thornton  and  Evgeni  Nabokov  continue  their  stellar  play,  San  Jose  will  be  a  force  to 
be  reckoned  with. 

STANIEYQIPPREDOON 

While  the  Penguins  will  come  out  strong,  Detroit  will  reclaim  the  Cup.  No  team  has 
won  two  Stanley  Cups  in  a  row  since  Detroit  won  in  1996-1997  and  1997-1998. 


SEE  'NHL' -ON  NEXT  PAGE 


Courses  to  keep  you 
on  the  right  course. 


AU  student  Larlie  in  Calgan/.  Alberta,  Canada 

AD  is  the  place  to  pick  up  the  classes 
you  need  to  get  your  degree. 

Athabasca  University  is  the  perfect  plug-in  for  your  academic  career.  Whether  you 
need  additional  credits  to  graduate  from  your  institution,  or  prerequisites  to 
complete  your  degree,  we  can  help. 

AU  offers  over  700  courses  and  nearly  90  undergraduate  and  graduate  programs. 
With  over  37,000  students  across  the  country  and  around  the  world,  AU  has  helped 
numerous  individuals  pursue  their  academic  goals.  And  we'd  love  to  help  you. 

So  why  not  take  the  next  step?  Research  your  options  online,  view  a  university 
calendar,  or  contact  AU's  Information  Centre  at  1-800-788-9041  for  advice  on  how 
to  get  started. 

Flexibility.  Another  reason  why  AU  stands  out  as  a  global  leader  in  distance 
learning  excellence. 


Standouts 

wv/w.athabascau.ca/standout 
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Come  play  for  our  team 

write  for  sports 
r8cruitment@thevarsity.ca 


LSAT  MCAT 
GMAT  GRE 

Preparation  Seminars 


•  Complete  30>Hour  Seminars 

•  Convenient  Weekend  Scliedule 

•  Proven  Test-Taking  Strategies 

•  Experienced  Course  Instructors 

•  Compreiienslve  Study  Materials 

•  Simulated  Practice  Exams 

•  Limited  Class  Size 

•  Free  Repeat  Policy 

•  Personal  Tutoring  Available 

•  Thousands  of  Satisfled  Students 


OXFORD  SEMINARS 

416-924-3240 
1-800-269-6719 
www.oxfordseminars.ca 


dalmba.ca 

Corporate  Residency 
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MOSTVAUMfPlAYER 

Sidney  Crosby  (Pittsburgh) 

Crosby  had  a  rough  2007-2008  season, 
missing  29  games  due  to  an  anide  in- 
jury. Hopefully,  he  has  learned  from 
his  heartbreaking  loss  in  game  six  of 
the  Stanley  Cup  finals,  and  is  stronger 
because  of  it.  If  Crosby  can  stay  injury 
free,  he  will  be  able  to  fend  off  Alexan- 
der Ovechkin  and  Evgeni  Malkin  in 
their  quest  to  dominate  the  NHL. 

ROOKIE  OFMYEAR 

Steven  Stamkos  (Tampa  Bay) 

This  year's  first-round  draft  pick  is 
poised  for  superstardom.  In  61  games 
with  the  Sarnia  Sting  last  year,  Stamkos 
had  a  whopping  105  points.  If  placed  on 
a  line  with  Vincent  Lecavalier  and  Mar- 
tin St-Louis,  there  is  no  doubt  Stamkos 
will  shine.  While  top  defencemen  Drew 
Doughty,  Zach  Bogosian,  and  Alex  Pi- 
etrangelo  will  be  solid  rookies  if  kept 
in  the  NHL,  they  will  not  compare  to 
Stamkos. 


BESTOFF-SEASONAOXJISniON 

Olli  Jokinen  (Phoenix) 

After  supposed  conflicts  with  Florida 
Panthers  coach  Jacques  Martin,  Joki- 
nen will  have  a  fresh  start  with  Phoenix. 


thevarsitysports®  hotmail.com 


Jokinen,  a  first  line  centre,  could  regain 
his  scoring  touch.  Jokinen's  leadership 
skills  will  help  guide  the  young  Phoenix 
team  possibly  to  their  first  playoff  spot 
since  2002. 

Honorable  Mention: 
Marian  Hossa  (Detroit) 

Hossa  gave  up  bigger  contracts  to  sign 
with  the  Detroit  Red  Wings  for  $7.45  mil- 
lion this  year.  The  superstar  right-wing- 
er will  be  a  key  player  in  the  Red  Wings' 
hunt  to  reclaim  the  Stanley  Cup. 

WORSTOFF-SEASONACQUISmON 

Todd  Bertuzzi  (Calgary) 

Bertuzzi's  on  ice  production  has  de- 
clined. He  scored  11  points  in  2006-2007, 
and  40  points  in  2007-2008  down  from 
the  71  points  he  scored  with  the  Van- 
couver Canucks  in  2005-2006.  He  ended 
the  career  of  Steve  Moore  in  2004,  never 
taking  full  responsibility  for  his  actions. 
For  $1.95  million,  the  Flames  could  have 
acquired  a  young  centre  with  a  clean 
record,  not  a  thug  past  the  prime  of  his 
career. 


PIAYERSTO  WATCH 

Dion  Phaneuf  (Calgary) 
Kyle  Tunis  (Pheonix) 
Carey  Price  (Montreal) 
Patrice  Bergeron  (Boston) 
Sam  Gagner  (Edmonton) — DH 


j|  HUMBER 

The  Business  Schooli 


I  earned  my  i 

Now,  I  w 
rewarding  c 

*not 

in  less  than  one  year,  Number 
postgraduate  programs  will  help 
you  launch  your  career  in: 

•  Financial  Services 

•  Human  Resources 

•  International  Project  Management 

•  International  Marketing 

•  Marketing  Management 

•  Public  Administration 

Building  on  your  university  degree, 
Humt>er's  postgraduate  programs  offer  a 
concentrated  curriculum,  career-focused 
courses  and  practical  field  placements. 
You'll  gain  the  real-world  experience  and 
skills  that  employers  value  most. 


Straight  to  the  juicy. 

The  Daihousie  Corporate  Residency  MBA  gets  you  what  you  want,  faster. 

Our  unique  model  is  a  practical,  relevant  and  hands-on  learning  experience 
designed  for  the  real  world  right  now.  •  It  integrates  classroom  learning  with  an 
eight-month  paid  corporate  residency  with  one  of  North  America's  leading 
employers.  So  you're  earning  your  MBA  while  you're  earning  your  place  in  the 
corporate  world.  No  waiting,  •  As  the  only  Corporate  Residency  MBA  in 
Canada,  we  worked  with  more  than  30  top  employers  to  design  the  program. 
You'll  get  what  you  want  because  you'll  have  what  employers  want. 

Please  join  us  to  learn  more  about  the  Daihousie  Corporate  Residency  MBA 
and  network  with  program  faculty,  employer  partners  and  alumni.  Come  and 
learn  how  this  degree  program  can  fast  track  you  to  the  career  of  your  choice. 
Visit  our  website  for  more  details. 


University  of  Toronto 

October  20  -  Stratus  Restaurant, 

TD  Waterhouse  Tower 
6  to  8  pm 

October  27  -  Radisson  Admiral  Hotel 
6  to  8  pm 


Get  the  career  you  want  -  apply  now. 


business. humber.ca 


DALHOUSIE 

y-Niy„ERSITY 
Inspiring  Minds 


thevarsitysports@hotmail.com 


VARSITY  SPORTS 


Something  new,  somettiing  blue 

Despite  young  players,  Blues  men's  hockey  team  is  ready  for  upcoming  season 


THURSDAY.  OCTOBER  9, 2008    1 1 


Blues  head  coach  Darren  Lowe  is  optimistic  about  his  team's  chances  this  year. 


The  expression  "all  good  things  come 
to  an  end"  summed  up  last  year's 
season  for  the  Varsity  men's  hock- 
ey team.  For  the  first  time  in  seven 
years,  the  team  failed  to  win  the  Mid- 
East  Division  title  and  finished  with 
a  13-13-0-2  record,  five  wins  short 
of  their  prior  season's  performance. 
While  the  Blues  did  manage  to  make 
the  OUA  playoffs,  they  were  ousted 
by  the  Ottawa  Gee-Gees  in  the  final 
game  of  a  three-game  series. 

The  generally  weak  Mid-East  has 
slowly  improved  over  the  yecirs.  Two 
seasons  ago,  the  Blues  finished  with 
eighteen  wins,  while  the  combination 
of  Queens,  Royal  Military  College,  and 
Ryerson  had  only  seventeen. 

"1  agree  that  the  division  is  get- 
ting stronger,  but  we  just  didn't  have 
a  great  season  last  year,"  said  Blues 
head  coach  Darren  Lowe.  "We  ended 
with  a  .500  record  and  blew  first  place 
in  the  last  game  of  the  season  against 
Ryerson  in  a  shootout.  We  could  have 
won  our  division." 

This  season,  the  Blues  will  have 
to  overcome  the  loss  of  key  veteran 


Teach  English 
Overseas 


TESOL/TESL  Teacher  Training 
Certification  Courses 

•  Intensive  60-Hoiir  Program 

•  Classroom  Hanageinent  Techniqnes 

•  Detailed  Lesson  Planning 

•  ESL  SUlls  Development 

•  Comprehensive  Teacliing  Materials 

•  Interactive  Teaching  Practiciun 

•  Internationally  Recognized  Certificate  { 

•  Teacher  Placement  Service  1 

•  Money  Back  Guarantee  Included  j 

•  Thousands  of  Satisfied  Students  1 


OXFORD  SEMINARS 

416-924-3240/1-800-269-6719 

www.oxfordseminars.ca 


BETTER  RIBS 
BETTER  WINGS 
BETTER  PRICES 


•  Sunday  Nite  V2  Price  Nachos 

•  Monday  Nite  V2  Price  Wings 

•  Tuesday  Nite  V2  Price  Pirns 

•  Wednesday  Nite  V2  Price  Pastas 

•  Viursday  Nite  Fresh  IVIussels 

$4.25/lb  Choice  of  2  delicious  sauces 

Weekend  Bmnch  11am-3pm 


players.  Last  years  top  two  scorers, 
second  team  all-star  Anthony  Pallotta 
and  first  team  all-star  Mark  Heatley, 
and  veteran  forwards,  Julian  Sarraino 
and  Mark  Wright,  have  graduated. 

"When  it  comes  to  points  and  a  lead- 
ership role,  we  are  looking  to  our  two 
remaining  scoring  leaders,  Joe  Rand 
and  Ed  Snetsinger,"  Coach  Lowe  ex- 
plained. "We  just  need  the  team  to  col- 
lectively put  up  the  numbers." 

The  loss  of  the  veterans  provides 
younger  players  with  the  opportu- 
nity to  shine.  "So  far  training  camp 
has  been  interesting.  It  has  been 
very  competitive  as  we  have  had  a 
large  influx  in  first-year  recruits  and 
young  walk-ons  looking  to  gain  a 
spot,"  Coach  Lowe  said. 

The  surge  of  newcomers  will  add  to 
an  already  youthful  Blues  team.  Last 
year,  the  squad  began  the  season  with 
two  first-year  goaltenders  and  five  first- 
year  defencemen.  With  the  addition  of 
the  new  players,  the  team  will  be  com- 
prised of  a  primarily  first  and  second- 
year  forward  core.  With  the  absence  of 
Pallotta  and  Heatley's  offensive  power, 
these  new  forwards  must  collectively 
produce  scoring  opportunities  in  or- 


der to  have  any  success  this  season. 

Despite  the  fairly  young  teaim, 
Coach  Lowe  is  not  fazed  about  the 
team's  depth.  "We  are  much  deeper  as 
a  team  as  we  [. . .]  now  have  four  lines," 
he  said.  "Last  yeeir,  we  were  mainly  a 
two  line  team  with  talent  spread  fur- 
ther through  the  lineup.  This  year,  it's 
much  more  balanced  as  our  high  end 
guys  might  not  be  as  high  end,  but  our 
lower  end  guys  are  definitely  not  con- 
sidered low  end." 

Two  seasons  ago,  the  Blues'  success 
was  complimented  by  the  outstand- 
ing play  of  OUA  MVP  goaltender  Ryan 
Grinnell,  who  led  the  OUA  with  a  goals- 
against  average  of  2.20  and  a  .920  save 
percentage.  After  Grinnell's  departure 
last  season,  the  Blues  went  with  two 
first-year  goalies  Andrew  Martin  and 
Russ  Brownell.  With  Martin  getting 
the  bulk  of  the  playing  time,  both  goal- 
ies improved  and  continue  to  impress 
team  management. 

"Andrew  was  very  good  for  us  last 
year.  He  adapted  to  the  game  and  style 
very  well.  Russ  played  well  in  the  [York] 
tournament  and  continues  to  grow  as 
a  solid  goaltender.  Both  are  still  young 
and  still  have  plenty  of  time  to  prog- 


ress and  get  better.  They  are  certainly 
impressive,"  Coach  Lowe  said. 

Age  and  relative  inexperience 
proved  not  to  be  a  problem  for  the 
Blues  this  preseason.  On  Sept.  27  to 
28,  they  participated  in  the  York  In- 
vitational, finishing  in  second  place, 
including  a  6-0  blanking  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Ontario  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. In  the  finals,  the  Blues  lost  to 
the  York  Lions  3-2  in  a  shootout  after 
York  capitalized  on  a  6-4  advantage 
in  the  closing  seconds  of  the  game, 
to  send  it  into  overtime. 

"Overall  our  team  chemistry  has 
been  very  good.  The  6-0  win  was  split 
in  goal  between  Russ  and  Andrew, 
and  our  team  played  very  well.  We 
are  very  happy  and  impressed  with 
how  the  tournament  went,"  Coach 
Lowe  explained. 


This  week,  the  Blues  ended  their 
preseason  with  two  games  against 
Division-1  NCAA  teams.  The  Blues  ^ 
beat  the  Michigan  Tech  Huskies  3-1,  I 
before  falling  to  the  Northern  Michi-  ! 
gan  Wildcats  4-1  the  next  day.  | 

"D-1  schools  will  be  an  experience  ■ 
for  us,"  Coach  Lowe  said  prior  to  the 
games.  "It  is  the  'best  hockey'  [. . .]  to  I 
compare  yourself  to.  These  games  I 
are  just  another  opportunity  for  us  ■ 
to  do  some  final  evaluation  and  to 
get  some  team  bonding." 

The  youthful  Blues  will  begin  , 
their  season  with  back-to-back 
home  games  on  Oct. 10  and  Oct.  11  i 
against  Guelph  and  Brock,  respec-  | 
tively.  Next,  the  Blues  hit  the  road  I 
against  UOIT,  York,  and  Queen's  ! 
before  returning  home  on  Oct.  31  to  | 
play  RMC.  | 
  j 
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WEDNESDAY 


SMWiMY 


E      Action  To  End  Expoitation  presents 
@  ANONYMOUSLY  YOURS 

2:00 

$10,  A«ailat)le  in  advance  from 
http://endexploltation.org/news.htnil 

MAMMA  MIA! 

4:45  S 


NEW  35MM  PRINT 
i^i^ostli  Tesliigartia/a's 
Vision  of  Barcelona 
(g)  ANTONIO  GAUDI 
^  7:00  Q 


THE  DARK  KNIGHT 

8:45  f 


"Dlsartiingly  sweet," 
A.O.  Scott.  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 

WALL-E 

2:30® 

Scarlett  Johansson,  Ret)ecca  Hall.  Javier 
Bardem  8  Pene!o|)e  Cruz  in  Woody  Allen's 
VICKY  CRISTINA  BARCELONA 
4:30  ^ 

Robert  Downey,  Jr.,  Ben  Stiller.  Jack 
Black,  Nick  Nolte  &  Steve  Coogan 
TROPIC  THUNDER 
7:00  " 

VICKY  CRISTINA  BARCELONA 

9:15  >< 


c  "A  delighttiil  piece  of  filmmaking  witti  a 
marvelous  cast  topped  by  Meryl  Streep 
In  one  of  her  smartest  and  most 
entertaining  pertormances  ever! 
Ray  Bennett,  HOLLYWOOD  REPORTER 

MAMMA  MIA! 

4:30  S 

NEW  35MM  PRINT 

C)  ANTONIO  GAUDI 

7:00  @ 
"An  ambrtious.  full-bodied  crime  epic  of 
gratifying  scope  and  moral  complexity, 
ttiis  fs  senousiy  t)rainy  pop  entertainment 
that  satisfies  every  expectation  raised  by 
its  hit  predecessor  and  ttien  some.  " 

Justin  Chang,  VAflirTY 

THE  DARK  KNIGHT 

8:45 


"/\n  enduring  classic," 
Peter  Travers,  ROLLING  STONE 
VlfALL-E 
2:30  @ 

TROPIC  THUNDER 

4:30  <* 

William  Powell  &  Carole  Lombard 
r^r\MY  MAN  GODFREY 
^  7:00  ,S 

FREEFOR  MEMBERS 

Memberships  available  for 
$3  at  the  door 

VICKY  CRISTINA  BARCELONA 

9:00 


VARSITY  DAY 
ADMISSION  IS  $4  WHEN 
YOU  SHOW  YOUR  U  OF  T 
STUDENT  CARD 


FERRIS  BUELLER'S  DAY  OFF 

7  ()(;  «) 


THE  DARK  KNIGHT 

'-vCiO  V 


"Trips  along  winningly,  carried  by  the 
beauty  of  its  locations  and  stars." 
Manotila  Oargis.  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 
Scarlett  Johansson,  Rebecca  Hall, 
Javier  Bardem  &  Penelope  Cruz 
in  Woody  Allen's 
VICKY  CRISTINA  BARCELONA 
4:30  t* 


CARE  TO 
>  "TRUTH  OR  DARE"? 

Charity  Screening  in 
Support  of  Raising  Malawi 
7:00 

SI  5  Suggested 
Minimum  Donation 


Steve  Coogan,  Catnerine  Keener 
&  Amy  Poebler 
HAMLET  2 
4:30  " 

"One  of  Herzog's  best  and  most 
purely  enjoyable " 
Scott  Foundas,  VARIETY 
ENCOUNTERS  AT  THE 
END  OF  THE  WORLD 

"Nothing  short  of  hilarious  " 
Nathan  Rabin.  THE  ONION 
HAMLET  2 
9:00 


U  "Subtly  intelligent," 

Manohia  Oargis,  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 
ROMAN  POUNSKI: 
WANTED  AND  DESIRED 

4:30  « 

@  WAR/DANCE 

7:00 

$10/$5  students 

"A  supert)  picture,  sharp, 
open-minded,  wised-up  and 
clnematically  accomplished " 
Michael  Phillips,  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 
ROMAN  POLANSKI:  WANTED 
AND  DESIRED 
9:30  «■ 


ImagineNATIVE 
Film  +  Media  Arts  Festival 

@  OPENING  NIGHT 

7:00 

$14  (includes  after-party) 
$10  Student/Senior 
www.lmaginenative.org 


AMARTE  DUELE/A  MAR  TE  DUELE 
(IT  HURTS  LOVING  VOU,  IT  HURTS 
"    VOU  TO  LOVE) 

1 0:00  &  1:00 

Werner  Hei7og's 
ENCOUNTERS  AT  THE 
END  OF  THE  WORLD 

4:30© 

Steve  Coogan,  Catfierine  Keener 
&  Amy  Poehler 
HAMLEF  2 
7:00  f 

ENCOUNTERS  AT  THE  END 
OF  THE  WORLD 

  9:00  & 


'     Matttiew  Broderick  in  John  Hughes' 
FERRIS  BUELLER'S 
DAY  OFF 

4:30© 

"The  mesmerizing  narrative  recounts  a 
medte  circus  of  unrivalled  malignance  " 
J  fi  Jones,  CHICAGO  READER 

ROMAN  POLANSKI: 
WANTED  AND  DESIRED 

7:00  «• 


Roman  Polansi<l  S  Isabelle  Adjanl 
(^ft^  THE  TENANT 

^  9:00© 


"Keeps  you  laughing  constantly  " 
Peter  Travers,  ROLUNG  STONE 
TROPIC  THUNDER 
4:30  rf 

"A  movie  ol  real  energy,  levfty,  and 
iole  de  vlvre," 
Scott  Foundas,  THE  VILLAGE  VOICE 
Scarlett  Johansson,  Rebecca  Hall, 
Javier  Bardem  &  Penelope  Cruz 
In  Woody  Allen's 
VIC0  CRISTINA  BARCELONA 
7:00  t' 

Rue  Morgue  Magazine  presents 
John  Caipenter's 
■  THE  THING 
9:30  $10© 
wvirw.rue-morque.com 


Meryl  Streep.  Pierce  Brosnan 
&  Colin  Rrth 

MAMMA  MIA! 

4:15  0 

Christian  Bale,  Heath  Ledger, 
Maggie  Gylienhaal,  Aaron  Eckhart 
Michael  Caine  &  Gary  Oldnran 
in  Christopher  Nolan's 

THE  DARK  KNIGHT 

6:30 


ABSINTHE  niMS  presents 
t  READY 
9:30 

S7  S2  of  ticket  price  donated  to 
Siena  Youth  CoalitionyCoalition 
Jeunesse  Sierra  and 
 Protect  Our  Winters 


"A  classic " 
David  Denby,  THE  NEW  YORKER 
WAa-E 
4:30^ 

@    THE  TORONTO 
FILM  CHALLENGE 

7:00  &  9:00 
$10 

www.torontofilmctiallenge.com 


TORONTO  AFTER  DARK 
FILM  FESTIVAL 

@ 

OPENING  GAU 
LET  THE  RIGHT  ONE  IN 

7:00 

wwiw.torontoatterdark.com 

OZ/DARKSIDE 

10:30  ft 


4  Christian  Bale,  Heath  Ledger, 

Maggie  Gylienhaal.  Aaron  Eckhart. 
Michael  Caine  &  Gary  Oldman 
In  Christopher  Nolan's 
THE  DARK  KNIGHT 
1:30  * 

NEW  35MM  PRINT 
Hlroshl  Teshigarhara's  Vision  of  Barcelona 
rg)  ANTONIO  GAUDI 


MAMMA  MIA! 

7:00  a 


TXE  DARK  KNIGHT 

9:15  vf 


11  @  THANK  YOU  TANZANIA 

2:00 

$1 2/$8  students/seniors 

"Fresh  and  accessible  " 
Uam  Lacey,  THE  GLOBE  ANO  MAIL 
WAU-E 

4:30  {?} 

'A  movie  of  real  energy,  tvlty,  and  lOie  de 
vivre  ■  Scon  F«jndas,  THE  VILLAGE  VOICE 

VICKY  CRISTINA  BARCELONA 

7:00  >i 

"Raunchy,  outspoken  and  smart," 
Lisa  Schwarzbaum, 
ENTERTAINMENT  WEEKLY 

TROPIC  THUNDER 

9:00 


18      TORONTO  AFTER  DARK 
FILM  FESTIVAL 

@  IDIOTS  &  ANGELS 

4:00 

@MIRAGEMAN 

6:15 

@REPOITKE  GENETIC 
OPERA 

8:45 

@ DONKEY  PUNCH 

11:30 

www.torontoaftenJaflt.com 


TORONTO  AFTER  DARK 
FILM  FESTIVAL 

@  SHORTS  AFTER  DARK 

3:45 

@  KEVIN  TENNEY'S 
BRAIN  DEAD 

6:30 

@  TTUILER  PARK 
OF  TERROR 

9:15 

www.torontcafterdark.com 


C«fiSIIIKl£S;if*=lEf'MSa- 


Hei1<  Harvey's  classic  ghost  story 
d^CARNIVAL  OF  SOULS 
^  4:00  " 

FREEto  After  Dark 
Passholders 

TORONTO  AFTER  DARK 
FILM  FESTIVAL 

©RED 

7:00 

@4BIA  (PHOBIA) 

9:45 

www.torontoafterdark.com 


"Modest  and  good-hearted " 
Adam  Nayman.  EYE  WEEKLY 
Richie  Mehta's 
AMAL 
4:30  « 

Jon  Relss' 
@  BOMB  IT! 

7:00 

www.designthinkers.com 

"An  enchanting  modem  table  " 
Bnice  KIrkland.  TORONTO  SUN 

AMAL 

9:30  " 


94  Rudolpti  Mate's  classk:  film  nolr 
"  (p)O.0.k. 

^4:00  a 
FREEto  AHer  Dark 
Passholders 

TORONTO  AFTER  DARK 
FILM  FESTIVAL 

^  NETHERBEAST 
^INCORPORATED 

7:00 

@WHO  IS  KK  DOWNEY? 

9:45 

www.torontoatterdark  com 


"An  enchanting  modem  table," 
Bruce  Kirkland,  TORONTO  SUN 
Richie  Mehta's 

AMAL 

4:30 

THE  DSAD  AWARDS 

7:00  $25 
http://ihaveanidea.org/ 
dandad/toronto.html 


eriice  Campbell  In  Sam  Ralmi's 
(^lARMY  OF  DARKNESS 

9:30  @ 


22       Vincent  Price  in  William  Castie's 
HOUSE  ON  HAUNTED  HILL 
rg)  4:00© 
^  FREEto  After  Dark 
Passholders 


TORONTO  AFTER  DARK 
RLM  FESTIVAL 
©MUTANT  CHRONICLES 

7:00 

©SOUTH  OF  HEAVEN 

9:45 

www.torontoafterdark.com 


© 


DOC  SOUP 
Can  Deal  and  Tia  Lessin's 
TROUBLE  THE  WATER 
6:30  &  9:15 
Tickets:  $12 


The  directors  will  be  in  attendance 
A  limited  number  of  advance  tickets 
are  available  at  www  holdocs  ca. 
Tickets  for  botii  screenings  will  also 
be  sold  at  tire  door  beginning  at 
5:30  pm.  subiect  to  availability 
A  limited  number  ol  tree  tickets 
for  tire  9T  5  pm  screening  will  be 
available  for  shidents  beginning 
at  5:30  pm,  subject  to  availability 
Proper  10  is  required 


Edgar  G  Ulmer's 
fff)  DETOUR 
^  4:00  K 
FREEto  After  Dark 
Passholders 


TORONTO  AFTER  DARK 
FILM  FESTIVAL 

©  TOKYO  GORE  POLICE 

7:00 

©  HOME  MOVIE 

9:45 

www.torontoafterdark.com 


THS  IS  NOT  A  READING  SERIES 
presents 

©  NEAL  STEPHENSON 
In  conversation  with 
MARK  ASQUITH 

8:00 

Advance  tickets  $10 

(Book  Rebate)  available  at 
Pages  Books  &  Magazines, 
256  Oueen  St  West 

©THE  ROCKY  HORROR 
PICTURE  SHOW 

11:00  " 


TORONTO  AFTER  DARK 
FILM  FESTIVAL 

®  CLOSING  GALA 
I  SELL  THE  DEAD 

7:00 

www.torontoafterdark.com 

©  ROCK  PAPER  SCISSORS 

9:45 
$10 

www.rpsfilm.com 
www.worldrps.com 


1  Carole  Lombard 

CC)  NOTHING  SACRED 

4:30  0 

^—.^ Bruce  Campbell  in  Sam  Raimi's 
(C;  ARMY  OF  DARKNESS 

7:00  gs 

©THE  ROCKY  HORROR 
PICTURE  SHOW 

9:00 

Sponsored  by  PROUD  FM103.9 
www.proudfm.com 

THE  ROCKY  HORROR 
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HART  HOUSE 

WWW,  harthouse.ca 


Required  for  Farm  Committee 
&  Social  Justice  Committee 

All  OofTSkiei\4s 
eJigitle/  h)  Vo+e/  (4Yi-c^p..s) 

Thursday,  October  16*^ 

8am  -  7pm  @  Hart  House 
10am  -  2pm  @  UTM,  UTSC  Student  Affairs 

Check:  www.harthouse.ca  for  candidate  biographies  after  Oct.  Q^'^ 

Airc/  Mow  iro^tj  h>  vo4^ 

Valid  UofT  student  ID  is  required 


H    I  RBC  Royal  Bank' 


An^  (jo(A  4\3 


P''f2«s  are  j 


The  Challenge:  Suggest  an  Innovative  concept,  product  or  process  from  another  region 
or  different  industry  that  Canadian  Financial  Services  providers  should  adopt. 
We've  put  more  than  $45,000  on  the  line  for  the  best  ideas. 

REGISTER  YOUR  TEAM  NOW! 

*For  more  details,  see  www.nextgreatinnovator.com  or  text  INNOVATOR  to  111222 

CREATE 


®  Registered  trademark  of  Royal  Bank  of  Canada.  RBC  and  Royal  Bank  are  registered  trademarks  of  Royal  Bank  of  Canada, 
Trademark  of  Royal  Bank  of  Canada. 
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Experience  the  land 


of  the  midnight  sun 


Can  you  imagine  jumping  from  a  steaming  hot 
sauna  into  a  cinilling  Arctic  river? 


Imagine  what  awaits  you  next  summer  in  Finland! 


The  Hart  House  Finnish  Exchange 

invites  adventurous,  full-time  University  of  Toronto 

students  to  apply  for  one  of  8  spots  on  the  2009 

cultural  and  vocational  exchange  and  have  the 

experience  of  a  lifetime! 

For  more  information  and  to  apply  on-line  visit: 

www.harthouse.ca 

Application  deadline:  Oct.  1 1^  at  midnight 

Interview  dates:  Oct.  25*,  Nov.  2""  &  5* 


Hart 
House 
Finnish 
Exchange 


HART  HOUSE 

www.harthouse.ca 


CLASSIFIEDS 


HELP  WANTED 


EITELBACH  CHOCOLATES 

Retail  sales  help  wanted  immediately  for 
Saturdays  at  our  Bloor/Bay  location.  Also 
seasonal  Christmas  sales  help  wanted. 
Bloor/Bay  and  King/Bay  locations. 
Please  indicate  availability  on  applica- 
tion. Fax:  (416)  256-0925 
e-mail;  sales@eitelbach.com 

THE  LONDON  TAP  HOUSE  -  JOB  FAIR 
RESTAURANT  &  BAR 

Now  hiring  for  all  positions;  Host/Host- 
ess/Bartender/Server/Support. Bring  your 
resume  and  smile  to  our  JOB  FAIR  being 
held  on  Tuesday  October  14th  &  Wednes- 
day October  15th  from  l;00pm-7;00pm  at 
250  Adelaide  St.  W.  (Adelaide  at  Duncan 
St.)  www.londontaphouse.com 

VOLUNTEER  MENTORS  NEEDED 

to  assist  students(grades  5-8)one-on  one 
to  complete  exciting  projects,  one  hour 
per  week  for  10-12  weeks.  Orientation  is 
at  the  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in 
Educ,  U  of  Ton  a  Sunday  morning.  Please 
contact  John  Bertram(416-949-5869)or 
destress23@yahoo.ca. 


ACCOMMODATIONS 


AVAILABLE  OCTOBER  I5TH. 
ROOM  AND  BOARD 

2  meals  plus,  everything  includes  Inter- 
net, satellite  TV,  laundry  facilities,  pri- 
vate sunny  room,  shared  bath  with  1-2, 
between  Broadview/Pape  stations,  3  min 
to  DVP,  diverse  family  with  two  pets.  $550 
per  month.  416  274  5399.  References. 


Advertise  in  fAe  l^ars/fy 

ads@thevarsity.ca 

416-946-7604 


AVAILABLE  OCTOBER  I5TH. 
SEMI-FURNISHED,  COSY  NEW 

One-bedroom  basement  apartment,  pri- 
vate side  entrance  with  laundry  facilities, 
fridge,  stove,  etc.  between  Broadview/ 
Pape  stations.  Utilities  included,  plus 
10%  over  annual  rate.  $650  per  month. 
Call:  416  274  5399.  References. 


FOR  SALE 


IF  YOU  ARE  HAVING  PROBLEMS  WITH 
YOUR  MATTRESS  IN  RESIDENCE 

relief  is  readily  available.  Call  Peter  at 
416-457-2709  for  a  selection  including 
quilted  top  single  ($169),  pillow  top 
($199),  euro  top  (239),  etc.  Delivery 
is  only  $20  or  pick-up.  Your  comfort  is 
guaranteed. 


SERVICES 


ATTENTION  PHARMACY  STUDENTS. 
PHARMACISTS  &  ANYBODY  ELSE 

Retired  pharmacy  grad  writes  on  the 
future  of  pharmacy  on  his  blog  and  other 
topics. 

Go  to  http;//murrayrubin.blogspot.com 


TUTORING 


MATH,  STATS,  AND  SCIENCE  TUTOR 
AVAILABLE 

All  first  and  second  year  courses,  includ- 
ing organic  chemistry  and  statistics.  Ask 
about  our  downtown  satellite  office. 
www.mostly-math.com  416-502-1717 

MCAT,  TOEFL,  lELTS,  ORE 
AND  GMAT  TUTORING 

No  minimum  hours  to  sign  up  for,  pay-as- 
you-go  system,  resources  supplied. 
www.mostly-math.com  416-502-1717 


EDITING 


EXPERT  PROFESSIONAL  EDITING 

From  format  to  style,  of  academic  arti- 
cles, theses,  and  dissertations.  Graduate 
students  only.  APA,  MLA  styles  are  spe- 
cialties. Mary  Anne  Carswell,  MA,  MEd, 
mcarswel  I  ©svmoatico.ca.  41 6-303-3 1 06 . 
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TOWARDS  2030 

Why  David  Naylor's 
proposal  is  a  lousy  idea 


5 


LIVING  ARTS 

The  first  of  our  series  on  U  of  T  students  participating 
in  the  arts  focuses  on  the  local  crafts  scene 


6 


PENCIL  IN  YOUR  CALENDARS 

Exciting  events  happening  on  campus  and 
off,  subnnit  your  own  at  listings(S)ttievarsity.ca 


11 


Monday,  October  20, 2008 


How  do  you 
like  them  fees? 

Student  unions  invite  dissent 

on  tuition  deregulation 
proposed  in  Towards  2030 

2030  AT  A  GLANCE 

•  De-regulation  of  tuition  and  ancillary  fees, 
fee  increases 

•  Gradual  decrease  in  undergraduate  enrolment, 
increase  in  graduate  enrolment  across  three 
campuses 

•  Research  partnerships  with  corporations 

•  More  independence  for  satellite  campuses 


HILARY  BARLOW 

Associate  News  Editor 


Towards  2030,  a  document  that  reflects  U  of  T 
president  David  Naylor's  vision  of  the  university's 
future,  will  go  before  Governing  Council  next 
Thursday.  The  plan  will  likely  go  through  without  a 
hitch  and  be  adopted  as  guiding  principles  for  the 
university's  development.  This  Monday  through 
Wednesday,  students,  faculty  and  staff  will  have 
their  say.  The  University  of  Toronto  Students' 
Union  and  Graduate  Students'  Union  will  hold  a 
plebiscite  on  the  controversial  document. 

The  plan  calls  for  unregulated  tuition  and  non- 
academic  fees,  and  a  decreased  undergraduate 
population  in  favor  of  graduate  students.  The  plebi- 
scite will  ask  members  of  the  university,  including 
students,  faculty  and  staff,  whether  or  not  they  sup- 
port deregulation  of  fees. 

The  vote  is  a  symbolic  one:  GC  members  decide 
the  plan's  fate. 

"This  is  something  that  we've  been  consulting  on 
around  the  whole  university,  very  much  including 
students,  for  over  a  year,"  said  Rob  Steiner,  spokes- 
person for  U  of  T.  Steiner  said  he  does  not  see  the 
plebiscite  as  a  useful  exercise  of  student  discontent. 

The  administration  consulted  handpicked  task 
forces  in  the  making  of  Towards  2030.  Student  unions 
claim  they  were  refused  presence  on  these  commit- 
tees. A  town  hall  meeting  early  on  in  the  process  was 
the  extent  of  open  consultations  with  the  larger  uni- 
versity community. 

Steiner  encourages  concerned  students  to  contact 
their  representatives  on  GC  with  any  concerns  as 
chcmges  are  made.  "And  if  they  can't  find  a  represen- 
tative who  wants  to  hear  them  [. . .]  then  they  should 
run  [for  GC  office],"  he  said.  Students  have  eight  rep- 
resentatives on  the  50-member  council. 

"I  think  that  it's  a  bad  precedent  that  Towards  2030 
seems  to  be  suggesting  a  private  institution,"  said 
UTSU  president  Sandy  Hudson.  "We  fear  that  other 
universities  will  follow  suit  and  the  American  form  of 
funding  higher  education  will  creep  up  to  Canada." 

"And  as  a  result  1  think  we  won't  be  seeing  a  univer- 
sity filled  with  the  best  and  the  brightest  [. . .]  we'll  be 
seeing  a  university  of  the  richest." 

While  the  plebiscite  will  only  put  forward  the 
question  of  deregulating  tuition  fees,  the  unions 
are  also  concerned  about  the  proposed  increase 
in  "industry  research  partnerships,"  or  corporate- 
funded  research.  Student  unions  and  the  U  of  T 
Faculty  Association  have  warned  that  corporatiza- 
tion  of  research  will  compromise  academic  free- 
dom at  the  university. 

Steiner  said  that  U  of  T  is  prepared  for  any  ethi- 
cal quandaries.  "We  have  tons  of  policy  and  watch- 
dogs in  every  faculty  that  we  specifically  designed 
to  ensure  research  ethics,  and  to  ensure  the  pri- 
macy of  academic  freedom  in  any  research  col- 
laboration," he  said. 
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PHOTO-SYNTHESIS 


WRITTEN  IN  LIGHT  The  World  Press  Photo  2008,  an  exhibition  of  the  finest  photo-journalism 
from  around  the  world  is  will  be  on  display  at  the  BCE  Place  at  Bay  and  Front  Street  in  Toronto 
until  Wednesday.  Belgian  photographer  Cedric  Gerbeyane's  photo  essay  on  violence  in  Congo 
is  shown  in  the  picture  above. 


Sexual  assault 
suspect 
in  court 
tomorrow 

Man  arrested  for  attacl< 
near  St.  George  campus 


DYLAN  ROBERTSON  _ 

Toronto  Police  have  arrested  a  suspect  in 
connection  with  the  Sept.  19  sexual  assault 
near  St.  George  Campus. 

A  25-year-old  female  student  at  St.  George  cam- 
pus was  on  her  way  home  from  work  when  she 
was  attacked,  dragged  into  a  nearby  alley,  and 
sexually  assaulted.  The  attack  took  place  at  4  a.m. 
on  Beverly  Street,  near  Cecil  Street. 

The  assailant,  who  escaped  before  police  ar- 
rived, also  stole  the  victim's  purse. 

Kevin  Mack,  a  23-year-old  who  lives  in  To- 
ronto's east  end,  has  been  charged  with  forcible 
confinement,  sexual  assault  causing  bodily  harm, 
threatening  to  cause  bodily  harm,  robbery,  and 
possession  of  property  obtained  by  crime. 

Detective  Anthony  Charles  of  the  sex  crimes 
unit  told  The  Varsity  that  the  suspect  was  known 
to  police  and  was  also  charged  with  two  counts  of 
failing  to  comply  with  probation,  for  a  breaking- 
and-entering  case,  and  for  failure  to  attend  court. 

The  suspect  was  found  through  circulating 
composite  sketches  and  processing  forensic  evi- 
dence, Charles  told  the  Globe  and  Mail. 

The  attack,  which  lasted  10  minutes,  came  af- 
ter reports  of  a  peeping  torn  looking  into  women's 
homes  in  the  St.  George  and  Bloor  area.  Last  year, 
three  separate  sexual  assaults  occurred  at  York 
University. 

Mack  was  denied  bail  at  his  Oct.  3  court  appecir- 
ance  at  Old  City  Hall.  His  trial  date  is  set  for  Oct. 
21,  at  the  same  location. 


Khadr's  lawyer  pleas  for  help 


Canadian  prisoner  in  Guantanamo  will  stand  trial  in  November 


SAMYAKULLAB 

Time  is  running  out  for  Canadians  to  lobby  for 
Omar  Khadr,  warns  Dennis  Edney,  Canadian  de- 
fense lawyer  to  the  Guantanamo  Bay  detainee.  As 
the  youngest  prisoner  in  the  notorious  detention 
facility,  Khadr  is  set  to  stand  trial  Nov.  7,  Edney  is 
certain  Khadr  will  be  found  guilty. 

"We  need  to  get  off  our  chairs  and  make  calls," 
he  said,  addressing  a  small  gathering  of  less  than 
20  people  at  the  event  organized  by  the  United 
Church  on  Bloor  Street  yesterday. 

"I  have  been  travelling  for  two  months  because 
when  Omar  Khadr  is  found  guilty  by  that  farcical 
process  I  can  say  I  did  everything  I  could  possibly 
do  for  that  young  man,"  said  Edney. 

Omar  Khadr  has  been  held  in  Guantanamo  Bay 
for  the  last  six  yecu^s  since  American  soldiers  cap- 
tured him  in  Afghanistan  at  the  age  of  15. 


"All  Omar  is  asking  for  is  a  fair  trial,  and  there  is 
nothing  fair  about  Guantanamo,"  said  Edney,  who 
has  been  working  pro  bono  on  the  case  for  the  past 
six  years. 

"Protests  and  rallies  are  great,  but  we  need  to 
knock  on  the  doors  of  these  politicians,  on  both 
sides  and  demand  to  speak  with  them,"  said  Ed- 
ney, citing  the  example  of  Rahim  Jaffer,  the  only 
Conservative  MP  to  acknowledge  the  need  to 
bring  Khadr  back  home  after  activists  in  Alberta 
pressured  him  to  respond.  The  defence  lawyer  em- 
phasized the  need  to  be  bold  when  dealing  with 
politicians. 

Khadr  is  now  the  only  Western  citizen  remain- 
ing in  Guantanamo.  The  case  remains  atypical  in 
that  the  Canadian  government  has  refused  to  seek 
extradition  or  repatriation,  despite  the  repeated 

SEE 'KHADR' -P6  2 


Dennis  Edney,  Omar  Khadr's  defence  lawyer, 
rallies  a  dozen  supporters  Friday  Edney  spoke 
of  the  need  to  support  Khadr,  the  youngest 
prisoner  in  Guantanamo  Bay. 
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Sheela  Basmr,  Remembered 

Community  pays  tribute  to  doctor  who  led  Toronto  through  SARS 


DEREK  BRUNELLE 

"The  voice  of  reason,  science,  and 
authority."  That's  how  Toronto  may- 
or David  Miller  described  Dr.  Sheela 
Basrur,  the  woman  who  led  Toronto 
through  the  SARS  crisis.  Dr.  Basrur 
passed  away  of  cancer  in  June.  At  a 
public  memorial  last  Friday,  Oct.  17 — 
her  birthday — speakers  lined  up  to 
commemorate  her  life  and  achieve- 
ments. Fittingly,  the  tribute  was  held 
at  U  of  T's  Convocation  Hall,  where 
Dr.  Basrur  graduated  from  medical 
school  in  1982. 

When  SARS  hit  Toronto  in  2003,  Dr. 
Basrur  was  the  city's  commissioner 
of  public  health.  SARS  claimed  44 
lives  that  year.  With  the  possibil- 
ity of  a  widespread  epidemic  on  its 
hands,  Toronto  faced  an  overwhelm- 
ing public  health  challenge. 

Dr.  Basrur,  then  47,  was  well-re- 
garded for  her  knowledge  and  bear- 
ing, helped  to  curb  fear  and  anxiety. 

Federal  minister  of  health,  Tony 


Clement,  Premiere  Dalton  McGuinty, 
Mayor  David  Miller,  CBC's  Andy  Bar- 
rie,  and  Ontario  public  health  offi- 
cials spoke  glowingly  of  Dr.  Basrur. 

Clement  used  two  words  to  de- 
scribe her  character:  "empathy  and 
poise."  Despite  her  small  size,  joked 
McGuinty,  Dr.  Basrur  was  a  towering 
figure  in  Ontario.  "[She  could]  see 
past  the  rest  of  us,  showing  the  way 
in  a  time  of  trouble,"  he  said. 

Managing  SARS  wasn't  the  only 
notable  achievement  of  her  career. 
Promoted  to  Chief  Medical  Officer 
of  Health  for  Ontario,  she  developed 
the  colour-coded  food  safety  alerts 
now  mandatory  for  bars  and  restau- 
rants, not  to  mention  her  work  on  the 
city-wide  smoking  ban. 

"Tellers  of  the  truth  should  tell  the 
truth  and  run,"  Premier  McGuinty 
said.  "She  would  never  run."  An  in- 
fluential figure  in  the  Toronto  com- 
munity, Dr.  Sheela  Basrur  was  a 
champion  for  public  health.  She  will 
be  missed. 


Toronto  mayor  David  Miller 
praised  the  late  Dr.  Sheela 
Basrur  at  Convocation  Hail 
Friday.  Dr.  Basrur  devoted  her 
life  to  public  health  and  is 
credited  as  a  calming  influence 
during  the  SARS  crisis. 


No  travel  to  danger  zones, 
says  Mcfiill 

Admin  fear  student  lawsuits  in  case  of  injury 


SEYNAAMEREE 

McGill  students  might  have  to  re- 
think their  study  abroad  plans. 
Under  a  new  policy,  students  can't 
take  part  in  university-related 
activities  in  countries  deemed 
dangerous  by  the  Department  of 
Foreign  Affairs  and  International 
Trade,  the  McGill  Tribune  report- 
ed. 

The  administration  says  that 
Quebec  law  leaves  the  school  vul- 
nerable to  potential  lawsuits  from 
students  in  case  of  accidental  in- 
jury or  death,  even  if  students  sign 
liability  waivers.  A  memo  to  deans, 
directors,  and  chairs  barred  travel 
to  countries  with  level  three  (avoid 
non-essential  travel)  and  level  four 


(avoid  all  travel)  warnings. 

Among  the  20  off-limits  coun- 
tries are  Afghanistan,  Haiti,  Indo- 
nesia, Lebanon,  Nigeria,  Pakistan, 
and  Sri  Lanka.  Regions  in  39  coun- 
tries, including  China,  Colombia, 
and  Russia,  are  also  restricted. 

"If  1  were  a  [prospective]  un- 
dergraduate or  PhD  candidate 
[...]  1  would  probably  reconsider 
McGill,"  grad  student  Carine  Che- 
hab  told  the  Tribune.  Upset  faculty 
say  these  changes  can  damage 
student  recruitment,  especially  for 
graduate  students  that  specialize 
in  banned  countries  and  regions. 
Chehab  said  she  wasn't  given  cred- 
it for  an  internship  in  Lebanon  be- 
cause of  the  country's  level-three 
warning. 


Morton  Mendleson,  the  deputy 
provost  of  student  life  and  learning 
whose  office  handles  the  new  pol- 
icy, said  the  issue  of  travel  warn- 
ings is  under  review.  Mendelson 
expects  the  revised  travel  policy  to 
be  finished  by  the  end  of  October. 

How  does  U  of  T  handle  travel 
to  dangerous  areas?  "For  a  higher 
level  of  caution,  undergraduate 
students  may  be  suspended  [from 
travels]  but  if  an  advisory  is  the 
third  or  fourth  level,  we  still  per- 
mit graduate  students  the  activity," 
said  Safety  Abroad  Office  advisor 
Holly  Luffman. 

"But  graduate  studies  have  to 
be  academically  appropriate  and 
risks  have  to  be  essential  for  their 
studies,"  she  added. 


ZOMBIE  SHOCK 


Toronto's  sixth  annual  Zombie  Walk  took  place  Sunday,  October  19th, 
starting  a  Trinity  Bellwoods.  Participants  were  urged  to  dress  up  in  their  most 
deadened  apparel,  spooking  onlookers  from  Queen  West  to  the  Bloor  Cinema. 

Ryerson  leaves  student 
info  unsecured 


Ryerson  University  is  conducting  an  in- 
vestigation into  a  security  breach  that 
occurred  two  weeks  ago,  in  which  confi- 
dential documents  were  left  in  unlocked 
offices  at  Kerr  Hall  South. 

According  to  student  newspaper  the 
Eyeopener,  boxes  labeled  "shred"  and 
"confidential"  were  strewn  about  the  emp- 
ty office  space.  Payroll  stubs,  past  exams, 
and  student  numbers,  along  with  staff  ten- 
ure reports  and  resumes  were  among  the 
documents  waiting  to  be  shredded. 

Although  the  documents  have  been 
removed,  the  university's  violation  of 


Ontario  privacy  laws  means  students' 
private  information  was  temporarily 
compromised. 

Ontario  universities  are  bound  by 
the  2006  Freedom  of  Information  and 
Privacy  Act,  under  which  students  have 
the  right  to  access  their  own  official 
records  and  academic  information.  Stu- 
dent information  held  by  universities 
is  considered  private  and  must  be  pro- 
tected under  the  act. 

An  investigation  is  underway  to  dis- 
cover how  and  why  the  breach  occurred. 
Affected  individuals  have  been  informed 
of  the  incident  and  the  measures  taken  to 
secure  their  records. 
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urges  of  Amnesty  International,  UNI- 
CEF,  and  the  Canadian  Bar  Association. 
According  to  Edney,  the  cabinet  de- 
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PIMP 


BETTER  RIBS 
BETTER  WINGS 
BETTER  PRICES 


•  Sunday  Nile  ¥2  Price  Nachos 

•  Monday  Nite  V2  Price  Wings 

•  Tuesday  Nite  V2  Price  Pizzas 

•  Wednesday  Hite  Vi  Price  Pastas 

•  Thursday  Nite  Fresti  Mussels 

$4.25/ib  Choice  of  2  delicious  sauces 

Weekend  Brunch  11am-3pm 


Coininunily-Meal 
lion 


Wednesday,  Oct.  22 
&  Wednesday,  Ocl.  29 

5pin-7pin 

Mulli-lai  Centre  (569  SpadlDd  Ave) 

lD(o:4l6m2?85 
ecunlcal.chaplaln@uloronlo.(a 

SpnieilbillitEciiiinldilCliaplaiiiialDotT 
anil  lit  Mem  ClinsllaiilloMieMDiilT. 


ECUT 


Poetry  as 

Spiritual 

Practice 

With  published 
poet  Ronna  Bloom 

What  do  words  like  "spirit" 
"mystery"and  "soul"  mean  to  eacti 
of  us?  In  these  panic-free  poetry 
workshops  work  with  poems  of  other 
writers,  and  most  importantly,  yourself, 

12:10  pm  Wed  Oct  29  for  5  weeks 
U  of  TMultl-Faitti  Centre 
569SpadinaAve 

Register: 

multi.faith@utoronto.ca 


Teach  English 
Overseas 


TESOL/TESL  Teacber  Training 
Certification  Courses 

•  Intensive  60-Hour  Program 

•  Classroom  Management  Techniques 

•  Detailed  Lesson  Planning 

•  ESL  Skills  Development 

•  Compreiiensive  Teaching  Materials 

•  Interactive  Teaching  Practicum 

•  Internationally  Recognized  Certificate 

•  Teacher  Placement  Service 

•  Money  Bach  Guarantee  Included 

•  Thousands  of  Satisfied  Students 


OXFORD  SEMINARS 

416-924-3240/1-800-269-6719 

www.oxfordseminars.ca 


cided  not  to  act  to  bring  Khadr  back 
despite  a  clear  opportunity  repatriate 
him,  thereby  imparting  the  message, 
"do  what  you  want  with  him." 

Edney  suggests  Canada  follow  the 
example  of  Australia  which  fought  to 
haveAl-Qaeda  trainee  David  Hicks 
returned  to  his  home  soil  on  April 
2007,  where  he  served  the  remaining 
nine  months  of  a  suspended  seven- 
year  sentence. 

Divulging  the  details  of  Khadr's  legal 
struggle  in  the  past  six  years,  the  Ed- 
monton-based lawyer  is  critical  of  both 
the  US  and  Canadian  governments. 

Early  on  in  2002,  Edney  sued  the  Ca- 
nadian government  for  failing  to  pro- 
vide consular  services  to  Khadr  when 
he  was  first  detained.  These  services 
would  have  obligated  the  provision 
of  legal  and  medical  assistance  to  the 
prisoner,  now  22  years  old.  The  United 
States  Supreme  Court  later  ruled  that 
the  US  had  breached  the  international 
convention  on  torture,  and  that  Canada 
has  been  complicit  in  the  process.  But 
this  did  not  prompt  action  to  bring 
Khadr  back  home. 

"I  would  like  not  to  represent  Omar 
Khadr.  I'd  like  to  go  home,  spend  time 
with  my  children,  make  money.  But,  1 
am  persuaded  to  keep  working  when 
1  remember  Omar's  words  to  me,  'You 
will  leave  me,  because  everyone  else 
will  leave  me.'" 


410  BLOOR  ST.  W. 
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osr-secondaiy  education  a  right  or  a  responsibility? 


PHOTOGRAPHED  AND  COMPILED  BY  DAN  EPSTEIN 


Kevin 


4Vi year  Commerce,  I  guess  it's  a  responsibility 
on  the  government's  side.  The  government  should 
t)e  doing  everything  possible  so  Canada  can 
develop  and  compete  w/ith  other  countries. 


1st  year  Geography,  Obviously  I  think  it  is  a 
right.  State  policies  should  reflect  that.  I'm 
much  more  interested  in  abolishing  fees  than 
lowering  them. 


3rd  year  Philosophy  and  Religion,  It  is 

a  right,  because  everyone's  unique  and 
imaginative.  The  mind  is  a  seed  of  possibilities 
that  either  withers  or  is  cultivated  to  flower 
into  something  great,  making  educated 
choices,  and  making  the  world  a  better  place. 


Ayan  (L)  and  Amina  (R)  Thomas 


Kelsey 


Both.2ndyearPoliSci,  Amina:  Why  shouldn't  it 
be?  It's  our  future. 

Ayan:  The  Canadian  government  should  be 
focusing  on  younger  people. 
Amina:  Yeah,  we  don  t  want  a  nation  of  dumb 
people  like  they  have  in  America. 


40t  year  Political  Science,  It  is  a  responsibility. 
1  fate  a  polemical  stance.  It's  a  responsibility  of 
government  to  make  education  accessible,  but 
IT  shouldn't  be  an  entitlement 


2nd  year  Art  and  Film,  It's  a  right  everyone 
should  be  able  to  have  it  even  if  they  can't 
afford  it. 


LSAT  MCAT 
GMAT  GRE 

Preparation  Seminars 


•  Complete  30-Hoar  Seminars 

■  Convenient  Weekend  Schedule 

•  Proven  Test- Taking  Strategies 

•  Experienced  Course  Instructors 

•  Comprehensive  Study  Materials 

•  Simulated  Practice  Exams 

•  Limited  Class  Size 

•  Free  Repeat  Policy 

•  Personal  Tutoring  Available 

•  Thousands  of  Satisfied  Students 


OXFORD  SEMINARS 

416-924-3240 
1-800-269-6719 
www.oxfordseminars.ca 


Support  is  Vital 


Starting  Ttiurs  Oct  16 
4:00-6:00  p.m. 
Weekly  Support  Group 

Multi-faith  Centre 
(Koffier  Institute) 
569  Spadina  Ave 
Register: 
stuclent.minister@utoronto.ca 


The  Friends  of  the  Library,  Trinity  College 

33rd  Annual  Book  Sale 

October  24  -28,  2008 

Friday  October  24: 4  pm-  9  pm 

{Admission  $5) 
Saturday  October  25: 10  am-8pm 
Sunday  October  26:  noon- 8pm 
Monday  October  27: 10  am-8pm 
Tuesday  October  28: 10  am-8pm 
(no  admission  ciiarge  Sat  -  Tues) 
cash  •  cheque  ■  debit  ■  Amex  •  Mastercard 
6  Hoskin  Avenue,  upstairs  in  Seeley  Hall 
Museum,  St  George  Subway,  or  Wellesley  Bus  94  to  the  door 
416  •  978  •  6750  www.trinity.utoronto.ca/booksale 


Yellow  Sale  2008 


Yesterday 

151 

'  miSBSI/mmiVMf.m 

Big  Savings  on  250  excellent  titles 
spanning  the  spectrum  of  Mathematics! 

Sale  ends  Decwnbei  31,  2008. 

214College St, .(416) 640-7900  •  www.uoftbookstoie.com 


Bloor  &  Dundas  Square 
Dental  Office 


DR.  F.  FANIAN 
DR.  L.  FREUDMAN 


General  &  Cosmetic 
Dentistry 


•  Green  Shield  Canada  Student  Dental  Plan 

•  Convenient  Subway  Access 

•  Extended  Evening  and  Saturday  Appointments  available 

Tel:  416-533-2555 

2333  Dundas  Street  West,  Suite  204 

(Bloor  Subway  line,  Dundas  West  Subway  Station) 
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Reinventing  the  Rosenbergs 

New  evidence  shows  that  the  Rosenberg  tragedy  is  Ethel  Rosenberg's  alone 


KELLI  KORDUCKI 

Associate  Comment  Editor 

The  emotional  apex  of  Tony  Kushner's 
play  Angels  in  America  is  the  scene 
where  Ethel  Rosenberg's  ghost  says 
Kaddish — the  Jewish  prayer  for  the 
dead — over  the  body  of  Roy  Cohn  in 
1980s  New  York.  Cohn  was  the  law- 
yer responsible  for  the  1951  convic- 
tion and  subsequent  execution  of  her 
and  her  husband  Julius.  The  idea  of 
an  innocent  victim  absolving  her  ex- 
ecutioner's crimes  makes  Kushner's 
scene  poignant.  But  moving  as  it  is,  the 
drama  carries  new  meaning  today:  55 
years  after  the  Rosenbergs  met  their 


fate  in  the  electric  chair,  the  Cold  War's 
most  famous  casualties  have  been  re- 
cast in  the  annals  of  history. 

Last  month,  Morton  Sobell,  the  now- 
91-year-old  co-defendant  in  the  Rosen- 
berg trial,  confessed  to  The  New  York 
Times  that  both  he  and  Julius  Rosen- 
berg were  spying  for  the  Russians. 

Sobell's  remarkable  admission  fol- 
lowed the  release  of  incriminating 
grand  jury  documents  from  the  origi- 
nal 1951  trial,  half  a  century  after 
his  adamant  denial  of  involvement 
in  Cold  War  espionage.  The  event 
brings  years  of  American  left-wing 
support,  controversy,  and  specula- 
tion to  a  grinding  halt. 


Since  their  deaths  in  1953,  popular 
opinion  has  painted  the  Rosenbergs  as 
no  more  sinister  than  members  of  the 
U.S.  Communist  party.  Their  widely 
presumed  innocence  had,  by  the  time 
of  Sobell's  confession,  turned  their  sto- 
ry into  an  American  tragedy.  The  two 
were  sold  out  by  Ethel's  own  brother, 
and  their  death  sentences  issued  at  a 
time  of  such  strident  anti-Soviet  para- 
noia that  lawyers  boasted  jokingly  that 
they  could  get  a  grand  jury  to  indict  a 
ham  Scmdwich.  The  Rosenbergs  came 
to  symbolize  martyrdom  to  left-wing 
dissidents  and  fighters  for  civil  liber- 
ties. Writer  Jean-Paul  Sartre  called  the 
case  "a  legal  lynching  which  smears 


with  blood  a  whole  nation." 

Now,  even  the  Rosenberg's  two 
sons — perhaps  the  world's  most 
recognizable  Cold  War  orphans — 
are  conceding  their  father's  guilt  to 
the  press  after  years  of  defending 
his  innocence. 

After  over  five  decades,  the  prover- 
bial jig  is  up  for  Julius  Rosenberg.  But 
what  does  this  mean  for  Ethel? 

Among  the  trial  documents  released 
by  the  U.S.  federal  court  was  a  state- 
ment made  by  the  Rosenbergs'  sister- 
in-law  showing  that  the  infraction  for 
which  Ethel  was  ultimately  convicted, 
typing  up  key  notes  to  give  to  the  Sovi- 
ets, was  almost  certainly  false. 


Prosecutors  in  the  Rosenberg  trial 
were  especially  hard  on  Ethel:  they 
hoped  to  gain  leverage  over  her  hus- 
band in  order  to  ultimately  secure 
his  confession.  Both  Ethel  and  Julius 
remained  tight-lipped,  ultimately  put 
to  death  for  Julius'  misdeeds. 

What  has  historically  been  viewed 
as  the  joint  tragedy  of  "the  Rosen- 
bergs" is  a  story  that  still  rings  with 
judicial  injustice.  More  than  a  case 
of  political  witch-hunting,  the  real 
heartbreak  is  Ethel  Rosenberg's 
execution  for  refusing  to  hand  over 
her  husband.  The  ballad  of  the 
Rosenbergs  might  just  be  Ethel's 
personal  requiem. 


AS  SEEN 


with  KELLI  KORDUCKI 


The  hippie  food  edition 


Friday's  Food  on  Fire  conference  at 
New  College  felt  like  an  industry 
party  for  young,  urban  intellectual  do- 
gooders.  As  a  well-intentioned  super- 
market shopper  who  unfortunately 
can't  afford  organic  produce,  I  felt 
crass,  corrupt,  and  out  of  place. 

"Biofuels,  Global  Warming  and 
Food  Security,"  read  the  conference 
poster's  earnest  marquee,  stationed 
against  a  tabletop  gallery  of  pho- 
tos by  a  miniature  collective  of  Eq- 
uity Studies  students.  Comfortably 
dressed  20-somethings  with  flawless 
complexions  hobnobbed  over  their 
latest  urban  farming  exploits  while  I 
nervously  topped  my  travel  mug  with 
complimentary  coffee  and  attempted 
to  shove  a  half-muffin  into  my  face. 
Naturally,  it  was  at  that  exact  moment 
that  1  heard  my  name  called. 

My  dear  friend  Liz,  a  woman  whole- 
heartedly impassioned  by  food  sus- 
tainability  and  the  joy  of  feeding,  had 
shown  up  out  of  genuine  interest  (£md 
not  just  journalistic  curiosity).  She  did 


not  look  pleased. 

"Are  you  writing  about  this?"  she 
asked  me.  I  told  her  1  was,  but  that  1 
was  also  curious. 

She  lowered  her  voice  to  a  whisper. 
"Somewhere  in  your  article,  you  might 
want  to  make  a  wisecrack  about  how 
most  of  the  people  running  this  thing 
are  big,  fancy  academic  men,  when 
women  are  usually  the  ones  doing 
the  work  in  the  kitchen."  Whether  or 
not  my  friend's  observation  is  a  prov- 
able statistic,  her  remark  brought  up 
an  important  point:  meals  embody 
nourishment,  associated  with  care- 
takers— frequently  women — and  the 
home.  This  conference,  from  what 
1  observed,  seemed  to  largely  gloss 
over  this  fundamental  point. 

I'm  probably  being  curmudgeonly, 
but  an  air  of  intellectual  cronyism 
seemed  to  permeate  the  discussions 
I  attended,  rendering  them  nearly  in- 
accessible. While  one  might  expect 
this  at  a  university-sponsored  confer- 
ence, for  a  genuinely  curious  specta- 


tor with  no  background  in  food  activ- 
ism, it  was  thoroughly  uninviting.  And 
Liz — my  hands-on-experienced,  farm 
shareholding,  self-taught  chef  extraor- 
dinaire ally — seemed  a  bit  perturbed. 

"You  know,  ideally  I  would  like  to 
work  in  'The  Movement,'"  she  said, 
punctuating  her  last  two  words  with 
the  auditory  equivalent  of  scare 
quotes.  "But  I  wish  the  discussions 
here  had  more  practical  applications. 
None  of  this  stuff  applies  to  me  get- 
ting involved.  Or  getting  a  job.  There 
are  no  jobs.  Forget  it,  you  better  get 
in  with  the  right  people  right  away 
and  volunteer  for  like  three  years,  or 
you're  screwed." 

Liz's  frustration  struck  a  chord  with 
me,  the  outsider  convinced  that,  at 
any  second,  someone  at  the  confer- 
ence would  figure  out  I  was  a  meat- 
eating  hack  and  kick  me  to  the  curb. 
I  might  like  to  get  involved  with  "The 
Movement,"  but  I'm  not  convinced 
that  "The  Movement"  would  be  too 
thrilled  to  get  involved  with  me. 
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Towards  private  education 


EDITORIAL 


The  future  looks  bleak.  U  of  T  president  Da- 
vid Naylor's  grand  ambitions  in  his  Towards 
2030  plan,  will  steer  the  university  towards 
an  Ivy  League  model.  If  all  goes  according  to 
Naylor's  plan,  by  2030  the  university  will  be  a 
research-focused  institution  that  relies  on  en- 
dowments, gouges  students  on  tuition  and  cuts 
undergrad  enrolment. 

The  plan  recognizes  that  the  province  is  short- 
changing universities.  Ontario  remains  the  prov- 
ince with  the  lowest  per  capita  post-secondary 
education  funding — largely  a  result  of  massive 
cutbacks  during  the  Mike  Harris  days.  Naylor 
would  have  the  university  master  its  fiscal  woes 

GC  TOP  TEN 

MEET  THE  GOVERNORS  Corporate  presence  overpowers  any  other,  in  this  public  university.  Governing  Council  will  be  meeting  for  the  first  time  this  year  this  Thursday,  to  vote  on  president  Naylor's  Towards 
2030  proposal,  which  calls  for  increased  corporate  funding  for  at  U  of  T 


by  jacking  up  tuition  and  lobbying  for  more  cor- 
porate cash. 

The  university,  it  seems,  has  given  up  on  afford- 
able higher  education.  To  justify  the  fee  increases, 
Towards  2030  cites  the  50  per  cent  of  university 
students  who  leave  U  of  T  debt-free.  It's  hardly  a 
healthy  goal  to  leave  the  rest  of  the  graduating 
population  in  debt.  The  focus  should  be  on  those 
that  do  leave  debt-ridden,  and  on  the  people  who 
never  make  it  to  the  university  because  they  fall 


through  the  gaps  in  the  financial  aid  system. 

So  far,  Naylor  has  refused  to  join  students  and 
community  in  a  combined  appeal  to  the  province 
for  increased  funding.  It's  because  students  want 
lower  tuition  fees,  and  the  president  won't  have 
it. 

Governing  Council  will  pass  the  proposal  on 
October  23,  no  questions  asked.  GC's  subsidiary 
committees — Planning  &  Budget  Committee 
and  Academic  Board — have  already  accepted 
Towards  2030.  GC  will  refuse  to  consider  con- 
cerns of  the  U  of  T  Faculty  Association  and  stu- 
dent unions:  that  increased  fees  and  corporate 
involvement  will  further  compromise  university 


accessibility  and  integrity. 

Did  anybody  bother  to  ask  the  student  body  or 
the  faculty  what  they  think  of  the  plan?  It's  clear 
that  this  document  serves  corporate  interests — 
and  corporations  have  plenty  of  representatives 
who  get  to  vote  on  Thursday.  The  U  of  T  commu- 
nity has  everything  to  lose — but  with  a  few  easy 
strokes,  a  powerful  few  will  quash  the  needs  of 
70,000  stakeholders.  The  token  eight  seats  given 
to  students  on  a  50-member  Governing  Council 
supposedly  give  the  student  body  a  voice  on 
the  university's  most  powerful  decision-making 
body.  Too  bad  the  university  can  so  easily  turn 
a  deaf  ear 
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•  Director,  Canada  Bread 
Company  Limited 


For  liire:  one  world-dass  university 

'The  University  has  formed  some  excellent  and  valuable  partnerships  with  private  enterprise  in  the  past. 
So  long  as  academic  freedom  is  in  no  way  compromised  and  genuine  advantages  can  be  demonstrated  in  quality 
or  efficiency,  the  Task  Force  recommends  the  expansion  of  such  partnerships  in  the  future.'  — ^Towards  2030 


NAUSHAD  All  HUSEIN 

WHO'S  VOTING  FOR  CORPORATE 
PARTNERSHIPS? 

Come  Oct.  23,  Governing  Council  is 
bound  to  vote  almost  unanimously 
in  favour  of  more  corporate  pres- 
ence at  U  of  T,  as  outlined  in  the  To- 
wards 2030  plan.  The  GC  vote  is  the 
final  one  needed  for  the  plan  to  be 
adopted  as  the  university's  guiding 
principles. 

Perhaps  GC's  willingness  to  give 
corporations  opportunities  to  fund 
research  at  U  of  T  has  something  to 
do  with  the  overwhelming  corporate 
presence  on  the  council. 

Out  of  50  GC  members,  government 
appointees,  presidential  appointees, 
and  alumni  make  up  26.  Government 
appointees,  who  are  supposed  to 
represent  community  interest  on  the 
council,  are  selected  by  the  Standing 
Committee  on  Government  Agencies, 
comprised  almost  entirely  of  Liberal 


and  Conservative  MPPs. 

This  year,  as  usual,  most  of  them 
are  deeply  invested  in  the  corporate 
world. 

Many  of  the  companies  repre- 
sented on  GC  are  already  donors  at 
the  university.  David  Asper,  of  the 
CanWest  family,  joined  GC  this  year. 
Asper  gave  the  university  $7.5  million 
this  fall  to  establish  the  David  Asper 
Centre  for  Constitutional  Rights  at 
the  Faculty  of  Law.  Asper  is  also 
chairperson  of  the  National  Post, 
which  is  on  the  President's  Circle  list 
for  its  donations  to  the  university. 

Some  alumni  governors  are  also 
prominent  in  the  corporate  world. 
The  Varsity  found  at  least  three  of 
the  eight  alumni  on  GC  are  CEOs  or 
directors  in  large  corporations,  in  ad- 
dition to  two  presidents  or  owners  of 
one  or  more  smaller  companies. 

Students,  staff,  and  faculty  make 
up  22  elected  spots  on  GC,  and  while 
that  cannot  form  a  majority,  even 
these  members  usually  don't  chal- 
lenge decisions. 


WHY  IS  PRIVATE/CORPORATE 
FUNDING  A  PROBLEM? 

According  to  U  of  T's  administration, 
private  and  corporate  funding  has 
no  effect  on  the  actual  research,  be- 
cause there  are  policies  in  place  to 
keep  donors  at  arm's  length  from  the 
academics. 

However,  these  same  policies 
were  in  place  when  a  U  of  T  faculty 
member  was  found  producing  re- 
ports tailored  to  suit  the  needs  of  its 
donor  in  a  water  purification  study 
in  Wiarton,  Ontario  in  2001.  Federal 
courts  said  that  funding  agency 
NSERC  is  not  responsible  for  en- 
suring academic  integrity.  Nobody 
at  U  of  T — not  even  the  professor 
heading  the  research — was  held  ac- 
countable for  the  breach.  The  same 
professor  later  plagiarized  from 
the  research  of  his  student,  Chris 
Radziminski,  and  altered  his  con- 
clusions to  his  corporate  sponsor's 
convenience.  This  case  was  quietly 
settled  out  of  court. 


In  an  earlier  case,  the  Centre  for 
Addiction  and  Mental  Health  and  U  of 
T  fired  David  Healy  after  he  claimed 
in  a  seminar  that  Prozac,  an  anti- 
depressant produced  by  a  CAMH 
donor  Eli  Lilly,  might  cause  suicide 
in  certain  patients.  Naylor,  who  was 
dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  at  the 
time,  refused  to  carry  out  a  complete 
investigation  into  the  firing,  saying 
Healy  had  expressed  views  that  were 
unscientific. 

In  1996  U  of  T  was  found  dancing 
to  the  tune  of  donor  Apotex  in  the 
university's  most  embarrassing  aca- 
demic freedom  case.  When  Nancy 
Olivieri,  Sick  Kids'  Hospital  doctor 
and  U  of  T  researcher,  came  across 
untold  side  effects  of  an  Apotex  drug, 
neither  the  university  nor  the  hospi- 
tal would  do  anything  about  it. 

Eventually,  citing  a  health  risk,  Ol- 
ivieri breached  her  confidentiality 
agreement  and  published  her  find- 
ings— a  move  that  got  her  fired.  She 
was  eventually  reinstated  in  1999 
when  a  committee  from  the  Canadi- 


an Association  of  University  Teach- 
ers concluded  that  her  academic 
freedom  had  been  infringed.  Again, 
Naylor  refused  to  pursue  further  in- 
vestigations. 

When  asked  about  these  cases,  U 
of  T  spokesperson  Rob  Steiner  said, 
"There  are  a  lot  of  people  who  say  a 
lot  of  things  that  actually  don't  match 
up  with  the  reality  of  it." 

Apotex  continues  to  have  a  close 
relation  with  U  of  T:  the  pharmaceu- 
tical giant  chipped  in  $20  million  to 
build  the  new  Centre  for  Cellular  and 
Biomolecular  Research. 

Corporations  and  individuals  at- 
tach their  names  to  projects,  and 
often  get  the  right  to  first  refusal  on 
products  coming  out  of  the  research, 
but  they  only  pay  on  average  20  cents 
to  every  dollar  that  goes  into  these 
projects.  The  portrayal  of  corporate 
donations  as  generosity  belies  these 
companies'  interests  in  profiting 
from  the  research  they  fund. 

WITH  FILES  FROM  HILARY  BARLOW 
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VARSITY  A&E 


arts@thevarsity.ca 


Living  Arts  is  a  running  series  that  follows  U  of  T  students  getting  involved  in  the  art  around  them. 
In  the  first  installment,  RACHEL  DIAN  describes  the  business  side  of  Toronto's  burgeoning  arts  and  crafts  scene. 


CRAFTED  WITH  LOVE 


When  1  tell  people  about  my  craft  busi- 
ness, the  first  question  they  always  ask 
is,  "You  make  money  with... arts  and  crafts?" 
It's  surprising  even  to  me,  but  the  answer  is 
yes.  A  bit  of  money,  anyway.  Toronto's  arts  and 
crafts  scene  is  a  subset  of  the  "everything  lo- 
cal" sustainability  movement  of  recent  fame. 
Crafters,  like  organic  vegetable  gardeners, 
knitters,  and  homemade  moonshine-makers, 
can  be  a  little  earnest,  but  we're  really  mak- 
ing the  world  a  better  place.  Grassroots  pro- 
duction of  useful  and  fanciful  wares  not  only 
supplies  consumers  with  creative  stuff,  but  it 
builds  community  and  provides  modest  earn- 
ings to  a  lot  of  people.  Making  arts  and  crafts 
for  a  living  isn't  for  the  faint  of  heart,  but  if  you 
love  what  you  do  and  don't  mind  putting  in 
the  extra  hours,  you  too  could  build  your  own 
empire,  even  If  it  starts  in  your  bedroom. 

I've  been  crafty  for  as  long  as  1  can  remem- 
ber. No  occasion  or  birthday  passed  without 
a  one-of-a-kind  handmade  card,  and  school 
projects  took  on  a  whole  new  meaning  when 
Bristol  board  was  involved.  My  mother  used 
to  show  off  what  I'd  made  and  lament  that  1 
couldn't  make  cards  for  a  living — little  did 
she  know  that  not  ten  years  later,  I  would  do 
exactly  that.  The  resurgence  of  homemade 
wares  is  fuelled  by  a  group  of  like-minded 
young  people  who  aim  to  take  back  the  com- 
mon objects  of  our  lives  from  the  uniformity 
of  corporate  production.  Our  handmade  re- 
sults aren't  necessarily  as  elegant  as  fine  art, 
and  they  may  not  be  as  skilled  as  the  work 
of  professional  artisans,  but  they're  still  func- 
tional, creative,  and  local — and  the  demand 
is  definitely  there.  When  I  discovered  Etsy 
com,  my  life  changed  for  the  better. 

If  you're  unfamiliar  with  Etsy,  it's  a  mas- 
sive online  marketplace  for  buying  and  sell- 
ing all  things  handmade,  vintage,  or  other- 
wise necessary  to  live  a  full  and  happy  life 
(think  eBay's  hippie  nephew).  Everything 
from  Darth  Vader  tea-towels,  to  botanically 
inspired  greeting  cards,  to  handmade  coffee 
mugs  and  a  bewildering  array  of  screen-print- 
ed clothing  can  be  purchased,  or  better  yet, 
bartered.  Since  joining  Etsy,  I've  discovered 
lots  of  similar  operations,  like  the  Toronto- 
based  iCraft.ca,  or  Europe's  DaWanda.com, 
where  the  majority  of  business  is  conducted 
in  German.  Nevertheless,  it's  safe  to  say  that 
my  success  (such  as  it  is)  was  largely  fueled 
by  Etsy  and  the  great  people  that  use  it.  The 
online  arts  and  crafts  markets  have  enabled 
a  lot  of  tiny  cottage  industries  to  come  to- 
gether into  something  resembling  a  power- 
ful movement,  with  quantifiable  economic 
value  and  a  recognizable  common  ethic.  The 
online  community  brings  together  craft  mak- 
ers located  far  from  a  large  mass  of  local  pro- 
duction. Etsy  has  seen  huge  growth  since  I 
joined  a  couple  of  years  ago,  and  craft  shows 


are  gaining  in  popularity,  even  among  people 
outside  the  scene.  While  makers  of  handmade 
stuff  often  share  an  anti-corporate  ethic,  the 
aesthetics  of  the  wares  are  as  varied  as  you 
can  imagine. 

The  craft  revolution  doesn't  just  exist  on 
the  Internet.  There  are  more  and  more  inde- 
pendently-run creative  businesses  popping 


up  all  across  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
For  first-hand  evidence,  take  a  stroll  down 
Queen  West  and  through  Parkdale.  There 
are  entire  stores  full  of  handmade  crafts,  ev- 
erything from  1-inch  buttons  to  hand-sewn, 
found-fabric  evening  wear.  There  are  co-ops, 
collectives,  and  more  wholesale  and  consign- 
ment items  in  everyday  stores  than  ever  be- 


fore.  It's  a  good  time  for  us  arts  and  crafters — 
local,  handmade,  environmentally  sustainable 
wares  are  becoming  increasingly  popular,  not 
just  among  students  and  artsy-types,  but  the 
nine-to-five  set  as  well.  Evidently,  it  seems 
people  other  than  your  garden-variety  scen- 
ester  want  to  move  beyond  the  banalities  of 
Hallmark  cards  and  frightful  mass-produced 
accessories. 

To  see  into  the  heart  of  the  community, 
one  needs  to  go  to  a  craft  show.  On  any  given 
weekend,  obscure  venues  with  very  little  ad- 
vertising can  entice  hundreds  of  patrons  out 
of  their  beds  on  a  Sunday  morning  to  mingle, 
shop,  and  amass  gnome  coUectables.  While 
you  may  not  intend  it,  you  will  almost  certainly 
leave  with  an  armful  of  things  you  never  knew 
you  needed  but  suddenly  can't  live  without. 
As  a  vendor  at  such  affairs,  I'm  hard-pressed 
not  to  spend  all  the  money  I  make  at  other 
tables.  Shopping  at  malls  and  supermarkets, 
it's  easy  to  forget  that  many  of  our  neighbors 
and  community  members  (if  not  ourselves) 
are  full  of  creativity  and  innovation. 

I  can't  speak  for  others,  but  craft  shows 
are  my  favourite  part  of  what  I  do.  Don't  get 
me  wrong — 1  love  everything  from  designing 
my  buttons  to  licking  the  stamps  I  put  on  the 
envelopes — but  there's  no  replacement  for 
the  feeling  of  community  and  inclusiveness 
these  shows  promote.  There  aren't  many  op- 
portunities to  meet  other  local  artists  in  their 
natural  habitat,  and  while  I'm  always  eager  to 
reconnect  with  old  friends,  I  am  constantly 
surprised  by  the  number  of  new  faces  I  see 
at  every  event  as  the  community  grows.  It's 
a  great  opportunity  to  meet  customers  and 
trade  ideas. 

My  little  operation,  Consider  Arson,  has  ex- 
isted for  a  little  over  a  year.  It's  hard  to  believe 
that  what  started  out  of  a  shoe  box  has  since 
conquered  the  vast  majority  of  my  apartment. 
In  recent  months  I  have  expanded  the  scope 
of  my  operations  to  include  over  60  different 
1-inch  button  designs,  and  after  experiment- 
ing with  online  advertising,  I  can  barely  meet 
the  demands  for  large  orders. 

Making  one-of-a-kind  crafts  is  much  more 
fun  for  the  "scissors-and-glue"  crafter  in  me, 
as  customers  walk  away  feeling  like  they  have 
something  special.  Balancing  the  fun  aspects 
of  crafting  and  the  business  skills  necessary 
to  actually  make  the  venture  viable  is  an  on- 
going learning  experience.  But  after  the  sticky 
fingers,  innumerable  trips  to  the  post  office, 
and  supply  anxieties  are  over,  walking  down 
Bloor  Street  and  spotting  one  of  my  buttons 
on  somebody's  lapel  makes  it  all  worthwhile. 

You  can  begin  your  foray  into  the  world  of  arts 
and  crafts  by  checking  out  www.etsy.com. 
Rachel  Dian's  work  can  be  found  at 
www.considerarson.etsy.com. 
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Commander-in-chic 


A  gown  worn  by  Marie  Antoinette  is  the  centerpiece 
of  the  ROM's  new  Out  of  the  Vault  exhibit 


MAY  JEONG 

A  teen  queen-inspired  artifact  was  the  major  point  of  intrigue 
at  Saturday's  talk  by  Caroline  Weber,  professor  of  18th  Cen- 
tury French  literature  at  Barnard  College  and  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, and  author  of  Queen  of  Fashion:  What  Marie  Antoinette 
Wore  to  the  Revolution. 

The  talk,  co-hosted  by  the  ROM  and  the  Costume  Society 
of  Ontario,  was  held  in  celebration  of  the  French  Queen's  two- 
piece  court  dress  on  display  at  the  museum. 

Clad  in  a  Diane  von  Ferstenberg 
wrap  dress  and  pearls,  Weber  de- 
livered an  engaging  lecture  on  the 
famed  monarch's  sartorial  ven- 
tures to  a  lively  and  stylish  audi- 
ence. She  began  her  lecture  with 
a  brief  refresher  course  on  Marie 
Antoinette's  familial  origins  (Aus- 
trian Habsburgs)  and  the  reason 
for  her  engagement  to  the  future 
King  Louis  XVI  of  France  (a  move 
to  strengthen  Franco-Austrian 
political  ties). 

As  a  mere  pawn  in  the  bloody 
game  of  18th  Century  European 
rapprochement,  Marie  Antoinette 
had  to  endure  at  age  twelve  a 
year-long  grooming  process,  as 
the  French  considered  her  to  be  a 
"savage  child,"  uncouth  and  unfit 
for  royalty.  The  extreme  make- 
over was  intensive,  and  included 
a  full  oral  surgery  sans  anesthesia 
to  fix  her  "lamentably  crooked" 
teeth  (and  you  thought  Stacey 
London  from  What  Not  to  Wear 
was  cruel). 

Even  upon  arriving  at  Ver- 
sailles, Marie  Antoinette  was 

constantly  reminded  of  her  precarious  state  in  the  French 
Courts  as  a  childless  foreigner.  The  "French  Party,"  as  the 
anti-Marie  Antoinette  circle  was  called,  referred  to  the  Queen 
as  "I'Autrichienne,"  (the  Austrian  woman),  and  often  made 
liberal  use  of  a  more  sinister  phrase,  "I'Autruchienne"  (the 
Austrian  bitch).  Her  terribly  shy  husband  didn't  help  in  the 
endeavour,  and  Marie  Antoinette  was  often  criticized  for  not 
"inspiring  passion"  in  her  husband. 

Upon  failing  to  exert  her  power  in  the  traditional  queenly 
way  (the  baby  department),  she  chose  to  express  her  au- 
tonomy and  prestige  in  an  unconventional  manner — through 
grandiose  fashion  statements. 

Hence  began  the  weaving  of  a  revolution.  With  her  army  of 
stylists,  seamstresses,  and  hairdressers,  Marie  Antoinette  be- 
gan a  lifelong  obsession  with  her  own  public  image,  in  hopes 


of  taking  control  of  her  fate.  The  "Cabinet  of  Fashion,"  as  the 
marchandes  de  modes  were  rightfully  dubbed,  included  Rose 
Bertin,  who  stylized  Marie  Antoinette's  sartorially  shocking 
wardrobe  that  included  ribbon  appliques  and  wild  flower  em- 
broidery— a  motif  now  synonymous  with  the  French  Queen. 
Bertin's  counterpart  was  Monsieur  Leonard,  the  hairdresser 
who  is  credited  with  some  of  the  world's  most  cutting  edge 
headdresses.  Some  featured  miniature  still-life,  like  the  rep- 
lica of  La  Belle  Poule  (a  French  frigate  that  won  critical  battle 
with  the  British  during  the  American  Revolution),  signaling 
the  Queen's  support  for  the 
French  troops.  Others  ranged 
from  garden  scenes  to  ostrich 
feather  fixtures  that  doubled  the 
height  of  the  wearer. 

As  a  commander-in-chic,  Ma- 
rie Antoinette  created  her  own 
cult  of  fashion.  But  her  elegance 
was  misconstrued  as  decadence, 
twisting  her  public  persona  into 
that  of  a  frivolous  and  indulgent 
member  of  the  monarchy.  She 
was  blamed  by  the  royals  for  de- 
mocratizing fashion  and  tarnish- 
ing the  name  of  the  nobility,  and 
criticized  for  her  "shop  'til  you 
drop"  mantra,  deemed  insensi- 
tive to  the  harsh  economic  con- 
ditions of  the  day. 

Famously,  Marie  Antoinette's 
head  did  indeed  drop — and  it 
rolled  too.  In  1793,  she  was  led  to 
the  guillotine  to  be  executed.  She 
wore  a  white  chemise — white 
being  the  colour  of  not  only  her 
famed  powdered  and  coiffed 
headdresses,  but  also  of  the 
fleur-de-tys,  the  symbol  of  the 
French  royal  family.  It  was  to  be 
her  last  cind  arguably  most  memorable  fashion  statement. 

In  fashion,  the  most  interesting  pieces  reflect  the  times. 
Marie  Antoinette's  clothes  served  as  political  weapons  in  a 
tortuously  restrictive  society  (almost  as  binding  as  whale- 
bone corsets)  that  denied  her  the  authority  and  freedom  she 
craved.  To  this  end,  Caroline  Weber  skillfully  tells  the  tale  of 
the  fallen  French  Queen — perhaps  the  first  celebrity  tragedy 
of  the  fashion  industry. 

Marie  Antoinette's  dress  is  on  display  as  part  of  an  ongoing 
Out  of  the  Vault  series  in  which  rarely  seen  objects  are 
released  from  the  ROM's  vast  storerooms  for  limited 
viewing.  The  display  runs  from  October  11-26  and  can  be 
seen  at  the  Patricia  Harris  Gallery  of  Textile  &  Costume  on 
the  fourth  level  of  the  ROM. 


Toronto's  best  selection  of  costumes,  masks,  wigs,  makeup  and  accessories 


'    \         /■  — — — 

Where  « 
IH  alio  ween 
begins,  darling! 


14  McC^dl  St 
Toronto 

www.iiialdbar.net 
416-598-2581 


MARIE  ANTOINETTPS  SIGNATURE  POWDER  POUF  HEADDRESS 


Ingredients 

Cotton  shrubs  or  gauze 
Horse  hair 

Chicken  wire  for  scaffolding 
Glue  to  fasten 


Directions 

1.  Whip  up  hair  into  pouf  form. 

2.  Add  cotton  shrubs  or  horsehair 
extensions  to  heighten  the  fixture. 

3.  Construct  scaffolding  around 
for  structure. 

4.  Tease  high  and  fasten  with  glue. 

5.  Add  ostrich  feather,  miniature 
battleship,  or  ornamental  cabbage 
for  dramatic  effect. 
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5-Buck  Lunch  goes  International' 


HART  HOUSE 

www.harthouse.ca 
Hart  House  I  University  of  Toronto 

7  Hart  House  Circle  .  416.978.8452 


u>eSt  XndtCin  /nlxeJ 


Entrance,  TPf 

ity  Fund  available: 
access)  bi  I  rtyOnarthouse.  ca 
Personal  care  attendant  available 


BRING  YOUR  APPETITE  BACK  TO  5-BUCK  LUNCHES  ON: 

November  5'^  November  19^^  and  December  3"^ 


Where  iiD  the  Worl^ 


Ip^g'^iDe  the  l^ossiMlitfes  ... 


>GLL> 


Dale: 
Time: 
Place: 


Monday  October  27,  2008 

10am -3pm  ^\-s 

Great  Hall.  Hart  House 

7  Hart  House  Circle  ^ 

Uuiversily  of  Toronto 


Please  stop  by,  all  are  welcome. 

This  event  is  eligit)if;  tor  the.  Passport  Program. 

Organizations  will  l>e  on  Campus  to  answer  your  questions. 
Come  out  and  visit  their  booths. 
Conlirmed  participants: 
Foreign  Affairs  Canada,  Australearn,  Campus  France,  JET 
and  many  more... 
For  more  information,  please  contact: 
i  s  c .  i  H  f o  rni  a  I  i  o  n  M  u  t  u  ro  a  U I .  ( ■  a  or  \  isit  \\  w  w.ist-.utoroulo.ca 
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VARSITY  SCIENCE 


science@thevarsity.ca 


Conference  aims  to  stimulate  environmental  activism  at  U  of  T 

SARAH  BURD  reviews  Climate  Catastrophe  and  Social  Justice:  Analysis  and  Action 


The  hot  topic  of  climate  change  was  on  everyone's 
mind  at  the  recent  Climate  Catastrophe  and  So- 
cial Justice:  Analysis  and  Action  conference  held 
at  the  U  of  T.  Sponsored  by  Science  for  Peace  and 
supported  by  GSU  Student  Justice  Committee, 
UTERN,  cind  Students  Against  Climate  Change,  it 
was  both  a  student  activist  and  academic  confer- 
ence featuring  many  speakers  and  workshops  on 
climate  change  topics. 

If  you're  going  to  deal  with 
global  warming,  you  have  to  get 
out  of  your  cars.' 

A  desire  for  results  was  the  day's  theme.  Cheryl 
Teelucksingh,  an  Associate  Professor  of  Sociol- 
ogy at  Ryerson  University  dispelled  the  myth  that 
"people  of  colour  do  not  care  about  the  environ- 
ment" through  her  discussion  about  environmen- 
tal justice  and  racialization. 

Also  addressing  the  topic  was  22  year-old  Ben 
Powless,  co-founder  of  the  Canadian  Youth  Cli- 


mate Coalition  and  student  at  Carlton  University. 
Powless  spoke  about  issues  close  to  home,  such 
as  the  impacts  of  the  environment  on  Indigenous 
peoples  and  the  Arctic.  He  argued  that  by  framing 
climate  justice  within  a  human  rights  context,  it 
"gives  Indigenous  and  impacted  communities  the 
right  to  speak  for  themselves  and  empower  them 
to  participate  in  debates  [about  climate  change]." 

Environment  in  relation  to  business  was  an- 
other key  issue.  Dr.  Leslie  Jermyn  from  U  of  T's 
Anthropology  Department  critiqued  capitalism 
in  her  speech,  as  did  Dr.  Jim  Stanford.  He  dis- 
cussed the  problems  of  nature  regulation  under 
capitalism,  providing  his  own  solutions.  One  sug- 
gestion for  positive  change  was  "to  think  about 
Toronto  not  as  simply  a  built  space  or  simply  a 
human  space,  but  it  is  also  a  natural  space. . .  and 
all  its  meanings,  [and]  how  we  live  with  nature 
in  cities." 

The  climate  change  conference  provided  not 
just  analysis,  but  also  action.  A  panel  of  speakers 
providing  legal,  political,  and  practical  directions 
for  reducing  our  footprint  took  the  stage  in  the 
late  afternoon.  Theresa  McClenghan,  a  lawyer 
from  the  Canadian  Environmental  Law  Associa- 


tion discussed  how  the  public  can  affect  environ- 
mental law.  Albert  Koehl  critiqued  the  transpor- 
tation system  and  provided  simple,  yet  powerful 
advice  saying,  "If  you're  going  to  deal  with  global 
warming,  you  have  to  get  out  of  your  cars." 

Action  took  another  form  through  a  series  of 
workshops.  Each  presentation  bridged  the  gap 
between  speakers  and  audience,  allowing  for  dis- 
cussion of  practical  action  happening  within  cam- 
pus and  throughout  Toronto. 

Those  who  attended  the  transportation  work- 
shop spoke  with  members  of  Bikechain,  U  of  T's 
bicycle  repair  facility  and  supporter  of  carbon- 
free  commuting.  Another  group  debated  how  so- 
ciety could  achieve  a  future  richer  in  green  tech- 
nologies. Representatives  from  FoodShare  and 
Local  Food  Plus — organizations  that  help  build 
sustainable  food  systems — addressed  food's  con- 
nection to  climate  change. 

The  workshops  were  a  hit  with  students,  "phe- 
nomenal" even,  as  described  by  Eric  Bear,  an 
OCAD  student  currently  studying  Integrated  Me- 
dia. He  enjoyed  the  free-form  format  of  the  work- 
shops, but  wished  they  had  provided  more  time 
for  discussion. 


In  a  post-conference  interview,  Paul  York,  a  con- 
ference organizer  and  board  member  of  Science 
for  Peace,  articulated  several  aims  of  the  confer- 
ence saying,  "there  was  definitely  an  activist  com- 
ponent to... [the  conference],  aimed  at  stimulat- 
ing progressive  environmental  activism  at  U  of 
T  and  encouraging  people  to  get  involved  who 
were  not  involved  before."  This  activism  was  ad- 
dressed in  the  Climate  Camp  workshop.  Climate 
camp  is  active  in  the  U.S.,  England,  and  Africa, 
and  will  take  place  in  Ottawa  in  2009.  According 
to  Paul,  "The  basic  idea  is  that  young  people  get 
together  and  live  together  for  a  few  days  [...Jin  a 
makeshift  camp  during  which  time  they  have  in- 
tensive workshops  and  discussions  with  experts 
on  climate  change  and  collective  resistance  to  so- 
cial injustice.  Sometimes  Climate  Camp  results  in 
non-violent  civil  disobedience  action[...]to  bring 
media  attention  to  the  issue." 

The  Climate  Catastrophe  and  Social  Justice: 
Analysis  and  Action  conference  was  more  than 
just  a  meeting  of  minds.  It  was  a  call  to  youth- 
oriented  action  against  climate  change.  Based  on 
the  success  and  strong  attendance  of  the  October 
4  conference,  the  call  was  heard. 
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Neutrons  collide  V7ith  uranium-235 
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Uranium 


Arguably  the  most  controver- 
sial element  of  the  21st  century, 
uranium  is  responsible  for  the 
generation  of  green  energy  via 
its  use  as  a  nuclear  reactor  fuel, 
and  the  construction  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

Uranium  is  a  silvery  white  me- 
tallic substance  with  the  highest 
atomic  weight  of  all  the  naturally 
occurring  elements.  Discovered 
in  1789  by  German  chemist  Mar- 
tin Klaproth,  for  the  first  145 
years  following  its  unearthing 
it  was  primarily  used  for  tinting 
glass  neon  green  and  yellow. 

Subsequent  to  the  creation  of 
the  Manhattan  Project,  it  was  ex- 
ploited for  its  fissionable  chain- 
reaction  properties  in  pursuit  of 
developing  the  nuclear  bomb. 
Fission  is  the  process  by  which 
an  atom  is  split  into  two,  over- 
coming the  strong  nuclear  force 
that  binds  it  together.  By  break- 


ing this  bond,  a  tremendous 
amount  of  energy  is  released,  in 
heat  and  radiation. 

Uranium's  distinctiveness 
stems  from  the  fact  that  the  neu- 
tron bj^jroducts  of  its  fission  can 
instigate  fission  in  other  close  by 
uranium  atoms,  causing  a  power- 
ful chain  reaction.  This  reaction 
can  be  released  all  at  once,  as 
seen  when  the  "Little  Boy"  atomic 
bomb  was  dropped  on  Hiroshima 
during  World  War  II.  It  can  also 
be  used  in  a  controlled  manner, 
like  in  the  Candu  Nuclear  Power 
plant  in  Pickering,  Ontario. 

As  a  nuclear  weapon,  uranium 
has  no  doubt  changed  the  world. 
However,  it  has  also  provided 
new  hope  for  environmentally- 
conscious  ways  of  generating 
electricity,  helping  confront 
global  warming  and  reduction  of 
greenhouse  gases. 
—KEN  EULER 
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Brain  food  for  the  exam  time  crunch 


In  the  midst  of  October  midterms,  it's  difficult 
to  find  the  time  to  eat  healthy.  Though  whole- 
some meal  and  snack  options  are  usually  low 
on  the  priority  list,  it's  important  to  eat  well  to 
maintain  optimum  energy  levels  and  cognitive 
performance.  Here  are  some  suggestions  that 
will  help  you  ace  your  exams. 

Chocolate:  The  food  least  expected  to  make 
the  list.  Studies  have  indicated  that  cocoa 
beans,  namely  in  organic  dark  chocolate,  can 
improve  memory.  Unfortunately  this  doesn't 
include  vending  machine  candy  and  chocolate 
bars,  as  they  are  processed  and  contain  very 
little  cocoa  bean. 

Fish:  Known  as  an  infamous  brain  food,  due 
to  their  high  omega-3  fatty  acid  and  fish  oil 
content.  Omega-3s  are  believed  to  promote 
brain  cell  growth  and  neuron  communica- 
tion. They  act  by  strengthening  neurons  and 
increase  the  speed  of  central  nervous  system 
signaling.  Omega-3s  can  also  be  found  in 
other  foods,  such  as  flaxseed,  walnuts,  eggs, 
and  kiwi. 

Water:  In  addition  to  hydrating  your  body, 
water  can  reduce  stress  hormones.  In  the  long 
term,  it  can  help  prevent  dehydration-induced 
neuronal  damage.  While  water  is  vital  to  over- 
all health  and  normal  body  function,  coffee 
is  also  believed  to  be  beneficial  to  the  brain. 
According  to  a  recent  Reader's  Digest  feature, 
"Regular  coffee  consumption  has  been 
shown  to  actually  reduce  the  risk  of  mental 


decline  and  diseases  such  as  Dementia  and 
Alzheimer's,  and  has  also  recently  been  found 
to  be  [...]  the  #1  source  of  antioxidants  in  the 
average  American  diet."  Coffee  is  not  to  be 
confused  with  its  close  counterparts,  the  cafe 
mocha  and  frappuccino.  Only  coffee  in  its  pur- 
est form,  as  found  in  unadulterated  espresso, 
truly  provides  these  benefits.  There's  also 
the  added  perk  of  caffeine,  which  helps 
sustain  wakefulness  and  gets  the  brain  up 
and  running.  Moderation  is  important  as  high 
caffeine  doses  can  result  in  many  unpleasant 
side  effects. 

Fruits  and  vegetables:  Canada's  Food  Guide 
recommends  seven  to  eight  servings  a  day, 
but  fruits  and  veggies  are  vital  to  brain  health. 
Blueberries,  oranges,  red  bell  peppers,  and 
spinach  are  all  rich  sources  of  antioxidants 
and  consequently  decrease  oxidative  stress. 
Many  contain  folic  acid,  which  is  important 
to  cognitive  functioning.  Fruit  also  contains 
glucose,  the  main  source  of  fuel  for  the  brain. 

While  the  next  few  weeks  may  entail 
sleepless  nights  and  long  hours  at  the  library, 
it's  in  your  best  interest  to  keep  hydrated  and 
maintain  a  healthy  diet.  "Junk  food  and  fast 
food  negatively  affect  the  brain's  synapses," 
says  Fernando  Gomez-Pinilla,  a  UCLA  neuro- 
surgery and  physiological  professor.  "Brain 
synapses  and  several  molecules  related  to 
learning  and  memory  are  adversely  affected 
by  unhealthy  diets." 


SCIENCE  IN  BRIEF 


Genes  have  family  trees,  too       Remote-controlled  birth  control 


Dr.  David  Liberies  recently 
presented  a  U  of  T  lecture 
summarizing  current  re- 
search on  how  gene  families 
change  over  time  and  how 
new  genes  are  born.  Titled 
Gene  Duplication,  Positive  Se- 
lection, and  the  Evolution  of 
Gene  Function,  it  focused  on 
the  mechanisms  and  models 
of  how  gene  trees  branch  out 
to  create  new  gene  families. 
Occasionally  when  genes  rep- 
licate themselves,  they  dou- 
ble the  amount  of  information 
they  contain.  It  may  seem 
redundant  for 
an  organism 
to  have  two 
identical  cop- 
ies of  the  same 
gene.  However, 
this  duplica- 
tion reduces 
selection  pres- 
sure on  both 
genes,  as  they 
can  rely  on 
their  double 
to  pick  up  the 
slack  when 
mutations  oc- 
cur. One  of  these  genes  can 
become  a  virtual  playground 
for  new  mutations. 

While  these  alterations 
most  often  result  in  a  non- 
or  sub-functional  gene,  they 
have  the  potential  to  cause 
a  new  function.  Sometimes 
genes  end  up  with  a  mutation 
that  helps  them  spread  far- 
ther and  faster — the  principle 
behind  natural  selection. 
Similar  to  the  way  a  person 
can  trace  their  family  tree, 
genes  can  be  traced.  Figuring 
out  family  trees  for  genes  can 
help  assemble  trees  for  whole 
species,  increasing  our  under- 
standing of  evolutionary  rela- 
tionships and  mechanisms. 
— NIKKI  SCODRAS 


Want  easy  contraception 
without  the  fuss  of  external 
controls  or  the  irreversibility 
of  surgery?  A  new  technology 
has  the  potential  to  make  that 
happen. 

"Vasectomy  entails  sur- 
gery, pain  and  it  might  not  be 
reversible.  Our  micro-valve 
provides  an  alternative,"  says 
Professor  Derek  Abbott.  Ab- 
bott and  a  team  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Adelaide  in  South 
Australia  have  created  a  "re- 
mote control"  for  the  testes. 
Essentially,  doctors  install  a 


small  valve  inside  the  vas  def- 
erens that  can  be  opened  to 
allow  sperm  flow,  or  closed  to 
shut  it  off.  As  an  added  bonus, 
the  micro-valve  is  diminutive 
enough  that  it  doesn't  require 
any  surgery.  A  hypodermic 
needle  is  sufficient  for  injec- 
tion of  the  millimeter-long 
valve.  Though  Abbott's  fer- 
tility remote  control  won't 
be  available  for  at  least  five 
years,  it's  already  in  high  de- 
mand. "I've  been  inundated 
with  inquiries  from  men  from 
all  over  the  world,"  he  says. 
Elaine  Lissner,  director  of  the 
non-profit  Male  Contraception 
Information  Project  in  San 
Francisco  notes,  "Men  want 
new  contraceptive  methods. 


A  decade  ago  demand  wasn't 
there  and  it  was  assumed 
women  wouldn't  trust  men  to 
take  charge  of  birth  control 
anyway.  That  has  changed." 
Source:  Times  Online 
—CHARLEY  WANG 

Sea  birds  attack  neighbours' 
offspring 

Guillemotsnestingonthecoast 
of  Scotland  have  attacked  and 
killed  their  rivals'  offspring  in 
need  of  food.  Researchers  at 
the  University  of  Leeds  have 
observed  adult  birds  pecking 
chicks  and  pushing  them  off 
their  cliff-top 
nesting  sites. 
This  radical 
change  in  be- 
haviour has 
followed  lean 
years  for  the 
guillemots, 
whose  aver- 
age weight 
and  number 
of  chicks  per 
year  has  fallen 
steadily.  In  or- 
der to  gather 
enough  food, 
both  parents  are  now  forced 
to  hunt,  leaving  their  chicks 
alone  at  the  nesting  site.  In 
the  past,  neighbouring  breed- 
ing pairs  pitched  in  to  help, 
defending  lone  chicks  from 
predators  like  gulls.  Now, 
chicks  who  seek  food  and 
shelter  at  other  nests  are  sub- 
jected to  brutal  attacks.  This 
year,  more  that  60  per  cent  of 
chicks  have  been  lost,  70  per 
cent  of  these  due  to  infanti- 
cide. Experts  fear  this  might 
eventually  mean  extinction 
for  the  colony  of  more  than 
20,000,  a  clear  warning  sign 
that  the  region's  marine  habi- 
tats are  in  serious  trouble. 
Source:  The  Guardian 
—MIRANDA  ELLIOTT 
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Ultimate  champs 

U  of  T's  Ultimate  Frisbee  team  wins  third  straight  national  title 


Although  they  Jose  more  often  than 
they  win,  the  Varsity  Blues  football 
team  draws  a  great  deal  of  attention. 
In  contrast,  U  of  T's  Ultimate  Frisbee 
team  has  won  three  national  cham- 
pionships, yet  remains  an  unknown 
presence  on  campus. 

U  of  T  team  Torontula  won  the  Ca- 
nadian University  Ultimate  Champion- 
ships this  October.  In  an  intense  game 
against  the  University  of  Alberta,  the 
team  secured  their  third  title  as  na- 
tional champions  with  a  final  score 
of  15-11. 

"There  was  a  question  if  the  team 
could  keep  up  the  success  with  the  old 
leadership  gone,"  said  Taylor  Martin, 
one  of  the  team's  three  captains.  After 
ten  of  the  team's  starting  players  gradu- 
ated, Martin  was  nervous  about  wheth- 
er they  could  hold  onto  their  title. 

He  credits  the  team's  former  cap- 
tains, Peter  Jamieson  and  Kirk  Nylen, 
for  implementing  a  training  model 
that  allowed  the  team  to  continue  as 


national  champions.  "They  basically 
brought  the  team  back  from  nothing," 
Martin  explained. 

Despite  their  success,  Torontula 
gets  little  recognition.  Practicing  five 
days  a  week  and  without  any  money 
from  the  school.  Ultimate  Frisbee 
players  are  committed  with  their  time 
and  resources. 

"[You  spend]  all  these  mornings 
training,  practicing,  spending  your  own 
money,  for  what  really  is  no  glory,  ex- 
cept within  your  own  community,"  said 
Martin.  "Those  who  do  it,  do  it  because 
they  love  it." 

Martin  attributes  Torontula's  quiet 
campus  presence  to  the  fact  that  very 
few  people  are  aware  that  Ultimate  is 
a  competitive  sport.  "People  who  play 
[intramurals]  tend  to  think  'oh  this  is 
fun.'  They  think  that  this  is  all  Ultimate 
Frisbee  has  to  offer  They  don't  even 
realize  that  people  take  this  very  seri- 
ously," said  Martin. 

Martin  believes  that  intramurals  help 
bolster  appreciation  of  the  sport.  En- 
gaging people  at  less  competitive  lev- 


els is  important  in  increasing  Ultimate 
Frisbee's  popularity.  "Most  people 
who  try  it  really  do  enjoy  it.  [It's]  a  mat- 
ter of  making  people  aware,  and  getting 
them  to  come  the  first  time,"  Martin 
described.  "I  think  the  onus  is  on  us  as 
players  to  promote  it." 

This  lack  of  widespread  popularity 
brings  with  it  a  different,  more  genuine 
crowd.  Players  are  not  doing  it  for  the 
glory,  per  se,  and  are  more  committed 
to  the  sport  itself. 

"What  [a  lack  of  popularity]  means  is 
that  it  draws  different  sorts  of  people;  it 
draws  fewer  big  jocks,"  added  Martin. 
However,  those  who  compete  in  Ulti- 
mate Frisbee  are  not  lacking  in  athleti- 
cism. "At  the  high  levels,  everybody  is 
a  very  good  athlete,"  explained  Martin. 
"People  take  it  very  seriously,  like  any 
other  sport." 

According  to  Martin,  the  most  impor- 
tant aspect  of  Ultimate  Frisbee  is  that 
it  is  all-inclusive.  "The  university  has  a 
team.  We  do  very  well,  and  everyone  is 
welcome.  All  it  takes  to  play  is  commit- 
ment, and  that's  it." 


Thou  Shalt  steal 


Small  ball  makes  a  comeback  in  the  Majors  this  year 


STEVEN  LOUNG 

A  landmark  in  baseball  occurred  this 
year:  2008  was  the  first  year  since 
1989  that  the  American  League  had 
zero  players  reach  the  40  home  run 
mark.  Miguel  Cabrera  hit  the  most, 
a  paltry  37  for  the  hapless  Detroit 
Tigers.  Incredibly,  most  of  the  elite 
power  hitters  in  the  game  reside  in 
the  Junior  Circuit,  including  Alex  Ro- 
driguez, Justin  Morneau,  Jermaine 
Dye,  and  the  resurgent  Josh  Hamil- 
ton. Last  year's  big  surprise  Carlos 


Pena  hit  fifteen  fewer  long  balls  than 
he  did  in  2007. 

The  National  League  didn't  fair 
much  better,  only  low  average  slug- 
gers Ryan  Howard  and  Adam  Dunn 
were  able  to  reach  forty  home  runs. 
Overall,  power  numbers  were  way 
down,  perhaps  only  slightly  attrib- 
utable to  the  crackdown  on  steroids 
and  big  sluggers  struggling  at  the 
plate. 

This  shift  away  from  home  runs 
may  be  part  of  a  new  mentality  in 
baseball.  Managers  are  rediscover- 


ing "small  ball",  in  which  hitters  fo- 
cus on  singles  and  doubles  to  drive 
in  runners.  For  this  approach  to 
work,  top  table  setters  need  to  get 
on  base  and  take  advantage  of  a  run- 
ning game.  Speed  kills. 

The  home  run  may  be  a  quick  and 
flashy  way  to  get  runs  up  on  the 
board,  but  this  strategy  does  not 
succeed  like  manufacturing  runs 
by  advancing  runners  through  base 
hits,  sacrifice  flies,  sacrifice  bunts, 
and  stolen  bases.  This  traditional 
form  of  offense  had  taken  a  back 


seat  to  line-ups  rammed  with  slow 
power  hitters,  a  strategy  that  teams 
like  the  New  York  Yankees  tend  to 
favor. 

This  year,  the  Yankees  seemed 
old  and  slow,  while  a  new  guard  of 
players  put  pressure  on  opposing 
teams  because  of  their  ability  to 
move  around  the  base  paths.  Speed 
is  a  great  weapon  for  psyching  out 
opposing  pitchers  who  must  be  able 
to  check  the  runner.  This  can  result 
in  pitchers  making  mistakes, 
allowing  versatile  hitters  to 
take  advantage. 

The  Tampa  Bay  Rays  are 
a  prime  example.  They  had 
three  players,  B.J  Upton,  Carl 
Crawford,  and  Jason  Bartlett 
with  twenty  steals  or  more,  a 
rarity  in  the  American  League. 
These  base-running  threats 
opened  things  up  for  Tampa 
Bay's  mashers  Evan  Longoria 
and  Carlos  Pena. 

Rookie  Longoria  hit  only  27 
big  flies,  but  every  homer  was  signif- 
icant, stealing  eight  bases  to  boot. 
The  New  York  Yankees,  supposedly 
a  team  of  sluggers,  hit  exactly  the 
same  number  of  home  runs  as  the 
Rays.  The  Yankees  and  Rays  both 
hit  180  dingers,  but  the  Rays  had  24 
more  stolen  bases,  perhaps  why  the 
team  won  eight  more  games  than 
the  Yankees. 

Another  team  that  featured  speed 
was  the  Los  Angeles  Angels,  led  by 
Chone  Figgins  with  34  steals,  and 
Torii  Hunter  with  19,  to  go  along 


with  his  21  home  runs.  The  Angels 
finished  second  in  the  American 
League  in  steals  and  won  100  games, 
despite  none  of  their  players  accu- 
mulating 100  RBls. 

The  Boston  Red  Sox,  traditionally 
considered  a  slow  team,  finished 
last  in  the  league  in  stolen  bases 
in  2006.  But  this  year,  the  Red  Sox 
were  third  in  the  American  League 
in  stolen  bases,  topped  by  Jacoby 
Ellsbury,  who  led  the  league  with 
50.  Coco  Crisp  had  20  steals,  and 
Dustin  Pedroia,  who  is  by  no  means 
the  fastest  runner,  had  20  steals  and 
was  caught  stealing  only  once. 

National  League  pennant  winners 
Philadelphia  Phillies  also  featured 
three  players  with  twenty  or  more 
steals:  Jimmy  Rollins,  Shane  Victo- 
rino,  and  Jayson  Werth,  all  of  whom 
hit  more  than  ten  home  runs  and 
contributed  to  a  balanced  attack. 
Early  season  MVP  power  hitter 
Chase  Utiey,  chipped  in  with  four- 
teen stolen  bases. 


This  year,  the  Red  Sox  were 
third  in  the  American  League 

in  stolen  bases,  topped  by 
Jacoby  Ellsbury  (pictured  on 

base  in  photo)  who  led  the 
league  with  50. 


Having  speedy  players  and  good 
base  runners  makes  teams  far  bet- 
ter overall.  The  threat  of  intelligent 
base  runners  allows  managers  to 
use  riskier  plays  like  the  suicide 
squeeze,  in  which  a  runner  from 
third  breaks  for  home  on  a  bunt, 
rather  than  solely  relying  on  home 
runs.  The  home  run  works  in  con- 
junction with  small  ball  to  create 
balanced  offenses.  In  baseball  all 
facets  of  the  offense  should  be  em- 
ployed, and  not  just  the  long  ball 
that  chicks  dig. 
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MONDAY 


TUESDAY 


WEDNESDAY 


THURSDAY 


FRIDAY 


SATURDAY 


SUNDAY 


NEW  GENETIC 

DEVELOPMENTS: 

THE  END 

OF  HEALTH 

INFORMATION 

PRIVACY 

Lunch  and  lecture 
presented  by  Ontario 
Genomics  Institute 
Student  Network 
Club. 

•  12  to  1  p.m. 

•  Medical  Sciences 
Building,  Room  4279 
(1  King's  College 
Circle). 

•  RSVP  to 

OGI.SN@utoronto.ca 


NUTRILICIOUS 
WEEK  AT  U  OF  T 

Campus-wide 
celebration  of  healthy 
meals  includes 
cafeteria  specials, 
cooking  classes,  and 
workshops. 

•  All  over  campus. 

•  www.food- 
beverage.utoronto.ca 


PLANET  IN  FOCUS 
ENVIRONMENTAL 
FILM  FESTIVAL 

Over  100  green- 
themed  films  from 
around  the  world,  with 
panel  discussions  and 
workshops. 

•  Today  through  Sunday 
with  $8  tickets  for 
students. 

•  Theatre  venues  along 
Bloor  between  Yonge 
and  Spadina. 

•  www.planetinfocus. 
org/festival 


MOVIE: 

CATCH  A  FIRE 

Dramatic  thriller 
about  South  African 
freedom  fighters  and 
U  of  T's  controversial 
investments. 

•  6:30  p.m. 
•Centre  For  Women 
and  Trans  People 
(563  Spadina  Avenue). 

•  saron48@gmail.com 


FREE  SCREENING: 

TRANSGENERATION: 
EPISODE  1 

Brought  to  you  by  the 
Centre  for  Women  and 
Trans  People. 

•  6  to  8  p.m.  Free! 
Centre  For  Women 
And  Trans  People 
(563  Spadina  Avenue). 

•  womenscentre. 
sa.utoronto.ca 


THE  HOT  YAM! 

This  inexpensive  vegan 
lunch,  prepared  by 
student  volunteers,  is 
always  delicious. 

•  12  to  2  p.m. 

•  International  Student 
Centre  (33  St.  George 
Street). 

•  hottestyam@gmail.com 


THE  SIMPSONS, 
TOXIC  CHEMICALS, 
AND  OUR  FUTURE 

Miriam  Diamond  uses 
the  famous  cartoon 
family  to  illustrate  our 
environmental  fate. 

•4:10  to  6  p.m. 

•  Bahen  Centre, 
Room  1210 

(40  St.  George  Street). 

•  www.environment. 
utoronto.ca 


TOWARDS 
RECONCILIATION: 
RESIDENTIAL 
SCHOOLS  AND  THE 
ROLE  OF  PUBLIC 
APOLOGY 

Critical  dialogue 
exploring  ways  to 
constructively  address 
historic  wrongs  in  the 
Canadian  context. 

•  6  to  8  p.m. 

•  Music  Room, 
Hart  House 

(7  Hart  House  Circle). 

•  harthouse.utoronto.ca 


FARMERS'  MARKET 
AT  U  OF  T 

This  may  be  your  last 
chance  to  pick  up  farm- 
fresh  produce  before  the 
winter  comes. 

•  11  a.m.  to  2  p.m.  Free! 

•  Inside  the  rotunda  at 
15  King's  College  Circle. 

•  www.food-beverage. 
utoronto.ca 


COMPOSERS' 
COLLECTIVE  BIG 
BAND 

Toronto's  best  jazz 
musicians  unite  in 
this  eclectic,  17-piece 
ensemble. 

•  9  p.m.  Free! 

•  Arbor  Room, 
Hart  House 

(7  Hart  House  Circle). 

•  www.harthousemusic.com 


GHOSTS  OF  THE 
GARRISON 

Prep  for  Hallowe'en  by 
visiting  Fort  York's  most 
notorious  ghosts.  Your 
ticket  includes  free  hot 
chocolate  and  snacks. 

•  7:30  p.m.  to  9:30  p.m. 
$10. 

•  Fort  York 

(100  Garrison  Road). 

•  Pre-register  at 
416-392-6907. 


EVERYTHING  TO  DO 
WITH  SEX  SHOW 

Why  study  for  midterms 
when  you  could  be 
learning  about  sex, 
romance,  health,  and 
wellness? 

•  11  a.m.  to  midnight, 
$25,  19+. 

•  Direct  Energy  Centre, 
Exhibition  Place  (100 
Princess  Boulevard). 
•everythingtodowithsex.com 


CANZINE: 

CANADA'S 

LARGEST 

FESTIVAL  OF 

ZINES  AND 

ALTERNATIVE 

CULTURE 

Over  150  zines 
for  sale,  as  well 
as  comedy  acts, 
workshops,  and  a 
chance  to  tour  the 
Gladstone's  awesome 
hotel  rooms. 

•  1  p.m.  to  7  p.m.  $5 
admission,  including  a 
copy  of  Broken  Pencil 
Magazine's  fall  issue. 

•  Gladstone  Hotel 
(1214  Queen  Street 
West). 


PEDESTRIAN 
SUNDAYS  STREET 
FESTIVAL: 
HALLOWE'EN 

For  the  last  time  this 
year,  Kensington 
Market  goes  car-free 
to  celebrate  global 
autumn  traditions. 

•  1  to  7  p.m.  Free! 

•  Kensington  Market 

•  streetsareforpeople.org 


See  lyeu  it  the  gime. 

»  U  of  T  students  are  FREEl 


CLASSIFIEDS 


HELP  WANTED-FOSTER  PERSON 

required  to  place  fliers  up  around 
campus,  4  hours  a  week  on  your  sched- 
ule, good  pay-details  416-280-6113. 

HELP  WANTED-FREELANCE 
COMPUTER  PERSON 

for  a  small  office  at  Yonge/Bloor-detaiis 
416-280-6113. 


VINYL  RECORDS  &  CDs 

High  quality,  hand-picked  selec- 
tion. Major  &  minor  musical  genres. 
We  buy  and  sell.  3  minutes  S  of  College 
&  St.  George,  18  Baldwin.  416-979-2822. 
Around  Again  Records. 


ATTENTION  PHARMACY  STUDENTS. 
PHARMACISTS  &  ANYBODY  ELSE 

Retired  pharmacy  grad  writes  on  the 
future  of  pharmacy  on  his  blog  and  other 
topics. 

Go  to  http://murrayrubin.blogspot.com 


MATH,  STATS,  AND  SCIENCE  TUTOR 
AVAILABLE 

All  first  and  second  year  courses,  includ- 
ing organic  chemistry  and  statistics.  Ask 
about  our  downtown  satellite  office. 
www.mostly-math.com  416-502-1717 

MCAT  TOEFL,  lELTS,  GRE 
AND  GMAT  TUTORING 

No  minimum  hours  to  sign  up  for,  pay-as- 
you-go  system,  resources  supplied. 
www.mostly-math.com  416-502-1717 

GET  HELP  NOW 
TUTOR,  35  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE 

Specializing  in  MATH  135,  CHM  139,  ECO 
220.  Past  tests  and  exams  with  solutions 
available  for  practice.  (416)  785-8898. 


[DITiNG 


EXPERT  PROFESSIONAL  EDITING 

From  format  to  style,  of  academic  arti- 
cles, theses,  and  dissertations.  Graduate 
students  only.  APA,  MLA  styles  are  spe- 
cialties. Mary  Anne  Carswell,  MA,  MEd, 
mcarswell@sympatico.ca,  416-303-3106. 


VARSITY  CLASSIFIEDS  cost  $12.00  for  twenty-five  words.  $0.25  for  each 
additional  word.  Rates  include  one  line  of  bold  type  for  the  ad  header. 
No  copy  changes  after  submission.  Submit  ads  by  email,  mail  or  phone. 

Ads  must  be  submitted  at  least  four  days  prior  to  publication. 
Varsity  Classifieds,  21  Sussex  Ave,  Suite  #306,  Toronto,  ON,  M5S 1J6. 
Call  416-946-7604  or  email  ads@thevarsity.ca. 


-A 


OUA  FIELD  HOCKEY 
CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Oct  24-26 
Varsity  Centre 

HOCKEY 

Saturday,  October  25 

Women  vs.  York  -  7:30  p.m. 
Varsity  Arena 

SWIMMING 

Saturday,  October  25 

Toronto  vs.  Western  - 1:30  p.m. 
50m  Varsity  Pool 


»  www.varsityblues.ca 


TICKET  §^  BREAK 

www.TICKeTBREAK.com 
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ADVERTISING 


The  Varsity 


Mennaandunn 


ATTENTION:  UniversHy  of  Toronto  Communrty 

RE:  VOTE  NO  to  President  David  Ncyior's  plan  to  dismantle 
ttie  public  university 

students,  staff,  and  academic  workers  are  concerned  that  they  have  not  been  meaningfully  consulted  on  the 
Towards  2030  plan. 

The  Administration  excluded  democratic  representative  bodies  such  as  students'  unions  and  labour  unions  from 
participating  in  formal  discussions  on  Towards  2030.  The  vision  outlined  in  Towards  2030  is  going  before  Governing 
Council  -  U  of  T's  highest  decision-making  body  -  on  October  23rd. 

We  call  on  all  members  of  the  University  of  Toronto  community  to  participate  in  direct  democracy  from  October 
20  -  22  and  to  vote  "NO"  to  Naylor's  agenda  and  to  reject  unregulated  tuition  fee  increases,  privatization,  and  in- 
creased student  debt. 


TOWARDS  2030:  What  is  it? 

Towards  2030  is  the  University's  vision  for  its  development 
over  the  next  20  years.  Towards  2030  calls  for  the  following- 
whichU  of  Tcommunity  members  haverejected  in  the  past: 
The  "earned  autonomy"  model  of  tuition  fee  regula- 
tion, which  will  reduce  access  for  students  wishing  to 
pursue  post-secondary  education  (PSE)  at  U  of  T.  Re- 
cent studies  from  Statistics  Canada  have  demonstrated 
that  tuition  fee  increases  disproportionately  affect  low- 
income  families,  resulting  in  "financial  reasons"  being  the 
most  frequently  identified  barrier  to  university  and  col- 
lege attendance  for  students  who  did  not  pursue  PSE. 
Internationalization  at  U  of  T  as  a  means  to  increase  Uni- 
versity revenue,  rather  than  to  enrich  the  student  expe- 
rience. International  recruitment  should  be  aimed  to- 
wards the  best  students  from  across  the  globe,  rather 
than  the  students  who  can  afford  to  come  to  U  of  T.  In 
this  vein,  U  of  T  should  seek  to  diversity  its  student  popula- 
tion, and  offer  admission  and  funding  support  to  in- 
ternational students  from  resource-poor  coun- 
tries as  well  as  to  First  Nations  students  in  Canada. 
The  proposal  for  a  sole  graduate  campus,  which  will 
reduce  academic  exchange.  We  advocate  for  a 
multi-campus  strategy  that  maintains  a  balance  be- 
tween undergraduate  and  graduate  enrolment. 
The  promotion  of  professional  graduate  pro- 
grams   without    significant    attention    to    high  stu- 


dent debt  load  and  the  realities  of  the  job  market. 
Increased  commercialization  of  research  at  U  of  T, 
and  prioritization  of  disciplines  that  ore  more  ame- 
nable to  industry-sponsorship,  such  as  the  natural  sci- 
ences, engineering  and  the  health  sciences,  which 
may  place  funding  for  basic  research  in  the  hu- 
manities, social  sciences  or  sciences  in  jeopardy. 

On  September  27,  2008  His  Excellency  John  Raulston  Saul 
publicly  denounced  President  Naylor's  call  for  the  full  de- 
regulation of  tuition  and  ancillary  fees  at  the  University 
of  Toronto.  Saul  has  said  in  the  past  that  "any  willful  un- 
dermining of  universal  public  education  by  our  govern- 
ments and  the  direct  or  indirect  encouragement  of  pri- 
vate education  would  be  a  flagrant  betrayal  of  the  basic 
principles  of  middle-class  representative  democracy." 


VOTE  NO  TO  NAYLOR'S  AGENDA  and  send 
a  strong  nnessage  that  we  say  NO  to  Unreg- 
ulated Tuition  Fee  Increases  -  NO  to  Erasing 
Controls  on  Ancillary  Fees  -  NO  to  Student 
Debt  -  NO  to  Privatising  our  Public  University 


VOTE 

OQTH. 


oj  OCTOBER 
21ST  ^  22N° 

BflHEN  •  SID  SMITH  •  WOODSWORTH* 
LRRKIN  •  GERSTEIN  •  OLD  VIC  •  PHRRMRCY 

POLLS  OPEN  10  RM  TO  6  PM 


TO  NRYLOR'S  flGENDfl 


r 


Monday,  October  27,  2008 


University  of  Toronto's  Student  Newspaper  Since  1880 


Towards  WS  breezes  through 

Plebiscite  voters  misunderstood  plan,  says  U  of  T  prez 


MISSION  ACCOMPLISHED:  U  of  T  president  David  Naylor  leaves  Simcoe  Hall  after  the  Oct.  23  Governing  Council  meeting,  wliere  the  framework 
for  his  Towards  2030  plan  passed  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 


HILARY  BARLOW 

Associate  News  Editor 


Seven  out  of  eight  student  governors  voted  for 
the  Towards  2030  framework  on  Oct.  23  as  Gov- 
erning Council  passed  tfie  document  almost 
unanimously,  despite  student  unions'  opposi- 
tion to  the  plan. 

The  Towards  2030  plan  consists  of  two  parts: 
a  detailed  synthesis  document  that's  subject  to 
change  and  a  framework  that  gives  broad  out- 
lines. 

"They  removed  a  lot  of  the  more  controversial 
items  [. . .]  to  try  and  build  consensus  on  it,"  said 
student  governor  Rycin  Campbell,  who  voted  for 


the  framework. 

"Tuition  fees  will  remain  an  important  source 
of  revenue,"  reads  the  framework,  which  makes 
no  mention  of  deregulation.  The  synthesis 
document  explicitly  mandates  the  eventual  re- 
moval of  provincial  restrictions  on  tuition  and 
ancillary  fee  increases.  The  synthesis  will  be  ap- 
proved during  the  plan's  later  phases. 

In  a  plebiscite  held  by  the  full-time  and  gradu- 
ate student  unions,  93  per  cent  of  the  5,398  stu- 
dents, faculty,  and  staff  who  voted  opposed  de- 
regulation of  fees. 

U  of  T  president  David  Naylor  said  the  student 
unions  and  voters  had  misunderstood  the  prop- 
osition, saying  the  word  "deregulation"  implied 


that  the  administration  would  have  unilateral 
control  over  fee-hikes,  without  being  account- 
able to  anyone.  The  Towards  2030  synthesis 
refers  to  removal  of  provincial  regulations  as 
"self-regulation." 

"Self-regulation  is  deregulation,"  said  Sandy 
Hudson,  president  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
Students'  Union.  Hudson  said  admin  has  never 
satisfactorily  explained  the  difference  between 
the  two. 

"Most  students  were  against  this,  that  might 
be  in  part  because  people  have  been  misin- 
formed somewhat  on  what  was  actually  voted 

SEE '2030' -PG  3 
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You  gotta  pay 
for  the  right 
to  party 

Queen's  Honnecoming 

weekend  costs 
$300  grand  to  police 


CHARLEY  WONG 

Last  week,  acting  deputy  police  chief  Brian 

Cookman  of  the  Kingston  Police  had  a  tough  job 
to  do.  He  had  to  explain  to  the  police  services 
board  why  the  department  spent  $296,000  po- 
licing Homecoming  at  Queen's  University. 

Homecoming  is  an  annual  tradition  at  cam- 
puses across  North  America,  and  the  Queen's 
celebration  on  Aberdeen  Street  draws  thou- 
sands yearly  for  a  weekend  of  partying.  This 
year,  only  25  per  cent  of  those  arrested  were 
identified  as  Queen's  students,  the  rest  consist- 
ed of  out-of-town  students  and  older  partygoers 
not  affiliated  with  any  university. 

Over  two  days,  the  Kingston  police  depart- 
ment spent  5,300  police  hours,  chalking  up  619 
provincial  offence  tickets,  138  arrests.  These 
numbers  are  up  significantly  from  the  roughly 
50  arrests  made  in  2006  and  2007. 

"It's  becoming  edgier  and  it  has  been  de- 
scribed as  more  dangerous,"  said  Cookman, 

SEE 'PARTY' -P6  4 


Here's  what  the  Internet  doesn't 
want  you  to  know 

Looking  for  the  story  behind  the 
story,  hundreds  of  curious  Toronto- 
nians  visited  U  of  T's  International 
Student  Centre  on  Oct.  23  for  the 
12th  annual  Media  Democracy  Day. 
Appropriately  titled  "What's  Missing  in 
the  Media?"  the  day  was  packed  with 
presentations  on  underreported  and 
controversial  topics. 

One  of  the  workshops,  "Investigative 
Research  on  the  Web:  Skills  for  Activists 
and  Independent  Journalists,"  led  by 
Tim  Groves,  focused  on  crafty  research 
techniques  used  by  investigative  jour- 
nalists, private-eyes,  and  hackers. 

Starting  with  the  ubiquitous  search 
engines,  Groves  taught  a  group  of 


about  20  people  the  methods  of  ob- 
taining precise  secirch  results  from 
deep  within  the  world  wide  web. 
Groves,  who  collaborates  with  ac- 
tivists and  journalists,  said  the 
easiest  way  to  learn  internet  syn- 
tax— specific  codes  in  website  ad- 
dresses— is  by  "using  the  advanced 
search  form  and  paying  attention 
to  the  syntax  it  generates." 

For  those  at  home  eager  to  put  the 
tricks  to  good  use,  here's  Grove's  meth- 
od for  uncovering  information  blocked 
from  all  search  results:  by  adding  "ro- 
bot.txt"  to  the  end  of  a  website  address, 
you  can  access  a  list  of  files  a  website 
operator  doesn't  want  you  to  see. 
— NATALIE  NANOWSKI 

SEE 'BRIEFS' -PG 4 


Crowdsourcing  university 


EMILY  KELLOGG 


Even  though  Wikipedia  will  tell  you  any- 
thing you  want  to  know,  academics  want 
to  formalize  online  learning  through  the 
new  Internet-only  Peer  2  Peer  Univer- 
sity. 

The  concept  is  simple  enough — cre- 
ate an  educational  social  networking 
site,  in  which  members  have  access  to 
teachers  through  Facebook-like  profile 
pages. 

U  of  T's  Leslie  Chan  and  Stian  Haklev 
are  among  the  team  of  nine  students 

SEE'P2P'-P64 


Lecturej 


Prof  says: 
Now,  an  in-depth 
discussion  of  semantics 
versus  syntax. 


Send 
Question 
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Actions       —  DX 


Listen 

Skip 

Sleep 

Coffee  ^ 
Text  a  Friend 
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Poetry  as 

Spiritual 

Practice 

With  published 
poet  Ronna  Bloom 

What  do  words  like  "spirit" 
"mystery"and  "soul"  mean  to  each 
of  us?  In  these  panic-free  poetry 
workshops  work  with  poems  of  other 
writers,  and  most  importantly,  yourself 

12:10  pm  Wed  Oct  29  for  5  weeks 
U  of  T  Multi-Faith  Centre 
569  Spadina  Ave 

Register: 

muHi.falth@utoronto.ca 


Conuniiiiity-Meal 


Wednesday,  Oct.  29 
5pin-?pin 

Multi-fdilh  Centre 
(569  Spadina  Ave) 

Info:  416.978.2785 
ecunienical.chaplain@uloronto.ca 

Spsored  by  the  Efunienital  Chaplaincy  at  D  of  T 
aiid  the  Slydent  Christian  Movement  at  D  of  T. 


ECUT 


talking; 

about!  the  O 


loutl  the 

planet 

Join  us  for  a  provocative  afternoon 
of  debate  and  discussion  about  the 
serious  threats  to  our  physical  world  and 
what  we  can  do  to  make  a  difference. 


THOMAS  HOMER-DIXON  (The  Upside  of  Down, 
The  Ingenuity  Gap)  J.B.  MACKINNON  and  ALISA  SMITH 

(The  100-Mile  Diet)  CHRIS  TURNER  (The  Geography  of 
Hope)  ADRIA  VASIL  (Ecoholic)  Moderator:  CAROL  OFF 


Saturday,  November  8,  2008 
1 :00-6:00  pm  •  Hart  House  Theatre 
7  Hart  House  Circle,  Toronto,  Ontario 
For  tickets,  contact  www.uofttix.ca. 

Phone  (416)  978-8849  or  call  the 
U  of  T  Bookstore  at  (416)  640-5836. 


RANDOM  HOUSE 

OF  CANADA  LIMITED 
www.randomhouse.ca 


tvo 


CBC  Radio 


CHI 


THE  GLOBE  AND  IVIAIL 
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Margaret  Atwood:  Poet, 
novelist,  financial  analyst? 

Why  is  the  Wall  Street  Journal  ashnq  Margaret  Atwood  for  her  opinion  on  the  mar- 
ket meltdown?  The  attention  might  have  something  to  do  with  her  new  book  and 

the  subject  of  her  2008  CBC  Massey  Lectures. 
Payback:  Debt  and  the  Shadow  Side  of  Wealth  presents  some  big  ideas:  how  we 
know  when  we've  been  shortchanged,  the  pains  we  inflict  (or  would  like  to)  on 
debtors  and  the  indebted,  and  the  environmental  balance  sheet  that  will  be  present- 
ed to  our  species  if  we  don't  make  like  Scrooge  and  mend  our  ways. 
For  two  Massey  College  students  were  hired  as  Atwood's  researchers,  intensive  work 
on  the  lectures  began  posthaste  at  the  beginning  of  February.  Claire  Battershill,  who 
mined  novels  and  biographies  for  the  use  of  debt  as  a  plot  device,  sat  down  with 
The  Varsityto  talk  about  her  experiences  working  with  the  Booker  Prize  winner  and 
the  anticipation  for  the  grand  finale  this  Saturday  at  U  of  T. — ^JADE  COLBERT 


Famed  Canadian  autlior  Margaret 
Atwood  analyzes  debt  as  narrative, 
not  just  as  an  economic  term. 


The  Varsity:  What  was  it  like  put- 
ting together  these  lectures  as  the 
news  about  the  financial  meltdown 
was  starting  to  come  in? 
Claire  Battershill:  I  worked  so  close- 
ly on  them  at  the  start  before  the 
big  drop  happened.  When  I  saw  her 
deliver  the  lecture,  I  thought,  God, 
there's  so  many  details  in  here  that 
are  so  much  more  poignant  now. 

TV:  The  questions  she  got  asked 
in  St  John's,  Newfoundland,  were 
really  interesting.  There  was  a  guy, 
for  example,  who  had  Just  lost  his 
small  business,  and  a  whole  bunch 
of  money,  and  he  was  asking  about 
opportunities  and  how  you  can  be 
hopeful.  Then  there  was  another  guy, 
a  real  estate  agent,  who's  capital- 
izing on  the  downturn  in  a  way,  and 
asking  her  about  the  moral  implica- 
tions of  that 
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CB:  I  feel  like  now  these  are  lectures 
that  people  are  really  going  to  listen 
to,  because  it  really  matters  to  their 
immediate  lives.  When  I  was  work- 
ing on  it,  I  didn't  necessarily  see  that 
would  quite  be  the  case. 

TV:  It  matters  financially,  but 
Margaret  Atwood  also  talks  about 
"Debt  as  Plot "  On  the  news  the  other 
night  there  was  a  feature  on  Alan 
Greenspan  and  how  much  he  can  be 
blamed  for  the  financial  meltdown. 
People  want  revenge  for  what's  hap- 
pening to  them  now. 
CB:  It's  really  important  that  these 
lectures  are  about  debt  as  a  cultural 
construct,  because  it's  not  just  an 
institutionalized   economic  thing. 
It's  something  that  happens  on  an 
individual  level  between  everyone. 
And  it's  also  not  new,  right?  It's  just 
that  it  has  this  new,  institutionalized 
economic  form  in  subprime  mort- 
gages that  has  suddenly  exploded. 
All  these  issues  of  what  you  owe  the 
people  you  know  and  what  you  owe 
people  you  don't  know  and  if  that 
debt  isn't  repaid,  how  you  respond 
to  that. 

It's  a  really  complicated  human 
question — but  not  just  human  ques- 
tion. She  talks  a  lot  about  monkeys 
in  the  lectures,  which  was  actually 
one  of  the  first  things  she  told  us 
when  we  met  her — this  biological 
impulse  of  fairness,  and  the  desire 
to  have  what  you  feel  you  deserve. 
It  would  be  so  easy  to  not  see  that 
whole  side  of  the  news  items.  It 
would  be  so  easy  to  not  think,  well, 
this  has  formed  our  literature  and 
our  art,  scientific  studies,  and  the 
way  that  we  think  about  interper- 
sonal relationships. 

TV:  And  balance,  too  is  something 
that  she  talks  a  lot  about 
CB:  A  really  great  question  in  St. 
John's  was  from  a  mother  of  two 
small  children:  "Okay,  so  how  do 
we  deal  with  these  issues  for  an  up- 
coming generation  who  are  going  to 
grow  up  through  this  strange  time?" 
[Atwood]  responded  by  offering  all 
this  child-rearing  advice  about  con- 
tracts, and  children  knowing  that 
they  owe  something  back  to  their 
parents.  It's  one  of  those  things — 
this  is  really  bizarrely  universal.  It's 
maybe  not  the  question  you  would 
expect,  but  it's  really  relevant  still. 

Atwood's  fifth  and  final  lecture  will 
be  delivered  at  Convocation  Hall,  U 
of  T,  on  Saturday,  Nov.  1.  Recordings 
of  the  lectures  will  be  broadcast  on 
CBC  Radio  I's  Ideas  in  November 
Payback,  the  book,  is  published  by 
Anansi  and  is  in  stores  now. 
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The  topsy-turvy  life  of  Basilar  Da'as 

What's  a  Palestinian-Arab  actor  to  do?  In  biopic,  Da'as  plays  himself 


ANDREA  ZAVALA-CANTU 

On  the  60th  anniversary  of  Al-Nak- 
bah  ("the  disaster"  referring  to  the 
establishment  of  Israel  on  Palestin- 
ian land),  the  first  Toronto  Palestin- 
ian Film  Festival  kicked  off  on  Satur- 
day, Oct.  25.  At  an  opening  day  press 
conference,  The  Varsity  caught  up 
with  Bashar  Da'as,  the  lead  actor 
and  protagonist  of  Driving  to  Zigzig- 
land. 

Originally  from  Palestine  and 
raised  in  Jerusalem,  Da'as  emigrated 
to  the  U.S.  in  2000.  He  had  dreams  of 
landing  an  acting  job,  but  found  him- 
self driving  a  cab  in  L.A.  Written  and 
directed  by  his  ex-wife,  Nicolle  Bal- 
liviar,  Zigzigland  is  an  autobiograhi- 
cal  account  of  an  immigrant's  daily 
life,  with  anecdotes  from  friends 
and  acquaintances. 

When  auditioning  in  Los  Angeles, 
Da'as  recalls  that  he  would  often  be 
discarded  for  not  having  scars  on 
his  face,  or  for  not  being  ugly  or  dark 
enough  to  play  a  terrorist.  "Thank 
you  for  the  compliment  though," 
he'd  reply. 

Although  the  film  has  achieved 
international  recognition  at  Cannes, 
and  Spain,  Da'as  says  that  the  film 
has  been  rejected  by  many  Ameri- 
can film  festivals:  "One  time  we  sub- 
mitted it  to  a  museum  in  Georgia. 
They  requested  a  screening,  and 
they  liked  the  movie,  but  they  said 
that  it  'takes  a  cheap  shot  at  the  Jew- 
ish community  in  America.'" 


The  Varsity:  What  is  your  percep- 
tion of  the  American  dream? 
Bashar  Da'as:  When  I  came  to  Amer- 
ica I  was  searching  for  a  better  life, 
an  easier  life,  and  fortune.  But  when 
you  realize  there  are  bills  to  pay,  you 
realize  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
the  American  Dream.  The  reality  is 
much  harder  than  that  and  some- 
times you  have  to  put  your  dreams 
aside. 

TV:  Could  you  explain  the  title  of  the 
film? 

BD:  After  9/11  when  I  was  a  cab 
driver  in  L.A.,  people  would  ask  me 
where  1  was  from  and  I  used  to  say 
from  Palestine.  1  got  tired  of  explain- 
ing and  answering  their  questions 
because  American  people  just  ask 


the  question  and  don't  care  about 
the  answer.  They  just  want  to  show 
that  they  know  and  when  you  try  to 
answer  they  would  not  pay  atten- 
tion. I  gave  up  and  came  up  with 
the  idea  of  Zigzigland.  They  would 
ask  me  "Where  are  you  from?"  and  I 
would  answer  "Zigzigland,"  and  take 
advantage  of  their  ignorance  of  ge- 
ography. When  they  asked  "Where 
is  Zigzigland?"  my  reply  was  "It's  be- 
tween China  and  Spain,"  and  believe 
it  or  not  1  got  away  with  it  most  of 
the  time. 

TV:  Why  Zigzigland? 
BD;  Because  it's  easy  to  remember, 
funny,  and  it  rhymes  with  Disney- 
land. 1  am  from  the  old  city  of  Jerusa- 
lem from  a  street  which  is  the  heart 
of  the  old  city,  and  we  use  terms  that 
nobody  else  uses  outside  of  the  old 
city.  It  doesn't  mean  anything,  but  it 
means  something  to  us  in  a  particu- 
lar situation. 

TV:  How  can  this  politically  charged 
film  be  considered  a  comedy? 
BD;  With  comedy  you  can  get  away 
with  a  lot  of  really  racist  stuff,  but 
you  get  away  with  it  because  comedy 
is  a  way  to  reach  people.  They  might 
not  agree  with  politics  but  with  com- 
edy they  will...  1  guarantee  you  even 
if  you  bring  Republicans  they  will 
laugh.  They  will  really  laugh. 

Driving  to  Zigzigland  will  screen 
tonight  at  7:30  p.m.  at  the  AMC 
Theatres.  The  festival  will  run  until 
Nov.  1.  For  the  complete  program, 
visit  tpff.ca 


'2030' -CONTINUED  FROM  PGl 

on,"  said  Campbell.  Still,  he  said,  "It 
was  a  good  way  to  get  students  aware 
of  the  issues." 

Jeff  Peters,  the  only  governor  to 
vote  against  the  document,  said  there 
hadn't  been  consultation  with  student 
leaders.  Peters  introduced  a  motion 
to  table  2030  for  a  year,  so  that  more 
student  input  could  be  made.  This 
motion  failed  after  only  getting  four 
votes,  from  student  governors. 

The  framework  also  proposed  con- 


tinuing corporate-funded  research: 
"In  responding  to  this  opportunity, 
and  more  generally  in  relationships 
with  investor-owned  and  non-profit 
partners,  the  University  will  follow 
its  extant  policies."  Naylor  said  that 
there  were  policies  in  place  to  ensure 
academic  integrity  in  research  part- 
nerships with  private  donors,  but  sev- 
eral governors  raised  concerns. 

"I  definitely  think  that  we  need  to 
make  sure  that  any  corporate  agree- 
ments we  have  are  transparent  [...] 
we  do  have  a  bad  track  record  here," 


Campbell  said,  referring  to  the  1996 
case  of  Dr.  Nancy  Olivieri,  a  mem- 
ber of  U  of  T's  medical  faculty  who 
was  fired  when  she  broke  a  confi- 
dentiality agreement  with  Apotex 
Inc.  by  voicing  concerns  about  a 
drug's  side  effects. 
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Three  views  on  Canadian  racism 

New  College  conference  airs  dissenting  voices  on  multicultural  society 


At  the  seventh  annual  New  College  Conference 
on  Racism  and  National  Consciousness  last 
Saturday,  speakers  presented  on  this  year's 
theme,  "White  Supremacy  and  the  Regulation 
of  Identity."  The  Varsity  brings  you  snippets 
from  the  conference. 

Seeing  through  the  Indian  Act 

In  the  keynote  lecture,  "Genocide,  Assimila- 
tion, or  Incorporation?  Indigenous  Identity  and 
Modes  of  Resistance,"  York  University's  profes- 
sor Bonita  Lawrence  argued  that  Canada's  cur- 
rent policies  on  indigenous  people  have  inher- 
ited the  racism  of  generations  past. 
The  Indian  Act,  which  defines  and  regulates  in- 
digenous identity,  grew  from  a  colonial  legacy 
steeped  with  racism,  said  Lawrence.  She  de- 
tailed three  key  historical  occurrences  during 
the  19th  century  that  allowed  the  disempower- 
ment  of  indigenous  communities. 

First,  the  refusal  of  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment to  deal  with  Native  confederacies,  opting 
instead  to  engage  in  dialogue  with  620  individu- 
al villages,  severely  hampered  any  attempts  to 
rebuild  a  native  nationhood. 

Secondly,  the  outlawing  of  native  ceremonies 
worked  to  remove  strong  leadership  that  might 
have  furthered  indigenous  causes,  replacing 
them  with  Christian  converts.  Lawrence  con- 
cludes as  a  result,  "Those  who  have  lost  their 
language  are  struggling  with  questions  related 
to  who  is  Indian  and  who  isn't,  which  is  prob- 
lematic because  community  membership  is 
everything  to  the  Native  culture." 

Finally,  cultural  genocide  stemming  from 
the  disempowerment  of  native  women  and  the 
forced  assimilation  of  native  children  encour- 
aged the  erosion  of  native  identity.  "Eventually, 
all  one  could  see  was  the  Indian  Act,"  she  said. 

An  audience  member  asked  why  Native  com- 


Dr.  Bonita  Lawrence  calls  Canada's  Indian  Act 
a  relic  from  a  colonial  past. 

munities  would  continue  to  comply  with  a  leg- 
islation so  imbued  with  racist  attitudes.  "They 
are  worried  that  without  it,  they  will  cease  to 
exist,"  replied  Lawrence.  "In  the  poorest  Native 
communities — where  all  our  wealth  is  coming 
from  extracting  natural  resources — those  are 
the  communities  that  have  everything  and  get 
nothing  back  except  charity. 

Challenging  this  involves  challenging  Canada 
as  a  nation  and  taking  on  fundamental  power 
relations.  That  scares  people.  In  this  way  the 
Indian  Act  creates  fear." 
— SAMYA  KULLAB 

21st  century  colonization 

Arnold  Itwaru,  U  of  T's  former  director  of  Ca- 
ribbean Studies,  argued  that  the  world  is  dom- 
inated by  the  culture  of  white  supremacy.  In 
his  seminar  titled  "Master  Race  Culture:  White 
Supremacy,  Liberal  Democracy,  and  the  Con- 
tinuing Colonization  of  the  world,"  he  indicted 
Western  society  of  repressive  colonization, 


imperialist  wars,  and  capitalist  exploitation. 
Today,  said  Itwaru,  these  ideologies  manage 
to  hide  behind  concepts  such  as  freedom  and 
liberal  democracy. 

Itwaru  suggested  that  real  progress  away 
from  imperialism  is  always  being  co-opted  to 
support  the  Western  Eurocentric  system.  For 
example,  although  the  Canadian  government 
claims  to  enshrine  multiculturalism  with  such 
outward  displays  as  Governor  Generals  of  vis- 
ible minority  status,  the  office  is  still  a  repre- 
sentation of  British  monarchy. 

He  polarized  the  audience  when  he  said  Ba- 
rack  Obama,  if  elected,  would  inherit  a  white 
supremacist  institution. 
— JARED  ONG 

Who  invented  'moderate' 
Islam? 

Why  do  we  still  see  white,  imperial  hegemony 
in  predominantly  Muslim  countries?  Dr.  Sedef 
Arat-Koc  asked  her  audience.  In  the  lecture 
that  followed,  she  explained  just  that.  Amer- 
ica and  Europe,  said  Arat-Koc,  both  have  a 
new  invigorated  fetish  for  "Orientalist  writing 
and  speech  which  often  focuses  on  women's 
rights  abuses  or  the  lack  of  democracy  [and] 
help  rationalize  Western  superiority  and  in- 
tervention." 

However,  Arat-Koc  also  placed  part  of  the 
blame  on  attitudes  of  certain  sections  of  Mus- 
lim societies  as  well.  She  said  that  Muslims  of- 
ten subscribe  to  the  Western  notion  of  a  "mod- 
erate" Islam.  In  many  predominantly  Muslim 
countries,  like  Turkey,  governments  create 
policies  in  line  with  capitalist  or  neo-liberal 
logic  in  which  Western  supremacy  is  unchal- 
lenged and  even  normalizeid. 
—LARA  NOELL 


'PARTY' -CONTINUED  FROM  PG1 

adding  that  the  number  of  arrests  would  have 
been  even  higher  if  there  had  been  more  holding 
cells  and  police  officers.  The  Ontario  Provincial 
Police  and  Toronto  Police  contributed  around 
90  additional  officers. 

"Someone  is  going  to  die.  [...]  It's  not  a  mat- 
ter of  if,  but  when,"  wrote  Dr.  James  Landine, 
who  was  on  duty  in  a  Kingston  emergency  room 
Saturday  night,  in  a  letter  to  the  mayor,  police. 
Queen's  principal  Tom  Williams,  and  local  news- 
papers. 

Still,  officials  are  hesitant  to  simply  cancel  the 
bash.  With  an  estimated  9,000  attendees,  the 
event  brings  a  significant  boost  to  the  local  hos- 
pitality industry.  The  university,  the  city,  and 
student  groups  are  currently  discussing  how  to 
tone  down  Homecoming,  and  expect  to  reach  a 
decision  in  a  couple  of  months. 
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No  more  free  i3eer  for  Newfie  Students 

Students  at  Memorial  University  of  Newfound- 
land are  upset  after  resident  officials  decided  to 
ban  beer  companies  from  sponsoring  student 
house  events  this  semester. 

Previously,  breweries  such  as  Labatt  and  Mol- 
son  gave  free  drinks  to  dorms  in  exchange  for 
being  the  sole  beer  supplier  at  these  events.  How- 
ever, with  an  estimated  64  per  cent  of  residents 
under  the  provincial  legal  drinking  age  of  19,  MUN 
managers  brought  an  end  to  the  sponsorship. 

"The  concern  was  that  there  was  too  much 
access  to  too  much  product,"  Memorial  housing  i 
director  Christine  Burke  told  CBC  News.  | 

But  cutting  off  the  source  of  free  beer  isn't  the| 
only  problem.  Student  Union  rep  Bradley  Russell  S 
argued  that  students  would  also  lose  taxi  vouch-] 
ers  originally  supplied  by  the  liquor  companies  to  I 
promote  responsible  drinking.  | 

"When  1  was  in  residence  1  was  on  one  of  the  ex- 1 
ecutives  and  if  students  decided  to  go  downtown, 
instead  of  driving  we  used  to  provide  them  with 
complimentary  cab  vouchers,"  said  Russell.  Talks 
are  underway  to  lift  the  ban. 
— MIMISZETO 

Massachusettsfundraisergivesalumnithe 
'blahs' 

Earlier  this  month,  officials  at  Framingham  State 
College  in  Massachusetts  were  forced  to  apolo- 
gize to  thousands  of  graduates  who  received  a 
fundralsing  letter  in  September  containing  more 
than  130  "blahs." 

The  letter  was  a  part  of  a  failed  campaign 
mailed  to  6,000  former  students  that  included 
such  lines  as,  "With  the  recent  economic  down- 
turn and  loan  crisis,  it  has  become  more  impor- 
tant for  Framingham  State  College  to  receive  your 
support.  Blah,  blah,  blah,  blah,  blah,  blah,  blah, 
blah...." 

"Our  decision  to  send  you  a  letter  containing 
the  words  'blah,  blah'  was  a  misguided  and  em- 
barrassing attempt  to  connect  with  alumni  in  a 
different  way,"  explained  Christopher  Henry,  vice 
president  of  college  advancement,  who  spear- 
headed the  campaign  that  had  offended  some  of 
the  community. 

The  school  raised  $2,000  from  graduates  who 
got  the  joke. — MS 


'P2P'- CONTINUED  FROM  PGl 

and  professors  spearheading  the  campaign  for 
free,  specialized,  and  interactive  education  on  the 
net. 

Chan  is  a  senior  lecturer  in  UTSC's  social  sci- 
ences department  and  Haklev  is  an  MA  student  at 
St.  George.  Other  group  members  hail  from  schools 
around  the  world,  including  Harvard  University  and 
the  University  of  Western  Cape  in  South  Africa. 

The  university's  temporary  website,  Peer- 
2peeruniversity.org,  announces  their  mission  of 
providing  accessible  information,  analysis,  com- 
munity, and  structure  for  a  diverse  audience  who 
would  otherwise  not  have  the  time — or  the  mon- 
ey— to  complete  a  traditional  degree. 

Not  all  are  convinced,  however.  While  educators 
fear  that  the  project  undermines  the  role  of  insti- 
tutions in  education,  and  relies  too  heavily  on  the 
"star  power"  of  individual  professors  and  volun- 
teers, students  simply  fail  to  see  the  practicality  of 
a  free  education  without  official  accreditation. 

"If  I'm  paying  for  my  education  already,  why 
would  I  waste  my  time  on  a  course  that  I  couldn't 
receive  credit  for?"  asked  Mark,  a  third-year  com- 
merce student.  "1  came  here  for  my  degree,  any  in- 
formation I  find  on  the  web  is  just  in  addition  to  the 
education  that  I'm  getting." 

MIT  launched  its  open  courseware  project  in 
2001,  putting  lecture  notes  and  other  materials  on- 
line. Other  schools  have  followed  suit — U  of  T  stu- 
dents can  browse  course  materials  through  Black- 
board— but  the  growing  availability  of  free  course 
material  is  far  from  supplanting  the  importance  of 
live  lectures,  critics  say. 

William  Wolfson,  an  economics  prof  at  U  of  T, 
said  that  though  he  posts  lecture  outlines  on  Black- 
board, they  are  meant  as  an  enhancement,  not  a 
replacement  for  lectures. 

"It's  great  to  have  the  information  about  what  the 
lecture's  going  to  be  about  before  you  go  into  class," 
said  Jane,  an  ECOlOl  student.  "But  the  graphs  are 
going  to  look  like  gibberish  if  you  don't  fill  them  in 
during  class.  1  mean.  Blackboard  helps,  sure,  but 
interaction  with  fellow  students  is  what  makes  the 
class  bearable." 

P2PU  will  try  to  recreate  that  sense  of  commu- 
nity online.  The  site  launches  in  February  2009. 
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fiit 

le  Liberal  leac 

iership  contender  talks  patriotism 

at  UC's  lectun 

5  in  the  history  of  ideas 

BY  JADE  COLBERT 

"I  wanted  this  to  be  critical.  It  wasn't  hard  to  be  critical,"  Inatieff  said  of  the  Grants'  vision  for  Canada.  "They  were  wrong  about 
stuff.  The  central  message  of  the  lectures  is  very  simple,  which  is  that  each  version  of  the  Canadian  dream  has  imposed  costs  and 

consequences  on  other  people." 


4  4  You're  having  a  history  of  Cana- 
da on  the  sly." 
Two  days  prior,  from  the  same 
born-again  professor:  "Everything  a 
politician  does  is  political,  but  some 
things  a  politician  does  are  less  po- 
litical than  others.  [...]  1  hope  you'll 
forget  the  current  context  and  we'll 
have  an  interesting  discussion  about 
our  country." 

For  three  days  last  week,  Michael 
Ignatieff — academic,  author,  jour- 
nalist, MP,  and,  many  suppose.  Lib- 
eral leadership  hopeful — presented 
University  College's  F.E.L.  Priestley 
Memorial  Lectures  in  the  History  of 
Ideas.  His  subject,  "The  Canadian 
Dream:  Past,  Present,  and  Future," 
covered  "three  generations  of  sus- 
tained reflection  on  what  Canada 
was,  and  what  Canada  could  be" 
through  what  his  mother's  side  of 
the  family,  the  Grants,  hoped  for  this 
country. 

Who  do  the  Grants  think  they 
were?  And  why  does  Ignatieff  think 
the  audience  would  care? 

Ignatieff  justified  his  approach 
in  the  lecture:  "It's  a  double  kind 
of  thing  1  want  us  to  go  through:  a 
sense  of  understanding  how  deeply 
their  love  of  their  country  ran,  but 
also  how  problematic  some  of  their 
visions  of  our  country  turned  out  to 
be,  and  how  much  difficulty  we've 
had  as  a  country  since,  because  we 
were  saddled  with  the  dreams  that 
they  gave.  1  don't  assume  that  the 
only  thoughts  were  by  my  family.  I'm 
crazy,  but  I'm  not  that  crazy." 


Emblematic  of  Ignatieff's  approach 
might  be  the  image  he  used  to  de- 
scribe William  Lawson  Grant  upon 
the  death  of  his  father.  "The  death  of 
parents  is  a  complex  experience  in 
any  man  or  woman's  life,  but  it's  also 
a  release,  whether  we  admit  it  or  not. 
The  son  was  able  to  step  out  of  the 
shadow  of  the  father,  yet  the  shadow 
had  given  the  son's  life  its  meaning." 

Ignatieff  admits  that  he  has  been 
"shadowed"  by  his  family  history. 
The  lectures  are  related  to  a  book 
he  is  working  on,  similar  in  nature 
to  1987's  Russian  Album,  in  which  he 
delved  into  the  Ignatieff  line. 

"This  was  a  ground-clearing  ex- 
ercise to  figure  out  'What  are  some 
of  the  ideas  we've  had  of  Canada?'" 
Ignatieff  said  in  an  interview  with 
The  Varsity  after  the  final  lecture. 
"You  gotta  start  somewhere,  so  you 
start  with  what  you  know  and  what's 
familiar  to  you.  Where  we  are  now? 
I  think  we're  struggling,  we're  trying 
to  figure  out  how  to  make  a  multicul- 
tural, multiethnic,  bilingual,  multina- 
tional, transcontinental  nation-state 
hold  together,  cohere,  and  be  a  mod- 
el of  tolerance  for  other  countries." 

Three  generations  of  Grant  men 
thought  of  Canada  in  relation  to 
empire.  For  Ignatieff's  great  grand- 
father, George  Monro  Grant  (who 
accompanied  Sanford  Flemming 
in  his  1872  trek  across  Canada  to 
survey  a  route  for  the  Pacific  Rail- 
way, and  later  became  Principal  of 
Queen's  University),  if  the  sun  never 
set  on  the  British  empire  because  of 


Canada's  place  in  it,  it  was  as  if  that 
empire  that  ensured  Canada's  place 
in  the  sun. 

For  William  Lawson  Grant  there 
was  no  question  about  Canada 
supporting  Britain  during  the  First 
World  War.  His  experiences  at  the 
Somme,  though,  convinced  him  that 
Canadians  had  earned  their  coun- 
try's sovereignty  with  their  valour 
and  their  lives. 

As  George  Parkin  Grant  famously 
grieved  in  Lament  for  a  Nation,  the 
waning  post-war  British  colonial  in- 
fluence would  surely  result  in  Can- 
ada being  engulfed  by  the  United 
States. 

"The  intellectual  history  I'm  telling 
you,  which  is  1  think  a  history  of  the 
illusions  about  Canada  that  we've  be- 
lieved in,  is  that  they  were  powered 
by  the  mistaken  belief  that  there 
wasn't  enough  here,"  Ignatieff  said 
Thursday  afternoon.  "Part  of  what 
the  burden,  [John  Ralson  Saul's]  A 
Fair  Country  and  others  have  argued, 
is  that  there  was  an  awful  lot  here, 
we  just  didn't  see  it." 

"The  question  now  is  how  to  deep- 
en love  for  a  country  that  remains 
unfinished  and  incomplete.  The  task 
for  all  of  us  is  to  rid  ourselves  of  the 
feeling  that  life — real  life — is  some- 
where else." 

The  future  of  Canada  remained 
the  very  large  elephant  in  the  small 
lecture  hall.  Because  there  were  ac- 
tually four  generations  participating 
in  this  sly  history.  Pleading  it  was  a 
history  as  opposed  to  a  campaign, 


Ignatieff  deflected  questions  con- 
cerning whether  he'll  run  for  the  Lib- 
eral leadership. 

"All  appearances  to  the  contrary,  I 
do  not  want  to  convert  a  series  of  ac- 
ademic lectures  into  a  political  plat- 
form," he  apologized,  though  there 
were  hints  of  how  for  the  politician, 
everything  is  political.  "As  someone 
who's  gone  into  elected  office  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life,  the  single  most 
useful  thing  to  me  has  been  whatev- 
er knowledge  I've  had  of  the  history 
of  my  country."  The  historical  was 
also  political.  "Canada  was  called 
into  being  by  an  act  of  choice,  and 
she  could  only  be  sustained  by  an 
act  of  political  will." 

No  one  called  the  bluff.  Ignatieff 
did  thank  the  college  for  allowing 
a  practicing  politician  to  give  the 
lecture.  "It's  a  very  daring  thing  for 
University  College  to  do."  Asked  a 
year  ago  to  give  this  year's  lectures, 
perhaps  Ignatieff  didn't  know  the 
question  that  would  be  on  every- 
one's mind. 

Michael  Grant  Ignatieff  was  in  his 
first  year  at  U  of  T  when  Lament  for 
a  Nation  was  published  in  1965.  "I  re- 
belled against  that  pessimism  then, 
as  I  do  today,"  he  said,  noting  that 
shortly  after  the  book's  publication, 
Canada  went  through  what  he  typi- 
fied as  the  most  rapid  reassertion 
and  transformation  of  its  identity. 
"But,"  back  to  Uncle  George,  "his 
pessimism  lays  down  a  challenge. 
There's  no  easy  answer  to  that  chal- 
lenge. For  my  uncle  asked,  as  I  think 


no  one  had  ever  done  before:  Is  Can- 
ada possible?  Can  love  of  this  coun- 
try be  sustained?  Does  this  place 
make  sense  any  more?" 

The  vision  for  Canada  that  Igna- 
tieff presented  did  not  depart  from 
the  points  of  his  "What  I  would  do  if 
1  were  the  Prime  Minister"  essay  in 
Maclean's  in  2006,  though  he  rooted 
his  desire  for  "a  shared  dream  that 
leaves  no  one  out  and  no  one  be- 
hind" in  the  lessons  learned  about 
his  ancestors'  dreams  that  had  frac- 
tured the  country. 

On  the  campaign  trail,  "a  shared 
dream  for  everyone"  might  sound 
like  so  much  pap.  Ignatieff  ac- 
knowledged that  patriotism  is  an 
unfashionable  word,  unless  prop- 
erly applied. 

"Patriotism:  enduring,  impatient, 
non-ironic  belief  in  the  promise  of 
the  land  you  love,  is  the  single  great- 
est asset  of  successful  societies.  [...] 
Patriotism  is  the  source  of  that  impa- 
tience and  anger  that  makes  abuses 
seem  intolerable,  injustices  unac- 
ceptable, and  complacency  a  delu- 
sion. Patriotism  is  tfie  sentiment  that 
makes  us  want  to  be  one  people.  It  is 
the  shared  feeling  that  allows  us  to 
rise  above  our  differences  and  make 
a  complex  unity  of  us  all.  This  unity, 
never  certain,  never  to  be  taken  for 
granted,  is  always  a  work  in  prog- 
ress, and  it  has  meaning  for  us,  but  it 
also  offers  an  example  to  the  world. 
Canadians  know  as  much  as  anyone 
on  earth  about  living  together  across 
the  gulf  of  difference." 
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Is  the  flu  vaccine  worth  a  shot? 


The  answer  is  no,  says  AHMED  MAHMOUD 


Every  year,  as  we  enter  flu  season, 
we  wonder  about  those  flu  shot 
ads  from  Health  Canada.  Should 
we  risk  neurological  disorders — or 
bruised  arms — to  avoid  a  fever? 

Influenza  strikes  as  many  as  eight 
million  people  in  Canada  during  flu 
season  (between  October  and  April); 
immunization  is  one  of  the  few  preven- 
tative measures  we  have.  Getting  a  flu 
shot  is  like  an  annual  ritual — and  it 
should  be,  says  Health  Canada.  They 
say  that  the  shot  significantly  reduces 
your  chances  of  catching  the  virus, 
but  recently  doubts  have  surfaced 
concerning  the  efficacy  and  safety  of 
the  vaccine. 

Last  Wednesday,  the  CBC  ran  a  sto- 
ry about  a  B.C.  man  who  contracted  a 
debilitating  condition  linked  to  the  flu 


shot.  It  left  him  paralyzed  for  almost 
five  months.  There  is  also  mounting 
evidence  that  call  the  vaccine's  effec- 
tiveness into  question.  Dr.  Sumit  Ma- 
jumdar,  an  associate  professor  at  the 
University  of  Alberta,  the  Department 
of  Medicine,  released  a  study  in  2007 
that  refutes  the  benefits  of  the  flu  shot. 
According  to  Majumdar,  the  vaccine 
isn't  effective  in  protecting  seniors 
from  complications  like  pneumonia. 

Majumdar  and  his  colleagues  ana- 
lyzed clinical  records  in  six  Alberta 
hospitals.  They  studied  700  matched 
patients,  most  of  whom  were  aged  65 
and  older,  who  had  been  hospitalized 
for  community-acquired  pneumonia 
during  non-flu  season.  Half  of  the  pa- 
tients had  received  the  flu  shot,  and 
half  had  not.  Each  vaccinated  patient 


was  matched  to  a  non-vaccinated 
patient  of  similar  age,  same  sex,  and 
other  demographic  characteristics, 
with  shared  medical  conditions. 

They  found  only  a  marginal  de- 
crease in  the  relative  risk  of  death. 
"The  real  issue  here  is  those  previous 
studies  that  for  nearly  20  years  have 
suggested  the  flu  shot  could  reduce 
mortality  rates  in  the  elderly  by  up 
to  50  per  cent,  aren't  plausible,"  Dr. 
Majumdar  concluded.  To  understand 
why  this  is  the  case,  one  must  first 
understand  how  researchers  concoct 
the  vaccine. 

Every  year,  flu  experts  make  an  ed- 
ucated guess  about  which  flu  strains 
will  end  up  being  the  most  common 
before  deciding  which  ones  to  include 
in  the  vaccine  the  following  year.  But 


they  don't  always  get  it  right.  Last  year, 
researchers  didn't  choose  the  correct 
strains.  "As  a  result,  we  had  quite  a  ro- 
bust year  for  influenza,"  Dr.  Don  Low, 
Microbiologist-in-Chief  at  Toronto's 
Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  told  the  CBC.  Dr. 
Bruce  Gellin,  Director  of  the  Health 
and  Human  Service  Department's 
National  Vaccine  Program  Office,  told 
reporters,  "It's  hard  to  make  sense  of 
it. . .  [We]  really  need  to  have  a  system 
in  place  year  to  year  that  tracks  the  ef- 
ficacy of  the  vaccine."  So  far,  no  such 
steps  have  been  taken. 

Maybe  we  should  reevaluate  our  im- 
munization campaigns.  Not  only  does 
our  flu  shot  seem  useless  (40  per  cent 
efficacy  rate  according  to  one  study), 
it's  also  costing  our  government  a 
bundle.  About  10  million  doses  of  in- 


fluenza vaccine  are  distributed  in  Can- 
ada each  year,  adding  up  to  almost 
$800  million  dollars  spent  immunizing 
Canadians  against  influenza.  By  com- 
parison, the  estimated  worldwide  an- 
nual expenditure  on  research  on  ma- 
laria, a  potentially  fatal  disease  which 
affects  over  40  per  cent  of  the  world's 
population,  was  $58  million.  Canada 
should  divert  some  of  this  obscene 
expenditure  to  solving  real  dangers, 
faced  by  defenseless  people.  There 
are  other  means  of  curing  the  flu  once 
it's  been  caught. 

So  let  the  flu  season  come.  It's 
not  the  first  or  last  time  we're  going 
through  it  unimmunized.  Even  if  the 
flu  shot  does  have  a  positive  effect,  1 
prefer  the  "apple  a  day"  approach  to 
that  of  a  16-gauge  needle. 


A  woman's  right  to  not 
liarm  tier  fetus 


Protecting  the  unborn  won't  necessary  lead 
to  abortion  prohibtion,  argues  PETER  O'HAGAN 


Some  things  are  so  bizarre  that  you 
just  couldn't  make  them  up.  Consid- 
er a  recent  ruling  by  the  Ontario  Court 
of  Appeal:  Dr.  Shaffiq  Ramji,  assuming 
that  his  patient  Dawn  Paxton  would 
not  become  pregnant  (her  husband 
had  had  a  vasectomy),  prescribed  an 
acne  drug  that  has  devastating  health 
effects  on  fetuses.  Against  the  odds, 
a  child  was  conceived,  and  Jaime 
PcLxton  was  born  with  severe  birth 
defects.  The  Paxtons  sued  Dr.  Ramji 
on  Jaime's  behalf.  However,  the  court 
declared  that  Dr.  Ramji  owed  no  duty 
of  care  to  Jaime,  since  she  had  not  yet 
been  conceived. 

This  ruling  overrides  Justice  McU-- 
garet  Eberhard's  2006  decision  that 
Dr.  Ramji  did  owe  a  duty  of  care,  but 
fulfilled  it  since  it  was  reasonable  to 
assume  that  Ms.  Paxton  would  not  be- 
come pregnant.  This  is  a  much  more 
sensible  approach.  The  drug's  manu- 
facturers had  established  protocols  to 
ensure  that  no  fetus  would  be  harmed 
by  the  product.  This  implies  a  duty  not 
to  harm  fetuses — already  conceived  or 
not — which  seems  like  common  sense. 
In  this  instance,  reason  was  defeated 


by  the  reductio  ad  abortionum,  em- 
ployed in  cases  where  even  a  slight 
recognition  of  a  duty  towards  fetuses 
might  be  implied.  Aiming  to  protect  a 
woman's  right  to  choose,  the  judges 
decided,  "Because  the  woman  and  her 
fetus  are  one,  both  physically  and  le- 
gally, it  is  the  woman  whom  the  doctor 
advises  and  who  makes  the  treatment 
decisions  affecting  herself  and  her  fu- 
ture child." 

This  argument  is  disingenuous, 
and  misses  the  point.  It  is  generally 
understood  (except,  it  seems,  among 
judges)  that  there  are  necessary  dis- 
tinctions between  woman  and  fetus. 
For  example,  smoking  while  pregnant 
is  doubly  dangerous  because  it  dam- 
ages both  the  woman  and  the  fetus. 
Additional  warnings  are  placed  on 
smoke  packs  because  there  is  another 
entity  being  harmed  when  a  pregnant 
woman  lights  up. 

This  is  not  necessarily  a  question  of 
fetuses'  personhood — it  is  simply  an 
admission  that  the  woman  is  not  the 
only  one  affected,  since  the  effects  of 
smoking  while  pregnant  remain  with 
the  child  for  the  rest  of  his  or  her  life  af- 


ter birth.  The  drug  company  warns  its 
consumers  for  the  same  reason.  To  sug- 
gest that  a  doctor  has  no  duty  of  care 
towards  the  fetus  because  the  fetus 
and  the  mother  are  "one"  defies  reality. 

The  judges  see  this  as  dangerous 
logic,  since  it  might  lead  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  woman  has  a  duty  of  care 
towards  the  fetus.  For  abortion  advo- 
cates, it  is  absolutely  forbidden  to  even 
suggest  this.  The  notion  that  Dr.  Ramji 
might  have  such  a  duty  must  be  thrown 
out  the  window. 

With  abortion  rights  in  mind,  the 
judges  appealed  to  the  one-size- 
squashes-all  argument  of  "a  woman's 
right  to  choose."  It  isn't  enough  to 
insist  that  Dr.  Ramji  did  not  act  negli- 
gently, as  Justice  Eberhard  found.  The 
justice  system  has  to  press  further, 
eliminating  any  duty  of  care  towards 
the  fetus  regardless  of  the  lifelong 
effects  caused  by  neglect.  This  isn't 
the  first  time  that  the  desperation  to 
protect  abortion  rights — whether  or 
not  they're  under  fire — has  fatally 
skewered  logic.  This  sends  a  message 
to  future  Canadians  yet  unborn:  "Take 
note;  we  owe  you  nothing." 


Cooking  Up  A  Crisis 


Parti: 

Creating  the  Crisis 


1/2  cup  of  all  purpose  flour 
112  teaspoon  of  salt 
indeterminate  amount  of  toxic 
as&cjs  (if  no  assets  use  bad  loans 
packaged  as  annuities.  Tliat  way 
if  things  get  bad,  no  one  cun 
borrow.) 


Stir,  then  .let  to  bake  at  230 
for  several  years  in  a  government 
pressure  cooker  demanding 
loans  to  high-risk  borrowers. 


And  there  you  liave  it! 


Part  II: 

Fanning  ihe  Flames 
3  eggs 

14  metric  Ions  ol  panic 


Even  good  companies  wifli  ci«dit, 
who  depend  on  people  to  buy  their 
goods,  will  experience  losses  because 
share  holders  will  expect  them  to  selU 
bekiw  what  is  projected. 


Govemments  will  desperately  ffy 
to  pump  money  into  the  economy, 
but  people  will  hesitate  to  buy  on 
credit  bccau.sc  that's  what  got  us 
into  this  crisis! 
Let  sit  until  all  goes  to  ch.ios. 
Add  salt.  Serves  2  .2  Billion. 


Check  out  CRISTINA  oiaz-borda's  full-colour 
guide  to  the  financial  crisis  at  www.thevarsity.ca 


D. 
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Arms  and  the  man 

New  sanctions  against  foreign  arms  manufacturers  are  a  necessity  for  American  industry,  argues  DAN  RIOS 


A  II  of  a  sudden,  it  seems  like  everything 
/Ais  Reagan's  fault.  Tracing  the  sub-prime 
mortgage  crisis  to  his  deregulation-happy  ad- 
ministration isn't  hard.  Think  what  you  will  of 
his  trickle-down  economics,  there  was  another 
unsavoury  aspect  to  his  presidency:  the  Iran- 
Contra  affair 

This  particular  chapter  of  Reagan's  mighty 
Republican  reign  is  suddenly  pertinent:  the 
American  government  has  recently  applied 
sanctions  on  foreign  companies  for  the  sale  of 
weapons  technologies. 

According  to  The  New  York  Times,  13  "foreign 
persons"  were  found  to  be  in  violation  of  the 
Iran,  North  Korea,  and  Syria  Nonproliferation 
Act,  which  disallows  the  American  govern- 
ment from  selling  high-tech  military  equipment 
to  organizations  like  Iran's  Islamic  Revolution 
Guards  Corps,  and  other  countries  within  the 
"axis  of  evil."  The  foreign  companies  have  to 
deal  with  the  prospect  of  sanctions  from  the 
default  world  power — sanctions  that  may  not 
necessarily  jibe  with  international  law. 

These  under-publicized  actions — appearing 
on  Thursday  in  the  Federal  Register  after  being 
enacted  in  August — represent  hypocrisy  of  the 
highest  order 

The  Iran-Contra  affair  began  as  an  effort 
to  shore  up  relations  with  Iran:  a  plan  to  sell 
weapons  to  a  group  of  moderate  Iranians  op- 
posed to  the  Ayatollah  Khomeni.  It  became  a 
poorly  supervised  weapons-for-hostages  swap. 
After  the  details  were  scribbled  upon  by  Lieu- 


A  Tomahawk  cruise  missile  on  display  at  the  Smithsonian  Air  and  Space  Museum  in  Washington,  D.C. 


tenant  Colonel  Oliver  North  of  the  National 
Security  Council,  profits  from  the  sale  of  arms 
were  funneled  towards  anti-communist  rebels 
(Contras)  in  Nicaragua.  Large  volumes  of  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  program  were  destroyed 
or  misplaced,  complicating  efforts  to  uncover 


the  truth.  At  the  end  of  the  saga,  14  officials  in 
the  Reagan  administration  were  charged,  and 
11  convicted.  In  typical  American  fashion,  pres- 
idential pardons  by  Bush  Sr.  absolved  those 
involved  of  their  sins. 
The  Russians  are  pissed  about  the  latest  sanc- 


tions, and  rightly  so.  They  insist  that  this  will  not 
discourage  them  from  trading  with  Iran. 

To  state  the  obvious:  arms  sales  are  big  busi- 
ness. Accounting  for  over  one  trillion  dollars 
worldwide,  the  United  States  leads  the  pack  in 
terms  of  sales  and  purchases  by  a  long  shot. 
Three  of  the  30  companies  that  make  up  the 
Dow  Jones  Industrial  Average  directly  manufac- 
ture military  goods.  For  a  country  that  spends 
roughly  528  billion  dollars  on  military  expendi- 
tures each  year,  this  is  no  small  surprise. 

For  the  American  government  to  slap  sanc- 
tions willy-nilly  on  foreign  companies  is  an  ar- 
rogant move  at  best.  Considering  the  countries 
involved,  it  amounts  to  not-so-subtle  brinks- 
manship  from  a  lame  duck  administration.  Con- 
sidering mighty  China's  runaway  economic  (and 
subsequently  political)  growth,  and  a  resurgent 
Russian  government  led  covertly  by  the  remark- 
ably surly  Putin,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  the  Ameri- 
cans want  the  rest  of  the  world  to  play  by  their 
rules. 

Weapons  manufacturing  is  deeply  ingrained 
in  the  American  industrial  machine.  When  you 
watch  NBC  television,  you  are  unwittingly  sup- 
porting General  Electric,  a  company  that  spe- 
cializes in  manufacturing  weapons.  Boeing,  that 
friendly  maker  of  airliners,  is  also  involved  in 
the  business  of  war 

It  is  a  profitable  one.  With  that  in  mind,  you 
can  see  why  the  Americans  are  desperately  try- 
ing to  protect  their  interests. 

Wouldn't  you? 


■LEHERS- 


An  Open  Letter  to 
President  Naylor: 

On  Thursday,  September  18,  the 
Reparations  Committee  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  held  an  immensely 
successful  forum  and  demonstration 
to,  among  other  things,  expose  and 
address  the  university's  past  support 
and  monetary  investment  in  Apart- 
heid-era South  Africa.  Endorsed  by 
over  30  diverse  orgcinizations  locally 
and  internationally,  the  day's  events 
attracted  over  ICQ  black  students  and 
allies.  Our  peaceful  assembly,  repre- 
senting a  severely  marginalized  and 
underrepresented  group  on  campus, 
was  met  with  a  lockdown  of  Simcoe 
Hall  and  armed  police.  Despite  nu- 
merous requests,  no  representative 
from  the  President's  Office  was  able 
to  address  our  congregation. 

We  call  on  U  of  T  to  take  cues  from 
Brown  University,  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  Emory  University, 
and  the  University  of  Alabama,  all  of 
which  have  atoned  in  various  ways 
for  ties  to  18th  century  slavery.  It 
could  also  follow  the  lead  of  Harvard 
University,  which  announced  that 
students  from  low-income  families 
would  pay  no  tuition. 

The  1973  United  Nations  Conven- 
tion declared  Apartheid  to  be  a  crime 
against  humanity.  In  the  wake  of 
United  Nations  Day  (October  24),  we 
kindly  request  that  you  offer  an  apol- 
ogy to  the  black  community  for  U  of 
T's  historic  complicity  with  Apartheid 
South  Africa,  and  make  reparations 
for  that  breach. 

Sincerely, 
The  Reparations  Commtitee  at  the 
U^avERS^^Y  of  Toronto 

Finally,  students  are 
getting  a  break 

Dear  Editor  and  Ms.  Hofstetter, 


I  read  with  interest  the  recent  article 
in  The  Varsity  ("UTSU's  new  to-do 
list",  October  9)  that  describes  the 
disadvantages  U  of  T  students  cur- 
rently face  in  having  a  grueling  fall 
term  with  no  study  breaks,  and  a 
winter  term  that  extends  well  into 
May.  1  think  students  will  be  pleased 
to  learn  that  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Science  has  adopted  a  new  academic 
year  schedule,  to  begin  in  September 
2009,  that  addresses  these  concerns. 
Specifically,  we  have  added  not  one 
but  two  breaks  in  the  fall  term  (in 
mid-November  and  just  prior  to 
exams),  and  we  will  finish  winter 
term  each  year  no  later  than  April  30. 
These  measures  were  taken  to  allow 
our  students  time  in  the  fall  to  rest 
and  to  absorb  what  they  are  learning, 
and  to  better  position  them  to  com- 
pete for  summer  jobs  that  begin  May 
1.  The  new  schedule  also  allows  a  two 
or  three  week  period  between  the 
winter  exams  and  the  summer  ses- 
sion, pioviding  a  much-needed  break 
for  our  many  students  who  take 
classes  year  round.  More  information 
about  the  new  schedule  is  available  at 
http://www.  artsci.  utoronto.  ca/cur- 
ren  t/undergraduate/academ  ic_year. 
The  new  academic  year  schedule 
is  part  of  a  multiyear  process  of 
Curriculum  Renewal  that  is  aimed  at 
improving  the  academic  experience 
of  undergraduate  students  in  the 
Faculty.  We  have  also  undertaken 
initiatives  in  experiential  and  service 
learning,  expanded  support  for  writ- 
ing, improved  advising  support,  es- 
pecially in  first  year,  and  many  other 
activities  that  increase  the  quality  of 
curricular  and  co-curricular  options 
for  our  students.  Please  don't  hesitate 
to  contact  me  if  you  have  further 
ideas  on  improving  the  academic 
experience  for  students. 

Sincerely, 
Suzanne  Stevenson 
Vice-Dean,  Students 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 


A  climate  of  discord 


Tine  EU's  East-West  divisions  on  climate  change  issues  are 
understandable,  but  the  time  is  now  to  cut  emissions 


MAY  JEONG 


Despite  pundits'  predictions,  the  Eu- 
ropean Union  survived  the  Balkan 
crisis,  enlargement  fatigue,  the  fall 
of  the  Lisbon  Treaty,  and  the  sheer 
weight  of  its  membership  in  general. 
What's  more,  the  EU  has  assumed  a 
leadership  role  in  addressing  the  cur- 
rent climate  change  crisis,  due  to  the 
United  States'  lack  of  leadership,  and  a 
topographical  reality  more  vulnerable 
to  the  cataclysms  of  global  warming. 

While  North  Americans  are  preoc- 
cupied with  the  false  "great-and-vast- 
frontier"  notion  of  a  never-ending 
earth,  and  developing  nations  con- 
tinue to  argue  for  the  right  to  develop- 
ment, the  EU  successfully  identified 
carbon  as  the  commodity  that  will 
hold  future  political,  economic,  scien- 
tific, and  sociological  clout.  From  its 
March  2007  commitment  to  curb  20 
per  cent  of  carbon  emissions  against 
1990-levels  by  2020,  to  the  European 
Union  Emission  Trading  Scheme  (EU 
ETS)  that  manages  the  buying  and 
selling  of  carbon  credits,  instances  of 
EU  mitigation  efforts  abound. 

Yet  when  European  leaders  met 
last  week  to  discuss  the  fate  of  this 
ambitious  agreement,  things  were 
not  looking  good.  The  meeting  saw 
western  European  countries  pitted 
against  their  eastern  counterparts, 
as  some  threatened  to  block  the  EU- 
wide  greenhouse  gas  emissions  cut. 
The  veto  bloc,  led  by  Poland  and  Italy, 
argued  that  the  agreements  would  be 
detrimental  to  its  coal-dependent — 
cind  floundering — economy.  With  the 
credit  crisis  fuelling  this  claim,  the 
veto  bloc  demanded  more  conces- 


sions, citing  worries  about  increased 
dependence  on  Russian  natural  oil 
and  gas. 

In  the  end,  French  President  Ni- 
colas Sarkozy — who  also  holds  the 
EU  presidency — rescued  the  targets 
and  timetables,  arguing  that  the  cli- 
mate agreement  is  too  important  to 
be  discarded  under  the  "pretext  of 
a  financial  crisis."  Yet  no  matter  how 
frequently  Sarkozy  shines  his  le  beau 
de  Bruni  smile,  the  tensions  inherent 
in  these  EU  dealings  will  not  subside 
anytime  soon. 

As  outrageous  as  it  may  sound,  the 
Central  and  Eastern  European  coun- 
tries' claims  are  a  legitimate  concern. 
They  do  suffer  from  long  standing  leg- 
acies of  coal-fired  power  plants.  Fear 
of  energy  security  apropos  Russia  is 
well-founded,  and  a  clear  economic 
chasm  does  exist  between  the  East 
and  the  West. 

While  admirable,  the  EU's  ambi- 
tious plan  to  fully  implement  the  ETS 
as  a  framework  for  the  carbon  market 
is  fraught  with  obstacles,  both  institu- 
tional and  psychological.  The  diver- 
sity of  EU's  membership  (25  countries 
and  counting)  could  be  an  asset  in 
different  contexts,  but  has  proven  to 
be  a  major  impediment  in  the  climate 
change  debate.  The  fear  of  carbon 
leakage  is  a  real  concern,  and  West- 
ern Europe's  attempt  at  greening  its 
Easterly  neighbours  runs  the  risk  of 
being  perceived  neo-imperialistic  and 
overbearing. 

However,  this  "now-is-not-the-time" 
populism  should  be  fought  with  the 
"now-more-than-ever"  reasoning. 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe  complain 
of  unfair  treatment,  and  accuse  West- 


ern Europe  of  being  insensitive  to  their 
"unique"  historical  and  geographical 
backgrounds.  Poland  asks  for  free  per- 
mits on  its  coal  burning  power  plants. 
Bulgaria  demands  that  Western  Eu- 
rope "do  more,"  claiming  unfair  dis- 
advantage. Yet  true  unfairness  would 
be  to  treat  them  differently  than  their 
more  developed  neighbours. 

Western  Europe's  efforts  are  more 
avuncular  than  neo-imperialistic. 
What  Eastern  Europe  needs  is  not 
more  coaJ  from  the  Kremlin,  but  to  by- 
pass the  carbon-heavy  phase  in  histo- 
ry that  got  us  into  this  mess  in  the  first 
place  and  move  towards  sustainable 
energy  supplies. 

Furthermore,  EU's  internal  chasm 
runs  the  risk  of  damaging  not  only  its 
domestic  operations,  but  its  ability  to 
negotiate  with  other  actors  in  the  field 
of  global  climate  negotiation.  Its  hard- 
est currency  is  its  capacity  for  lead- 
ership. This  will  only  become  more 
important  with  the  critical  United 
Nations  conference  in  Copenhagen  in 
December  2009. 

The  EU  has  been  influenticil  in 
global  environmental  politics  since  its 
conception.  Although  plagued  with  its 
own  set  of  difficulties,  continentcil  Eu- 
rope is  the  only  negotiating  bloc  with 
serious  commitment  to  move  towards 
a  low-carbon  economy.  The  EU  has 
the  political  will  and  ingenuity  neces- 
sary to  further  cultivate  its  role  as  a 
leader  in  the  field  of  alternative  energy, 
environmental  policy,  and  multilateral 
environmental  negotiations.  If  leaders 
could  set  aside  their  differences  and 
focus  on  leveraging  this  competitive 
advantage,  a  green  revolution  might 
just  be  around  the  comer. 
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VARSITY  ARTS  &  ENTERTAINMENT 


uuvr/u  u 


The  style  and  spectacle  of  To- 
ronto Fashion  Week  brought 
a  large  measure  of  glamour 
amid  the  highlights  and  inevitable 
lowlights.  1  had  the  privilege  of 
being  insulted  on-camera  by  Much 
Musics  Maha  the  fashion  chicken, 
and  the  pleasure  of  overhear- 
ing Toronto  Star  fashion  writer 
David  Livingstone  whining,  "It's  a 
professional  insult  to  be  put  back 
here  with  such  a  bunch  of  nobod- 
ies," while  sitting  next  to  me  in  the 
media  lounge.  But  aside  from  all  the 
drama,  noteworthy  new  collections 
took  centre  stage.  Here's  the  official 
runway  rundown: 

Joeffer  Caoc 

Joeffer  Caoc  is  a  master  of  sculpted, 
body-conscious  fabric  draping — 
which  is  why  1  was  baffled  to  see 
his  latest  collection  dominated  by 
uninspired  pillowcase  silhouettes. 
Caoc's  Fall/Winter  showings  were 
among  the  highlights  of  Fashion 
Week  last  March;  this  time  they 
made  me  wonder  whether  anyone 
(apart  from  a  5' 10"  Parisian  prin- 
cess) looks  good  in  a  sack  dress. 
Even  the  scrawny  teen  models 
looked  dumpy  in  Caoc's  clownish 
bloomers  and  shapeless  frocks. 
While  Caoc  showed  promise  with 
a  series  of  billowy-backed  goddess 
dresses  and  shapely  jackets,  1  was 
severely  underwhelmed  by  the  col- 
lection as  a  whole. 
Rating:  W 


David  Dixon 

Tailoring  continues  to  be  David 


Dixon's  forte.  His  jackets  fit  like 
cosmic  fashion  armor  and  his 
tulip-shaped  skirts  moved  elegantly 
with  the  bodies  of  his  cavalcade  of 
models.  Highlights  included  a  flow- 
ing, asymmetrical  kimono  blouse 
detail,  paired  with  fishtail-gathered 
black  skirting,  and  a  swingy  draped 
cocktail  dress  in  punchy  coral.  Even 
the  scummiest,  sweatpants-wearing 
university  student  would  rise  to  sul- 
try glamazon  perfection  in  designs 
like  these. 
Rating:  WW 


Andy  The-Anh 

I  can  picture  Andy  The-Anh  sitting 
at  his  desk,  pensively  chewing  on 
the  end  of  a  pencil,  pondering  the 
best  way  to  crank  the  level  of  drama 
in  his  next  runway  show  to  a  Spinal 
Tap-worthy  level  11. 1  imagine  him 
leaping  from  his  chair,  shouting, 
"Psychotic  electric  violin!"  as  the 
horn-rimmed  glasses  fly  off  his  face. 
Indeed,  the  live  electric  violin- 
ist's spastic,  hard-rock  shredding 
certainly  made  for  the  week's  most 
entertaining  runway  presentation. 
The  clothes  weren't  half  bad  either. 
While  The-Anh's  more  structured 
pieces — suit  jackets  and  rigidly  zip- 
pered  slacks — appeared  too  stiff  for 
a  summer  silhouette,  a  collection  of 
airy,  tapered-leg  jumpsuits  revealed 
unexpected  high-fashion  elegance. 
Rating:  WVv 


Joe  Fresh  Style 

Navy  blue  was  designer  Joe  Mim- 
ran's  colour  of  choice  for  Spring/ 
Summer  '09,  and  snotty  prep  school 


kids  seemed  to  be  his  inspiration. 
Models  were  paraded  down  the  cat- 
walk wearing  lab  goggles  atop  their 
jaunty  Joe  Fresh  creations,  but  sty- 
listic weirdness  didn't  detract  from 
the  palpable  excitement  surround- 
ing the  fun,  accessible  fashions. 

Joe's  smart  navy  blazer  with 
skinny  lapels  is  at  the  top  of  my 
springtime  "must-have"  list,  and  I 
plan  to  make  a  special  trek  to  the 
nearest  Real  Canadian  Superstore 


PHOTOS  BY  DAVID  PIK 


shoulder  padded  jackets.  Ensembles 
of  plain,  racerback  cotton  tank  tops 
and  pastel-coloured  skinny  jeans 
were  almost  painfully  mundane.  Add- 
ing injury  to  insult,  the  runway  music 
was  much  too  loud. 
Rating:  V 


Lucien  Matis 

Matis'  beautiful  spring  designs  reso- 
nated with  the  air  of  a  modern-day 
Roman  Holiday.  While  the  collection 
may  have  lacked  cohesion,  water- 
colour  splashed  textiles  and  innova- 
tive structures  did  not  disappoint. 
An  ensemble  of  high-waisted,  red 
satin  trousers  with  a  pinched-shoul- 
dered,  ruffle-placket  blouse  balanced 
old-school  elegance  with  contem- 


for  a  certain  crisp  white  shift  dress 
emblazoned  with  bold  geometric 
print.  Admittedly,  the  collection  did 
have  a  few  shortcomings:  balloonish 
navy  windbreakers  left  some  shape 
to  be  desired,  and  puff-sleeved,  bib- 
front  blouses — heavily  featured  in 
this  collection — have  been  a  spring- 
time staple  for  years.  Nevertheless, 
a  few  lapses  in  innovation  can  be 
forgiven  in  the  name  of  such  budget- 
friendly  styles. 
Rating:  WV 


Morales 

Hints  of  Rodarte  and  Comme  des 
Garcons  could  be  found  in  N.orales' 
eccentric,  candy-coloured  chiffon 
creations  as  they  floated  down 
the  runway.  Bodices  twisted  into 
candyfloss  florets  before  dissolv- 
ing into  layers  of  deconstructed 
ruffles.  Fantastic  smog-tinged  ombre 
cityscapes  embellished  minimal- 
ist column  dresses  while  blown-up 
Yoshitomo  Nara  prints  completed 
Morales'  pitch-perfect  anime  dream. 
Rating:  WWV 


Buffalo  by  David  Bitton 

Cargo  shorts  (!)  were  featured  prom- 
inently in  this  show's  menswear  com- 
ponent, as  were  horrible  80s-style 
nylon  baseball  jackets  embroidered 
with  the  Buffalo  logo.  The  women's 
collection  was  a  sloppy  regurgitation 
of  run-of-the-mill  American  Apparel 
street  style:  jumpsuits  in  sluttily  see- 
through  mesh  and  pewter  lame  were 
paired  with  Herman  Munster-esque 


porary  edge.  A  flapper-style  halter 
dress  shingled  in  alternating  peach 
and  cream-  coloured  panels  was 
among  several  of  Matis'  individual 
designs  to  draw  massive  audience 
applause. 
Rating:  WW 
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After  spending  a  week  camped  out  in 
Nathan  Phillips  Square,  one  feels  reac- 
quainted  with  nature.  L'Oreal  Fashion 
Week's  Spring  2009  collections  elicit  a  primal 
see-and-be-seen  frenzy,  reminding  me  that 
fashion  is  no  longer  just  a  business — it's  also 
show  business.  Surrounded  by  a  cast  of  char- 
acters rich  in  dramatics,  1  took  on  the  tents 
in  pursuit  of  my  prey:  juicy  Canadian  fashion. 
Here  I  deliver  a  definitive  guide  to  surviving  in 
the  wild. 

My  must-have  accessories  for  the  week?  A 
fuchsia  media  pass,  stacked  Blackberry,  and 
leather  notebook.  Platform  patent  booties  and 
an  eyeliner-tinged  glare  ensure  no  one  will 
question  your  place  in  the  Fashion  Week  food 
chain.  These  items  allowed  me  entrance  to  the 
world  of  the  fashion  elite. 

1  learned  immediately  that  the  Toronto 
shows  run  on  a  strict  schedule,  unlike  most 
notoriously  tardy  fashion  events.  Dashing  in 
ten  minutes  before  the  scheduled  start  time 
meant  missing  the  show.  When  did  early 
become  the  new  late? 

And  the  number  one  rule  of  the  week: 
pretend  to  know  strangers  and  ignore  those 
you're  most  familiar  with.  Safe  inside  the 

media  lounge, 
true  fashion 
friends  let 
their  guard 
down  and 
munch  on 
veggie  samo- 
sas. 

Getting 
the  week  off 
to  a  cheeky 
start  was  Pink 
Tartan.  After 
last  season's 
punky  depar- 
ture from  her 
usual  prep, 
designer 

Kimberley  Newport  Mimran  went  Mad  Men — 
think  wasp  waists,  tight  capris,  and  cardis. 
Every  look  was  paired  with  Hermes  scarves 
and  Kelly  bags — oh  so  rich  bitch.  The  crowd 
applauded  vigorously,  perhaps  only  to  suck  up 


to  the  designer.  This  probably  has  something 
to  do  with  Newport  Mimran's  current  status 
as  Fashion  Princess  to  Joseph  Mimran's  King. 

Club  Monaco  founder  Mimran,  now  of  Joe 
Fresh  fame,  staged  an  extravagant  show  that 
became  one  of  the  week's  hottest  tickets.  The 
irony  of  it  all  is  that  nothing  in  the  Joe  Fresh 
collection  topped  $59.  It  was  hard  not  to  fall 
for  the  collection's  upbeat  mix  of  urban  es- 
sentials. I  plan  to  pick  up  that  darling  printed 
sheath  dress  next  time  I  pop  into  Loblaws  for 
tuna  steaks.  I  imagine  the  fish  will  set  me  back 
more  than  the  frock. 

In  Milan  and  Paris,  the  scandal  of  the  season 
was  the  tricky  footwear  that  caused  les  man- 
nequins to  fall  repeatedly.  While  the  Toronto 
catwalkers  kept  their  gladiator  stilettos  on  ter- 
ra ferma,  one  woman's  reputation  took  a  huge 
tumble.  Fashion  Design  Council  of  Canada 
(FDCC)  president  Robin  Kay  is  responsible  for 
rescuing 
fashion 
week,  but 
before 
Monday's 
Mango 
presenta- 
tion, Ms. 
Kay  took 
to  the  run- 
way drunk 
as  a  skunk, 
delivering 
an  incoher- 
ent speech 
that  had 
half  the 

audience      .  — 
squirming. 

It  was  bad.  So  bad  that  a  Mango  executive 
got  out  of  his  front  row  seat  and  pulled  her 
offstage.  Naturally,  it  was  all  anyone  could  talk 
about.  Designers,  respected  journalists  and 
even  friends  lashed  out,  calling  for  Ms.  Kay 
to  step  down  from  her  post.  "I'd  say  that's  the 
equivalent  of  a  pilot  arriving  in  the  cockpit 
drunk,"  said  the  Toronto  Star's  Bernadette 
Morra. 

Could  Robin  Kay  be  out  next  season?  Will 
harem  pants  still  be  in?  No  doubt  the  FDCC 


will  discuss  these  matters.  In  the  meantime, 
1  urge  you  to  look  up  the  expose  on  Kay  in 
Toronto  Life.  The  woman  has  had  countless 
comebacks. 

Joeffer  Caoc  may  no  longer  be  a  buzz- 
worthy  new  kid,  but  he  still  cuts  a  sinewy  line 
like  no  one 
else.  Elle 
Canada 
editor 
Noreen 
Flanagan 
mused 
over  Caoc's 
message. 
"It  was 
poetic — for 
the  woman 
that 
doesn't 
need  to 
command 
attention." 
Indeed 
the  black, 

white,  beige,  and  gray  palette  with  beautiful 
asymmetrical  draping  was  subdued  chic. 
Caoc  did  without  gimmicky  accessories  and 
let  the  clothes  do  the  whispering. 

David  Dixon's  presentation  brought  out 
fashion's  most  influential  editors  and  stylists. 
He  delivered  a  sophisticated  riff  on  Serengeti 
chic  with  safari  influences.  Dixon's  choice  of 
coral  as  the  accent  colour  was  seen  numerous 
times  this  season. 

While  attending  the  shows  is  a  privilege, 
watching  the  glitterati  is  a  treat.  Fashion 
Magazine's  Ceri  Marsh  and  Leah  Rumack  gave 
up  and  down  glances  of  approval  from  the 
front  row  in  a  sartorial  mix  of  black,  white  and 
red.  Speaking  of  editors,  Thien  Li  could  have 
used  some  ruthless  refining.  How  else  do  you 
explain  printed  palazzo  pants  with  a  gunmetal 
lame  top  and  a  dizzy  array  of  overwrought 
prints?  Fellow  scrit)es  were  critical  of  his 
showing,  yet  many  failed  to  spellcheck  their 
own  ensembles.  Trashed  denim  shorts  paired 
with  lace  tights  and  a  plaid  shirt  was  trend 
redundant  on  one  editrix  who  shall  remain 
nameless. 


Andy  The-Ahn  had  me  at  "Paint  it  Black." 
The  show  opened  with  a  fiddled  version  of 
The  Rolling  Stones'  ode  to  fashion's  favourite 
hue.  The-Ahn  showed  delicious  backless 
gowns  with  mesh  inserts.  A  flash  of  toned 
back  offered  the  perfect  exit  strategy.  Social- 
ites take  note:  these  gowns  are  gala-ready. 

My  favourite  show  was  that  of  Renata 
Morales.  The  Montreal-based  designer's  Ja- 
panimation  collection  was  the  most  original 
showing  of  the  week.  The  results  made  me 
pine  for  the  days  of  Sailor  Moon.  A  licorice 
allsorts  palette  of  icey  blue,  blush,  lemon, 
and  black  was  grounded  with  tough  leather 
booties.  Morales'  creative  work  is  simply 

astound- 
ing. The 
tangled 
golden 
cobwebs 
and  gothic 
black 
foliage 
headpieces 
were 
inspired, 
and  her  tal- 
ent makes 
heavily  de- 
tailed looks 
light  as 
meringue. 
Not  just 
dresses, 
they  were  objets  d'arts. 

Fashion  Week  is  my  kind  of  amusement 
park.  I  urge  you  not  to  feel  intimidated  and 
take  part  next  season;  passes  were  open  to 
the  public  for  purchase.  Alternately,  you  can 
sign  up  as  a  volunteer,  or  just  call  me.  I'm 
proud  to  say  I  snuck  in  a  few  friends  using 
a  method  not  practiced  since  the  fake  IDs 
of  first  year — the  pass  back.  Works  like  a 
charm,  my  lovelies! 

For  a  week  I  lived  entirely  off  Starbucks  and 
sequins.  Now  the  only  front  row  I'll  be  sitting 
in  is  my  Dada  and  Surrealism  class  at  Sid 
Smith.  Forgive  me  if  I  give  you  the  once-over 
and  scribble  in  my  notebook  as  you  walk 
past.  Fashion  Week  stole  my  soul.  -mk 
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The  enduring  legend  of  Nagisa  Oshima 

Cinematheque  Ontario's  career  retrospective  remembers  the  great  Japanese  filmmaker 


WILL  SLOAN 

Film  Critic 


Japanese  director  Nagisa  Oshima 
once  famously  said,  "My  hatred  for 
Japanese  cinema  includes  absolutely 
all  of  it."  Harsh  words,  but  compared 
to  contemporaries  like  Kurosawa 
and  Ozu  (whom  Oshima  regarded  as 
servers  of  unchallenging  product  to 
the  status  quo),  Oshima's  work  was 
politically  and  socially  radical,  his 
use  of  explicit  sexuality  downright 
potent.  "I'm  a  country  farmer;  Nagi- 
sa Oshima  is  a  samurai,"  proclaimed 
fellow  director  Shohei  Imamura. 

Once  among  the  most  celebrated 
international  filmmakers,  Oshima 
has  languished  in  relative  obscu- 
rity in  recent  decades,  best  known 
to  the  occasional  horny  teenager 
who  unwittingly  rents  In  the  Realm 
of  the  Senses.  Cinematheque  On- 
tario hopes  to  change  that  with 
their  month-long  retrospective  "In 
the  Realm  of  Oshima,"  beginning 
in  Toronto  on  October  31,  soon  to 
tour  across  the  continent.  It  is  an 
invaluable  chance  to  revisit  a  great 
filmmaker. 

Oshima's  early  works  are  his 
most  pointedly  political.  Death  By 
Hanging  (VVVVv)  begins  with  a 
botched  execution,  leaving  a  con- 
victed murderer  alive  but  with  no 
memory  of  his  crimes.  Beginning  as  a 
conventional  docudrama,  it  evolves 
into  something  more  surreal  before 
a  blisteringly  political  climax.  Boy 
(VVVVv),  one  of  his  most  intimate 
and  affecting  films,  follows  a  poor 
family  reduced  to  faking  auto  acci- 
dents to  collect  money.  Diary  of  a 
Shinjuku  Thief  (VVV),  with  its 
copious  nudity  and  frank  dialogue, 


was  among  the  most  sexually  ex- 
plicit Japanese  films  of  its  time.  Un- 
relentingly bleak  and  maddeningly 
edited,  this  film  is  both  an  intriguing 
time  capsule  and  a  frustratingly  im- 
penetrable experiment  in  the  style 
of  later  Jean-Luc  Godard.  Repeated 
viewings  are  a  must. 

Oshima  took  his  increasing  inter- 
est in  explicit  sexuality  to  its  logical 
extension  with  In  the  Realm  of  the 
Senses  (VVVVV),  a  film  notorious 
for  being  among  the  first  non-porno- 
graphic releases  to  contain  actual 
intercourse.  As  it  follows  the  love 
affair  between  a  wealthy  man  and 
his  maid  in  pre-war  Japan,  the  film 
is  sometimes  condemned  as  mere 
pornography,  but  the  unsimulated 
sex  heightens  its  blunt  intensity. 
The  relationship  turns  into  sexual 
obsession,  and  the  emotion  Oshima 
evokes  is  startling.  Aside  from  its 
status  as  a  masterpiece,  certain  film 
buffs  see  In  the  Realm  of  the  Senses 
just  to  experience  the  infamous  egg 
scene.  (Don't  ask.) 

Empire  of  Passion/In  the 
Realm  of  Passion  (VVVVv)  was 
marketed  as  a  sequel,  and  it  once 
again  follows  an  illicit  sexual  rela- 
tionship in  pre-war  Japan.  When  a 
man  forces  his  mistress  to  kill  her 
husband,  they  are  disappointed 
to  find  themselves  haunted  by  his 
ghost.  (I  hate  it  when  that  happens.) 
Oshima  won  the  Best  Director  prize 
at  Cannes,  and  his  work  here  is  par- 
ticularly atmospheric. 

With  newfound  clout  from  his  pre- 
vious two  features,  Oshima  mounted 
a  few  international  co-productions 
late  in  his  career,  notably  Merry 
Christmas  Mr  Lawrence,  a  WWII  film 
starring  Takeshi  Kitano  and  David 


Bowie,  no  less.  Of  his  later  films. 
Max  Mon  Amour  (VVVv)  ini- 
tially seems  to  be  an  anomaly.  Set  in 
an  affluent  Parisian  suburb,  a  British 
couple  (Anthony  Higgins  and  Char- 
lotte Rampling)  enjoy  a  respectable 
upper-class  existence,  until  Higgins 
discovers  that  Rampling  is  having 
an  affair  with  a  chimpanzee  named 
Max.  (This  time,  Oshima  mercifully 
keeps  the  sex  off-screen.) 

Max's  flat,  unremarkable  cinema- 
tography and  editing  are  in  stark 
contrast  to  the  stylistic  experimen- 


tation of  Oshima's  previous  work, 
but  they  effectively  heighten  the 
deadpan  absurdity  of  the  premise, 
which  takes  Oshima's  preoccupa- 
tion with  gender  and  sexual  politics 
to  strange  new  extremes.  It's  a  tough 
joke  to  maintain  for  over  90  minutes, 
but  Oshima  confounds  expectations 
by  ending  on  a  weirdly  upbeat  note 
that  plays  like  a  parody  of  the  live- 
action  Disney  movies  of  the  1970s. 
What  is  he  up  to? 

A  well-known  columnist  and  TV 
personality  in  Japan,  Oshima's  cine- 


matic output  declined  after  Afax,  and 
a  massive  stroke  in  1996  seemed  to 
quash  any  hope  of  a  comeback.  Yet 
to  everyone's  surprise,  the  director 
came  out  of  retirement  for  Gohat- 
to/Taboo  (VVVV),  a  poetic  film 
about  a  gay  samurai  in  feudal  Japan. 
Kitano  stars  as  a  tolerant  general, 
and  his  staid  screen  presence  en- 
hances the  film's  sense  of  repression 
and  melancholy.  If  Gohatto  turns  out 
to  be  Oshima's  last  film,  as  most  pre- 
dict it  will  be,  the  legend  will  have 
gone  out  on  a  high  note. 


Concert  Review:  Magnetic  Morning  at  tlie  Horseshoe  Tavern 


Veteran  indie  rockers'  side  project  needs  to  find  a  niche 


DANIEL  PORTORARO 


It's  common  knowledge  that  the  Horse- 
shoe Tavern  has  a  reputation  of  being 
a  starting  ground  for  promising  young 
bands.  But  tonight,  there's  nothing  new 
or  promising  about  Magnetic  Morning. 
Although  theirs  is  a  name  not  yet  widely 
known,  the  band  boasts  years  of  experi- 
ence, despite  the  fact  that  it  formed  only 
two  years  ago  in  New  Jersey.  Magnetic 
Morning  consists  of  Sam  Fogarino,  drum- 
mer of  New  York  post-punk  legends  Inter- 
pol, and  Adam  Franklin,  singer  and  gui- 
tarist of  UK  shoegaze  outfit  Swervedriver. 
With  talent  and  experience  in  spades,  to- 
night Magnetic  Morning  must  prove  they 
can  stand  on  their  own  two  feet,  without 
the  support  of  their  original  bands. 

With  their  cheery  attire  and  variety  of 
instruments  (like  trombone  and  banjo), 
local  openers  Entire  Cities  prove  to  be  a 
huge  contrast  to  the  band  they  precede. 
Opener  "Meat  Head"  is  a  soft,  amorous 
ballad  that  echoes  through  the  half-empty 
venue.  But  by  the  second  and  third  tracks, 
no  less  than  fifteen  additional  members 
storm  the  stage,  clad  in  quaint  pioneer 
attire  reminiscent  of  Little  Women.  Their 
music  is  packed  with  backing  vocals  from 
ten  girls  without  instruments  and  ap- 
parently, no  knowledge  of  the  lyrics,  as 


they're  reading  off  a  pad  of  paper.  When 
it's  all  over,  the  band  joins  the  audience 
on  the  floor,  doling  out  liberal  amounts 
of  hugs  to  their  fans.  It's  hard  not  to  fall 
for  Entire  Cities;  their  easygoing  nature  is 
contagious.  The  band  seems  to  be  less  in- 
terested in  playing  their  instruments  than 
having  a  good  time. 

With  no  introduction.  Magnetic  Morn- 
ing emerges  to  a  stage  full  of  synth  en- 
sembles and  Vox  amplifiers.  They  open 
with  "At  a  Crossroads,  Passive,"  beginning 
like  Interpol  circa  Turn  On  the  Bright  Lights 
with  sparse,  gloomy  guitar  chords.  As 
Franklin's  voice  trails  off  into  a  desolate, 
echoing  drawl,  Fogarino  kicks  in  with  the 
simple  backbeats  that  made  him  famous. 

Their  stage  presence  is  almost  non- 
existent, with  the  unassuming  Fogarino 
staying  put  in  the  background.  Franklin 
playing  with  his  eyes  closed.  It  seems 
Magnetic  Morning  aren't  looking  for  the 
limelight.  Instead,  they're  making  dreamy 
soundscapes  that  take  a  sharp  turn  to- 
wards the  pure  noise  faintly  reminiscent 
of  Franklin's  shoegaze  contemporaries. 
My  Bloody  Valentine. 

The  band  establishes  a  pattern  by 
quickly  exchanging  the  dreamy  sound  for 
a  more  conventional  rock  n'  roll  groove 
that  shows  off  Franklin's  radio-friendly 
vocal  turns  on  "Motorway",  and  a  lively 


cover  of  The  Kinks'  "The  Way  Love  Used 
to  Be." 

But  it's  the  noisiest  songs  that  have  the 
most  impact.  "Don't  Go  To  Dream  State," 
with  its  echoing  vocal  intro  and  sparse 
drumming,  is  a  resounding  success.  "Cold 
War  Kids"  features  a  lengthy  build-up  to 
an  explosion  which  finds  Fogarino  pained 
from  hitting  the  drums  with  extreme 
force.  It  gets  louder  and  louder,  fooling 
the  crowd  into  thinking  it's  the  finale.  Just 
when  you  think  it's  about  to  come  to  a 
sudden  halt,  the  band  draws  it  out  into  a 
wave  of  reverb  and  galloping  drum  beats. 

The  band  then  breaks  into  deep  spa- 
tial sounds  with  "Athens  5."  Perhaps  they 
should  have  kept  the  vocals  out  of  the  mix, 
but  the  heavy  drums  and  blaring  reverb 
forces  some  stunned  audience  members 
to  start  holding  their  ears.  It's  bearable, 
but  all  of  a  sudden  it  stops,  ending  the  set 
with  a  glorious  hurricane  of  static. 

Magnetic  Morning  has  yet  to  find  a  con- 
crete sound.  For  this  project  to  achieve 
the  success  of  their  original  bands.  Frank- 
lin and  Fogarino  must  decide  which  they 
prefer:  straightforward  rock  n'  roll,  or 
noisy  dreamscapes.  Otherwise,  they'll 
find  themselves  catering  awkwardly  to 
two  very  different  audiences,  a  position 
that  neither  Interpol  or  Swervedriver  ever 
put  themselves  in. 
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Canadian  Ambassador  to  Italy;  former  Clerk  ot  the  Privy  Council 

Chair  of  the  Glendon  School  of  Public  and  Internationa!  Affairs  Advisory  Committee 
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VARSITY  HALLOWEEN 


The  Varsity 


HALLOWEEN 
HAUNTS 


From  sadistic  killer  dolls  to  secret  societies,  the  greatest  horror  flicks  filmed  at  U  of  T 


WILL  SLOAN 

Film  Critic 

MAMre  know  our  beloved  University  of  Toronto  as 
■HV  a  dignified  institution,  defined  by  the  acquisi- 
W  W  tion  of  knowledge;  a  gateway  into  adulthood 
vAth  the  occasional  drunken  hookup.  However  U  of 
T's  hallowed  halls  have  also  stood  in  as  the  locale  for 
many  a  spin-tingling  horror  film,  in  the  spirit  of  Hallow- 
een, let's  take  a  full  moonlit  walk  down  memory  lane 
and  revisit  these  seven  films  shot  in  and  around  our 
fair  campus.  And  you  thought  Robarts  was  scary! 

BLACK  CHRISTMAS  (1974) 

The  granddaddy  of  Canadian  horror  films,  this  state- 
ment really  says  more  about  Canada's  horror  film 
industry  than  it  does  about  Black  Christmas.  During 
Christmas  break,  a  mad  killer  terrorizes  and  kills  the 
members  of  a  sorority,  and  it's  up  to  the  police  lieu- 
tenant (played  by  the  great  John  Saxon)  to  stop  them. 


The  cast  includes  such  masters  of  horror  as. . .  uh. . .  Ol- 
ivia Hussey,  Margot  Kidder,  and  Andrea  Martin.  I  have 
seen  director  Bob  Clarke's  earlier  She-Man  (1967),  and 
I'm  happy  to  confirm  that  U  of  T  is  not  to  blame  for 
that  one. 

BRIDE  OFCHUCKY(1998) 

"Chucky  gets  lucky!"  promised  the  ads  for  this  fourth 
entry  in  the  mildly  popular  killer  doll  series.  Indeed, 
the  little  hellraiser  does  get  some  action  in  the  form 
of  Jennifer  Tilly,  far  from  the  glory  days  of  Bullets  Over 
Broadway.  Among  other  Ontario  locations,  director 
Ronny  Yu  brought  the  production  to  the  University  of 
Toronto,  perhaps  because  creepy  and  vaguely  unsat- 
isfying sex  scenes  feel  right  at  home  on  a  university 
campus.  Bride  of  Chucky  was  released  one  year  after 
another  U  of  T-shot  movie,  Good  Will  Hunting.  Oddly 
enough,  only  one  of  these  two  films  was  mentioned  on 
my  residence  tour 

WES  CRAVEN  PRESENTS  DRACULA  2000  (2000) 

Bram  Stoker's  classic  tale  is  updated  for  the  21st  cen- 
tury when  Count  Dracula  (Gerard  Butler)  travels  to 
New  Orleans  to  seduce  and  kill  the  daughter  of  his 
arch  enemy,  Professor  Van  Helsing  (played  by  Chris- 
topher Plummer,  seriously).  U  of  T  turns  in  a  convinc- 
ing performance  as  New  Orleans,  and,  to  give  credit 
where  it's  due,  Gerard  Butler  is  a  lot  easier  on  the  eyes 
than  Klaus  Kinski.  While  author  Bram  Stoker  does  not 
receive  credit,  "fetish  performer"  Christopher  Allen 
does. 

THE  SKULLS  II  (2002) 

A  direct-to-video  sequel  to  the  staggeringly  unpopular 


Joshua  Jackson  film  from  2000;  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
ducers were  unable  to  lure  even  Mr  Jackson  into  this 
film  is  not  promising.  I  haven't  seen  The  Skulls  II,  but  an 
IMDb  user  comment  from  "ragreen259"  asks  thought- 
fully, "Who  fished  this  turd  out  of  the  pool?" 

THE  INCREDIBLE  HULK  (2008) 

While  technically  not  a  horror  film,  this  film  boasts  a 
giant  monster  in  it,  so  it  counts.  More  importantly,  it 
included  scenes  shot  in  and  around  Toronto,  includ- 
ing a  few  unconvincing  CGI  action  scenes  at  St.  George 
Campus.  During  the  extended,  Godzilla-like  monster 
vs.  monster  action  finale,  moviegoers  across  the 
world  asked  each  other  how  a  Sam  the  Record  Man 
store  ended  up  in  Harlem,  and  why  the  Apollo  Theatre 
looked  suspiciously  close  to  Club  Zanzibar. 

LinLE  SHOP  OF  EROTICA  (2001) 

Admittedly  not  shot  at  U  of  T  according  to  IMDb, 
the  film  was  made  in  the  bustling  metropolis  we  call 
home.  Marilyn  Chambers,  from  Behind  the  Green  Door 
and  Incredible  Edible  Fantasies,  stars  as  "Marilyn"  in 
this  soft-core  combination  of  sex  and  horror  with  an 
average  IMDb  user  rating  of  2.0  out  of  10  (based  on 
36  votes).  Just  out  of  curiosity:  why  do  you  think  Little 
Shop  of  Erotica  received  a  tax  break  from  the  Ontario 
government?  That's  yet  another  blotch  on  Mike  Harris' 
legacy. 

FEVER  PITCH  (2005) 

Queen's  Park  turned  in  an  admirable  performance 
in  this  grim  tragedy  from  the  Farrelly  brothers,  from 
which  millions  of  moviegoers  fled  screaming  at  the 
horrifying  sight  of  Jimmy  Fallon  as  a  romantic  lead. 


Self-profeEed 


OLOTKOW  comes  to  terms  with  her  love  of  the  cut-'em-up  slasher 


f:r  the  years,  I've  watched  young  women  suffer 
jattle's  worth  of  gruesome  deaths;  the  prettier, 
e  sassier,  the  closer  to  18 — the  better  Recent- 
I  watched  a  naked  woman  get  yanked  to  her 
ave  by  monstrous  tentacles,  while  her  severed 
arms  hovered  in  chains  above  the  sacrificial  pit  {Dagori). 
I'll  always  remember  the  one  who  cried  tears  of  blood 
before  throwing  up  her  innards  (City  of  the  Living  Dead). 
Watching  ladies  squirm  on  the  ends  of  long  knives,  hear- 
ing their  suspiciously  orgasmic  screams,  I've  often  asked 
myself:  who  watches  this  shit? 

In  my  case,  it's  an  outspoken  and  nitpicky  feminist.  I 
have  a  knack  for  detecting  sexism  in  unlikely  places,  and 
male  friends  are  sick  of  hearing  about  it.  Yet  I  get  off  on 
watching  one  of  the  most  barefaced  emd  egregious  mani- 
festations of  woman-hating  in  the  Western  world:  the 
horror  flick. 

One  rather  sucky  explanation  is  that  I'm  too  sensitive 
to  violence  against  women;  it  offends  me  so  deeply  that 
subconsciously,  I  hope  to  exorcise  the  shock  through 
watching  scenes  of  extreme  violence  repeatedly.  But  see- 
ing splatter  films  is  not  the  key  to  self-healing;  it's  just  a 
lot  of  fun.  1  have  to  be  honest  with  myself,  as  any  horror 
fan  must:  sadism,  masochism,  and  self-loathing  underlie 
my  viewing  habits,  to  varying  degrees.  More  important- 
ly, I  get  a  kick  out  of  it. 

Sometimes  sexism  is  entirely  excusable  for  the  sake 
of  a  great  flick.  Few  directors  devote  as  much  time  to  the 
aesthetic  of  expiration  as  Dario  Argento  does,  and  Sus- 
piria's  famous  window  scene  is  as  elaborate  as  brutality 
gets.  It's  also  somewhat  pornographic:  a  very  mcisculine 
arm  (wasn't  the  "killer"  supposed  to  be  a  witch?)  thrusts 
a  girl's  face  Into  a  window,  and  then  stabs  her  repeatedly 
as  she  lies,  panting,  on  her  back.  We  even  get  a  penetra- 
tion shot  of  the  knife  entering  her  heart.  Stage  Fright's 
scantily-clad  Italian  ladles  are  a  mere  fringe  benefit  in  a 
stylish,  cheesy  classic.  Though  I  feel  for  the  sorority  sis- 
ters at  the  receiving  end,  the  obscene  phone  calls  in  Black 
Christmas  offer  more  golden  moments  in  slasher  history. 
Often  enough,  there's  more  misogyny  than  movie,  and 
Maniac  is  a  standard  example  of  this  kind  of  picture:  join 
Frank  Zito  as  he  slaughters  New  York  broads  in  explicitly 
sexual  ways  and  pins  their  scalps  to  mannequins.  It's  ut- 
terly excessive,  but  completely  awesome. 

Within  any  genre,  there's  good  and  there's  good.  Last 


year's  Inside  is  brutal  to  a  panic  attack-inducing  degree, 
largely  to  the  fact  that  the  primary  victim  Is  a  pregnant 
woman  (it  should  be  noted  that  the  villain — and  what  a 
villain — is  a  woman;  the  filmmakers,  of  course,  are  men). 
It's  absolutely  painful  to  watch,  but  the  immaculate  use 
of  tension  and  violence  contribute  much  to  its  quality; 
the  gore  Is  abundant,  but  It's  far  from  gratuitous.  In  Hen- 
ry: Portrait  of  a  Serial  Killer,  just  about  every  woman  that 
appears  on  screen  is  murdered  (or  already  dead):  pros- 
titutes, mothers  and  their  families,  even  the  female  lead 
that  the  audience  dares  to  hope  might  live.  But  the  film's 
matter-of-fact  tone  and  Michael  Rooker's  staid  depiction 
of  Henry  Lee  Lucas  are  what  make  it  more  than  just  a 
genre  film.  It's  worth  noting  that  both  of  these  movies 
were  based  on  real  events;  the  more  you  worry,  the  more 
you  crave  cinematic  release. 

Often  enough,  there's  more 
misogyny  tnan  movie,  and 
Maniads  a  standard  example 
of  this  kind  of  picture:  join 
Frank  Zito  as  he  slaughters 
New  York  broads  in  explicitly 
sexual  ways  and  pins  their 
scalps  to  mannequins 

Unfortunately,  classics  like  these  have  stoked  the  am- 
bitions of  far  lesser  filmmakers.  Caspar  Noe's  Irreversible 
has  the  pretensions  of  an  art  film,  but  the  structure  of  a 
cheap  exploitation  flick:  a  ramshackle  plot  built  around  a 
few  shocking  scenes  and  gimmicks.  It  takes  a  lot  of  nerve 
to  establish  your  film — ^your  career — on  the  basis  of  a 
cold-blooded  and  unnecessarily  prolonged  rape  scene. 
The  makers  of  ln.side  had  nerve,  but  they  made  a  great 
film.  This  is  key:  much  like  off-colour  jokes,  outrageously 
sexist  movies  are  only  acceptable  if  they're  good. 

A  steady  diet  of  blood  and  guts  leaves  one  In  need 
of  comic  relief.  Luckily,  the  horror  genre  Is  wonderfully 
self-reflexive,  and  not  a  few  directors  have  made  virgin 
(more  often  slut)  sacrifice  fun.  Slither  makes  a  farce  of 
phallic  slaughter:  the  town  tramp  is  Impregnated  by  ten- 
tacles extending  from  the  ever-virile  Rooker's  torso;  she 


then  becomes  rabid  for  raw  meat,  expands  to  the  size 
of  a  bam,  and  bursts  with  alien  slugs.  The  Wicker  Man 
remake  Is  an  unintentionally  hilarious  parody  of  male 
paranoia  about  feminism.  Nicolas  Cage,  facing  an  island 
full  of  man-hating  drones  in  silly  clothes,  delivers  some 
of  the  best  lines  since  "Rowdy"  Roddy  Piper  in  They  Live: 
"Killing  me  won't  bring  back  your  goddamn  honey!" 
Some  horror  directors  have  even  saluted  their  feminist 
detractors:  Stuart  Gordon,  clearly  concerned  about 
sexual  reciprocity,  has  a  dismembered  head  pleasure 
Re-Animator's  female  lead. 

I'd  be  a  dirty  liar  if  I  didn't  admit  that  some  horror  mov- 
ies, however  stupid,  serve  their  basest  purpose:  titilla- 
tlon.  In  most  slashers,  the  killers — much  like  the  real-life 
murderers  they're  based  on — are  far  from  sexually  po- 
tent. On  the  contrary,  they're  driven  to  kill  by  their  in- 
adequacies— ^virginity,  gender  confusion,  and,  of  course, 
mother  Issues.  One  notable  exception  is  David  Hess,  the 
Robert  Redford  of  grindhouse:  he  kills  because  he's  so 
ridiculously,  delightfully  masculine.  Hess  started  out  as  a 
songwriter  in  the  late  '50s,  but  carved  a  niche  for  himself 
as  an  onscreen  psychopath  in  the  '70s,  playing  charac- 
ters with  names  like  "Krug  Stillo,"  "Bosco,"  and  "Ferret." 
And  carve  he  did,  as  anyone  who's  watched  Wes  Cra- 
ven's Last  House  on  the  Left  knows  qylte  well.  With  pot  as 
their  bait,  Hess  and  his  gang  capture,  sexually  humiliate, 
rape,  and  disembowel  two  teenage  girls;  it  sounds  horri- 
ble, and  it  is.  The  parental  retribution  doesn't  quite  atone 
for  the  bloodbath,  but  Hess,  as  much  as  it  worries  me  to 
admit,  is  a  pleasure  to  watch.  For  the  more  compassion- 
ate, Ruggero  Deodato's  House  at  the  Edge  of  the  Park  is 
much  less  brutal  (some  of  the  sex  is  even  consentual), 
and  features  Hess  in  various  stages  of  undress.  Aside 
from  a  particularly  tense  scene  involving  a  razorblade, 
the  Jewish  Adonis  is  in  fine,  cheesy  form — if  you  ignore 
his  love  handles. 

It's  easy  to  draw  the  line  between  politics  and  pastimes; 
we're  well  aware  that  many  of  our  cultural  indulgences 
are  sexist,  racist,  or  just  stupid.  There  could  be  a  host  of 
psychological  reasons  for  why  a  feminist  enjoys  watch- 
ing her  own  kind  get  picked  off  like  piglets;  there  are  cer- 
tainly enough  real-life  examples  to  make  me  question  my 
own  habit.  I  think  the  answer  can  be  summarized  quite 
succinctly:  horror  movies  are  harmless,  often  goofy  fun. 
And  like  anyone  else,  we're  up  for  a  good  time. 


WE  PLAN  YOUR  PERFECT 
ALL  HALLOWS  EVE  SO  YOU 
DON'T  HAVE  TO 

For  those  with  school  spirit  (or  those  who 
are  school  spirits...) 

BOULEVARD  OF  BROKEN  SCREAMS 

U  of  T's  offidal  Halloween  party,  hosted  by 

St.  Mike's  and  UC.  Odds  are  you'll  run  into 

your  PoliSd  TA  dressed  up  as  Sarah  Palin. 

(Don't  say  we  didn't  warn  you.) 

Friday,  10  p.m.  to  2  a.m.  $5. 

BLVD  Room  Night  Club  (81  Peter  Street)- 

double.blue@smcsu.com 

For  those  who  prefers  less  monsters,  and 
more  music: 

BUSYSNAPPER  HALLOWEEN  BASH 

Indie  bands  sound  so  much  better  when 
you're  dressed  like  a  Stripe.  This  party  will 
feature  sets  from  Yip  Yip,  Ten  Kens,  and 
Tonka  and  Puma. 

Friday,  8  p.m.  to  1  a.m.  $5  advance. 
Whippersnapper  Gallery  (587A  College 
Street) 

www.whippersnapper.ca 

For  the  retro  aficionado: 

COIN'  STEADY'S  4TH  ANNUAL 

MONSTER  MASH 

This  dance  party  recreates  what  Halloween 
must  have  sounded  like  circa  1962. 
Friday,  10  p.m.  to  3  a.m.  $5. 
The  Boat  (158  Augusta  Avenue) 
goinsteady@gmail.com 

Forttie  Halloween  traditionalist: 
ROCKY  HORROR  PiaURESHOWAl 
BLOOR  CINEMA 

Celebrate  the  classic  Halloween  cult  movie, 

featuring  a  live  cast  and  some  unexpected 

audience  partidpation. 

Friday,  11  p.m.  $12  for  members.  ($10  on 

Thursday  and  Saturday) 

Bloor  Cinema  (506  Bloor  Street  West) 

bloordnema.com 

For  those  who  think  the  spookiest  stories 
were  written  in  the  1 590s: 
MACBETH  AT  HART  HOUSE 

This  production,  nominated  in  2007  for  a 
Dora  Award,  is  being  revived  for  one  night 
only  by  the  Classical  Theatre  Project. 
Thursday,  8  p.m.  $15  for  students. 
Hart  House  Theatre  (7  Hart  House  Cirde) 
ofttix.ca/view.php?id=409 

For  those  who  think  the  spookiest  stories 
were  written  in  the  1990s: 
FREE  FRIDAY  FILMS: 
THEFRIGHTENERS 

In  this  1996  Peter  Jackson  movie,  a  man 

develops  the  ability  to  haunt  others'  houses 

at  will.  Get  spooked  eariy  before  heading 

out  to  other  Halloween  parties. 

Friday,  7  p.m.  Free! 

Innis  Town  Hall  (2  Sussex  Avenue) 

wvw.dnssu.ca 

For  those  who  swear  that  U  of  T's  buildings 
are  possessed: 

MUDDY  YORK  WALKING  TOUR 
OF  THE  HAUNTED  UNIVERSITY  OF 
TORONTO 

If  you've  never  heard  about  the  gnjesome 
fate  of  Ivan  Reznikoff  and  Paul  Diablos,  this 
one  is  for  you. 

Tuesday,  9:30  p.m,  $3  for  students. 
Meet  at  Morrison  Hall  (75  St.  George  Street) 
For  other  dates  and  prices,  see  www. 
muddyyorktours.com 

For  those  who  can't  stand  children  in 
butterfly  costumes: 

HAUNTED  HIGH  PARK:  COLBOURNE 
LODGE 

This  ain't  your  kid  sister's  haunted  house- 
only  those  over  18  are  allowed  to  enter. 
Friday,  7  to  8:30  p.m.  $14.29  plus  GST 
Colborne  Lodge  (High  Park,  Queensway 
Entrance) 

www.highpark.org 

For  those  who  want  their  Halloween  mega- 
sized: 

SCREEMERS  HALLOWEEN-THEMED 
PARK 

Six  haunted  attrartions,  over  120  live 

creatures,  and  your  last  chance  to  go  on 

midway  rides  this  season. 

Tuesday  through  Saturday.  $28.50  plus  GST 

Queen  Elizabeth  Building,  Exhibition  Place 

www.screemers.ca 


thevarsitysports@hotmail.com 
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Blades  of  glory 

After  downing  UOIT  and  York,  the  Varsity  Blues 
wonnen's  hockey  team  soar  to  a  6-1  record 


GRACE IM 

Varsity  Staff 


On  the  University  of  Toronto  wom- 
en's hockey  team  locker  room  door, 
a  sign  in  big  bold  letters  reads:  "Play 
like  a  champion  today."  It's  a  re- 
minder of  what  a  team  can  achieve 
together,  on  and  off  the  ice.  This 
mindset  has  helped  lead  the  Varsity 
Blues  to  a  sparkling  6-1  record  to 
start  the  season. 

Their  record's  single  blemish  hap- 
pened at  home  against  the  Queen's 
Golden  Gaels  on  Oct.  18.  The  Blues 
were  up  by  three  goals  30  seconds 
into  the  second  period.  It's  a  game 
that  should  not  have  been  lost. 

Midway  through  the  third  period, 
the  Blues  were  down  by  one.  Allow- 
ing four  unanswered  goals  over  a 
thirty-minute  span,  the  game-tying 
goal  and  eventual  game-winning 
goal  came  off  the  Gael's  power  play 
in  the  third  period.  Before  the  Blues 
could  regain  their  composure,  the 
whistle  sounded  and  the  game  was 
lost. 

It  was  a  disappointing  end  to  the 
four  game  undefeated  streak  that 
vaulted  Toronto  to  the  top  of  the  On- 
tario University  Athletics  standings. 
Their  strong  play  hid  that  they  are 
a  team  of  17  first  and  second-year 
players.  They  are  a  young  team,  but 
they  do  not  lack  experience,  leader- 


ship, or  skill.  There  was  no  excuse 
for  the  loss. 

"We  were  good  in  the  first,  but  kind 
of  let  [our  game]  slip,"  explained 
second-year  forward  Lindsay  Hill. 

In  order  to  earn  the  split  for  the 
weekend,  the  Blues  had  to  play 
like  champions  in  their  next  game 
against  the  still  fledgling  UOIT 
Ridgebacks. 

To  Miley  Cyrus  and  Stompin' 
Tom  Connors,  the  Blues  played  the 
"good  ole  hockey  game"  with  an  ag- 
gressiveness epitomized  by  their 
first  goal.  Lindsay  Hill  skated  up  the 
wing,  edged  her  defender,  and  sent 
the  puck  through  UOIT  goaltender 
Emma  Thompson's  five  hole  on  a 
terrific  rush  to  open  the  scoring. 
Emily  Milito  would  pot  two  goals 
of  her  own,  as  Karolina  Urban  also 
scored  for  Toronto. 

The  team's  aggression  was  both 
a  blessing  and  a  curse.  By  the  sec- 
ond period,  the  Blues  were  in  seri- 
ous penalty  trouble.  Of  the  seven 
penalties  they  took  that  evening, 
four  were  for  body  checking,  two  of 
which  resulted  in  a  nearly  full  two- 
minute  5-on-3  power  play  for  the 
Ridgebacks. 

"We  just  got  to  keep  our  sticks 
on  the  ice  and  be  a  little  more  disci- 
plined. We  shouldn't  be  taking  offen- 
sive zone  penalties.  We  want  to  take 
penalties  that  take  away  scoring  op- 


portunities for  the  other  team,"  said 
head  coach  Karen  Hughes.  "That  is 
something  we'll  talk  about  and  con- 
tinue to  work  on." 

Spectacular  goaltending  from 
rookie  netminder  Kendyl  Valenta, 
who  would  make  17  saves  on  the 
night  and  Toronto's  penalty  killing, 
prevented  the  Ridgebacks  from  cap- 
italizing on  the  opportunity  as  they 
fell  4-1  to  give  the  Blues  the  split. 

Play  like  champions,  and  you'll 
get  positive  results.  "Every  game  is 
an  opportunity  for  us  to  try  and  get 
better,"  explained  Coach  Hughes. 

The  York  Lions  were  left  singing 
the  Blues  on  Oct.  25,  the  third  team 
to  be  left  scoreless  by  Valenta  and 
Toronto  this  season.  Four  different 
Blues  players  would  score,  dominat- 
ing the  Lions  offensively  and  out- 
shooting  them  by  a  margin  of  35-24. 
Toronto's  defence  would  also  pull 
through  yet  another  trying  two-min- 
ute 5-on-3  disadvantage  as  Valenta, 
who  was  solid  in  net  with  24  saves, 
secured  the  shutout. 

They  played  like  champions. 


NEXT  GAME 


Nov  1.  at  4:00  p.m. 
versus  Western  Mustangs 
at  Varsity  Arena  ^ 


Blues  women's  hockey  team  maul  the  York  Lions  4-0 


MATT  McKAY 

Associate  Sports  Editor 

He  of  the  top  sports  technology  programs 
in  the  U.K.  may  have  found  a  way  to  put  the 
"play"  back  in  playgrounds. 

Play  equipment  manufacturer  Playdale 
challenged  the  U.K.'s  Sports  Technology  In- 
stitute at  Loughborough  University  to  design 
a  playing  field  that  encourages  children  to 
exercise  at  a  high  intensity. 

Insititute  Director  Professor  Mike  Caine, 
Steve  Rothberg,  Loughborough's  dean  of  en- 
gineering, and  Loughborough  PhD  candidate 
Phil  Hodgkins,  all  agreed  to  lend  their  design 
and  engineering  expertise. 

"There's  definitely  a  real  problem  with  kids 
more  sedentary  lifestyles  and/or  having  poor 
dietary  habits,"  Caine  said.  "I  think  anybody, 
parents  or  otherwise,  is  frustrated  by  that." 

After  three  years,  the  group  came  up  with 
i.play,  a  solar-powered,  interactive  play- 
ground system.  Set  on  a  circular  surface  with 
three  cylindrical-shaped  legs  placed  equal 
distances  apart,  the  legs  twist  and  snake 
above  the  ground  before  meeting  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  circle.  On  each  of  the  legs  are  activ- 
ity switches  placed  at  low,  medium  and  high 


heights  that,  depending  on  the  switch,  are 
activated  by  being  pressed,  pulled,  cranked, 
or  twisted. 

The  i.play  issues  voice  commands,  notify- 
ing the  player  to  activate  one  of  the  switches. 
LED  lights  placed  on  each  switch  flash  to  indi- 
cate which  switch  must  be  activated.  Similar 
to  a  video  game,  the  i.play  also  scores  each 
game.  The  faster  switches  are  activated  with 
high  scores.  Players  are  given  three  lives  per 
game  which  are  lost  when  the  player  takes 
too  long  to  activate  a  switch  or  activates  the 
wrong  one. 

LED  lights  and  voice  commands  give  vi- 
sually and  hearing  impaired  players  the  op- 
portunity to  play.  The  different  heights  of  the 
switches  also  help  include  players  restricted 
to  a  wheelchair. 

"We're  looking  at  how  we  can  provide  stim- 
ulus to  get  all  sorts  of  players  active,"  Hodg- 
kins said. 

The  game  also  offers  multiplayer  games  of 
up  to  six  people.  One  game  works  by  using  a 
"follow-the-leader"  concept  in  which  the  first 
player  creates  a  sequence  hitting  switches  in 
a  random  order.  The  next  players  must  copy 
the  sequence  exactly,  or  lose  their  place  in 
the  game. 


"Another  multiplayer  game  is  sort  of  like 
tag.  You  can  play  on  the  game  and  when  it 
says  "tag"  you  can  tag  your  friends  and  they 
can  go  in  and  play  for  a  few  minutes,"  Hodg- 
kins said.  "So  it's  kind  of  like  intermittent 
play." 

"Stealth  exercise"  is  at  the  heart  of  i.play 
technology.  Caine  explains  that  by  making 
the  i.play  interesting,  children  will  push  the 
boundaries  of  their  athletic  abilities  to  im- 
prove their  score. 

"This  distracts  children  from  the  discom- 
fort of  high  intensity  exercise,  making  them 
more  likely  to  exercise  longer  or  harder," 
Caine  said. 

Barry  Leahey,  director  of  Playdale,  said  the 
idea  for  developing  a  new  playground  came 
from  a  conversation  with  a  colleague  who 
had  just  been  to  the  world's  largest  fitness 
and  wellness  exhibition  in  Essen,  Germany. 

"He  said  there  was  a  lot  of  kids'  fitness 
gym  equipment.  We  started  talking,  saying 
children  shouldn't  be  using  gym  equipment 
[...]  They  should  be  out  in  the  playground," 
Leahey  said.  "So  we  thought  there  was 
some  mileage  in  there  because  going  back 
three,  four  years,  the  obesity  topic  was  get- 
ting big  news." 


Before  Playdale  created  the  i.play  equip- 
ment, Leahey  knew  that  it  needed  to  be  ro- 
bust to  stand  up  in  public  spaces. 

"We  are  just  a  bunch  of  hooligans  over  [in 
the  U.K.].  People  like  to  wreck  stuff  all  the 
time,"  Leahey  said.  "But  we've  been  manu- 
facturing play  equipment  for  over  30  years  so 
we  know  how  to  make  [it  durable]." 

Caine  admits  that  while  there  were  some 
skeptics,  the  response  to  the  i.play  has  been 
tremendous. 

In  2006,  Caine  won  a  business  innovation 
award  for  the  i.play  at  the  Internationale 
Fachmesse  fiir  Sportartikel  und  Sportmode 
(ISPO)  conference  in  Munich,  beating  out 
sports  equipment  companies  like  Adidas. 

"There's  now  35  in  the  ground  and  we've 
quoted  over  $12  million  in  business,"  said  Le- 
ahey. "To  think  that  one  unit  [costs]  $50,000, 
that's  240  units  quoted  for  people  interested 
in  buying  one  for  the  U.K." 

Currently  there  are  no  i.plays  in  Canada, 
but  that  may  change  in  the  not  so  distant  fu- 
ture. 

"Funny  enough  we  just  [recently]  had 
someone  from  Canada  contact  me  about  a 
distributor,"  said  Leahey. 
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Gastrononi}' 

WITH  JASMIN  BHAWRA 


Pumpkin  packs  a 
serious  nutritional 
punch 


Whether  you  carve  a  jack- 
o-lantern  or  admire  your 
neighbour's  squash  artistry 
from  afar,  pumpkins  are  a  sig- 
nature of  Halloween.  Pumpkin 
carving  is  a  practice  that  dates 
back  to  the  1830s.  But  there's 
more  to  jack-o-laterns  than 
carving  them  up. 

The  term  "pumpkin"  origi- 
nated from  the  term  "pepon," 
which  is  Greek  for  large  melon. 
Pumpkins  belong  to  the  Cucur- 
bita  genus,  which  also  includes 
cucumbers  and  squash.  They 
can  grow  in  a  wide  diversity 
of  climate  conditions,  with  the 
-  exception  of  extreme  cold.  In 
addition  to  their  role  as  a  Hal- 
loween decoration,  pumpkins 
have  been  used  as  an  ingredi- 
ent in  pies,  soup,  muffins,  and 
Starbucks  lattes. 

Pumpkin  flesh  is  mild  and 
sweet.  Smaller  pumpkins  tend 
to  be  the  most  useful  for  cu- 
linary creations,  as  they  are 
more  flavourful  and  tender 
than  their  larger  counterparts. 
Stored  in  cool  and  dry  condi- 
tions for  up  to  a  month,  long 
after  Halloween  cooks  can  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  pumpkin  recipes. 
By  refrigerating  a  whole  uncut 
pumpkin,  you  Ccm  extend  its 
shelf-life  up  to  three  months. 

While  mcmy  recipes  sound 
far  from  nutritious,  pumpkins 
are  a  great  source  of  vitamins 
and  minerals.  As  an  orange 
vegetable,  pumpkins  are  a 
good  source  of  beta  carotene 
and  vitamin  A.  They  also  con- 
tain antioxidants,  potassium, 
calcium,  fibre,  and  iron — nu- 
trients essential  to  maintaining 
good  health.  Pumpkin  seeds 
and  pumpkin  seed  oil  contain 
large  amounts  of  zinc  as  well  as 
healthyunsaturated  fatty  acids. 
According  to  health  and  food 
writer  Laura  Dolson,  "[Pump- 
^  kin]  seeds  are  also  loaded  with 
minerals  that  seem  to  have  an 
anti-inflammatory  effect  and 
may  even  protect  against  pros- 
tate cancer  and  osteoporosis." 
To  top  it  all  off,  raw  pumpkin  is 
low  in  calories  and  fat. 

Some  healthy  ways  to  enjoy 
pumpkin  this  time  of  year  are 
pumpkin  puree,  roasted  pump- 
kin seeds  (as  a  snack  or  in  a 
salad),  ground-beef  and  pump- 
kin saute,  pumpkin  bread,  and 
pumpkin  rice.  So  don't  get  rid 
of  that  jack-o-lantern  imme- 
diately following  Halloween 
festivities.  It  can  help  get  your 
vegetable  food  group  intake 
closer  to  the  daily  recommen- 
dation, while  also  replenishing 
your  body's  essential  vitamin 
and  mineral  stores. 


The  science 
of  zombies 


The  undead  are  generally  known  as  brain-eating 
monsters,  but  they  haven't  always  been  that  way 


In  1981 ,  a  man  wandered  through  a  busy 
marketplace  in  I'Estere,  a  small  village 
in  central  Haiti.  He  spotted  a  peasant 
woman,  Angelina  Narcisse,  and  weaved 
through  the  crowd  towards  her.  Intro- 
ducing himself  as  her  brother,  Clairvius 
Narcisse,  he  spoke  of  details  from  their 
childhood  that  no  stranger  could  know. 
Angelina  stared  at  him  in  disbelief. 

She  had  reason  to  be  suspicious. 
Clairvius  had  died  eighteen  years  ago. 

Clairvius's  story  is  one  of  the  best 
documented  cases  of  Haitian  zombies. 
While  some  may  dismiss  zombies  as 
movie  myth,  most  Haitians  believe 
they  are  real.  Up  to  a  thousand  cases  of 
zombification  surface  each  year.  How- 
ever, unlike  the  human-hungry,  blood- 
lusting  monsters  of  Hollywood,  Haitian 
zombies  are  pitied,  not  feared. 

Many  Haitians  in  rural  areas  practice 
Vodou,  a  West  African  religion  involv- 
ing spirits  cind  sorcery.  They  believe 
a  Vodou  sorcerer,  or  boku,  creates 
zombies  to  exact  revenge  on  another 
Haitian  or  acquire  slave  labour.  The 
boku  strips  a  victim's  spiritual  essence, 
called  the  ti-bon  anj,  from  the  physical 
body.  The  body,  now  deprived  of  free 
will,  becomes  the  boku's  slave. 

But  are  the  stories  of  Haitian  zombies 
simply  folklore?  Could  reports  of  zom- 
bified  relatives  and  friends  be  cases  of 
mistaken  identity,  or  possibly  mental 
illness?  In  a  country  where  deaths  are 
recognized  by  locals  but  not  doctors, 
where  bodies  are  often  buried  within  a 
day  or  less,  and  where  mental  illnesses 
go  undiagnosed,  the  zombie  mystery 
could  have  an  easy  answer. 

While  some  may  have  accepted 
these  easy  explanations,  the  possi- 
bility of  the  deceased  coming  back 
to  life  has  intrigued  members  of  the 
scientific  community.  One  interested 
scientist  was  Canadian  Wade  Davis,  a 
Harvard  PhD  candidate.  While  Davis 


did  not  believe  in  the  zombie  folk- 
lore, he  did  suspect  the  existence  of 
a  "zombie  potion."  This  concoction 
would  dramatically  lower  a  victim's 
heart  rate  and  respiration,  appar- 
ently killing  them,  but  allowing  them 
to  recover  after  a  few  days. 

Davis's  search  for  the  potion  be- 
gan in  1982,  when  he  arrived  in  Saint 
Marc,  Haiti  and  contacted  a  boku 
named  Marcel  Pierre.  Pierre  con- 
firmed the  existence  of  the  potion  and 
agreed  to  show  Davis  how  to  make  it 
for  $300  per  vial. 

Pierre  ground  parts  of  toads,  sea 
worms,  lizards,  tarantulas,  puffer  fish, 
and  human  bone  (which  he  and  Da- 
vis acquired  by  digging  up  an  infant's 
grave)  to  make  the  black,  dirt-like  poi- 
son. The  powder  is  rubbed  into  the 
victim's  skin  and  quickly  causes  perspi- 
ration, induces  nausea,  and  impedes 
breathing.  The  victim  feels  a  prickling 
sensation  throughout  their  body,  simi- 
lar to  a  limb  falling  asleep.  The  prick- 
ling progresses  to  full  paralysis  and  the 
victim's  breathing  becomes  so  shallow 
that  their  lips  turn  blue  from  lack  of 
oxygen.  In  as  short  a  span  as  six  hours, 
the  victim's  heart  rate  and  respiration 
become  so  faint  and  slow  that  they  ap- 
pear dead.  Most  of  the  time,  the  victim 
suffocates,  but  in  rare  cases,  they  can 
fully  recover  and  seemingly  "rise  from 
the  dead." 

Davis  identified  the  puffer  fish  as  the 
key  ingredient  in  the  zombie  potion. 
Puffer  fish  carry  tetrodotoxin,  one  of 
the  most  powerful  poisons  known  to 
man.  Many  documented  cases  of  puffer 
fish  poisoning  exist,  especially  in  Japan 
where  a  species  of  puffer  fish  known  as 
tugu  is  enjoyed  as  a  delicacy.  Japanese 
chefs  remove  just  enough  poison  to 
make  the  dish  non-lethal  while  giving 
diners  a  tingling  sensation  along  the 
spine.  Although  these  chefs  require 
special  training  and  licensing,  about 
100  Japanese  die  each  year  from  im- 


properly prepared  fugu. 

Tetrodotoxin  blocks  the  sodium 
channels  in  myocytes,  the  cells  that 
contract  muscles.  When  the  myocytes 
cannot  function,  the  victim  becomes 
paralyzed  and  suffocates  as  their  dia- 
phragm stops  contracting.  At  near  le- 
thal doses,  the  poison  slows  metabolic 
rate.  The  victim  remains  conscious,  but 
unable  to  move  or  speak.  If  the  victim 
survives  the  initial  paralysis  they  will 
likely  recover  once  the  poison  wears 
off.  A  Japanese  man  who  "died"  after 
eating  fugu-fish  woke  up  in  a  morgue 
seven  days  later. 

The  tetrodotoxin  theory  only  ex- 
plains half  of  the  zombie  mystery, 
though.  Once  the  victims  recover,  the 
boku  must  be  able  to  control  them.  As 
Davis  notes,  "Japanese  victims  of  puffer- 
fish  poisoning  don't  become  zombies, 
they  become  poison  victims."  While  the 
tetrodoxin  explains  how  a  dead  victim 
can  come  back  to  life,  it  doesn't  explain 
why  they  turn  into  a  mindless  slave. 

Davis  believes  the  boku  uses  a  sec- 
ond ingredient,  known  in  Haiti  as  con- 
combre  zombi  or  the  "zombie's  cucum- 
ber," to  disorient  their  revived  victim. 
Concombre  zombi  is  part  of  the  Datura 
family,  plants  with  spiny  green  leaves 
and  a  thick  woody  stock.  When  ingest- 
ed, these  plants  cause  delirium  and,  in 
high  doses,  amnesia. 

While  Davis's  hypothesis  seems  plau- 
sible, he  hasn't  yet  convinced  the  scien- 
tific community.  Kao  Yasumoto  of  To- 


hoku  University  in  Japan  analyzed 
Davis's  zombie  powder  for  tetrodotoxin 
in  1984  and  found  "insignificant  traces." 
Kao  also  adds  that  the  likelihood  of 
victims  reviving  after  poisoning  is  in- 
significant. 

Davis  defends  his  theory,  citing  vari- 
able powder  content  as  the  reason  for 
Kao's  low  tetrodotoxin  reading.  Pow- 
ders carry  vcirying  amounts  of  poison, 
since  ingredient  measurements  are  im- 
precise and  poison  levels  in  puffer  fish 
depend  on  their  species,  gender,  and 
the  time  of  year.  He  argues  Kao's  lab 
analyzed  a  less  concentrated  sample  of 
the  powder. 

As  for  the  odds  of  a  Haitian  falling  vic- 
tim to  a  perfect,  near-lethal  amount  of 
tetrodotoxin,  Davis  agrees  that  it  must 
be  a  rare  occurrence.  "I've  never  main- 
tained there  is  some  kind  of  assembly 
line  producing  zombies  in  Haiti,"  says 
Davis.  "I'm  not  even  saying  it's  happen- 
ing today." 

He  also  notes  that  if  the  boku  uses  too 
much  poison,  the  victim  simply  dies. 
Too  little,  and  the  victim  falls  ill  but  re- 
covers. In  either  case,  no  one  knows  of 
the  boku's  failure. 

Critics  will  continue  to  argue  that 
Davis's  research  proves  nothing,  and 
that  he  failed  to  find  the  smoking 
gun — an  actual  zombie.  But  this  was 
never  his  goal.  "How  many  zombies 
there  are  is  not  the  question,"  he  ex- 
plains. "It  doesn't  really  matter  as  long 
as  it's  a  possibility." 


This  month  in  climate  change 

ALEXANDRA  HEENEY  reports  on  climate  change  news  for  October 


Between  the  Canadian  and  US  elec- 
tion races  and  the  global  financial 
crisis,  climate  change  has  been  at  the 
forefront  of  discussion. 

Climate  change  policy  became  a  se- 
rious topic  of  debate  and  discussion  in 
the  Canadian  election.  Both  Elizabeth 
May  and  Stephane  Dion  proposed  re- 
placing income  taxes  with  consump- 
tion taxes,  providing  ordinary  citizens 
with  tax  breaks  and  polluters  paying 
for  the  pollution  they  create.  Eliza- 
beth May  pushed  her  agenda  in  the 
national  debate  and  Dion  plugged  his 
Green  Shift  plan  across  the  country. 
Jack  Layton  entered  the  fray  with  a 
cap-and-trade  plan  for  carbon.  While 
Stephen  Harper  was  pushing  intensity 
targets  and  supporting  increased  en- 
ergy efficiency,  he  did  not  meet  Kyoto 
Protocol  targets. 


In  1997,  Canada  signed  the  Kyoto 
Protocol,  an  international  agreement 
to  stabilize  greenhouse  gas  concentra- 
tions in  the  atmosphere.  The  Protocol 
called  for  a  six  per  cent  cut  in  green- 
house gas  emissions  from  1990  levels 
by  2012.  Canada's  emission  levels  have 
risen  27  per  cent  since  1990.  In  2007, 
the  Conservative  government  an- 
nounced that  by  2020  it  would  cut  C02 
emissions  by  20  per  cent  from  2006 
levels.  Meeting  this  target  would  fall 
short  of  Canada's  Kyoto  agreement. 

In  an  effort  to  force  Kyoto  compli- 
ance, environmental  groups  Friends  of 
the  Earth  Canada  and  Ecojustice  took 
the  federcil  government  to  court.  The 
groups  lost  the  trial  this  month.  On 
October  20,  2008,  the  Federal  Court 
declared  that  environmental  policy 
was  an  inherently  political,  rather 


than  legal,  issue. 

South  of  the  border,  presidential 
candidates  John  McCain  and  Barack 
Obama  both  defend  more  aggressive 
action  on  climate  change.  They  sup- 
port reductions  in  greenhouse  gas 
emissions  and  propose  to  reach  these 
reductions  by  a  cap  and  trade  program, 
through  research  and  development  in 
green  technologies.  Obama  sets  the 
most  aggressive  targets:  "ensuring  10 
per  cent  of  our  electricity  comes  from 
renewable  sources  by  2012,  and  25  per 
cent  by  2025"  and  "implement[ing]  an 
economy-wide  cap-and-trade  program 
to  reduce  greenhouse  gas  emissions 
80  percent  by  2050."  John  McCain's 
platform,  on  the  other  hand,  proposes 
to  return  emissions  to  2005  levels  by 
2012,  return  to  1990  levels  by  2020,  and 
be  at  1990  levels  before  2030. 


While  climate  change  may  not  re- 
ceive as  much  attention  on  the  politi- 
cal agenda  due  to  the  financial  crisis, 
it  hasn't  had  the  same  effect  on  com- 
mercial efforts.  In  a  recent  Reuters 
article,  it  was  noted  that  many  com- 
mercial efforts  to  fight  climate  change 
through  carbon  offsetting  would  not 
be  affected  by  the  financial  crisis. 
Many  large  companies  such  as  Marks 
&  Spencer  and  Yahoo!  Inc.  have  com- 
mitted to  fighting  climate  change,  and 
their  efforts  to  reduce  their  carbon 
footprint  comprise  a  huge  part  of 
their  public  image.  Shelagh  Whitley, 
voluntary  asset  portfolio  manager  at 
carbon  offset  sellers  Cameo  told  Reu- 
ters that  "Companies  who  made  very 
public  statements  about  their  climate 
change  aims  will  find  it  difficult  to  go 
back  on  them." 


AU  ADVANTAGE  217:  FLEXIBILITY 


Courses  to  keep  you 
on  the  right  course. 


AU  Student  Tamara  in  Kingston,  Ontario,  Canada 

AU  is  the  place  to  pick  up  the  classes 
you  need  to  get  your  degree. 

Athabasca  University  is  the  perfect  plug-in  for  your  academic  career.  Whether  you 
need  additional  credits  to  graduate  from  your  institution,  or  prerequisites  to 
complete  your  degree,  we  can  help. 

AU  offers  over  700  courses  and  nearly  90  undergraduate  and  graduate  programs. 
With  over  37,000  students  across  the  country  and  around  the  world,  AU  has  helped 
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So  why  not  take  the  next  step?  Research  your  options  online,  view  a  university 
calendar,  or  contact  AU's  Information  Centre  at  1-800-788-9041  for  advice  on  how 
to  get  started. 

Flexibility.  Another  reason  why  AU  stands  out  as  a  global  leader  in  distance 
learning  excellence. 


Standouts 

www.athabascau.ca/standout 

1-800-788-9041 
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See  yeu  at  the  game 


»  U  of  T  Students  are  FREE! 


Basketball 
Saturday,  November  1 

Women  vs  Ryerson  -  6:00  p.m. 
Sports  Gym 

HOCKEY 

Friday,  October  31 

Men  vs.  RMC  -  7:30  p.m. 
Varsity  Arena 

Saturday,  November  1 

Women  vs.  Western  -  4:00  p.m 
Men  vs.  Queen's  -  7:30  p.m. 
Varsity  Arena 

ValieybM 

Friday,  October  31 

Women  vs  Queen's  -  6:00  p.m. 
Men  vs  Queen's  -8:00  p.m. 
Sports  Gym 

Saturday,  November  1 

Women  vs.  RMC  - 12:00  p.m. 
Men  vs.  RMC  -2:00  p.m. 
Sports  Gym 


TICKET  ©BREAK 


HUMBER 

Ihe  Business  School 


I  earned  my  undergraduate  degree. 

Now,  I  want  a 
rewarding  career* 

*not  just  a  Job 

In  less  than  one  year,  Humber 
postgraduate  programs  will  help 
you  launch  your  career  in: 

•  Financial  Planning 

•  Human  Resources 

•  International  Development 

•  International  Marketing 

•  Marketing  Management 

•  Public  Administration 

Building  on  your  university  degree, 
Humber's  postgraduate  programs  offer  a 
concentrated  curriculum,  career-focused 
courses  and  practical  field  placements. 
You'll  gain  the  real-world  experience  and 
skills  that  employers  value  most. 
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VARSITY  FEATURE 


The  Varsity 


Everything  you  wanted  to 
know  about  sex,  but  were 
afraid  to  asl(  your  grandpa 

At  this  weekend's  sex  convention 
the  only  people  getting  off  were  seniors 


WYNDHAM  BETTENCOURT-MCCARTHY 

Resident  Sexpert 

"It's  about  pleasure  of  the  mind,  not  the 
flesh,"  explains  dominatrix  Miss  Barbie  Bitch 
as  she  shows  me  the  bondage  cage. 

The  box  is  a  steel  rectangle,  only  slightly 
larger  than  a  dog  carrier,  complete  with  a 
studded  collar  hanging  from  the  top.  "I'll 
leave  a  sub  in  there  overnight  or  so,"  she 
shrugs.  We  move  on  to  the  bondage  coffin,  as 
she  urges  me  to  get  inside.  "When  you  don't 
have  someone  in  it,  you  can  use  the  coffin  to 
hold  your  laundry  or  towels,"  she  says,  a  reg- 
ular Martha  Stewart  with  a  cat  o'  nine  tails. 

Barbie  Bitch,  who  has  spent  nearly  two 
decades  as  a  dominatrix,  fit  right  in  at  this 
weekend's  Everything  To  Do  With  Sex  Show. 
Lodged  into  a  convention  room  at  Exhibition 
Place,  a  19-plus  audience  revelled  in  smut. 
While  some  came  to  watch  pole-dancers  or 
have  a  porn  star  instruct  them  on  the  best 
way  to  lick  a  nipple,  others  were  there  to  sim- 
ply pick  up  an  extra  pair  of  flogging  gloves, 
or  sample  a  cake  in  the  shape  of  a  large  phal- 
lus. Larry  David  would  be  proud. 

In  a  nation  that  recently  re-elected  a  pro- 
abstinence  Conservative  government,  open 


discourse  about  sex  seemed  liberating.  Yet 
the  most  shocking  aspect  of  the  convention 
wasn't  the  genital  shavers  or  portable  dun- 
geon equipment,  but  rather  the  attendees. 
I  had  been  expecting  youngsters  in  body 
paint,  but  the  average  age  seemed  to  be 
about  45.  In  fact  most  could  have  starred  in 
those  Stephen  Harper  campaign  ads. 

Compared  to  our  European  neighbours. 
North  Americans  have  always  been  pret- 
ty uptight  about  sex.  Seeing  grey-haired 
husbands  pose  with  porn  stars  and  post- 
menopausal women  in  nipple  tassels  made 
me  feel  hopeful,  yet  it  was  sad  to  see  so  few 
young  people  in  attendance.  Does  it  really 
take  us  30  years  of  sexual  activity  before  we 
can  say  the  word  "masturbate?"  I  know  I'm 
still  working  on  it. 

It's  scary  that  we've  created  a  society 
where  "orgasm"  is  a  more  offensive  word 
than  "murder,"  and  we'd  prefer  to  watch  two 
men  on  television  kill  each  other  than  kiss. 
I  was  happy  that  the  attendees  felt  relaxed 
enough  to  publicly  lick  chocolate  dildos,  but 
the  event  still  had  a  secret,  back-alley  aura. 
Take  the  investment-banker  type  who  whis- 
pered to  his  girlfriend,  "I  just  don't  want  to 
run  into  anybody  I  know,  that's  all." 

God  bless  the  old  timers  whose  age  has 


made  them  comfortable  with  kink.  "If  you 
know  you're  a  dom,  you  know  that  it  means 
being  one  in  every  aspect  of  your  life,"  Miss 
Barbie  tells  me.  She's  strapping  her  sub, 
a  mid-sixties  man  in  a  pink  brassier  wear- 
ing a  nametag  that  reads  "Miss  Bitch's  Pain 
Pig,"  into  a  bondage  chair.  When  I  ask  her 
what  the  downside  is  to  being  a  professional 
dominatrix,  she  smiles  wickedly.  "There's 
no  such  thing." 

Further  down  the  hall  1  find  "The  Dun- 
geon," a  section  where  cameras  are  banned. 
Inside,  a  woman  is  being  tied  to  a  spider 
web-like  contraption,  while  a  man  in  leather 
masks  paddles  someone  bent  over  a  bench. 
I  approach  a  man  carrying  what  looks  like  a 
toolbox.  In  his  hand  is  a  bulb  of  static  elec- 
tricity, which  looks  like  a  miniature  of  the 
ball  you  touch  at  the  Science  Centre  to  make 
your  hair  stand  up.  I  hold  out  my  hand,  and 
the  demonstrator  gives  me  a  series  of  elec- 
trical shocks  down  my  palm,  described  as 
the  feeling  of  being  tattooed.  When  I  inquire 
if  it's  intended  for  use  all  over  the  body,  he 
nods.  He  informs  me  that  there  might  be 
some  burning  or  scabbing  after  a  long  play 
session.  "But  nobody  has  ever  died  from  it — 
that  we  know  of." 

Further  along,  I  sit  in  a  thousand-dollar  sex 


chair,  and  bounce  on  a  "sex-ercise  ball"  as  a 
couple  next  to  me  browse  for  the  right  scent- 
ed lubricant.  I  want  to  get  as  much  education 
as  possible,  so  I  head  to  the  seminar  section 
where  a  tiny  Japanese  woman  in  her  late  for- 
ties discusses  anal  beads.  Sexpert  Midori 
quickly  puts  the  audience  at  ease,  promising 
to  answer  any  questions.  When  someone  in- 
quires about  semen,  she  informs  us  that  you 
can  change  the  taste  of  your  juices  by  con- 
suming certain  liquids,  like  pineapple  juice. 
Her  advice  on  anal  sex  is  pretty  spot-on:  "Ev- 
erybody has  an  asshole,"  she  delivers  to  the 
man  in  the  first  row.  "It  doesn't  mean  you  have 
to  be  one." 

Midori's  focus,  like  most  of  the  presenters, 
is  education.  After  an  afternoon  of  browsing 
through  the  stands,  "normal"  sex  seems  rela- 
tive. If  sweatpant-clad  suburbanites  seem  so 
comfortable  purchasing  videos  of  the  "Naugh- 
ty Newfie,"  why  is  my  generation  embarrassed 
even  discussing  coitus?  If  age  begets  wisdom, 
1  think  I  should  listen  to  my  elders.  "Everyone 
should  work  towards  being  a  'try-sexual,'" 
Midori  tells  me.  "It's  better  to  have  adven- 
tured and  spilled  some  lube  along  the  way." 
Wise  words,  I  think  to  myself,  as  I  smile  at  the 
Grandpa  clad  in  the  golden  man-thong,  walk- 
ing towards  the  exit. 


Where  do  ideas  that 

change  the  world  come  from? 


'in' 


Getting  to  the  bottom  of  bullying 

Why  do  overweight  kids  get  bullied  more  thai\  others?  If  s  a 
question  pondered  by  Atif  Kukaswadia,  a  Master's  candidate  from 
our  Department  of  Sociology.  To  answer  it,  he  often  finds  inspiration 
over  a  coffee  at  a  favourite  coffee  shop  on  the  edge  of  campus. 

Atif  chose  Queen's  for  the  "free  flow  of  ideas"  that  come  from 
small  class  sizes  and  deep  interaction  between  students  and  faculty. 
And  whatever  link  exists  between  bullying  and  obesity,  Atif  and  his 
colleagues  will  be  among  the  first  in  the  world  to  find  it. 

Looking  for  a  place  to  put  yourself  and  your  ideas  to  the  test? 
Come  to  Queen's. 

To  learn  more  about  Queen's  Graduate  Studies, 
or  to  apply,  visit  www.queensu.ca/sgs 


CLASSIFIEDS 


HELP  WANTED 


VOLUNTEER  MENTORS  NEEDED 

to  assist  students(grades  5-8)one-on  one 
to  complete  exciting  projects,  one  hour 
per  week  for  10-12  weeks.  Orientation  is 
at  the  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in 
Educ,  U  of  Ton  a  Sunday  morning.  Please 
contact  John  Bertram(416-949-5869)or 
destress23@yahoo.ca. 

JAPANESE  TRANSLATOR  WANTED 

To  translate  Japanese  written  documents 
into  English.  Flexible  hours  and  can  work 
at  home.  Please  contact  through  email: 
sskim2512@yahoo.ca 


BOURGEOIS  DANCE  STUDIOS 

So  You  Think  You  Want  To  Learn  To 
Dance?  Hip  Hop,  Commercial  Jazz, 
Ballet,  Breakdance,  Yoga,  Pop  Per- 
formance, Musical  Theatre  Audition. 
Registered  &  Drop-In  Classes  Down- 
town. WWW.N1C0LEB0URGE0IS.COM 
416.843.5446. 


TUTORING 


FOR  SALE 


VINYL  RECORDS  &  CDs 

High  quality,  hand-picked  selec- 
tion. Major  &  minor  musical  genres. 
We  buy  and  sell.  3  minutes  S  of  College 
&  St.  George,  18  Baldwin.  416-979-2822. 
Around  Again  Records. 


MATH,  STATS,  AND  SCIENCE  TUTOR 
AVAILABLE 

All  first  and  second  year  courses,  includ- 
ing organic  chemistry  and  statistics.  Ask 
about  our  downtown  satellite  office. 
www.mostly-math.com  416-502-1717 

MCAT.  TOEFL.  lELTS,  ORE 
AND  GMAT  TUTORING 

No  minimum  hours  to  sign  up  for,  pay-as- 
you-go  system,  resources  supplied. 
www.mostly-math.com  416-502-1717 

GET  HELP  NOW 
TUTOR,  35  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE 

Specializing  in  MATH  135,  CHM  139,  ECO 
220.  Past  tests  and  exams  with  solutions 
available  for  practice.  (416)  785-8898. 


SERVICES 


EDITING 


ATTENTION  PHARMACY  STUDENTS, 
PHARMACISTS  &  ANYBODY  ELSE 

Retired  pharmacy  grad  writes  on  the 
future  of  pharmacy  on  his  blog  and  other 
topics. 

Go  to  http://murrayrubin.blogspot.com 


EXPERT  PROFESSIONAL  EDITING 

From  format  to  style,  of  academic  arti- 
cles, theses,  and  dissertations.  Graduate 
students  only.  APA,  MLA  styles  are  spe- 
cialties. Mary  Anne  Carswell,  MA,  MEd, 
mcarswell@sympatico.ca,  416-303-3106. 


VARSITY  CLASSIFIEDS  cost  $12.00  for  twenty-five  words.  $0.25  for  each 
additional  word.  Rates  include  one  line  of  bold  type  for  the  ad  header. 
No  copy  changes  after  submission.  Submit  ads  by  email,  mail  or  phone. 

Ads  must  be  submitted  at  least  four  days  prior  to  publication. 
Varsity  Classifieds,  21  Sussex  Ave,  Suite  #306,  Toronto,  ON,  M5S 1J6. 
Call  416-946-7604  or  email  ads@thevarsity.ca. 


AUASATWOOD 

The  W/talks  with  Massey  lecturer  Margaret 
Atwood  about  debt  in  the  face  of  national  crisis 
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THE  GODLESS  LIBERAL 
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PZ  Meyers  compares  religion  to  #  :  Is  Palin  too  pretty  for  politics? 
masturbation 
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UISU  hires  insider  as  exec 


Staffer  Adam  Awad 
fills  VP  vacancy 

TANZEEL  HAKAK 


The  University  of  Toronto  Students' 

Union  appointed  staffer  Adam  Awad  as 
the  new  VP  university  affairs  on  Thurs- 
day. In  a  committee  meeting  at  Hart 
House,  the  UTSU  board  of  directors 
elected  Awad  over  French  Club  presi- 
dent Antonin  Mongeau.  The  number  of 
votes  for  each  candidate  aren't  known, 
as  The  Varsity  was  asked  to  leave  during 
the  vote. 

Awad  is  a  former  founding  editor  of 
a  Woodsworth  College  magazine,  the 
Ginger,  and  has  been  on  the  union's 
payroll  as  executive  assistant  since 
last  October 

The  former  VP  UA,  Binish  Ahmed,  is 
now  an  Arts  &  Science  Student  Union 
exec.  Ahmed  resigned  at  the  beginning 
of  the  school  yecir  citing  personal  rea- 
sons. UTSU  immediately  announced  that 
no  elections  would  be  held  in  selection 
of  the  new  VP.  UTSU  bylaws  states  that 
vacancies  occurring  after  the  month 
of  August  may  be  filled  by  an  appoint- 
ment rather  than  by-elections.  A  hiring 
committee  headed  by  VP  internal  affairs 
Adnan  Najmi  selected  Awad  and  Mon- 
geau out  of  the  five  applicants  who  had 
applied  for  the  position.  Nominations 
were  open  for  21  days  and  followed  by  a 
competitive  evaluation. 

During  Awad's  four  years  at  U  of  T,  he 
has  been  closely  involved  with  campus 
life.  Awad  has  organized  many  USTU 

SEE 'AWAD' -PG  3 


UTSU  staffer  Adam  Awad  beat  out  French  Club  president  Antonin 
Mongeau,  his  only  remaining  competition,  to  snag  the  VP  university  affairs 
position.  UTSU's  board  of  directors  selected  Awad  last  Thursday. 


ASSU  wiped  dean? 

After  rival  slate  sweeps  new  election, 
provost  to  release  union  funds 


JUSTIN  LEUNG 


A  slate  led  by  Colum  Grove-White 
swept  the  scandal-ridden  Arts  &  Sci- 
ence Students'  Union  at  its  council 
meeting  last  Tuesday.  In  September, 
the  administration  withheld  funding 
and  recommended  a  new  election 
after  completing  a  review  of  their 
controversial  elections.The  deci- 
sion came  after  The  Varsity  revealed 
improper  collaboration  between  the 
elections  chair  and  former  president 
Ryan  Hayes,  who  defeated  Grove- 
White  in  the  contested  spring  elec- 
tions. Hayes  resigned  after  ASSU's 
funding  was  frozen. 

ASSU  is  the  largest  course  union 
on  campus,  representing  some 
23,000  students  and  receiving 
$345,000  per  year  in  student  levies. 

"It  is  quite  clear  from  the  first  two 
elections  that  1  have  a  vastly  differ- 
ent agenda  from  previous  execu- 
tive who  focused  on  social  justice 
issues,"  said  Grove-White  said.  He 
added  that  his  priorities — limiting 
the  union's  activities  to  academic 
matters  and  bringing  transparency 
and  legitimacy  to  its  systems — were 
vital  to  restoring  confidence  and  au- 
thority to  ASSU. 

Grove-White  voiced  his  opposi- 
tion to  projects  that  would  reflect 
the  political  views  of  executive 
members.  He  said  he  would  imme- 


diately commission  a  constitutional 
review  to  examine  ways  to  augment 
the  constitution  and  ensure  its  pro- 
tection from  executive  members' 
self-interest. 

Grant  Gonzales,  who  was  elected 
as  an  executive  member,  echoed  the 
need  to  restore  an  academic  focus 
to  ASSU.  He  cited  Turnitin.com  and 
academic  changes  being  discussed 
by  the  faculty  council  as  important 
issues  for  students.  "That  [is]  what 
ASSU  should  be  about  as  opposed 
to  last  year,"  Gonzales  said. 

Last  week  Gonzales,  who  is  also  a 
student  representative  on  Govern- 
ing Council,  voted  in  favour  of  presi- 
dent David  Naylor's  Towards  2030 
framework,  which  calls  for  corpora- 
tizing  research  at  U  of  T  and  hints 
at  increased  tuition  fees.  U  of  T"s  un- 
dergraduate, part-time,  and  gradu- 
ate student  unions  all  vehemently 
opposed  the  framework. 

Elected  execs  include  Iram  Yu- 
nus,  a  returning  exec,  and  Kimberly 
Stemhorn,  both  from  Grove-White's 
spring  election  slate.  Former  U  of  T 
Student  Union  exec  Binish  Ahmed 
also  won  an  exec  spot. 

Responding  to  the  three  outstand- 
ing labour  grievances  that  had  been 
filed  by  staff  against  ASSU,  Grove- 
White  said  that  they  would  be  re- 
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Quest  for  students 


New  private  uni  suffers  poor  enrolnnent 


AMINA  STELLA 

Quest  University  Canada,  the  coun- 
try's newest  private  university,  has 
not  yet  reached  a  quarter  of  its  ca- 
pacity. Designed  for  800  students, 
the  school's  current  population 
is  142,  of  which  40  per  cent  are  in- 
ternational students.  Quest  was 
modeled  after  elite  U.S  schools, 
with  tuition  at  $24,500  a  year  and 
teaching  methods  nearly  unrecog- 
nizable to  U  of  T  students.  Private 
donors  have  given  Quest  $100  mil- 
lion, which  suggests  high  expecta- 
tions, but  this  has  not  led  to  higher 
enrolment. 

Quest  students  are  taught  in 
small  classes  using  a  technique 
called  block  programming,  which 
allows  more  direct  contact  be- 
tween teachers  and  students.  The 
average  Quest  student  attends  four 
"blocks,"which  focus  on  one  course 
and  last  three  and  a  half  weeks. 


in  each  academic  term.  A  year  is 
made  up  of  two  terms,  which  run  in 
fall,  spring  and  summer.  Students 
can  choose  the  terms  they  want  to 
attend  and  accelerate  their  studies 
by  adding  an  additional  third  term. 

In  the  meantime,  travel  grants 
are  offered  to  students  who  want  to 
tour  the  university.  There  are  blogs 
and  videos  available  online  that 
highlight  different  aspects  of  the 
school  and  the  option  to  chat  live 
with  an  admissions  counselor  on 
the  Quest  website.  The  university 
is  encouraging  its  students  join  in 
recruiting  efforts  by  going  back  to 
their  old  high  schools  and  bringing 
back  at  least  one  student  for  the  fol- 
lowing school  year. 

Melanie  Koenderman,  director  of 
student  affairs,  said  in  ain  interview 
that  students  are  accepted  into 
Quest  using  a  "holistic"  approach 

SEE 'QUEST' -PG 3 


Private  Canadian 
universities  are  small 
and  lesser  known. 
Here's  a  sampling: 

Trinity  Western  University 
Langley,  B.C. 
60-65%  minimum  high 
school  average 
$17,460  per  year 
4,000  students 

University  Canada  West 
Victoria,  B.C. 

65%  minimum  high  school 
average 

$16,000  per  year 
150  students 

Canadian  Mennonite 
University 

Winnipeg,  Manitoba 
60-70%  minimum  high  school 
average 

$5,550  per  year 
1,860  students 

—HILARY  BARLOW 
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Tarnished  Gold 


Photo  exhibit  documents  Canadian  mining 
companies'  exploitation  abroad 


THOMAS  SACZKOWSKI 

Toronto-based  documentary  pho- 
tographer Allan  Cedillo  Lissner  has 
spent  the  last  two  years  document- 
ing mining  operations  by  Canadian 
companies  in  Tanzania  and  the  Phil- 
ippines. The  resulting  photo  essay, 
Someone  Else's  Treasure,  contains 
rare  visual  evidence  of  the  exploits 
of  Barrick  Gold,  the  world's  larg- 
est gold  mining  corporation,.  On 
Wednesday,  Lissner  took  the  podi- 
um at  Hart  House  and  told  a  group 
of  30  the  stories  of  communities 
adjacent  to  often-hazardous  mining 
operations. 

"Just  a  few  metres  past  the  dam, 
contaminated  water — carrying  with 
it  cyanide,  lead,  copper,  and  mercu- 
ry— joins  together  with  the  clean 
water  coming  from  the  mountain 
springs  into  the  river  system,"  said 
Lissner,  describing  a  photo  from  the 
Philippines,  where  mining  sites  are 
often  in  mountains  and  contaminate 
their  river  systems. 

Lissner's  photos  exhibited  the  det- 
rimental effects  of  these  hazardous 
wastes  on  the  local  people.  Their 
stories  were  filled  with  sickness, 
death,  destitution  and  the  loss  of 
habitat.  Acid  mine  drainage  employs 


extremely  hazardous  chemicals,  in- 
cluding cyanide,  in  the  extraction  of 
resources.  Waste  is  not  properly  dis- 
posed of  and  mixes  with  water  that 
local  communities  rely  on. 

The  essay  included  photos  of  min- 
ing activists  from  Australia,  Papa 
New  Guinea,  and  Chile  protesting 
Barrick  Gold's  annual  general  meet- 
ing along  with  Canadian  activists. 
"Reactions  were  mixed,"  said  Liss- 
ner. "We  were  told  that  one  share- 
holder said  that  he  did  not  know 
what  the  company  was  doing,  and 
now  that  he  has  been  informed  he 
will  divest  his  share." 

U  of  T's  relationship  with  Peter 
Munk,  former  CEO  of  Barrick  Gold, 
has  often  been  protested  on  the  U  of 
T  campus.  Munk  donated  $6  million 
to  found  the  Centre  for  International 
Relations  named  after  him,  and  has 
since  given  another  $6  million. 

Although  U  of  T's  relationship 
with  Barrick  Gold  is  an  important 
issue,  said  Paul  York,  "The  main  fo- 
cus is  changing  the  Canadian  laws, 
which  requires  letting  people  know 
what  is  happening  abroad  with  their 
tax  dollars."  York  is  a  member  of  the 
Toronto  Mining  Support  Group,  who 
co-hosted  the  talk. 

York  said  that  Canadian  Pension 
Plan  and  Ontario  Teachers  Pension 


Luninqning  and  her  Alanqan  tribe  were  forced  into  the  mountains  by  mining  operations  on  her  island  in  the  Philippines.  They 
could  be  displaced  from  the  island  altogether,  says  photographer  Allan  Cedillo  Lissner,  who  has  spent  the  last  two  years 
documenting  communities  affected  by  Canadian  mining  corporations. 


have  shares  in  Barrick  Gold,  so  any 
Canadian  that  has  a  pension  is  indi- 
rectly funding  the  abuses  perpetrat- 
ed by  Barrick. 

"The  slideshow  was  the  first  pub- 
lic showing  in  Canada  of  photos 
of  victims  of  the  Bulyanhulu  mine 
in  Tanzania,  which  forced  the  dis- 
placement of  approximately  400,000 
people,"  York  said. 

"The  photos  were  very  sad,  yet 
they  also  showed  the  dignity,  re- 
silience and  persistence  of  the 
people  in  surviving  and  where  pos- 
sible, opposing  this  crime  against 
humanity." 


Where  do  ideas  that 

change  the  world  come  from? 


Qaeem 


Big  Brother  is  watching  you. 

Identity  theft.  Cyberstalking.  Spy  satellites.  Surveillance  cameras. 
These  are  among  the  most  critical  issues  facing  21st  century  life. 
For  Emily  Smith,  an  M.A.  graduate  of  Sociology  and  Research 
Associate  on  Queen's  New  Transparency  Project,  the  answers  are 
sometimes  found  on  an  inspiring  waterfront  walk. 

Emily  chose  Queen's  for  her  graduate  work  because  of  the  close 
interaction  between  faculty  and  students,  and  the  high  level  of 
academic  discourse  that  comes  from  it.  "Your  eyes  get  opened 
to  a  lot  of  new  perspectives",  she  says. 

Looking  for  a  place  to  put  yourself  and  yoiu:  ideas  to  the  test? 
Come  to  Queen's. 


To  learn  more  about  Queen's  Graduate  Studies, 
or  to  apply,  visit  www.queensu.ca/sgs 


;ATE  /ailMPACT 


ENG  NEER  YOUR  CAREER 


ard  is  a 


icsiuiricrii  lu  iiie  powei  oi  one  inaiviauQi  ro  arreci  posinve  cnange  in  our  sotieiy. 
The  son  of  a  freed  slave  from  Virginia,  Mr.  Hubbard  served  as  Toronto's  first 
block  Alderman,  Controller  and  Acting  Mayor  in  the  early  part  of  the  20th 
century,  where  he  was  instrumental  in  the  development  and  public  control  of 
hydroelectric  power  in  Ontario. 

We  invite  applications  from  black  undergrad  students  in  Ontario  who  have 
completed  at  least  one  year  in  one  of  the  following  areas:  Electrical,  Mechanical, 
Civil  or  Environmental  Engineering/Technology,  Computer  Science,  Forestry, 
Business  or  Information  Technology.  For  on  application  form,  visit  your  campus 
Financial  Aid/Students  Awards  Office  or  our  website  (click  on  Careers,  then 
Student  Awards).  The  deadline  is  December  31 ,  2008. 


www.HydroOneNetworks.com 


Partners  in  Powerful  Communities 


news@thevarsity.ca 


'Pick  a  fight' 

Human  rights  struggles  depend  on  responsibility, 
cooperation,  says  fornner  UN  comnnissioner 


Louise  Arbour,  the  former  UN  commisioner  for  human  rights,  spolce  at  UTSC  last 
Thursday  about  problems  in  humanitarian  aid  and  the  need  for  focused  action. 


DYLAN  ROBERTSON 


A  crowd  of  500  squeezed  inside  UTSC's 
largest  lecture  theatre  to  hear  the 
Honourable  Louise  Arbour  speak  on 
human  rights  last  Thursday.  The  Mon- 
treal native,  who  was  the  UN  High 
Commissioner  for  Human  Rights  until 
September,  gave  a  speech  entitled  "All 
Human  Rights  for  All:  A  Broken  Prom- 


ise." Arbour,  who  was  recently  named 
Companion  to  the  Order  of  Canada,  is 
also  a  former  Supreme  Court  judge. 
Her  lecture  takes  place  a  few  months  in 
advance  of  the  60th  anniversary  of  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 

The  evening  began  with  the  recount 
of  a  journey  to  Gaza  where  a  factory 
had  been  attacked  by  an  Israeli  mis- 
sile, killing  one  employee,  while  Ar- 


bour was  at  a  meeting  across  the 
street.  Bitter  silence  greeted  Arbour 
when  she  visited  the  factory  to  speak 
to  the  shaken  crowd,  and  someone 
threw  a  stone  at  her  UN  vehicle  as 
she  left.  These  workers,  Arbour  said, 
are  among  the  people  who  feel  hu- 
man rights  staff  have  failed  them. 

Arbour  touched  on  how  working 
for  peace  can  only  be  done  through 
cooperation,  and  how  equality  must 
be  put  ahead  of  past  conflicts.  Ev- 
eryone, regardless  of  nationality, 
must  be  held  accountable  for  his  or 
her  actions,  she  said. 

The  former  UN  commissioner 
also  spoke  of  Canada's  reputation 
as  a  champion  of  human  rights,  and 
of  her  experiences  in  prosecuting 
war  criminals  from  the  former  Yu- 
goslavia and  Rwanda.  Although  an 
overflow  room  with  a  projector  was 
set  up,  scores  of  students  chose  to 
sit  on  the  aisles.  During  the  Q&A 
period,  a  student  asked  how  well- 
meaning  but  uninformed  youth  can 
help.  Arbour's  reply  was  greeted 
with  a  resounding  applause. 

"You  cannot  be  at  the  forefront  of 
every  good  fight.  I  think  you  have  to 
chose  one  or  two  and  make  them  your 
own,"  said  Arbour.  "Get  an  education, 
pick  a  battle,  and  support  in  solidarity 
all  those  who  are  fighting  all  the  other 
ones  that  you  can't." 


'QUEST' -CONTINUED  FROM  PGl 

rather  than  a  high  school  GPA. 
Quest  applicants  must  submit  a 
personal  essay  and  complete  a  per- 
sonal interview.  Extra-curricular 
activities  are  also  taken  into  con- 
sideration. 

Koenderman  said  extra-curricu- 
lars  are  taken  into  consideration  so 
that  students  who  may  not  have  ex- 
celled academically,  but  have  vol- 
unteer experience,  are  also  given  a 
chance. 

For  those  who  meeet  certain  GPA 
requirements,  full  scholarships  are 
offered. 

Quest's  aim,  Koenderman  said, 
is  to  "produce  graduates  that  can 
think,  communicate,  solve  prob- 
lems, work  in  collaborative  envi- 
ronments and  make  a  difference 
wherever  they  go."  They  just  have 
to  fill  the  seats  first. 


'ASSU'- CONTINUED  FROM  PG I 

solved  once  he  officially  assumed 
presidency. 

VP  students  Jill  Matus  said  that 
the  university  administration  would 
release  the  union's  levies  on  Nov. 
5,  after  Grove-White  requested  the 
hold  be  lifted.  To  ensure  that  all  stu- 
dent societies  operate  in  an  open 
and  democratic  fashion,  Matus  said, 
a  committee  has  been  convened, 
chaired  by  political  science  profes- 
sor David  Cameron. 

When  asked  about  specific  goals, 
Matus  was  hesitant  to  provide  an 
answer  and  replied  that  it  would 
simply  be  "an  open  forum  for  stu- 
dents to  talk  about  issues  regarding 
the  democratic  process." 

She  added,  however,  that  such  ac- 
tions as  the  re-election  imposed  on 
ASSU  wouldn't  become  typical  prac- 
tice for  all  student  organizations. 


'AWAD'- CONTINUED  FROM  PGl 

campciigns,  his  most  recent  being  a  dem- 
onstration for  reduced  tuition  fees  at 
Queen's  Park  last  Thursday. 

Awad  sees  himself  as  a  bridge  be- 
tween the  student  body  and  the  adminis- 
tration. His  priorities  for  the  year  will  be 
the  development  of  the  student  union's 
equity,  university  affairs.  Drop  Fees,  sus- 
tainability  commissions,  and  reforming 
U  of  T  president  David  Naylor's  Towards 
2030  agenda. 

Like  his  competitor  Mongeau,  Awad 
expressed  his  disappointment  about  the 
2030  plan,  commenting  that  students  did 
not  have  any  say  in  it.  According  to  Awad, 
the  synthesis  report  did  not  address  any 
changes  that  require  aligned  consensus 
leading  to  intensified  relationships  be- 
tween the  students  and  the  governing 
body.  "It  is  a  document  that  affects  us  all 
as  students  and  faculty  and  we  need  to 
do  something  about  it,"  he  added. 


LSAT  MCAT 
GMAT  GRE 

Preparation  Seminars 


•  Complete  30-Hoar  Semlnais 

•  Convenient  Weekend  Schedule 

•  Proven  Test-Taking  Strategies 

•  Experienced  Course  Instructors 

•  Comprelieasive  Study  Materials 

•  Simulated  Practice  Exams 

•  Limited  Class  Size 

•  Free  Repeat  Policy 

•  Personal  Tutoring  Available 

•  Thousands  of  Satisfled  Students 


One  Month  Course :  $1070  Including 
review  materials,  1500  practice  tests; 
maximum  25  students. 

3-day  Course ;  $370  Including 

review  materials,  1500  practice  questions, 

PLUS  3  days  face  to  face  review. 

$  275 :  Re^^ew  materials  (handbook  and  DVDs) 


RPN  REVIEW: 

Nov.  3  to  Nov.  29, 2008 

(one  month) 

CRNE  REVIEW: 
Dec.  2008  to  Jan.  2009 
(one  month) 

We  also  offer: 

-  rv  and  Venipuncture 

-CPR 


EDUCATOR  :  Carmen  M.  Dimsapi,  BScN.  RN,  RNC,  CCRhi.  MA,  ACHP 

Offer  limited  to  first  2000  students. 
First  come  First  servelil 

Sign  up  for  assy  review  course  now  and  youH  get  FREE  DVDs!       G^ff  US  'Todoy 
Tel  416  630  8016  emaiI31urseseducation@rogers.com  wwMr.nurseseducatioiLCom 


The  S.  D.  Clark  Memorial  Lecture  in  Sociology 
at  the  University  of  Toronto 

INEQUALITY  ON-LINE 

Exploring  the  digital  divide  and  access  to  the  Internet 


Paul  DiMaggio 

Professor  of  Sociology 
and  Public  Policy 
Princeton  University 


Thursday,  November 6, 2008 
5  pm 


George  Ignatieff  Theatre 
15  Devonshire  Place 

Reception  to  follow 


Free  Admission  •  General  Seating 


For  more  information,  visit 
www.artsci.utoronto.ca  or 
call  416-946-5937. 


Presented  by  the 
Department  of  Sociology 
at  the  University  of  Toronto 


I  Sociology 

>  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 


THE  UKRAINIAN  STUDENTS  CLUB  PRESENTS 

5-BUCK  LUNCH 

At  Hart  House  in  the  Great  Hall 


Wed.Nov.5*l11:45ani-2:00pm 
PCMaMMa  i>Ka,Aodpi  Apy3i 


I 


HART  HOUSE 

www.harthouse.ca 

7  Hart  House  Circle  416  978  2452 


VlteJt  EirtiwiM,  TIY 
Aixaasibiltty  Fund  avMlab^: 
KCMalbilH]AtnrthouM.ca 


Personal  care  attendant  auaiiable 


BRING  YOUR  APPETITE  BACK  TO  5-BUCK  LUNCHES  ON: 

November  IQ**"  and  December  Z"^ 


OXFORD  SEMINARS 

416-924-3240 
1-800-269-6719 
www.oxfordseniinars.ca 
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OPEN  HOUSE 

mJRZWEILER 

SCHOOL  OF 
SOCIAL  WORK 


Thursday,  November  6, 2008 
7  p.m.  to  9  p.m.  at 

Wolfotid  Centre  tor  JcwLsh  Campus  Life 
{On  University  ot  "Ibronto  campus) 
36  Harbord  Street 
Toronto,  Ontario 

Ycshiva  University  has  earned  a  nation.il  antl  iiitcrnai  ional  reputation  for 
iis  flexible  study  plans,  dedicated  facuky,  and  diverse  scudeitt  body.  Over 
250  Canadians  have  graduated  from  Wureweilet  s  MSW  program.  Our 
BltKk  Program  offers  Canadian  and  other  out-of-town  snidents  the 
opportunity  to  attend  classes  irr  june  and  July  amid  the  rich  culture  and 
diverse  eiiviTortment  of  New  York  City,  with  fieldwork  from  September  to 
Mid-May  in  their  home  towns. 

Please  join  Wurzweiler  administration,  alumtii  and  students  ai  an  exciting 
and  thought-provoking  open  house.  R.S.V.K  wsswadinissions@yu.edu 
or  call  (2 1 2)  960-08 1 0.  For  more  information  about  Wur/weiJer,  visit 
wwvv.j'U.edu/vt'urzweiler 


I'  Yeshiva  University 
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Where  pop  meets  politics 

Palestine  film  test  ends  on  note  of  defiance 


From  left  to  right:  OlSE  associate  professor  Rinaldo  Walcott,  Palestinian  film  maker  Jacl<ie  Salloum  and  York  PhD 
candidate  Rafeef  Zaidah  talk  about  cultural  resistance  and  hip  hop  as  a  way  of  protesting  the  Israeli  occupation. 


SAMYA  KULLAB 


A  panel  concluding  the  first  Toronto 
Palestine  Film  Festival  discussed 
the  history  of  Palestinian  cultural 
resistance  through  art  last  Satur- 
day morning.  Drawing  on  Jackie  Sal- 
loum's  award-winning  documentary 
and  festival  closer  Slingshot  Hip  Hop, 
discussion  focused  on  the  emergence 
of  new  art  forms  as  means  of  cultural 
resistance. 

Salloum's  film  tells  the  interrelated 
stories  of  young  Palestinians  living 
in  the  West  Bank,  Gaza,  and  Israel 
as  they  discover  hip  hop  as  a  way  to 
overcome  divisions  fostered  by  occu- 
pation and  poverty. 

Based  in  New  York,  Salloum  is  a 


PLAC  : 

WO-' 


filmmaker  whose  pop-infused  work 
focuses  on  challenging  the  stereo- 
types of  Arabs  in  the  media.  "1  chose 
to  merge  pop-culture  and  politics 
in  my  work,  because  there  is  a  fine 
line  where  you  don't  want  to  sound 
preachy.  If  you  hold  a  sign  and  scream 
at  peoples  faces  it's  not  very  effective 
[ . . .  ]  I  started  using  things  people  were 
comfortable  with,  gumball  machines, 
collages,  and  toys,"  said  Salloum. 

Sling  Shot  Hip  Hop  took  nearly 
four  years  to  develop  mainly  due  to 
troubles  finding  financers  who  were 
not  keen  to  fund  the  project  about 
Palestinicm  struggles  excluding  their 
Israeli  counterparts. 

Rinaldo  Walcott,  associate  profes- 
sor in  the  Department  of  Sociology 


and  Equity  Studies  in  Education  at 
OlSE  described  hip  hop's  mobilizing 
potential.  "One  of  the  things  that  is 
really  interesting  about  hip  hop  as  an 
art  form,  is  that  every  time  you  think 
hip  hop  is  dead,  it  raises  its  head 
somewhere  else  and  appears  to  be 
relevant  again." 

Rafeef  Ziadah,  who  is  a  PhD  candi- 
date in  Political  Science  at  York  Uni- 
versity, cited  the  Black  Conscious- 
ness Movement  in  as  a  source  of 
inspiration  for  her  own  activism. 
Ziadah,  also  a  local  spoken  word 
artist  and  a  well-known  Toronto  Pal- 
estine activist  and  performer,  said 
Palestinians  are  fighting  for  their 
basic  human  dignity,  through  art 
and  culture. 


Paul  Martin,  shaken 
and  stirred 

Former  PM  on  the  financial  crisis 
and  Stephen  Harper 


KEVIN  DRAPER 


Scores  of  people  lined  up  to  shake 
a  former  Prime  Minister's  hand,  as 
Paul  Martin  stopped  by  Toronto  on 
Tuesday,  Oct.  28,  to  promote  his 
new  memoir,  Hell  or  High  Water: 
My  Life  In  and  Out  of  Politics.  Mar- 
tin was  interviewed  by  Indigo  CEO 
Heather  Reisman  at  the  Bay  and 
Bloor  bookstore. 

Martin  spoke  on  a  range  of  sub- 
jects, but  the  global  financial  crisis 
dominated  the  talk  due  to  Martin's 
days  as  a  deficit-slaying  finance 
minister. 

"[They've]  got  the  right  idea — 
you  need  to  stabilize  the  credit 
markets,"  Martin  said,  expressing 
support  for  bailout  plans  in  the 
U.S.  and  the  U.K.  He  warned  of  dire 
consequences  if  the  federal  govern- 
ment runs  a  deficit. 

"If  you  a  run  a  deficit,  your  chil- 
dren pay  for  it.  If  they  don't,  your 
grandchildren  do." 

The  former  PM  took  several  shots 
at  Stephen  Harper,  who  won  a  mi- 
nority government  in  an  October 
election  of  questionable  legality. 

Martin  became  emotional  as  he 
recounted  a  story  of  visiting  a  reser- 
vation and  offering  his  condolences 


to  a  girl  who  had  lost  a  brother  to 
suicide,  to  which  she  replied  that 
she  wasn't  sorry.  Dumbstruck, 
Martin  asked  another  reserve 
resident  what  she  had  meant,  and 
learned  that  it  was  the  third  time  a 
brother  of  hers  had  killed  himself. 
Harper's  government,  Martin  said, 
has  turned  its  back  on  Aboriginal 
issues. 

When  an  audience  member  asked 
how  Martin  thinks  Harper  would 
get  along  with  Senator  Obama 
should  he  be  elected  the  American 
president,  he  laughed  and  said, 
"Boy,  would  I  like  to  tee  off  on  that 
one."  He  then  stressed  the  need  for 
international  cooperation. 

Reisman  wanted  to  know  how 
Martin  reconciled  his  support  for 
same-sex  marriage  with  his  Catho- 
lic faith.  Martin  spoke  of  the  teen- 
age daughter  of  a  close  friend  who 
became  inexplicably  depressed 
and  suicidal.  Upon  meeting  a  fe- 
male partner  and  her  family's  ac- 
ceptance of  the  relationship,  the 
girl  recovered  and  went  on  to  ob- 
tain a  PhD  and  move  out  West  with 
her  partner.  "We  cannot  tell  people 
that  we're  going  to  put  them  in  a 
corner  and  not  understand  where 
they're  coming  from,"  Martin  said. 
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Savages,  noble  and  otherwise 

The  recent  controversy  over  First  Nations  culture  has  victimized  intelligent  discussion  over  all  else,  argues  MATT  MCGEACHY 


Painful  questions  of  cultural  superior- 
ity have  been  raised  in  Canada.  For- 
mer International  Olympic  Committee 
vice  president  Dick  Pound's  comments 
about  Native  Canadians'  "savage"  pre- 
contact  culture  sparked  major  controver- 
sy, and  Globe  and  Mail  columnist  Marga- 
ret Wente's  recent  column  defending  his 
statements  stoked  the  flames.  The  uproar 
surrounding  Wente's  piece,  which  un- 
abashedly positions  Western  culture  as 
superior  to  that  of  the  "neolithic"  Native 
Canadians,  exposes  a  painful  rift  in  North 
American  cultural  values. 

The  artificial  Anglo/Native  dichotomy 
exposes  a  startling  lack  of  intellectual  cu- 
riosity and  respect  for  empirical,  evidence 
based  inquiry.  The  cultures  of  Western  set- 
tlers in  North  America  and  Aboriginals  are 
different,  to  be  sure.  But  does  difference 
imply  superiority?  A  century  ago,  most 
European  anthropologists  and  historians 
would  have  said  yes.  1  disagree,  though  I 
might  be  accused  of  fence-sitting.  Differ- 
ence only  means  difference,  not  superior- 
ity, and  certainly  not  "savagery."  The  task 
of  intelligent  people  in  any  field  is  to  ex- 
plore these  differences  and  present  them 
fairly,  rather  than  romanticizing  theories 
and  presenting  them  as  fact. 

In  his  sweeping  History  of  Madness,  Michel 
Foucault  claims  that  the  rise  of  the  therapeutic 
asylum  in  nineteenth-century  Europe  was  the 
result  of  a  "grand  confinement"  of  those  who 
did  not  comply  with  the  goals  of  emerging  cap- 
italist states.  In  order  to  "encourage  the  oth- 


A  detail  from  Benjamin  West's  "Death  of  General  Wolfe" 
depicting  the  nascent  "noble  savage"  ideal. 

ers,"  those  who  wouldn't  work  were  placed  in 
lock  up  until  they  came  to  their  senses.  Those 
on  the  outside  were  warned  to  be  on  their  best 
behaviour.  Foucault's  treatise  raises  many 
questions  about  the  nature  of  state  control  in 
the  Western  world.  But  as  a  historical  account. 


nothing  could  be  more  flawed. 

The  rise  of  the  asylum  in  Europe  coin- 
cides with  the  Enlightenment-era  ideas 
of  physicians  and  nascent  psychiatrists 
empirically  testing  the  value  of  confine- 
ment and  therapy  in  the  treatment  of  the 
insane.  Despite  this  fact,  Foucault's  "his- 
tory" gained  currency  among  the  chatter- 
ing classes.  The  work  of  historians  who 
have  actually  investigated  the  issue  has 
been  ignored. 

Something  similar  has  happened  in  the 
field  of  Aboriginal  studies.  The  romantic 
notion  of  pastoral,  peaceable,  highly  devel- 
oped First  Nations  peoples  has  taken  on  a 
life  of  its  own.  Caged  in  by  ignorant  attacks, 
intelligent  people  have  been  forced  to  de- 
fend Native  Canadian  culture  rather  than 
research  it.  Those  who  want  to  study  rath- 
er than  rhapsodize  have  had  little  choice 
but  to  promote  the  archetype  of  the  one- 
with-nature  Native  Canadian.  This  is  akin 
to  claiming  that  Fuji  apples  are  superior  to 
naval  oranges.  Each  should  be  explored  in 
its  own  context.  Of  course,  when  speaking 
of  Native  culture,  one  is  generalizing  about 
many  different  cultures.  The  many  groups 
that  existed  in  pre-Columbian  North 
America  were  distinct,  and  while  some 
were  building  complex  urban  areas,  oth- 
ers were  leading  nomadic  lives  on  the  plains. 
This  holds  true  for  "European"  culture  as  well: 
what  is  the  primary  connection  between  Ger- 
many and  Portugal? 

In  a  response  to  Wente,  Aboriginal  scholar 
Hayden  King  of  McMaster  University  fell  into 


this  common  trap.  King  defended  Native  over 
European  governance,  showing  his  own  lack 
of  understanding  by  claiming  that  Natives 
had  strict  incest  laws  while  the  "crowned 
heads  of  France  and  England  were  as  inbred 
as  poodles."  Any  medievalist  or  early  mod- 
ernist will  tell  you  that  the  Catholic  Church 
had  stricter  consanguinity  laws  than  we  have 
in  Canada  today. 

King  also  claims  that  traditional  forms  of 
healing  practiced  in  Native  societies  have  di- 
rectly impacted  modern  medical  practice.  It 
seems  to  me  that  traditional  healing  has  little 
to  nothing  to  do  with  modern,  empirical-based 
medicine. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  traditional  healing 
ought  to  be  dismissed  as  "savage"  any  more 
than  the  practice  of  blood-letting.  Each  repre- 
sents a  unique  period  of  scientific  development 
in  two  very  dissimilar  cultures.  Every  modern 
Canadian  must  live  with  the  historical  reality 
of  European  conquest.  Sadly,  it  is  impossible 
to  know  how  traditional  healing  would  have 
developed  without  Western  intervention,  but 
we  cannot  allow  guilt  to  motivate  historical 
inquiry  and  inform  cultural  values.  Romanti- 
cizing Native  Canadian  or  European  culture 
does  little  good  for  anyone,  and  contributes 
very  little  to  genuine  understanding.  We  must 
insist  on  intellectually  sound,  evidence-based 
interpretations  of  each  culture,  and  resist  the 
impulse  to  declare  one  superior  over  the  oth- 
er. Wente's  and  King's  comments  about  Native 
culture  are  not  simply  "stupid"  or  politically 
incorrect.  They  have  both  committed  an  even 
greater  intellectual  sin:  laziness. 


Our  economy,  ourselves 

A  psychology  and  economics  major  reflects  on  the  human  side  of  capital 


"Psychology  and  economics?  That's 
an  odd  combination."  This  is  what  my 
college  chancellor  said  upon  learning 
of  my  two  majors.  His  belief — that  of 
a  grand  chasm  between  psychology 
and  economics — is  quite  common.  It's 
also  completely  misguided. 

The  perceived  divide  stems  from 
the  common  conception  of  psychol- 
ogy as  a  study  of  people,  while  eco- 
nomics studies  some  vague  and  dis- 
tant entity  known  as  "the  economy." 
Accordingly,  news  coverage  over  the 
past  few  months  has  been  a  deluge 
of  reports  on  the  ailing  state  of  this 
mysterious  something.  A  multitude 
of  questions  have  arisen  as  a  result 
of  this  coverage,  reflecting  the  sense 


of  alienation  that  most  feel  when  con- 
fronted with  this  ephemeral  monster 
The  overall  theme  of  these  inquiries, 
much  like  my  chancellor's  statement, 
can  be  summed  up  as:  "What  has  the 
economy  got  to  do  with  me?" 

In  a  word,  everything.  The  economy 
is  you.  More  accurately,  it  is  the  sum  of 
you,  me  and  every  other  person  who 
participates  in  it.  "The  economy"  is 
merely  an  omnibus  convenience  term 
for  patterns  of  commodity  production 
and  exchange  among  people  inhabit- 
ing all  corners  of  this  globe.  If  we  were 
cdl  to  disappear  tomorrow,  the  econo- 
my would  not  be  here  waiting  for  us. 
Whether  or  not  we  are  aware  of  it,  the 
economy  is  made  up  of  our  collective 
behaviours,  beliefs,  and  above  all,  our 
expectations.  A  problem  in  the  econ- 


omy, such  as  the  present  recession, 
reflects  a  problem  among  the  people 
that  compose  it.  Consequently,  its  so- 
lution is  up  to  us. 

The  health  of  an  economy  de- 
pends on  how  quickly  money  moves 
through  it.  Faster  movement  between 
buyer  and  sellers,  lenders  and  debtors 
means  more  spending,  innovation, 
and  production.  As  money  changes 
hands,  each  link  in  the  chain  depends 
on  those  willing  to  freely  pass  their 
money  cdong  to  emother  In  the  envi- 
ronment of  open  competition  and  free 
market  rule,  espoused  by  Alan  Green- 
spain  until  recently,  consumers  are 
driven  by  self-serving  motives.  Each 
person  is  eager  to  give  money  to  an- 
other because  they  stand  to  gain  per- 
sonally. In  this  system,  the  person  be- 


comes separated  from  the  economy.  1 
stand  to  profit,  and  the  economy  helps 
me  do  so. 

While  this  competitive  mentality 
has  been  effective  in  the  past,  it  also 
precipitated  the  Great  Depression, 
the  recession  of  the  early  1990s,  and 
our  current  global  meltdown.  All  it 
takes  is  a  hint  of  doubt  to  turn  that 
competitive  momentum  in  the  oppo- 
site direction.  As  individuals  begin 
to  doubt  the  economy's  profitability, 
selfish  motives  dictate  that  losses 
should  be  cut,  meaning  that  money 
should  be  pulled  out  of  investments 
and  kept  to  oneself. 

The  solution  is  a  return  to  the  funda- 
mental driving  force  of  the  economy — 
people.  We  must  re-examine  our  be- 
liefs and  expectations.  In  prosperous 


times,  we  are  led  to  believe  that  we 
exist  outside  of  the  economy.  In  reces- 
sion, however,  we  must  abandon  this 
way  of  thinking — it  can  only  send  us 
plummeting  further  and  faster  into  the 
depths.  Instead,  we  must  rediscover 
our  collective  roles  and  responsibili- 
ties to  one  another  as  defining  features 
of  our  economy.  This  approach  drove 
Franklin  Roosevelt's  thinking  when  he 
established  the  New  Deal  to  bring  the 
United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
out  of  a  seemingly  intractable  Great 
Depression.  The  economy  is  a  collec- 
tive entity  that  depends  on  coopera- 
tion. The  current  situation  once  more 
requires  us  to  make  this  a  fundamen- 
tal part  of  our  thinking — to  help  our 
economy,  we  must  remember  how  to 
help  one  another 
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Too  pretty  for  politics 

Sarah  Palin's  sex  appeal  is  bothersome  to 
feimale  voters,  argues  LENA  SHULMAN 


Sarah  Palin  is  sexy.  With  her  fit  fig- 
ure, perfect  skin,  and  adorable  fa- 
cial expressions,  many  describe  her  as 
the  first  potential  VPILF  (see  American 
Pie).  Hustler's  upcoming  pornographic 
film.  Who's  Nailin' Paylin? Adventures  of 
a  Hockey  MILF  is  sure  to  fly  off  shelves 
at  a  sleeizy  video  store  near  you.  I  wish 
I  were  making  this  up.  It's  clear  that 
sexually  charged  politics  will  only  pre- 
vent women  from  voting  for  Palin. 

Palin's  nomination  was  an  obvious 
tactic  to  grab  Hillary  Clinton  support- 
ers who  weren't  warming  up  to  Barack 
Obama.  But  Clinton  supporters  will  not 
vote  for  Palin.  Apart  from  her  lack  of  ex- 
perience and  questionable  intellectual 
capacity,  one  thing  annoys  us  more 
than  anything  else:  she's  too  attractive. 

Presumably,  one  cannot  blame 
Sarah  Palin  for  being  beautiful.  But  as 
all  women  know,  nice  clothes,  expen- 
sive makeup,  and  salon  hairstyles  can 
mean  the  difference  between  a  drunk- 
en mug  shot  and  the  cover  of  Vogue. 
The  fact  that  the  Republican  National 
Committee  spent  a  jaw-dropping 
$150,000  to  clothe  and  accessorize  the 
Palin  family  since  late  August  (while 
the  economy  was  nose-diving  faster 
than  the  enthusiasm  of  an  audience 
during  a  Joe  Biden  rant)  shows  that  we 
can  blame  her 

Palin  is  famous  for  criticizing  the 
unnecessary  expenses  that  come 
with  office,  as  shown  by  the  story  that 
she  sold  a  private  jet  on  eBay  to  save 
Alaskan  tax  payers  "a  whole  bunch  of 
money."  Both  Palin  and  McCain  love  to 
repeat  this  anecdote  to  appeal  to  the 
three  most  important  American  voter 


types:  Joe  Sixpack,  Joe  Plumber,  and 
Average  Joe.  In  reality,  the  plane  did 
not  sell  on  eBay;  an  Alaskan  business- 
man bought  it  privately  for  $2.1  million, 
$600,000  less  than  the  asking  price. 

So  she  refuses  the  private  jet  but 
spends  $75,062.63  at  Neiman  Marcus? 
Just  your  typical  hockey  mom.  While 
journalists  (and  Democrats)  every- 
where delight  in  this  double  standard, 
female  voters  are  mciking  a  subcon- 
scious connection  between  Palin's 
beauty  and  her  wasteful  spending.  How 
much  will  four  years  worth  of  clothing 
cost?  America  would  forgive  her  for 
being  "financially  careless,"  a  rehab- 
hopping  addict,  even  a  public  restroom 
fornicator — but  not  a  hypocrite! 

Imagine  if  John  McCain  had  picked 
Canada's  Green  Party  leader  Eliza- 
beth May  as  his  running  mate.  This 
hard-working  woman  would  have  little 
interest  in  Saks  Fifth  Avenue.  May's 
toned-down  makeup,  casual  dress, 
and  loose  wavy  hair  are  in  stark  con- 
trast to  the  business  suit  and  prom 
updo  usually  sported  by  the  stylish 
Palin.  May  would  be  out  there  getting 
things  done,  not  sitting  in  a  salon  chair 
for  two  hours. 

Let's  face  it:  Sarah  Palin  reminds 
us  of  the  popular  girl  in  junior  high 
who  developed  early  and  ran  for  stu- 
dent body  president,  promising  pop 
machines  in  the  cafeteria  and  rev- 
ving up  the  boys  by  batting  her  eye 
lashes  and  showing  too  much  leg.  In 
the  race  for  the  White  House,  Palin's 
sex  appeal  carries  negative  conno- 
tations that  will  keep  female  voters 
from  supporting  her. 


A  changing  climate 
for  sustainable 
energy  discussion 


I  want  to  congratulate  The  Varsity  for 
running  several  stories  on  climate 
change.  Since  almost  everything  we 
consume  is  now  made  with  fossil  hjels, 
making  the  transition  to  clean,  renew- 
able energy  in  a  socially  just  and  envi- 
ronmentally sustainable  manner  is  the 
biggest  challenge  facing  humanity.  The 
fate  of  civilization  and  the  life  systems  of 
Earth  depend  on  it. 

Last  year  The  Varsity  did  not  run  one 
article  on  this  issue,  but  under  the  direc- 
torship of  new  editors  there  are  several 
climate  change-related  cirticles  in  each 
issue.  Finally,  The  Varsity  is  addressing 
some  serious  and  timely  issues! 

The  only  disappointing  article  so  fair 
was  on  uranium  (right  below  the  cirticle 
on  the  Climate  Change  conference), 
which  falsely  suggested  that  nuclear 
energy  is  a  clean  energy  source.  Spillage 
from  uranium  mine  tailings  and  radioac- 
tive toxic  waste  (not  to  mention  the  uses 
of  uranium  in  both  conventional  and 
nuclear  warfare)  is  as  dirty  as  it  gets.  As 
the  Pembina  Institute's  website,  www. 
RenewablelsDoable.com  illustrates, 
Ontario  could  be  run  on  100  per  cent 
wind  power  if  we  adopted  an  energy 
conservation  ethic  in  this  province. 

To  his  credit,  Ontario's  Energy 
Minister  George  Smitherman  traveled  to 
Europe  to  investigate  renewable  energy 
options,  and  is  now  talking  about  less- 
ening Ontario's  originally  planned  $46 
billion  investment  in  nuclear  energy  in 
favour  of  renewables  (a  less  costly  and 
less  dangerous  solution).  For  those  who 
want  to  know  more  about  this,  there  is 
an  educational  lecture  by  Dr  Gordon 
Edwards  on  Friday,  Nov.  14,  at  12  noon 
at  Hart  House.  Lunch  will  be  provided. 

Canada  is  about  30  years  behind  the 
rest  of  the  industricdized  world  on  this 
issue  (even  the  U.S.  is  now  building  mas- 
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sive  wind  farms),  and  it  is  about  time 
that  we  start  taking  climate  change  seri- 
ously and  moving  towards  a  low-growth 
economy  based  on  energy  conserva- 
tion, local  solutions,  social  justice, 
renewable  energy  sources,  democratic 
principles,  and  respect  for  biodiversity. 
All  the  solutions  exist  and  are  being 
implemented  around  the  world,  they 
just  need  to  be  implemented  here. 

If  Obama  is  elected,  Canada  will  be 
alone  on  the  world  stage  at  climate 
change  conferences.  Harper's  perfor- 
mance at  Bali  is  a  disgrace,  but  we  need 
not  throw  up  our  hands  in  despair 
There  is  much  work  that  needs  to  be 
done  on  this  front,  especially  at  the 
local  level. 

Climate  change,  peak  oil,  and  natural 
resource  depletion  all  point  to  the  same 
sustainable  solutions.  Students  must 
start  getting  involved  in  helping  to 
implement  the  solutions,  they  cannot 
wait  for  governments  or  corporations  to 
do  this.  There  is  no  technological  silver 
bullet.  What  is  needed  is  a  wide  range  of 
solutions,  from  agriculture,  to  transpor- 
tation, to  city  planning. 

Locally,  we  must  put  pressure  on  the 
U  of  T  Administration  to  reduce  energy 
consumption  fcir  more  than  it  is  doing, 
move  towcirds  green  architecture  (mini- 
mally the  LEED  standard),  implement 
traffic  calming  (e.g.  close  St.  George  to 
cars  once  per  week),  and  divest  from 
connections  to  Imperial  Oil  and  other 
corporate  sponsors  responsible  for 
exacerbating  climate  change. 

Students  can  get  involved  in  local 
efforts  (such  as  UTERN  and  the  new 
UTSU  Sustainabllity  Commission  and 
Students  Against  Climate  Change) 
or  more  national  programs  such  as 
KyotoPlus  (from  Greenpeace),  Canadian 
Youth  Climate  Coalition,  and  the  Sierra 
Youth  Club.  Email  climate-change@hot- 
mail.com  for  more  information  of  this 
kind,  or  go  to  http://ecolink.environ- 


ment.utoronto.ca/main/  for  a  campus 
directory  or  350.org  for  general  climate 
change  information. 

Paul  York 

Students  Against  Qimate  Change 

When  it  comes  to 
American  stereotypes, 
Canucks  are  not  so 
friendly  after  all 

1  wonder  if  it  was  necessary  to  print 
the  comment  (regarding  post-sec- 
ondary education): "Yeah,  we  don't 
want  a  nation  of  dumb  people  like 
they  have  in  America."  ("Is  secondary 
education  a  right  or  responsibility?" 
News,  Oct.  20). 

Considering  the  high  volume  of 
Americans  at  U  of  T,  you  would  think 
The  Varsity  would  do  a  little  respon- 
sible editing  and  take  out  insults 
aimed  at  a  sizeable  minority  of  the 
student  body  (and  their  families).  1 
realize  that  making  fun  of  the  U.S.  has 
become  a  popular  pastime  in  Canada 
and  the  rest  of  the  world,  mostly  be- 
cause the  U.S.  is  so  widely  covered  in 
contemporary  media,  but  The  Varsity 
should  engage  in  some  non-biased 
journalism  every  once  in  a  while.  I'm 
tired  of  opening  the  paper  to  find 
another  insult  against  Americans.  I'm 
all  for  freedom  of  speech  in  the  press, 
but  a  publication  has  to  consider 
the  message  they're  sending  to  their 
readers.  Propagating  anti-American 
sentiment  does  nothing  to  strengthen 
any  bonds. 

You'd  think  Canadians  would  try  to 
maintain  their  supposed  reputation 
for  being  more  polite  than  Americans. 
You're  making  yourselves  seem  petty 
and  intolerant,  things  that  go  against 
all  forms  of  "Canadian"  friendship. 

Name  Witheld 


^he  Story 
ucading  to 
Prime  Minister 
Harpers  Apology 
on  Indian 
Residential 
Schools 


Lecturer: 

The  Honourable  Frank  lacobucci, 
C.C.,  Q.C. 


WHEN   Thursday,  November  13,  2008  at  4:30  p.m 

WHERe   William  and  Phyllis  Waters  Lounge, 
Woodsworth  College  Residence 

321  Bloor  street  West 

Free  Admission  -  All  are  welcome 
Reception  Follows  Lecture  -  Cash  Bar 


Where  do  ideas  that 

change  the  world  come  from? 


Where  science  fiction  becomes  medical  fact 

When  arthritis  or  sports  injury  hits,  so  does  the  breakthrough 
wrork  of  Dr.  Steve  Waldman  and  his  team  at  the  Hiunan  Mobility 
Research  Centre. 

By  creating  'neotissue' — artificial  cartilage  made  in  the  lab— and 
v^orking  with  proprietary  computer  programs,  their  work  creates 
treatments  that  are  less  invasive  and  more  effective  than  conventional 
procedures.  This  is  the  caliber  of  talent  and  challenges  you'll  work 
with  every  day  as  a  Queen's  graduate  student. 

A  soaring  atrium  at  the  back  of  the  HMRC  is  one  of  Dr.  Waldman's 
favourite  places  to  go  to  for  inspiration.  If  you're  looking  for  a 
cutting-edge  place  to  develop  yotu-  ideas,  there's  a  place  here 
for  you,  too. 


To  learn  more  about  Queen's  Graduate  Studies, 
or  to  apply,  visit  www.queensu.ca/sgs 


For  further  information  call  416-978-5301 
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Whole  grain  goodness 


Canada's  Food  Guide  recom- 
mends that  half  of  total  grain 
servings  be  whole  grain. 
However,  most  consumers  fall 
nowhere  near  this  recommenda- 
tion. Whether  you  buy  bread 
from  the  corner  bakery  or  the 
local  supermarket,  the  multitude 
of  options  can  be  overwhelm- 
ing and  often  confusing.  Whole 
grain,  whole  wheat,  stone 
ground,  white  bread. .  .what's  the 
actual  difference?  Many  of  us 
have  heard  that  "brown  bread" 
is  healthier  for  you,  but  many 
sandwich  options  simply  taste 
better  on  white  bread.  There 
are  vast  differences  between 
the  available  varieties,  which 
consumers  should  be  aware  of 
when  making  a  decision. 

The  main  distinction  between 
white  and  whole  wheat  bread  is 
in  the  processing  and  nutritional 
content.  Harvested  wheat  is 
comprised  of  bran,  endosperm, 
and  germ.  Each  component  is 
essential  to  the  nutrient  content 
of  grain,  as  they  contain  fiber, 
phytonutrients  and  carbohy- 
drates, and  protein  respectively. 
When  a  grain  is  refined,  only 
the  starchy  endosperm  layer  is 
left  over.  The  refining  process 
results  in  a  loss  of  up  to  30 
vitamins  and  minerals,  despite 
the  nutrient  enrichment  process 
employed  in  many  white  breads 
today. 

Not  all  whole  wheat  breads 
are  whole  grain.  In  fact,  molas- 
ses is  often  used  as  a  colouring 
agent  to  make  the  bread  look 
like  the  healthier  variety.  Labels 
such  as  "whole  grain  health"  re- 
ally translate  to  "containing  one 
to  49  per  cent  whole  grain."  In 
order  to  reap  the  benefits  of  real 
whole  grain,  the  product  should 
state  that  it  contains  "100  per 
cent  whole  grain  whole  wheat" 
as  the  first  ingredient.  In  Canada, 
a  food  can  be  advertised  as 
whole  wheat  even  with  up  to  70 
per  cent  of  the  germ  content  re- 
moved. Breads  such  as  12  grain, 
stoned  wheat,  and  whole  bran 
actually  contain  mostly  white 
flour.  For  these  reasons,  it  is  im- 
portant to  read  the  ingredients 
when  choosing  bread. 

Whole  grain  products  tend 
to  have  a  higher  caloric  content 
than  more  refined  products 
due  to  their  higher  oil  content. 
However,  whole  grain  breads 
are  an  important  fiber  source 
as  consuming  them  more  often 
will  improve  gastrointestinal 
function  and  health.  The  daily- 
recommended  consumption  of 
fibre  is  25  grams  for  women  and 
38  grams  for  men.  On  average, 
Canadians  only  eat  about  14  to 
21  grams  of  fibre  a  day.  While 
lentils  and  beans  are  the  best 
fibre  source,  it  is  often  easier  to 
incorporate  whole  grain  bread 
into  a  meal. 

Don't  be  fooled  by  the  packag- 
ing and  too-good-to-be-true  food 
manufacturers'  claims.  Both 
white  and  whole  wheat  bread 
also  contain  chemical  preserva- 
tives to  increase  shelf  life.  So 
if  you're  really  keen  on  making 
healthier  choices  you  should 
visit  the  local  bakery,  or  try  bak- 
ing your  own  bread. 


Preaching  to  the  converted 


Does  PZ  Myers'  criticism  of  religion  alienate 
those  who  nnight  need  to  hear  hinn? 


ANDREW  LOUIS 

Online  Editor 

"Religion  ought  to  be  like  masturba- 
tion. It  feels  good,  lots  of  people  do 
it,  yet  we  all  agree  public  exhibitions 
are  inappropriate." 

This  piece  of  profanity — deliv- 
ered appropriately  on  Halloween — 
comes  courtesy  of  PZ  Myers,  a  self- 
described  "godless  liberal"  visiting 
U  of  T  at  the  invitation  of  the  Ontario 
chapter  of  the  Centre  for  Inquiry,  an 
international  organization  that  pro- 
motes skepticism,  secular  human- 
ism, and  scientific  thought. 

An  associate  professor  of  biology  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  Myers  has 
achieved  notoriety  for  his  online  activi- 
ties, primarily  his  award-winning  blog 
Pharyngula  which  receives  upwards  of 
75,000  visits  a  day. 

To  most  Canadians,  the  concept  of 
not  teaching  evolution  in  the  class- 
rooms seems  bizarre;  this  isn't  the 
case  in  the  United  States. 

Like  any  good  scientist,  Myers  came 
prepared  with  data.  A  recent  survey 
found  that  only  10  per  cent  of  Ameri- 
cans believe  that  evolution  took  place 
without  a  deity  guiding  the  process. 

Almost  50  per  cent  reject  evolution 
entirely.  But  what's  more  worrisome  to 
Myers  is  another  survey  that  showed 
that  16  per  cent  of  high  school  instruc- 
tors agree. 

Evolution's  proponents  have  spent 
decades  blocking  the  teaching  of  Cre- 
ationism  through  the  legal  system.  But 
as  he  observes,  "ignoring  the  culture 
in  which  it  is  embedded  is  doomed  to 
failure." 

To  him,  the  real  target  is  obvious: 
religion. 

While  raised  a  Lutheran,  Myers  found 


it  difficult  to  take  key  doctrines  serious- 
ly when  preparing  for  his  confirmation. 
For  instance,  "if  1  trust  in  someone  who 
was  killed — but  not  really  killed — then 
I'll  be  forgiven  for  gremdma  eating  an 
apple  a  few  thousand  years  ago?" 

He  scorns  those  who  find  science 
and  religion  compatible,  seeing  it  as 
"epistemically  empty  and  unverifiable." 
It  represents  a  competing  but  inferior 
way  of  knowing  that  must  be  rooted 
out  of  popular  culture.  This  means  "a 
little  rudeness  is  called  for." 

Says  Myers:  "We  need  to  stcul: 
screaming  and  yelling  and  telling  these 
people  that  they're  nuts." 

A  man  who  practices  what  he  preach- 
es, Myers  recently  got  his  hands  on  a 
communion  wafer,  pierced  it  with  a 
rusty  nail,  and  threw  it  in  the  garbage. 
To  demonstrate  his  impartiality,  he 
also  added  a  ripped  copy  of  the  Qur'an 
and  fellow  atheist  Richard  Dawkins' 
bestseller.  The  God  Delusion.  "Nothing 
must  be  held  sacred,"  he  declared. 

He  received  18,000  outraged 
emails — before  he  stopped  counting. 
So  strong  was  the  reaction  that  his  uni- 
versity had  a  dedicated  staff  member 
to  deal  with  outraged  Catholics  calling 
for  his  dismissal. 

But  when  some  went  as  far  as  to  call 
his  act  worse  than  the  Holocaust,  it  un- 
derscored to  him  that  "religious  beliefs 
are  not  only  silly  but  deplorable." 

For  a  personality  that  evokes  such 
strong  reactions  on  the  Internet,  My- 
ers' talk  was  a  rather  staid  affair.  A  soli- 
tary moment  of  discord  arose  when  a 
cry  of  "we're  here  to  hear  PZ"  rang  out 
from  an  audience  member  frustrated 
by  the  stream  of  enthusiastic  ques- 
tions that  had  brought  Myers's  talk  to 
a  near  standstill. 

A  few  angry  picketers  or  at  least 
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a  tough  question  or  two  would 
have  made  the  evening  feel  less 
like  a  sermon  to  the  congregation. 

Perhaps  a  broader  question 
should  be  raised:  are  the  right 
people  seeing  through  the  isolat- 
ed controversies  and  getting  his 


message? 

As  Myers  sees  it,  "[fundamental- 
ists] don't  listen  to  you  anyways." 
The  important  thing  is  to  dislodge 
the  complacency  of  non-believers 
and  force  society  to  "recognize  that 
atheists  are  willing  to  fight  back." 


How  polls  work 

DENOJA  KANKESAN  deternnines  what  it 
really  nneans  to  have  a  lead  in  the  polls 


Robert  Orben  famously  mused,  "Do 
you  ever  get  the  feeling  that  the 
only  reason  we  have  elections  is  to  find 
out  if  the  polls  were  right?" 

In  this  day  of  constant  polling  and 
the  media  frenzy  caused  by  the  inch- 
ing of  percentages,  what  focus  should 
there  be  on  the  numbers? 

"Any  one  poll  probably  should  not 
be  focused  on  too  much,  but  the  whole 
series  of  them  as  they  go  along  up  to- 
wards the  election  can  give  you  a  fairly 
good  indication  of  how  things  are  going 
to  go,"  said  Nancy  Reid,  a  professor  of 
statistics  at  the  University  of  Toronto. 
"Unless  you  get  a  real  surprise  right 
near  the  end  or  something  changes 
quite  suddenly[. . .]  then  there  is  a  time 
gap  where  the  polling  is  not  done  at  the 
time  of  that  big  change." 

The  use  of  statistical  methodology 
maintains  the  appearance  of  accu- 
racy. However,  a  poll  sampling  1,000 
people  results  in  a  built-in  margin  of 
error  of  plus  or  minus  3.1  percentage 
points.  This  means  that  if  a  poll  plac- 
es a  party's  support  at  40  per  cent, 
realistically  it  is  indicative  of  support 
that  could  fall  anywhere  between  37.9 
and  43.1  per  cent. 


In  addition,  polls  are  only  considered 
accurate  19  times  out  of  20.  This  means 
that  one  out  of  every  20  polls  could  be 
expected  to  provide  results  that  lie  out- 
side the  margin  of  error. 

In  polling,  staticians  use  samples  that 
accurately  reflect  the  demographic  of 
the  country.  Though  polling  companies 


use  random  digit  dialing — calling  land- 
lines  at  random  to  get  the  right  number 
of  people — with  the  widespread  use  of 
cell  phones,  this  method  is  proving  in- 
effective and  could  skew  results. 

"People  are  starting  to  wonder  if  [ran- 
dom digit  dialing]  is  going  to  stick  be- 
cause a  lot  of  younger  people  just  have 
cell  phones,  they  don't  have  a  landline 
anymore.  As  far  as  I  know  they  haven't 
adapted  for  that  yet,"  Reid  said. 

Errors  in  polls  can  also  be  attributed 
to  the  group  of  voters  who  refuse  to 
take  part.  This  can  result  in  a  sampling 
bias  if  the  group's  statistics  are  some- 
how different. 

The  National  Council  on  Public  Polls 
Review  Board  has  stated,  "In  general, 
the  quality  of  a  sample  improves  the 


longer  the  survey  is  in  the  field.  Surveys 
conducted  on  one  evening,  or  even  over 
two  days,  have  more  sampling  biases — 
due  to  non-response  and  non-availabili- 
ty— than  surveys  which  are  in  the  field 
for  three,  four,  or  five  days." 

Accuracy  of  polls  also  depends  heavi- 
ly on  voters  providing  truthful  answers. 
According  to  research  conducted  on 
voting  behaviour,  many  people  answer 
less  than  honestly. 

Professor  Reid  remarked,  "This 
could  prove  to  be  a  factor  in  the 
American  elections.  It's  been  shown 
people  often  don't  respond  to  the 
polling  people  honestly  on  certain 
questions  about  race  and  that  can 
have  an  impact — especially  when  you 
have  a  black  candidate." 
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Who  would  you  personally  rather  see 
elected  president  of  the  United  States? 

Obama  I 
McCain  | 
Don't  know/Refused  I 


Do  you  think  who  is  elected  president  of 
the  United  States  makes  a  difference  to 
your  country  or  not? 

Makes  a  cfifference  | 
Does  not  make  a  difference  I 
Don't  know/Refused  I 


CANADIAN  VIEWS  ON  AN  AMERICAN  ELECTION 

These  results  were  obtained  through  telephone  interviews  conducted  by  The  Gallup  Organization, 
one  of  the  most  trusted  names  in  polling.  They  state  that  these  graphs  can  be  read  "with  95  per  cent 
confidence  that  the  maximum  margin  of  sampling  error  is  plus  or  minus  three  percentage  points." 
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The  Oracle  at  Massey 

Feeling  the  pinch  from  the  credit  crisis?  It's  Payback  Yime  with  Margaret  Atwood 

and  the  CBC  Massey  Lectures 


BY  JAOE  COLBERT 


It's  Halloween,  and  Margaret  Atwood  is  sit- 
ting down  with  me  to  discuss  the  Important 
Topic  of  debt  as  a  human  construct,  how  it 
shapes  our  society,  and  how  our  present  val- 
ue system  skews  the  way  we  view  our  debt  to 
the  planet.  This  timely  topic  of  the  2008  CBC 
Massey  Lectures  is  titled  Payback:  Debt  and 
the  Shadow  Side  of  Wealth.  Her  final  lecture  will 
be  delivered  at  Convocation  Hall  the  following 
day. 

And  yet  what  I  can't  help  but  notice  is  that 
Margaret  Atwood,  a  formidable  force  in  the 
social  fabric  of  this  country,  who  recently  re- 
turned from  a  quick  jaunt  to  Spain  to  receive 
that  country's  highest  distinction  (added  to  a 
pile  of  awards  that  includes  pretty  much  every- 
thing but  the  Nobel  Prize),  is  wearing  a  black 
sweater  with  an  orange  shirt,  carrying  a  pair  of 
monarch  butterfly  costume  wings. 

Who  cares?  As  John  Fraser,  the  Master  of 
Massey  College,  remarked  while  introducing 
her  to  the  packed  hall  on  Saturday  night,  there 
are  two  Margaret  Atwoods:  a  woman  who 
chooses  to  dress  like  a  butterfly  for  Halloween, 
and  the  Great  Writer,  the  Margaret  Atwood,  the 
brilliant  mind  daunting  to  interviewers  (though 
very  kind  to  student  journalists).  The  two  are 
mutually  reinforcing. 

Presently,  the  question  "Why  write  about 
debt?"  isn't  one  that  people  are  asking — it's 
hard  to  think  about  anything  else.  As  work  on 
the  lectures  began  in  earnest  in  late  January, 
Atwood's  decision  to  choose  this  topic  and  not, 
say,  bananas,  looks  pretty  prophetic.  Sources 
of  inspiration,  she  says,  included  "the  ads  on 
buses — people  making  a  living  off  debt — 19th- 
century  literature,  and  social  animals  that  exist 
in  hierarchies  where  there  is  exchange." 

Given  her  prescience,  it  might  be  tempting  to 
call  Atwood  the  Lady  Oracle.  More  likely,  being 
attuned  to  society  is  just  part  and  parcel  of  be- 
ing a  novelist. 

Other  source  material  included  her  mother's 
household  ledgers  from  the  1930s  and  '40s. 
"What  debt  you  had  you  paid  off  the  next  week. 
Your  biggest  debt  was  the  mortgage  on  your 
home,"  she  says  when  we  have  our  sit-down 
interview  in  the  common  room  at  Massey. 
Though  debt  has  always  been  the  subject  of 
morality,  our  position  has  been  inconsistent. 

But  as  much  as  Payback  is  about  debt,  it 
also  concerns  the  innate  human  qualities  that 
make  the  concept  possible — debt  is  just  part 


of  how  we  think.  Only  a  species  with  a  sense 
of  balance  and  fairness  could  create  a  debt 
crisis.  Atwood  notes  an  experiment  in  which 
capuchin  monkeys  were  taught  to  exchange 
pebbles  with  their  keeper  for  slices  of  cucum- 
ber. One  day,  one  of  the  monkeys  got  a  grape, 
valued  as  being  worth  more  than  the  measly 
cucumbers  the  rest  received  for  their  pebbles. 
The  other  monkeys  were  furious  and  refused 
to  continue  playing. 

"When  one  monkey  got  a  grape  for  doing 
nothing,  it  didn't  work  into  the  system.  It's  just 
not  fair"  she  intones.  It  seems  awfully  deter- 
ministic. 

"It's  not  genetic,  not  determinist.  It's  epi- 
genetic,"  she  retorts,  referring  to  the  study  of 
how  certain  genetic  traits  may  be  switched 
on  or  off,  depending  on  the  environment.  As 
she  writes  in  Payback,  "I'm  not  proposing  a 
stamped-in-tin  immutable  'human  nature' 
here.  [...]  I'm  merely  saying  that  without  gene- 
linked  configurations — certain  building  blocks 
or  foundation  stones,  if  you  like — the  many 
variations  of  basic  human  behaviours  that  we 
see  around  us  would  never  occur  at  all." 

"We're  disposed  to  this  way  of  thinking,"  she 
tells  me,  "but  the  light  needs  to  go  off  for  it  to 
happen."  There  are  few  instances  where  hu- 
mans don't  think  by  way  of  fairness,  balance, 
or  debt.  "Not  when  the  other  person's  got  an 
axe  or  a  nuclear  arsenal." 

But  this  disposition  to  value  things  improp- 
erly has  disastrous  results. 

In  its  47  years,  the  Massey  Lecture  series 
has  covered  everything  from  Ursula  Franklin's 
Real  World  of  Technology  to  Ronald  Wright's 
A  Short  History  of  Progress.  In  the  college's 
partnership  with  CBC  Radio  I's  Ideas  and  the 
House  of  Anansi  Press,  there  are  three  discern- 
abie  principles; 

One.  Ideas — those  airy,  unsubstantial,  in- 
theory,  thought-bubble  things — matter.  They 
have  always  mattered,  whether  or  not  you  are 
aware  of  their  structuring  your  life  and  the  de- 
cisions that  affect  you. 

Two.  The  world — the  very  concrete,  lived 
in,  consequential,  hard-realities  world — is 
at  stake.  You  may  not  comprehend  it  in  the 
pressing,  underlying  way  that  the  Massey  Lec- 
tures address.  The  basic  job  for  the  lecturer 
is  to  identify  that  sense  of  malaise  we  all  feel 
but  can't  figure  out  until,  handily,  the  lecturer 
gives  it  a  name. 


Three.  If  we  are  to  wrestle  the  world  from  the 
brink,  the  ideas  we  need  must  belong  to  us  all. 

If  with  Payback  Atwood  seems  an  oracular 
figure,  the  mantle  of  Massey  Lecturer  fits  her 
well.  There's  a  sense  in  which  fulfilling  the  prop- 
er role  of  an  academic  is  enough.  "What  would 
Margaret  Atwood  do  in  the  face  of  the  environ- 
mental crisis?"  someone  asked.  "She  would  give 
this  lecture,"  the  Great  Writer  replied. 

The  final  question  was  from  a  woman  named 
Ruth,  an  ecologist  who  worries  that  she  could 
give  people  all  the  information  in  the  world 
about  how  their  actions  harm  the  environment, 
but  it  doesn't  change  people's  behaviour.  She 
believes  "people  are  inherently  wanting  to  do 
the  right  thing." 

"1  enjoy  your  writing,"  Ruth  said,  "because 
as  a  scientist,  I  don't  get  people.  1  don't  under- 
stand— 1  want  to  understand  people  better.  If 
1  can  give  people  information,  and  it  doesn't 
change  their  behaviour,  then  it  becomes  about 
the  brain.  The  brain  seems  to  protect  you.  You 
can't  accept  things  that  are  threatening." 

"I  spend  a  lot  of  time  thinking  about  this  be- 
cause it  relates  to  my  job,"  Ruth  admitted,  her 
voice  breaking.  "What  do  you  think  needs  to 
be  done  to  help  people  when  information  isn't 
enough?" 

Atwood  responds:  "The  sad  truth  is,  it's  usu- 
ally necessity  that  drives  behaviour,  rather 
than  being  told,  'You'd  be  good  if  you  did  this,' 
which  works  for  about  two  weeks.  It's  just  like 
dieting;  great  resolutions,  but  they  don't  hold 
up  in  the  face  of  donuts.  You  have  to  give  them 
something  else  to  do.  So  1  would  say,  redirecting 
energy  in  a  positive  direction,  so  that  people 
can  see  that  treating  things  differently  is  actu- 
ally good  for  them." 

"So  it's  not  futile?"  Ruth  asked.  It  was  most 
poignant  question  of  the  evening,  and  a  test  of 
whether  the  Massey  Lectures  can  really  answer 
the  questions  they  pose.  But  if  the  Massey  Lec- 
tures can't,  who  will?  Where  else  does  the  pub- 
lic witness  a  scientist  asking  a  novelist  about 
how  to  make  people  really  understand? 

"No,  it's  not  futile.  And  when  people  realize 
that  they  need  that  information,  there  you  will 
be.  You're  providing  the  data  upon  which  ac- 
tion will  be  taken.  When  somebody  needs  that 
data,  the  knowledge  will  be  there.  You  may  feel 
it  isn't  necessary  right  now,  or  that  people  don't 
recognize  it,  but  it  will  be  necessary,  and  that's 
what  you're  doing." 


Do  it  like  a  Puritan 


Writer  Sarah  Vowel!  gives  her  tal<e 
on  America's  old-school  values 


CHANDLER  LEVACK 

Varsity  Staff 

"Some  communitarian  subcultures  are  more 
inspirational  than  others,"  advises  writer  Sar- 
ah Vowell,  gulping  down  a  Starbucks  coffee 
in  the  lobby  of  the  Westin  Harbour  Castle,  in 
town  for  the  International  Festival  of  Authors 
before  making  another  appearance  in  Atlanta 
that  evening. 

"1  wasn't  really  cut  out  to  be  a  rural  person. 
1  have  friends  who  are  part  of  the  'slow  food' 
trend,  who  give  back  to  the  land  and  idealize 
and  romanticize  that  way  of  life.  1  buy  organic 
vegetables,  but  I'm  not  really  a  tiller  of  the 
land  type.  1  like  a  nice  rock." 

Hailing  from  Muskogee,  Oklahoma,  the  ad- 
opted New  Yorker  has  gained  notoriety  for 
her  sardonic  examination  of  American  cul- 
ture. A  regular  contributor  to  National  Public 
Radio's  This  American  Life,  Vowell  has  acted 
as  a  guest  columnist  for  the  New  York  Times, 
a  music  critic  for  SPIN,  and  the  voice  of  Vio- 
let in  The  Incredibles.  In  2005,  her  non-fiction 
work  Assassination  Vacation  took  her  on  a 
cross-American  road  trip  (she  doesn't  drive 
but  Ira  Glass  taught  her  to  parallel  park)  to 
the  murder  sites  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  William 
McKinley,  and  James  Garfield.  Her  newest  cul- 
tural summit.  The  Wordy  Shipmates,  is  a  little 
tamer:  it's  about  Puritanism. 

Specifically  John  Winthrop,  the  first  gover- 
nor of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  elected 
on  Thanksgiving  Day  1629,  whose  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  gave  Vowell  solace  after  the  attacks 
of  9/11. 

"Any  old  day  in  New  York  there's  a  definite 
feeling  of  community.  Maybe  it's  because  we're 
all  so  crammed  together.  But  that  idea  of  be- 
ing members  of  the  same  body  really  spoke 
to  me.  That  aspect  of  the  puritan  always  did, 
getting  in  a  boat  with  your  community  and 
sailing  off. . ."  she  muses,  drawing  her  legs  into 
a  puffy  sofa  chair. 

"1  always  loved  that  sermon  of  Winthrop's. 
I'm  not  religious  by  any  means  but  I've  accu- 
mulated a  bible  of  sorts — speeches,  movies, 
pop  songs,  and  novels  culled  for  inspiration.  1 
can  turn  to  these  texts  in  a  time  of  need." 

In  part  a  tribute  to  her  own  upbringing,  Vow- 
ell has  relinquished  the  Red  State,  hardline 
Christian  values  of  her  Midwestern  parents 
(her  father  is  a  member  of  the  NRA)  to  ponder 
the  meaning  of  America's  need  to  divide  and 
conquer.  There  are  parallels  for  instance,  in 
the  puritans  intent  to  "help"  the  savages  offset 
by  a  fevered  recitation  of  the  Bible.  Though 
Winthrop  spoke  of  a  desire  to  "make  others' 
conditions  our  own,  rejoice  together,  mourn 
together,  labour  and  suffer  together,"  Ameri- 
can pathos  leaves  Vowell  with  distinctly  bitter 
tastes. 

"When  you're  an  author,  you  meet  the 
Americans  who  by  definition  read  books. 
They're  usually  well-informed,  free  thinking, 
and  open  hearted.  Between  the  land  and  the 
people,  [going  on  tour]  is  a  pretty  skewed  and 
rosy  view,"  she  admits  of  her  cult-lit  status. 

"But  1  also  have  to  go  on  call-in  radio  shows. 
There's  ugly  sentiments  out  there,  whole 
pockets  of  the  country  who  are  desperate  and 
bitter,  and  that  kind  of  hopelessness  breeds 
contempt.  I'm  aware  of  how  the  rest  of  the 
country  is  seen.  I  trip  all  over  myself  trying  to 
hide  my  American-ness.  But  1  can't  help  that 
I'm  writing  about  history  in  a  country  that 
doesn't  care  about  history." 

Or  perhaps  they're  more  intent  on  recre- 
ating their  own.  Unenthused  about  Obama's 
prospects  (she  deems  him  a  "garden  variety 
Democrat"),  Vowell  yearns  for  the  simpler 
times  of  2000,  an  election  she  cheered  on  with 
clear  resolve. 

"There's  so  much  at  stake  now,  it's  like  try- 
ing to  put  the  apocalypse  back  in  a  bottle.  I've 
been  invited  to  election  parties,  but  I'm  not 
going.  I  plan  to  sit  at  home  in  my  pyjamas  and 
watch  the  returns  with  all  the  anxiety  of  a  fa- 
ther waiting  for  his  child  to  be  born." 
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With  a  new  coat  of  charcoal  paint  spari<ling 
beneath  glimmering  spotlights,  the  Garfield 
Weston  Exhibition  Hall  in  the  ROM's  Michael 
Lee-Chin  Crystal  oozes  class  and  luxury,  a  fit- 
ting location  for  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum's 
newest  exhibit.  The  Nature  of  Diamonds.  Or- 
ganized in  collaboration  with  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  The  Nature  of  Dia- 
monds explores  the  many  facets  of  one  of  the 
world's  most  alluring  gems.  This  spectacular 
exhibit  will  be  on  display  at  ROM  until  March 
22,  2009,  the  only  Canadian  stop  on  a  North 
American  tour  that  includes  the  Houston  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  Science  and  Chicago's  Field 
Museum. 

The  expansive  exhibit  is  divided  into  seven 
sections.  "What  is  Diamond?"  discusses  the 
chemical  properties  of  diamonds,  including 
interactive  stations  like  a  three-dimensional 
structural  model  of  the  famous  gem,  and  a 
handgrip  that  measures  the  pressure  exerted 
by  the  user  compared  to  the  80,000  kg  of  force 
required  to  make  a  diamond. 

Other  sections  focus  on  the  gemstone's  geo- 
logical origins,  providing  an  explanation  of 
how  its  unique  properties  make  it  an  invalu- 
able tool.  The  "Four  C's"  gives  patrons  a  look 
at  the  four  ways  diamonds  are  evaluated:  cut, 
carat,  clarity,  and  colour. 

Canada's  prominence  as  a  diamond-pro- 
ducing region  is  given  a  tribute  in  a  video  en- 
titled Crystal  Clear:  Diamonds  from  Canada's 
North.  The  video  will  accompany  the  exhibit 
on  tour,  emphasizing  Canada's  swift  ascent  in 
the  industry  from  the  opening  of  our  first  dia- 
mond mine  in  1998,  to  our  current  place  as  the 
world's  third-largest  producer. 

In  the  Historical  Galleries,  beautiful  piec- 
es chronicle  the  significance  of  diamonds 
throughout  history  and  across  cultures. 
Among  the  most  captivating  displays  are  a 
painting  depicting  the  exchange  of  diamond 
engagement  rings  between  Hapsburg  Emperor 
Maximilian  1  and  Mary,  Duchess  of  Burgundy 
in  1477,  and  a  butterfly  brooch  made  with  rose- 
cut  diamonds,  an  example  of  the  insect  motif 
popular  in  the  late  1800s. 

Also  on  display  is  the  "Tip  of  the  Iceberg" 


Diamonds  are  forever 


The  ROM  hosts  an  exhibit  dedicated 
to  a  girl's  best  friend 


ring  designed  by  independent  jeweler  Niki 
Kavakonis.  A  U  of  T  alum,  Kavakonis  did  her 
masters  and  doctoral  studies  in  Art  and  Ar- 
chitectural History.  She  used  a  natural  uncut 
diamond  for  the  ring  and  embedded  it  into  the 
metal,  forgoing  traditional  setting  techniques. 
The  result  is  a  modern  ring  with  the  simple  el- 
egance of  the  Canadian  icebergs  that  inspired 


it.  Ms.  Kavakonis'  ingenuity  was  also  reflected 
in  a  necklace  of  her  own  design.  "Ice  Floe:  Blue 
Ice"  is  a  rectangular  gold  pendant  with  an  un- 
cut triangular  made  diamond  jutting  out  to  one 
side.  The  apparent  simplicity  of  the  piece  is 
misleading:  under  UV  light  the  diamond  shines 
bright  blue,  breaking  away  from  the  pendant. 
In  both  pieces,  Ms.  Kavakonis  pays  tribute  to 


the  individuality  of  the  naturally  formed  dia- 
mond crystals. 

The  much  anticipated  "Gem  Vault"  showcas- 
es some  of  the  most  incredible  diamonds  from 
around  the  world.  Included  are  a  rose  corsage 
worn  by  the  niece  of  Napoleon  1  and  a  pendant 
watch  belonging  to  Catherine  11  of  Russia.  At 
the  centre  of  the  vault  is  the  Incomparable 
Diamond,  the  third  largest  cut  diamond  in  the 
world. 

Other  highlights  are  the  "Milky  Way"  neck- 
lace and  "The  Aurora  Butterfly  of  Peace,"  which 
represent  the  diamond's  wide  range  of  appeal 
and  their  captivating  beauty. 

Canadian  designer  Dieter  Huebner  designed 
the  "Milky  Way"  in  collaboration  with  Brinkhaus 
Jewelers,  winning  the  DeBeers  Diamonds  Inter- 
national Award  for  creative  commemoration 
of  the  new  millennium.  Made  of  exactly  2,000 
diamonds  set  on  a  platinum  frame,  the  "Milky 
Way"  has  an  ethereal  quality  that  reflects  the 
majesty  of  its  namesake.  "1  am  captivated  by 
the  fire  of  the  diamond,"  Mr  Huebner  mused. 
"By  fire,  1  mean  its  sparkle,  its  life,  the  play  of 
the  light  and  the  colors  of  the  rainbow." 

"The  Aurora  Butterfly  of  Peace"  was  the  re- 
sult of  twelve  years  of  labour  on  the  part  of 
Alan  Bronstein  and  Aurora  Gems.  The  piece 
resembles  a  constellation  of  natural  coloured 
diamonds  forming  the  image  of  a  butterfly.  It's 
not  jewelry — the  diamonds  aren't  even  set  in 
a  medium.  Yet  crowds  gather  around  the  case 
to  gaze  at  the  unconventional  design.  "Seeing 
a  collection  of  coloured  diamonds  for  the  first 
time,"  Mr  Bronstein  explains,  "is  like  seeing  a 
rainbow  for  the  first  time.  It  lifts  your  spirits, 
even  if  only  for  a  few  seconds,  then  you  go  back 
to  daily  life.  But  for  that  moment,  you  know 
there's  more  to  life — there's  something  that 
can  bring  happiness." 

Dr  Kimberly  Tait,  the  ROM  curator  for  this 
exhibit  and  a  U  of  T  professor,  says  she  hopes 
The  Nature  of  Diamonds  will  provide  to  the 
public  a  better  understanding  of  the  diamond: 
its  explosive  beginnings  deep  beneath  the 
Earth's  surface,  the  difficult  mining  processes, 
and  Canada's  growing  role  in  the  industry.  The 
exhibit  also  treats  the  diamond  as  not  only  a 
favourite  trinket  and  a  girl's  best  friend,  but  as 
a  paradigm  of  beauty  and  elegance. 


Projecting 
Palestine 


Poet  Suheir  Hammad  speal<s  about  her  role 
in  the  first  Toronto  Palestine  Film  Festival 


ANDREA  ZAVALA-CANTU 

The  first  Toronto  Palestine  Film  Fes- 
tival was  held  last  week,  showcasing 
37  films  as  Palestinians  commemo- 
rate the  60th  anniversary  of  the 
Nakba.  The  event  featured  the  the- 
atrical release  of  Annemarie  Jacir's 
film  Salt  of  This  Sea,  starring  Suheir 
Hammad,  a  Palestinian-American 
poet,  as  a  Palestinian  woman  who 
leaves  Brooklyn  and  travels  to  her 
homeland  in  an  attempt  to  claim  her 
grandfather's  life  savings.  In  a  press 
conference  held  on  the  festival's 
opening  day,  Hammad  spoke  with 
The  Varsity  about  making  her  big 
screen  debut. 

The  Varsity:  Why  do  you  think  To- 
ronto was  chosen  as  the  venue  for  the 
film's  release? 

Suheir  Hammad:  1  come  from  the 
States,  and  sometimes  when  you  say 
the  word  "Palestine,"  you  have  to  de- 
fend yourself.  I  am  really  glad  to  be 
in  a  major  city  where  people  under- 
stand the  story  that  we  ourselves  as 
Palestinians  live  in  so  many  ways 
[...]  and  where  people  who  are  or 


are  not  Palestinian  can  listen  to  our 
accent  and  look  at  our  hair  and  see 
our  stories  for  their  weaknesses  and 
their  strengths. 

TV:  Traditionally,  Palestinian  women 
have  been  denied  a  major  role  in  the 
country's  film  industry.  How  is  this 
film  changing  that? 
SH:  This  is  the  first  feature  film  that 
has  been  written  and  directed  by 
a  Palestinian  woman,  Annemarie 
Jacir,  and  in  that  regard  it  is  wor- 
thy of  people's  attention  because 
it  takes  a  lot  for  a  woman  writer 
and  director  to  get  a  feature  off  the 
ground. 

TV:  Were  there  difficulties  making 
this  film  in  the  West  Bank  and  Israel? 
SH:  We  applied  for  a  permit  for  our 
entire  West  Bank  crew  to  travel  to 
the  1948  Israel  with  us  and  they 
were  all  denied.  We  were  sponsored 
by  the  French  and  North  American 
embassy  but  every  single  one  of  our 
crew  members  was  denied  entry  in 
spite  of  Israel.  So  we  had  to  hire  a 
crew  in  Israel.  Annemarie  and  all  of 
us  agreed  that  we  wanted  a  full  Pal- 


estinian crew  because  there  are  so 
many  Palestinian  artists  and  tech- 
nicians. We  really  wanted  to  make 
that  happen,  but  when  we  got  there 
we  realized  that  there  was  no  way. 
We  needed  a  truck  driver,  someone 
with  an  Israeli  license,  and  the  guy 
[we  hired]  was  not  even  Jewish — he 
was  a  Russian  Christian  who  came 
to  Israel. 

TV:  The  Israeli  government  forced 
your  crew  into  shooting  certain 
scenes  in  France.  Can  you  describe 


the  current  conditions  of  the  film  in- 
dustry in  Palestine? 
SH:  It  seems  that  anyone  who  wants 
to  work  in  film  in  Palestine  has  to 
leave.  Anyone  who  wants  to  work  in 
Palestine  has  to  leave,  but  especial- 
ly in  film,  it  is  very  sad  how  people 
want  to  make  art  there  but  have  to 
leave.  Annemarie  has  been  denied 
entry  into  Israel-Palestine  since  the 
making  of  our  film,  and  we  actually 
had  a  part  of  the  film  which  was  ru- 
ined and  it  was  a  scene  which  had  to 
be  reshot.  She  was  not  allowed  re- 


entry, so  we  shot  that  scene  in  the 
south  of  France.  Since  last  June,  An- 
nemarie has  not  been  allowed  back 
in.  She  now  lives  in  Jordan. 

TV:  You  recently  launched  your 
fourth  book  of  poetry.  Do  you  plan  to 
pursue  an  acting  career  following  this 
project? 

SH:  I'm  a  poet,  not  an  actor  It  was 
poetry  that  allowed  me  to  do  this 
film.  I  did  not  have  formal  training, 
and  the  scenes  where  I  really  acted 
are  not  in  the  film. 
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The  imperfect  ending 


After  a  perfect  season,  the  Blues  field  hockey 
team  suffers  disappointing  losses 
in  the  CIS  Championship 


CHARLES  TRAPUNSKI 

Associate  Sports  Editor^^ 

The  University  of  Toronto  Varsity 
Blues  field  hockey  team  played  four- 
teen games  this  past  year  without 
losing  a  single  one.  Their  worst  out- 
comes were  a  tie  against  the  Guelph 
Gryphons,  the  runner-up  in  the  OUA, 
and  a  tie  versus  the  third-place  finish- 
ers, the  Western  Mustangs.  The  Blues 
also  had  seven  shutouts  in  the  regular 
season,  including  a  9-0  win  over  the 
McGill  Martlets.  Their  eighth  shutout 
was  in  OUA  semi-final,  defeating  the 
Waterloo  Warriors  4-0.  The  team  was 
so  dominant  that  even  winning  by  one 
goal  was  often  viewed  as  a  failure.  The 
Blues  featured  a  great  number  of  All- 
Canadians,  and  boasted  the  Liz  Hoff- 
man Award  winner,  given  to  the  most 
valuable  player  in  all  of  Canada.  For  the 
second  straight  year,  the  award  was 
won  by  Blues  forward  Cailie  O'Hara. 

The  Blues  went  into  the  CIS  Champi- 
onship in  Victoria,  B.C.  as  the  number 
one  ranked  team  in  the  country,  high- 
er than  teams  from  UBC  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Victoria  where  field  hockey 
is  staggeringly  popular.  (The  Blues 
and  the  Guelph  Gryphons  were  the 
only  teams  from  Ontario  to  qualify  for 
the  tournament.)  Opening  the  compe- 
tion  by  beating  UBC,  the  number  two 
ranked  team,  1-0,  this  game  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  shocking  2-1  loss  against 
the  host  team  the  Victoria  Vikings. 
The  Blues  then  endured  a  3-2  defeat  at 
the  hands  of  Guelph. 

In  the  Blues'  last  game  of  the  Round 
Robin,  the  University  of  Alberta  Pan- 
das— a  squad  that  finished  the  regular 
season  with  a  losing  record — pulled 
off  an  upset  for  the  ages,  with  a  3-2  win 
over  the  Blues.  The  Pandas  are  led  by 
star  player  and  first  team  all-Canadian 
forward  Bunny  Hughes.  Their  best  de- 
fender, Dilraj  Bal,  who  helped  stymie 
the  Blues'  late  charge,  missed  the  pre- 
vious game,  not  because  of  an  injury, 
but  for  "academic  obligations." 


Cailie  O'Hara,  who  was  voted  most 
valuable  player  of  the  OUA  Champion- 
ship game,  scored  the  final  goal  of  the 
Blues'  season  to  keep  her  team  alive 
against  the  upstart  Pandas.  Her  fore- 
boding attitude  after  winning  the  OUA 
Championship  was  surprising  then, 
but  seems  especially  prescient  now. 

"It  was  a  good  season,  but  we  still 
have  a  lot  to  accomplish,"  O'Hara  cau- 
tioned after  the  OUA  Championship. 

The  entire  team  seemed  subdued 
in  their  celebrations,  almost  mock- 
ing the  ceremony  of  hoisting  a  trophy 
that  signified  being  the  best  team  in 
Ontario,  but  not  necessarily  the  best 
in  Canada. 

"Sometimes  it  feels  like  it's  an  expec- 
tation for  us  to  win  the  OUA  Champi- 
onship. It's  more  of  a  relief  than  happi- 
ness when  we  win,"  explained  O'Hara. 

In  the  OUA  Championship,  Toronto 
had  to  come  from  behind,  rather  than 
dominate  in  order  to  beat  the  defend- 
ing champion  Guelph  Gryphons. 

"When  we  get  to  the  CIS,  we  hope  to 
keep  improving,  because  we  weren't 
entirely  happy  with  what  we  just  did," 
said  O'Hara.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
see  how  entirely  unhappy  the  team 
will  feel  after  their  performance  in  the 
CIS  tournament. 

The  2008  Varsity  Blues  field  hockey 
team  will  probably  take  little  solace 
from  their  undefeated  season.  In  the 
case  of  the  2007  New  England  Patriots, 
an  undefeated  season  seemed  bitter 
when  compounded  by  a  playoff  loss 
against  weaker  competition.  Some- 
times it's  hard  to  be  the  best,  as  Blues 
assistant  coach  Kelly  Sadowski  noted 
after  winning  the  OUA  championship, 
victory  cupcake  in  hand:  "There's  al- 
ways an  expectation  that  we  should 
[win].  We're  the  undefeated  team  in 
the  OUA.  We're  always  the  team  that 
people  are  gunning  for." 

While  the  Blues  were  gunned  down 
in  the  CIS  Championship,  their  imper- 
fect championship  does  not  erase  a 
flawless  regular  season. 


Cailie  O'Hara  (number  12)  was  tliis  year's  CIS  most  valuable  player 


It  was  a  good  season,  but  we  still  have  a  lot  to  accomplish.  Sometimes  it  feels 
like  it's  an  expectation  for  us  to  win  the  OUA  Championship. 
It's  more  of  a  relief  than  happiness  when  we  win' 


Blues  go  down  swinging 

Despite  failing  to  make  the  playoffs,  U  of  T's  baseball  team  had  a  memorable  season 


KEVIN  DRAPER 


The  Varsity  Blues  baseball  team  was  one  game 
shy  of  the  fourth  and  final  playoff  berth  this  sea- 
son, despite  finishing  the  year  on  a  three-game 
winning  streak.  Nosed  out  by  Waterloo,  who 
finished  with  18  points  on  the  strength  of  nine 
wins,  the  Blues  wound  up  winning  eight  games 
with  16  points. 

Notably,  this  season  marked  the  second 
straight  year  that  the  team  missed  the  playoffs 
by  two  points.  They  finished  with  25  points,  two 
behind  McMaster,  in  the  2007-2008  baseball 
season.  If  the  Blues'  playoff  hunt  was  an  instant 
replay  of  Icist  year's,  someone  hit  the  rewind  but- 
ton. A  year  ago,  Waterloo  finished  a  spot  behind 
Toronto  by  a  single  point. 

Despite  the  final  result,  the  team  can  look  back 
on  several  morale-boosting  victories.  The  Blues 


won  their  season  series  with  the  eventual  OUA 
champion  McMaster  Marauders,  taking  two  of 
three  games.  The  teams  split  a  two  game  set  at 
U  of  T's  Scarborough  home  field  on  Sept.  20,  with 
the  Blues  dropping  the  first  game  of  the  double 
header  4-0  before  picking  up  a  3-1  win  in  the  af- 
ternoon game.  They  clinched  the  season  series 
by  notching  a  solid  7-4  win  at  Bernie  Arbour  Sta- 
dium in  Hamilton  to  finish  the  season. 

While  the  Blues  didn't  get  to  enjoy  the  playoffs 
in  the  formal  sense,  their  three-game  winning 
streak  at  the  end  of  the  regular  season  felt  like  a 
playoff  series  due  to  a  do-or-die  element. 

"The  games  were  against  the  top-ranked  OUA 
teams.  The  players  stepped  right  up  by  playing 
near-perfect  baseball.  From  the  top  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  batting  order  the  team  wcis  able  to 
hit  with  runners  in  scoring  position,"  said  Blues 
head  coach  Dan  Lang.  "We  had  several  games 


rained-out,  which  meant  playing  without  much 
rest  in  make-up  games,  and  playing  the  top- 
ranked  teams  at  the  end." 

It  is  often  said  that  baseball  is  an  individual 
sport  wrapped  around  team  concepts.  The 
team's  strong  efforts  were  due  in  large  part  to 
the  work  of  Mississauga  native  Marek  Deska, 
named  OUA's  Most  Valuable  Pitcher  of  the  sea- 
son. Deska  is  also  a  member  of  OUA's  first  team 
all-stars,  an  honour  shared  with  Blues'  outfielder 
Jamie  Lekas  who  finished  in  a  tie  with  McMas- 
ter's  Sean  Lemon  for  the  last  outfield  spot. 

Deska  demonstrated  his  team  value  when 
he  strung  together  two  exceptional  late  season 
performances  to  keep  the  Blues'  playoff  hopes 
alive  as  the  regular  season  dwindled  away.  He 
tossed  a  complete-game,  two-hit  shutout  against 
the  cellar-dwelling  Guelph  Gryphons  on  Oct.  1. 
Pitching  on  three  days  rest,  Deska  knocked  off  a 


more  competitive  opponent  when  he  threw  an- 
other eight  innings  of  two-hit  ball — allowing  only 
a  single  run  to  score — against  the  playoff-bound 
second  place  Western  Mustangs  on  October  5. 
Deska's  performance  helped  lead  the  Blues  to  a 
3-1  upset  over  Western. 

David  Fallico  was  the  Blues'  strongest  offen- 
sive player  this  year,  leading  the  team  with  a  .360 
batting  average  and  .400  slugging  percentage. 
He  finished  with  a  .450  on-base  percentage,  ty- 
ing Lekas  for  the  lead.  Fallico  also  led  the  team 
with  18  hits,  while  his  eight  stolen  bases  left  him 
tied  with  Michael  Dahiroc. 

Looking  ahead  to  next  year.  Coach  Lang  saw 
several  variables  that  could  alter  the  team's  fate 
for  better  or  worse.  "[Next  season]  depends  a  lot 
on  whether  or  not  some  players  recover  from  in- 
juries. The  turn-over  next  year  will  be  larger  than 
usual,  especially  in  pitching  and  the  infield." 
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write  for  sports 

recruitment@thevarsity.ca 


Come 

]l3y 

team 


See  yeu  3it  the  game 


»  UofTStudents  are  FREE! 


CLASSIFIEDS 


HELP  WANTED 


JAPANESE  TRANSLATOR  WANTED 

To  translate  Japanese  written  documents 
into  Englisii.  Flexible  hours  and  can  work 
at  home.  Please  contact  through  email: 
sskim2512@yahoo.ca 


TUTORING 


MATH,  STATS,  AND  SCIENCE  TUTOR 
AVAILABLE 

All  first  and  second  year  courses,  includ- 
ing organic  chemistry  and  statistics.  Ask 
about  our  downtown  satellite  office. 
www.mostly-math.com  416-502-1717 


Advertise  in  the  Varsity 

ads@thevarsity.ca 


MCAT,  TOEFL,  lELTS,  ORE 
AND  GMAT  TUTORING 

No  minimum  hours  to  sign  up  for,  pay-as- 
you-go  system,  resources  supplied. 
www.mostly-math.com  416-502-1717 

GET  HELP  NOW 
TUTOR,  35  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE 

Specializing  in  MATH  135,  CHM  139,  ECO 
220.  Past  tests  and  exams  with  solutions 
available  for  practice.  (416)  785-8898. 


EDITING 


EXPERT  PROFESSIONAL  EDITING 

From  format  to  style,  of  academic  arti- 
cles, theses,  and  dissertations.  Graduate 
students  only.  APA,  MLA  styles  are  spe- 
cialties. Mary  Anne  Carswell,  MA,  MEd, 
mcarswell@sympatico.ca,  416-303-3106. 


VARSITY  CLASSIFIEDS  cost  $12.00  for  twenty-five  words.  $0.25  for  each 
additional  word.  Rates  include  one  line  of  bold  type  for  the  ad  header. 
No  copy  changes  after  submission.  Submit  ads  by  email,  mail  or  phone. 

Ads  must  be  submitted  at  least  four  days  prior  to  publication. 
Varsity  Classifieds,  21  Sussex  Ave,  Suite  #306,  Toronto,  ON,  M5S 1J6. 
Call  416-946-7604  or  email  ads@thevarsity.ca. 


Badminton 

Saturday,  November  8 

Toronto  vs.  Western  - 10:00  a  m. 
Sports  Gym 

Ba«;ketball 
Friday,  November  7 

Women  vs.  McMaster  -6:00  p.m. 
Men  vs  McMaster  -  8:00  p  m 
Sports  Gym 

Saturday,  November  8 

Women  vs.  Lakehead  -6.00  pm. 
Men  vs  Lakehead  -  8  00  p.m. 
Sports  Gym 

Wednesday,  November  5 

Women  vs.  York  -  8:.30  p.m. 
Men  vs  York  •  7:00  p.m. 
Varsity  Pool 

Saturday,  November  8 

Men  vs.  Queen  s  -11.15  a.m. 
Men  vs  Carieton  -415pm 
Varsity  Pool 

Sunday,  November  9 

Women  vs  Carieton  -9:30a.m- 
Women  vs.  Queen  s  - 1:15  p.m. 
Men  vs.  Western  -  4.30  p.m. 
Varsity  Pool 

TICKET  J)  BREAK 

www.TICK6TB(56AK.Ccim 


ALL  OUT! 

PROUMCE-WDE 

DW  OF  ACTION 

THIS 
WEDNESDAY 

MEET  AT  SH)  SMmi 

AT  11:30AM! 


University  of  Toronto  Students'  Union 
Local  98,  Canadian  Federation  of  Students 


Graduate  Students'  Union 
Local  19,  Canadian  Federation  of  Students 


NOVEMBER  5.2008 
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MONDAY 

WHAT  IS  A 
HEALTHY 
RELATIONSHIP, 
ANYWAY? 

Tips  on  rights, 
responsibilities, 
expectations,  and 
strategies. 

•  1  to  3  p.m.  Free! 

•  Koffler  Centre, 
Group  Room  B  (214 
College  Street) 

•  www.studentlife. 
utoronto.ca 


TUESDAY 


WEDNESDAY 


AMERICA  VOTES 
AT  BLOOR 
CINEMA 

Watch  the  votes 
being  tallied  for  the 
American  election  on 
the  big  screen. 

•  7:30  p.m.  Free  for 
members. 

•  Bloor  Cinema 
(506  Bloor  Street 
West) 

•  www.bloorcinema. 
com 


HART  HOUSE 

COMMUNITY 

KITCHENS: 

NUTRITIOUS 

DECADENCE 

Learn  how  to  create  a 
nutritious  and  delicious 
meal  while  examining 
social  awareness  issues. 
5  to  8  p.m.  $5. 

•  Sign  up  at  Hart  House 
front  desk.  (7  Hart  House 
Circle) 

•  snishi@nationwide. 
on.ca 


THURSDAY 

LECTURE: 
INEQUALITY  OF 
ACCESS  TO  THE 
INTERNET 

Memorial  Lecture  in 
Sociology  featuring 
professor  Paul  DiMaggio 
of  Princeton  University. 

•  5  p.m.  Free! 

•  George  Ignatieff 
Theatre 

(15  Devonshire  Place) 

•  www.artsci.utoronto.ca 


FRIDAY 


SATURDAY 


SUNDAY 


ROYAL 

AGRICULTURAL 
WINTER  FAIR 

Admit  it:  you  need  a 
break  from  writing 
papers.  Watching  horse 
shows  and  petting 
sheep  might  just  be  the 
solution. 

•  Today  through  the 
16th.  $18. 

•  Ricoh  Coliseum 

(100  Princes'  Boulevard) 

•  www.royalfair.org 


PANEL:  TALKING 
ABOUT  THE  PLANET 

The  U  of  T  Bookstore 
Reading  Series  brings 
together  the  authors 
of  The  100-Mile  Diet, 
Ecoholic,  and  more  for 
discussion  and  debate. 

•  1  to  6  p.m.  Inquire  for 
student  discount. 

•  Hart  House  Theatre 
(7  Hart  House  Circle) 

•  www.uofttix.ca/view. 
php?id=388 


BRAZILIAN  FILM 
FESTIVAL  OF 
TORONTO 

If  your  knowledge  of 
Brazilian  culture  extends 
only  to  samba,  Carnival, 
and  soccer,  this  festival 
will  prove  to  be  very 
educational. 

•  Wednesday  through 
Today.  $8  per  film  for 
students. 

•  Bloor  Cinema 

(506  Bloor  Street  West) 

•  www.brafft.com 


CHAMBER  MUSIC 
SERIES:  STEVEN 
ISSERLIS 

Renowned  British 
cellist  performs  his 
own  arrangement  of 
Schumann's  Violin 
Sonata  No.  3. 

•  7:30  to  8:30  p.m. 
$15  for  students. 
Walter  Hall,  Edward 

•  Johnson  Building 
(80  Queen's  Park) 

•  music. utoronto.ca/ 
events 


SPACING 
MAGAZINE 
PARTY:  WELCOME 
BACK  AMERICA 

If  Obama  wins 
tonight,  join  in  this 
massive  celebration  at 
Yonge-Dundas  Square. 
As  soon  as  CNN 
declares  victory.  Free! 

•  Yonge-Dundas 
Square 

•  spacing.ca 


MIDDAY  MOSAICS: 
THE  ORSINO 
QUARTET 

Classical  string  quartet 
featuring  U  of  T 
Mathematics  professor 
Catherine  Sulem. 

•  12  to  1:30  p.m.  Free! 

•  Hart  House  Music 
Room 

(7  Hart  House  Circle) 

•  harriet.chu@utoronto. 
ca 


RUN  WITH  THE 
KITTENS  CONCERT 

This  local  band  claims  to 
sound  like  a  mix  of  Bob 
Dylan  and  Motorhead. 
Hooded  Fang  opens. 

•  9  p.m.  Free! 

•  Hart  House,  Arbor 
Room 

(7  Hart  House  Circle) 

•  www.harthousemusic. 
com 


FREE  FRIDAY  FILM: 

MICROC05M05 

For  those  who  think 
that  extreme  close-ups 
of  insects  are  more 
beautiful  than  terrifying. 

•  7  p.m.  Free! 

•  Innis  Town  Hall 
(2  Sussex  Avenue) 

•  www.cinssu.ca 


DAY  OF  THE  DEAD 
FESTIVAL 

Mexican  holiday  of 
ancestral  remembrance 
with  dance,  food,  crafts, 
and  concerts. 

•  Today  and  Sunday,  12 
to  6  p.m.  Free! 

•  Harbourfront  Centre 
(235  Queen's  Quay  West) 

•  www. 

harbourfrontcentre.com 
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NICK  AflO  NORAH'S  i 
INFINITE  PLAYLIST 
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VARSITY  DAY 

ADMISSION  IS  $4  WHEN 
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STUDENT  CARD 

NICK  AND  NORAH'S 
INHNITE  PUYUST 

4:30  a 
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FREE1 
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PUMP 


BETTER  RIBS 
BETTER  WINGS 
BETTER  PRICES 


•  Sunday  Nile  Vz  Price  Nachos 

•  Monday  Nite  Vz  Price  Wings 

•  Tuesday  Nite  V2  Price  Pizzas 

•  Wednesday  Nite  V2  Price  Pas^ 

•  Thursday  Nite  FreslilVlussels 

$4.25/lb  Choice  of  2  delicious  sauces 

Weekend  Bruncti  11am-3pm 


410  BLOOR  ST.  W. 

(at  Brunswick) 

416-927-7337 


Teach  English 
Overseas 
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THE  JAPAN  FOUNDATIOM 
(A  SHANGRI-IA 
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rOROiiiJO  PREMIERE 
FLICKER 
'9:15  (STC) 


THE  ROCKY  HORROR 
PICTURE  SHOW 

11:30  f 


30  @  THANK  YOU  TANZANIA 
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$12.  $8  studems/seniors 
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nostflfltiyPfniKfi.iu,' 
INTRODUCTION  TO  THE 
NIGHT  SKY 

3)  MIDNIGHT 


TESOL/TESL  Teacher  Training  | 
Certification  Courses  | 

•  Intensive  60-Hoiir  Program 

•  Classroom  Management  Techniques  j 

•  Detailed  Lesson  Pianoing 

•  ESL  Sidlls  Development 

•  Comprehensive  Teacliing  Materials  | 

•  interactive  Teaching  Practiciun  | 

•  InternatioBaiiy  Recognized  Certificate ; 

•  Teacher  Placement  Service 

•  Honey  Bach  Guarantee  Included 

•  Thousands  of  Satisfied  Students  j 


OXFORD  SEMINARS 

416-924-3240/1-800-269-6719 

www.oxfordseminars.ca 


V  00*5. 100 


DAY  OF  ACTION 

STUDENTS  PROTEST  TUITION  FEE  HIKES 

SEE  PAGE  2 


U  OF  T  STOCK  HOLDINGS  PLUMMET 

SEE  PAGE  3 
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VARSITY  NEWS 


■me 


news@thevarsity.ca 


Toronto  students  march  to  Queen's  Park  to  protest  tuition  fees 


RYAN  MACISAAC 


Protesters  tie  up  traffic  at  the  intersection  of  University  and  College  with  an 
impromptu  20-minute  sit-in. 


HUMBER 

The  Business  School 


I  earned  my  undergraduate  degree. 

Now,  I  want  a 
rewarding  career* 

*not  just  a  job 


In  less  than  one  year,  Number 
postgraduate  programs  wiii  help 
you  launch  your  career  in: 

•  Financial  Planning 

•  Human  Resources 

•  International  Development 

•  International  Marketing 

•  Marketing  Management 

•  Public  Administration 

Building  on  your  university  degree, 
Number's  postgraduate  programs  offer  a 
concentrated  curriculum,  career-focused 
courses  and  practical  field  placements. 
You'll  gain  the  real-world  experience  and 
skills  that  employers  value  most. 


Get  the  career  you  want  -  apply  now. 


Thousands  of  students  from 
schools  across  Ontario  marched 
to  Queen's  Park  yesterday,  Nov.  5, 
to  demand  lower  tuition  fees. 

The  annual,  province-wide  Day 
of  Action  was  arranged  by  the 
Canadian  Federation  of  Students- 
Ontario  as  part  of  their  Drop  Fees 
campaign.  The  U  of  T  Students 
Union  and  Graduate  Students' 
Union  are  members  of  CFS. 

On  Tuesday,  Dave  Scrivener,  VP 
external  of  UTSU,  was  busy  hand- 
ing out  fliers  in  Sid  Smith,  where 
UTSU  members  had  been  working 
an  information  table  all  week. 

"1  think  it's  pretty  likely  [that 
fees  will  drop]  if  students  put  pres- 
sure on  the  government,"  Scriv- 
ener told  a  skeptic  undergrad.  He 
described  student  response  to 
the  campaign  as  "overwhelmingly 
positive." 

Wednesday's   protesters  were 
on  board,  yelling  slogans  from  a 
flatbed  truck  outside  Con  Hall.  A 
large  group  from  York  was  the  last 
to  join  students  from  St.  George, 
UTM,    UTSC,    Ryerson,  George 
Brown  College,  OCAD,  and  Trent 
University. 
"1  think  that  education  is  a  so- 
I  cial  good,  so  society  should  take 
°  care  of  it  through  the  state,"  said 
S  Ricardo  Habalcan,  a  fourth-year 
i  economics  student  at  U  of  T. 

According  to  CFS,  Ontario's  per- 
student  funding  is  25  per  cent  be- 
low the  national  average.  Between 
2002  and  2008,  annual  tuition  for 
a  U  of  T  Arts  &  Science  student 
rose  from  $4,107  to  $4,776.  The 
increase  was  more  dramatic  for 
international  students  and  those 
in  professional  faculties,  such  as 
law  or  engineering. 

In  2004,  Ontario  Premier  Dalton 
McGuinty  honoured  an  election 
promise  to  freeze  tuition  fees.  Two 
years  later,  he  replaced  the  freeze 


BY  THE  NUMBERS: 
STUDENT  DEBT 


$5,643 

Average  tuition  in  Ontario 

$13  billion 

Total  amount  of  Canadian 
student  debt 

$7,200 

Maximum  federal  contributions 
to  an  RESP 

300% 

Forecasted  rise  in  tuition  fees 
over  the  next  25  years 

9.5 

Average  number  of  years 
students  talce  to  repay  their 
debt 

7.5% 

Average  interest  rate  on  student 
loans 

41% 

Average  amount  of  interest  paid 
on  the  average  student  loan 

—ANDRE  BOVEE-BEGUN 

SOURCES:  NATIONAL  POST,  CAMPUS 
ACTION  MCMASTER  UNIVERSITY 


with  his  Reaching  Higher  frame- 
work, which  allowed  tuition  to  rise 
but  also  increased  the  amount  of 
loans  and  grants  given  to  students. 
This  framework  is  in  its  fourth  of 
five  years,  a  fact  CFS  has  highlight- 
ed as  the  provincial  government 
decides  what  to  do  next. 


According  to  Greg  Flood, 
spokesperson  for  the  Ministry  of 
Training,  Colleges  and  .Universi- 
ties, the  government  has  no  plans 
for  change  and  "continues  to  move 
forward  with  the  implementation 
of  the  framework  at  this  time." 
For  proof  that  Reaching  Higher 
is  getting  positive  results.  Flood 
cited  an  increase  of  100,000  post- 
secondary  students  in  Ontario, 
120,000  new  student  grants,  and 
student  loan  default  rates  that  are 
the  lowest  in  Ontario's  history. 

NDP  leader  Jack  Layton  took  a 
different  stance. 

"With  the  kind  of  student  fees 
and  student  debt  that  are  facing 
students  now,  it's  a  huge  obstacle 
to  achieving  the  potential  we  have 
as  a  country,"  Layton  told  The 
Varsity  just  before  boarding  the 
rally  truck.  "So  this  action  by  CFS 
is  vitally  important  for  drawing 
attention  to  the  barriers  and  ob- 
stacles." 

Obstacles  like  Shannon  Ma- 
clnnes  is  facing.  "1  am  currently 
$32,000  in  debt  and  I'm  not  even 
finished  my  second  year,"  the  his- 
tory and  visual  arts  student  said. 

For  many  students,  amnesty 
from  skipping  classes  wasn't 
enough  incentive  to  go  to  the  ral- 
ly. "We  don't  have  amnesty  from 
tests  that  in  the  future  will  cover 
this  material,"  said  Richard  Cer- 
ezo,  a  third-year  math  major. 

"1  feel  as  an  international  stu- 
dent, a  lot  of  these  rallies  and 
things  don't  apply  to  me  because 
my  fees  go  up  all  the  time  any- 
way," linguistics  student  Dylan 
Uscher  chimed  in. 

For  those  who  came,  the  mes- 
sage was  clear.  In  the  words  of 
Andrew  Thomas,  a  fourth-year 
environmental  science  major,  "It's 
important  to  get  students  togeth- 
er and  show  the  government  that 
we're  serious,  and  that  we  need 
tuitions  dropped." 


Frosh  charged  with  Mac  arson 

19-year-old  released  into  custody  of  parents 


FAHAD  KAMAL 


A  first-year  McMaster  student  has 
been  charged  by  Hamilton  police  in 
connection  with  the  Oct.  18  fire  at 
Brandon  Hall.  The  residence  had  to 
be  evacuated  in  the  early  morning 
after  smoke  and  fire  alarms  roused 
almost  600  sleepy  students. 

Emerson  Pardoe,  a  19-year-old 
resident  of  Brandon  Hall,  has  been 
charged  with  arson  endangering 
human  life  and  arson  endangering 


property.  Four  students  were  taken 
to  the  hospital  to  receive  treatment 
for  smoke  inhalation. 

"The  fire  was  made  much  more 
shocking  because  it  was  deliber- 
ately set,  and  because  a  McMaster 
student  has  been  charged  in  con- 
nection with  the  case,"  Phil  Wood, 
associate  vice-president  of  Student 
Affairs  and  dean  of  students  at  the 
university  told  the  McMaster  Daily 
News. 

Pardoe  was  taken  into  police  cus- 


tody on  Monday.  Looking  distraught 
during  the  court  proceedings,  he 
was  released  into  the  custody  of  his 
parents  for  $50,000.  He  has  been 
prohibited  from  any  contact  with 
McMaster  staff  or  students  and 
must  remain  with  his  parents  in 
Scarborough. 

Currently,  McMaster  is  housing 
Brandon  Hall  students  in  various 
hotels  while  repairs  are  carried  out. 
Students  will  be  able  to  move  back 
in  January  at  the  earliest. 


business. humber.ca 


Keep  your  eyes  peeled 
for  next  week's  "Cost 
Of  Living"  issue... 

Brought  to  you  by 
The  l/ars/fy  Magazine 


CRIME  IN  BRIEF 

The  most  serious  activity  Campus 
Police  responded  to  in  October 
was  an  assault  where  the  offender 
was  turned  over  to  Toronto  Metro 
Police  and  subsequently  charged. 

Instances  of  mischief  involved 
damages  to  property,  wherein  the 
offender  was  also  turned  over  to 
the  to  Toronto  Police.  A  laptop 
was  stolen  in  a  break-and-enter  at 
Burwash  Hall,  a  Victoria  College 
residence. 

Calls  involving  alarms  were  the 
most  prevalent  in  science  facili- 
ties, such  as  the  Medical  Science 


Building  and  the  Leslie  Dan  Phar- 
macy Building. 

Instances  involving  liquor  com- 
plaints have  risen,  notably  out- 
side the  Robert  St.  skating  rink  on  : 
Bathurst  Street. 

Bicycle  thefts  remained  relative- 
ly steady,  with  lower  rates  than  in 
past  years.  Most  thefts  occurred 
at  Robarts  Library  and  the  Huron 
Street  and  St.  George  Street  area. 
Here's  a  tip:  Park  your  bike  next  to 
fancier,  more  expensive  models. 
— IVYBOJMIC 
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Universities  feeling  stocl(  market  lows 

U  of  T  tempers  losses  due  to  conservative  investments 


HILARY  BARLOW 
Associate  News  Editor 


Losses  to  U  of  T's  stock  holdings 
from  the  recent  market  collapse 
could  affect  student  scholarships 
and  bursaries,  and  cut  into  depart- 
ment budgets  if  the  downturn  con- 
tinues. The  Globe  &  Mail  reports 
that  U  of  T  lost  nearly  nine  per  cent 
in  the  third  quarter  on  investment 
and  endowment  funds,  but  the  ad- 
ministration is  optimistic  that  bet- 
ter times  are  ahead. 

U  of  T's  $5.5  billion  in  assets  are 
managed  by  an  independent  sub- 
sidiary, the  University  of  Toronto 
Asset  Management  Corporation. 
These  assets  include  $2.8  billion 
in  pension  and  $2  billion  in  endow- 
ment funds.  According  to  VP  busi- 
ness affairs  Cathy  Riggall,  UTAM's 
conservative  policies  helped  avoid 
further  losses  seen  by  many  other 
Canadian  universities.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Victoria's  endowment  also 
saw  a  nine  per  cent  drop,  with  Waterloo  already  enact- 
ing a  six-month  hiring  freeze. 

A  statement  issued  by  Riggall  and  interim  vice  presi- 
dent and  provost  Cheryl  Misak  in  response  to  the  eco- 
nomic downturn  says,  "We  have  defined  a  risk  toler- 
ance and  a  target  return  that  are  appropriate  over  the 
long  term.  Our  strategy  also  assumes  that  there  will  be 
some  years  of  losses." 

Riggall  said  that  student  aid  is  not  yet  on  the  chop- 
ping block.  "We're  not  interested  in  cutting  back  on  stu- 
dent aid  unless  we  absolutely  have  no  choice."  Riggall 


QUEEN'S 
loses  $100  million 

in  endowinent  and 
pension  funds 

YORKU 

loses  $45  million 
in  endowment  and 
$200  milion 

in  pensions 

UVIC 
loses  $13.5  million 

in  endowment 


SOURCE:  GLOBE  AND  MAIL 


also  emphasized  that  U  of  T  has 
come  through  previous  market 
downswings  with  endowments 
intact.  In  2003,  U  of  T  lost  more 
than  $55  million  on  its  invest- 
ments. 

She  said  that  the  economic 
conditions  would  not  deter 
donors.  "Over  the  past  80 
years,  there's  never  been  a 
year  when  donations  have 
actually  declined.  They  have 
slowed  down,"  she  said,  citing 
a  lull  in  donations  throughout 
North  American  in  1987  as  an 
example.  That  was  the  year  of 
the  'Black  Monday'  on  which 
stock  markets  around  the  world 
crashed. 

Thomas  Felix,  president  of 
student  group  Investing  in 
Integrity — which  has  been  call- 
ing for  reforms  to  the  univer- 
sity's investment  policies — is 
cautiously  optimistic  about 
the  current  situation.  "1  think 
that  by  and  large  [...]  the  market  has  shown  that  it's 
slowly  recovering."  Felix  emphasized  the  importance 
of  protecting  student  aid  from  the  ravages  of  the  mar- 
ket, but  also  thinks  that  UTAM's  actions  are  mostly  in 
the  clear  "If  anything,  what  we're  facing  is  going  to  be 
across  the  board,"  he  said.  "1  don't  think  we  can  pin 
this  on  U  of  T  itself." 

UTAM  has  come  under  fire  from  I  in  1  for  its  invest- 
ments with  controversial  corporations  such  as  oil  giant 
Exxon  Mobile  and  military  contractor  Lockheed  Mar- 
tin, amounting  to  $9.5  cind  $4.2  million  respectively. 
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U  OFT  HOLDING: 

10% 

$9.4  million 

20% 

$24.2  million 

5% 

$9.5  million 

55% 

$4.2  million 

38% 

$21  million 

$21.9  million 

Spray  or  pay 

Under  new  bylaws,  property  owners  could  get  fined 
for  not  removing  graffiti 


BARBARA  KOWALSKI 


If  you  were  walking  on  College 
Street  last  week,  you  might 
have  seen  a  business  owner 
spray-painting  his  storefront  a 
solid  colour  while  his  employ- 
ees looked  on.  It's  a  frequent 
scene  on  a  street  where  busi- 
nesses and  private  homes  are 
regularly  the  targets  of  graf- 
fiti. This  man  was  following  the 
law — the  City  of  Toronto  says 
owners  are  required  to  remove 
graffiti  from  their  property,  and 
do  it  fast. 

The  Graffiti  Abatement  Pro- 
gram and  Graffiti  Bylaw  are 
only  two  of  the  city's  most 
recent  measures,  introduced 
with  the  goal  of  cleaning  and 
beautifying   Toronto's  urban 
landscape.  The  municipal  gov- 
ernment and  Toronto  Police 
have  declared  a  zero-tolerance 
stance    towards    any  public 
markings,  drawings,  or  writ- 
ings that  aren't  art  murals,  es- 
pecially hateful  or  gang-related 
messages.  If  graffiti  appears  on 
private  property,  owners  must 
remove  it  within  72  hours,  or 
the  city  will  hire  someone  and 
send  them  the  bill.  While  property 
owners  are  assured  that  city  staff 
will  "work  closely"  with  them,  of- 
ten they  are  simply  served  notice, 
and  left  to  paint  over  the  graffiti  at 
their  own  cost. 

"Toronto  isn't  as  clean  as  it 
used  to  be  and  the  graffiti  is  just 


In  a  bid  to  clean  Toronto  of  graffiti,  the  city  has 
implemented  a  new  program  that  holds  property 
owners  responsible  for  keeping  their  shopfronts 
spotless. 

not  pleasant,"  said  Jean-Pierre 
Centeno,  owner  of  Gamelle  res- 
taurant on  College,  who  has  dealt 
with  several  cases  of  vandalism. 
Business  owners  in  the  College 
Street  area  are  well  aware  of  graf- 
fiti in  the  city.  Their  properties  are 
regularly  marked,  most  often  with 
graffiti  artists'  individual  tags  that 


reappear  as  soon  as  the 
day  after  they've  been  re- 
moved. 

"It  just  adds  insult  to  inju- 
ry," said  Cal  O'Shaughnessy, 
a  supervisor  at  Canada  Com- 
puters who  goes  through 
a  can  of  silver  spray  paint 
per  month.  "It  is  unfair  to 
be  punishing  a  business  for 
being  the  victim  of  graffiti." 

Though  clearly  unpopu- 
lar, the  bylaws  aren't  un- 
reasonable, argues  City  of 
Toronto  official  Fernando 
Aceto.  A  cleaner  urban  ap- 
pearance creates  a  sense  of 
care  for  the  community  and 
attracts  tourists,  improves 
living  standards,  and  raises 
property  values,  he  said. 

"A  cleaner  city  helps  the 
area  and  helps  the  busi- 
ness," said  Aceto,  who  main- 
tains that  the  disadvantages 
of  graffiti  outweigh  owners' 
inconveniences. 

O'Shaughnessy  counters 
that   covering  up  graffiti 
isn't  enough,  stating  that 
the  city  should  address  the 
roots  of  the  problem.  Other 
businesses  people  in  the  area,  like 
the  owners  of  computer  shop  Per- 
fect Solutions,  said  Toronto  could 
provide  the  community  with  great- 
er incentives  to  stop  the  graffiti, 
either  by  funding  its  removal,  hir- 
ing the  perpetrators  for  art  work 
in  the  city,  or  banning  the  sale  of 
spray  paint  to  minors. 


AU  ADVANTAGE  217:  FLEXIBI 


Courses  to  keep  you 
on  the  right  course. 


AU  student  Rick  in  Calgary,  Alberta,  Canada 

AU  is  the  place  to  pick  up  the  classes 
you  need  to  get  your  degree. 

Athabasca  University  is  the  perfect  plug-in  for  your  academic  career.  Whether  you 
need  additional  credits  to  graduate  from  your  institution,  or  prerequisites  to 
complete  your  degree,  we  can  help. 

AU  offers  over  700  courses  and  nearly  90  undergraduate  and  graduate  programs. 
With  over  37,000  students  across  the  country  and  around  the  world,  AU  has  helped 
numerous  individuals  pursue  their  academic  goals.  And  we'd  love  to  help  you. 

So  why  not  take  the  next  step?  Research  your  options  online,  view  a  university 
calendar,  or  contact  AU's  Information  Centre  at  1-800-788-9041  for  advice  on  how 
to  get  started. 

Flexibility.  Another  reason  why  AU  stands  out  as  a  global  leader  in  distance 
learning  excellence. 


Standout^ 

www.athabascau.ca/standout 
1-800-788-90^(1 
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GSU  ANNUAL 
GENERAL  MEETING 


Graduate  Students*  Union,  U  of  T 

THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  20,  2008 
6:10  pm  SHARP 
Koffler  Institute  Auditorium 
Bancroft  Ave.,  beside  the  GSU 

Agenda: 

2007-08  Financial  Statement  ft  Audit 
Appointment  of  the  Auditor 
Approval  of  Minutes 
All  graduate  students  have  voice  and  vote. 

info.gsu@utoronto.ca  www.gsu.utoronto.ca 


FORENSIC  SCIENCE 

MEMBERSHIP  HAS  ITS  ADVANTAGES 


MEET  NEW  PEOPLE  SHARE  IDEAS  GET  INVOLVED 


Become  a  student  member 
o  Be  eligible  for  the  CSFS  Education  Award  ($500) 

•  Make  professional  forensic  contacts 
o  Obtain  hands-on  experience  through  committee 

participation  and  conference  attendance 

•  Free  CSFS  JOURNAL  &  MEMBERSHIP  DIRECTORY 

ONLY  $40  per  year 

Canadian  Society  of  Forensic  Science 

Tel:  613-738-0001 
csfs@belinet.ca 


www.csfs.ca 


ANTHROPOLOGY  -  MEDICAL  -  ODONTOLOGY  -  BIOLOGY  -  CHEMISTRY 
DOCUMENTS  -  ENGINEERING  -  TOXICOLOGY  -  FIREARMS 


CLASSIFIEDS 


HELP  WANTED 


JAPANESE  TRANSLATOR  WANTED 

To  translate  Japanese  written  documents 
into  English.  Flexible  hours  and  can  work 
at  home.  Please  contact  through  email: 
sskim2512@yahoo.ca 


FOR  SALE 


VINYL  RECORDS  &  CDs 

High  quality,  hand-picked  selec- 
tion. Major  &  minor  musical  genres. 
We  buy  and  sell.  3  minutes  S  of  College 
&  St.  George,  18  Baldwin.  416-979-2822, 
Around  Again  Records. 


Advertise  in 


ads@thevarsity.ca 
416-946-7604 


MATH,  STATS,  AND  SCIENCE  TUTOR 
AVAILABLE 

All  first  and  second  year  courses,  includ- 
ing organic  chemistry  and  statistics.  Ask 
about  our  downtown  satellite  office. 
www.mostly-math.com  416-502-1717 

MCAT,  TOEFL,  lELTS,  ORE 
AND  GMAT  TUTORING 

No  minimum  hours  to  sign  up  for,  pay-as- 
you-go  system,  resources  supplied. 
www.mostly-math.com  416-502-1717 

GET  HELP  NOW 
TUTOR,  35  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE 

Specializing  in  MATH  135,  CHM  139,  ECO 
220.  Past  tests  and  exams  with  solutions 
available  for  practice.  (416)  785-8898. 


EDITING 


EXPERT  PROFESSIONAL  EDITING 

From  format  to  style,  of  academic  arti- 
cles, theses,  and  dissertations.  Graduate 
students  only.  APA,  MLA  styles  are  spe- 
cialties. Mary  Anne  Carswell,  MA,  MEd, 
mcarswell@sympatico.ca,  416-303-3106. 


VARSITY  CLASSIFIEDS  cost  $12.00  for  twenty-five  words.  $0.25  for  each 
additional  word.  Rates  include  one  line  of  bold  type  for  the  ad  header. 
No  copy  changes  after  submission.  Submit  ads  by  email,  mail  or  phone. 

Ads  must  be  submitted  at  least  four  days  prior  to  publication. 
Varsity  Classifieds,  21  Sussex  Ave,  Suite  #306,  Toronto,  ON,  M5S 1J6. 
Call  418-946-7604  or  email  ads@thevarsity.ca. 


U  of  Ottawa  investigates 
email  attack 

Anonymous  letter  defames  prof  with  prostitution  allegation 


ANDR^  BOVEE-BEGUN 

Associate  News  Editor 

The  University  of  Ottawa  wants  to 
know  who's  behind  a  widely  circu- 
lated email  that  alleges  one  of  its 
professors  is  a  prostitute.  The  uni- 
versity's concern,  say  administra- 
tors, is  not  whether  or  not  the  ru- 
mours are  true,  but  the  invasion  of 
privacy.  The  email  was  sent  anony- 
mously through  a  Yahoo  account 
over  the  university's  network. 

Attached  to  the  email  were  graph- 
ic photos  of  a  woman,  whom  the 
anonymous  sender  claimed  is  a  sex 
worker  with  the  Montreal  escort 


agency  French  Kiss  Society,  as  well 
as  a  newly  hired  faculty  member  at 
U  of  O.  According  to  the  Ottawa  Cit- 
izen, the  university  has  confirmed 
that  it  recently  hired  a  woman  of 
the  same  name  mentioned  in  the 
email.  Beyond  that,  the  school  is 
not  discussing  the  matter. 

"That  email  was  by  an  anony- 
mous source,"  U  of  O's  communica- 
tion director  Andree  Dumulon  told 
the  Citizen.  "At  this  time,  we  have 
no  evidence  that  the  sender  of  the 
emails  is  a  member  of  the  univer- 
sity community,"  Dumulon  added. 
"We  will  not  comment  further." 

The  prof  named  in  the  emails  is 


a  part-time  instructor  at  the  uni- 
versity's criminology  department. 
The  Citizen  reported  the  senior  ad- 
ministrators had  received  copies 
of  the  email. 

The  Canadian  Association  of 
University  Teachers  agreed  with 
U  of  O's  stance.  "What  a  faculty 
member  does  in  their  personal  life 
is  irrelevant,"  CAUT  communica- 
tions officer  Kerry  Pither  told  The 
Varsity.  University  hiring  should 
only  consider  a  faculty  member's 
teaching  ability,  Pither  said,  add- 
ing that  even  if  the  allegations  are 
true,  prostitution  is  not  illegal  in 
Canada. 


Professor  slain  after  death  threats 

Colleagues  want  inquiry  into  RCMP  conduct 


EMILY  KELLO^^^^^^ 

The  St.  Thomas  University  campus 
in  Fredericton,  New  Brunswick, 
was  shut  down  today  in  memoriam 
of  the  late  sociology  Professor 
John  McKendy  who  was  murdered 
last  Friday.  McKendy  died  after  he 
was  struck  with  a  blunt  object. 

After  a  brief  investigation,  the 
Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police 
closed  the  case  after  finding  the 
prime  suspect,  Nicholas  Wade  Bak- 
er, dead  in  a  rental  car  in  a  Moncton 
parking  lot.  Baker  had  been  mar- 
ried to  McKendy's  daughter  since 
December  2007.  He  had  previously 
been  accused  of  fraudulently  us- 
ing a  family  member's  credit  card 
and  sending  a  series  of  threatening 
emails  to  the  family.  The  RCMP  has 
declared  Baker's  death  accidental. 

McKendy's  colleagues  and  oth- 
ers have  criticized  the  way  police 
handled  the  series  of  threats  McK- 
endy received  prior  to  his  death.  In 
an  interview  with  CBC  Radio's  In- 
formation Morning  in  Fredericton, 
sociology  professor,  Sylvia  Hale, 


St.  Thomas  University  professor,  John  McKendy,  (left)  was  murdered  at  his 
home  with  a  blunt  object  following  email  threats.  Police  closed  the  case  after 
prime  suspect  Nicholas  Wade  Baker  (right)  was  found  dead  in  a  car 


Teach  English 
Overseas 


TESOL/TESL  Teacher  Training 
Certification  Courses 

•  Intensive  60-Hoar  Program 

•  Classroom  Management  Tecliniques 

•  Detailed  Lesson  I>lanning 

•  E8L  SMHs  Development 

•  Comprehensive  Teaching  Materials 

•  Interactive  Teaching  Practicum 

•  IntemationaUy  Recognized  Certificate 

•  Teacher  Placement  Service 

•  Money  Back  Guarantee  included 

•  Thoasands  of  Satisfied  Students 


OXFORD  SEMINARS 

416-924-3240/1-800-269-6719 

www.oxfordseininars.ca 


called  for  a  public  inquiry  into  the 
murder.  She  said  the  RCMP  should 
have  taken  action  at  the  time  of 
the  threatening  emails,  which  oc- 
curred in  early  October. 

Hale  found  allies  in  The  Muriel 
McQueen  Fergusson  Centre  for 
Family  Violence  Research,  a  group 
based  out  of  the  University  of  New 
Brunswick.  The  Fergusson  Cen- 
tre cited  the  RCMP's  reluctance 
to  release  Information  regarding 
the  case,  and  urged  the  provin- 
cial government  to  take  action  on 
Tuesday. 

The  RCMP  has  denied  that  the 
police  had  evidence  that  Baker 
would  become  violent,  corporal 
Claude  Tremblay,  the  lead  inves- 
tigator on  the  case,  has  divulged 
few  details  and  denied  reporters' 
requests  for  an  interview  regard- 
ing the  RCMP's  criteria  for  a  viable 


threat. 

The  university  urged  the  pub- 
lic to  remember  John  McKendy's 
spirit  of  peace-  making,  providing 
counseling  services  and  a  brief 
break  from  classes  to  allow  stu- 
dents to  come  to  terms  with  the 
sudden  death. 

McKendy's  colleagues  also  cite 
his  ideals  of  free  inquiry  and  the 
search  for  truth.  As  his  colleague 
Professor  Michael  Clow  posted 
in  an  online  forum,  "protecting 
those  in  clear  and  present  danger 
of  becoming  potential  victims  of 
domestic  violence  requires  remov- 
ing them  to  a  place  safe  from  the 
effective  reach  of  those  who  might 
harm  them." 

"They  are  willing,  as  a  matter 
of  policy,  to  write  off  the  lives  of 
domestic  violence  victims,"  Clow 
added.  "Are  we?" 
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Auditors'  Report 

To  the  Members  of 
Graduate  Students'  Union, 
University  of  Toronto 

We  have  audned  me  balance  sheet  o1  Graduate  SiucJents'  Union.  Umvesrslty  of  Toronto  (the  Untcwi")  as  ai 
August  31  2006  and  the  statements  ot  opefations  and  ct\anges  in  net  assets  and  cash  flows  (or  9ie  year  then 
ended  These  financial  statements  are  the  responsibiJity  of  the  Union's  management  Our  responsitMiity  is  to 
express  an  opinion  on  tJ'iese  financial  staiements  based  on  our  audit 

We  conducied  our  audil  m  accordance  with  Canadias  generally  accefHed  auditing  standards  Those  starxlards 
require  that  we  plan  and  partorm  an  aud;t  lo  obtain  reKKJnable  assurance  whether  the  (inancia!  statements  are  free 
of  matena!  mtsstatement  An  aiJdit  includes  examining,  on  a  test  bas>s.  evtdence  supporting  the  amounts  and 
disciosuras  in  She  financial  statements  An  aud*t  also  includes  assessing  the  accounting  principses  used  and 
significant  estimates  made  by  management,  as  weli  as  evaluating  tJie  cver^l  tinancj^  statement  presentation 

tn  o\ir  opinion,  these  financial  statenients  present  fairSy.  in  al!  malenal  re^jacts.  the  fmanciai  position  of  the  Union 
as  at  August  31 ,  2008  ar>d  the  results  of  tts  operaOons  and  its  cash  ttows  for  the  year  then  ended  m  accordance 
With  Canadian  generally  accepted  accounting  (Minciptes 


Chartered  Accountants,  Licensad  PuBSic  Accountanis  fUcense  Numl»r  18333) 
October  K,  2008 

GRADUATE  STUDENTS'  UNION, 
UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

Balance  Sheet 
As  at  Augudt  31 


ASSETS 

2008 

2007 

Current  assets 
Cash  (note  5) 

Short-teim  investments  (note 
Accounts  rec^vabta 
Pr^asd  ew5enses 

S 

107.706 
383,805 
33,565 
38,544 

$ 

236.323 
144.465 
70.145 
39.234 

563,G20 

490.167 

Propertjr  and  equqwnetil  rtiote  7) 

7J^1 

64,893 

s 

835,221 

$ 

6SS.060 

LIABILITIES  AND  NET  ASSETS 

Currsnt  iratjilities 

Accounts  payat^e  and  accrued  fiabifihes  (note  S) 
Deferred  income  {note  SJ 

S 

123.876 
147,490 

t 

117  752 
144.811 

271.366 

262.SS3 

assets 

Invested  in  properly  and  ecjuipntonf 

Intemaily  restricted  for  specific  purposes  (note  4) 

tjnrestrcted 

71.601 
102.371 
189,883 

64  693 

101,216 
126.388 

363,868 

292.497 

s 

635.221 

S 

655,060 

Sod  accompanying  notes 
On  bahaft  of  th«  Board; 

Jo&*ph  Mulor^go.  President 
GRADUATE  STUDENTS  UNION, 

tiHtveRsnrY  of  towonto 

S]««(Bent  at  OparM'r<ins  aivi  Chui^M  in  UH 
«r>a*<t  Awgunt  31 


Christopher  Charles,  Treasurvr 
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GRADUATE  STUDENTS*  UNION, 
UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

Statsmem  of  Casti  Flows 
Year  ended  August  31 


Operating  activities 

Excess  ot  revenue  ever  expenses 
Hem  not  irivoiving  casfi 
Amortization 


2008 

S  7t,358 
13.163 


2007 

S  38.017 
11,907 


84.521 


49,924 


Ctianges  in  non-cash  iflwrking  capital  items 
Accounts  racelvaPts 
Prepaid  expenses 

Accoijnts  payable  and  accrtMK)  iiatjiiities 
Deferred  .'noome 


6.124 
2,679 


(31.000) 
(3,725) 
34,708 
64.944 


46.073 

54.927 

Cash  flo*5  from  operating  adiintiss 

130.594 

104.651 

Investing  activities 

Additions  (o  property  and  eqiupment  and  cash  ftows  from  investing  activates 

(19.8711 

(29.406) 

Met  c^iffiige  in  casti  and  stiort-teriTi  investments  dunng  the  y^ar 

110723 

7S.44S 

Cast  and  stiort-term  (nvesttnants.  beginning  ot  year 

380  788 

305.343 

Ca,^  and  stwrt-term  fnvestments.  end  of  year 

$  191  51 1 

S 

380.788 

Casti  and  stiorf-term  investments  ate  representstt  py 

Caen 

Short-term  investments 

S  107.706 
383.805 

S 

236,323 
144,465 

J  491.511 

380,788 

Seeaccompanyins  notes 


GRADUATE  STUDENTS'  UNION, 
UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

Notes  to  Ffnanciat  Statements 
Year  ertded  August  31^  2008 

1 .  Nature  of  organization 

The  Graduate  Students'  Union,  Universt'y  of  TofOfsto  (the  "Union')  Is  incorpwated  urKler  the  Cofpor^^fo^s  Act 
(Ontario)  as  a  not-foriarodt  organization.  The  Ur^son  was  eslabli^ied  to  meet  the  needs  ot  atx)  provide 
services  lo  the  graduate  students  ot  the  University  o!  Toronto. 

As  a  not-for-profit  orgamZ-ation,  the  Union  is  ev&rvp^  Uom  tfwome  taxes  under  Pari  1  o(  the  Income  Tax  Act 

2.  Cheng*  In  accounting  pottcy 

Effective  September  i ,  Ki07  the  Untcai  adopted  the  provisions  ot  Can^ian  trratJUjte  o1  Chartered  Accountants 
rClCA")  Section  3855.  Financial  Instruments  -  Recognition  and  Measurement  and  CICA  Section  3861. 
Financial  Instruments  -  Disclosure  and  Pieseritation  wrt'itch  aOoresses  the  classification,  recc^nition, 
measur<mient,  discJosure  and  presentattori  of  financial  instruments  The  new  provisions  reciutra  aH  tinancial 
instruments  on  inrtjal  recognition  to  tje  measured  at  fair  value  and  tha*  sutsequent  measurement  {>e  recorded 
at  fair  value  or  amortized  cost  using  the  effective  interest  rate  method 

As  a  result  of  adopting  these  standards,  there  were  no  signffican!  adjus^ents  to  (fie  financial  sSalements 

3.  Summary  of  Aigniftcant  accounting  policies 

The  statements  have  t>een  prepared  by  management  in  accordance  vwth  Canadian  generally  accepted 
acccHintmg  prirwiples.  the  more  significant  ot  which  are  outlined  below 

of  esl:irri9;;es 

The  pr^aralion  of  ftnarrciai  staiements  in  cent  or  mi^  wth  Canadi  an  generally  accepted  accounting  principles 
requtres  managem^J  lo  make  estimates  and  assumptions  that  affect  the  reported  amount  of  assets.  liabilities, 
revenue  and  expenses.  Actual  results  coukJ  ditter  from  these  estimates 

Financiai  instruments 

The  Union's  ftrianciaJ  Instruments  are  ct>mprised  of  cash,  short-term  investments,  accounts  receivable  and 
accounts  payable.  Cash  short-term  investments,  accounts  receivable  and  accounts  payidale  approximate 
far  value  due  lo  their  short-term  maturities 
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The  Union  tofiows  the  oeferr^  memoa  ot  accourt&ng  «tiefeby  extemadiy  restnded  contnOutx^  are  deferred 
and  recogr>ized  as  revenue  in  the  p^K>d  in  which  the  related  ^rpertses  are  ncured 

Fees  are  recognized  as  revef«je  in  the  fiscal  year  Ui  whic^  they  reiate 

Fees  received  from  tr>e  UrHver^ty  of  Tofonlc  tor  insurance  ^emiums  are  st^OMn  gross  of  the  retated  insurance 
premium  expenses  The  fees  from  extertded  or  f  amrfy  {nst^af?ce  premi-jms  are  pr^ented  net  of  the  related 
jnsi^ance  exper^^s 

Property  yxi.^qi^pmyii 

B^pment  is  recorded  at  ccst  arid   ^nortized  on  a  straigt:i4ine  basts  Oi^r  its  estimated  useful  irfe  as  fdtows 

Rerxfvseions.  fuTn4iffe  and  eqiapfMnt  10  years 

Security  system  1 0  years 

CofT^tw  ee?\^pmenl  S  years 

Futctfe  .accQjjntt.ng  .standard  ch2f)qe 

The  Canadian  Insbtute  of  Chartered  Accosjitants  has  issoed  the  fottowing  Har^dbook  Section  which  the  \Jn»an 
wll  be  required  to  adopt  lor  the  fiscal  2009  The  adoption  of  ttie  new  standvd  is  not  eiqiected  (o  ha>re  a 
material  impact  on  the  finanoaJ  stalemenis 

Section  1535,  Capital  Osciosures.  effective  for  fiscal  years  beginning  on  or  aftef  Ccb^  t.  2007.  requa^es 
disclosure  of  lt-.e  Urron  s  cfcjecf'ves,  poliC-.es  and  procesws  for  managing  caprtal.  as  wef  as  its  comptjance 
vHtfi  sny  externally  imposed  c^iai  re<}U!rements. 

Net  assets  internally  reatricted  for  specific  purposoa 

The  Ur^on  has  set  up  inlemaliy  resected  funds  to  support     fdiowing  acbvrfces; 
gyitding  Fqry] 

Tne  ^ldir>g  Fund  was  estat^hed  lo  finance  cap<tai  anprov»ner*s  to  tfie  fac^iBes  of  the  union 
Thesis  pabtnet  FufKf 

Tne  Thesis  Cabinet  Fund  was  est^tshed  to  fin^,ce  the  costs  associated  Mth  the  Ur^on's  Thesis  C^nei. 
including  thesis  teproducliori  siq^eniStures 

EmeroerKv  Fund 

The  £fY*ergency  FurJd  was  est^i^wd  to  finarwe  iw>toreseen  expentstures  not  included  in  tne  tyL:4g^-  arsd 
wvcti  are  necessary  between  May  1  and  Septemtaer       eacn  year. 

p>tect9rs'  MajiJilitv,  funq 

T^\e  Oitectois"  Uabdrty  Fund  was  est^ished  to  protect  ttw  Erectors  of  the  Urwwi  in  ^  event  that  the  Uwn 
ceases  operations 

AccessibjlitY  Funti 

The  AccessJbilt^  Fund  was  estst^ished  to  finance  K«esjbtSty-reiated  improYements  to  ttte  faalitfes, 

cofnrriunications,  ano  services  ot  She  Unton 


5.    Credit  facUKy 


The  Union  has  availabie  an  operating  l; 
was  not  drawn  upon  dure^g  the  year. 


6.    Short-lemi  investments 


e  of  credit  in  the  amount  of  S25.000  (2007 -S2S,O00)  Thsfacfey 


Mutual  funds  ■  Inves&neni  savings  accotsit 
Casi-iatsa  term  deposit,  3.55%.  m^unng  f.1arch  14.  2009 
Cashable  term  d-^HKit,  3  55%.  maturing  fcAarch  14.  2009 
Fixed  tenn  depcsir,  d  55%,  maturing  Oecemlser  6.  2008 
Cashable  term  deposit,  3  90%,  rrraturing  March  14,  2X8 
Cashat^e  term  deposit.  3,90*;i.,  msfe^ing  (»1aich  14,  20{^ 


2008 

235  2^ 
54.275 
54.275 
40.000 


52^ 
52.232 
40.000 


7.     Property  and  equipment 


P=enovation£.  furniture  and  equiprnerv! 
Security  system 


$  1 52,380 
25.842 
41,095 


Accumulated 
Amonlzatton 

S  59.636 
13,333 
35.247 


53.244 
12  509 
5,348 


43.870 
15,053 
5,930 


$  146.216       S  7-if. 


8.     Pear  Review  Mogazine 


Tne  Peer  Review  Magaane  was  not  published  dunng  2£K)8  and,  as  a  result.  Cotinol  dea(fed  to  rsfurKl  10  the 
students  the  portion  of  the  levy  coilectsd  from  them  to  pubiish  Sie  magazine,  TherefiKe,  thtese  levies  are 
reflected  as  part  of  accwints  pay^e  and  accnjed  iiataltties  at  year  errfJ  Any  amounts  not  claimed  by  the 
students  are  being  earned  forward  arxi  may  be  applied  to  the  publtcaton  of  flie  2009  Peer  Review  Magaztne. 


9.    Deterred  Income 

Deterred  income  received  from  Unfversaty  c 


Toronto  ar>d  graduate  students  cc^isisis  c 
^306 


Balance.  heginnsTg  of  yeat  S 
Amounts  received 
Amounts  disbursed  and 
 ri?gg9^,?6:!j.,.^.^.l!r.y^'!!H^. 


$  141,138 
145,827 

(141,138) 


Grame 

S  2,000 

(2,000> 


S  144,611 
145,927 


(143.148) 


$  89.867 
143,138 


(86,194) 


Baiance.  end  of  yeai 


1.663 


$  145.827 


S  147.490       $  144.811 


10.  F«a< 

Fees  received  from  University  of  Toronto  are  as  foiiows 
Sepsetnuer  2007 
Jantiaiy20D6 
March  2008 

May  2008 
June  2CX)8 
Ju!y  2008 

September  2008  


$  2.730,941 
1  801.627 
412.915 
4,006 
88,976 
41,878 
24,581 


Deferred  le^fs  reoisved  trorr,  Unrversity  ot  Totorrlo.  current  year  {note  8) 
Deterred  tees  received  trpm  Unrvergty.ot  Toronto,  ijrior  yaar  (fK>te  81 


5,105,925 


(141,108) 
74,760 


11,  Ftnancial  instruments 

I!  !s  management's  opimcn  Itiat  trie  Union  is  not  exposed  to  si^ilicam  interest  currency  or  credit  rislts  arising 

from  Its  financfai  instruments 

GRADUATE  STUDENTS'  UNION, 
UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

Sctiedutes  to  Financial  Statements 
Year  ended  August  31.  20t>d 

Grants  and  Fees  Sehedute  1 


2009 

2007 

Heatm  ;nsuranoe 

S 

3,397.067 

S  3.426,666 

ijn(versrt=/  &  Torct^to  COvrse  Union  Head  Grants 

214.069 

196.0S5 

Canadian  FederaSon  ot  Students  -  NaSona! 

93.166 

83.763 

CariaSan  rrederetajn  ot  Students  -  (Ontario 

77.567 

69.682 

Peer  Review 

66.725 

60.663 

Ontario  Putifir.  interest  Research  Group 

60,973 

55.635 

Oowntown  Legsi  Services 

36,584 

33.501 

Women's  Centre 

12,195 

11.167 

Specif^  grants 

2.S50 

3  000 

s 

4,460.836 

S  3.940.582 

SalortoQ  and  Benet'rts 

Scnsdufe2 

Staff 

s 

253  847 

S  223.619 

Senefiis 

79.164 

62.320 

Execulvve  officers 

55.094 

52,027 

s 

388.105 

S  338.366 

House  Expenses 

Sclisdul<3 

Heailn  irisurance  admmjsiratfon 

s 

62.405 

S  56.780 

Handpocv 

19.237 

14.201 

Student  cortferences 

11,030 

9.794 

General  counai  meeings 

9.143 

8.467 

Travel  aild  conferences 

8.766 

9.447 

Ottice  and  genera! 

8.608 

6.468 

Commuriicatitsns 

6.401 

3062 

Insurance 

5,721 

5399 

Campaigns 

5,696 

5.421 

Photocopying 

5,185 

5.420 

Repairs  and  maintenance 

4,742 

3.085 

Teiephone 

4,699 

3,356 

Or«ntaticn 

4119 

4,044 

DuplicBIing  and  prinlsig 

3.314 

3,045 

,Mslropass  safes  conlnpution 

3,000 

2,000 

Sundry  proieets 

2,749 

3,367 

Small  eqtiiisrr-ent 

2,473 

2880 

Social  events 

2,348 

2306 

Prolesswnai  fees 

2,009 

22.641 

Gym 

689 

1,674 

BanK  ctiarges  and  interest 

389 

387 

Sutjscnptiors 

308 

85 

Secunty  monitortrw) 

30O 

(2.140) 

Womehft  caucus 

270 

603 

Elections 

20 

3.457 

$ 

171,625 

s  v6,i:b 

Restaurant  end  Bar 

Sel<sdule4 

2096 

2007 

bisurance 

s 

7,867 

S        8  323 

Sundry 

978 

771 

Contract  rebate 

(2.8601 

(2  9<0> 

Repairs  and  mainjenarice 

1.952 

s 

5.935 

S  6,106 

S«9  accompanying  notas 
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The  election  of  Barack  Obama  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary events  our  generation 
has  ever  witnessed.  It's  something 
we  had  never  expected  to  see  in  our 
lifetimes,  so  remarkable  that  it's  dif- 
ficult to  reflect  on  without  emotion. 
The  end  of  eight  years  of  Bush  ad- 
ministrations, two  years  of  relentless 
campaigning,  and  months  of  trepida- 
tion as  we  watched  the  Republican 
campaign  degenerate  has  brought  us 
to  light.  The  better  man  has  won.  In 
spite  of  the  tumultuous  state  of  affairs 
that  Obama  will  inherit,  it  seems,  at 
least  tonight,  that  things  are  as  they 
should  be. 


•EDITORIAL- 


Obama's  election  is  a  symbolic 
event  of  astonishing  magnitude.  Four 
years  ago,  the  rookie  Senator  from  Il- 
linois emerged  on  the  strength  of  his 
intelligence,  political  merit,  and  cha- 
risma. It  can't  be  overstated:  he  was 
born  less  than  a  century  after  the 
Thirteenth  Amendment  was  passed, 
and  saw  the  Voting  Rights  Act  signed 
during  his  childhood.  Over  the  next 
four  years,  we'll  see  whether  his  ac- 
tions as  president  raise  the  incred- 
ible nature  of  his  election  beyond 
the  symbolic. 


We  know  that  Obama  will  inherit  a 
tremendous  mess.  He's  run  an  inspir- 
ing campaign,  with  capable  people  at 
his  side,  but  whether  or  not  he  can  re- 
pair the  nation's  failures  is  uncertain. 
He  takes  over  a  country  trillions  of  dol- 
lars in  debt  and  facing,  as  Obama  has 
stated,  arguably  the  worst  economic 
crisis  of  the  last  century.  Despite  his 
experience  as  a  community  organizer, 
minority  rights  and  living  standards 
can  hardly  be  a  priority  at  this  time. 
His  populist  tendencies,  his  diverse 
and  hopeful  constituency,  and  his 
onetime  statement  regarding  NAFTA 
renegotiation  are  encouraging.  If  any- 
one can  convince  a  sceptical  nation 


of  the  value  of  progressive  thinking, 
Obama  seems  to  be  it,  and  his  diplo- 
macy, in  addition  to  his  ethnic  back- 
ground, will  be  a  tonic  for  America's 
ailing  international  reputation.  But  his 
rhetoric,  however  inspiring,  will  be  dif- 
ficult to  realize — even  if  he  keeps  his 
promises,  they  may  be  insufficient. 

Questions  aside,  Obama's  awe- 
some achievement,  the  American 
people's  renewed  optimism  as  evi- 
denced by  record  voting  turnouts, 
and  the  overwhelming  hope  spring- 
ing from  this  event  should  inspire  us 
Canadians,  who  witnessed  our  own 
excuse  for  a  viable  progressive  par- 
ty suffer  a  crushing  blow  not  three 


weeks  ago.  Our  pitiful  approach  to 
climate  change  has  already  embar- 
rassed us  on  the  world  stage,  and 
our  government  is  too  far  to  the 
right  for  comfort.  Canada  will  now 
be  following  Barack  Obama's  lead, 
and  Harper's  initiatives  will  be  tem- 
pered by  his  decisions,  for  better 
or  for  worse.  This  pair  of  elections 
was  a  stark  reminder  that  Canada 
is  not — never  was — the  progressive 
haven  we  (and  so  many  disenchant- 
ed Americans)  imagined  it  to  be.  But 
this  exhausting  election  season  has 
finally  come  to  an  end,  and  we  can 
look  to  the  future  with  much  more 
hope  than  we  had  in  the  beginning. 


Last  night  changed  it  all 

Worries  await  Obama  and  his  supporters, 
but  for  now  we  ought  to  celebrate 


Contract  faculty,  grad 
students  and  RAs  get 
the  shaft  at  York  U 


On  Tuesday,  America  elected  Barack 
Hussein  Obama  as  the  44th  president 
of  the  United  States.  The  news  came 
just  after  11  p.m.,  when  the  state  of 
Virginia  voted  Democrat,  ensuring 
Obama's  presidential  victory. 

The  self-professed  "least  likely  can- 
didate for  [this]  office,"  Obama's  cam- 
paign saw  the  death  of  public  spend- 
ing, an  unprecedented  voter  turnout, 
Obama  Girl,  and  Joe  the  Plumber  The 
American  people  have  allowed  the 
junior  senator  from  Illinois  a  chance 
to  deliver  on  his  promise  of  hope  and 
change. 

To  get  there,  Obama  had  to  compete 
with  a  Mayor  of  New  York,  a  Mormon, 
and  a  maverick.  And  let's  not  forget  the 
Clinton  Political  Machine — the  mighti- 
est machinery  in  American  politics 
until  today.  Yet  even  to  the  vetercins, 
Obama's  cemipaign  was  immaculate — 
free  of  the  mistakes  that  often  plague 
such  operations.  The  precision  with 
which  he  responded  to  his  opponents' 
attacks,  the  manner  in  which  he  was 
able  to  identify  and  exploit  his  rival's 
flaws  and  slip-ups  (while  committing 
hardly  any  himself)  provided  the  best 
answer  to  the  accusations  that  he  had 
no  leadership  skills  or  experience. 

To  skeptics  who  questioned  his 
foreign  policy  credentials,  he  demon- 
strated his  grasp  on  the  use  of  power. 
This  became  ever  more  prevalent 
with  the  Jeremiah  Wright  controver- 
sy, but  reached  its  pinnacle  with  the 
onset  of  the  biggest  economic  crisis 
since  the  Great  Depression.  While 
McCain  teetered  in  between  policies 


and  messages,  Obama  stayed  true  to 
form  and,  most  importantly,  remained 
presidential. 

To  be  sure,  winning  the  election 
will  be  the  easiest  part  of  the  Obama 
presidency.  The  to-do  list  is  long,  and 
after  the  longest  and  most  expensive 
Ccimpeiign  in  American  history,  Obama 
now  carries  the  burden  of  great  expec- 
tations. Over  130  million  Americans 
reportedly  voted  in  this  presidential 
election,  with  certain  states  claiming 
an  80  to  90  per  cent  registered  voter 
turnout. 

As  Obama  mentioned  in  his  elec- 
tion victory  speech,  the  challenges 
will  be  great.  Obama  faces  two  wars, 
an  economic  recession,  a  defunct 
healthcare  system,  and  a  "planet  in 
peril."  Many  projects  may  serve  as 
foreign  policy  tests,  as  America's  en- 
emies angle  to  challenge  the  newly 
elect — just  as  JFK  was  challenged 
with  the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis. 

Facing  such  immense  challenges 
with  the  pragmatism  that  has  be- 
come the  trademark  of  his  campaign, 
Obama  remarked  to  a  crowd  of  over 
100,000  at  Chicago's  Grant  Park:  "I  will 
cdways  be  honest  with  you  about  the 
challenges  we  face.  1  will  listen  to  you, 
especially  when  we  disagree. .  .to  those 
Americcins  whose  support  1  have  yet  to 
earn — I  may  not  have  won  your  vote, 
but  1  hear  your  voices,  1  need  your 
help,  cind  I  will  be  your  president  too." 

What  breath  of  fresh  air  Not  only 
was  his  speech  free  of  partisan  rheto- 
ric, it  stayed  humbly  away  from  bask- 
ing in  the  glory  of  the  electoral  college 
landslide,  and  the  triumphant  vic- 
tory of  the  Democrats  gaining  control 


over  the  House,  the  Senate,  and  the 
White  House.  During  his  eloquent  and 
thoughtful  speech,  not  once  did  he 
draw  attention  to  his  own  persoucil 
successes.  "1  will  never  forget  who  this 
victory  truly  belongs  to — it  belongs  to 
you,"  he  told  his  supporters. 

Having  spent  the  better  part  of 
my  childhood  in  Southern  Califor- 
nia, I  recall  partaking  in  a  mock  1996 
Clinton-Dole  presidential  election  in 
our  elementary  school.  We  had  vot- 
ing booths,  pre-election  rallies,  and  if 
1  recall  correctly,  election  fraud  when 
a  few  upper  years  decided  to  get  cre- 
ative with  their  paper  ballots.  1  was  in 
grade  three,  and  1  voted  for  Bill  Clinton 
mainly  because  1  didn't  want  to  cast  my 
vote  to  a  fruit  processing  company. 

So  much  has  changed  in  such  a 
short  span  of  time.  And  for  the  first 
time  in  a  long  time,  the  American 
people  can  proudly  carry  the  un- 
yielding hopes  that  a  "government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for 
the  people,  has  not  perished  from 
this  Earth."  A  president  whose  name 
means  "he  is  with  us"  has  promised 
to  heal  the  divide  and  to  remake  the 
nation  that  once  stood  for  liberty,  to 
restore  its  moral  authority,  "block 
by  block,  brick  by  brick,  calloused 
hand  by  calloused  hand." 

According  to  transcripts  provided 
by  the  White  House,  Mr.  Bush  called 
Mr.  Obama  to  congratulate  him  and 
to  promise  a  "smooth  transition." 
Mr.  Bush  added,  "You  are  about  to 
go  on  one  of  the  great  journeys  of 
your  life.  Congratulations,  and  go 
enjoy  yourself."  We  might  as  well  do 
the  same. 


CHRISTINE  SISMONDO 

This  week,  CUPE  Local  3903— repre- 
senting graduate  students,  research 
assistants,  and  contract  faculty  at 
York  University — ^will  decide  whether 
to  accept  management's  offer  at  the 
bargaining  table  or  go  on  strike. 

Although  the  York  administration 
has  publicized  the  wage  demands 
(recently  dropped  to  seven  per  cent 
then  four  per  cent  the  following  year), 
calling  them  "unreasonable,"  the  more 
contentious  issues  are  job  security 
and  benefits. 

"Taken  out  of  context,  the  wage 
demands  seem  quite  high,"  contends 
Graham  Potts,  3903  Vice  President 
and  Chief  Negotiator,  "but  all  we're 
requesting  is  to  be  borderline  poor, 
rather  than  impoverished,  as  we  are." 

Potts  refers  to  the  fact  that  the  in- 
come graduate  students  at  York  earn 
from  teaching  is  significantly  below 
the  poverty  line  for  Toronto.  Their 
wage  demand  is  also  based  on  growing 
inflation,  which  reached  3.7  per  cent  in 
August.  To  make  matters  worse,  the 
Union's  membership  has  increased  28 
per  cent  since  the  last  time  CUPE  3903 
was  bargaining,  mostly  due  to  ^  policy 
of  graduate  growth.  This  has  reduced 
the  per  person  value  of  many  key 
funds  that  support  childcare,  profes- 
sional development,  research  costs, 
and  other  key  areas  of  concern. 

"While  some  people  think  we're  de- 


manding a  big  pay  raise,  in  fact,  we're 
just  trying  to  catch  up  to  where  we 
were  a  few  years  ago,"  explains  Potts. 
"Professional  development,  which  we 
count  on  to  help  us  pursue  full-time 
jobs  has  been  severely  eroded — as 
much  as  60  per  cent — so  York  is  ac- 
tually asking  us  to  take  concessions, 
massive  concessions." 

Another  major  concern  is  job  securi- 
ty. As  the  university  has  expanded  its 
graduate  student  membership,  it  has 
saved  millions  by  appointing  them  to 
positions  previously  held  by  contract 
faculty.  Jobs  have  been  lost  as  many 
who  do  still  teach  at  York  watched 
their  wages  slashed  (as  much  as  50  per 
cent  for  some)  over  the  past  two  years. 
Contract  faculty  are  familiar  with  the 
poverty  line.  They  understand  the  in- 
dignity of  having  to  apply  for  their  jobs 
year  after  year,  never  knowing  when 
they  might  be  out  of  work. 

Making  a  bad  situation  worse,  York 
management  asked  to  take  away  what 
job  security  contract  faculty  does 
have.  In  2001,  CUPE  went  on  strike 
for  76  days,  in  part  to  secure  a  certain 
number  of  guaranteed  conversions 
(from  eight-month  to  five-year  con- 
tracts) for  qualified  candidates.  York  is 
looking  to  take  that  minimal  security 
away. 

Says  Potts:  "York's  proposal  on  job 
security  seeks  to  undermine  tenure 
track  jobs  and  shows  the  inconsistency 
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Cracking  Harper's  cabinet 

An  eagle-eyed  Conservative  takes  a  careful  look  at  Harper's  new  government 


JOSH  LIEBLEIN^^^  _ 

A  certain  Cabinet  Secretary  once  remarked  that 
cabinet  ministers  must  possess  a  unique  talent: 
propensity  for  constcint  activity  with  no  actual 
achievement.  Well,  Stephen  Harper  has  exceeded 
this  standard  with  his  new  ministerial  rollout.  By 
expanding  his  crew  to  38  (up  from  34),  the  Prime 
Minister  has  confounded  critics  yet  again,  charmed 
supporters  old  and  new,  and  laid  the  foundations 
for  the  next  step  in  his  master  plan. 

Anyone  who  knows  anything  about  Harper's 
style  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  various 
appointments,  demotions,  and  lateral  movements 
involved  a  great  deal  of  calculation,  yet  these  moves 
raise  more  questions  than  they  answer.  Consider 
the  increased  number  of  female  MPs  now  holding 
portfolios.  After  the  2006  election,  Harper  took 
heat  when  he  appointed  fewer  women  to  cabinet 
than  the  Liberals  did — a  mistake  he  went  out  of  his 
way  not  to  repeat.  The  number  of  women  Harper 
appointed  this  time  around  (11)  is  exactly  the  same 
as  his  predecessor  back  in  2003.  Coincidence,  or 
an  attempt  to  match  (but  not  exceed)  the  Liberal 
track  record?  One  thing's  for  sure — this  move  will 


definitely  consolidate  the  slow  gains  made  by  the 
Conservative  Party  among  female  voters  in  the  last 
election. 

Some  of  the  ministers  Harper  hired  are  political 
neophytes,  such  as  Lisa  Raitt,  the  former  Toronto 
Port  Authority  boss  who  soundly  whupped  the 
floor-crossing  MP  for  Halton.  Garth  Turner  was 
appointed.  So  was  Peter  Kent,  the  famous  face  of 
Global  News  who  erased  Susan  Kadis'  10,000  vote 
lead  from  the  2006  election,  and  Bob  Dechert,  the 
Tory  insider  and  Bay  Street  lawyer  (now  that's  an 
odd  career  choice  for  a  Conservative  MP,  eh?)  who 
now  holds  Mississauga-Erindale.  What  do  these 
three  have  in  common?  They  represent  newly 
held  GTA  ridings  and  possible  command  centres 
for  a  storm-the-gates  operation  to  be  conducted 
in  the  416.  One  wonders  why  Paul  Calandra,  who 
snatched  Oak  Ridges-Markham  in  a  shocker,  and 
Lois  Brown,  who  took  Belinda  Stronach's  former 
riding  of  Newmarket-Aurora,  were  left  out. 

The  moves  Harper  made  with  his  senior  minis- 
ters have  brain-cramping  implications,  both  good 
and  bad.  Promoting  Quebec  lieutenant  and  steady 
hand  Lawrence  Cannon  to  Foreign  Affciirs  will  bring 
some  stability  to  the  portfolio  and  cover  Harper's 


French  flank.  Moving  U  of  T  law  school  grad  Tony 
Clement  to  the  less-scrutinized  Industry  file  ce- 
ments Clement's  reputation  as  a  jack-of-all-trades 
(he  previously  held  Environment,  Transport,  and 
Health  portfolios  at  the  provincial  level)  and  suits 
his  quieter  personality,  while  clearing  the  way 
for  the  new  Nunavut  MP,  Leona  Aglukkaq  to  take 
over  the  reins  at  Health.  Keeping  Jim  Flaherty 
in  Finance  was  the  logical  extension  of  Harper's 
"stay-the-course"  message  on  the  economy,  while 
putting  former  Natural  Resource  Minister  2md  B.C. 
MP  Gary  Lunn  in  the  Ministry  of  Sport  penalty  box 
defused  the  cinger  over  Lunn's  role  in  the  isotope 
crisis  of  last  year,  and  ensured  that  the  Vancouver 
2010  OljTTipics  are  overseen  by  a  West  Coaster. 

However,  returning  Gerry  Ritz  to  Agriculture 
Minister  despite  his  mishandling  of  the  tainted 
meat  scandal,  while  demoting  Heritage  Minister  Jo- 
see  Verner  to  Intergovernmental  Affairs  for  failing 
to  deal  with  the  fallout  of  the  Conservatives'  arts 
cutbacks  makes  little  sense.  The  widely-respected 
Jcunes  Moore  takes  over  Verner's  Heritage  post  in- 
stead of  a  high-profile  portfolio,  despite  being  one 
of  the  most  put-together  people  on  Pcirliament  Hill. 
Equally  baffling  are  Parliamentary  brawler  John 


Bciird's  move  away  from  Environment  to  Transport 
and  Infrastructure,  while  Red  Tory  and  rumoured 
Hcirper  successor  Jim  Prentice  is  appointmented 
as  Bciird's  replacement  on  the  Climate  Change  file. 
Prentice  is  widely  respected  (even  by  Liberals)  and 
enormously  capable,  but  unless  he  can  withstand 
Liberal  attacks  on  the  Harper  government's  climate 
change  record,  he  may  be  steamrolled.  Baird  has 
the  opposite  problem:  if  he  goes  toe-to-toe  with 
the  management  of  cash-strapped  people-movers 
(such  as  our  TTC)  and  resentful  provincial  govern- 
ments over  infrastructure  payments,  he  could  get 
himself  into  a  fight  he  can't  win. 

There's  no  ecisy  explanation  for  Hcirper's  cabi- 
net choices.  But  one  thing's  for  sure:  he's  got  ev- 
ery pundit  in  the  whole  country  (including  yours 
truly)  trying  to  find  answers.  If  your  decisions  leave 
the  entire  country  trying  to  read  your  mind,  you 
couldn't  have  done  too  badly. 

Josh  Lieblein  is  a  pharmacy  student  who  likes 
politics,  which  makes  him  a  political  scientist  of  a 
different  sort.  He  encourages  left-wing  students  to 
denounce  his  writing  as  loudly  as  possible,  because 
he  needs  the  publicity. 


Science  throws  a  wrench 
into  the  gay  rights  debate 

As  measures  like  California's  tragic  Proposition  8  show, 
the  hubbub  around  same-sex  marriage  is  infinitely  more 
complicated  than  the  thing  itself 


^  DAN  RIOS  _ 

When  it  comes  to  gay  rights,  penguins  are  an  exam- 
ple for  humanity:  certain  species  sometimes  form 
same-sex,  monogamous  partnerships.  In  2004, 
two  male  penguins  in  the  Central  Park  Zoo  were 
given  a  fertilized  egg  from  a  heterosexual  couple. 
They  cared  for  the  egg  and  raised  it  as  their  own. 
This  story  was  picked  up  by  most  media  outlets, 
re-igniting  a  long-standing  debate  about  gay  part- 
nership. In  the  field  of  genetics,  there  is  a  related 
million-dollar  question:  is  there  a  gay  gene? 

This  proposition  could  prove  to  be  watershed 
issue  for  certain  groups.  If  it  turns  out  that  homo- 
sexuality is  entirely  determined  by  one's  genes, 
it  may  lead  to  genetic  screening  and  possibly  se- 
lective abortions  in  a  worst-case  scenario.  Gay 
rights  groups  already  grapple  with  Evangelical 
Christian  organizations  such  as  the  infamous 
Exodus  International,  who  treat  homosexuality 
as  something  that  should  be  "cured"  by  the  al- 
mighty power  of  Christ. 

Research  on  the  topic  is  hard  to  decipher.  In  the 
battle  between  nature  and  nurture,  the  outcome 
seems  to  be  a  tie.  In  studies  using  identical  twins 
(to  control  for  the  influence  of  genetics,  as  their 
genes  are  identical),  both  genetics  and  the  envi- 
ronment have  approximately  equal  influence  on 
an  individual's  sexual  orientation.  If  one  identical 
twin  is  straight,  the  other  has  a  roughly  50  per  cent 
chance  of  identifying  as  a  homosexual  later  in  life. 
Fifty-fifty  probabilities  are  a  gambler's  dream — 
but  also  a  frustrating  answer  when  it  comes  to  this 
long-standing  debate. 

The  outlook  becomes  increasingly  cloudy  when 
one  considers  the  prevalence  of  homosexuality 
in  nature.  It  occurs  in  many  animal  groups,  par- 
ticularly in  social  animals.  Many  species  of  mon- 
keys and  apes  display  homosexual  behaviour  in 
various  forms;  it  is  well  known  that  the  amorous 
Bonobo  chimpanzees  use  homosexual  sex  as  a 
way  to  peacefully  resolve  conflicts  between  males. 
Observed  in  over  1,500  species,  it  seems  unlikely 
that  homosexuality  is  a  negative  side  effect  of  nat- 
ural selection.  Rather,  it  serves  in  binding  social 
groups  and  reducing  aggression  between  mem- 
bers of  the  same  species. 

Defining  homosexual  relationships  as  an  anom- 
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aly  is  a  fallacy.  Rejecting  the  influence  of  human 
evolution  and  replacing  it  with  the  edicts  of  con- 
servative religions  and  societal  norms  automati- 
cally marginalizes  those  who  break  the  mould.  If 
the  freedom  of  choice  we're  given  in  the  Western 
world  affords  us  liberties  ranging  from  free  speech 
to  the  right  to  carry  weapons,  surely  we  can  allow 
ourselves  a  choice  of  spouse  that  comes  without 
conditions? 

The  idea  that  same-sex  marriage  is  a  danger  to 
the  traditional  family  model  and  erodes  the  sanc- 
tity of  marriage  is  ludicrous.  Although  evolution 
dictates  that  only  heterosexual  partnerships  can 
result  in  fertile  offspring,  this  is  no  reason  to  ex- 
pect all  members  of  society  to  subscribe  to  the 
heterosexual,  monogamous  model. 

At  either  end  of  the  spectrum,  finding  an  an- 
swer to  the  gay  gene  question  is  problematic.  If 
homosexuality  is  determined  to  be  a  genetic  dif- 
ference in  one  subset  of  the  human  population, 
it  is  all  too  easy  to  erroneously  describe  homo- 
sexuality as  a  disease.  If  we  move  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  debate  and  consider  homosexuality  a 
choice,  "curing"  people  of  homosexuality — treat- 
ing it  like  an  addiction  or  worse — unfortunately 
gains  traction. 

Homosexuality,  for  better  or  worse,  is  most 
likely  a  combination  of  environmental  and  ge- 
netic cues.  There  is  much  evidence  indicating 
that  brain  structure  and  response  to  hormones 
may  affect  one's  sexuality.  What  bearing  this 
has  on  one's  sexual  orientation  may  never  be 
absolutely  certain. 

When  it  comes  to  societal  pressures  dictating  a 
response  to  same-sex  marriage,  the  proof  is  in  the 
pudding:  only  Spain,  Norway,  and  Canada  give 
same-sex  couples  the  same  legal  rights  as  oppo- 
site-sex couples.  The  various  statuses  afforded  to 
same-sex  couples  form  a  patchwork  quilt  across 
the  American  states — unsurprisingly  banned  in 
the  unflinchingly  socially  conservative  Bible  Belt, 
but  allowed  in  "dangerously  liberal"  California. 
But  the  battle  is  seemingly  unending.  Proposition 
8,  which  passed  on  Tuesday's  ballot,  will  ban  gay 
marriage  on  a  state  constitutional  level  if  a  court 
challenge  doesn't  put  a  stop  to  it. 

Surely,  if  a  couple  of  flightless  birds  have  fig- 
ured out  same-sex  partnerships,  we  can  too. 
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between  its  stated  goal  of  being  'Harvard  of  the 
North'  and  just  trying  to  use  grad  students  and 
contract  faculty  as  a  means  to  get  more  money 
and  support  excessive  administration  salaries." 

Indeed,  the  salaries  at  York  are  fairly  ex- 
travagant for  many  outside  of  the  contract  fac- 
ulty and  grad  student  grind.  Union  negotiators 
point  out  that  the  school  pays  huge  consulting 
fees  to  labour  lawyers  and  experts,  instead  of 


simply  paying  employees. 

The  University's  media  spokesperson,  Dean 
Robert  Drummond,  most  recently  saw  a  wage 
increase  in  excess  of  15  per  cent — going  from 
$157,156  in  2006  to  $181,609  in  2007.  There  are 
over  1,000  employees  at  York  earning  more  than 
$100,000  per  year.  None  of  them  are  contract  fac- 
ulty, graduate  students,  or  research  assistants. 

Christine  Sismondo  and  Jesse  Ovadia  are  proud 
members  ofCUPE3903. 
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WITH  SIAVASH  GANJBAKHSH 

Did  you  know  that  the 
periodic  table  of  the 
elements  is  universal? 


(ir  V  vt  w  w 

m 


First  proposed  by  Dmitri 
Mendeleev  in  1869,  the  peri- 
odic table  of  the  elements  has 
been  deemed  not  only  valid 
on  Earth,  but  throughout  the 
universe. 

Using  techniques  involv- 
ing the  analysis  of  an  object's 
light,  scientists  are  able  to  re- 
veal its  chemical  composition. 
This  allows  them  to  determine 
the  chemical  composition  of 
the  most  distant  objects  in 
the  universe,  as  well  as  the 
strangest  objects  on  Earth. 
By  using  these  techniques, 
specifically  light  spectrosco- 
py, scientists  determined  the 
chemical  composition  of  the 
sun  and  that  the  atmosphere 
of  Venus  has  a  rich  abundance 
of  greenhouse  gases. 

This  phenomenon  raises 
some  important  questions. 
Why  is  the  entire  universe 
composed  of  the  same  ele- 
ments, and  how  did  these  ele- 
ments come  to  be? 

An  element  is  composed  of 
positively  charged  protons, 
neutral  neutrons,  and  nega- 
tively charged  electrons.  The 
combination  of  these  particles 
gives  rise  to  elements.  The  pe- 
riodic table  starts  with  lighter 
elements  such  as  hydrogen, 
with  one  proton  and  one  elec- 
tron, and  concludes  with  the 
heavier  elements.  While  light- 
er elements  usually  combine 
to  make  heavier  elements, 
these  reactions  require  mas- 
sive amounts  of  energy  in  the 
form  of  heat,  as  well  as  large 
compression  forces.  Luckily, 
the  universe  is  rich  in  regions 
with  these  specifications,  spe- 
cifically the  cores  of  stars. 

Stars  produce  their  energy 
from  the  nuclear  fusion  of 
elements.  On  the  surface  of 
stars,  smaller  chemical  ele- 
ments, such  as  hydrogen 
and  helium  combine  to  make 
other  elements.  However,  it  is 
only  in  the  core  of  stars  that 
great  heat  and  compression 
forces  are  available  to  make 
even  heavier  elements,  like 
carbon. 

When  a  star  dies,  it  ex- 
plodes. All  the  elements  inside 
of  that  star  are  now  released 
into  the  universe  in  the  form 
of  debris.  This  debris  con- 
denses over  time  to  make  new 
stars  and  planets.  The  debris 
that  gave  rise  to  our  planet 
was  rich  in  these  elements.  If 
it  hadn't  been,  life  as  we  know 
it  wouldn't  have  emerged  on 
Earth.  In  other  words,  we  are 
all  made  out  of  star  debris 
that  is  millions  of  years  old. 


Sdentists  capture  unprecedented  image 


Unique  image  could  turn  tliree 
U  of  T  astronomers  into  stars 

SARMILAN  SOMASUNDARAM 

Three  University  of  Toronto  astronomers  may 

have  made  history  this  past  summer  by  simply  tak- 
ing a  picture.  Dr.  David  Lafreniere,  Professor  Ray 
Jayawardhana,  and  Professor  Marten  van  Kerkwijk 
claim  to  have  taken  the  first  direct  image  of  an  ex- 
tra-solar planet  orbiting  a  sun-like  star. 

After  searching  approximately  80  stars  in  the 
Upper  Scorpius  association  using  the  Gemini 
North  telescope,  the  team  noticed  the  star  IRXS 
J160929.1-210524  seemed  to  have  a  planet  orbiting 
it.  Unlike  anything  in  our  solar  system,  the  planet 
is  eight  times  the  mass  of  Jupiter,  has  an  estimated 
temperature  of  1500°C,  and  orbits  330  times  further 
from  its  star  than  Earth  does  from  the  sun.  Due  to 
its  distance  from  the  star,  a  complete  orbit  takes 
around  6,000  years. 

A  direct  image  of  an  orbit  is  extremely  rare,  as 
stars  are  so  bright  they  outshine  anything  in  their 
vicinity.  It  can  take  years  to  completely  verify  that 
an  image  is  showing  a  planet-star  companion.  Using 
other  methods,  astronomers  have  tracked  down 
more  than  300  planets  that  suggest  they  might  be 
orbiting  a  star  One  method  involves  looking  for 
light  alterations  made  by  a  planet  passing  in  front  of 
a  star.  Another  looks  for  Doppler  shift,  a  back  and 
forth  movement  in  the  star. 

The  U  of  T  astronomers'  surprising  planetary  find 
was  made  possible  by  the  Gemini  telescope's  high 
resolution  adaptive  optics  capabilities.  The  sophis- 
ticated technology  allowed  the  researchers  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  many  things  that  orbit  a  star: 
namely  other  stars,  brown  dwarfs,  and  planets.  Be- 
ing able  to  differentiate  between  these  objects  be- 
came critical  when  the  team  first  detected  two  stars 
with  what  seemed  like  objects  orbiting  them. 

Jayawardhana  explains  that  the  first  star's  object 
turned  out  to  be  a  background  star  that  appeared 
to  be  a  close  companion,  but  was  actually  much  fur- 
ther away.  To  make  a  distinction  between  planets 
and  stars,  the  team  took  infra-red  and  near  infra- 


SCIENCE  IN  BRIEF 


FDA  recognizes  healthy  trans  fats 

It  turns  out  that  not  all  trans  fats 
are  bad  for  you.  This  past  summer, 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
decided  to  allow  manufacturers 
to  use  a  specific  type  of  trans  fats 
in  their  recipes.  While  the  idea  of 
unhealthy  trans  fats  has  been  in- 
grained in  the  minds  of  consumers, 
most  are  unaware  of  the  potential 
health  benefits  associated  with  con- 
jugated linoleic  acids  (CLAs)have. 
CLAs  are  a  natural  type  of  trans  fat 
which  has  several  isomers.  Some  of 
these  isomers  can  help  fight  cancer, 
weight  gain,  diabetes,  and  arthritis, 
and  were  previously  only  available 
to  consumers  as  dietary  supple- 
ments. CLAs  were  first  noticed  in 
1979  when  scientists  were  looking 
for  mutagens  in  hamburgers.  A  mys- 
tery substance  in  hamburger  meat 
was  found  that  actually  inhibited 
mutagenesis.  Despite  the  potential 
health  benefits,  CLAs  are  still  high 
in  calories.  As  Michael  Pariza  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin-Madison 
advises,  they  should  mainly  be  used 
as  a  substitute  for  unhealthy  fats. 
Source:  Science  News 
— SALMA  CHAGANI 

Arctic  mercury  levels  increasing 

Mercury  is  rising  in  the  arctic,  but 
not  for  the  reasons  one  might  as- 


This  image  of  1RSX  J160929.1-210524  could  make  three  University  of  Toronto  researchers 


red  images  through  filters  to  determine  the  object's 
"colour."  The  redder  the  object,  the  cooler  it  is.  "We 
targeted  young  stars  so  that  any  planetary  mass 
object  they  hosted  would  not  have  had  time  to  cool, 
and  thus  would  still  be  relatively  bright,"  says  van 
Kerkwijk.  Special  filters  allow  astronomers  to  deter- 
mine the  composition  of  the  planet's  atmosphere, 
which  is  usually  water  vapor  and  carbon  dioxide. 
This  eventually  showed  the  star's  companion  to  be 
a  planet,  not  another  star. 


While  it  may  seem  odd  that  a  heat  emitting  ball 
of  fire  could  possibly  be  a  planet,  Jayawardhana  ex- 
plains that  temperatures  of  this  magnitude  are  very 
low  in  stellar  standards.  It  might  be  a  hot  planet,  but 
is  by  no  means  even  close  to  a  cool  star  The  fact 
that  it  is  hot  and  bright  but  remains  at  such  a  dis- 
tance from  its  star  means  the  planet  is  producing 
its  own  heat.  In  several  hundred  million  years,  the 
planet  is  expected  to  cool  down  and  shrink  to  a  size 
equal  to  Jupiter. 


sume.  Levels  of  mercury  in  arctic 
marine  mammals  have  jumped  ten 
fold  in  the  last  100  years,  despite 
the  stabilization  of  global  mercury 
emission.  Scientists  from  the  Cana- 
dian research  ship  the  Amundsen,  a 
$40  million  dollar  project,  are  trying 
to  find  out  why.  Funded  by  the  Ca- 
nadian Foundation  for  Innovation, 
scientists  and  universities  across 
Canada  collaborate  to  investigate 
the  effects  of  climate  change  on 
Canada's  Arctic.  These  researchers 
believe  that  the  elevated  mercury 
levels  are  linked  to  the  melting  of 


polar  ice,  which  releases  "frozen" 
mercury  deposits.  Mercury  is  a 
potent  neurotoxin  that  causes  neu- 
rodevelopment  delays  ,  damaging 
the  central  nervous  system.  It  poses 
a  danger  not  only  to  the  sensitive 
Arctic  eco-system,  but  also  to  Cana- 
dians who  eat  a  traditional  northern 
diet,  which  includes  marine  mam- 
mals. Health  Canada  has  already 
detected  mercury  levels  in  the  pop- 
ulation of  Nunavik  to  be  potentially 
dangerous. 
Source:  PLoS  Biology 
— LIA  CARDARELLI 


Breast  cancer  cell  line  misidentified 

Have  the  650  breast  cancer  stud- 
ies published  over  the  last  25 
years  been  in  vain?  In  a  bizarre 
case  of  misidentification,  the 
breast  cancer  cell  line  MDA- 
MB-435,  which  until  now  has 
been  the  foremost  model  for  met- 
astatic breast  cancer  studies,  has 
been  reidentified  as  melanoma.  A 
growing  body  of  evidence  that  in- 
cludes gene  expression  profiles, 
SNP  arrays,  and  karyotype  anal- 
ysis have  identified  the  source 
of  435  as  the  melanoma  cell  line 
M14,  a  cancer  that  arises  from  the 
pigment-containing  melanocytes 
of  the  epidermis.  The  news  has 
shaken  the  breast  cancer  com- 
munity. Commercial  distributors 
have  discontinued  the  sale  of  435, 
as  researchers  scramble  to  find 
a  new  model  cell  line  from  which 
to  study  metastatic  breast  can- 
cer. Despite  the  overwhelming 
evidence  that  435  is  not  a  breast 
cancer  line,  some  researchers  are 
choosing  to  ignore  facts  and  con- 
tinue breast  cancer  studies  using 
435  as  a  model,  prompting  debate 
and  controversy  throughout  the 
field. 

Source:  TheScientist.com 
—LIA  CARDARELLI 
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Bond  Reborn 

Quantum  of  Solace  iets  classic  elements  of  the  franchise  die 


RADHEYAN  SIMONPILLAI 

Varsity  Staff 


"The  theory  was,  we  make  Casino  Royale  as 
if  there  had  never  been  a  James  Bond  movie 
made  in  the  past,"  said  co-producer  Michael 
G.  Wilson,  describing  the  creative  process 
behind  what's  quickly  become  a  new  genera- 
tion of  Bond  films. 

When  Wilson  visited  Toronto  to  promote 
the  latest  Bond  venture,  Quantum  of  Solace, 
he  brought  to  the  roundtable  interview 
director  Marc  Forster,  new  Bond  girl  Olga 
Kurylenko,  and  007  himself,  the  steely-eyed 
Daniel  Craig.  Over  a  series  of  interviews  at 
the  Hazelton  Hotel,  the  group  discussed  how 
they  set  out  to  dramatically  change  the  Bond 
franchise. 

While  most  fans  have  welcomed  the  bloody 
realist  aspects  of  the  new  films,  some  mourn 
the  loss  of  the  larger-than-life  technical  ele- 
ments that  were  Bond's  trademark  for  genera- 
Itions.  "Hopefully  through  this  process  we'll 
create  the  new  icons  rather  than  trying  to  just 
re-adapt  the  old  icons,"  said  Wilson. 

If,  as  Wilson  implied.  Casino  Royale  was 
the  death  of  the  old  franchise,  Quantum  of 
Solace  might  very  well  be  the  funeral,  paying 
respects  to  old  spectacle  while  charting  new 
terrain. 

Marc  Forster — whose  previous  work  on 
Monster's  Ball  and  Finding  Neverland  made 
him  a  surprising  choice  for  a  Bond  director — 
has  introduced  an  unprecedented  "art  film" 
agenda  into  the  new  series.  He  also  pays 
homage  to  past  installments  with  retro 
visual  cues,  including  one  nostalgic  set  piece 
that  will  send  audiences  all  the  way  back  to 
Goldfinger. 

"I  felt  it  was  an  interesting  era  for  Bond," 
remarked  Forster  on  the  earlier  installments. 


"so  I  wanted  to  bring  that  back  into  it  and  sort 
of  juxtapose  it  to  the  modern  look  of  M16." 

Forster's  acknowledgment  of  the  Bond  tra- 
dition certainly  doesn't  hinder  him  from  tak- 
ing bold  artistic  steps  in  Quantum.  He  gives 

the  action  sequences  

an  elemental  theme, 
played  out  over  land, 
water,  air,  and  blazing 
fire.  Using  abstract  tech- 
niques for  a  gunfight 
that  takes  place  during 
the  opera  Tosca,  itself 
containing  parallels  to 
Bond,  a  massive  blue 
eye  onstage  resembles 
007's  ever-watchful 
peepers.  That's  a  lot  to 
chew  on  for  an  action 
flick. 

Another  refreshing  el- 
ement is  Bond  girl  Olga 
Kurylenko,  who  delights 
in  the  fact  that  her 
character  Camille  is  the 
first  in  the  series  who 
doesn't  sleep  with  007. 
"She's  different,"  said 
Kurylenko.  "She's  like 
Bond  in  a  female  body. 
She's  almost  equal  to 
him.  What's  nice  is  that 
in  this  film,  she  has  her 
own  story.  She  exists 
without  Bond — she 

has  her  own  mission.  Other  girls,  somehow 
existed  [through]  Bond  only." 

While  everyone  celebrates  the  updated 
series,  the  film's  star  is  doing  as  much  as  he 
can  to  maintain  the  tradition. 

"1  haven't  done  anything  to  modernize  the 


character,"  said  Craig,  speaking  to  his  Bond's 
harder  edge.  "If  anything,  I'm  trying  to  cling 
onto  the  past." 

"There's  something  archaic  about  him.  I 
want  him  to  remain  misogynistic  to  a  certain 
extent  because  1  like 
the  debate  between 
him  and  M,  because  M 
is  the  balance  there. 
He's  the  one  that's  sort 
of  behaving  badly  as  a 
man,  and  she's  the  one 
that's  slapping  him 
down." 

Craig  had  his  arm  in 
a  sling,  due  to  an  old 
injury  that  hasn't  quite 
healed  over  the  course 
of  two  Bond  movies. 
But  it  doesn't  prohibit 
him  from  bouncing 
with  enthusiasm 
while  describing  his 
onscreen  persona. 

"He  likes  fast  cars, 
beautiful  women, 
champagne.  He  likes 
all  the  things  that 
James  Bond  has 
always  liked.  1  tried  to 
come  at  it  from  a  new 
angle,  to  refresh  it  as 
opposed  to  trying  to 
re-invent  it." 
Another  change  that 
Quantum  introduces  is  a  direct  engagement 
with  current  sociopolitical  issues,  concerning 
dwindling  resources  and  the  evil  powers  try- 
ing to  control  them.  Craig  insisted  that  such 
developments  were  plot  choices  that  "just 
happened  to  get  more  and  more  relevant  as 


the  hours  tick  by." 

"Bonds  have  always  been  naturally  apoliti- 
cal," the  actor  reminded  us.  "I've  always  main- 
tained that  it's  a  Bond  movie.  We  can't  go 
down  the  political  road.  We  mustn't  because 
it's  not  our  job  to  do  that.  But  ultimately,  to 
comment  on  it  and  make  it  as  pressing  as 
possible  is  also  very  important  because  it's  a 
modern  movie." 

Craig  would  rather  see  elements  of  the  old 
series  returned  to  the  new  films,  particularly 
recurring  characters  like  Q  and  Moneypenny. 
However,  he  recognizes  that  these  addi- 
tions can't  simply  be  thrust  into  the  creative 
process. 

"I  don't  think  you  could  offer  a  good  actor 
a  part  and  say,  'The  part's  Q,  remember  how 
it  was  played?  That's  exactly  what  1  want.' 
I  think  that's  kind  of  offensive  to  give  to  an 
actor.  I  would  love  it  to  be  properly  written  it 
and  give  it  to  an  actor,  saying,  'What  are  you 
going  to  make  of  that?  Invent  something.'" 

While  Craig  advocates  for  Bond's  old  tricks 
to  be  retained,  he  won't  compromise  the 
integrity  of  the  story  being  told.  In  the  new 
film.  Bond  doesn't  go  topless  (to  the  dismay 
of  women  everywhere),  doesn't  bed  the  Bond 
girl,  and  doesn't  even  utter  such  famous 
catchphrases  as  "Shaken,  not  stirred"  and 
"Bond,  James  Bond." 

"It  didn't  fit,"  explained  Craig.  "Putting  it  in 
because  it  should  be  there  just  doesn't  make 
sense  to  me.  It  jarred  in  the  final  cut.  It  was 
something  that  didn't  fit  in  with  the  movie." 

But  such  an  absence  won't  be  disorienting. 
There  are  still  the  exotic  locales,  beautiful 
women,  luxury  cars,  countless  martinis  and 
the  iconic  music.  As  Craig  assured,  "You're 
never  in  any  doubt  that  you're  watching  a 
James  Bond  movie." 

Quantum  of  Solace  opens  November  14. 


with  Daniel  Craig 


For  your  eyes  only:  Q  &  A 


The  James  Bond  star  visited  To- 
ronto in  mid-October  to  promote 
his  latest  globetrotting  adventure. 
Quantum  of  Solace.  Here's  what  he 
had  to  say. 

The  Varsity:  Many  actors  appreci- 
ate working  on  a  series  because 
of  the  long  cfiaracter  arc.  Was  ttiat 
part  of  the  appeal  of  playing  Bond? 
Daniel  Craig:  I  didn't  look  towards 
the  long  term.  I  only  looked  to  the 
movie  we  were  doing.  The  idea  of 
taking  the  character  on  and  doing 
a  sequel  only  came  about  because 
we  seemed  to  have  unfinished 
business  from  Casino  Royale.  He'd 
fallen  in  love,  had  his  heart  broken, 
and  had  been  betrayed,  which  was 
the  message  that  we  were  trying  to 
get  across  in  Casino  Royale.  This 
betrayal  had  thrown  him,  because 
the  man  never  loses  at  cards,  never 
loses  at  love,  never  loses  anything. 
He's  James  Bond.  And  to  just  paper 
over  in  the  next  movie  by  going  off 
and  saying,  "Oh  yeah  there  was  that 
girl  once,"  seemed  to  be  the  wrong 
thing  to  do.  It's  James  Bond — it 
isn't  Henrik  Ibsen.  You  can't  apply 
the  same  rules.  I'm  enjoying  taking 
it  on  and  giving  it  some  continuity. 
TV:  After  the  success    Casino  Roy- 


ale, is  there  less  pressure,  or  more 
pressure  with  the  follow  up? 
DC:  It's  a  bit  of  both.  Put  it  this  way, 
I'd  rather  be  in  this  situation  than 
the  other — if  we'd  had  a  dud  last 
time.  I'm  incredibly  proud  of  what 
happened  with  Casino  Royale  for 
all  sorts  of  reasons.  It's  taken  on 
a  life  of  its  own.  We  all  sort  of  sat 
around  saying,  "Well  that's  great 
we  got  one  success,  but  what  do 
we  do  now?"  These  are  high-class 
problems. 

TV:  With  all  of  the  acclaim  and 
attention,  does  it  ^ver  get  tiresome 
to  constantly  dissect  a  role  with 
reporters? 

DC:  It's  my  responsibility  to  do 
that.  I  can't  present  something  like 
this  on  such  a  large  scale  and  then 
go,  "I  don't  want  to  talk  about  it."  It 
would  be  childish  and  disrespect- 
ful to  the  people  who  are  lovers  of 
the  franchise.  And  those  people 
are  my  bread  and  butter  now,  so  1 
have  to  be  very  respectful  of  that. 
Hopefully  the  work  1  put  into  it  gen- 
erates discussion. 

TV:  Was  it  easier  to  perform  Bond's 
stunts  now  that  you've  had  some 
practice,  or  was  it  more  challenging 
given  the  new  film's  large  scale? 
DC:  The  challenge  really  rose  this 


time,  and  1  was  grateful  that  it  did. 
The  trouble  is  that  I  volunteered 
last  time,  and  unfortunately,  they 
seemed  to  think  that  I  could  do  it 
[again].  I  just  feel  like  I  owe  it  to  the 
part  to  get  involved. 

TV:  Why  do  you  think  the  Bond  fran- 
chise has  maintained  its  appeal? 
DC:  The  honest  answer  has  got  to 
be  that  it's  not  a  particularly  origi- 
nal character.  The  characters  have 
existed  forever.  It's  a  lone  hero 
who's  trying  to  figure  out  the  truth, 
and  figure  out  what's  right  and 
wrong.  That  goes  as  far  back  as 
probably  anybody  can  remember. 
Something  happened  in  the  1960s. 
Sean  Connery  and  [original  Bond 
producer  Albert  R.]  Broccoli  were 
responsible  for  setting  a  tone  of 
movie  making.  If  you  look  back  at 
the  early  movies  like  Dr  No,  From 
Russia  with  Love,  and  Goldfinger, 
when  James  Bond  travelled,  they 
[filmed]  on  location.  They  took  the 
movie  with  them  so  that  when  you 
watched  these  movies,  you  were 
transported.  Back  then  it  was  hell- 
ish to  fly  anywhere.  I  can't  imagine 
what  it  was  like  trying  to  get  a  crew 
[together].  It's  bad  enough  now. 
We  struggle  to  do  it  now.  And  that 
tradition  has  [been]  consistent 
throughout. 
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VARSITY  ARTS  &  ENTERTAINMENT 


arts@thevarsity.ca 


JUSTIN  BEAUBIEN 

The  winner  of  the  Giller  Prize,  Can- 
ada's most  prestigious  award  for 
fiction,  will  be  announced  on  No- 
vember 11  to  little  fanfare  outside 
the  literary  community.  Neverthe- 
less, all  the  glitz  and  glamour  of  the 
prize's  star-studded  gala  (Margaret 
Atwood  and  Bob  Rae  are  two  of  the 
judges)  will  go  on,  even  if  it  hovers 
well  below  the  mainstream  radar. 

The  theme  of  this  year's  shortlist 
is  the  idea  that  to  be  Canadian  is  to 
be  from  somewhere  else.  Multicul- 
turalism  is  the  pride  of  our  country, 
and  it's  heavily  reflected  in  our  fic- 
tion. What  does  this  mean  for  story- 
telling? It  allows  heritage  to  propel 
the  plot  and  shape  the  characters' 
collective  mentality.  This  is  the  ex- 


perience of  many  Canadians  and  it's 
important  that  we  write  about  it. 

The  Shortlist 


Joseph  Boyden's  most  recent  ef- 
fort, Through  Black  Spruce,  is  a 

double  helix  of  a  novel  that  follows 
Cree  bush  pilot  Will  Bird  and  his 
niece  Annie.  It  switches  narratives 
between  both  characters,  merging 
the  plot  lines  during  its  crescen- 
do. Annie's  journey  begins  in  tiny 
Moosonee,  Ontario,  as  a  search  for 
her  model  sister  leads  her  into  the 
dangers  of  urban  life.  Will  speaks 
to  his  nieces  from  within  a  coma, 
recalling  his  multiple  run-ins  with 
a  local  drug  lord.  While  Boyden's 


narrative  is  interesting  enough  to 
hold  the  reader's  attention,  it  occa- 
sionally veers  into  the  territory  of 
a  mid  '90s  CBC  miniseries.  Boyden 
is  one  of  Canada's  brightest  new  tal- 
ents, and  though  the  book  is  melo- 
dramatic, the  quality  of  his  prose 
makes  up  for  some  predictable  plot 
choices. 

Speaking  of  melodrama,  Anthony 
De  Sa's  Barnacle  Love  is  rife  with 
it.  A  book  of  interconnected  short 
stories  follows  the  life  of  Manuel  Re- 
belo,  a  Portuguese  immigrant  who 
has  left  his  home  in  the  Azores  to 
become  a  fisherman  in  Newfound- 
land. Sexually  abused  by  a  priest 
and  betrayed  by  his  first  love,  Re- 
belo's  sad  history  eventually  mani- 
fests itself  as  a  severe  drinking 


problem.  De  Sa's  novel  is  a  Cana- 
dian version  of  the  lost  American 
Dream,  demonstrating  the  conse- 
quences of  one's  failure  to  live  up  to 
such  high  expectations. 

Cockroach,  Rawi  Hage's  new 
novel,  screams  at  its  reader  from 
beginning  to  end.  Coming  off  the 
massive  success  of  his  first  novel 
De  Niro's  Game,  the  winner  of  the 
IMPAC  Dublin  Literary  Award,  Hage 
hasn't  toned  down  his  aggressive 
style.  The  unnamed  protagonist 
is  a  contemporary  version  of  Dos- 
toevsky's  classic  antihero,  The 
Underground  Man,  complete  with 
alienation,  rage,  irrationality,  and 
dark  humour.  Wandering  through 
Montreal,  fighting  off  his  kleptoma- 
nia and  a  war-affected  history,  the 
Iranian  meets  an  interesting  cast  of 
characters  who,  for  the  most  part, 
enrage  him.  All  Kafka  insect  refer- 
ences aside,  the  best  parts  of  the 
novel  are  when  he  envisions  him- 
self as  a  cockroach.  The  metaphor 
is  perfect,  with  imagery  done  so 
well  that  it's  difficult  not  to  sympa- 
thize with  the  character's  insanity. 
While  Hage  should  win,  I  doubt  he 
will. 


MARINA  ENDI 


Good  to  a 


Good  to  a  Fault,  the  oxymoronic 
title  of  Marina   Endicott's  new 

book,  does  not  apply  to  the  plot — 
it's  nearly  flawless.  Lives  instantly 
change  when  a  car  accident  throws 
Clara  Purdy  into  the  home  of  the 
Gage  family.  When  their  mother  is 
diagnosed  with  lymphoma,  Clara 
is  forced  into  the  role  of  matriarch 
The  novel  is  charming  and  funny, 
as  Clara  is  forced  to  adjust,  eventu- 
ally welcoming  the  situation. 

Mary  Swan's  The  Boys  in  the  Trees 

is  a  melancholic  but  fulfilling  read. 
It  follows  a  small  town  in  Ontario 
rocked  by  a  rather  shocking  crime 
committed  by  the  patriarch  of  a 
newly  arrived  Canadian  family.  Set 
in  the  late  19th  century,  the  story 
is  told  from  multiple  perspectives, 
including  members  of  the  family, 
neighbours,  and  even  a  gun.  Char- 
acters are  developed  slowly  as 
each  narrator  works  through  the 
crime.  At  times,  the  complex  struc- 
ture makes  it  difficult  to  determine 
which  perspective  is  revealed,  but 
the  prose  is  outstanding — vivid 
and  emotionally  charged.  Without 
question.  The  Boys  in  the  Trees  de- 
serves the  Giller  Prize. 


THE  BOYS 
IN  THE  TREE 


Anthony  De  Sa. 
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Straight  to  the  juicy. 

The  Dalhousie  Corporate  Residency  MBA  gets  you  what  you  want,  faster. 

Our  unique  model  is  a  practical,  relevant  and  hands-on  learning  experience 
designed  for  the  real  world  right  now.  •  It  integrates  classroom  learning  with  an 
eight-month  paid  corporate  residency  with  one  of  North  America's  leading 
employers.  So  you're  earning  your  MBA  while  you're  earning  your  place  in  the 
corporate  world.  No  waiting.  •  As  the  only  Corporate  Residency  MBA  in 
Canada,  we  worked  with  more  than  30  top  employers  to  design  the  program. 
You'll  get  what  you  want  because  you'll  have  what  employers  want 
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Blues  fight  to  the  end 


Men's  soccer  team's  spectacular  season 
ends  with  fourth  place  finish  in  the  OUA 
Championship 


SHONITH  RAJENDRAN 


University  of  Toronto  men's  soc- 
cer head  coach  Anthony  Capotosto 
knew  that  it  was  going  to  be  a  dif- 
ficult game.  The  Ontario  University 
Athletics  semifinals  saw  the  young 
Blues  go  up  against  the  defending 
OUA  champions  York  Lions,  who 
are  widely  regarded  as  contenders 
for  the  national  title. 

The  Lions  were  ranked  first  in 
the  country  until  a  scandal  broke 
in  early  October,  revealing  a  failure 
to  disclose  that  one  of  their  play- 
ers was  in  the  lineup  for  Toronto 
FC.  As  a  result,  their  rating  was 
brought  down  from  #1  to  #9.  Yet 
York  was  still  the  team  to  beat  with 
six  players  later  named  all-stars, 
including  MVP  Francesco  Bruno. 
The  Blues  devoted  much  of  their 
effort  to  finding  a  way  around  the 
intimidating  Lions. 

"[The  York  game]  was  one  that 
we  had  prepared  for  all  week  and 
prepared  for  very  diligently,"  said 
Coach  Capotosto. 

As  the  game  got  underway,  To- 
ronto's preparation  appeared  to 
have  paid  off  as  the  team  held  on 
while  York  looked  for  an  early  lead. 
Veteran  Blues  goalkeeper  Luciano 
Lombardi  came  up  with  a  big  save 
twelve  minutes  into  the  half,  short- 
ly after  all-star  midfielder  Mario 
Nallira  got  the  first  shot  on  goal 
for  the  Blues.  In  the  stands,  the  To- 
ronto crowd  came  out  in  full-force, 
outnumbering  the  small  and  quiet 
York  contingent.  But  the  Lions  kept 
their  composure,  creating  more  of- 
fensive opportunities — the  most 
promising  of  which  came  late  in  the 
half  when  Bruno  struck  the  ball  off 
the  left  upright.  The  Toronto  de- 
fence lived  up  to  their  reputation 
as  the  best  in  the  OUA,  keeping 
the  game  scoreless  throughout  the 
first  half. 

In  the  second  half,  the  defend- 
ing champs  came  on  strong  when 
a  corner  kick  by  Bruno  was  headed 
in  by  York  defender  Jamaal  Smith, 
who  had  come  up  field  for  the  play. 
While  the  Lions  pushed  relent- 
lessly for  a  deal-sealer,  the  Blues 
didn't  let  up,  despite  few  offensive 
opportunities.  When  York  all-star 
striker  Adrian  Pena  got  inside  the 
Blues  box  in  the  59th  minute,  Lom- 
bardi and  Toronto  captain  Dustin 
Chung  made  short  order  of  the 
threat.  Despite  the  belief  that  York 
dominated  this  half,  the  play  was 
not  entirely  one-sided.  The  Blues 
employed  a  strategy  used  against 
offensive  teams  like  Carleton — 
stopping  the  ball  in  the  back  and 
feeding  it  quickly  down  the  wing 
channels,  where  they've  found  re- 


cent success  with  young  players 
like  Geoffrey  Borgmann  and  Kilian 
Elkinson. 

The  Blues'  defensive  strategies 
worked  until  late  in  the  second 
half  when  the  officiators  made  the 
first  of  several  controversial  calls. 
In  the  82nd  minute,  Lombardi  was 
called  for  bringing  down  York 
right-winger  Jarek  Whiteman,  and 
a  potential  game-deciding  penal- 
ty-kick was  awarded  to  the  Lions. 
Bruno  took  the  kick  but  missed 
the  net  completely,  echoing  David 
Beckham  in  the  famous  2004  Eu- 
ropean Cup  quarterfinal  against 
Portugal.  Lombardi  anticipated  it 
perfectly  by  diving  to  the  left,  en- 
suring that  even  if  it  had  been  on 
target,  he  probably  would  have 
blocked  the  shot. 

Toronto  was  awarded  a  free-kick 
when  a  York  player  mysteriously 
fell  backwards  after  stepping  in  to- 
wards Toronto  rookie  Dylan  Bams. 
Elkinson  sent  a  high  ball  directly 
to  Dustin  Chung,  who  headed  the 
ball  in,  giving  Toronto  a  fighting 
chance.  The  Toronto  fans  erupted 


Carleton  Ravens,  currently  ranked 
#1  in  Canada.  The  Blues  were  the 
only  team  to  beat  Carleton  this 
year,  prior  to  their  semi-final  loss 
against  the  Laurier  Golden  Hawks. 
Before  losing  to  the  Blues,  the  Ra- 
vens had  enjoyed  an  astounding  32- 
game  winning  streak  in  the  East. 

"The  win  over  Carleton  was  the 
turning  point  for  the  team,"  said 
Chung.  "That's  when  we  really 
started  believing  in  ourselves  and 
saying  'You  know  what,  we  can 
make  it  to  the  final  four.'" 

U  of  T  soccer  fans  were  rarely 
disappointed  this  season,  as  the 
team  lost  only  one  game  (and  later 
avenged  that  loss).  Their  perfor- 
mance was  honoured  with  five  OUA 
all-stars;  defender  Yannis  Gian- 
niotis,  defender  and  team  captain 
Dustin  Chung,  midfielder  Mario 
Nallira,  striker  Niko  Pesa,  and  mid- 
fielder Lawrence  Buchan.  In  addi- 
tion, Nordo  Gooden  picked  up  the 
Community  Service  Award  for  his 
local  coaching  work. 

"The  whole  season  has  been  un- 
believable. In  my  five  years,  this 


'The  whole  season  has  been  unbelievable.  In  my  five 
years,  this  has  probably  been  the  best  one  so  far. 
We've  just  been  the  tightest  team' 


in  cheers  as  a  York  player  ap- 
peared to  touch  the  ball  in  the  York 
box,  which  would  give  the  Blues  a 
penalty-kick  and  a  chance  to  fin- 
ish the  game.  The  officials  weren't 
about  to  let  the  nail-biter  end  in  a 
penalty-kick  for  the  visiting  team. 
With  the  Blues  energized  after  the 
upswing  in  their  offensive  fortunes, 
they  sought  to  put  the  game  away 
in  the  final  minutes  and  committed 
to  finding  a  second  goal.  The  Lions 
set  up  a  bold  three-man  counterat- 
tack in  the  90th  minute,  when  most 
of  the  Blues  were  still  up  field.  With 
clutch  passing,  midfielder  Douglas 
Sereti  set  up  Jarek  Whiteman  in 
the  middle,  who  put  the  ball  past 
Lombardi  and  finished  the  game 
for  York. 

"We  went  into  the  game  wanting 
to  come  off  the  field  with  no  regrets 
and  we  did  that,"  said  Coach  Capo- 
tosto. For  the  most  part,  the  game 
was  evenly  matched — a  testament 
to  the  Blues'  extensive  preparation, 
their  ability  to  objectively  evaluate 
strengths  and  weaknesses,  and  to 
adjust  to  what  many  said  was  a  su- 
perior team. 

The  Blues'  season  came  to  an 
end  on  Sunday  with  a  3-0  loss  to  the 


has  probably  been  the  best  one 
so  far.  We've  just  been  the  tightest 
team,"  said  goalkeeper  Lombardi. 
"It's  great  in  the  [locker]  room.  We 
all  get  along  and  it's  just  unbeliev- 
able." 

"What  really  made  the  difference 
was  the  preparation  in  training 
sessions,"  explained  Chung.  "Our 
[strength  and  conditioning]  trainer 
Yuri  [Elkaim]  had  us  in  top  shape 
all  season  and  [Coach  Capotosto] 
prepared  us  from  top  to  bottom, 
from  goalkeeping  to  defense  to 
midfield  to  the  strikers.  The  main 
story  of  the  season  though  would 
have  to  be  our  young  players  like 
Dylan  Bams,  Kilian  Elkinson,  and  a 
lot  of  these  guys  that  have  come  in 
and  put  in  the  work." 

Coach  Capotosto  added  praise 
for  the  newcomers:  "A  lot  of  the 
first-year  players  stepped  up  and 
did  a  great  job  for  us.  I  think  we 
have  a  very  bright  future  here  with 
this  program  and  these  players." 

"I  thought  it  was  just  a  phe- 
nomenal season,"  said  Chung. 
"With  so  many  young  guys  on  this 
team  who  are  eager  and  willing  to 
learn,  things  are  looking  good  for 
next  year." 
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The  Varsity 


Professor  Fekl:  (//?  Wick  uemian  accent)  So  ze  electronz 
are  like.. ..in  a  force  field  generated  by  a  cow,  or  something. 
— UTM  Campus 

Girl:  I  read  that  the  York  TAs  are  going  on  strike! 

Guy:  I  can  totally  see  that:  "We  want  smarter  students!" 

— St.  George  Campus 

Nervous  Man  on  Celiphone:  Euhhh...  I'm  self  medicating.. 

— St.  George  Campus 


TA:  So,  you  have  Atom  A  and  Atom  B,  and  B  just  wants  the 
electron  so  bad!  IT  WANTS  IT  SO  BAD! 

— Chemistry  Tutorial 

Girl  to  Two  Guys:  Is  it  so  difficult  to  finish  that  assigment  by 
the  due  date?  I  mean,  it's  not  even  the  real  due  date,  it's  the 
new  due  date.  It's  the  pity  date! 

—Bloor  and  St.  George 

Girl:  Why  don't  you  watch  Gossip  GirR 

Guy:  There  are  two  things  that  are  keeping  me  from 

watching  that  shit,  and  it's  called  testicles. 

— St.  George  Campus 
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Tre  i^acKir     bo  sn  attef^js  iff  3 
0  SA  Wiowtig  ff»  wraawg. 

TfcJtfistaf  M(ftsc?e«wnpwi5  ascfc* 
jjCtd  at  Ste  dotx  bes^wsHQ  at  5 :3C  pti; 
to  waSab^.  A  iiftUM  (umlM 
fl*  fre?  «£*  Gts  (or  9»    S  f«n  iar *«nfnQ 

St     pm.  3uB}tetton3tta^. 


'tJiifo  ife  eKWilEi!  Miy  ot  !'un!.sia 
pr Mending  to  be  i!Vi!a«(J.' 
Pekrf  *HCi!.  JOi»NtO  ETAB 
Sewfle  C!oor.»y.  Brad  Pfft  S  francss 
MtfOornyiRa  n  In*  Co«n  !iro(n«3 
BURN  AFTER  REAOBIQ 
4:30 

THE  JAPAN  FOWDATWH: 
©  THE  BOOK  OF  THE  DEAD 
7:00  FREE  ; 

TORONTO  PRCMimC 
REPO!  THE  GHIETIC  OPERA 
Q  9^)0  (SIC) 


e  (rf  leaf  ijsnsiff.  iet^i, 
and!o«£f9viw*," 
Scntt  PflJjn*K  THE  VroAfJE  VOICE 
VICKY  CmSTWA  BARCaONA 

4:30  ,<■ 

nUZIllAN  HUH  FESTWM. 

OF  TORONTO 
0pT»37 
©NOT  BY  CHANCE 

vmvT  trjiiiiaitf  iif  %lesi:^lt3vrattxQ0^ 

VICKY  CRISTINA  BARCELONA 

9:4S  it 


©  AM'TWEGOTFIW 

An  Evening  Of 
Vaudevillian  Shenanigans 

7:30  Doors. 
8:00  Show 
S20 

Advance  tickets  SI  5  at 
www  kEVStonetheatic.iiet 


'    "G(»6  tJ3v;n  f**  a  snijle-malt  ««<i 
tor  ^'>  yews.  ^ 
Siict£«]  ^agim.  SAiriWORE  3U» 
vi^o  KortffiTsen,  fco  Hsxts  ana 

APPALOOSA 

4:30  W 

liSH  jSS'M  PB!BT 

SHOOT  THE  HANO  PLAYER 
(E)0  7:0013 


9:30  StOj 
www.iue-inotyue.torTM 


27         TOnOtffO  PRCMIERE 

«l!aiii03,(«KI«£S.!M£r!T, 
Anttwnv  Stettst  (tsKl,  ^iwa  s«s 
i  Pas  Strflra 
REPO!  THE  GENETIC  OPERA 

Q3:30{STC.l 

THE  BIOOR  ai«M) 
PYNKY  LOVfc  GOOOtSS  \ 
.indTHPHAMFItES: 
Present : 

,^  BOlfflOlR  NOIRE; 
©THE NAUGHTY  REVUE 

SflO  Ooots  Open  ■ 


L 


Woy^y  AiteiVE.  Mxhiil  inw!\;  e-^^ ' 
Paler  ^!3Mm.  (WfJiG  SlOUt 
Krsnei!  .wtwjEefi,  R«cwcs  hqh, 
>avivi  &3(Jti<n  &  Pe'HrM-'^  C[u2 
VICKY  CRISTINA  BARCELONA 
4  ■30 

BRAZILIAN  FHM  FESTIVAL 
OF  TORONTO 

Misblie/ 

©  THE  CHIlOREtrS  ORCHESTRA 

7:00 

Beyond  Soccer/ 

©  oxers  EYES 

9:30 

wiwr.&nzij«niiiirtfn)j!elc3na(ixoon 


VICKY  CRISTINA  BAllCaONA 

BRAZILIAN  HLM  FESTIVAL 
OF  TORONTO 

Down/ 
1958  THE  YEAR  THE 
©  WORLD  DISCOVERED 
BRAZIL  4:30 
Clean  Record/ 
^  MY  NAME  AWT  JOHNNY 

Dream  FMmt/ 
gjk  OUR  LIFE  DOESN'T  FIT  M 
ANOPAUCAR  9:30 


and  leiivvegsr 
APPALOOSA 

4:30  !f 

THE  ORDINARY  RADICALS 

7:00  S10 


SERBIAN  Fll-M  FESTIVAL 


15     REUGULOUS  2:15  (HA) 


SHOOT  THE  PIANO  PLAYER 

|4:30CS 

REPO!  THE  GENETK  OPERA 

0 6  45  (-STO 
0&Aw(S3i)!fKlor 

Darren  iynn  Uwsman 

RED  BULL  SHOOT  TO  THRHL 

9:00i 
FREE! 

www.r#diSjl!tfioC't!ot:if?rv.ct)m 


22         (KTHE  GODFATHER: 
PART  11 

3:15  (UA) 

©STIFF  LUV 

7:00  S25 
finclmJe*  After  P»1vj 

OREPO!  THE  GENETIC  OPERA 

9:30  (SIC) 


SPKiVm  SIAS  ttlEAM: 
Twrsnlc  s  new  kind  ot  Piansl^fnjfK. 

hosted  fc-vPnii  kirit: 
©SK3NS  OF  THE  ZODIAC 
«'MIUNIGH1 


TELL  NO  ONE 

4  If. 


THE  JAPAN  FOUNDATIOH 
©  SHANGRI-U 
^    ?:00  FREE! 


TOnONTO  PREMIERE 
FLICKER 

9:15  (STC) 
Wpasr  M*  ^JK'r^lan 
alittt  awtKiiierjiri^jt 

THE  ROCKY  HORROR 
PICTURE  SHOW 

11:30«' 


^      Q  FLICKER  ,'15  (STC) 
THE  JAPAN  FOUNDATION 
©  BfSATHE  IN,  BREATHE  OUT 
4.-00FREa 
©HALF  A  CONFESSION 
7.00  FREB 
©  FLICKER  9:30 /STC) 


SPACfTIME  STAB  IHEAISr 

lorc/nto's  new  loRCJ  ot  Ptanat^s-^in, 
lw.««rtpypt)t!(<i)nt? 
INTRODUCTION  TO  THE 
NIGHT  SKY 

#MIDWIGHT 


0 


THE 


PUMP 


BETTER  RIBS 
BETTER  WINGS 
BETTER  PRICES 


•  Sunday  Nite  Vz  Price  Nachos 

•  Monday  Nite  V2  Price  Wings 

•  Tuesday  Nite  V2  Price  Pizzas 

•  Wednesday  Nite  Vz  Price  Pastas 

•  Thursday  Nite  FreslilVlussels 

$4.25/lb  Choice  of  2  delicious  sauces 

Weekend  Bruncli  11am-3pm 


410  BLOOR  ST.  W. 

(at  Brunswick) 

416-927-7337 


LSAT  MCAT 
GMAT  GRE 

Preparation  Seminars 


*  Complete  30-Hoar  Seminars 

*  Convenient  Weekend  Schedule 

*  Proven  Test-Taking  Strategies 

*  Experienced  Course  Instructors 

*  Compreliensive  Study  Nateriais 

*  Simulated  Practice  Exams 

*  Limited  Class  Size 

*  Free  Repeat  Policy 

*  Personal  Tutoring  Available 

*  Thousands  of  Satisfled  Students 


OXFORD  SEMINARS 

416-924-3240 
1-800-269-6719 
www.oxfordseminars.ca 


YORK  ° 


UNIVEBSITE 
UNIVEBSITY 


JANUARY 


At  York,  you  can  begin  courses  as  early  as  January.  In  fact,  we're  as  flexible  as  you  want  to  be. 

Visit  yorku.ca/january  and  apply  by  December  3 
to  begin  part-time,  full-time,  daytime  or  evening  classes  this  January. 
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IF  YOU  RE  A  STUDENT  WHO 
TAKES  CAfmOFA  PAmT,  A 
SIBLING,  WGRANDm^NT, 
OR  YOUR  KIDS,  YOUWnOT 
ALONE— U  OF  T  JUST  TRSATS 
YOU  THAT  WAY 


THREE  STUDENTS  GET  Th 
RECESSION  TALK  FROM ^ 
THEIR  PARENTS.  DAI, 
HAVE  GOOD  AD\ 


READ  THIS  WHILEl 
H/Kijfe/T  UP  TO  THE! 
NOlM^POLE.  A  LONG* 
LOOK  W  OUR  LIVES  AS 
'^OMMUTERS^ 


NOTICED  AN  AWFlM^OT  ( 
POLICY  "HARMONIZATK 
WITH  THE  U.S.  LATELY?' 
IF  THE  ULTRA-SE^TIVE 
SECURITY  AND  P^SPER- 
ITY  PARTNERSHIP  WERE  A 
CONSPIRACY  THEORY,  IT 
WOULDN'T  BE  THIS  SCARY 


AFGHAN  WAR  MEMORIALS, 
IRAQI  LIBRMY  LOOTING,  AND 
SOL00S'  EXPERIENCES 
UR  COiir  OF  WAR  SECTION 
STARTS  ON  THE  BACK  PAGE 


When  the  Great  Ice  Storm  froze 
eastern  Canada  to  a  standstill  in 
1998,  I  was  in  Grade  7.  My  dad 
and  I  woke  up  early  one  morning 
in  Toronto,  and  drove  up  to  our 
cottaee  near  Parry  Sound,  load- 
ing the  SUV  with  pretty  much 
anything  you  might  need  if  fac- 
ing an  ice  storm.  We  then  drove 
to  where  the  majority  of  my  par- 
ents' family  trees  live,  in  the  belt 
between  Kingston  and  Ottawa.  It 
was  a  fun  and  surreal  experience. 
I  learned  a  valuable  lesson  about 
how  the  times  you  grow  up  in  af- 
fect you  for  the  rest  of  your  life. 

My  dad's  parents  lived  in 
what  was  once  tneir  summer  cot- 
tage. They  had  absolutely  no  elec- 
tricity when  we  reached  them. 
When  we  got  there,  we  unloaded 
our  supplies,  including  a  genera- 
tor that  my  dad  and  his  brother- 
in-law  set  up  for  my  grandpar- 
ents to  use. 

If  you've  ever  had  to  use  a 
power  generator,  you're  very  cog- 
nizant of  just  how  much  electric- 
ity a  house  uses.  You  can't  run 
everything  at  the  same  time.  You 
have  to  make  choices,  tradeoffs. 
An  argument  quickly  ensued  at 
my  grandparents'  house.  My  dad 
and  uncle  thought  it  was  impor- 
tant to  have  things  like  heating. 
My  grandparents  were  very  sure 
they  needed  to  run  the  freezer. 
During  an  ice  storm. 


As  far  as  my  grandparents 
were  concerned,  the  matter  was 
perfectly  clear.  You're  allowed  to 
freeze  alone  in  the  dark,  but  you 
do  not  let  food  go  bad  under  any 
circumstances.  This  is  was  what 
being  young  during  the  Depres- 
sion taught  them. 

In  this  year's  Massey  Lec- 
tures, Margaret  At  wood  spoke  on 
the  subject  of  debt,  how  our  views 
on  the  subject  have  changed,  and 
where  they've  remained  constant. 
Atwood  reminds  us  that  aside 
from  what  we  owe  to  the  bank, 
everything  we  think  we  own 
we've  actually  borrowed  from 
the  planet.  Andrea  Yeoman's 
map  of  campus  electricity  use  is 
an  important  first  step  in  exam- 
ining what  we're  borrowing. 

In  her  lectures,  Atwood  re- 
counted her  parents'  attitude  to- 
wards money.  Given  the  Maclean's 
cover  story  a  couple  weeks  ago 
on  the  joys  of  frugality,  it  seems 
we've  come  full  circle.  More  and 
more,  I  find  I  have  questions  for 
my  grandparents,  were  they  still 
around,  about  their  experience 
of  the  Great  Depression  and  how 
it  influenced  their  life  choices.  I 
wonder  how  living  during  the 
current  world  financial  instabil- 
ity will  influence  our  own.  Kelli 
Korducki  has  compiled  three 
unique  perspectives  on  this  sub- 
ject: students  interviewing  their 


parents  on  how  they  made  it 
through  the  last  time  around. 

Our  finances  are  to  some  ex- 
tent the  fruits  of  our  own  choices. 
But  the  cost  of  living  in  this  coun- 
try are  also  determined  by  the 
machinations  of  a  small  group 
of  elites.  If  you're  a  Canadian  or 
an  American  under  20  years  of 
age,  you've  lived  your  entire  life 
under  the  North  American  Free 
Trade  Agreement,  or  the  FTA  that 
preceded  it. 

Those  agreements  have 
shaped  our  lives.  There  are  secre- 
tive talks  in  the  works  about  an 
add-on  to  that  agreement,  called 
the  Security  and  Prosperity 
Partnership.  Alex  Molotkow  sets 
out  to  find  out  what  the  SPP  could 
mean,  and  is  already  meaning, 
for  you. 

Nominally,  this  issue  is  about 
the  cost  of  living.  Unintention- 
ally, it's  become  an  issue  about 
families 

There's  another  theme  run- 
ning throughout  these  stories:  U 
of  T  is  a  commuter  school. 

What  we  don't  talk  about  of- 
ten enough  is  how  this  commute 
permeates  every  aspect  of  our 
lives.  Shoshana  Wasser's  story  of 
how  difficult  student  refugees 
find  the  move  out  of  residence 
tells  us  that  being  a  commuter  is 
really  a  different  way  of  life. 

Jane  Bao's  piece  on  the  cost 


of  commuting  details  some  ex- 
tremely long  rides  to  school,  but 
the  frustrations  of  those  travels 
are  ones  we  all  know.  They're  op- 
portunity costs — school,  work, 
money,  family,  friends — all  trad- 
ed in  the  strange  currency  of  the 
GO  Train  schedule. 

Those  who  worry  about  a 
super-lefty  nanny  state  are  miss- 
ing the  point  when  it  comes  to 
funding  public  housing,  trans- 
portation, and  family  care.  Cut- 
backs curtail  personal  freedom 
and  the  ability  of  the  individual 
to  rise  above  their  circumstances. 
As  one  student  caregiver  asks 
in  Allison  Martell's  story,  "How 
much  of  my  life  do  I  have  to  put 
on  hold?"  Student  caregivers  are 
some  of  the  best  multi-taskers 
U  of  T's  got.  Why  is  the  city,  the 
province,  and — because  of  U  of 
T's  national  prominence — the 
country,  losing  it's  most  impor- 
tant resource  in  transit? 

We  often  hear  that  those 
who  fought  in  the  World  Wars 
were  fighting  for  our  way  of  life. 
For  Remembrance  Day  we  exam- 
ine the  human,  emotional,  and 
cultural  costs  of  war.  Whatever 
your  opinions  about  wars  past 
and  present,  we  must  consider 
what  it  is  we  ask  soldiers  to  put 
their  lives  on  the  line  for.  Remem- 
bering is  important — it's  our  debt 
for  living. 


IT  THE  COVER  ILLUSTRATOR'^ 


THIS  WEEK 


WHAT'S  HAPPENING  ON  CAMPUS  AND  ONLINE 


NEWS 


ARTS 


•  The  newly  appointed  UN  Senior  Advisor  on  Water, 
Maude  Barlow  spoke  at  global  water  issues  roundtable 
at  Trinity  College  on  Friday.  Barlow  is  a  National  Chair- 
person of  the  Council  of  Canadians  and  a  founder  of  the 
Blue  Plant  Project,  which  advocates  water  access  rights 
internationally.  She  is  the  2005  recipient  of  the  Right 
Livelihood  Award  and  author  of  Blue  Covenant:  The 
Global  Water  Crisis  and  the  Coming  Battle  for  the  Right  to 
Water 

•  U  of  T  law  student  Tony  Navaneelan  blogs  during  his  trip 
to  Guantanamo  Bay  to  observe  Canadian  citizen  Omar 
Khadr  in  court.  Here's  an  excerpt:  "The  Military  Com- 


REMEMBRANCE 
DAY  CEREMONY  AT 
QUEEN'S  PARK 

Members  of  the  public 
are  invited  to  pin  a  poppy 
on  the  People's  Wreath. 

70:45  a.m.  at  the  Ontario 
Legislative  Building 
(mWellesleyStW.) 

Free! 

www.ontario.ca/ 
remembranceday 


THEATRE: 
BANANA  BOYS 


Five  Asian-Canadian  guys 
go  through  university  trying 
to  find  love,  success,  and 
their  personal  identities. 

Today  through 
Saturday,  8  p.m.  at 
Hart  House  Theatre 
(7  Hart  House  Circle) 


$12  for  students. 
www.uofttix.ca 


mission  is  Khadf  s  last  chance  to  leave  Guantanmo  and 
salvage  some  sort  of  life,  some  sort  of  sanity,  for  himself. 
The  fact  the  commission  seems  so  incapable  of  making 
this  a  meaningful  possibility  makes  the  requirement 
that  Khadr  be  present  throughout  them  seem  more  a 
form  of  continued  torture  than  of  justice.  But  Khadr  is 
temporarily  brightened  by  hearing  of  and  meeting  the 
many  Canadians  who  are  struggling  for  his  repatriation 
despite  never  having  met  him.  At  the  end  of  the  pre-trial 
his  defence  lawyer  points  out  Audrey  Macklin  in  the  ob- 
servation seating,  a  law  professor  who  has  been  one  of 
the  focuses  of  legal  advocacy  for  Omar  in  Canada." 


REEL  ASIAN  FILM 
FESTIVAL 


Cinema  celebrating 
the  cultural  exchange 
between  East  and  West. 

Today  through  Sunday 
at  various  venues. 

$7  student  rate. 

www.reelasian.cor 


AGO  ADDITION 
OPENS  ITS  DOORS 


The  ROM  Crystal  debate 
is  over.  Time  to  discuss 
the  merits  of  the  AGO's 
Frank  Gehry  redesign! 

4  p.m.  to  midnight  at  the 
Art  Gallery  of  Ontario 
(317DundasSt  W.) 

Free! 

www.ago.net 


•  The  release  of  their  fourth  full-length  album  Only  By  the 
Night  has  made  Nashville  indie  rockers  Kings  of  Leon 
arguably  the  hottest  band  in  England,  but  they  have  yet 
to  ascend  to  such  heights  here  in  North  America.  Check 
out  Rob  Duffy's  review  of  last  week's  sold  out  show  at 
the  Kool  Haus. 

•  Hart  House's  second  theatre  production  of  the  year.  Ba- 
nana Boys,  opens  Wednesday  night  at  8  p.m.  An  honest 
portrayal  of  race  and  identity,  the  play  follows  five  Chi- 
nese-Canadian young  men  looking  to  find  their  place 
in  society.  Jane  Bao  will  weigh  in  with  her  review  on 
Nov.  13. 


CUSO  DANCE  FOR  THE 
WORLD  PERFORMANCE 


All  proceeds  towards 
combating  poverty 
and  HIV/AIDS  in  de- 
veloping countries. 

7-10:30 p.m.  attheCNIB 
Centre  0929  Baywew  Ave.} 

$20. 

www.dancefortheworld.ca 


THE SANTA  CLAUS 
PARADE 


Don't  be  a  Scrooge 
coming  of  the  holid 
season  at  least  meai 
that  the  semester 
will  be  over  soon. 

12:30  p.m.  from  Bloor 
Christie  to  Front  and  Church 

Free! 

www.thesantaclausparade.ca 
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O  THE  ART  GALLERY  OF  ONTARIO  opens 
its  Frank  Gehry-designed  doors  free  to  the 
public  November  14  to  16.  With  a  50  per  cent 
increase  in  viewing  space,  and  Canadian 
contemporary  showings  from  Seth,  Shary 
Boyle,  and  Tim  Lee,  we're  so  excited  we 
might  just  stop  studying  for  eight  seconds. 

O  They  say  Bloor  and  Ossington  is  the  new 
Queen  and  Ossington.  Notorious  party 
promoter  Trevor  Coleman  (Circa)  is  set  to 
prove  it  with  THIS  IS  EXPLODING!  MULTI- 
ACTIVE FUN!,  a  DJ  dance  party  featuring 
U  of  T  alum  ANIMAL  MONSTER  (stuffed 
likeness  pictured  here)  with  "Conversations 
With  Smart  People"  for  a  scant  five  bucks. 
Set  at  Ethiopian  restaurant  Habesha  Qub 
(875  Bloor  St.  W).  There  goes  the  neighbour- 
hood. 


O  Quash  your  Halloween  blues  with  Toron- 
to writer  Derek  McCormack's  THE  SHOW 
THAT  SMELLS  (ECW  Press),  a  macabre  car- 
nival kitch-o-thon  that  tells  dead  baby  jokes 
like  no  other.  Perfect  streetcar  material,  if 
you  can  keep  your  jaw  from  dropping  at 
McCormack's  ephemeral  prose. 

O  DIABLOS  MUFFINS  are  the  grab  bag  of 
campus  baked  goods.  You  think  it's  blueberry 
until  all  of  a  sudden  there's  a  chocolaty  Nu- 
tella  centre  and  a  cream  cheese  filling.  And 
what's  more,  the  Mohawked  barista  gave 
you  accurate  change  this  time!  Way  to  keep 
us  on  our  toes,  guys. 

O  We  all  have  our  Harry  Potter  fantasies, 
it's  just  that  studying  in  THE  EMMANUEL 
COLLEGE  LIBRARY  allows  us  to  live  them. 


With  its  immense  chandeliers,  creaky  book- 
shelves, and  sneering  librarians,  you'll  be 
muttering  the  imperius  curse  in  no  time — 
even  if  it's  just  to  your  jerky  Policy  TA. 

O  There  might  be  more  to  life  than  indie 
rock,  but  after  listening  to  Chris  Berube's 
radio  show  ELECTRIC  BOOGALOO,  we  don't 
really  care.  Airing  each  Friday  from  noon  to 
2  p.m.  on  CIUT  89.5  FM,  this  U  of  T  under- 
grad  has  managed  to  score  interviews  with 
the  genre's  hottest  debuts,  including  Of 
Montreal,  Girl  Talk,  and  Lykke  Li.  Down- 
load the  podcast  at  podcast.thecatseye.ca. 

O  Just  in  time  for  winter  slush  piles,  get 
a  free  tune-up  from  the  fine  folks  at  BIKE 
CHAIN,  U  of  T's  on-site  bicycle  repair  centre. 
Bike  Chain  is  located  in  the  basement  of  the 


International  Student  Centre  (33  St.  George 
St.),  and  offers  free  instruction  on  how  to  re- 
pair your  10-speed. 

O  When  it  comes  to  traversing  a  wintertime 
campus,  you're  going  to  need  waterproof 
boots.  May  we  suggest  these  TRETORN 
WELLIES,  available  for  $79  at  Get  Outside 
(437  Queen  W.)?  With  fur  lining  and  an  ar- 
ray of  shiny  metallics,  you'll  avoid  the  post- 
lecture  soaker. 

O  Screening  The  Godfather,  Shoot  The  Piano 
Player,  and  Apocalypse  Now  this  month,  THE 
BLOOR  CINEMA  is  a  great  way  to  catch  your 
classics  on  the  big  screen  for  cheaper  than  a 
rental.  Sweet  talk  a  Varsity  staffer  and  we'll  get 
you  in  for  free.  Check  out  bloorcinema.com 
for  a  fuU  schedule. 


THEY'VE  GOT  STYLE 


TEXT  by  MOSHANA  LUNDSTROM  HALBERT 

PHOTOS  by  DAN  STERN 


MATT  speaks  our 
style  vernacular — 
the  boy  rattles  off 
RAF  SIMONS  and 

JUNYA  WANTANABE  aS 

his  go-to  designers. 
We  appreciate  his 

EFFORTLESS  mix  of 
TATTERED  SKINNY 
DENIM  and  SHARP 

PLAID.  He  admires 
PETE  doherty's  brand 

of  BRIT  CRACKHEAD 

and  is  pining  for  a 

HARRINGTON  JACKET 

this  season.  Matt 

combs  THRIFT  SHOPS 

for  finds  such 
as  these  combat 
BOOTS — preferential 

to  his  PERSONAL 
PET  PEEVE,  "Ugg 
Boots."  OY  VEH. 


JIYOON,  with 
perfectly  messy 
tresses,  looks 
ripped  from  the 
mise-en-scene  of 

the  LOWER  EAST 

SIDE.  We  love 
her  layers  and 

SLOUCHY  KNITS. 

Her  favourite  dty 
for  shopping  and 
people  watching 

is  SEOUL,  KOREA. 

With  a  pechant 

for  LUXE  GRUNGE, 

she  adores 
It-Boy  designer 

ALEXANDER  WANG. 

We  plan  to  steal 
her  scarf  looping 
technique 
this  season. 


SOONYEON  cuts 

a  STRIKING  LINE 

in  this  beautiful 

MOSSY  GREEN 

coat,  she  may 
have  picked  it 
up  in  KOREA,  but 
loves  the  shops 

on  QUEEN  STREET. 

Ms.  S  says  one 
can  never  have 
enough  scarves 
this  season — "You 
can  mix  and 
match."  We 
concur.  While 
you  try  and  find 
BOOTS  as  CHIC  as 
these,  she  plans  to 
buy  a  balenciaga 
bag  in  purple  or 
gray.  We  wish. 
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HABITAT 


"It's  kind  of  hilarious  the  stunts  that  they 
[the  engineers]  pull.  Once  they  broke  in  and  put 
hundreds  of  alarm  clocks  all  over  the  building,  all 
set  to  go  off  in  the  middle  of  a  class." 


the  VARS/ry  MAGAZINE 


If  he's  in  a  good  mood,  facility  co-ordinator  Bruce 
Anderson  will  talk  about  the  secret  agents  who 
stake  out  Convocation  Hall.  No,  really. 
One  lesser-known  point  of  interest  regarding 
U  of  T's  foremost  rotunda  is  that  undercover 
operatives  regularly  snoop  around  the 
premises  during  high-profile  events.  (Excluding 
commencement,  unless  you  know  something 
we  don't).  Even  Margaret  Atwood,  who  became 
Canada's  secondary  head  of  state  when  she  forced 
Stephen  Harper  to  retreat  from  his  war  on  art, 
didn't  rate  one  Mountie.  On  the  other  hand,  Al 
Gore,  who  became  America's  secondary  head  of 
state  when  he  was  actually  elected  in  '92  and  '96, 
brought  a  battalion  of  security  to  the  dome  last  year. 

"CSIS,  the  FBI,  MI6...we've  had  all  sorts 
of  security  in  here,"  Anderson  recalls. 

MI6?  I  imagine  Britain's  secret 
intelligence  service,  which  has  somehow 
maintained  its  cosmopolitan  air  of  Cold-War 
romance,  operating  in  my  old  sociology  classroom. 

Anderson  oversees  the  ushers  of  Con 
Hall — the  irregular,  constantly  changing 
event  crew  that  guards  the  entrances,  points 
you  to  your  seat,  and  generally  blends  into  the 
background — though  not  quite  as  impeccably  as 
the  suit-and-ear-radio  crowd.  Any  student  can 
sign  on  to  usher  an  event,  getting  a  free  seat  and 
payment  in  cash.  Another  point  of  international 
intrigue:  Con  Hall  is  one  of  the  few  places  foreign 
students  can  legally  work  without  a  green  card. 

The  most  senior  usher,  Rachel,  has  been 
working  events  in  Con  Hall  for  six  years, 
ever  since  she  was  an  undergrad.  Hoping 
she  could  shed  some  light  on  what  MI6  gets 
up  to  on  their  visits,  I  ask  what  it  would  take 
to  get  black-bagged  and  dragged  off. 

"Get  in  the  way,"  she  laughs,  before 
offering  assurance  that  the  national  security 
types  are  ordinary  people  who  mostly  make 
sure  no  one  blocks  a  politician's  path.  No 
doubt  they've  already  gotten  to  her. 

Next  time  you're  in  Con  Hall,  if  you're 
not  on  the  lookout  for  men  whose  bowties  are 
actually  cameras,  try  and  spot  the  handiwork 
of  the  ushers'  arch-villains:  engineers.  Con  Hall 
is  a  bull's  eye  for  the  manic,  purpled,  cannon- 
monkeys  whose  undergraduate  attempts  to 
annoy  civilization  give  way,  ironically,  to  careers 
spent  building  sturdy  trusses  and  keeping  city 
sidewalks  well-surveyed.  According  to  Anderson, 
they  usually  go  for  windows — the  higher  the 
better.  Well-equipped  applied  scientists  bent 
on  ludicrously  dangerous  break-ins  have  been 
known  to  scale  the  building's  exterior  wall  or 
even,  in  one  case  of  Batman-like  ingenuity, 
"walk  directly  up"  the  protruding  brickwork. 
Great  minds,  no  doubt. 

Text  by  ANDRE  BOVEE-BEGUN,  photos  by  DANEPSTEIN 
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lAR  TO  THE  GROUND  student  news  from  around  the  world 


ITALY 

Student  protests  sweeping  the  boot-shaped  country  are 
only  the  most  recent  signs  of  discontent,  as  universities 
across  Europe  implement  the  Bologna  Declaration 


Their  tactics  range  from  conventional  marches 
to  underwear-clad  sit-ins,  but  however  they 
do  it,  European  students  are  voicing  their  op- 
position to  the  Bologna  Declaration.  The  voluntary 
agreement,  originally  among  29  states,  unifies  the 
post-secondary  education  systems  of  45  European 
countries,  creating  what  the  declaration's  website 
calls  a  "European  Higher  Education  Area  by  2010,  in 
which  students  can  choose  from  a  wide  and  trans- 
parent range  of  high  quality  courses  and  benefit  from 


smooth  recognition  procedures." 

It's  a  tall  order,  and  not  without  its  critics.  The 
plan  "converges"  Europe's  universities  by  creating 
comparable  levels  of  education  (undergrad.  Mas- 
ter's, PhD)  and  a  unified  course  credit  system,  aim- 
ing to  improve  graduate  employability. 

To  detractors,  the  project  falls  short  partly 
due  to  its  wide  scope.  Though  a  three-tiered  sys- 
tem from  undergrad  to  PhD  may  seem  standard  to 
North  Americans  and  Western  Europeans,  it  is  far 


Open-air  lectures  in  (this  page)  Siena  and  (opposite)  in  front  of  the  Italian  Parliament  in  Rome.  Italian  professors 
are  joining  students  to  protest  cuts  to  education  and  research  funding. 


Fine  arts  students  at  Dhaka  University  stage  an  on-campus  sit-in  and  (opposite  page)  make  like  statues  in 
response  to  a  national  controversy  regarding  a  statue  torn  down  at  the  city's  airport. 


DHAKA,  BANGLADESH 

How  authorities  respond  to  students'  call  to  protect 
national  statues  could  signal  who  holds  the  balance  of 
power  in  the  run-up  to  that  country's  elections 


The  true  face  of  religious  bigotry  does  not  look 
like  terrorists  and  suicide  bombers. 
The  University  of  Dhaka  in  Bangladesh 
has  been  the  nucleus  of  outrage  and  protests  over 
the  past  three  weeks  since  an  Islamic  fundamentalist 
group  bullied  authorities  into  dismantling  a  monu- 
ment to  the  Bengali  "Baul"  folk  tradition  on  a  major 
highway  near  the  capital's  airport— after  attempting 
to  tear  it  down  themselves. 

The  statue's  sculptor,  Mrinal  Huq,  said  that  it  was 
a  monument  to  the  iconic  19th-century  Baul  lyricist 
Lalon  Shah,  whose  songs  embody  the  progressive 
secular  humanist  creed  of  his  folk  tradition.  Lalon's 
philosophy  was  inspired  by  a  multitude  of  faiths 
practiced  around  him,  including  Islam.  The  Baul 
movement  is  central  to  Bengali  music  and  literature. 

Served  a  24-hour  ultimatum  from  a  group  of 
mostly  madrassah  students  under  the  banner  of  the 
Bimanbondor  Golchottor  Murti  Protirodh  Commit- 
tee (Committee  opposing  the  Airport  Intersection 
statue),  the  Civil  Aviation  Authority  and  Road  and 
Highways  Department  of  Dhaka  City  Corporation 
decided  at  an  Oct.  15  meeting  with  police  officials 


to  immediately  dismantle  the  structure.  This  was 
several  months  and  5,000,000  taka  (approximately 
$87,000  Cdn)  after  the  project  was  commissioned, 
Huq  told  national  newspapers.  The  radicals  have 
since  demanded  the  sculpture  be  replaced  by  a  Hajj 
monument. 

The  controversy  is  especially  significant  in  its  re- 
lation to  national  party  politics.  After  21  months  in  a 
state  of  emergency  imposed  by  the  ruling  military- 
backed  interim  goverriment,  Bangladesh  heads  into 
elections  this  winter.  National  daily  New  Age  reports 
BGMPC  is  led  by  the  president  of  a  radical  party  Isla- 
mi  Oikya  Jote,  of  the  four-part  coalition  most  recently 
in  power. 

Some  Muslims  consider  realistic  art  sinful  be- 
cause the  prophet  Mohammed  resented  man-made 
images  of  God's  creation.  CAA  chairperson  Air 
Commodore  Sakib  Iqbal  Khan  denied  that  the  move 
was  made  in  response  to  the  madrassah  protest. 
"They're  not  the  only  Muslims,  we're  Muslims  too. 
We  wouldn't  want  that  people  should  have  to  see 
these  'statues'  before  departing  for  the  Hajj  [Mecca 
pilgrimage]." 
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from  universal.  Triniti/  News  of  Trinity  College 
Dublin  reports  that  Spain,  which  boasts  a  large 
education  market  unto  itself,  is  at  least  five  years 
away  from  incorporating  such  a  system. 

Familiar  inequalities  and  hardships  of  stu- 
dent life  also  plague  European  students  under 
Bologna.  The  system  does  not  address  rising 
tuition  and  living  costs,  nor  does  it  standardize 
practices  such  as  employing  graduate  students  at 
their  university  to  ensure  job  security.  A  report 
from  the  National  Unions  of  Students  in  Europe 
was  rather  startling:  "Only  very  few  national 
unions  of  students  reported  that  the  social  con- 
ditions for  students  have  improved,  and  the  vast 
majority  reports  that  no  progress  has  been  made 
since  2005.  Quite  worrying,  in  a  couple  of  coun- 
tries the  social  situation  of  students  has  wors- 
ened due  to  a  lack  of  adopting  financial  support 
schemes  to  cover  increased  living  costs  or  due  to 
the  introduction  of  tuition  fees." 

Student  groups  in  Sweden  have  protested 
cuts  to  salary  support  for  master's  students. 
Critics  say  that  cutting  funding  from  four  years 
to  three  could  complicate  employment  prospects 
for  grads  and  affect  education  standards.  "If  you 
take  away  a  year  from  our  education,  our  con- 
tribution to  the  scientific  community  is  going 
to  decline,"  explained  Swedish  National  Union 
of  Students  president  Niclas  Sigholm  to  Nature 
Medicine. 

The  students  refuse  to  keep  silent.  Protests 
swept  France  in  2002-2003  and  2007,  inspiring  ac- 
tion in  Spain  and  Italy  this  year.  Thousands  nave 
taken  to  the  streets,  making  Toronto  Drop  Fees 
sit-ins  look  like  tea  parties.  On  the  Washington 


Post's  Next  Europe  blog,  one  eye-witness  account 
described  recent  protests  in  the  Declaration's 
home,  Bologna,  Italy  in  a  post:  "Armed  with  fiery 
tongues  and  water  balloons  filled  with  red  paint, 
the  students  laid  siege  to  and  assaulted  several 
faculty  buildings,  painted  a  municipal  police  car, 
and  even  left  a  few  officers  with  red  shirts." 

Italian  Prime  Minister  Silvio  Berlusconi  is  a 
formidable  foe.  Simen  Ekern,  author  of  Berlusco- 
ni's Italy,  argues  that,  in  addition  to  cutting  funds 
to  public  universities,  Berlusconi  prefers  to  fund 
his  35-million  euro  (and  private)  "liberal  univer- 
sity." 

"In  contrast  to  what  the  ministers  say,  we  are 
not  blindly  defending  the  university  as  it  func- 
tions today,  or  denying  that  it  has  faults.  We  are 
defending  the  very  existence  of  the  public  uni- 
versity," student  union  leader  Federica  Musetta 
told  Universitas,  the  University  of  Oslo's  student 
weekly. 

Berlusconi  counters  that  the  protests  are  vio- 
lent and  disruptive  to  student  life.  "Demonstra- 
tions have  taken  place  and  organisers  have  lied 
about  the  number  of  participants,  which  has  al- 
ways been  very  low,"  he  told  Euronews.  "I  want  to 
give  a  very  simple  warning:  we  will  not  allow  the 
occupation  of  schools  and  universities." 

Yet  students  continue  to  fight,  sometimes 
against  the  very  idea  of  the  Bologna  Declaration. 
Mary-Arme  Karlsen,  a  Norwegian  student  activ- 
ist and  member  of  the  European  Education  Forum, 
says  of  the  trend  in  education  reform:  "Students  to- 
day are  seen  as  consumers,  not  participants." 

-HILARY  BARLOW 


However,  in  a  country  where  almost  90  per  cent  of 
the  population  adheres  to  Islam,  the  interpretation  of  Is- 
lam isn't  clear-cut.  Aacademics,  artists,  writers  and  all  of 
the  major  newspapers  have  expressed  outrage  at  the  pros- 
pect of  eliminating  all  sculptures  with  human  forms. 

The  DU  Fine  Art  Institute  was  at  the  centre  of  ten 
days  of  intense  daily  demonstrations  across  the  country. 
Activists  have  condemned  the  attack  on  the  monument 
as  an  affront  to  Bangladeshi  culture  and  secularism,  and 
have  demanded  that  it  be  restored. 

Up  the  street  from  the  heart  of  the  university,  with 
its  commanding  sculpture  representing  freedom  fighters 
who  liberated  the  country  from  Pakistan  in  1971,  the  Pro- 
gressive Students'  Alliance  rallied  the  day  after  the  sculp- 
tures were  dismantled.  Sit-ins,  picketing,  floor  painting, 
cultural  events,  and  more  rallies  erupted  at  various  lo- 
cations across  DU  and  campuses 
in  practically  every  other  major 
city  in  the  country.  Three  protest- 
ers were  injured  in  police  action 
against  a  human  chain  in  Khulna. 
State-of-emergency  legislation,  in 
place  until  the  elections,  bans  pro- 
tests and  rallies. 

Radicals  responded  by  threat- 
ening to  raze  all  of  Dhaka's  sculp- 
tures to  the  ground.  This  propo- 
sition only  further  invigorated 
students  at  a  campus  dotted  with 
sculptures  and  murals  marking 
the  struggle  for  national  self-deter- 
mination. "They  want  to  destroy 
our  local  culture  [. . .]  the  bigots,  in 
the  name  of  religion,  are  protesting 
against  the  sculpture  that  symbol- 
ises Lalon  and  his  followers,"  said 
Serajul  Islam  Choudhury,  professor 
emeritus  of  DU.  "The  communal 
forces,  the  people  who  use  religion 
for  their  politics  and  business,  are 
trying  to  distract  people  from  their 
struggle  for  economic  freedom  by 
doing  such  things." 

Students  and  faculty  stood 
their  ground,  forming  a  human 
chain  around  the  Shaneed  Minar, 
a  campus  monument  marking  the 
death  of  four  students  who  lost 
their  lives  under  police  fire  in  1952. 
The  four  had  fought  to  install  Ben- 
gali as  a  state  language  in  what  was 
then  East  and  West  Pakistan. 

Through  the  struggle,  the  ma- 
jor political  parties  have  remained 
silent,  aside  from  a  few  weak  com- 


ments against  the  government's  compliance  in  the  remov- 
al of  the  sculptures.  "I  feel  embarrassed.  The  government 
shouldn't  have  bowed  down  to  the  bigots,"  said  Jatiya 
Party  leader  Ghulam  Muhammad  Quader. 

"The  role  of  the  government  in  the  removal  of  the 
Baul  sculptures  is  lamentable,"  said  sculptor  Shawon 
Akand. 

Choudhury  said  it  was  part  of  a  conspiracy  to  erase 
the  liberation  struggle  from  national  memory. 

Newspapers  have  noted  that  Jamaat-e-Islami,  the 
largest  non-secular  political  party  in  the  country,  re- 
maines  largely  unscathed  over  the  military-backed  gov- 
ernment's anti-corruption  drive.  The  Secretary-General 
Muhammad  Mujahid,  met  and  shook  hands  with  Chief 
Advisor  Fakhruddin  Ahmed,  listed  by  police  as  "ab- 
sconding." There  was  a  warrant  for  his  arrest  in  a  corrup- 


tion case  at  the  time. 

After  a  confrontation  between  military  persormel 
and  DU  students  sparked  mass  protests  across  the  coun- 
try last  summer,  even  the  fearless  military  government 
issued  a  public  apology  to  the  university  community. 
While  the  interim  government's  sympathies  lie  with  the 
zealots,  students  aren't  backing  down  from  their  latest 
demands  to  have  the  intersection  be  renamed  "Lalon 
Square."  Meanwhile,  radicals  are  confident  in  demanding 
their  Hajj  minar  erected  in  its  place.  "The  program  will 
go  ahead  at  any  cost.  Cancellation  is  out  of  tne  question," 
BGMPC  chief  Mufti  Noor  Hussain  told  The  Daily  Star 

Where  things  go  from  here  will  indicate  who's  actu- 
ally running  the  country. 

-NAUSHADALI  HUSEIN 
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EXCURSION  PLAYGROUND  LOVE 


NAOMI  SKWARNA  THINKS  INSIDE  THE  (SAND)BOX 

PHOTO  by  DAN  EPSTEIN 


At  some  point  in  your  life,  there  was  nothing  you  craved  more  than  a  good  swing.  That's  right, 
you  swung.  It's  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of — we  all  liked  a  good  under-doggie  every  now  and 
again.  Ours  was  a  world  of  sandpits,  tube  slides,  and  jungle  gyms,  impressive  scabs,  and  rivers 
of  tears.  Whether  your  heart  remains  in  a  P.S.  north  of  Eglinton,  or  a  pigeon-infested  neighborhood 
parkette,  it's  impossible  to  ignore  all  the  changes  that  have  occurred  since  naptime  was  a  mandatory 
activity.  At  the  risk  of  dropping  into  a  sea  of  nostalgia,  I  went  to  a  few  different  parks  in  the  city — ones 
that  I  had  little  or  no  experience  with — to  see  what  they  brought  to  the  table  today.  Speaking  with 
friends  about  their  playground  love,  it  seemed  like  kissing,  suffering  an  injury,  and  consumption  of 
intoxicants  all  played  a  part  in  personal  attachment.  These  arguably  appealing  contradictions  co-exist 
due  to  a  park's  status  as  a  neutral  space.  It  promotes  independence  away  from  anything  regulatory — 
playground  justice  rules.  Parks  can  facilitate  feats  of  athleticism  and  bravery  during  daylight  hours 
as  much  as  tney  can  become  nighttime  foxholes  for  stealing  sips  of  your  Dad's  Tanqueray.  But  I'm  not 
looking  for  any  of  that.  Instead  I  kicked  it  old  school — I'm  talking  grade  two — starting  with. . . 


DUFFERIN  GROVE  PARK 

It  may  be  west  of  downtown,  but  at  least  it's  not  as  far  as  High  Park!  A 
20-minute  bike  ride  from  the  centre  of  campus,  this  beautiful  piece  of  land 
at  College  and  Dufferin  boasts  not  only  an  active  community  (Friends  of 
Dufferin  Groves),  but  a  fantastic  play  area  at  the  north-east  end.  With  a 
canopy  of  majestic  trees  overhead  and  kids  playing  volleyball,  the  main 
playground  has  a  solid  climbing  structure,  slide  network,  and  swing-set, 
including  well-maintained  sand.  Most  interesting  was  the  weird  abstract 
expressionist  setup  just  beside  the  soon-to-be  wading  pool.  This  amor- 
phous stucco  structure  implies  the  domestic  (sink,  chimney,  oven),  but 
its  artistry  is  the  most  striking  element.  With  splashes  of  DIY  mosaic  and 
cheerful  flower  beds,  it's  the  perfect  place  for  a  game  of  pretend.  Oh,  how 
I  ached  for  a  round  of  "Runaway  Orphans  with  Amazing  Musical  Gifts." 

BELL-TRINITY  LABYRINTH 

I  thought  it  might  be  nice  to  check  out  an  "adult  playground":  the 
Labyrinth  in  Bell-Trinity  Square  at  484  Bay  St.  Right  in  the  centre  of  the 
busiest  district  in  the  city,  the  little  square  is  hemmed  in  on  all  sides 
by  buildings  that  lend  an  air  of  seclusion.  Bathed  in  afternoon  light, 
the  bricked  maze  is  laid  out  in  serpentine  twists  and  turns,  ending  in  a 
bloom-shaped  centre.  The  creators  wanted  to  cultivate  a  place  and  activ- 
ity that  encouraged  contemplation  and  relaxation.  It  was  refreshing  to 
find  an  open  space  in  a  crowded  area  that  clearly  revels  in  its  minimal- 
ism. The  business  people  nearby  seemed  to  appreciate  the  peace  and 
clarity  of  the  space. 

CHRISTIE  PITS 

Poised  at  the  top  of  the  hill  that  looks  into  Christie  Pits  at  Bloor  and 
Christie,  I  assessed  the  vast  kingdom  below.  This  playground  has  sev- 
eral unique  elements  outside  the  usual  metal  and  plastic  arrangements, 
starting  with  the  manually-operated  merry-go-round.  I  was  in  full  spin 
before  I  realized  what  a  bad  idea  it  was.  Crawling  to  safety,  I  took  five 
with  my  head  between  my  legs.  (Bad  call  on  the  Dunkaroos,  Skwarna.) 
Another  unique  component  is  a  swing  set  that  looks  like  two  enormous 
suspended  diaphragms.  Having  some  difficulty  figuring  out  what  they 
were  supposed  to  do,  I  was  caught  off  guard  when  the  whole  thing 
flipped  over,  tossing  me  out  like  yesterday's  news.  In  keeping  with  the 
tradition  of  playground  injuries,  I  also  managed  to  hit  my  head  pretty 
hard  on  one  of  the  steel  supports.  At  this  point,  I  decided  it  was  time 
for  mama  to  take  a  nap.  Blow  to  the  head  =  playtime  over.  I'm  happy  to 
say  that  in  spite  of  swinging  on  a  giant  contraceptive  device,  I  still  got 
knocked  up.  Hoo-ha!  That's  why  they  pay  me  the  big  money. 


CLUB  PROFILE  FORMULA SAE 


DANIEL  BADER 

PHOTOS  courtesy  of  SOCIETY  OF  AUTOMOTIVE  ENGINEERS 


There  are  just  not  enough  hours  in  a  day  for  an 
engineer.  That's  the  impression  I  got  from  watch- 
ing Mark  Osmokrovic  and  the  rest  of  the  U  of  T 
Formula  SAE  team  devote  a  chilly  Friday  afternoon 
to  building  something  out  of  nothing.  Every  year  the 
team — made  up  of  predominately  undergraduate  me- 
chanical engineering  students — undertakes  a  remark- 
able and  unlikely  task:  to  build  a  racecar. 

Every  year  the  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers 
challenges  some  300  student  teams  from  around  the 
world  to  build  a  car  "evaluated  for  production  and  [as- 
sessment] at  competitions  by  a  jury  of  experts  coming 
from  the  motorsport,  automotive,  and  supplier  indus- 
tries." What  the  official  blurb  doesn't  mention  is  that 
once  they  build  their  vehicles,  they  race  them. 

As  the  team  warmed  up  to  an  "artsie"  in  their  midst, 
I  was  struck  by  their  professionalism.  I  found  myself 
speaking  with  10  Michael  Schumachers,  bearing  binders 
overflowing  with  stringently  documented  concept  de- 
signs and  test  results.  Parts  are  strewn  everywhere,  yet  the 
workspace  is  tidy.  Nothing  seems  out  of  place — everybody 
knows  where  to  find  even  the  most  obscure  part.  By  the 
time  I  left,  I  expected  to  be  handed  an  invoice. 

"Ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  components  are  bought 
and  designed  by  us,"  says  Mark,  as  he  shows  me  a  skeleton 
car  from  two  years  ago.  He's  referring  to  everything  from 


the  shape  of  the  chassis — created  by  inserting  carbon  fibre 
sheets  into  a  hard  sawdust  mould  then  firing  it  an  oven — 
to  the  modifications  made  on  the  engine.  The  SAE  sets 
requirements  for  design  performance,  from  which  teams 
are  encouraged  to  deviate,  as  long  as  they  can  justify  their 
modifications  to  a  judging  panel.  Mark  pulled  out  another 
painstakingly  organized  binder,  documenting  every  mi- 
nor change  to  the  standard  design  down  to  diagrams  and 
explanatory  notes. 

The  wnole  thing  stinks  of  ambition. 

But  this  isn't  some  elitist  Mechanical  Engineering  de- 
partment project — any  student  can  volunteer.  "It's  open 
to  everyone.  Most  people  join  for  pure 
interest.  [They  either  have]  a  passion 
for  motorsports,  or  for  making  things 
work."  The  embodiment  of  the  latter, 
Mark  says  that  he  had  no  formal  knowl- 
edge before  joining  FSAE  in  his  first  year. 
Now  finished  his  third,  he  is  a  seasoned 
veteran,  and  along  with  his  twin  brother 
Luke,  a  straight-faced  expert  on  car  me- 
chanics. "We  pass  down  the  knowledge 
from  year  to  year,"  he  says.  The  project 
does  include  aspects  unrelated  to  engi- 
neering, from  business  to  marketing  to 
artistic  design.  Often  the  car  is  used  as 


a  centrepiece  of  the  entire  engineering  department,  em- 
bodying the  essence  of  creative  entrepreneurship  coveted 
in  the  adult  world. 

Earlier  that  day  I  had  spoken  to  Marina  Chan,  whose 
job  is  to  promote  the  team,  something  she  approaches  with 
a  frank  ambivalence.  "It's  hard  to  reach  out  to  the  Arts 
and  Science  faculty.  Last  year  we  even  started  a  go-carting 
league.  We  had  a  booth  for  two  days  at  Sid  Smith  and  the 
whole  time,  two  people  approached  us."  She  smirks  at  me 
bitterly.  "And  botn  of  them  were  engineering  students." 

But  for  those  in  the  know,  FSAE  U  of  T  is  something  to 
be  extremely  proud  of.  Team  members  often  work  40  hours 

a  week  on  the 
f.     '    J  project,  while 

T  others  like  Mark 

J——   dock  up  to  100 
hours  in  the  lab, 
i   tweaking,  test- 
f!     i   ing,   and  talk- 
— ^   ing.  It's  a  regu- 
I   lar  Boys'  Club, 
•m   though  there 
^   are  three  wom- 
:|   en  who  regu- 

Jlarly  participate. 
And  what  about 
class?  Mark 

and  teammate  Daniel  Veneziano  smile  at  me  when  I  ask. 
"Well,"  reveals  Veneziano,  "we  go  when  we  can." 

The  team  aims  to  have  the  car  completed  by  early 
spring,  giving  them  enough  time  to  extensively  stress  test 
each  component.  This  year,  judges  are  allocating  twice  the 
number  of  points  to  improving  fuel  consumption.  As  a 
result,  the  2009  model  will  use  a  motorcycle  engine  that 
cuts  the  number  of  cylinders  from  four  to  one.  Tney  have 
replaced  the  former  steel-carbon  composite  body  with  a 
lighter,  carbon-fibre  tub,  hoping  to  re-acquire  the  honour 
of  "Most  Fuel  Efficient  Car"  they  received  in  Michigan  two 
years  ago. 

U  of  T  regularly  pulls  off  the  best  results  of  any  Ca- 
nadian team,  and  in  2006  won  the  Formula  Student  UK 
Championship.  Next  summer  they  will  pay  over  $20,000, 
more  than  20  per  cent  of  their  annual  budget,  to  ship  the 
car  to  a  competition  in  Hokkenheim,  Germany.  But  regard- 
less of  the  results,  one  thing  is  assured:  witnessing  the  fin- 
ished product  racing  around  the  track  is  about  the  most 
satisfying  feeling  one  can  have.  Driving  it,  though — that's 
pure  magic. 
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THE  INVISIBLE  40  PER  CENT 


ALMOST  HALF 
OF  U  OFT 
STUDENTS  ARE 
C^REGIVERS. 
WHY  ARE 
THE  PRIVATE 
COSTS  NOT  A 
PUBLIC  ISSUE? 


Three  years  ago,  Karolina  Szymanski  was  working,  study- 
ing part-time  at  U  of  X  and  caring  for  her  father,  who  had 
terminal  cancer  She  was  also  pregnant.  The  morning  after 
her  father's  funeral,  she  went  into  labour.  Szymanski,  now 
25,  is  a  full-time  student  in  fourth  year  balancing  a  Work- 
Study  position  and  a  ftill  course  load  while  raising  her  two- 
year-old  son.  Szymanski's  story  may  be  dramatic,  but  as  a 
student  caregiver,  she  is  far  from  unique. 

"There  is  this  general  perception  that  your  typical 
undergraduate  student  doesn't  have  family  responsibilities, 
which  is  not  true,"  says  Magdalena  Rydzy,  interim  manager 
of  the  Family  Care  Office,  which  advises  and  advocates 
for  caregivers  on  campus,  and  serves  thousands  of  U  of  T 
students  each  year. 

According  to  the  National  Survey  of  Student  Engage- 
ment, more  than  40  per  cent  of  U  of  T  students  spend  time 
each  week  caring  for  a  dependent.  We  might  imagine 
student  caregivers  as  older,  part-time,  or  graduate  students, 
but  the  NSSE  shows  that  many  full-time  xmdergrads  also 
have  family  responsibilities.  Caregivers  are  as  diverse  as 
the  student  body.  Some,  like  Szymanski,  are  parents,  while 
others  look  after  siblings,  sick  or  aging  family  members,  or 
disabled  loved  ones. 

When  crunch  time  hits,  Lindsay  Foster  wakes  up  at  5 
a.m.  instead  of  6:30.  Early  morning  is  the  best  time  for  the 
42-year-old  single  mother  of  five  to  get  work  done. 
"I  dropped  out  of  school  in  grade  nine.  I  was  a  drug  addict 
for  about  15  years,  and  was  married  to  a  biker,"  she  says. 
After  leaving  her  husband,  Foster  entered  treatment,  high 
school,  and  finally  the  Transitional  Year  Programme  at  U 
of  T.  She  is  graduating  this  spring,  and  hopes  to  go  on  to  a 
Master's  in  social  work. 

Foster's  kids  range  from  age  11  to  20.  The  four  that 
live  at  home  attend  three  different  schools — some  morn- 
ings, Foster  makes  two  trips  in  her  van  before  walking  her 
youngest  daughter  to  school.  Then  she  hops  on  a  bus  for  a 
45-minute  trip  to  campus.  Driving  is  just  too  expensive. 

The  commute  is  a  common  stressor  for  student  caregiv- 
ers. In  recent  years,  the  United  Way's  Poverty  by  Postal  Code 
report  has  tracked  the  movement  of  low-income  families  to 
the  mner  suburbs,  where  housing  is  cheaper  but  services  are 
scarce. 

"Lots  of  students  live  in  the  suburbs  and  they  com- 
mute," says  Rydzy.  "Stijdents  have  told  us  that  if  they  could 
find  affordable  housing  close  to  campus,  then  their  lives 
would  be  really  simplified.  They  wouldn't  have  to  commute 
for  such  a  long  time,  and  they  could  find  childcare  and  other 
resources  downtown."  Foster  agrees. 

"If  there  were  affordable  housing  units  dose  to  cam- 
pus, my  life  would  be  radically  different  in  terms  of  having 
more  time  with  my  kids,"  says  Foster.  "If  s  really  tough  to 
have  any  sort  of  quality  time  with  them.  It  seems  like  in  the 
evenings,  after  I  pick  them  up,  if  s  just  a  steady  stream  of 
chores." 

U  of  T  operates  Student  Family  Housing,  a  713-unit  . 
development  east  of  campus,  but  there's  a  waiting  Ust. 

when  her  children  were  younger,  Foster  was  able  to  de- 
pend on  her  mother  for  help.  Other  parents  are  not  so  lucky. 
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WHEN  I  WAS  EIGHT  MONTHS  PREGNANT  i  WALKED  INTO  MY 
REGISTRAR'S  OFFICE  |TO  RESCHEDULE  AN  EXAM]  AND  I  HAD  TO 
PROVIDE  DOCUMENTATION  FOR  THE  FACT  THAT  I  WAS  PREGNANT 


"We  don't  really  have  a  very  good  childcare  plan 
as  a  nation,"  says  Rydzy.  "There  are  no  childcare 
spaces.  Most  of  our  full-time  students  qualify  for 
childcare  subsidies,  but  if  there  are  no  spaces  [in  local 
daycares],  they  can't  really  access  that  resource." 

Szymanski  started  trying  to  get  her  son  into  day- 
care when  he  was  only  three  months  old.  It  took  two 
years  to  line  up  both  me  subsidy  and  the  space.  "It 
felt  like  a  miracle  that  I  should  happen  to  get  them 
both  in  the  same  week,"  she  says.  There  is  a  year- 
long wait  to  obtain  a  spot  in  on-campus  daycare. 

Parents  are  the  most  visible  student  caregiv- 
ers at  U  of  T,  but  they  are  not  alone.  Amina  Stella,  a 
third-year  employment  relations  student,  has  three 
step-siblings  under  the  age  of  nine,  who  she  looks 
after  a  few  times  a  week.  Stella  cooks,  cleans,  and 
entertains.  She  also  works  part-time  and  plays  soccer. 

"I  do  get  a  chance  to  go  out,  but  I  have  to  plan," 
she  says.  "1  have  to  tell  my  mom  or  my  dad  in 
advance,  and  say,  'This  is  what  I  want  to  do,  I'm  not 
going  to  be  here,  so  figure  something  out.'"  Even  so, 
Stella's  situation  is  more  flexible  than  many — the 
Family  Care  Office  works  with  students  who  have 
primary  responsibility  for  younger  siblings. 

Not  all  caregivers  look  after  children.  Liem  Vu 
is  a  fourth-year  criminology  student.  Five  years  ago, 
his  grandmother  had  a  stroke,  which  left  her  partly 
paralyzed. 

"Before,  my  grandmother  was  really  healthy, 
she  was  able  to  make  her  own  meals,"  says  Vu.  After 
the  stroke,  "she  wasn't  able  to  cook  or  even  use  the 
microwave  safely."  Vu's  grandmother,  now  89,  Uves 
with  two  of  her  daughters.  Three  afternoons  a  week, 
Vu  pitches  in. 

"I  go  over  around  lunch  time,  heat  up  her  lunch, 
take  her  downstairs,  making  sure  she  gets  down 
safely,  and  just  sit  with  her  while  she  eats,"  he  says. 
"On  other  days  my  brother  comes  and  takes  my 
place." 

A  care  worker  comes  by  twice  a  week  to  help 
Vu's  grandmother  bathe.  This  is  about  as  much  aid 
as  most  families  can  expect  from  the  government, 
says  Lynne  Gallagher,  who  works  with  caregivers  for 
Family  Care  Toronto. 

"If  somebody  needs  24-hour  care,  the  most  they 
can  get  is  20  hours  a  week,  and  those  are  people  who 
are  really  in  critical  need  of  support,"  says  Gallagher. 
"Most  people  get  a  couple  hours  a  week."  An  aging 
population  is  putting  stress  on  the  system,  and  fund- 
ing has  not  increased  along  with  demand. 

Vu's  family  is  managing,  but  others  struggle  to 
bridge  the  gap.  The  majority  of  care  has  always  been 
provided  by  families.  "There  is  a  perception  that  the 
families  are  there,  and  that  they  are  able  to  do  it," 
says  Gallagher.  But  families  can  be  more  complicated 
than  the  government  assumes. 

Daniel  Bader,  an  upper-year  English  student, 
spent  years  estranged  from  his  father.  "He  was  a 


very  mean  person.  He  was  an  abusive  person,  to 
some  extent,"  says  Bader. 

In  2001,  Bader's  father  was  diagnosed  with 
multiple  sclerosis.  Now  he  has  difficulty  walking, 
and  cannot  drive.  A  care  worker  visits  four  days  a 
week  to  help.  Bader  doesn't  consider  himself  to  be  a 
caregiver,  but  he  drops  by  a  couple  times  a  week. 

"I  go  over,  and  I  do  his  banking  for  him,  I  cook 
sometimes,  I  get  him  groceries.  Most  of  the  time  we 
just  talk,"  he  says.  He  isn't  sure  what  role  he  should 
take  on  as  his  father  gets  sicker. 

"It's  an  open  question,  as  to  whether  I  wUl  need 
to  [become  a  caregiver],  whether  if  he  becomes 
worse  he  won't  be  able  to  afford  the  help,"  says 
Bader.  "I  don't  know  what's  going  to  happen,  and 
I'm  a  bit  scared  about  that.  How  much  of  my  life  do  I 
need  to  put  on  hold?" 

It's  a  question  all  caregivers  ask  themselves  at 
some  point,  and  the  answer  can  be  discouraging. 
The  result  is  stress,  even  mental  illness.  Caregivers 
are  particularly  susceptible  to  depression,  as  Rydzy 
knows  well  from  her  casework  at  the  FCO. 

"A  few  weeks  ago  I  saw  a  graduate  student  who 
is  also  a  caregiver  of  her  elderly  mother,  who  is  ill. 
She  commutes  an  hour  and  a  half  every  day  to  cam- 
pus downtown,  and  she  works,  and  her  mother  is 
sick,"  says  Rydzy.  "This  student  is  imder  stress,  she 
feels  guilty,  and  it's  really  challenging." 

Rydzy  argues  that  administrators  could  do  more 
to  support  student  caregivers.  Most  part-time  gradu- 
ate students  qualify  for  little  or  no  funding,  with 
daycare  subsidies  and 
grants  restricted  to  full- 
time  undergrads.  In  ^ 
some  cases,  this  forces  H  H 

students  into  full-  ;  Hi  H 

time  status  when  they  I  H 

would  rather  study  Ht  H 

part-time.  ' 

"Before  having 
my  kid,  I  was  balanc- 
ing work  and  school, 
because  I  did  not  wish 
to  take  OSAP,"  says 
Szymanski.  "I  just  felt 
uncomfortable  with  the 
debt."  But  as  a  part- 
time  student,  Szyman- 
ski could  not  qualify 
for  Dollars  for  Daycare, 
UTAPS  financial  aid, 
interest-free  OSAP,  or 
a  daycare  subsidy.  The 
imiversity  advised  her 
to  become  a  full-time 
student. 

"Finally  someone 
at  the  Family  Care  Of- 


fice sat  me  down  and  said,  'Listen,  this  is  what  you 
have  to  do  to  stay  afloat.'  Without  them,  I  would 
not  have  done  it,  and  I  would  have  been  in  a  terrible 
situation,"  she  says.  But  student  caregivers  need 
more  than  money. 

"Especially  for  full-time  imdergraduate  stu- 
dents, there  is  little  flexibility  for  accommodating 
students  for  family  care  issues,"  says  Rydzy.  A  sick 
child  may  not  excuse  student  parents  from  a  test. 
Some  students  depend  on  the  compassion  of  individ- 
ual professors.  Others  become  mired  in  bureaucracy. 

"When  I  was  eight  months  pregnant,  I  walked 
into  my  registrar's  office  [to  reschedule  an  exam]  and 
I  had  to  provide  doaomentation  for  the  fact  that  I 
was  pregnant,"  says  Szymanski.  Since  then,  Syman- 
ski  has  had  to  exhaustively  docimient  every  farrdly 
responsibility. 

"I  think  it  would  be  really  nice  if  people  could 
just  take  our  word  for  it.  I  find  that  trying  to  prove 
all  these  things  all  the  time  is  a  strain,  and  it's  also  a 
financial  strain." 

Despite  bright  spots — help  from  the  FCO,  an 
emergency  grant  from  a  registrar,  a  sympathetic 
professor — student  caregivers  feel  invisible,  even 
imwelcome,  on  campus. 

"We  cannot  compete  [in  terms  of  marks]  with 
your  average  single  18-year-old  student.  The  fact  that 
we  can  do  mese  three  things  and  still  survive — that 
shows  you  how  valuable  we  are  as  people  and  as 
students,"  says  Szymanski.  "I  really  wish  that  U  of  T 
could  see  that." 


Liem  Vu  with  his 

grandmother, 

Toronto 
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Compiled  by  Kelli  Korducki 


The  recession-proof  powers  of  the  Jheri  Curl: 

Jon  Medow  interviews  his  father,  Dan  Medow 

Jon:  Tell  me  about  your  experience  running  a  business  during  the  reces- 
sion period  of  the  early  80s. 

Dan:  The  early  1980s.  That  was  the  era  of  the  Jheri  Curl. 

At  that  time  I  owned  a  company  called  Standard  Distributing  out 
of  Detroit,  Michigan,  and  we  were  suppliers  of  ethnic  hair  care  prod- 
ucts to  major  chain  stores  across  the  United  States.  If  we've  pegged 
this  period  correctly  as  the  period  of  the  Jheri  Curl,  then  I  can  tell  you 
that  the  company  did  not  have  a  recession. 

Until  that  time,  [the  Jheri  Curl]  had  only  been  done  in  salons, 
where  they  would  charge  patrons  in  excess  of  $100  to  effect  this  par- 
ticular style.  Well,  there  was  a  company  based  out  of  Texas  by  the 
name  of  ProLine  and  its  owner.  Comer  Cottrell,  came  up  with  a  retail 
version  of  this  salon  treatment.  Comer  called  it  the  ProLine  Curly  Kit, 
and  this  kit  sold  for  $6.95.  Suddenly,  a  style  that  had  cost  over  $100 
dollars  could  be  achieved  for  less  than  $10. 

So  what  happened  was  that  this  took  off  and  was,  at  that  time,  our 
fastest-selling  item.  We  were  selling  it  literally  by  the  truckloads.  We 
could  not  get  it  out  fast  enough.  They  could  not  make  it  fast  enough. 

Other  people,  of  course,  caught  on  to  the  technology  and  brought 
out  similar  items.  We  had  a  definite  advantage  here,  so  we  sort  of  blew 
past  the  recession  at  that  time  because  the  style  was  the  driving  force 
of  the  market,  as  it  often  is. 

The  interesting  thing  is  that  because  the  industry  at  that  time  was 
style-driven,  this  could  happen.  If  we  hadn't  had  that  style,  we  prob- 
ably would  have  been  in  the  tank. 

Jon:  So,  without  the  Jheri  Curl,  the  early  '80s  could  have  been  disastrous 
for  you? 

Dan:  Yes,  they  could  have  been.  But  on  the  other  hand,  we  were 
selling  products  that  were  not  terribly  expensive,  so  people  could  use 
them  no  matter  what.  In  the  African-American  community  at  that 
time,  probably  the  majority  of  women  were  straightening  their  hair. 
And  if  they  were  going  to  straighten  their  hair,  they  were  going  to 
straighten  their  hair.  People  are  going  to  do  their  hair  no  matter  what; 
one  of  the  last  things  that  will  go  [in  times  of  economic  hardship]  is 
appearance.  People  will  wear  clothes  until  they  either  become  very 
out  of  style,  or  need  to  be  replaced,  but  hairstyles,  haircuts,  makeup, 
lipsticks,  will  continue  to  be  used  on  a  regular  basis.  It's  safe. 

Intellectual  cops  and  industrial  salt: 

Kelli  Korducki  interviews  her  father,  Rick  Korducki. 

Kelli:  What  was  your  experience  of  recession? 

Rick:  My  experience  of  recession  happened  approximately  between 
the  years  of  1975  and  1980.  During  this  time,  I  was  in  university. 

While  I  was  in  school  it  was  so  difficult  to  find  employment,  even 
for  students.  You  felt  really  fortunate  if  you  were  able  to  find  a  job.  There 
were  hardly  even  fast  food  jobs  available. 

Then,  when  we  graduated,  we  faced  a  horrible  job  market.  If  you 
didn't  come  out  of  school  with  a  very  specific  skill  that  just  happened  to 
be  in  demand,  you  found  yourself  going  for  all  sorts  of  things. 


I  remember  knowing 
people  who  were  very  over- 
qualified  for  the  jobs  they 
were  doing.  I  knew  a  guy  who 
graduated  from  university  with  high 
distinction,  very  bright,  and  he  was  selling 
clothes  in  a  clothing  store  for  some  time.  He 
eventually  wound  up  becoming  quite  success- 
ful, but  for  people  who  were  leaving  school  at 
that  time,  it  took  three  or  four  years  longer  to  get 
into  a  meaningful  professional  career  path  than 
it  probably  would  nave  otherwise.  There  were  a 
lot  of  people  who  were  in  a  holding  pattern,  un- 
deremployed, while  waiting  for  the  economy  to 
turn  aroimd. 

Kelli:  Do  you  see  any  parallels  between  what 
you  experienced  then,  and  what's  happening  with  the 
economy  now? 

Rick:  Definitely.  Of  course,  we're  not  really 
in  it  to  the  extent  that  we  will  be  soon. 

I  had  a  friend  who  was  a  police  officer  in  a 
Denver,  Colorado  suburb  that  only  hired  univer- 
sity graduates.  So  I  went  out  there  and  actually 
applied  for  a  job  as  a  police  officer,  and  of  course 
it  didn't  take  them  a  long  time  to  figure  out  that  I 
was  very  ill-suited  for  that  type  of  employment. 

Employment  was  so  bad  that  I  remember 
interviewing  for  a  job  as  an  industrial  salt  sales- 
man. I  answered  an  ad  in  the  classifieds  and 
drove  down  to  this  place  in  the  industrial  valley 
in  Milwaukee.  This  guy  sees  me  and  he  asks  me 
if  I  have  any  sales  experience.  I  say,  "Not  really," 
but  explain  to  him  that  I'm  a  liberally  educated 
person  and  that  I  have  a  university  degree. 

So,  he  walks  me  out  and  we're  standing  next 
to  this  mountain  of  industrial  salt,  like  about 
two  or  three  stories  high  and  he  tells  me,  "Well, 
there's  the  salt.  It's  really  a  product  that  kind  of 
sells  itself."  And  I  said,  "I  guess  it  better."  Need- 
less to  say,  I  didn't  get  that  job. 

Kelli:  What  was  your  degree  in  again? 

Rick:  My  degree  was  in  Latin  American 
Studies  and  Spanish  Literature. 


Everybody  in  Argentina  has  a  story: 

Bill  Rios  tells  his  son,  Dan  Rios,  his  side. 

The  best  story  of  terrible  things — stupid 
things — is  the  story  of  what  happened  to  us 
while  living  in  Argentina. 

We  have  the  visa  to  go  to  Canada.  We 
have  our  ticket  and  we  sold  everything  we 
owned.  Anything  that  had  to  go  to  Canada 
had  already  been  sent:  we  were  ready  to  roll. 

We  sold  our  apartment  and  signed  the 
papers  after  the  banks  closed  on  April  1, 1982. 
We  wake  up  the  next  morning  to  find  that  Ar- 
gentina was  invading  the  Falklands.  Money 
exchanges  were  shut  down  across  the  coun- 
try—we couldn't  exchange  the  Argentinean 
pesos  we  were  given  for  American  dollars. 

In  an  act  of  desperation,  I  went  to  a  for- 
eign exchange  dealer  and  bought  third-party 
cheques  in  U.S.  dollars  at  a  40  per  cent  pre- 
mium. In  one  day,  we  lost  40  per  cent  of  our 
life  savings. 

A  month  later,  when  we  were  leaving,  I 
could  have  bought  two  and  half  apartments 
like  the  one  I  sold  with  the  money  I  had.  The 
peso's  value  dropped  like  a  rock.  We  knew 
that  the  war  was  lost,  but  it  took  48  hours  for 
Argentineans  to  learn  they  had  lost  the  Falk- 
lands to  the  British. 

The  economy  went  into  a  tailspin.  It  kept 
going  for  the  next  six  years,  to  the  point  that 
the  elected  president  had  to  turn  over  govern- 
mental power  to  the  newly  elected  president 
before  his  term  was  up.  The  entire  coimtry 
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yet? 


was  falling  apart.  This  was  Carlos  Menem, 
who  sold  the  country  and  privatized  every- 
thing. Then  it  collapsed  again. 

The  problem  only  stopped  when  Menem 
took  the  drastic  measure  of  declaring  one 
peso  equal  to  one  American  dollar.  It  stopped 
inflation  dead  in  its  tracks — but  it  caused  yet 
another  governmental  bankruptcy. 

You  learn  to  live  with  the  inflation.  You 
don't  have  a  budget,  you  don't  know  how 
much  money  you  are  going  to  earn  next 
month,  and  you  can't  save.  Tne  money  that 
you  save  loses  value.  The  trick  is  to  be  con- 
stantly in  debt  as  much  as  you  can.  The  more 
money  you  owe,  the  better  off  you  are. 

How  do  you  handle  the  crisis?  Ignore  it. 


You  have  to  disconnect.  A  trick  we  used  to 
have  for  going  to  the  supermarket;  because 
the  inflation  was  so  high,  they  would  re- 
mark the  prices  twice  a  week.  You  would  go 
to  the  market,  and  if  it  was  one  of  the  days 
when  they  were  changing  prices,  you  would 
see  where  they  were  adjusting  the  prices,  and 
run  ahead  to  the  other  parts  of  the  store  that 
weren't  yet  changed.  You  could  save  five  to 
seven  per  cent  if  you  did  this. 

How  do  you  deal  with  it?  You  have  to  be 
resilient,  you  have  to  be  adaptive.  You  have  to 
have  guts. 

Everybody  has  a  story  in  Argentina. 
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op  on  a  morning  rush  hour 
bus,  and  just  about  every- 
one is  asleep,  heads  loll- 
ing towards  their  lap  or  a 
stranger's.  You  can  spot  the 
students  even  before  the 
backpacks  give  them  away: 
they're  the  ones  snoring  into  their  notes.  Dur- 
ing a  ride  in  late  September,  I  found  myself 
eavesdropping  on  a  couple  toting  calculus 
books.  They  seemed  to  be  wrapping  up  a  talk 
about  their  relationship. 

"So  we  need  to  focus  better,  because  this 
year  is  going  to  be  very  busy,"  the  girl  con- 
cluded seriously,  brushing  her  bangs  out  of 
her  face.  "Yeah,  we  need  to  make  more  effi- 
cient use  of  time,"  the  guy  said,  leaning  in  to- 
wards her. 

For  a  second  I  thought  they  were  going  to 
make  out,  but  he  was  only  reaching  into  his 
messenger  bag  for  printouts  of  lecture  slides. 
He  handed  a  copy  to  his  girlfriend  and  the  pair 
commenced  underlining  and  flipping  pages 
like  a  synchronized  study  team. 

That's  one  of  the  weird  things  about  pub- 
lic transport:  people  know  full  well  they're  in 
public,  but  act  and  talk  with  a  surprising  lack 
of  inhibition,  as  though  they're  each  in  their 
own  little  bubble.  In  a  way,  they  are.  Commut- 
ing is  spent  in  the  company  of  strangers,  in- 
stead of  the  million  other  things  you'd  rather 
be  doing.  Complaints  come  easy — time  lost, 
constant  waiting,  sheer  monotony — but  lone- 
liness might  be  the  highest  price  paid. 

"There's  a  simple  rule  of  thumb:  every  10 
minutes  of  commuting  results  in  10  per  cent 
fewer  social  connections,"  said  Harvard  politi- 
cal scientist  Robert  Putnam  in  an  April  2007 
New  Yorker  article.  "Commuting  is  connected 
to  social  isolation,  which  causes  unhappi- 
ness."  Putnam  didn't  explain  how  he  came 


up  with  those  figures,  but  U  of  T  commuters 
probably  have  some  idea  of  what  he's  talking 
about. 

LONELY  HEARTS  CLUB 
Take  Kristopher  Morrison.  He  used  to  trek 
downtown  from  Newmarket,  or  "Hell,"  as  he 
calls  it  in  a  September  2008  issue  of  The  Mike, 
the  St.  Michael's  College  newspaper.  "Being 
a  commuter  leaves  you  as  unfulfilled  as  Clay 
Aiken's  ex-girlfriends,"  writes  Kristopher,  who 
now  lives  20  minutes  from  campus.  "I  know 
how  hard  it  is  to  get  a  hookup  when  you  live 
two  hours  out  of  the  city." 

"Character  is  destiny,"  the  Greek  philoso- 
pher Heraclitus  is  said  to  have  declared.  For 
the  tens  of  thousands  of  commuters  at  U  of  T, 
it  might  be  more  accurate  to  say  that  geogra- 
phy is  destiny.  Commuters  account  for  85  per 
cent  of  undergrads  across  three  campuses, 
and  there  are  8,000  residence  spots  for  over 
53,000  undergrads.  The  majority  go  to  St. 
George  campus,  which  sits  in  the  middle  of  a 
60-kilometre  arc  between  U  of  T  Scarborough 
and  U  of  T  Mississauga.  St.  George  students 
come  from  across  the  GTA,  from  Brampton  to 
Markham,  from  Etobicoke  to  Whitby.  Once  on 
campus,  getting  from  one  class  to  the  next  can 
be  a  commute  in  itself. 

"Connection  is  still  a  mystery  for  many  stu- 
dents," said  Deanne  Fisher,  communications 
director  of  the  Student  Life  office.  "We've  got 
geography  working  against  us.  It's  a  long  way 
from  Vic  to  Physics,  St.  Mike's  to  Geography. 
Our  students  are  travelling  longer  distances 
than  other  universities'." 

It's  common  wisdom  that  the  vast  urban 
campus  doesn't  serve  students  as  well  as 
smaller  schools  do.  In  the  Globe  and  Mail's 
2008  survey,  for  instance,  students  at  small 
universities  gave  their  school  higher  satisfac- 


tion marks  than  their  big-box  counterparts. 
U  of  T  scored  a  C-  for  sense  of  community  on 
campus,  lower  than  the  B-  national  average. 

U  of  T's  effort  to  engage  students  is  decen- 
tralized, with  colleges  and  faculties  looking 
out  for  their  own.  "We  try  to  strengthen  the 
college  system,  and  run  more  things  during 
the  day,"  Fisher  said.  Her  job  is  to  make  sure 
students  know  what's  happening  on  campus. 
She  pointed  to  the  newly  retooled  Ulife  web- 
site, which  carries  a  searchable  event  cata- 
logue, as  an  attempt  to  facilitate  student  en- 
gagement. 

COMMUTER  NATION 
Student  commuters  might  just  be  getting  a 
head  start.  Statistics  Canada's  2006  census 
found  a  nationwide  trend  of  longer  commutes 
compared  to  five  and  10  years  ago.  The  aver- 
age Canadian  spent  12  days  out  of  the  year  on 
the  road.  For  Torontonians,  an  average  of  79 
minutes  per  day  translates  to  14  days  of  the 
year.  Public  transit  users — surprise — report- 
ed significantly  higher  levels  of  unhappiness. 
According  to  a  2005  StatsCan  study,  the  num- 
ber of  people  travelling  to  the  GTA  for  work 
was  greater  than  the  number  of  workers  liv- 
ing here,  a  fact  apparent  to  anyone  who's  hap- 
pened on  the  ghost  town  that  is  the  financial 
district  on  weekends. 


"A  commute  is  a  distillation  of  a  life's  main  in- 
gredients, a  product  of  fundamental  values 
and  choices,"  writes  Nick  Paumgarten  in  the 
New  Yorker  For  his  article  "There  and  back 
again,"  Paumgarten  rode  along  with  several 
"extreme  commuters,"  so  called  by  the  U.S. 
Census  Bureau  because  they  travel  more 
than  three  hours  each  day. 
Among  the  extreme  commuters  profiled 


was  Judy  Rossi,  a  legal  secretary  who  trav- 
els 6.5  hours  per  day  from  her  home  in  Pike 
County,  Pennsylvania,  to  work  in  Manhat- 
tan. That  sounds  insane,  but  consider  that 
Rossi  was  commuting  for  an  8-hour  workday, 
whereas  some  students  come  to  campus  for 
classes  as  short  as  a  single  hour.  That's  why 
any  commuter  student  worth  her  salt  bun- 
dles like  mad.  "I  try  to  fit  as  many  lectures 
and  tutorials  as  possible  into  the  same  day 
so  that  1  will  not  have  to  go  back  to  school 
for  a  one-hour  class  on  any  day  of  the  week," 
says  Tiffany  Tom,  a  second-year  at  UTSC. 

The  New  Yorker  also  cites  a  study  called 
"Stress  That  Doesn't  Pay:  The  Commuting 
Paradox,"  by  Bruno  Frey  and  Alois  Stutzer, 
economists  at  the  University  of  Zurich.  Us- 
ing data  from  Germany,  the  study  found  that 
for  a  two-hour  round  trip,  a  commuter  would 
have  to  make  40  per  cent  more  in  salary  to 
be  as  satisfied  as  a  non-commuter.  Further- 
more, said  Stutzer,  workers  who  travel  long 
distances  report  lower  wellbeing  because 
they  trade  social  goods  for  material  goods. 
According  to  Frey,  as  with  other  systemic 
mistakes,  commuters  who  do  not  change 
their  behaviour  are  stuck  in  their  habits  and 
begin  to  undervalue  their  own  quality  of 
life. 

Pierre  Belanger,  an  assistant  professor  in 
U  of  T's  architecture  faculty  who  studies  mo- 
bility and  urban  development,  offers  a  differ- 
ent view.  "There  are  plenty  of  reasons  why 
living  outside  the  city  centre  and  commuting 
with  mass-transit  would  be  the  intelligent 
way  to  go,"  he  says. 

"If  it  wasn't  for  urban  decentralization, 
some  students  wouldn't  be  able  to  live  with 
their  families  or  have  the  size  of  space  they 
might  need  for  a  variety  of  different  rea- 
sons." 
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To  Paumgarten's  credit,  he  points  out  that 
the  Zurich  economists'  analysis  assumes  com- 
muting is  a  rational  choice,  where  people  try  to 
maximize  benefits  and  minimize  costs.  But  not 
every  student  can  afford  to  weigh  the  social 
costs  of  commuting  versus  moving  out. 


Rez  fees  run  from  $5,960  to  $13,474  for  the  aca- 
demic year,  depending  on  the  residence  and 
meal  plan.  That's  a  good  chunk  of  change  com- 
muters aren't  spending — perhaps  because  they 
don't  have  it  to  spend. 

"You  learn  over  time  to  just  deal  with  the  lit- 
tle quirks,"  Oliver  Truong  says  of  his  90-minute 
round  trip  from  Brampton,  where  he  lives  with 
his  family.  Four  days  a  week,  Oliver  gets  up  at  6 
a.m.  to  catch  the  7:40  a.m.  GO  train  to  Toronto 
with  his  older  brother,  who  works  downtown, 
so  they  can  drive  to  the  sta- 


ers  revel  in  a  kind  of  perverse  pride  even  as 
they  grouse.  They  bond  over  the  discomfort  of 
bouncing  buses  and  debate  the  merits  of  driv- 
ers with  surplus  good  cheer.  (Creepy  or  cute? 
You  decide.)  And  though  they're  always  on  the 
move,  the  persistent  ones  manage  to  form  com- 
munities. 

HOME  AWAY  FROM  HOME 
The  smell  of  pancakes  fills  the  University  Col- 
lege commuter  lounge  on  St.  George  Street.  1 
definitely  picked  the  right  day  to  show  up — it's 
2:30  p.m.,  but  brunch  is  still  on.  A  guy  in  a  blue 
T-shirt  offers  me  "spooky  pancakes"  in  honour 
of  Halloween.  Tyler  Ricer  has  been  here  for  al- 
most eight  hours.  At  4:30  p.m.,  he's  the  last  one 
left  washing  dishes.  Tyler's  part  of  the  Univer- 
sity College  Off-campus  Commission,  which  he 
joined  during  a  mixer  for  new  commuters. 


another  subway  line]."  He  beams.  "I  picked  that 
up  in  first  year." 

"And  that  saves  like,  minutes,"  says  Arman, 
nodding. 

"At  St.  George  1  go  by  the  bench,  right  now  it's 
the  Private  Practice  poster  on  the  wall — stand 
in  front  of  it,"  Tyler  instructs. 

During  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  more  than 
a  dozen  people  have  passed  by  to  say  hi  or  park 
themselves  at  the  table.  There's  mock  wrestling 
and  a  lot  of  giggling  over  costumes  for  tomor- 
row's Halloween  pub  crawl.  These  are  the  core 
Off-campus  Commission  members.  I  can't  de- 
cide whether  they  form  a  service  group,  a  club, 
or  just  a  group  of  really  close  friends.  They're 
probably  most  like  roommates  who  have  ad- 
opted the  lounge  as  an  unofficial  residence:  a 
place  to  keep  your  stuff,  nap,  and  microwave 
your  food,  a  home  away  from  home. 


EVERY 
FEWER 


TEN  MINUTES  OF  COMMUTING  RESULTS  IN  TEN  PER  CENT 
SOCIAL  CONNECTIONS 


tion  together.  The  brothers 
go  home  on  the  5:45. 

"By  far,  the  worst  thing  is 
that  you  run  by  their  sched- 
ule, so  everything  you  do 
has  to  be  planned  with  the 
transit  system  in  mind,"  he  says.  Happily,  the 
GO  train  schedule  hasn't  kept  Oliver  from  table 
tennis  intramurals,  the  Vietnamese  Students 
Association,  or  VicXposure,  the  Victoria  Col- 
lege photography  club:  "U  of  T  is  my  school  [...] 
just  because  1  don't  live  on  it,  doesn't  mean  I'm 
not  a  part  of  it." 

Oliver  met  his  girlfriend  through  a  First-year 
Learning  Community,  a  program  offered  to 
first-year  students  in  a  handful  of  departments 
including  Life  Sciences  and  Economics.  FLC 
students  take  a  number  of  courses  together 
and  meet  regularly  outside  of  class.  "Through 
that,  I  got  to  meet  a  lot  of  people  that  1  still  talk 
to  today,"  he  says. 

DON  T  HATE,  PARTICIPATE 

As  two  yellow  school  buses  pull  up  outside 
Hart  House,  an  expectant  stir  travels  the  line 
of  students  headed  to  UTM.  But  the  doors  stay 
closed  and  the  drivers  appear  to  be  on  break. 
Incommunicative  and  rude  drivers  are  a  pet 
peeve  for  Katie,  an  OlSE  student  from  Milton. 
Twice  a  week,  Katie  drops  off  her  five-year-old 
son  at  private  school  and  walks  10  minutes  to 
catch  the  shuttle  at  UTM.  "I  love  what  is  waiting 
for  me,  so  I  learn  to  manage  and  enjoy  my  com- 
mute," she  says.  It's  usually  too  noisy  to  read, 
but  Katie  doesn't  mind.  "I'm  a  sociologist,  so  1 
enjoy  just  listening  to  lively 
conversations  around  me." 

™"  '''tgSSg    THIS  IS  THE  TIME  TO  FOCUS  ON  YOUR  EDUCATION,  NOT  LEARN 

student  and  aggrieved  com- 
muter. "I  hate  commuting, 
but  I  can't  afford  to  move 
downtown." 

The  shuttle  leaves  at  five  after  the  hour,  so 
Mike  has  to  scramble  lickety-split  after  class. 
"1  have  class  down  there,"  he  gestures  towards 
College  Street,  "and  1  have  to  run  up  every  day." 
After  a  30-minute  ride  to  UTM,  he  spends  an- 
other 40  minutes  getting  home.  "1  always  make 
it  though,"  he  says.  Nicole  Yeo,  the  fourth-year 
next  to  Mike,  is  a  little  more  sanguine.  "1  just 
take  my  time,"  she  says.  "But  it  would  make  a 
lot  more  sense  if  the  bus  left  at  6:15." 

Petty  annoyances  from  the  daily  grind  add  up 
quickly,  and  commuters  love  to  compare  notes. 
Commuter  talk  has  its  own  lexicon,  whether  it's 
comparing  itineraries  or  horror  stories.  Those 
who  don't  have  far  to  go  try  to  adopt  a  thank- 
ful tone  without  sounding  smug.  Cyclists  are 
downright  enthusiastic,  and  extreme  commut- 


"There's  nothing  really  bad  about  it,"  he  says 
when  1  try  to  prod  him  into  venting  about  his 
hour-long  commute  from  Richmond  Hill.  This 
guy  is,  in  his  own  words,  "exceptionally  mel- 
low." Adjusting  his  heavy  black-rimmed  glass- 
es, Ricer  admits  his  level  of  gung-ho  is  "maybe 
a  little  atypical."  He's  part  of  UC's  mentorship 
program  and  joined  the  Wallace  residence  as 
a  "house  associate"  (for  $20,  he  gets  access  to 
their  common  room  and  a  listserv  that  sends 
out  house  activities). 

"I  love  this  room,"  Tyler  sighs.  People  are 
splayed  out  on  couches  or  studying  with  ski- 
hill  backs.  Lockers  cluster  around  the  entrance. 
Someone  helps  himself  to  pizza  from  the  sur- 
prisingly full  communal  fridge.  In  the  carpeted 
annex,  there  are  completed  crosswords  proud- 
ly stuck  to  the  orange  walls. 

As  Tyler  looks  around  fondly,  a  tall  kid  in 
a  hoodie  and  vest  plunks  himself  down  and 
gripes  that  discount  metropasses  are  sold  out. 
"1  don't  wanna  pay  an  extra  10  bucks!  Every 
time  1  wanted  to  get  one,  there  were  people  in 
line,"  says  Dushyaan  Sri  Renganathan,  a  first- 
year. 

Tyler,  a  more  seasoned  commuter,  got  his 
metropass  on  the  first  day  of  sales.  He  waves 
over  one  of  the  two  UC  off-campus  dons,  Ar- 
man Hamidian.  ("That's  Armani  without  the  'i' 


NUTS  AND  BOLTS 

The  bottom-line  issues  for  public  transportation  are 
frequency,  reliability,  comfort,  and  cost,  according  to 
Professor  Belanger.  "Mass  transit  during  rush  hours 
should  be  more  than  affordable,  it  should  be  free. 
Ridership  would  explode,  just  imagine  the  empty 
highways,  while  the  urban  cireas  cire  teeming  with 
people." 

Free  transit  would  be  nice,  but  prices  are  going  the 
wrong  way.  The  Toronto  Transit  Commission  has 
raised  fares  eight  times  in  the  past  11  years.  Since  the 
University  of  Toronto  Students'  Union  started  bujdng 
metropasses  in  bulk  in  2005,  the  discount  price  has 
gone  from  $87  to  $96.  (The  regular  adult  metropass 
now  costs  $109.) 

During  peak  months  of  the  school  year,  UTSU 
orders  12,000  metropasses  per  month.  In  October, 
they  sold  out  faster  than  ever  "We  buy  the  passes  on 
credit  and  it's  not  feasible  to  buy  any  more  than  that," 
says  VP  external  Dave  Scrivener 

Scrivener  is  negotiating  a  Universal  Pass  with  the 
TTC,  along  with  student  unions  from  OCAD,  Ryer- 
son,  George  Brown,  and  York.  The  U-Pass  would 
give  unlimited  travel  on  the  TTC  and  York  transit  for 
even  cheaper — $60  or  $65  per  month — but  only  if  all 
undergrads  buy  one.  In  a  March  referendum,  UTSC 
students  rejected  the  U-Pass  proposal,  sending  ne- 
gotiations back  to  the  drawing  board.  Talks  are  going 
slowly,  Scrivener  says,  but  he  hopes  to  put  the  matter 


HOW  TO  MAKE  YOUR  WAY  THROUGH  LIFE' 


and  Hamidian,  which  rhymes  with  comedian.") 
"Last  year  I  got  offered  residence  don  but  ended 
up  taking  commuter  don,"  says  Arman,  who's 
on  campus  from  10  a.m.  to  11  p.m.  six  days  a 
week.  He  goes  home  to  Richmond  Hill  to  study 
and  sleep.  "1  rarely  spend  much  time  with  my 
family,  which  kinda  sucks."  Commuters  seem 
to  fall  loosely  into  two  groups;  those  who  only 
spend  time  on-campus  for  scheduled  activities 
and  those  who,  like  Arman,  seem  determined 
to  make  their  trip  worthwhile  by  staying  down- 
town for  hours  on  end. 

On  the  plus  side,  travelling  during  off-peak 
hours  reduces  the  commute.  "You  have  the 
commute  down  to  an  art,"  says  Tyler.  "You  get 
on  at  a  certain  point  so  when  you  stop  you're 
right  near  the  staircase  [to  transfer  to  a  bus  or 


to  a  student  referendum  by  next  year.  UTM  students 
already  have  a  U-Pass  for  Mississauga  Transit,  at  $89 
for  the  entire  school  year. 

Most  students  1  spoke  to  didn't  much  care  for  the 
TTC's  reliability  or  frequency.  It's  alright  if  you  only 
need  the  subway,  they  say,  but  try  waiting  for  the  bus, 
and  supposedly  "frequent-service"  streetcars,  in  the 
dead  of  winter  Hard  feelings  over  the  strike  in  April, 
when  drivers  walked  off  the  job  over  derailed  contract 
negotiations,  have  mostly  dissipated,  but  students 
haven't  forgotten  that  they  and  other  commuters  are 
at  the  mercy  of  the  transit  system.  Some  upper  years 
still  shake  their  head  over  the  wildcat  strike  in 
2006,  which  hit  the  city  without  warning  and 
shut  down  transit  for  a  day.  On  Oct.  30,  city 
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Workers  at  the  Korex 
soap  factory  have  been 
striking  since  June.  Why 
hasn't  anyone  noticed? 

Written  and  photographed  by  DAN  EPSTEIN 


Down  at  tlic  end  of  tlie  Don  Valley,  near  Lakeshore 
and  the  Ciardiner,  is  an  eight-story  tower  where 
chemicals  are  sprayed  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom  at  very  high  temperatures  (180  degrees 
Celsius).  The  liquid  at  the  top  becomes  powder  at  the 
bottom  and  is  packaged,  shipped  off,  and  sold  as  many 
types  of  powdered  soap.  Next  to  the  tower  is  a  five-story 
facility  that  produces  bar  and  liquid  soap,  as  well  as  the 
plastic  bottles  they  are  shipped  in.  Behind  is  a  chemical 
facility,  otherwise  known  as  a  chemithon,  that  makes  raw 
materials.  A  warehouse  completes  the  complex  known 
as  the  Korex  factory,  one  of  the  few  self-contained  soap 
manufacturing  sites  in  North  America.  It  produced  brand 
name  soaps  such  as  Sunlight,  Snuggle,  and  Dove.  Since 
June  of  this  year,  the  skilled  labourers  that  run  the  plant 
have  been  on  strike. 

The  picket  line  runs  around  the  ck)ck  every  workday. 
Shifts  range  from  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  On  colder  days,  which 
are  becoming  more  frequent,  fires  burn  in  metal  drums 
to  keep  the  picket  line  warm.  The  men  and  women  face 
k)sing  not  only  their  jobs,  but  the  pension  they've  been 
working  for  their  whole  careers,  most  of  which  span 
decades.  Many  of  the  workers  continue  to  strike,  but  see 
it  as  becoming  hopeless.  They've  been  there  since  June, 
trying  to  stop  a  new  agreement  that  would  cut  their  pay 
by  five  dollars  an  hour  and  decrease  their  benefits.  C^n  my 
second  trip  to  the  line,  I  heard  them  joking  about  a  job  fair 
at  Lowe's.  "It's  worth  working  14  bucks  an  hour  just  for  the 
vest!"  Asked  how  the  strike  is  looking.  Chuck  Shipley,  a 
worker  at  the  factt)ry  for  34  years,  is  s\vift  and  to  the  point 
with  his  answer:  "Not  good."  But  just  because  things 


aren't  looking  good  doesn't  mean  the  solidarity  isn't 
strong.  Mr.  Shipley  pointed  out  that  over  65  of  the 
workers  laid  off  before  the  strike  had  not  crossed  the 
picket  line  to  work  as  scabs.  One  striker,  Sebastian 
(last  name  withheld),  had  a  very  clear  message  for 
the  management:  "WE  ARE  NOT  GOING  AWAY." 

The  management  he  refers  to  is  the  Korex 
Company,  owned  by  the  Pensler  Capital  Corporation. 
The  head  of  the  corporation,  Sandy  Pensler,  is 
reportedly  a  business  professor  at  Harvard,  and  the 
type  of  businessman  who  regards  skilled  labour 
as  something  to  be  weeded  out.  Pensler  bought  the 
plant  in  2001  from  Unilever,  which  still  owns  patents 
and  marketing  on  their  products,  but  has  sold  off  the 
manufacturing  end  to  save  costs.  Soon  after  Pensler's 
acquisition,  the  corporation  forced  the  Korex  factory 
union  to  make  concessions  on  wage  increases.  The 
union  conceded  a  \vage  free/e  that  lasted  until  May 


2008.  By  the  end  of  that  month,  workers  at  the  plant 
would  be  fighting  to  hold  onto  their  jobs.  Since  that 
time,  the  strike  has  received  no  major  press. 

The  story  of  the  Korex  factory  is  a  familiar  one. 
Manufacturing  jobs  are  on  the  decline  all  over  North 
America.  Todd  Short,  who  has  worked  27  years  in  the 
to\ver,  is  disillusioned  with  the  whole  system.  "Ever 
since  free  trade,  it's  been  a  steady  downhill  slide  for 
manufacturing.  All  of  a  sudden,  the  government  has 
their  election,  and  you  start  hearing  a  little  about 
manufacturing,  how  we  gotta  do  something.  Well, 
they  want  our  votes.  They  didn't  come  down  to  tlie 
strike  fight,  none  of  them  came  down  here  to  talk  to 
us.  They  went  to  GM  when  they  occupied  the  plant, 
got  their  pictures  taken  by  the  media,  and  the  media 
ran  over  there  and  swallowed  it,  so  to  speak.  Nobody 
comes  down  here.  They're  not  gonna  do  nothin'.  It's  f  lie 
way  the  country's  run,  it's  the  way  of  life,  I  guess." 
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Short  is  critical  of  the  government's  GM 
bailouts  when  they've  let  other  manufacturers 
cut  wages  and  labour.  "I  wish  I  worked  for  GM 
and  lost  my  job,  y'know?  I'd  get  S90,000  and 
a  530,000  voucher  for  a  car,  plus  my  benefits 
for  the  rest  of  my  life.  That's  a  good  deal!  This 
guy  doesn't  \vant  to  give  me  a  bar  of  soap  on 
the  way  out  the  door."  It  doesn't  help  that  the 
(Ontario  government  has  no  legislation  that 
bans  strikebreakers.  Many  of  tlie  workers  I 
spoke  to  had  a  lot  of  disdain  for  a  province 
that  doesn't  look  out  for  its  workers  as  well  as 
B  riti  sh  Col  u  mbia  or  Quebec.  "Ontario's  become 
a  third  world  country,"  said  Jack  Roder,  one  of 
the  strikers. 

The  picket  line  is  a  microcosm  of  the 
cost  of  living  in  this  country.  While  products 
arc  getting  cheaper,  they  come  at  the  price  of 


iiviii  lift  tvf^  f^ri. 

Angus  "Porkchop"  Mortson 
looKs  on  at  the  Korex  factory 
complex  as  the  morning's 
production  begins. 
A  stril<inc|  Union  worker 
approaches  a  supply  truck  at 
6:W30  in  the  morning,  just 
before  shouting  insults  at  the 
driver. 

Strikinq  workers  stand  around 
a  barrel  fire  to  keep  warm  in 
the  early  November  morning. 
A  striker  mocks  a  scab  who  sits 
in  his  car  waiting  to  go  through 
the  picket  line.  Scabs  have 
to  wait  ten  minutes  before 
crossing. 

A  scab  holds  up  his  hands 
against  the  taunts  of  the 
strikers.  In  the  back  seat  of 
his  car  is  a  book  called  How  to 
Survive  in  This  World. 
Powder  maker  Todd  Short. 
Liquids  guy  Chuck  Shipley. 


fe^ver  workers  being  able  to  buy  them.  Skilled 
labour  is  so  under-valued  that  many  wouldn't 
guess  that  the  laundry  detergent  they  use 
is  manufactured  in  complex  and  volatile 
conditions.  The  value  has  been  placed  on 
capital,  on  people  like  Pensler,  ^vho  are  seen 
as  moguls  apt  to  make  everyone's  lives  easier 
through  innovation  and  investment. 

"You  know  what's  lacking  in  this 
company?  The  respect,"  said  Chuck.  The  loss 
of  respect  for  labour  is  a  major  cost  in  a  city 
that  seems  to  be  pre-occupied  with  expanding 
its  own  cultural  pro^vess.  The  AGO  touts 
its  construction  as  "transformation,"  as  if  to 
suggest  that  the  building  is  constructing  itself, 
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were  proposed  prior  to  September  11 — various  le\'els  of  integration 
at  the  economic  and  political  le\'el/'  says  Todd  Gordon,  an  assistant 
professor  of  Canadian  Studies  at  the  Uni\  ersit\'  of  Toronto.  "They  flow 
from  a  long  historical  process."  Michael  Hart,  a  Carleton  professor 
and  former  trade  advisor  during  the  Mulroney  years,  downplays  the 
partnership  as  a  link  in  a  long  chain:  "The  Security  and  Prosperity 
initiati\'e  was  largely  the  fifth  generation  of  an  initiative  that  was  first 
announced  in  1996,  and  then  repackaged  five  times  in  order  to  keep 
officials  busy.  But  most  of  the  things  that  could  usefully  be  done  have 
been  done  [. . .]  so  the  Security  and  Prosperity  Partnership  is  little  more 
than  a  matter  of  gift  wrapping  things  tnat  have  already  been  done." 

Comprised  of  a  number  of  working  groups — the 
members  of  which  have  never  been  publicized — the 
SPP  advertised  itself  as  a  supplement  to  "other  exist- 
ing positive  and  productive  bilateral  and  trilateral  re-  ^^^^^ 
lationships"  like  NAFTA.  Some  initiatives  were  little  Bil^^'^ 
more  than  nitpicking — agreeing  on  a  common  crate  : 
labelling  system,  for  instance,  to  simplify  the  process  HH& 
of  exchanging  goods.  Others  were  not  so  simple.  Pre-  ^^^ft 
dictably,  SPP  officials  couched  their  dealings  in  be-  ^^^Hn 
nign  terms,  and  there  seemed  to  be  little  reason  for 
those  who  weren't  analysts  by  trade  to  engage  in  any 
scrutiny.  The  kicker  came  in  2006  with  the  announce- 
ment  of  the  North  American  Competitiveness  Coun-  ^^^^H 
cil,  an  adx'isory  group  comprised  of  ten  CEOs  from 
each  country.  NACC  members  have  been  less  bash-  ^^^^H 
ful  than  the  politicians  about  their  privileges.  "The  ^^^^H 
guidance  from  the  ministers  was,  'Tell  us  what  we 
need  to  do  and  we'll  make  it  happen,'"  Ron  Covais,  ^^^^H 
President  of  the  Americas  for  Lockheed  Martin  told  ^^^^H 
Miuicnii's  in  2006.  Trew  echoed  that  quote  (from  the  ^^^^H 
mouth  of  U.S.  Commerce  Secretary  Carlos  Gutierrez)  ^^^^H 
when  I  spoke  to  him.  "This  is  astonishing,"  he  laughs.  ^^^^H 
"They  basically  said,  'This  is  your  game,  what  do  we  ^^^^H 
need  to  do  to  make  North  America  competitive?'  So  ^^^^H 
thev  came  up  with  50  recommendations,  and  on  the  ^^^^H 
top  of  the  list  was  regulatory  harmonization."  Many  ^^^^H 
of  the  NACC's  recommendations — released  in  early  ^^^^H 
2007 — became  major  priorities.  Some  of  them  have  ^^^^H 
already  chipped  away  at  Canadian  policy.  ^^^^H 

The  question  remains:  how  does  a  non-official  body,  ^^^^H 
not  \'oted  on  or  impressed  upon  the  law  books,  change  ^^^^H 
the  way  governments  do  business — and  what  sort  H^^U 
of  legal  framework  allows  a  private-sector  advisory 
group  to  change  pub- 
lic policy?  NAFTA 
set  a  stunning  ex- 
ample for  corporate  ^^^^^^^^^^^mh^^m   im 

influence  ^^^^^^^^gggm^g^'>'m'wrm'mmmm 

famous  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^Iflkk.  V 

allows  ffiH^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^B 

to  sue  govern-  ^^^^^Hj^^^^^^^B^ 

ments  over  policies  ^^^^^^^^^^ 

deemed  detrimental  ^^^^^mm.:  '-'^KKm 

to  trade.  According  ^^^^P 
to  a  report  from  the  ■PIIIPIP''  ^^p- 

Canadian  Centre  for 
Policv   Alternatives,  m 
from'    1994    (when  ^^^B^ 
NAFTA  took  effect)  ppjaBlb^:. 
to  October  2007,  there  Z^"®^ 
were  49  challenges 
filed  under  Chapter  ^ 
11.  Canada  had  paid 
$27  million  in  dam- 
ages,   and  Mexico, 
$18.2   million.  The 
United    States,  on 
the  other  hand,  had 
been    spared.  Re- 
cently, Mobil  Invest- 
ments Canada,  Inc.  ^^tf 
(a  Canadian  arm  of  M^tm 
ExxonMobil)  took  is-  .^dlH^ 

sue  with  guidelines   ^^M^il  

requiring      energy  ^^^^^^ 
companies  operat- 
ing off  the  coast  of 
Newfoundland  and 
Labrador  to  reinvest 

some  of  their  profits  into  local  projects.  Chemical  companies  have  also 
challenged  bans  on  toxic  pesticides.  An  environmental  measure  in 
Ontario  that  halted  a  proposed  landfill  site  on  a  man-made  lake  was 
challenged  to  the  tune  of  $355.1  million.  Governments,  to  a  certain 
extent,  are  beholden  to  companies  on  legal  grounds.  The  SPP  sees  the 
two  working  together  with  alacrity. 

NAFTA  was  (and  continues  to  be)  an  election  issue,  with  dangers 
well  documented.  Governments,  it  seems,  have  learned  their  lesson. 
"They've  decided  to  use  a  process  where  they  wouldn't  have  to  pass 
any  laws/'  Trew  says.  "This  is  what  we  heard  from  the  U.S.  embassy 
[...]  They  booked  a  meeting  to  talk  to  the  Council  and  other  groups, 
and  one  of  the  things  they  told  us  during  that  meeting  was,  'We  want- 
ed to  avoid  another  bruising  NAFTA  battle.'  NAFTA  needed  legisla- 
tion, and  it  opened  up  a  political  debate.  They  got  smart,  and  they 
said  there's  not  going  to  be  any  political  opportunity  for  debate.  We're 
going  to  do  this  entirely  through  regulatory  changes." 


In  Canada,  there  are  significant  differences  between  acts  and  regu- 
lations: the  former  must  pass  through  the  legislative  branch,  while  the 
latter  can  be  enacted  after  two  postings  in  the  Canada  Gazette,  the  Ca- 
nadian government's  official  newspaper.  In  Canada,  the  Cabinet  Di- 
rective on  Streamlining  Regulation  was  released  in  April  2007,  while 
the  SPP-spawned  Regulatory  Cooperation  Framework,  released  in 
August  2007  established  officiating  principles  such  as  "[justifying]  the 
need  for  regulation,  including  the  consideration  of  market  failures" 
and  "[minimizing]  the  adverse  impact  of  regulation  on  a  fair,  competi- 
tive, and  innovative  market  economy." 
We've  felt  the  SPP's  regulatory  effects.  They  did,  for  instance,  con- 
tribute   directly  to 
the    listeriosis  cri- 
sis, which  killed  20 
people  and  made  a 

'^'''^^'WKK^I^  confirmed    53  sick. 

"^HHRIV   ^Iri^^^^^^l  ^^^^  Canadian  Food 

Inspection  Agency's 
^^HPH^^^H  Report  on  Plans  and 

WF^^^^m  Priorities  2007-2008 

5^  states  "The  CFIA  con- 

'  tinues  to  implement 

ga^l  initiatives  under  the 

j^^H  SPP,  which  are  aimed 

J^IPI  at  a  more  effective 

■^0l^!r  \  North  American 

food  and  agriculture 
regulatory  system," 
and  a  leaked  gov- 
ernment document 
shows  a  move  from 
formal  inspection  to 
industry  self-regula- 
q^^^  tion  as  of  March  31. 

I^^H  Of  course,  this  led 

4^^H  to   the  proliferation 

I^^H  of  deadly  listeria  in- 

I^^H  side  a  Toronto  Maple 

I^^H  Leaf  Foods  plant.  Ac- 

j^^H  cording  to  t  le  Ottawa 

^^^B  Citizen,  Canada  also 

increased  acceptable 

mSmm^  levels    of  pesticide 

residues  in  order  to 
harmonize  agricul- 
tural standards  with 
the  United  States. 
SPP  directives  have  found  their  way  to  Parliament. 
!P||^^H  Bills  C-51  and  C-52 — which  would  place  homeopathic 

products  under  federal  drug  controls,  increase  pen- 
1^  alties,  and  allow  foreign  governments  a  hand  in  do- 

9  mestic  regulation — have  been  vigorously  decried 

by  natural  health  practitioners  as  the  result  of  Big 
Pharmaceutical  interests.  They  also  coincide  witi 
initiatives  set  by  the  SPP  Health  Working  Group.  The 
^jjjjm^^  controversial  Bill  C-61,  which  tightens  copyright  con- 

^^^1  trols,  coincides  with  the  SPP  Intellectual  Property  Ac- 

''^^H  tion  Plan  established  at  Montebello.  The  bills'  fikely 

'im^H  closed-door  origins  merit  consideration,  regardless  of 

'^^1  what  you  think  of  them. 

'  J  "Most  of  the  concerns  are  psychological,"  sa)'s  Hart, 

^^^jjji  "There  are  Canadians  who  worry  that  doing  this  will 

^I^BB  reduce  our  ability  to  make  sovereign  decisions.  I 

"  think  that's  overwrought,  because  most  of  what  we 

J do  is  done  with  a  view  to  ensuring  that  Canadians  are 
able  to  participate  in  the  global  economv.  1  think  there 
are  very  few  Canadians  who  want  to  stop  the  world 
and  get  off,  who  say,  'Let's  not  trade  with  the  rest  of 
the  world.'  Canadians  are  worried  that  if  we  do  more 
work  with  the  United  States,  we  will  get  implicated 
in  American  foreign  policy  adventures.  I  doubt  that 
that's  the  case — it  hasn't  been  the  case  for  the  last  50 
years  [...]  If  we  work  with  the  United  States  to  soke 
economic  problems,  why  do  we  then  have  to  get  in- 
volved in  US  foreign  policy  issues?" 
Critics  are  worried  about  how  trade-inspired  secu- 
rity initiatives  will  affect  the  countries  involved.  The 
SPP's  stated  initiatives  include  intelligence  sharing, 
military  convergence  (achieved  via  the  recent  Cix  il 
Assistance  Plan,  which  integrates  the  U.S.  Northern 
Command  with  Canada  Command),  the  use  of  biometric  data  in  as- 
sessing threats  posed  by  travellers,  and  the  creation  of  a  Canadian  no- 
fly  list  (Transport  Canada's  Specified  Persons  List,  which  took  effect  in 
June  2007  to  much  criticism  by  civil  liberties  advocates). 

SPP  initiatives  straddling  "security"  and  "prosperity"  designations 
trouble  environmentally  minded  critics.  In  his  2006  State  of  the  Union 
Address,  George  W.  Bush  talked  about  reducing  U.S.  dependence  on 
Middle  Eastern  oil.  Two  months  later,  the  North  American  Energy 
Security  Initiative  was  established  at  the  SPP's  Cancun  summit.  One 
country's  economic  priority  is  another's  security  precaution. 

"I've  been  told  that  the  break-even  point  for  refining,  using  bitumen, 
is  somewhere  in  the  75  to  85  dollar  range,"  says  David  Israelson,  a  vet- 
eran journalist  and  author  of  How  tlie  Oil  Saiidf  Got  to  tlie  Great  Lal<ef 
Basin,  a  report  for  the  Program  on  Water  Issues  at  the  Munk  Centre  for 
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A  Complicated  Kindness 


U  DFT  sponsors  refugee  students  FDR  THEIR  FIRST  YEAR, 
BUT  THEY'RE  ON  THEIR  OWN  AFTER  THAT 


By  Shdshana  Wasber,  illustrations  by  Sheila  Hewlett 


In  one  month,  everything  will  change. 
It's  April  of  your  first  year  in  university,  and  stressed  out 
doesn't  even  begin  to  describe  it  You  have  three  exams  coming  up, 
and  though  you  already  took  these  courses  in  high  school — ^most 
of  your  credits  didn't  transfer — ^you're  afraid  that  the  questions  wiU  be 
full  of  cultural  references  that  you  won't  understand. 

Escalators,  for  instance.  Earlier  this  morning,  you  met  with  the 
landlord  of  the  apartment  where  you'll  be  living  this  simuner.  Since 


he  suggested  meeting  on  the  second  floor  of  the  overpowering,  glitzy 
mall,  you  had  to  prepare  yourself  for  the  inevitable  encounter  with 
the  staircase  that  moves.  You've  come  a  long  way  since  you  rode  your 
first  escalator  last  September.  And  to  think,  after  just  eight  months  in 
Canada,  you'll  soon  be  living  on  your  own. 

Everything  was  set  for  your  move — ^imtil  the  landlord  mentioned 
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that  your  rental  agreement  was  lacking 
a  guarantor's  signature.  "One  of  your 
parents  can  do  it,"  he  advised.  "Or 
someone  who  has  known  you  for  a  long 
time." 

There's  a  lump  in  your  throat  and 
you're  ready  to  run  away,  at  least  back 
to  your  residence  room  at  U  of  T.  A 
guarantor's  signature?  You  wouldn't 
need  one  if  you  were  living  in  Trinity 
again  next  year.  But  with  your  finances 
coming  from  OSAP  and  a  work-study 
position,  paying  $17,000  for  rent  and 
tuition  is  hardly  an  option. 

At  least  in  residence  people 
would  know  it's  not  so  easy  for  you  to 
communicate  with  your  parents.  Your 
family  and  friends  are  back  home  where 
you  grew  up,  where  you  left  less  than 
a  year  ago:  a  crowded  refugee  camp  in 
Somalia. 


Since  1989,  U  of  T  has  participated  in 
the  Student  Refugee  Program  of  the  World  University 
Service  of  Canada.  The  aim  of  WUSC  is  to  settle  promising 
students  from  war-torn  countries  into  universities  across 
Canada  to  further  their  educational  opportunities.  This 
year,  four  St.  George  colleges  and  both  satellite  campuses 
are  taking  part,  bringing  in  students  from  refugee  camps 
in  Malawi,  Somalia,  and  Thailand. 

For  their  first  year  in  Canada,  the  program  provides 
everything  for  WUSC  participants.  Tuition  fees  are  waived, 
and  a  room  in  residence  and  full  meal  plan  are  provided, 
along  with  a  work-study  position  at  the  college  registrar's 
office.  Depending  on  the  college,  there's  some  extra  money 
available  for  textbooks,  winter  clothing,  and  other  necessities. 
U  of  T  does  everything  it  can  to  help  these  newcomers  to 
Canada — that  is,  until  their  first  year  of  university  draws  to 
a  close. 

"That's  when  things  can  get  really  hard,"  admits  Kevin 
Philipupillai,  the  2007-2008  WUSC  coordinator  for  Victoria 
College.  "There's  already  been  a  lot  of  cultural 
adjustment,  but  it's  still  hard  to  be  on  your  own." 
And  in  second  year,  the  students  are  truly  on  their 
own.  After  just  eight  months  in  a  foreign  country,  it's 
up  to  the  participants  to  figure  out  their  own  living 
arrangements  and  employment.  Though  WUSC 
students  often  keep  their  job  at  the  registrar's  office, 
that's  only  if  there's  a  position  open  for  the  following 
year's  participant. 

The  abrupt  transition  from  full  financial  support  to 
complete  independence  would  be  challenging  for  any 
student,  but  even  more  so  for  a  refugee  with  only  one 
year  of  university  under  his  or  her  belt.  Interestingly, 
this  isn't  the  case  at  all  institutions.  Philipupillai  notes 
that  at  the  University  of  Victoria,  students  have  full 
financial  support  for  all  four  years  of  the  program. 
Since  U  Vic  brings  in  three  new  WUSC  students  every 
year,  there  are  always  12  students  assisted  directly  by 
the  university. 

By  comparison,  U  of  T's  WUSC  funding  is 
considerably  lacking.  "The  amount  allotted  to  each 
student  depends  largely  on  the  sponsoring  college," 
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explains  University  College  coordinator  Julia  Cusimano. 
But  even  at  colleges  in  a  comfortable  financial  position,  such 
as  UC  and  Vic,  a  large  proportion  of  the  funds  comes  from 
a  college-wide  student  levy — not  something  that's  easy  to 
increase. 

"The  problem  is  that  if  [one  college]  sets  a  precedent 
on  levies,  all  of  the  others  will  be  pressured  into  doing  the 
same,  and  we're  not  all  in  the  same  financial  situation," 
notes  Cusimano.  "And  when  changes  in  levies  are  put  to  a 
vote,  for  a  lot  of  people,  it's  just  seen  as  even  more  increased 
fees."  There  is  little  publicity  for  WUSC  on  campus,  and 
during  levy  increases,  students  may  not  know  that  they're 
voting  to  change  the  life  of  a  refugee.  But  why  is  this  the 
funding  model  at  U  of  T,  which  has  the  largest  overall 
university  endowment  in  Canada  by  over  a  billion  dollars? 
At  U  Vic,  which  has  the  16th-largest  endowment,  they 
sponsor  double  the  number  of  students  that  we  do.  Is  this 
truly  the  best  U  of  T  can  do? 


For  their  first 
YEAR  IN  Canada,  the 

PROGRAM  PROVIDES 
EVERYTHING  FDR  WUSC 
PARTICIPANTS.  TUITION 
FEES  ARE  WAIVED,  AND  A 
RDDM  IN  RESIDENCE  AND 
FULL  MEAL  PLAN  ARE 
PROVIDED,  ALONG  WITH 
A  WORK-STUDY  POSITION 
AT  THE  COLLEGE 
REGISTRAR'S  OFFICE 


For  WUSC  students,  the  stress  associated 
with  becoming  financially  independent 
rivals  only  that  of  transitioning  to  life  outside 
of  the  residence.  The  difficulty  is  in  the 
details:  not  only  must  they  find  a  suitable 
place  to  Live  in  Canada's  most  expensive  city, 
but  they^re  also  charged  with  learning  how  to 
use  grocery  stores,  public  transportation,  and 
modem  home  conveniences — challenges  not 
necessarily  faced  living  in  residence.  While 
the  refugees  are  expected  to  quickly  adjust 
to  life  on  their  own,  WUSC  co-ordinators 
simply  aren't  prepped  on  how  to  facilitate 
this  progression. 

As  Chris  SomerviUe,  WUSC  coordinator 
at  Innis  College  for  2004-2006  recoimts,  the 
only  formal  training  he  received  concerned 
the  refugee's  initial  arrival  to  Canada.  This 
preparation  mainly  comprised  of  bureaucratic 
matters,  such  as  setting  up  a  Canadian  bank 
account  for  the  WUSC  participant,  and  helping 
them  enroll  in  courses.  This  leaves  WUSC 
volimteers  largely  playing  the  process  by  ear. 
While  co-ordinators  meet  with  WUSC  students 
on  a  regular  basis  during  their  first  year,  once  April  passes,  the 
attention  shifts  to  next  year's  student.  There's  no  guarantee  that 
the  outgoing  WUSC  student  will  have  any  personal  support 
during  their  next  three  years  or  more  at  U  of  T. 

One  way  to  improve  the  counseling  aspect  of  the  WUSC 
program,  suggests  Somerville,  would  be  to  stabilize  the 
structure  of  student  volimteer  involvement.  "At  Innis,"  he 
recalls,  "the  WUSC  committee  was  run  by  the  vice-president 
of  the  Irmis  College  Student  Society,  the  vice-president  of  the 
Residence  Cotmcil,  and  the  WUSC  co-ordinator.  So  two  of  the 
people  already  have  positions  in  university  administration, 
and  quite  considerable  ones."  Even  at  Victoria  College,  where 
a  larger  committee  is  set  up  to  assist  the  WUSC  student, 
Philipupillai  noted  a  huge  drop  in  student  interest  once  fall 
midterms  rolled  around.  Many  WUSC  co-ordinators  are 
involved  in  the  program  for  only  one  year  before  moving  on 
to  other  pursuits.  While  both  Vic  and  UC  employ  Student 
Life  co-ordinators,  nobody  is  exclusively  dedicated  to  the 
continuity  of  the  WUSC  program  from  one  year  to  the 
next. 

Implementing  a  better  organized,  more  reliable 
staffing  system  requires  more  financial  investment 
from  U  of  T.  But  Philipupillai  sees  an  additional  benefit 
from  increased  program  funding:  "What  I've  heard 
from  several  former  WUSC  students  is  that,  yeah,  it's 
tough  here,  but  if  you  could  give  this  opportunity  to 
more  people  to  come  over,  regardless  of  how  difficult  it 
is,  it's  a  real  hope  that  people  there  [in  refugee  camps] 
could  have." 


The  students  participating  in  WUSC  have  an  earnest 
desire  to  learn.  With  increased  funding  and  a  better 
support  structure,  U  of  T  could  feasibly  accommodate 
a  greater  number  of  refugees.  Until  then,  the  least  we 
can  do  is  give  upper  year  students  more  support. 
Transition  to  independence  is  hard  for  everyone.  We 
may  not  relate  to  some  of  the  refugee's  life  experiences, 
but  all  of  us — university  administration  included — 
can  offer  our  empathy. 
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striking  workers  yell  at  the  driver  of  an  incoming  supply  truck  crossing  their  picket  line 
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that  the  structure  had  magically 
collaborated  with  the  designer 
Frank  Ghery,  and  that  real  work- 
ers were  not  putting  the  building 
together  every  day.  Most  people 
who  live,  work,  and  relax  down- 
town have  never  heard  of  the  Ko- 
rex  factory,  much  less  realize  that 
chemicals  for  synthetic  soap  are 
produced  here  in  Toronto.  The 
irony  hits  deep  when  you  notice 
that  the  tents  the  men  on  the  picket 
use  for  shelter  are  made  from  tarp 
from  the  local  billboard  ads.  It's  an 
irony  not  lost  on  the  strikers.  One 
of  their  signs  reads:  "Korex  Lofts 
Spring  2009."  Most  businessmen 
in  the  city  would  rather  see  lofts  at 
the  site  than  jobs. 


The  deeper  irony  is  that  these 
workers  are  fighting  to  keep  jobs 
that,  for  the  most  part,  do  not  ex- 
ist for  their  children.  Many  strik- 
ers have  kids  trying  to  make  a 
living  or  get  an  education,  but  the 
prospects  for  those  at  a  university 
age  and  younger  look  grim  even 
to  them.  Angus  Mortson,  also 
known  as  "Porkchop,"  explained 
that  his  son  and  many  other  mem- 
bers of  our  generation  might  be  in 
a  position  where  we  won't  be  able 
to  buy  homes.  Indeed,  multiple 
mortgages  and  credit  seem  to  be 
the  dominant  way  of  living  for 
most  people.  Todd  seemed  upset 
that  the  average  Canadian  has 
$60,000  of  debt  to  deal  with:  "Be- 
ing normal  should  not  come  with 
a  $60,000  debt.  I  don't  get  it."  For 


the  workers  here,  our 
generation  has  a  respon- 
sibility to  end  the  greed 
of  people  like  Pensler,  or 
become  slaves  to  it.  Said 
Angus:  "You  guys  are 
screwed,  'cause  you're 
right  after  us  if  they 
win.  If  they  beat  us, 
they're  gonna  be  com- 
ing after  you." 

The  cost  of  these 
jobs  may  not  be  the  larg- 
est debt  our  generation 
has  to  bear.  We  have  to 
deal  with  a  society  that 
undervalues  labour  and 
practical  knowledge. 
Many  of  the  picketers 
noted  that  the  plant  is  not 
just  a  soap  factory,  but  a 
chemical  facility.  Korex 
is  one  of  the  only  places 
in  North  America  with 
a  "chemithon,"  shipping 
raw  materials  to  other 
soap  factories.  It's  a  dangerous  pro- 
cess. Nearly  every  job  in  the  plant 
deals  with  dangerous  chemicals 
and  requires  months,  if  not  years 
of  training.  Referring  to  the  chemi- 
thon, Angus  said,  "If  that  place 
goes,  it  takes  out  the  whole  block 
with  it."  Sitting  next  to  the  inter- 
section of  the  Don  Valley  Parkway 
and  the  Gardiner  Expressway,  the 
statement  was  imsettling.  The  ul- 
timate cost  of  Pensler's  cneap,  un- 
skilled labour  in  the  place  of  costly 
and  skilled  technicians  could  be 
more  than  just  respect.  The  wrong 
switch  at  the  wrong  time  could 
mean  a  serious  wake-up  call.  But 
who  knows  if  next  year  won't  see 
the  plant  become  loft  space  for 
yuppie  couples.  If  that  place  goes, 
we  all  go  with  it. 
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International  Studies.  "We're  below  that  now.  Like  anything 
else,  you  put  off  doing  the  work  if  you're  not  making  a  lot 
of  money  doing  it.  "Turning  bitumen  into  petroleum  is,  in 
Israelson's  words,  "one  of  the  most  energy-intensive,  dirtiest 
industrial  activities  in  existence."  Needless  to  say,  it's  also  a 
huge  economic  priority  in  Canada. 

Hart  is  confident  that  our  energy  industry  serves  our  best 
interests.  "We  have  no  obligation  to  provide  the  United  States 
with  energy,"  he  says.  "We  develop  energy  because  we  think 
it  can  be  profitably  sold  to  the  United  States,  to  our  econom- 
ic advantage.  And  we  do  that  on  the  basis  that  it  meets  the 
regulatory  requirements  of  the  Canadian  government,  or  the 
Alberta  government."  Others  have  a  different  take.  "Under 
NAFTA,  once  we  agreed  to  export  a  certain  amount  of  energy 
to  the  United  States  [. . .]  we  can't  send  less  anymore,"  Israel- 
son  explains.  "It's  treated  as  one  market.  Economically,  you 
can  say  it's  in  our  interest  because  we  make  money  from  it, 
even  if  we  say  'this  is  bad  for  the  environment'  or  'we're  mov- 
ing too  fast'  or  'we  have  other  markets.'  Once  we've  agreed  to 
a  certain  level,  there's  no  turning  back  after  NAFTA — that's 
the  market  bottom.  Ironically,  that  was  something  we  want- 
ed in  NAFTA.  We  were  worried  they  wouldn't  want  our  oil 
back  in  the  early  '90s  when  it  was  being  negotiated." 

Under  the  SPP,  energy  priorities  focus  on  infrastructure 
and  market  access,  pushing  oil  exports  above  and  beyond 

the  minimum  set 
by  NAFTA  at  the 
expense  of  environ- 
mental concerns.  In 


Teach  English 
Overseas 


2006,  the  SPP's  Oil  Sands  Experts  Group  Workshop  reported 
a  "fivefold  expansion  anticipated  for  oil  sands  products  in 
a  relatively  short  time  span,"  acknowledging  that  "industry 
and  governments  have  a  vested  interest  to  work  together 
to  ensure  the  successful  expansion  of  this  important  North 
American  resource."  This  summer,  Daniel  S.  Sullivan,  the 
U.S.  Assistant  Secretary  for  the  Bureau  of  Economic,  Energy, 
and  Business  Affairs,  announced  that  "the  Administration 
has  moved  to  streamline  and  modernize  the  permitting  pro- 
cess" for  petroleum  pipelines. 

An  even  more  contentious  issue  is  that  of  bulk  water  ex- 
ports, the  process  of  selling  fresh  water  en  masse  to  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Water  has  been  sold  to  the  United  States  in  smaller 
quantities,  and  bulk  exports  have  almost  occurred — in  1998, 
Sun  Belt  Water  Inc.  filed  a  Chapter  11  challenge  against  Brit- 
ish Columbia's  efforts  to  prevent  it. 
Liberal  and  Conservative  leaders 
alike  have  dismissed  the  possibility. 
According  to  an  aide.  Harper  plans 
to  "strengthen  our  ban"  during  the 
next  parliamentary  session.  "I'm  not 
aware  that  the  Americans  have  ever 
asked  us  to  export  water  to  them," 
Hart  says.  "This  is  a  fear  that  some 
people  nave  bandied  about  for  many 
years  [...]  The  reason  they  haven't 
[bulk-exported  water]  is  because  the 
United  States  only  has  a  water  prob- 
lem in  the  Southwest,  and  that's  so 
far  away  from  Canada  that  it's  [too] 
astronomically  expensive  to  even 
think  about."  (It's  worth  noting  that 


Sun  Belt  Water  was,  as  its  name  suggests,  established  to  sup- 
ply the  Southwest). 

But  close  observers  like  Andrew  Nikiforuk,  journalist  and 
author  of  the  report  On  the  Table:  Water,  Energy  and  North 
American  Integration,  suspect  that  bulk  water  trade  is  devel- 
oping, and  the  SPP  is  instrumental  in  making  it  happen. 
The  connection  isn't  immediately  obvious,  but  like  the  SPP 
itself,  doubts  multiply  the  more  one  investigates.  A  leaked 
2006  report  from  the  North  American  Future  2025  Project 
(involving  prominent  think  tanks  with  connections  to  the 
SPP)  discusses  the  threat  of  global  water  shortages,  stating 
that  "Canada  possesses  about  20  per  cent  of  the  earth's  fresh 
water  [. . .]  policymakers  will  benefit  from  a  more  proactive 
approach  to  exploring  different  creative  solutions  beyond 
the  current  transboundary  water  management  agreements." 
According  to  NDP  MP  Peter  Julian,  the  document  was  cir- 
culated before  an  SPP  meeting  in  2007.  Large-scale  water 
exports  would  indeed  be  profitable,  and  Canada,  with  the 
world's  largest  supply  of  fresh  water,  would  logically  serve 
as  North  America's  provider.  But  supplies  inevitably  run  dry, 
and  once  exports  begin,  our  obligations  under  NAFTA  will 
ensure  a  leaky  faucet. 

In  the  meantime,  there  seems  to  be  a  lack  of  SPP-specific 
updates,  and  a  date  has  yet  to  be  publicized  for  a  fifth  sum- 
mit. Reasons  for  its  demise  vary  from  left  to  right:  Trew  and 
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Gordon  attribute  its  apparent  expiry  to  popular 
opposition,  much  like  the  Free  Trade  Agreement 
of  the  Americas  and  the  Multilateral  Agreement 
on  Investment  before  it.  Hart  claims  its  aims 
were  "modest"  to  begin  with. 

Whatever  the  case,  the  principles  driving  the 
SPP  are  far  from  extinct,  and  the  policy  changes 
it  set  in  motion — as  well  as  the  corporate  advi- 
sory body  it  christened — are  unlikely  to  sink 
with  the  ship.  Hart  has  been  working  on  a  new 
Canada-U.S.  proposal  to  be  unveiled  in  January 
2009.  "We're  working  on  seven  or  eight  themes 
where  we  think  there  are  Canadian  interests 
that  need  to  be  pursued,  and  where  we  think 
there  will  be  U.S.  interest.  So  we're  defining 
what  we  think  are  the  parameters  for  engag- 
ing the  United  States  on  those  issues.  And  that 
includes  the  border,  it  includes  regulations,  and 
includes  the  broader  theme  of  competitiveness. 
It  deals  with  energy,  with  such  things  as  arctic 
sovereignty,  security,  defence  cooperation — the 
whole  gamut  of  Canada-U.S.  issues,"  he  says. 

There  are  hopes  that  an  Obama  Administra- 
tion will  deliver  the  final  blow  to  the  partner- 
ship's proceedings,  or  at  least  slow  the  pace  of 
further  integration  talks.  Almost  immediately 


after  the  American  election,  the  Fraser  Institute 
(a  conservative  think  tank)  released  a  report  cri- 
tiquing Obama  from  the  right.  It  addresses  the 
SPP,  which  "appears  to  have  run  out  of  steam," 
and  recommends  that  Harper  "take  the  oppor- 
tunity to  renew  efforts  to  open  bilateral  discus- 
sions on  trade  and  border  issues." 

"The  SPP  is  one  of  those  shadowy  things 
[where]  nobody  knows  the  extent  of  how  far 
along  the  road  we  are,"  says  Israelson.  "If  you 
take  the  innocent  explanation,  it's  simply  a  little 
negotiating  mechanism  to  further  the  interest 
of  some  sort  of  continental  cooperation.  If  you 
take  it  at  its  most  sinister,  some  people  contend 
that  it's  a  secret  plot  to  integrate  Canada  into  the 
United  States.  I  think  that's  a  little  bit  of  hyper- 
bole. Everything's  changed  since  November  4. 
We  have  a  new  administration  coming  in  with 
very,  very  different  objections  than  the  old  ad- 
ministrations, very  different  ideals  about  energy 
policies  [. . .]  I  think  we're  about  to  see  the  United 
States  get  very  serious  about  that.  Less  than  24 
hours  after  the  election,  Canada  said  we  should 
do  something  about  carbon  emissions  together, 
which  Canada  has  never  done  before." 

Lefties  can  take  heart  in  the  fearful  reactions  of 
right-wing  think  tanks  like  the  Fraser  Institute. 
Fair  trade  advocates  rejoiced,  and  proponents  of 


trade  liberalization  fretted  over  Obama's  state- 
ments during  the  primaries  about  renegotiating 
NAFTA.  Others  dismiss  them  as  a  non-issue, 
especially  in  light  of  a  contradictory  memo  that 
surfaced  afterwards.  "It  has  only  piqued  the 
interest  of  journalists,"  Hart  says  emphatically. 
With  Rahm  Emanuel — ^who  marketed  NAFTA 
to  Congress  and  earned  millions  as  an  invest- 
ment banker —  as  Chief  of  Staff,  it  doesn't  seem 
likely  that  Obama  will  make  any  fundamental 
changes  to  North  American  trade.  But  hopes 
remain  that  Obama  will  steer  trade  policy  in  a 
direction  friendlier  to  the  environment,  civil  lib- 
erties, and  workers.  If  so,  our  own  leaders  will 
have  to  compromise.  Obama — ^with  his  hopeful 
constituency — ^won  hordes  of  supporters  for  his 
apparent  earnestness  and  transparency.  Deal- 
ing in  talks  as  wide-reaching  and  nebulous  as 
the  SPP  seems  out  of  his  public  character.  "I 
really  do  think  that  the  world  changed  on  No- 
vember 4,"  Israelson  says.  "It's  not  going  to  be 
night  and  day,  and  suddenly  everything  is  fine 
and  we're  going  to  be  holding  hands  and  danc- 
ing in  the  fields — but  it's  going  to  be  different  in 
that  the  rest  of  the  world  has  confidence  in  that 
administration.  They  like  them,  they  are  willing 
to  give  them  a  chance,  and  listen  a  bit,  and  vice 
versa." 
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council  narrowly  rejected  a  proposal  to  ask 
the  province  to  designate  the  TTC  an  essen- 
tial service,  which  would  have  made  it  illegal 
to  strike. 

ARRESTED  DEVELOPMENT? 
Much  ink  has  been  spilled  over  disaffected 
twenty-something  slackers  who  work  Mc- 
Jobs  and  sponge  off  mom  and  dad.  Those 
trite  criticisms  do  contain  a  grain  of  truth: 
more  and  more  students  are  postponing  the 
flight  from  the  nest. 

StatsCan  reports  that  in  2001,  57  per  cent 
of  those  aged  20  to  24  were  living  with  par- 
ents, a  16  per  cent  jump  from  1981.  Nesters 
are  likely  to  be  single,  full-time  students  with 
lower  incomes  and  parents  in  large  metro- 
politan areas.  The  study  "Parents  with  adult 
children  living  at  home"  notes  parents  born 
in  South  America,  Asia,  and  Europe  (exclud- 
ing the  U.K.)  were  much  more  likely  to  host 
adult  children.  As  these  parents  spent  more 
time  in  Canada,  the  likelihood  of  parent-child 
co-residence  decreased. 


The  findings  correspond  with  anecdotes 
from  students  who  don't  find  it  a  hindrance 
to  live  with  their  parents,  and  for  whom  fam- 
ily is  a  bigger  attraction  than  money  in  the 
bank.  "1  feel  like  1  can  be  more  like  myself. 
After  1  moved  out  and  came  back,  my  rela- 
tionship with  my  family  grew,"  says  Tiffany,  a 
boomerang  kid  who  moved  back  in  with  her 
parents  after  first  year.  "I'm  still  the  same 
person,  but  something  has  changed  and  I'm 
not  sure  what  it  is.  I'm  grateful  for  not  living 
too  far  from  school." 

Living  at  home  offers  Tiffany  less  distrac- 
tions and  a  healthier  lifestyle:  "When  1  lived 
on  residence,  1  went  as  far  as  having  only  one 
meal  every  12  hours  or  so." 

Commuters  can  definitely  avoid  big-time 
hassles  like  exploitative  landlords,  sketchy 
roommates,  and  laundry.  "During  frosh 
week,  1  wondered,  'Why  don't  1  live  down 
here?'"  Dushyaan  says.  "It's  because  I'd  miss 
the  comforts  of  home."  Even  if  your  parents 
still  nag  you  for  staying  up  late,  familiar  ar- 
guments are  easier  to  handle  than  the  un- 
known. For  one  thing,  mom  and  dad  are  less 
likely  to  destroy  your  stuff  after  an  argument 


over  loud  music  or  chores. 

But  when  it's  about  coming  into  one's  own, 
comfort  and  support  can  be  false  friends. 
The  title  of  the  StatsCan  study  says  it  all: 
young  adults  who  live  with  their  parents 
are  "adult  children."  For  most  university 
students,  these  are  the  years  where  they 
transition  from  adolescence  to  adulthood.  A 
choice  to  commute  is  often  a  choice  to  live  at 
home.  Is  that  decision  delaying  our  genera- 
tion's coming  of  age? 

Oliver  doesn't  think  so.  "I've  forced  myself 
to  learn  things  that  I  would  have  to  learn 
had  1  gone  to  residence,  like  cook!,  because  1 
know  I'd  have  to  learn  someday." 

"It  was  a  little  tough  in  first  year  between 
my  family  and  1  because  they  weren't  used  to 
me  staying  up  really,  really  late  studying,  or 
being  as  stressed  out  as  1  was." 

For  other  students,  acquiring  life  skills 
simply  isn't  a  priority  at  the  moment. 

"It  would  be  nice  to  be  independent,  but 
this  is  the  time  to  focus  on  your  education, 
not  learn  how  to  make  your  way  through  life," 
said  Ash,  a  final-year  student.  She  picked  U 
of  T  for  the  convenience  and  sees  no  reason 


to  move  out.  "1  come  from  a  tad  traditional 
family,  so  usually  you  don't  move  out  until 
you're  married." 

Ash  spends  around  20  hours  a  week  on 
campus,  for  classes  and  for  work.  "Usually 
after  every  class,  1  have  to  go  off-campus 
to  work  [at  a  second  job]  or  volunteer,"  she 
says.  "It's  really  busy  this  year  because  1 
have  to  do  a  lot  of  things  in  order  to  apply 
for  teacher's  college.  It  costs  a  grand  just  to 
apply." 

Education  is  about  more  than  just  the 
classroom,  she  says,  but  she  doesn't  have 
the  time  to  hang  out  on  campus  at  will. 

Of  the  3,800  commuters  at  UC,  only  300  are 
on  the  off-campus  listserv.  Commuter  don 
Arman  says  he'll  be  using  U  of  T's  Portal  to 
send  out  messages  so  more  students  know 
about  events,  but  he  doesn't  think  apathy 
towards  campus  life  is  the  end  of  the  world. 
Toronto  offers  students  a  wealth  of  opportu- 
nities, says  Arman,  and  he  knows  plenty  of 
people  who  are  active  off-campus.  "As  much 
as  you  want  people  to  be  involved  with  the 
university  and  love  it,  the  fact  they're  doing 
something  else  is  good." 
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THE  VARSITY  MAGAZINE  SUPPLEMENT 

THE  COST  OF  WAR 


The  image  above  isjrom  the  Varsity  Magazine  Supplement,  published  bj  the 
Students  Administrative  Council  in  December  igiS  (price:     cents).  As  SAC 
president  Sidney  Childs  wrote  in  the  publications  introduction: 

"The  Canadian  Record  Officer  tells  how  they  may  be  found  swinging  along 
to  the  trenches  of  Flanders,  singing  carelessly  but  with  a  challenging  catch  the 
University  song  whose  refrain  is,  Toronto  is  our  University'. 

'The  'Supplement' aims  at  being  a  record  of  the  University's  war  activities  and 
a  revenue  producing  agency  for  Canadian  base  hospitals  on  active  service.  Some 
fifty  pages  are  devoted  to  the  photographs  of  the  three  thousand  graduates  and 
undergraduates  scattered  throughout  the  world  in  various  branches  of service." 


WHAT  WOULD  AN  AFGHAN 
WAR  MEMORIAL  LOOK  UKE? 


Canada's  wars  are  fought,  for  the  most  part, 
by  the  very  young.  There's  truth  to  the  adage 
that  you  can  fight  for  this  country  before  you 
can  legally  drink  here.  On  Remembrance 
Day,  as  we  do  every  year,  the  U  of  T  commu- 
nity will  gather  at  Soldiers'  Tower  to  remem- 
ber the  human  cost  of  war.  The  names  in- 
scribed on  that  tower  form  a  comprehensive 
list  of  those  connected  to  this  school  who 


have  lost  their  lives  in  international  conflicts 
since  the  First  World  War,  which  the  memo- 
rial was  originally  raised  to  commemorate. 
So  many  of  those  lives  were  cut  off  far  too 
young. 

But  what  does  Soldiers'  Tower  teU  us 
about  owe  current  relation  to  conflict?  We 
know  that  no  war  is  without  its  controver- 
sies and  public  debate.  In  an  effort  to  come 


to  terms  with  our  own,  the  Varsity  Magazine 
wanted  to  know:  what  would  a  hypothetical 
Afghan  War  Memorial  look  like? 

In  mid-October  we  put  out  an  open  call 
through  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  Architecture 
Student  Society  for  proposals  on  how  our 
university  should  memorialize  Canada's 
involvement  in  the  current  war  in  Afghani- 
stan. The  aim  of  this  project  was  to  stimulate 


fresh  debate  about  a  war  now  seven  years 
old,  openly  discussing  how  this  war  com- 
pares to  those  that  have  engaged  Canada  in 
the  past. 

We  left  it  open  to  student  architects 
where  to  place  the  memorial  and  what  it 
should  represent,  so  long  as  it  reflected  the 
cost  of  the  current  war  in  Afghanistan.  Here 
are  two  proposals  we  received. 


« 


The  ideal  memorial  is  completely  free  of  honourary 
plaques,  engraved  stone,  and  kitschy  bronze  statues  are 
no  better  than  the  plaster  busts  of  Elvis  from  Honest  Ed's. 
The  ideal  memorial  is  not  a  morose  site  that  people  flock 
to  and  fill  with  flower  wreaths  for  one  day  a  year,  then 
leave  barren.  A  memorial,  like  architecture,  should  be 
experienced  by  individuals  physically  and  be  located  in 
an  area  with  high  circulation,  inhabited  daily,  providing 
people  with  a  reflective  space  conducive  to  the  remem- 
brance of  things  past. 

My  memorial,  "Regarding  the  Pain  of  Others",  is 
greatly  influenced  by  land  art  and  the  lesion-like  marks 
bombs  leave  on  land.  It  addresses  and  expresses  the  loss 
incurred  by  the  war  in  Afghanistan,  mimicing  bombed 
land  by  using  craters  or  voids  as  its  central  motif.  I  chose 
to  work  with  voids  because  they  symbolize  both  empti- 
ness and  loss,  two  themes  appropriate  for  a  memorial.  I 
translated  the  form  of  the  craters  into  biomorphic-shaped 
pools,  and  fit  these  into  the  Queens  Park  Crescent  site  at 
College  Street  and  University  Avenue,  next  to  Norman 
Foster's  Leslie  L.  Dan  Pharmacy  Building.  The  biomor- 
phic  shape  of  the  memorial  pools  works  with  the  site's 
existing  biomorphic  shapes,  as  to  not  disrupt  one's  expe- 
rience of  the  site.  Each  pool  is  lined  with  black  or  darkly 
coloured  clinker  bricks,  partially  filled  with  water  to  cre- 
ate a  peaceful,  reflective  surface.  I  have  chosen  to  line  the 
inside  of  each  pool  with  clinker  bricks  due  to  their  already 
distorted  and  irregular  form,  which  references  the  dilapi- 
dated houses  and  rubble-like  state  of  architecture  in  areas 
subject  to  aerial  bombing.  The  memorial  does  not  impede 
circulation,  as  it  creates  a  series  of  secondary  paths  in- 
between  its  pools. 

In  relation  to  other  St.  George  campus  memorials, 
"Regarding  the  Pain  of  Others"  is  most  similar  to  the  Sol- 
diers' Tower  War  Memorial  near  University  College,  as 
it  provides  the  opportunity  to  reflect  on  the  past  while 
experiencing  it  in  an  architectural  manner. 

Explanation  of  the  illustration: 

My  illustration  is  of  the  memorial  site  plan  and  the 
evolution  of  the  memorial  itself.  What  begins  conceptu- 
ally as  voids  and  craters  on  the  far  right  are  translated 
into  biomorphic  pools.  Those  pools  are  placed  into  the 
site  chosen  for  the  memorial,  next  to  the  Pnarmacy  Leslie 
Dan  Building. 

STEVEN  ISCHKIN  is  a  second-year  Architectural  Design  and 
Art  History  major. 


While  searching  for  an  image  or  article  that  would  best  de- 
scribe the  conflict  and  devastation  in  Afghanistan,  I  came 
across  a  photo  of  a  solider  interacting  with  an  Afghan 
child.  It  is  from  this  pair  that  we  can  find  the  true  mean- 
ing behind  the  war,  which  is  not  simply  to  stop  terrorism 
and  the  eradication  of  al-Qaeda  terrorist  groups  and  gov- 
ernments, but  to  ensure  a  future  world  where  extremist 
religious  actions  that  foster  destruction  and  misery  are  a 
thing  of  the  past. 

The  memorial's  title,  "Guardians  For  A  Better  World," 
reflects  the  soldiers  who  have  fallen  in  conflict,  having  tak- 
en on  the  role  of  guardians.  The  image  of  the  outreached 
hand  gives  a  sense  of  security  and  guidance,  while  the 
forward  motion  of  the  soldier  acknowledges  the  path  and 
duty  each  had  honourably  taken.  The  names  of  tne  fallen 
are  inscribed  on  the  sides  of  the  monument  on  an  inclined 
stone  base,  cut  from  Khogini  or  Awbazak  Marble  (seen 
here  in  the  illustration).  Both  are  stones  found  in  Afghani- 
stan. The  base  is  inclined  for  easy  reading  and  placement 
of  flowers  or  wreaths.  Lapis  lazuli  acts  as  a  formal  trim 
around  the  base,  separating  the  foot  of  the  base  and  the 
names.  Lapis  Lazuli  is  also  a  stone  from  Afghanistan,  and 
is  used  for  its  decorative  appeal.  The  top  of  the  base  is 
to  be  composed  of  a  very  rough  cut,  resembling  dirt  and 
stone  road  textures,  recalling  the  path  taken  by  soldiers. 

The  figures  themselves  are  comprised  of  a  bronze. 


which  facilitates  their  fabrication.  The  monument  has  been 
kept  simplistic  to  create  a  sense  of  humbleness,  while  also 
using  materials  that  have  a  connection  for  many  Afghan- 
Canadians.  Because  of  the  poppy  controversy  during  the 
war,  I  have  decided  to  not  inscribe  the  top  edge  of  the 
base  with  poppies,  as  I  had  originally  intended.  While  the 
poppy  may  symbolize  war  veterans  and  soldiers,  due  to 
the  crackdown  of  opium  plantations  in  Afghanistan,  I  felt 
this  feature  might  stir  up  mixed  feelings. 

The  location  chosen  for  the  monument  is  to  the  east 
of  the  Leslie  Dan  Pharmacy  Building.  This  site  has  open 
spaces,  dense  foot  traffic,  and  is  close  to  the  Legislative 
Assembly  of  Ontario  and  University  Avenue,  a  street  with 
many  historic  monuments.  If  located  deep  within  the  St. 
George  campus,  the  memorial  would  be  concealed  by  its 
surroundings.  A  more  open  and  public  site  will  allow  all 
to  see  and  remember.  The  location  and  monument  also 
counter-balance  the  Ontario  Fire  Fighters  Memorial  found 
on  the  opposite  side  of  University  Avenue,  in  which  a  fire 
fighter  is  also  holding  a  child.  These  monuments  together 
create  a  sense  of  symmetry  for  Queen's  Park  when  one 
looks  north  towards  the  Legislative  Assembly.  I  kept  the 
Afghanistan  War  memorial  small  in  size  due  to  its  loca- 
tion. It  will  not  obstruct  the  view  of  the  Leslie  Dan  Phar- 
macy Building,  but  compliment  it. 

Like  many  other  Canadians,  I  am  truly  grateful  for 


the  sacrifices  so  many  soldiers  and  families  have  made  to 
insure  our  safety  and  well-being.  Hopefully  many  others 
will  share  my  intentions  and  meanings. 

DANIEL  MADUREIRA  is  completing  his  final  year  of 
under gr ad  in  Architecture  and  Portuguese. 
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the  VABSITYU\Q.kZ\m  WARSUPPLEMENT 


THE  INDIVIDUAL  SOLDIER 

ijDANRIOS 

"Bang,  bang,  Canada!" 

It  was  as  sweltering  hot  as  it  always  is  in  Afghanistan.  Sweltering  hot,  dusty,  and  extremely  uncomfortable  under  a  layer  ofKevlar 
Three  months  into  a  tour  of  duty,  complacency  starts  to  set  in.  As  I  drove  my  jeep  through  the  bustling,  overcrowded,  traffic-congested 
market  ofdoivntown  Kabul,  I  tried  to  keep  my  eyes  open,  but  found  my  mind  wandering.  I  thought  about  home,  and  family  and  milk  that 
wasn't  irradiated  and  stuffed  into  tetra-paks  for  six  months.  Black  is  all  I  remember— it's  as  if  the  whole  world  suddenly  went  into  slow 
motion.  My  life  didn't  flash  before  my  eyes,  but  the  sight  of  a  barrel  pointed  directly  at  my  left  eyeball  looked  to  me  like  a  giant  yawning 
clmsm  ready  to  swallow  me  wltole. 

I  can't  remember  telling  my  hand  to  reach  for  my  pistol,  but  I  could  already  feel  the  familiar  caress  of  the  cold  steel  grip  in  my  palm, 
my  thumb  instinctively  breaking  the  catch  on  my  shoulder  holster.  Incoherent  nothing  spilled  out  of  my  mouth.  If  I  died  here  at  least  my 
co-driver  might  have  time  to  react.  It  was  too  close,  there  was  no  way  I  could  draw  my  pistol  in  time.  My  legs  were  already  coiled,  launching 
me  out  of  the  vehicle  towards  my  assailant—who  was  nothing  more  than  a  young  boy  holding  a  toy  gun.  I  was  hanging  halfway  out  the 
side  of  the  jeep  as  he  turned  and  ran  to  hide  behind  a  laughing  friend.  He  was  just  a  child  looking  to  play  cops  and  robbers.  I  still  haven't 
figured  out  which  one  he  thought  I  was. 

I  slid  back  into  my  seat  and  closed  the  clasp  on  my  holster.  From  the  passenger  seat,  my  friend  points  to  the  gear  selector  and  says,  "You 
stalled  it,  Jason. "  Heart  still  in  my  throat,  I  try  my  best  to  look  cool  and  carry  on  with  our  patrol.  Brave  little  guy,  I  think  to  myself 

It  seems  like  war  used  to  be  an  absolute  business.  It  was  Us  versus  Them  in  the  World  Wars. 
Even  Vietnam  had  a  shadowy.  Communist  antagonist  that  some  portion  of  the  American  population 
could  rally  against.  The  wars  fought  today  in  this  new  age  of  terrorism  aren't  as  clearly  defined. 

If  s  easy  to  discuss  war  using  concrete  sums  like  body  counts  and  dollar  figures,  less  so  to  talk 
about  soldiers  coming  back  with  post-traumatic  stress  disorder  or  serious  injuries.  All  we  get  are 
gloomy  snippets  of  gossip,  spoken  in  hushed  tones,  about  so-and-so  who  couldn't  readjust  after 
coming  back  from  Afghanistan. 

In  this  pile  of  data — treated  by  the  media  as  entertainment  more  than  cold,  uncomfortable 
fact — the  most  important  number  of  all  is  ignored:  one.  Why  don't  we  talk  about  the  individual 
soldier?  What  is  the  human  cost  of  this  war  mat  some  of  us  have  so  much  stake  in? 

Across  the  board,  news  outlets  have  done  a  poor  job  of  relaying  what  if  s  like  to  be  a  soldier. 
Only  when  Rick  Mercer  or  a  group  of  retired  hockey  players  visit  the  troops  do  we  seem  to  get  a 
sense  of  the  men  and  women  on  the  ground  in  Afghanistan.  Even  then,  the  look  is  a  superficial  one 
at  best  and  cannot  speak  to  the  depth  of  the  experience. 
Sadly,  it  feels  as  if  Don  Cherry  on  Hockey  Night  In  Canada  is  the  best  source  for  an  understanding  of  the  indi- 
vidual soldier — ^he's  the  only  talking  head  humanizing  what  feels  Uke  a  distant,  endless  war.  Cherry  seems  like 
the  only  person  on  TV  who  cares  when  a  soldier  dies,  compared  to  the  standard  news  anchor  relaying  the  facts 
deadpan  with  no  further  explanation:  age,  regiment,  hometown,  "You  were  a  hero  and  Canada  thanks  you." 

My  close  friend  Jason  was  a  soldier.  He  was  part  of  the  first  rotation  of  Canadian  soldiers  in  Afghanistan. 
When  "roto  zero"  deployed,  there  was  much  uncertainty  about  the  mission  and  the  risks  involved.  As  a 
member  of  the  armored  corps,  it  was  his  job  to  thread  his  Bison  tank  through  the  taxis  and  pedestrians  clog- 
ging the  streets  of  Kabul.  Wriile  he  was  only  gone  for  six  months — a  far  cry  from  the  12  to  16-month  rotations 
of  some  American  soldiers  in  Iraq — it  was  still  a  stressful  time.  I  had  never  paid  such  close  attention  to  the 
news,  reading  and  re-reading  every  dispatch  regarding  the  war.  Jason  came  back  to  us  in  one  piece,  albeit 
with  some  new  grey  hairs.  He  had  some  close  calls. 

Traffic  again— typical  in  the  Kabul  market  area.  I  sit,  looking  alert,  trying  not  to  let 
my  mind  wander  again.  My  partner  in  the  passenger  seat  is  a  rookie  with  no  common 
sense.  I  catch  him  looking  at  a  commotion  on  my  side  of  the  vehicle  and  snap  at  him 
to  pay  attention  to  his  own  area  of  responsibility  should  someone  use  the  distraction 
to  attack  us.  A  soldier  had  been  killed  with  a  zip  gun  in  this  zone  just  a  week  before. 
My  partner  looks  back.  "Is  that  yours  1 "  he  asks,  pointing  to  a  plastic  bag  lying  next  to 
his  foot.  It  definitely  wasn't  there  when  we  started  our  patrol.  Inside  are  a  dozen  hand 
grenades.  Duds.  Probably  dug  up  from  some  little  old  lady's  garden. 

If  the  nsks  are  so  great,  why  did  he  go  to  Afghanistan? 
His  answer  was  unexpectedly  straightforward. 
7  went  to  Afghanistan  because  I  truly  believed  I  could  make  a  difference.  I  stood  by  and 
watched  comrades  give  their  lives  for  a  mission  that  they  believed  in.  Afghanistan  is  a 
country  full  of  people  who  need  help,  and  if  we're  not  there  to  fight,  the  bad  guys  will  pick  on 
those  who  have  no  way  of  defending  themselves.  If  we  just  walk  away  from  this  mission,  the 
ones  who  will  suffer  are  the  Afghan  people.  The  Afghanis  want  to  be  free,  but  Itave  no  way  of 
achieving  that  against  an  enemy  whO  will  kill  anyone  who  doesn't  fit  into  their  ideology. 

It  was  an  unwelcome  bout  of  deja  vu  when  Thomas,  a  friend  of  mine  from  high  school,  deployed  to  Afghan- 
istan a  few  months  ago.  At  his  going-away  party,  I  wondered  about  his  reasons  for  engaging  in  the  war. 

17  decided  to  go  because  I  wanted  to  put  my  training  to  good  use,  and  it  seemed  like  an  exciting  chal- 
lenge to  go  to  another  part  of  the  world.  It's  been  a  huge  eye-opener  seeing  all  the  things  we  take  for 
granted  back  home,  like  daily  showers,  air-conditioned  houses,  even  a  change  of  clothes.  Most  of  the 
locals  wear  the  same  man  jammies  pretty  well  all  their  lives. 

Jason  described  Afghanistan  as  a  hot,  unforgiving  coimtry.  In  his  words,  "Everything 
gets  filled  with  sand  and  everything  smells  really  bad."  Decades  of  instability,  a  boom- 
ing drug  trade  that  no  one  seems  able  (or  willing)  to  control,  and  a  government  seen  as 
anemic  and  unable  to  establish  democracy  have  made  it  a  difficult  part  of  the  world  to 
live  in.  Nonetheless,  Thomas  says  that  many  of  the  locals  are  appreciative  of  the  work 
our  soldiers  are  doing. 

To  be  honest,  it's  a  bit  of  a  shock  being  there,  not  just  with  the  higher  altitude  and  extreme  heat,  but  seeing  the  local  people.  I've 
been  working  Entry  Control  Point  3  at  Kandahar  Airfield,  which  is  where  all  the  locals  come  in  when  they're  working  on  the 
base.  They  do  a  lot  of  the  clean-up  jobs  and  even  some  of  the  construction. 

Some  of  these  people  have  been  around  since  the  Russians  invaded,  so  they've  gone  through  some  rough  times,  but  they  still 
manage  to  plod  on  one  day  at  a  time.  The  average  worker  makes  only  a  few  dollars  a  day,  but  it  can  go  quite  a  ways  to  keep  them 
and  their  family  fed.  We  employ  a  fair  amount  as  interpreters;  they  tend  to  make  more  money  but  they're  also  trusted  with  more 
responsibility.  I  know  of  a  handful  of  them  that  have  more  than  one  job.  One  of  the  interpreters  is  actually  a  practicing  doctor  who 
uses  his  pay  from  us  to  fund  his  hospital. 
On  a  recent  overcast  weekday  morning,  I  v^dtnessed  what  at  first  appeared  to  be  an  accident  on  a  Highway  401 
overpass  in  Whitby.  A  fire  truck  was  parked  on  the  curb,  with  lights  flidcering  and  sirens  silent.  I  then  noticed  about 
a  dozen  people  holding  Canadian  flags,  standing  close  to  the  railings  facing  east.  They  were  awaiting  the  body  of  a 
Canadian  soldier  killed  in  action,  being  transported  along  the  Highway  of  Heroes  from  Trenton  to  Toronto. 

I  had  a  similar  feeling  then  as  I  did  a  couple  years  ago  when  I  saw  a  friend  of  mine  from  grade  school  on  the 
front  page  of  the  Toronto  Star.  He  was  sitting  on  the  bumper  of  a  vehicle  in  Afghanistan  with  two  other  soldiers.  The 
look  on  their  faces  was  one  of  pure  sorrow — ^just  before  me  picture  was  snapped,  they  had  learned  that  some  fellow 
soldiers  had  been  killed. 

From  everything  I've  seen  and  heard,  things  are  getting  a  lot  better  there  for  them.  They 
have  schools  to  send  their  children  to,  cleaner  water  to  drink,  and  for  the  most  part, 
places  to  earn  some  money.  They  are  very  much  willing  to  work,  and  whenever  there  are 
tussles  in  the  lines  into  the  base  they  sort  themselves  out  quickly  to  avoid  being  held  up. 
The  majority  understand  English.  They  don't  speak  it  very  well,  but  it's  not  hard  to  get 
a  message  across.  Locals  have  approached  us  several  times  to  report  caches  of  rockets  or 
lEDs.  A  lot  of  them  are  willing  to  help  us  help  them. 

Some  activists  talk  about  the  war  in  blanket  terms,  painting  our  soldiers 
as  child-murderers  and  villains.  They  don't  agree  with  the  mission  and 
refuse  to  support  our  troops.  It  is  easy  to  draw  lines  in  the  sand  and  say 
their  point  of  view  is  unpatriotic,  but  this  probably  isn't  the  case.  Can 
we  really  say  this  is  a  "just  war?"  Are  we  doing  more  harm  than  good? 
Should  we  be  pressuring  our  government  to  pull  our  troops  out  of  harm's 
way?  None  of  this  matters  as  much  as  the  person  on  the  ground. 

Why  don't  we  talk  about  the  human  cost?| 
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U  of  T  professor  Jens  Hanssen  remembers 
his  effort  to  save  Iraq's  cultural  footprint 

ROB  DUFFY 


PROFESSOR  JENS  HANSSEN'S  OFFICE  is  a  cramped 
room  on  the  third  floor  of  U  of  T's  Department  of  Near 
and  Middle  Eastern  Civilizations.  Stacked  bookshelves 
line  three  walls,  forming  a  library  in  a  variety  of  languages, 
but  mostly  English  and  Arabic.  A  few  titles  stand  out:  The 
Economy  of  Cities,  Problems  of  Everyday  Life,  and  Transform- 
ing Loss  into  Beauty.  These  three  books  represent  a  cause 
close  to  Hanssen's  heart,  the  preservation  of  Iraqi  cultural 
institutions  in  the  wake  of  the  U.S.-led  invasion. 

Hanssen  was  part  of  a  group  of  Middle  East  Stud- 
ies professors  who  traveled  to  Baghdad  in  June  2003,  just 
weeks  after  the  end  of  the  "shock  and  awe"  bombing  cam- 
paign by  Coalition  forces. 

The  group,  known  as  the  Iraqi  Observatory,  produced 
a  30-page  report  on  their  fact-finding  mission,  describing 
the  conditions  of  the  city's  libraries,  archives,  and  universi- 
ties, and  recommending  what  must  be  done  to  save  Iraq's 
cultural  history  from  destruction. 

"The  decision  [to  go]  was  made  even  before  the  inva- 
sion," he  says.  "We  anticipated  that  the  universities  were 
going  to  suffer.  I  was  watching  like  everyone  else,  with 
tears  in  my  eyes  as  Baghdad  went  up  in  flames.  I  just  had 
to  go." 

Hanssen  downplays  the  obvious  risks  involved. 

"This  was  before  the  UN  headquarters  were  bombed. 
It  was  even  before  critics  could  imagine  how  horribly 
wrong  the  US  occupation  would  go.  In  hindsight,  it  was 
perhaps  the  only  window  that  was  safe." 

Upon  his  arrival,  Hanssen  foimd  a  city  torn  apart  by 
the  bombing  campaign,  and  a  society  degenerating  into 
chaos  and  dvU  disobedience. 

"At  the  border,  there  were  no  visas  or  passport  con- 
trols. The  way  we  got  through  was  [my  colleague]  Keith 
Watenpaugh,  the  only  American,  would  ask  these  young 
kids,  the  soldiers,  'Where  are  you  from?'  They  would 
say  mainly  southern  states,  Texas  or  Arkansas,  and  Keith 
would  say,  'Oh,  I  have  a  cousin  there.'  And  that  was  our 
carnet  de  passage." 

"The  Americans  were  just  not  in  any  position  to  guard 
the  border  at  the  most  basic  level.  That's  to  be  blamed  for 
the  insurgency  coming  across  the  borders." 

Over  the  course  of  this  nine-day  fact-finding  mission, 
Hanssen  docximented  what  he  saw  with  a  handheld  video 
camera.  Upon  his  return,  the  footage  was  edited  down  to 
two  lO-minute  videos  entitled  The  Destruction  of  Baghdad's 
Cultural  Heritage. 

The  videos,  which  Hanssen  has  made  available  for 


public  viewing  on  YouTube,  provide  a  imique  perspective 
of  post-war  Baghdad — one  thaf  s  impossible  to  find  on  the 
evening  news. 

While  the  Western  media  focuses  on  the  monumen- 
tal tasks  of  installing  an  autonomous  government  and 
ultimately,  the  withdrawal  of  Coalition  troops,  Hanssen's 
work  highlights  the  challenges  faced  once  the  bombings 
subside — the  reconstruction  of  Iraqi  culture. 

He  begins  at  the  Iraqi  National  Library  and  Archive, 
burned  and  heavily  looted  in  the  chaos  that  followed  the 
Coalition  invasion.  In  his  video,  the  salvaged  books  are 
piled  six  feet  high,  without  any  attention  paid  to  classifica- 
tion. 

An  official  from  the  Iraqi  Academy  of  Sciences  sug- 
gests that  the  looting  was  perpetrated  by  specialists  who 
sought  the  most  priceless  volumes  for  sale  on  the  black 
market. 

Looking  back,  Hanssen  disagrees.  "To  be  honest,  for 
textual  and  archival  stuff  there's  not  a  great  market.  I  don't 
think  it  was  market-driven.  But  many  of  the  libraries  that 
we  visited  had  very  valuable  editions,  and  we  still  haven't 
really  got  a  sense  of  what  went  missing.  There  are  other 
people,  Iraqis,  who  are  [working  that  out]." 

Dr.  Saad  Eskander  is  one  of  those  people.  Named  the 
director  of  the  INLA  in  2004,  Eskander  took  on  the  task  of 
restoring  the  library's  collection,  even  if  it  meant  conspir- 
ing to  steal  back  thousands  of  volumes. 

The  subject  of  features  in  the  Washington  Post,  The 
Guardian,  and  GQ,  Eskander  has  become  me  face  of  the 
movement  to  rebuild  Iraq  and  preserve  its  cultural  heri- 
tage. He's  also  put  his  life  at  risk  in  doing  so,  as  the  INLA 
has  become  a  primary  target  of  insurgents  who  aim  to  dis- 
rupt Iraq's  reconstruction. 

Hanssen  is  sympathetic  to  the  struggle  of  Eskander 
and  his  colleagues. 

"We  tried  to  get  a  sense  of  not  just  the  destruction,  but 
also  the  sense  of  powerlessness  on  the  part  of  these,  librar- 
ians," he  says.  "It's  natural  that  [they]  should  blame  dark 
forces,  how  else  to  comprehend  this  cultural  looting  that 
wasn't  in  anybody's  interest?  And  that  it  would  be  done 
by  Iraqis  themselves. . ." 

Politics  play  a  role  in  every  aspect  of  Iraq's  reconstruc- 
tion, especially  with  the  Hawza,  a  secretive  group  of  non- 
state  officials  who  form  a  volunteer  security  force  at  the 
INLA. 

"The  Hawza  is  the  religious  college  of  Shiites.  We  asked 
ourselves,  'Why  would  these  well-organized,  well-drilled 


young  men  come  in  and  cart  books  into  their  mosque  in 
Sadr  City?'" 

Hanssen  believes  they  acted  with  political  interests  in 
mind. 

"These  guys  were  extremely  loyal  and  orgaiuzed.  They 
probably  wouldn't  have  done  trie  looting,  they  were  genu- 
ine. But  it  wasn't  necessarily  out  of  a  greater  sense  of  the 
historical  and  cultural  value  of  these  books.  To  guard  these 
books  was  a  bargaining  chip — the  Hawza  can  present  itself 
as  a  guardian  of  Iraq's  heritage.  Groups  were  forming  in 
anticipation  of  some  future  Iraqi  state." 

The  building  of  such  a  state  would  include  a  strength- 
ening of  not  only  libraries  and  archives,  but  academic 
institutions  as  well.  Hanssen  recalls  the  strong  sense  of 
community  he  perceived  at  Baghdad  University  and  Iraqi 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  2003. 

"It  was  a  period  where  everybody  was  pretty  hopeful. 
Anxious,  but  hopeful.  Most  people,  even  the  thousands 
who  held  Ba'ath  membership,  were  genuinely  happy  that 
Saddam's  regime  was  gone.  You  had  men  and  women  sit- 
ting on  benches,  laughing,  socializing.  It  didn't  feel  any  dif- 
ferent from  other  campuses  in  the  middle  of  the  summer." 

Hanssen  conducted  his  report  during  the  period  be- 
tween the  fall  of  the  Ba'athist  regime  and  the  rise  of  the 
violent  insurgency  that  threw  Iraq  into  turmoil. 

"Our  report  was  critical,  but  if  we'd  written  it  three 
months  later,  we  would  have  been  far  more  critical.  We 
were  so  optimistic.  We  made  these  recommendations 
thinking  it  would  only  be  a  matter  of  time  before  we  can 
start  rebuilding.  We  couldn't  foresee  just  how  bad  things 
were  going  to  go.  Since  we  spoke  to  these  professors,  some 
of  them  have  been  killed,  others  went  into  exile." 

The  principal  recommendation  of  the  Iraqi  Observa- 
tory's report  was  to  integrate  Iraqi  uruversities  into  the 
international  community  of  higher  education.  In  the  five 
years  since  Hanssen's  trip,  many  initiatives  have  been  pro- 
posed, including  a  plan  to  build  a  state  of  the  art  American 
campus  in  northern  Iraq. 

Given  the  strength  of  the  insurgency,  Hanssen  believes 
current  prospects  are  grim. 

"These  are  isolated  [ideas].  To  buUd  a  parallel,  Ameri- 
canized higher  education  system  I  don't  think  will  work. 
When  Obama  withdraws,  should  he  withdraw,  any  trea- 
ties and  contracts  might  be  null  and  void.  Even  if  there  are 
all  the  right  intentions,  people  are  hedging  their  bets.  The 
[Iraqi  government] — I  don't  think  it  stands  on  firm  groimd. 
The  future  will  tell  us." 
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^ches  run  rampant  in  re^ 


Family  housing  has  infested  units 
despite  management  efforts 


ALLISON  MARTELL 

Varsity  Staff 


More  than  once,  Susanna  Sanders  has 
woken  up  to  find  a  crushed  cockroach 
in  her  bed.  The  Master's  student  lives 
with  her  husband  at  Student  Fam- 
ily Housing,  a  two-building  university 
residence  complex  on  Charles  Street, 
east  of  the  St.  George  campus,  that 
houses  couples  and  students  with 
children.  Sanders  (name  changed) 
had  never  seen  a  roach  until  she 
moved  from  her  small  Ontario  -home- 
town to  downtown  Toronto.  By  now, 
she  is  a  veteran — in  some  parts  of  Stu- 
dent Family  Housing,  the  cockroaches 
are  pretty  much  in  charge. 

Every  morning,  Semders'  husband 
kills  about  15  bugs  in  the  kitchen. 
Scinders  kills  three  or  four  in  the 
bathroom  before  taking  her  shower 
"1  can't  even  have  a  bath  in  my  own 
home  because  cockroaches  fall  on 
me,"  she  said. 

Cockroaches  are  usually  shy, 
emerging  at  night  and  fleeing  humans 
and  light.  The  roaches  in  Sanders's 
apartment  venture  out  in  broad  day- 
light, even  though  the  place  is  other- 
wise immaculate.  They  come  out  of 
the  stove,  air  vents,  and  cracks  in  light 
switch  panels.  Even  a  set  of  brand- 
new  bookshelves  are  infested. 

"One  night  1  was  sitting  on  the 
couch,  using  my  laptop,  cind  one 
crawled  right  over  me,"  said  Sanders. 

Built  in  1969,  Student  Family  Hous- 


ing is  among  the  little  affordable 
housing  available  near  campus.  By 
all  accounts,  it  forms  a  community  for 
student  parents,  offering  recreatioucJ 
programs  and  support  groups.  The 
building  has  always  been  publicly 
owned,  but  it  was  privately  managed 
until  2004,  when  university  employ- 
ees took  over.  They  are  well  aware  of 
the  problem. 

"It's  something  I  know  the  staff  is 
very  concerned  about,  and  that  they 
spend  a  lot  of  time  dealing  with,"  said 
Anne  MacDonald,  director  of  Ancil- 
lary Services. 

"We  have  a  pest  control  company 
that  attends  the  site  weekly  for  treat- 
ments. The  contractor  basically 
spends  the  whole  day  there."  Any  resi- 
dent can  request  extermination,  and 
every  two  weeks,  all  common  areas 
are  treated. 

Residents  can  choose  between  an 
insecticide  spray  and  a  gel  treatment. 
MacDonald  says  that  the  units  on  all 
sides  of  problem  apartments  are  also 
inspected  and  treated.  Tenants  can- 
not refuse  treatment  if  their  apart- 
ment is  found  to  be  infested. 

This  has  not  been  Sanders'  experi- 
ence. She  sees  cockroaches  coming 
through  vents  from  her  neighbours' 
kitchen  cind  bathroom,  and  as  far 
as  she  knows,  they  have  not  been 
treated.  As  a  result,  repeated  gel 
treatments  have  done  nothing  for  her. 

SEE 'ROACH' -PG  2 
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Cockroaches  have  overrun  some  units  in  U  of  T's  family  nousing  residence 
brings  in  exterminators,  residents  say  it's  useless  when  neighbours  don't  get  treatments. 


Provost  names  committee  on 
democracy  in  student  government 


NATALIE  NANOWSKI 
Varsity  Staff 


U  of  T  administors  have  struck  a  com- 
mittee to  set  guidelines  for  student  gov- 
ernments in  order  to  ensure  democra- 
cy and  transparency.  Cheryl  Misak,  VP 
and  provost,  ordered  the  committee 
after  she  froze  the  Arts  &  Science  Stu- 
dent Union's  student  levy  funding  this 
semester,  citing  improper  conduct  in 
their  spring  elections. 

U  of  T  admin  is  responsible  for  col- 
lecting cind  distributing  student  union 
levies,  but  has  exercised  the  power  to 
withhold  funding  if  they  suspect  that  its 
processes  are  not  democratic,  accord- 
ing to  the  Policy  for  Compulsory  Non- 
Academic  Incidental  Fees. 

"Nothing  changes  in  terms  of  what 
the  provost  Ccin  and  cannot  do.  Rather 
these  guidelines  will  provide  clarity  on 
what  the  provost  expects,"  said  Misak. 
The  advisory  committee  appointed  by 
Misak  is  made  up  of  10  students,  seven 
professors,  and  two  administrators. 
They  will  brainstorm  recommenda- 


tions for  fair  and  democratic  process- 
es. Misak  will  take  these  suggestions  to 
construct  a  final  set  of  guidelines,  used 
by  both  student  societies  and  adminis- 
trators. 

"The  issue  with  ASSU  was  one  of 
the  prompts  for  this  committee,"  said 
Misak.  Former  ASSU  president  Ryan 
Hayes  resigned  in  September,  after 
leaked  emails  obtained  by  the  Varsity 
revealed  collusion  with  elections  offi- 
cer Ausma  Malik  to  ensure  his  election 
to  presidency.  However,  the  adminis- 
tration has  seized  union  funds  on  other 
occasions. 

Misak  referred  to  a  case  in  which 
Governing  Coucil  voted  to  transfer  the 
membership  and  levy  money  of  part- 
time  UTM  students  to  UTM's  full-time 
student  union,  instead  of  the  down- 
town-based Association  of  Part-time 
Students.  A  total  of  52  students  voted 
in  the  referendum.  The  decision  was  re- 
scinded after  Ontario  courts  found  that 
the  referendum  did  not  follow  APUS 

SEE  'COMMITTEE' -PG 2 


Private  'university'  doesn't 
deserve  its  name,  says  prof 


World  Trade  University  has 

no  students 
•  Founder  falsely  claimed 
WTO  affiliation 


CINDY  POM 


World  Trade  University  sounds  like  a  pretty  im- 
pressive name — too  bad  it's  a  university  in  name 
only.  And  if  B.C.'s  public  university  professors  get 
their  way,  WTU  won't  even  keep  its  name. 

After  British  Columbia  passed  special  legisla- 
tion to  grant  WTU  status,  the  school's  founder 
was  caught  in  a  series  of  lies. 

Last  Monday,  the  Confederation  of  University 
Faculty  Associations  of  B.C.  called  on  provincial 
officials  to  rescind  legislation  establishing  the 
WTU. 

The  so-called  school  is  a  sham,  says  CUFABC, 
SEE 'FAKE' -PG 2 
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DYLAN  ROBERTSON 

U  of  T  chemistry  professor  Eugenia 
Kumacheva  is  the  first  Canadian  to  win 
the  L'Oreal-UNESCO  Women  in  Science 
prize. 

"1  didn't  expect  it  at  all,"  she  told  the 
Toronto  Star.  "1  hope  1  will  be  able  to  en- 
courage more  girls  to  get  into  this  field." 

Professor  Kumacheva's  work  covers 
wide  ground,  especially  the  study  of 
polymers. 

A  polymer  is  a  chemical  produced 
when  small  molecules  join  together  to 
form  larger  ones. 

Kumacheva  has  broken  new  ground 
by  discovering  how  these  particles  link, 
leading  to  insights  on  how  they  can  be 
made.  The  wide  range  of  uses  includes 
passport  encryption,  drugs  that  only 
target  bad  cells,  and  improving  night- 
vision  technology. 

The  professor,  who  holds  six  patents, 
has  taught  in  Israel,  France,  and  Oxford. 
But  her  students  know  her  for  her  friend- 
liness and  determination. 

"Professor  Kumacheva  is  a  very  easy- 
going person.  In  meetings  she's  very 
determined  to  get  things  done  and  make 
progress,"  said  Dan  Voicu,  an  undergrad 
studying  pharmaceutical  chemistry  and 
toxicology  who  worked  with  Kumache- 
va on  polymer  properties.  "She  always 


'FAKE' -CONTINUED  FROM  PGl 

and  tarnishes  the  image  of  the  B.C. 
government. 

Headquartered  on  a  military  base 
in  Chilliwack,  B.C.,  the  private  school 
was  established  by  Sujit  Chowdhury 
in  November  2005,  when  the  World 
Trade  University  Canada  Establish- 
ment Act  granted  it  degree  status. 

But  so  far,  all  it's  granted  is  a  lot 
of  suspicion. 

"In  three  years,  this  institution 
hasn't  been  able  to  design  a  viable 
degree  program.  It's  time  for  gov- 
ernment to  pull  the  plug  on  this 
failed  experiment,"  said  Robert  Clift, 
executive  director  of  CUFABC,  in  a 
news  release. 

According  to  WTU's  web  site,  the 
school  aims  to  "play  a  lead  role  in 
delivering  high  quality  advanced 
world  trade  education  programs  to 
students  from  around  the  world." 
But  so  far,  business  classes  that 
were  supposed  to  begin  in  2007 
have  yet  to  open.  False  insinuations 
of  international  campuses  and  affili- 
ation with  the  World  Bank  and  the 
WTO  have  been  exposed,  after  WTU 
went  to  considerable  lengths  in  try- 
ing to  tie  itself  to  global  institutions, 
including  its  online  statement  that  it 
was  founded  as  a  "UN  mechanism." 

"At  various  times,  it  was  suggest- 
ed that  Mr.  Chowdhury  held  a  doc- 
torate, which  is  not  the  case,"  said 
Clift,  who  also  pointed  to  WTU's 
other  false  claims. 

The  National  Post  reported  that 
WTU  consists  of  only  the  "fur- 
nished, one-storey  building  in  Chilli- 
wack that  it  moved  into  three  years 
ago."  The  City  of  Chilliwack  paid  $1 
million  to  renovate  the  building  and 
leased  it  to  WTU  for  $1  a  year. 

WTU  withdrew  its  application  to 
offer  a  Master's  degree  in  Febru- 
ary 2008.  The  academic  commu- 
nity speculates  Chowdhury  did  so 
because  the  proposal  would  have 
been  rejected  by  the  Degree  Qual- 
ity Assessment  Board,  the  body 
that  authorizes  degrees  in  B.C. 

Though  WTU  has  no  students 
and  cannot  operate  as  a  universi- 
ty, but  it  can  still  call  itself  one.  In 
response  to  the  professor's  call 
to  revoke  that  privilege,  B.C.  min- 
ister of  education  Murray  Coell 
said  it  was  an  "interesting  idea." 
Sujit  Chowdhury,  the  founder  and 
president  of  WTU,  has  not  spoken. 


Professor  Eugenia  Kumacheva  won  the 
award  for  her  work  with  polymers. 

lets  you  know  that  you  are  a  very  impor- 
tant person  in  her  lab,  and  she  gives  you 
a  lot  of  freedom  in  what  you  do." 

Ethan  Tumarkin,  a  chemistry  grad 
student  conducting  lab  work  under  Ku- 
macheva's supervision,  agreed. 

"Working  with  Eugenia  is  a  very 
fast-paced,  interesting,  and  exciting 
environment.  Sitting  and  discussing 
the  next  step  of  a  project  with  her 
usually  leads  to  many  new  and  fasci- 
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rules.But  APUS  representatives  said 
their  case  has  nothing  to  do  with  why 
the  committee  was  struck.  "In  our  case 
it  was  the  university  ignoring  and  not 
following  their  own  rules  about  mem- 
bership changes  and  fees,"  said  Joeita 
Gupta,  APUS  VP  of  internal  affairs." 

According  to  their  policy,  a  refer- 
endum by  another  student  union  on 
APUS'  membership  is  illegitimate. 

Jill  Matus,  vice  provost  for  students 
and  a  member  of  the  committee,  Sciid 
the  initiative  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. "Many  students  are  craving  this 
kind  of  guidance  of  transparency  and 
clarity,"  said  Matus.  "Guidelines  that 
work  with  broad  principles  and  are  mu- 


L'Oreal-UNESCO  Women  in  Science 


nating  ideas." 

Kumacheva  first  taught  in  the  Soviet 
Union  after  earning  her  PhD  in  Chem- 
istry. She  arrived  in  Toronto  in  1995  to 
study  the  morphology  of  multi-compo- 
nent polymer  systems. 

Since  the  Women  in  Science  Awards 
program  launched  in  1998,  it  has  annu- 
ally awarded  $100,000  to  five  laureates, 
one  for  each  continental  area,  with  the 
exception  of  1999. 


tually  agreed  upon  are  much  more  use- 
ful. Nobody  wants  to  impose  concrete 
rules." 

Colum  Grove-White,  committee 
member  and  the  new  ASSU  president, 
said  the  committee's  discussion  is  an 
opportunity  to  prevent  the  administra- 
tion from  intervening  in  student  affairs. 

"The  onus  now  is  on  student  leaders," 
said  Grove-White.  "The  way  to  prevent 
funds  from  being  withheld  in  the  future 
is  for  organizations  to  strengthen  their 
constitutions." 

The  student  democracy  committee 
will  meet  this  Wednesday,  and  invites 
suggestions.  Send  your  ideas  by  Nov. 
21  to  sheree.drummond@utoronto.ca, 
by  mail  (Room  225,  Simcoe  Hall),  or  by 
fax  at  416-978-3939. 
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"I  think  there  should  be  mandatory 
treatment  for  everyone  in  the  build- 
ing," said  Sanders. 

Not  every  resident  is  in  Sanders' 
position.  The  problem  seems  to  vary 
between  floors  and  apartments,  and 
some  residents  have  no  complaints  at 
all.  Others  praise  management,  and 
place  the  blame  on  their  neighbours. 

"There  are  some  people  who  simply 
do  not  mind  living  with  roaches,"  said 
Callie  Abney  (name  changed).  "We 
heard  from  a  pest  control  man  how 
he  found  dozens  of  roaches  crawling 
over  the  front  door  of  one  such  unit." 

"The  roach  problem  in  our  unit  is 
much  better  now  after  receiving  the 
new  max-gel  treatment,  and 
after  repeated  block  treat- 
ments were  done  in  our 
neighbouring  units 
said  Abney.  "The  man- 
agement office  is  do- 
ing more  every  day." 

Management  runs 
regular  information 
sessions  on  pest 
control,    as  well 
as  an  "exclusion" 
program,  sealing 
cracks  and  crev- 
ices. Residents  say 
that  a  little  caulk 
goes  a  long  way, 
but  Sanders  hasn't 
been  offered  sealing 
services.  "It's  being 
done  primarily  in  va- 
cant units  right  now, 
and   units  that  are 


problematic,"  said  MacDonald. 

All  this  may  be  too  late  to  save  the 
building's  reputation.  Finding  afford- 
able housing  downtown  is  a  big  issue 
for  student  parents,  but  between  the 
roaches  and  the  extermination.  Stu- 
dent Family  Housing  is  becoming  an 
address  to  avoid. 

One  undergraduate  parent  was  of- 
fered a  spot,  and  toured  the  building: 
"The  apartment  I  saw  had  both  live 
cockroaches  all  over  the  place  and 
dead  ones  all  over  the  place.  They 
told  me  they  had  already  fumigated 
three  times  prior  to  me  seeing  it,"  she 
said.  She  chose  not  to  move  in. 

One  graduate  student  with  chil- 
dren has  heard  too  many  horror 
stories  from  her  friends  to  consider 
Family  Housing.  "It's  kind  of 
surprising,"  she  said  "be- 
cause if  you  walk  around 
the  graduate  resi- 
dence, it's  beauti- 
ful." 

For  Sanders, 
living    in  resi- 
dence has  been 
both  an  emo- 
tional burden 
and  a  finan- 
cial challenge. 
"The  cost  of  liv- 
ing here  is  go- 
ing to  be  huge," 
she  said,  "because 
we  are  not  taking  anything  with 
us  [when  we  move  out].  We  had 
to  throw  out  a  brand  new  blender, 
a  wedding  gift,  because  it  was  in- 
fested with  bugs.  It's  just  frustrat- 
ing that  we  have  to  live  like  this." 


STARTING  OCTOBER  16,  2008  www.rciviva.ca/migrations 
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Tariq  Ali  talks  tough 

Author  and  activist  blasts  global  power  structures 


HILARY  BARLOW 

Associate  News  Editor 


"Dear  Friends,  it's  good  to  be  here 
again,  in  a  world  which  is  still  in  a 
bad  state  but  where  people  are  now 
hoping  that  some  things  will  change," 
began  Tariq  Ali,  the  Pakistani-British 
author,  playwright,  and  activist,  to  a 
full  crowd  at  OISE  on  Friday.  Ali  spoke 
on  a  wide  range  of  topics,  from  pow- 
er structures  in  his  home  country  of 
Pakistan  to  the  war  in  Afghanistan 
and  the  Israeli-Palestinian  conflict. 

He  began  with  the  recent  election 
of  Barack  Obama.  Thought  it's  a  his- 
toric accomplishment  for  African- 
Americans,  said  Ali,  Obama  is  not 
nearly  as  progressive  as  some  have 
painted  him.  "It's  a  development  in 
American  politics  which  is  of  his- 
toric importance  regardless  of  what 
he  does,"  he  said.  "I  keep  saying  this 
because  he  has  not  promised  to  do 
anything  too  radical,  or  anything 
radical." 

A  high-profile  activist  and  political 
commentator  for  decades,  known  for 
his  opposition  to  the  Vietnam  War, 
an  oft-repeated  anecdote  credits 
Ali  as  inspiration  for  John  Lennon's 
"Power  to  the  People."  Ali  reminisced 
on  his  experiences  from  this  era,  in- 
cluding his  meeting  with  Malcolm  X 
at  Oxford,  but  devoted  the  majority 
of  the  speech  to  current  events,  es- 
pecially in  Afghanistan. 

Throughout,  Ali  demonstrated  his 
absolute  opposition  to  the  war  and 
the  possibility  of  conflict  spilling  over 
into  other  countries  with  recent  U.S. 
incursions  in  Pakistan  and  Syria. 

"The  West  doesn't  totally  appreci- 
ate one  simple  factor:  that  the  Afghan 
people  do  not  like  being  occupied 
by  foreign  powers,"  he  said.  "Most 
people  don't  like  being  occupied 
by  foreign  powers."  Ali  argued  that 
Hamid  Karzai's  legitimacy  is  com- 
plicated due  to  Karzai's  construc- 
tion on  prime  Kabul  property.  He 
added  that  a  New  York  Times  report 
links  his  brother  to  drug  smuggling 


Author  Tariq  Ali  is  known  for  his 
decades  of  activism,  and  can  be 
credited  for  inspiring  John  Lennon's 
protest  ballad  "Power  To  The  People." 

(Karzai  has  denied  the  charges). 

Though  the  speech  was  mostly  de- 
voted to  international  issues,  Ali  had 
plenty  to  say  about  Canadian  politics 
and  foreign  policy.  "The  Afghan  War, 
in  which  Canadians  are  being  killed 
and  killing,  wasn't  an  election  issue 
at  all  when  a  majority  of  Canadians 
are  opposed  to  the  war,"  he  said. 
Ali  denounced  the  Ontario  school 
board  allowing  military  recruiters 
access  to  students  under  18,  saying 
"It's  appalling  that  this  is  going  on 
and  that  the  schools  and  education 
authorities  have  accepted  this  [...] 
It's  a  way  to  militarize  a  society,  and 
for  what?" 


For  the  full  interview,  |k 
head  to  thevarsity.ca  1^ 


In  an  e-mail  interview  with  The  Varsity, 
Ali  shared  his  thoughts  on  Islamophobia, 
political  poems,  and  student  activism. 

The  Varsity:  Why  do  you  think, 
despite  diversity  and  progress  in  the 
Islamic  world,  Islamophobia  and  the 
idea  of  a  monolithic  Islamic  culture 
persist  in  the  West? 

Tariq  Ali:  Because  the  West  needs 
an  enemy  and  so  stereotypical  views 
of  Islam  prevail.  It's  becoming  weari- 
some and  dangerous.  Most  intelligent 
analysts  in  the  United  States  know  that 
the  dominant  view  of  Islamic  culture  is 
simplistic  and  wrong,  but  the  media 
networks  (a  crucial  pillar  of  the  new 
order  in  the  West)  carry  on  regardless. 
Renegades  out  to  earn  a  quick  buck  (Ir- 
shad  Manji  [author  of  The  Trouble  with 
Islam  Today\  a  prime  example)  pander 
shamelessly  to  prejudice  and  become 
overnight  celebrities.  It  won't  last,  but 
while  it  does  it  threatens  many  people 
of  Muslim  origin. 

The  language  being  used  is  similar 
to  that  deployed  against  Jews  in  the 
last  century.  It  always  puzzles  me  that 
despite  the  near-obsession  with  the 
Holocaust  in  Western  culture  today 
(though,  alas,  not  at  the  time  Jews 
were  being  killed),  the  lessons  being 
learnt  are  so  narrow  in  scope  that 
people  learn  nothing. 

TV:  In  your  most  recent  book  (The 
Duel:  Pakistan  on  the  Flight  Path  of 
American  PowerJ,  you  quote  political 
and  social  commentary  in  the  form 
of  poetry.  Could  you  explain  this 
tradition  of  political  and  social  com- 
mentary by  poets  in  the  Islamic  world 
and/or  Pakistan? 

TA:  it  is  not  only  in  the  Islamic  world 
that  poets  and  writers  become  the  con- 
science of  the  country.  South  America 
is  replete  with  similar  instances.  In  my 
books  (including  The  Duel)  I  try  and  con- 
textualize  a  country's  political  culture. 
Sometimes  politics  and  culture  mix  well 
(Chile,  Venezuela).  At  other  times  cul- 
ture dominates  because  politics  is  petri- 
fied (Egypt  Iraq,  Pakistan  etc.) 


REVISIONIST  HISTORY 


Three  arrested  in  York  U  t)omb  hoax 

A  brown  paper  bag  reading  "1  AM  A 
BOMB"  was  left  on  a  bus  parked  at  York 
University  on  Saturday,  Nov.  8.  Once 
emergency  services  arrived  on  the 
scene,  thousands  of  people  were  evacu- 
ated from  a  300-yard  radius. 

A  bomb  squad  found  the  bag  was 
harmless. 

Duringtheevacuation,20-year-oldBre- 
anne  Grant  approached  the  police  and 
confessed  to  the  hoax.  Grant,  along  with 
24-year-old  Joshua  Boles  and  25-year- 
old  Sebastien  Kwidzinski,  are  charged 
with  false  message,  common  nuisance, 
and  mischief  interfering  with  property. 
— THOMAS  SACZKOWSKI 

Student  arrested  for  Intern^  threats 

A  Georgian  College  student  faces  charg- 
es after  posting  threatening  messages 
and  photos  on  the  Internet  last  week. 
The  27-year-old  student  reportedly  up- 
loaded images  of  himself  posing  with 
DIegal  guns  and  wrote  of  plans  to  carry 
out  property  damage  to  the  city  of  Bar- 
rie. 

Police  were  notified  and  seized  the 
student  on  his  way  to  class.  Though  the 
weapons  were  not  in  his  immediate  pos- 
session, police  took  fiim  into  custody 
after  they  determined  he  had  twice  the 
legal  amount  of  alcohol  in  his  body. 


Georgian  College  President  Brian 
Tamblyn  later  reassured  that  the  mes- 
sages posed  no  immediate  threat  to  the 
school. 

— BARBARA  KOWALSKI 

Nofinandaiaidfordiildiess 
common-law  partners,  says  Quebec 

A  Concordia  student  is  chaUenging  a 
Quebec  law  that  denies  her  financial  aid 
because  she  does  not  have  a  child  with 
her  common-law  partner  Edith  Tarn, 
a  .30-year-old  student  from  Vancouver, 
thought  she  qualified  because  her  com- 
mon-law partner  is  a  Quebec  resident. 
Quebec  does  state  that  an  out-of-prov- 
ince  student  is  eligible  for  aid  if  their 
spouse  is  a  Quebec  resident.  However, 
the  province  says  the  couple  must  fulfill 
one  of  two  conditions:  a  civil  union  or 
marriage,  or  live  together  with  a  child. 
Tarn  told  reporters  that  when  she  ap- 
plied for  a  loan  in  2006,  a  student  aid 
official  joked,  "Maybe  you  should 
get  pregnant."  According  to  the  Mon- 
treal Gazette,  she  filed  a  discrimina- 
tion complaint  this  week  with  the 
Quebec  Human  Rights  Commission. 
Representatives  working  on  the  case  are 
considering  a  class  action  suit  to  include 
students  in  simflar  circumstances,  said 
the  Gazette. 
— AISHAJAMAL 


Professor  Paul  Zarembka  addresses  a  Sidney  Smith  crowd  at  Friday's  9/11  conference,  called  "Critical 
Perspectives  on  9/11  and  Canada's  War  on  Terror."  Zarembka's  talk  focused  heavily  on  his  book  The  Hidden 
History  of 9-11-2001. 
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Preparation  Seminars 


*  Complete  30-Hoitr  Seminars 

•  Convenient  Weekend  Schedule 

*  Proven  Test>Taking  Strategies 

*  Experienced  Course  Instructors 

*  Compreliensive  Study  Haterials 

•  Simulated  Practice  Exams 

•  Limited  Class  Size 

*  Free  Repeat  Policy 

•  Personal  Tutoring  Available 

•  Thousands  of  Satisfied  Student 


OXFORD  SEMINARS 

416-924-3240 
1-800-269-6719 
www.oxfordseminars.ca 
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BETTER  RIBS 
BETTER  WINGS 
BETTER  PRICES 


•  Sunday  Nite  Vz  Price  Nachos 

•  Monday  Nite  Vz  Price  Wings 

•  Tuesday  Nite  Vz  Price  Pizzas 

•  Wednesday  Nite  Vz  Price  Pastas 

•  Thursday  Nite  Fr^li  Mussels 

$4.^/lb  Choice  of  2  delicious  sauces 

Weekend  Bmnch  11am-3pm 


410  BLOORST.W. 

(at  Brunswick) 

416-927-7337 


Explaining 
Religion 

Harvey  Whitehouse 

Professor  of  Social  Anthropology 
Head  of  the  School  of  Anthropology  & 
Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  University  of  Oxford 

Thursday,  November  27,  2008  6:00  p.m. 

George  Ignatieff  Theatre     15  Devonshire  Place 


Free  Admission 


Reception  to  Follow 


For  more  information,  visit  www.artsci.utoronto.ca, 
contact  events ©artsci.utoronto.ca  or  call  416-946-5937 
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Writers  Wanted. 

Write  for  News! 

Contact 
recruitment@thevarsity.ca. 


Discover  how  YOU  can 
make  a  difference 


Join  us  to  team  more  about  our 
16-month  professional 
masters  program 

Master  of  Forest 
Conservation 

(MFC) 

Information  Session 

Monday  December  1 ,  2008 
4:30  p.m.,  Room  1016B 
Earth  Scier>ces  Centre 
33  Willcocks  St 


For  more  information: 

caR:  416.978.0474 

or  email:  a)(enney@utoronto.ca 

wvm.forestry.utoronto.ca 


Water,  water  evefywliere,  but  not  a  drop  to  drink 

Communities  around  the  world  can't  access  clean  water,  says  activist  Maude  Barlow 


HILARY  BARLOW 

Associate  News  Editor 

The  auditorium  at  Trinity  Colleges 
Buttery  Wcis  filled  to  the  brim  last 
Friday,  welcoming  author  and  water 
access  activist  Maude  Barlow  to  a 
roundtable  on  glottal  water  issues. 
Attendees  were  mostly  middle-aged, 
though  the  event  was  free  to  students, 
as  participants  eagerly  lined  up  for 
the  Q  &  A  session. 

Barlow,  a  founder  of  the  Council  of 
Canadians  and  recent  UN  senior  advi- 
sor on  water  examined  water  access 
as  a  social  and  political  issue.  She 
argued  that  the  status  of  water  as  a 
tradable  good  in  North  America  and 
elsewhere  limits  access  for  the  poor 
and  damages  the  environment. 

When  larger  settlements  pollute 
their  own  supply,  said  Barlow,  they 
often  seize  water  from  a  smzJler,  less 
powerful  community.  One  example  is 
Mexico  City  piping  water  from  nearby 
indigenous  communities.  Closer  to 
home.  Barlow  cited  cases  where  First 
Nations  communities'  water  supply 
became  polluted  if  they  lived  down- 
stream from  the  Tcu-  Sands,  referred  to 
as  "Canada's  Mordor." 

Barlow  proposed  that  water  be 
made  a  public  trust.  She  cited  a  re- 
cent law  in  Vermont  that  limited  the 
amount  of  water  one  could  pump  for 
conmiercial  gain,  preserving  the  re- 
source for  times  of  shortage. 

"If  corporations  decide  on  water, 
only  the  wealthy  will  be  able  to  afford 
it,"  she  said.  Barlow  emphasized  the 
ecological  importance  of  healthy  wa- 
tersheds, saying,  "Nature  has  rights 


Maude  Barlow,  activist  and  recent  UN  senior  advisor,  speaks  on  barriers  to  accessing  clean  water  at  Hart  House  on 
Thursday,  Nov.  13.  Barlow  returned  to  campus  on  Friday  to  address  a  crowded  auditorium  at  Trinity  College. 


beyond  the  public  trust." 

Joining  Barlow  were  colleagues  Dr 
Aharon  Zohar.  a  lecturer  at  Haifa  and 
Hebrew  Universities,  and  professor 
Jennifer  McKay  of  the  University  of 
South  Australia. 

Zohar  spoke  at)out  the  complex  wa- 
ter issues  of  the  Middle  East,  including 
population  growth  outstripping  water 
supply  cmd  unequail  access  between 


countries  and  regions.  According  to 
Zohar,  water  even  plays  a  role  in  the 
Israeli-Palestinian  conflict,  admitting, 
"  When  both  sides  reach  a  peace 
agreement,  water  will  be  an  issue." 

McKay  backed  up  Barlow's  con- 
cerns about  commercial  control  of 
water,  citing  excunples  from  Austredia. 
"1  think  you've  got  to  be  very  Ccu^eful 
with  market  machinations." 


The  roundtable  addressed  grave 
concerns  but  made  room  for  cre- 
ative solutions.  Barlow  was  optimis- 
tic about  Obama's  win  in  the  United 
States,  emphasized  as  an  opportunity 
to  build  new  cilliances  for  water  rights. 
"We  have  [an]  economic  and  human 
crisis  of  global  proportions,"  she  said. 
"Sometimes  our  differences  are  not  so 
very  great." 
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Teach  English  en 
Kerean  Gevernment 
Schelarship 

Selected  scholars  will  receive  Korean  government 
scholarships  and  teach  English  in  after-school  classes 
at  Korean  elementary  schools. 

_  Eligibility 

•  Undergraduate  students  with  two  or  more  years  of  university 
education,  or  college/university  graduates 

•  Ethnic  Koreans  in  their  1st  or  2nd  year  of  college  /university 

_  Duties,  Allowance  &  Benefits 

•  Six  months  or  one  year  contract,  starting  February  2009 

•  Teaching  hours:  15hrs/week 

•  Allowance:  1.5  million  KRW/month (approximately  1,500  USD) 

•  Benefits:  round-trip  airfare,  housing,  settlement  allowance, 
medical  insurance,  cultural  experiences  and  Korean  language 

acquisition 

_  Application  Deadline:  November  28,  2008 

_  For  more  info:  visit  www.talk.go.kr  orwww.cakec.com 


Teach  English  at 
Public  Scheels  in 
Korea 

Program  sponsored  by  the  Keren  Ministry  of  Education. 
Participants  teach  English  in  public  schools 
across  Korea. 

_  Eligibility 

•  Minimum  of  Bachelor's  degree  from  an  accredited 
university 

•  Citizenship  from  a  country  where  the  primary  language  is 
English 

_  Duties,  Allowance  &  Benefits 

•  52  weeks  (Feb  26,  2009  ~  Feb  25,  2010) 

•  Teaching  hours:  8  hours/day,  5days/week 

•  Settlement  allowance,  Medical  insurance,  National  Pension 
Plan 

_  Application  Deadline:  December  15,  2008 

_  For  more  info:  visit  www.epik.go.kr  or  www.cakec.com 


For  further  information  please  contact  us  by  phone  at  416-920-3809  ext.242 
Korean  Education  Centre  at  The  Korean  Consulate 
555  Avenue  Road,  Toronto,  ON  M4V  2J7 
koreducation@gnnail.com 
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Gaza,  Stripped 

The  Israeli  blockade  of  Gaza  is  a  harsh  reminder  that     need  to  stand  up  for  Palestine 


Ahmed  Mahmoud 

"The  idea  is  to  put  the  Palestinians 
on  a  diet,  but  not  to  make  them  die 
of  hunger,"  said  Dov  Weisglass,  Ariel 
Sharon's  closest  advisor.  After  41 
years  of  military  occupation,  Israel 
is  slowly  choking  Gaza,  a  desolate 
remnant  of  the  former  Mandate  of 
Palestine.  It  is  bringing  a  civilian  pop- 
ulation to  the  brink  of  starvation,  a 
planned  humanitarian  catastrophe. 

For  many  years,  Israel  has  con- 
trolled Palestinians'  access  to  clean 
water  by  imposing  quotas.  Occasion- 
ally it  turns  off  the  tap  altogether, 
to  punish  Gazans  for  the  actions  of 
a  rogue  few.  UNICEF  reports  "most 
Palestinian  children  live  with  far  less 
than  the  recommended  daily  mini- 
mum amount  of  20  litres  of  clean  wa- 
ter" After  June  2006,  when  the  Israeli 


Air  Force  bombed  Gaza's  only  power 
plant — a  target  of  no  strategic  or 
military  importance — Gcizans  relied 
on  Israel  to  supply  them  with  power. 
B'Tselem,  an  Israeli  human  rights  ad- 
vocacy group  headquartered  in  Tel 
Aviv,  stated  in  a  press  release:  "Israel 
is  under  an  obligation  under  interna- 
tional law  to  make  reparation  for  the 
war  [crime]  it  committed." 

Needless  to  say,  Israel  never  atoned 
for  the  bombing.  Instead,  it  has  spent 
the  last  couple  of  months  enforcing  a 
blockade  and  denying  United  Nations 
Relief  and  Works  Agency  convoys 
passage  into  Gaza  to  deliver  critical 
aid  supplies  such  as  food,  fuel,  and 
medicine.  On  November  14,  much  of 
Gaza  City  plunged  into  darkness  as  it 
ran  out  of  fuel  to  run  the  same  power 
plant,  repaired  last  year. 

The  United  Nations,  Amnesty  In- 


ternational, Human  Rights  Watch, 
and  several  Nobel  laureates  and 
peace  activists  warned  of  a  looming 
humanitarian  crisis  if  Israel  does  not 
lift  its  blockade  as  soon  as  possible. 
Former  president  Jimmy  Carter  said 
that  the  blockade  amounts  to  the 
collective  punishment  of  1.4  million 
people  and  is,  by  any  moral  stan- 
dard, a  crime  against  humanity  and 
"a  heinous  atrocity."  On  Tuesday,  a 
group  of  European  lawmakers  said 
they  would  petition  the  European 
Union  to  suspend  a  preferential  trade 
agreement  with  Israel  due  to  what 
they  described  as  a  "cruel"  blockade 
of  Gaza. 

"Cruel"  is  an  understatement.  The 
Gaza  milieu  is  miserable,  far  worse 
than  most  of  us  can  imagine:  Gazans 
have  one  of  the  lowest  standards  of 
living  in  the  world,  under  an  occu- 


pation which  Bishop  Desmond  Tutu 
described  as  being  "worse  that  the 
Apartheid." 

The  Israeli  rejoinder  to  such  crit- 
icism— indeed  any  criticism — is 
its  claim  of  self-defense.  Sovereign 
countries  have  the  right  to  defend 
their  people  when  they  are  under 
threat.  But  Israel's  policies,  much 
like  Bush's  War  on  Terror,  have  put 
the  nation  at  greater  risk  of  reprisal 
rather  than  increased  security.  Isra- 
el has  created  an  environment  that 
fosters  terrorism.  The  psychologi- 
cal effect  the  occupation  is  having 
on  some  uneducated,  poor  Gazan 
teenagers — who  would  like  nothing 
more  than  to  take  revenge — has  cre- 
ated a  massive  pool  of  potential  sui- 
cide bombers.  It's  also  coarsened  a 
new  generation  of  Israeli  soldiers. 

While  there  is  no  justification  for 


terrorism,  it's  fair  to  assume  that  if 
Palestine  had  the  luxury  of  $3  bil- 
lion in  annual  military  aid  from  the 
United  States — if  it  could  purchase 
tanks  and  bombers — its  citizens 
wouldn't  have  to  resort  to  terrorism 
to  regain  expropriated  land.  For  now, 
Palestiniems  can  do  little  to  defend 
themselves  while  Israel  continues  to 
confiscate  their  land  and  bulldoze 
their  homes  to  make  way  for  new 
settlements  (deemed  illegal  by  the 
International  Court  of  Justice). 

In  the  face  of  intensifying  Israeli 
war  crimes,  impunity,  and  total  dis- 
regard for  international  law,  interna- 
tional civil  society  has  to  support 
Palestine  and  force  Israel  to  lift  its 
criminal  blockade  on  Gaza.  This  is 
the  most  reliable  path  to  freedom, 
justice,  equality  and  peace  in  the 
entire  region. 


The  craziest  party  that 
could  ever  be 


Hatred  and  childish  name-calling  is  killing  the  GOP,  argues  ALEX  NURSALL 


There's  been  much  speculation 
about  what  lost  the  election  for  the 
Republicans  (answer:  plenty),  but  in 
a  word,  the  most  significant  factor 
was  hate.  Hate  for  the  opposition. 
Hate  for  people  who  are  different.  A 
hate  that  will  eventually  destroy  the 
party  if  they  don't  make  some  seri- 
ous changes. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  smear 
tactics,  though  petty,  will  happen  in 
any  election.  But  the  Republicans' 
campaign  against  Obama  seemed  ex- 
tra vindictive.  From  the  claims  that  he 
was  in  cahoots  with  Bill  Ayers  to  the 
rumours  that  he  was  a  raging  social- 
ist, the  McCain  campaign  (especially 
Sarah  Palin,  who  seemed  to  know 
more  about  political  gossip  than  any 
of  the  issues)  pointed  fingers  in  an  at- 
tempt to  ruin  the  Democrats'  credibil- 
ity. Instead,  such  accusations  slowly 
ate  away  at  their  own. 

Hate  is  killing  the  GOP  The  intoler- 
ant attitudes  espoused  by  the  party 
and  its  supporters  drive  many  away. 
Whether  it's  Proposition  8,  the  racist 


remarks  made  by  participants  at  Re- 
publican rallies,  or  a  continued  reli- 
ance on  fear-mongering,  the  party's 
ideas  are  outdated — a  diversifying 
country  will  not  elect  a  group  that 
seems  bent  on  removing  rights  from 
a  majority  of  them. 

In  the  past,  the  Republicans  have 
relied  on  winning  over  Evangelical 
Christians.  But  this  time  a  fair  number 
of  Evangelical  youth  voted  Democrat, 
and  even  Gordon  College — an  Evan- 
gelical College  near  Boston — stood 
behind  Obama.  The  Republicans  are 
losing  their  base,  and  if  the  trend  con- 
tinues, they'll  be  nothing  more  than 
a  party  of  fanatics,  clutching  at  their 
guns  and  religious  texts,  weeping  bit- 
ter tears  for  an  America  that  never 
existed  in  the  first  place. 

The  party,  in  avoiding  accusations 
of  "elitism,"  has  been  accused  of  anti- 
intellectualism,  further  alienating 
those  who  might  have  stood  with 
them.  Although  they  may  have  solid 
support  among  white  voters  in  Appa- 
lachia,  this  won't  win  them  the  coun- 


try. Exploiting  people's  fear  of  the  un- 
known and  inflating  the  threat  posed 
by  anti-freedom  terrorists  is  ignorant 
and  pointless,  and  reflects  badly  on 
those  perpetuating  these  ideas. 

Part  of  the  GOP's  problem  is  those 
representing  them  in  the  media.  From 
Ann  Coulter  to  Rush  Limbaugh  to  the 
cast  of  Fox  News,  conservative  pun- 
dits draw  from  rumours,  broad  ex- 
trapolations (Obama  is  friends  with 
Ayers!),  to  flat  out  lies  (he  will  make 
us  USSA!).  Between  screaming  and 
name-calling,  they  are  no  better  than 
playground  bullies,  and  the  public  is 
beginning  to  notice. 

American  society  is  moving  away 
from  its  conservative  values.  The 
Republican  Party  needs  to  align  it- 
self closer  to  the  centre  in  order  to 
regain  political  ground.  A  platform 
of  hate  makes  the  respected  politi- 
cian seem  more  like  the  crazy  guy 
on  the  corner,  screaming  about  the 
invisible  threat  that's  always  out  to 
get  him.  And  no  one  wants  him  in 
the  White  House. 
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Hit  the  target,  miss  tlie  marl( 

Striking  outside  of  declared  war  zones  is  unethical  and  fonnents  insurgency 


Shonith  Rajendran 

"Ladies  and  gentleman,  we  got  him,"  de- 
clared administrator  Paul  Bremer  after 
Saddam  Hussein  was  captured.  Once 
head  of  the  Coalition  Provisioneil  Au- 
thority (which  oversaw  the  immediate 
aftermath  of  the  Iraq  invasion),  Bremer 
will  most  likely  be  remembered  as  the 
face  of  everything  the  United  States  did 
wrong  during  their  first  years  of  the  war. 
But  if  Bremer  is  the  face  of  failure,  Gen- 
era! David  Petraeus,  the  U.S.  command- 
er appointed  by  President  Bush  to  take 
over  the  mission  after  the  Democratic 
sweep  in  the  2006  mid-term  election, 
is  the  one  most  associated — rightly  or 
wrongly — with  the  U.S.  military's  for- 
tunes after  early  2007.  Petraeus,  whose 
appointment  was  reportedly  unani- 
mously opposed  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  is  known  for  having  retooled  mili- 
tary operations  to  enable  troops  to  fight 
unconventional  wars,  pcu^iculcu-ly  coun- 
terinsurgencies.  Yet  there  are  obstacles 
in  ensuring  the  continued  success  of 
programs  like  those  Petraeus  designed. 

Last  week.  The  New  York  Times  re- 
vealed that  President  Bush  issued  an 
order  in  2004  that  "streamlined  the  ap- 
proval process  for  the  military  to  act 
outside  officially  declared  war  zones." 
Recent  attacks,  like  the  September  3 
ground  assault  in  Pakistan  and  the  Oc- 
tober 26  strike  in  Syria,  indicate  the  seri- 


ous dangers  of  attempting  to  prosecute 
the  War  on  Terror  without  considering 
the  stability  of  geopolitical  hot  spots.  In 
the  U.S.  Army/Marine  Corps  Counterin- 
surgency  Field  Manual,  Petraeus  notes 
"political  power  is  the  central  issue  in 
insurgencies  and  counterinsurgencies," 
while  "the  insurgent  succeeds  by  sow- 
ing chaos  and  disorder  anywhere,  the 
government  fails  unless  it  maintains  a 
degree  of  order  everywhere." 

The  outcry  in  countries  like  Syria 
and  Pakistan — both  covered  under 
the  2004  executive  order,  and  recently 
attacked  by  the  U.S. — should  make 
policymakers  consider  whether  the 
short-term  gains  of  eliminating  high- 
value  targets  is  worth  the  instability 
that  results  from  these  incursions. 

That  some  countries  have  acceded 
to  U.S.  interests  makes  such  unilateral 
actions  even  harder  to  comprehend. 
Syria,  which  has  cooperated  in  the  past 
(despite  being  turned  into  a  pariah  by 
the  American  press),  was  instrumental 
in  securing  the  border  with  Iraq — today, 
military  commanders  estimate  that  less 
than  20  foreign  fighters  cross  into  Iraq 
every  month;  that  number  was  closer  to 
120  a  year  ago.  Pakistan's  cooperation 
with  the  U.S.  is  common  knowledge,  and 
a  continual  source  of  frustration  for  a 
new  government  trying  desperately  to 
convince  its  electorate  that  terrorism  is 
a  Pakistani  problem,  not  one  foisted  on 


the  nation  by  Americans.  The  U.S.  has 
undermined  the  authority  of  these  gov- 
ernments by  staging  operations  on  their 
grounds.  This  is  counterproductive  to 
U.S.  long-term  goals:  it  emboldens  those 
who  want  to  do  the  country  harm. 

What  do  Abu  Musab  al-Zarqawi, 
Saddam  Hussein,  Mullah  Dadullah, 
Baitullah  Mehsud,  and  Abu  Ghadiya 
have  in  common?  All  were  high-value 
targets,  and  all  were  killed  or  brought  to 
justice  (although  the  jury  is  still  out  on 
the  notoriously  secretive  Mehsud).  The 
War  on  Terror  continues  with  no  end  in 
sight.  The  rationale  behind  Bush's  2004 
executive  order  fails  to  account  for  the 
fact  that  there  is  always  another  bad 
guy,  another  angry  young  man,  and  an- 
other terrorist. 

There  was  excitement  in  the  room 
when  Bremer  made  his  famous  an- 
nouncement. Perhaps  we  thought  that 
something  significant  had  been  accom- 
plished, and  that  things  would  be  dif- 
ferent from  then  onward.  We  quickly 
received  a  rude  awakening  as  violence 
in  Iraq  continued  to  escalate.  It  wasn't 
until  2007,  with  the  Sunni  Revival  and 
General  Petraeus'  appointment,  that  the 
country  began  to  settle.  If  the  U.S.  is  to 
build  on  its  successes,  it  should  look  to 
Petraeus'  strategy.  It  should  avoid  desta- 
bilizing countries  with  attacks  that  are 
counter  to  its  own  interests  in  addition 
to  those  of  foreign  nations. 


Obamarama:  Hope  for  the  future 
and  distraction  from  the  present 


KELLI  KORDUCKI 

 Associate  Comment  Editor 

From  hip-hop  namedrops  to  an  inter- 
national deluge  of  newborn  babies 
named  in  his  honour,  it  seems  Ba- 
rack  Obama  is  everybody's  homeboy. 
Young,  handsome,  charming,  and 
fiercely  intelligent,  this  groundbreak- 
ing U.S.  president-elect  just  might  be 
the  most  popular  person  on  earth. 
Unsurprisingly,  the  media  has  become 
saturated  with  Obama-related  content 
since  his  November  4  victory,  drooling 
over  every  discernible  aspect  of  the 
future  president's  future  life.  The  New 
York  Times  wonders  which  elite  private 
school  will  win  the  trust — and  tuition — 
of  Barack  and  Michelle  (with  whom  we 
are  on  very  much  a  first-name  basis). 
On  the  subject  of  those  darling  girls, 
what  sort  of  puppy  would  best  befit 
presidential  poochdom?  Everyone 
from  "Dog  Whisperer"  Cesar  Millan  to 
The  Globe  and  Mail  has  weighed  in  on 


this  very  important  matter. 

The  Obamas'  recent  visit  to  the 
White  House  was  heralded  worldwide, 
and  a  familiar  dose  of  TLC  was  applied 
to  its  detailed  coverage.  The  Minne- 
apolis Star  Tribune  noted  that  Barack 
appeared  undaunted  and  reserved 
on  a  tour  of  his  new  digs,  proclaim- 
ing the  office  upgrade  "very  nice." 
Fashion  bloggers  have  had  a  field  day 
critically  deconstructing  the  aesthetic 
significance  of  Michelle  Obama's  red 
White  House  dress,  debating,  between 
praise,  whether  to  forgive  her  for  that 
black  widow  election  night  number 

Roughly  two  weeks  into  the  post- 
election euphoria  that  is  Obamarama, 
it's  difficult  to  pull  back.  After  all,  we 
endured  many  months  of  edge-of-your- 
seat  campaign  trail  drama  to  get  to  this 
point;  how  can  we  possibly  let  go  now? 

It  may  be  premature  to  wean  our- 
selves from  our  delight,  but  it's  time  to 
recognize  that  the  promise  of  a  new  era 
isn't  quite  enough  to  sideline  all  other 


current  events.  The  world  has  kept  turn- 
ing since  election  night.  A  peek  into  the 
world  outside  of  the  Obama  bliss  bubble 
requires  a  bit  of  initiative  and  a  lot  of 
bravery;  after  all,  nothing  dissolves  ela- 
tion like  a  good  hard  dose  of  reality. 

What  is  happening  beyond  Barack 
can  be  frightening.  Ongoing  conflict  in 
the  Democratic  Republic  of  Congo  has 
progressed  from  critical  to  dire  in  recent 
weeks,  resulting  in  death,  disease,  and 
displacement  on  a  massive  scale.  Ten- 
sions between  Russia  and  the  West  are 
rising,  complicated  by  volatility  from  the 
former  and  distraction  on  the  part  of  the 
latter  Then,  of  course,  there's  that  little 
matter  of  the  economy. 

Submerged  in  an  age  of  uncertainty, 
Barack  Obama  is  both  our  favourite 
spectacle  and  the  Annie  to  our  wea- 
ried morale,  reassuring  many  of  us 
that  the  sun  will,  in  fact,  come  out  to- 
morrow. Until  then,  we  have  today — 
and,  unfortunately,  there's  more  to  it 
than  our  buddy  Barack. 
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SHOSHANA  WASSER 

AsMciate  Arts  Editor 

As  the  crowds  stream  into  the  Art 
Gallery  of  Ontario  for  the  first  time 
in  three  years,  all  eyes  are  focused 
upwards.  A  curvaceous  blonde  wood 
staircase  floats  above  Walker  Court, 
the  historic  centre  of  the  AGO,  invit- 
ing patrons  to  travel  further  into  the 
newly  redesigned  gallery.  From  the 
staircase,  necks  crane  to  admire  the 
brand  new  sightline  through  Grange 
Park,  all  the  way  down  John  Street 
to  the  waterfront.  But  when  it  comes 
time  to  meet  the  man  responsible  for 
this  ethereal  remodeling,  the  press 
is  shaken  from  its  position  on  high. 

Frank  Gehry,  the  world-famous  ar- 
chitect renowned  for  his  work  on  the 
Guggenheim  Museum  in  Bilbao  and 
the  Walt  Disney  Concert  Hall  in  Los 
Angeles,  is  dressed  casually  for  the 
occasion.  On  the  stage,  he  stands  a 
good  head  shorter  than  Matthew  Teit- 
elbaum,  director  and  CEO  of  the  AGO. 
While  Teitelbaum  notes  the  majesty  of 
the  gallery's  $300  million  makeover, 
Gehry  is  humble  about  his  accom- 
plishment. "1  think  it's  a  real  Frank 
Gehry  building!  1  feel  like  it  is  [...]  but 
really,  for  me,  it's  just  coming  home." 

Surprisingly,  the  AGO  marks  the 
first  time  the  79-year  old  Toronto- 
nian  has  designed  a  building  in  his 
native  city.  Despite  his  ample  home- 
town pride,  Gehry  aimed  to  prevent 
his  redesign  from  being  too  "pushy," 
turning  the  previously  blank  and  un- 
assuming Dundas  Street  facade  into 
a  welcoming  "porch  for  the  city."  Just 
as  the  AGO  structure  succeeds  in  not 
overwhelming  the  neighbourhood,  it 
doesn't  detract  from  the  artistic  trea- 
sures within. 

"The  redesign  is  not  about  a  build- 
ing," remarked  Teitelbaum,  "it's  about 
the  experience  of  art."  The  AGO's 
collection  has  come  a  long  way  since 
1918,  when  the  former  Art  Gallery  of 
Toronto  contained  just  30  pieces.  The 
new  AGO  includes  more  than  4,300 
works,  organized  thematically  as  op- 
posed to  chronologically  throughout 
110  galleries.  In  the  European  gallery, 
Itcdian  baroque  works  are  now  dis- 
played mere  feet  away  from  the  sur- 
realists. Rembrandt  and  Gris  have  be- 
come neighbours  despite  the  250-year 
gap  between  their  births.  Movement 
between  galleries  is  designed  to  flow, 
with  natural  progressions  from  inti- 
mate chambers  to  sweeping  rotundas. 
The  new  AGO  is  for  wandering,  for  get- 
ting lost  in  artifacts  that  span  four  cen- 
turies and  dozens  of  countries. 

The  AGO  collection  features  its 
share  of  big  ncunes,  from  Bernini  to 


eico 
u  the  AGO 

Starchitect  Frank  Gehry's  redesign  opens  to  much  fanfare 


Rodin  to  Henry  Moore.  But  the  true  highlight  is  the  new 
Thomson  Gallery. 

"Me  and  Ken  Thomson,  we  really  out-shied  each  oth- 
er," laughed  Gehry.  "It  was  very  'aw  shucks.'"  Like  Geh- 
ry, the  late  Thomson  had  a  quiet  curiosity  that  shines 
through  his  collection  of  over  2,000  items  donated  to  the 
museum.  A  glass  case  in  front  of  the  Thomson  Gallery 
houses  a  jumbled  array  of  knickknacks:  ivory  triptychs, 


PHOTOS  BY  DAN  EPSTEIN 


tiny  model  ships,  and  intricately  decorated  Chinese 
snuff  bottles.  The  items  preview  each  of  Thomson's  30 
galleries,  revealing  his  eclectic  and  sophisticated  taste. 
Thomson  himself  contributed  $100  million  to  the  AGO's 
transformation,  cementing  his  reputation  as  one  of  Can- 
ada's foremost  patrons  of  the  arts.  Though  he  passed 
away  in  2006,  his  financial  and  artistic  donations  ensure 
that  the  new  AGO  will  suit  a  wide  variety  of  tastes. 


Creating  an  open  and  inclusive 
AGO  was  a  top  priority  for  the 
gallery's  administration,  with  "ac- 
cessibility" the  prime  buzzword. 
Though  adult  entrance  fees  have 
gone  up  to  $18  (described  by  Geh- 
ry himself  as  "highway  robbery"), 
university  students  can  visit  for  $  10 
with  valid  ID,  while  high  schoolers 
get  in  free  from  Tuesday  to  Friday 
after  school.  Admission  is  still  free 
for  everyone  on  Wednesday  nights 
from  6  p.m.  to  8:30  p.m.  Many 
exhibits  now  feature  interactive 
components  for  children  (and  nos- 
talgic undergrads),  as  well  as  de- 
signer chairs  and  benches  that  are 
just  as  attractive  as  the  paintings 
beside  them. 

Another  exciting  addition  is  the 
new  Young  Gallery,  a  contempo- 
rary exhibit  requiring  no  admis- 
sion fee.  Located  next  to  Grange 
Park,  the  spacious,  light-soaked 
room  is  home  to  works  by  up-and- 
comingCanadian  artists,  beginning 
with  David  Altmeyd  of  Montreal. 
His  mixed  media  sculpture  The 
Index  combines  broken  mirrors 
with  woodland  symbols  to  form 
a  thought-provoking  landscape. 
Some  great  contributions  can  be 
expected  from  OCAD,  whose  build- 
ing is  visible  outside  the  gallery's 
vast  windows. 

As  the  highly-anticipated  open- 
ing weekend  gave  the  public  its 
first  taste  of  the  transformation, 
line-ups  snaked  down  McCaul, 
through  Grange  Park,  all  the  way  to 
Beverley  Street.  The  line  afforded 
visitors  a  prime  view  of  the  back  of 
the  AGO,  which  now  features  a  blue 
titanium  tower  housing  much  of 
the  gallery's  contemporary  collec- 
tion. One  of  the  more  controversial 
aspects  of  Gehry's  plan,  the  futur- 
istic paneling,  is  oddly  juxtaposed 
with  the  original  Grange  Mansion 
gallery  sitting  quietly  below.  But 
nobody  in  line  is  looking  at  the 
Grange — all  eyes  are  focused  up- 
wards, towards  Gehry's  forward- 
thinking  vision.  The  new  AGO  has 
proven  its  relevance  in  the  cultural 
life  of  our  city.  The  future  of  art 
and  architecture  in  Toronto  is  in 
good  hands. 


TOP:  A  view  from  the  Galleria  reveals 
the  Dundas  streetscape.  BOTTOM: 
Frank  Gehry  describes  his  vision  for  a 
21st-century  art  gallery. 
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Banana  Boys\\\\s 
Hart  House 

Appealing  show  takes  a  surreal  look  at  racial  identity 


JANE  BAO 

Varsity  Staff 


A  sold-out  crowd  devoured  Banana 
Boys  on  its  Wednesday  night  opening 
at  Hart  House.  The  play,  performed  by 
Asian  theatre  company  Fu-Gen,  is  an 
adaptation  of  Terry  Woo's  novel  that 
first  hit  the  stage  in  2004.  The  title  re- 
fers to  assimilated  Asian-Canadians: 
yellow  on  the  outside,  white  on  the 
inside.  The  storyline,  which  follows 
five  Chinese-Canadians  through  uni- 
versity and  beyond,  is  a  little  harder 
to  pin  down. 

We  open  with  the  funeral  of  Rick 
Wong  (Jeff  Yung),  the  slick  hustler 
with  high  cheekbones,  who  is  one 
of  five  Chinese-Canadian  friends  at 
the  University  of  Waterloo.  The  boys 
bond  over  alcohol  and  discuss  rela- 
tionships, parents,  and  racism — until 
Rick  abemdons  his  buddies. 

In  a  striking  scene,  he  learns  from  a 
language  tape  how  to  be  a  moneyed, 
Fresh-Off-the-Boat  immigrant,  supe- 
rior to  those  "mainland  bottom-feed- 
ers." (Meiinland  China  is  distinguished 
from  the  more  affluent  Hong  Kong 
cind  Tciiwan,  though  the  play  doesn't 
address  the  Boys'  provenance.)  Rick 


decides  that  class  trumps  race,  and 
he  wants  to  be  a  winner — no  politi- 
cal solidarity,  no  more  "one  of  us!"  He 
storms  out  after  what  the  Boys  call 
"the  mother  of  all  fights"  and  every- 
body moves  on,  until  his  funeral. 

Rick's  "mindshifts"  in  time — thanks 
to  pills  and  alcohol — loosely  frame 
the  story's  flow.  Such  flashes  don't 
make  for  the  most  lucid  storytelling, 
but  the  play  unfolds  with  episodes  in  a 
mostly  chronological  order.  The  wan- 
dering nature  of  the  play  allows  for  its 
saving  grace:  fantastical  and  hilarious 
sequences  that  stray  from  realism. 

Mike  Chow's  (Christian  Feliciano) 
career,  for  example,  is  framed  as  a 
multiple  choice  question  on  a  game 
show,  complete  with  booty-shaking 
pageantry  and  a  screaming  fan  plant- 
ed in  the  audience.  The  decision  is 
made  when  Mama  Chow  bodyslams 
her  son  into  the  correct  answer  (A. 
Doctor).  In  another  scene,  love  is  a 
battlefield.  Luke  (Byron  Abalos),  as 
the  good  Sergeant,  explains  via  Venn 
diagrams  why  the  Banana  Boys  can't 
get  a  date. 

Consequently,  the  play  suffers 
when  reality  drags  on  for  too  long. 
As  the  fourth  and  final  acts  focus 


increasingly  on  Rick's  drug-fuelled 
freak-outs,  the  story  loses  momen- 
tum. By  the  time  Rick  implores  Mike 
to  follow  his  dreams  of  becoming  a 
writer — "let  my  story  teach  them 
their  dreams  are  possible  and  this 
Banana  Boy  shit  is  not  getting  them 
anywhere" — I  feel  like  I've  seen  this 
prophet-from-beyond-the-grave 
shtick  a  thousand  times. 

The  cast  of  five  is  undeniably  talent- 
ed— switching  from  their  Banana  Boy 
personas  to  play  girlfriends,  grannies, 
and  white  dudes,  they  tackle  every 
role  with  relish,  even  when  forced 
to  speak  cringe-worthy  lines  like  "1 
realize...!  loved  you  the  most."  Shel's 
(Darrel  Gamotin)  good-boy  sincerity 
charms  the  audience,  and  Karl  Ang  is 
right  at  home  as  Dave  the  DJ,  having 
taken  on  similar  roles  in  past  Fu-Gen 
productions. 

Banter  is  the  strongest  suit  of  play- 
wright Leon  Aureus — the  characters 
are  so  fleshed  out  that  I  noticed  only 
afterwards  they  each  conveniently 
represent  a  "type"  of  Asian.  And 
movement  coach  Clare  Preuss  defi- 
nitely earned  her  paycheque — the 
exaggerated  physical  antics  had  the 
house  howling. 


BANANA  BOYS  N  THE  HOOD:  (L-R)  Jeff  Yung  as  Rick,  Christian  Feliciano  as 
Mil<e,  Karl  Ang  as  Dave,  Byron  Abalos  as  Luke,  and  Darrel  Gamotin  as  She!. 


Identity  is  the  play's  central  ques- 
tion, and  it's  never  more  apparent 
than  Rick's  death  by  mirror  shard  to 
the  chest.  ("Self-image  would  be  the 
death  of  me,"  he  quips.)  There's  ob- 
session with  cataloguing:  Luke  keeps 
a  running  "racial  incident  log,"  from 
which  he  narrates  cases,  filed  by  num- 
ber In  nightmare  sequences,  the  guys 
dissect  Mike  and  make  an  inventory 
of  his  insides  (A  Michael  Buble  CD  in- 
stead of  intestines  and  an  MCAT  book 
where  his  heart  should  be). 

The  enumeration  plays  off  the 
Asian  math  nerd  stereotype,  but  it's 
also  how  we  piece  together  identity: 
combing  through  memories  and  try- 
ing to  find  patterns.  For  the  Banana 
Boys,  ethnicity  is  never  out  of  mind. 
This  preoccupation  is  perhaps  best 


embodied  by  Luke,  who  fumes  that 
Asians  sit  back  and  tolerate  the  bul- 
lying, and  whose  own  anger  is  sup- 
posed to  compensate  for  that  docility. 
Is  there  such  a  thing  as  moving  past 
racial  identity?  The  ending  suggests 
that  the  guys  are  only  held  back  by 
their  identifying  as  Banana  Boys,  but 
how  much  of  their  bond  comes  from 
sharing  the  Chinese-Canadian  experi- 
ence? A  major  criticism  of  the  play,  on- 
and  off-stage,  is  the  rejection  of  cul- 
tural heritage.  How  do  you  embrace 
that  culture  without  descending  into 
simplistic  politics  of  race? 

These  are  difficult  questions,  and 
the  pat  ending  of  Banana  Boys  doesn't 
even  come  close  to  addressing  them. 
Fortunately,  the  brilliance  of  the  play's 
detours  are  much  more  memorable. 
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VEGETARIANISM 


As  controversies  around 
meat  production  grow, 
so  does  the  practice  of 
vegetarianism.  It  is  common  in 
many  cultures  around  the  world, 
often  due  to  religious  restrictions 
placed  on  consumption  of  meat  or 
animal-based  products.  Amongst 
some  of  the  most  famous  vegetar- 
ians are  Cheu-les  Darwin,  Mark 
Twain,  and  Socrates. 

Vegetarianism  is  broader  than 
the  simple  exclusion  of  meats. 
There  are  lactovegetariems,  who 
consume  milk  and  cheese  but 
not  eggs  or  meat;  ovovegetarians, 
who  exclude  dairy  and  meats  but 
consume  eggs;  and  vegans,  who 
eat  only  plant-based  foods  and 
exclude  all  meat,  eggs  and  dairy 
products  from  their  diet. 

Canada's  Food  Guide  compart- 
mentalizes a  healthy  diet  into  four 
main  food  groups,  including  meat, 
eggs,  and  dairy.  How  do  vegetar- 
ians maintain  their  health  with 
what  seems  like  a  gaping  hole  in 
their  diet  options? 

There  is  a  separate  vegetarian 
food  guide  that  acknowledges 
these  exceptions  and  comprises 
modified  food  groups.  It  includes 
grains,  legumes  and  other  pro- 
tein-rich foods,  fruits,  vegetables, 
and  calcium-rich  foods.  For  a 
typical  vegetarian,,  satisfying 
the  daily  nutrient  intake  require- 
ments is  not  as  big  a  challenge 
as  one  might  presume.  Though 
meats  are  an  importcint  source  of 
protein,  B  vitamins,  phosphorus, 
iron,  magnesium,  and  zinc,  they 
can  also  be  high  in  saturated  fat. 
Many  diseases  can  also  be  spread 
through  the  consumption  of  im- 
properly cooked  or  stored  meat. 
Tofu,  soy-based  products,  beans, 
and  legumes  are  an  excellent  al- 
ternative source  of  protein,  and 
contain  a  multitude  of  essential 
nutrients. 

In  more  restrictive  diet  practic- 
es, such  as  veganism,  it  becomes 
challenging  to  maintain  a  healthy 
diet.  Nutrients  such  as  zinc,  cal- 
cium, iron,  vitamins  B2  and  B12 
as  well  as  vitamin  D  are  espe- 
cially difficult  to  accommodate 
into  a  diet  that  excludes  all  dairy 
and  egg  products.  While  vitamin 
supplements  and  fortified  foods 
are  commonly  incorporated  into 
vegan  diets,  there  are  certain 
food  sources  that  provide  some 
important  nutrients. 

Zinc  can  be  found  in  beans, 
nuts,  seeds,  and  whole-grains. 
Calcium  and  iron  can  be  obtained 
from  almonds  and  leafy  green 
vegetables.  Vitamins  812  and  B2 
are  in  soy  products,  nuts,  seeds, 
and  meat  analogues.  The  primary 
source  of  vitamin  D  is  exposure 
to  sunlight.  Milk  and  non-dairy 
soymilk  is  often  fortified  with  vi- 
tamin D  for  this  reason. 

Although  it  may  sound  like 
extra  work  to  stay  healthy  as  a 
vegetarian  or  vegan,  many  actu- 
ally make  the  switch  to  vegetari- 
anism because  of  the  proposed 
health  benefits.  Vegetarian 
diets  are  often  lower  in  fat  and 
carcinogens,  include  higher  an- 
tioxidant consumption,  and  con- 
tain more  fibre.  This  translates 
to  lower  risk  of  obesity,  lower 
blood  pressure,  decreased  risk 
of  heart  disease,  some  cancers 
and  kidney  disease,  as  well  as 
better  gastrointestinal  health. 


Science  and  religion 
should  remain  separate 
domains 


Brian  Alters  discusses  the  controversy 
surrounding  evolution 


MEHREEN  MAQSOOD 


Brian  Alters  is  in  vehement  op- 
position of  teaching  creationism 
and  intelligent  design  in  scientific 
classrooms.  Recently,  U  of  T  biol- 
ogy students  had  the  opportunity 
to  hear  him  speak  about  the  issues 
surrounding  evolution. 

Macroevolution  is  the  theory 
that  all  organisms  on  Earth  are 
descended  from  a  common  ances- 
tor or  ancestral  gene  pool.  Current 
species  are  merely  one  stage  in 
the  process  of  evolution,  and  their 
diversity  can  be  accounted  for  by 
much  speciation  and  extinction.  In 
diametric  opposition,  Creationism 
maintains  that  a  deity  created  the 
universe,  and  all  that  is  in  it.  An- 
other creationist  tautology  is  that 
the  Earth  is  thousands — rather 
than  billions — of  years  old,  a  view- 
point that  differs  from  the  scien- 
tific community. 

During  his  humourous  presen- 
tation. Alters  illuminated  the  role 
of  creationism  and  its  impact  on 
the  general  population.  The  talk 
focused  on  the  unscientific  nature 
of  creationism  theory,  and  its  mis- 
placement in  scientific  classrooms. 
He  showed  a  video  illustrating  that 
many  accept  intelligent  design  as 
a  comfortable  mix  of  science  and 
religion.  However,  the  number  of 
people  who  accept  the  theory  of  in- 
telligent design  is  not  the  issue  for 
Alters.  As  illustrated  in  the  contro- 
versial book.  Of  Pandas  and  People, 
religion  has  begun  to  permeate  the 
domain  of  science.  Alters  made  it 
clear  that  he  believes  domains  for 
religion,  such  as  temples,  church- 
es, and  mosques,  should  remain 
separate  from  domains  for  science, 
namely  classrooms. 

Alters  used  the  example  of  cre- 
ationist-based museums,  which 
display,  among  other  things,  ex- 


hibits in  which  dinosaurs  and  hu- 
mans coexist,  a  phenomenon  that 
never  actually  happened.  He  also 
explained  the  arguments  on  both 
sides  of  the  Kitzmiller  v.  Dover  Area 
District  trial,  in  which  he  served  as 
an  expert  witness.  In  2005,  Tammy 
Kitzmiller  and  eleven  other  par- 
ents successfully  sued  the  Dover 
Area  School  District  over  its  deci- 
sion to  present  intelligent  design 
as  an  alternative  explanation  to 
evolution. 

During  the  question-and-answer 
period.  Alters  emphasized  that 
people  reject  evolution  because  it 
undermines  their  faith.  For  many, 
accepting  evolution  might  mean 
they  have  nothing  to  fall  back  on. 
Alters  noted  that  "people  do  want 
to  believe  they  will  see  their  chil- 
dren again  after  they  pass  away, 
or  their  parents,  or  they  want  to 
know  they  will  be  rewarded  for 
their  good  deeds." 

However,  the  two  concepts  do 
not  have  to  be  mutually  exclusive. 
Alters  cites  an  evolutionary  biolo- 
gist who  believes  very  strongly  in 
evolution,  but  states  that  it  does  not 
prevent  him  from  believing  in  Islam. 
The  resistance  to  new  ideas  can  be 
a  combination  of  scientific  illiteracy, 
religious  illiteracy  and,  most  impor- 
tantly, fear.  In  Alters'  view,  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  the  average  person  to  grasp 
these  concepts  in  such  great  depth. 

In  addition,  the  idea  of  evolution 
may  not  be  accepted  simply  because 
it  seems  absurd  at  face  value.  "Sup- 
pose you  told  people  two  hundred 
years  ago  that  you  would  take  some 
dinosaur  goo  and  metal,  some  guys 
are  gonna  get  in,  fly  to  the  moon, 
put  a  flag  on  and  play  golf,  come 
back  out  and  become  Senator!"  says 
Alters.  "Who  would  believe  you?" 

The  field  of  evolutionary  biology 
has  many  implications  in  society. 
According  to  Alters,  "AIDS  could 


probably  be  cured  by  evolutionary 
biology."  However,  research  is  usu- 
ally based  on  human  needs  and 
what  is  lucrative,  and  determining 
where  life  originated  has  no  spin-off 
value.  For  this  reason,  research  is 
not  as  focused  on  creating  life  in  a 
lab  as  it  is  on  finding  new  kinds  of 
resistance  to  bacteria. 

Alters  discussed  the  creation- 
ism vs.  evolution  debate  on  a  larger 
scale,  explaining  how  it  resonates 
differently  in  different  parts  of  the 
world.  In  China,  there  is  no  trouble 
with  creationism  at  all — it  is  simply 
not  allowed.  Currently,  Alters  is  con- 
ducting research  in  the  Middle  East 
and  Pakistan,  investigating  the  role 
of  religion  in  early  and  later  educa- 
tion. It  seems  that  education  at  the 
middle  and  high  school  levels  has 
many  religious  references  and  the 
Quran  is  interwoven  with  scientific 
facts.  However,  at  the  university 
level  there  is  much  more  of  a  sepa- 
ration between  religion  and  science, 
as  topics  are  generally  examined 


more  objectively,  ^hat  accounts 
for  this  difference?  Alter  noted  that 
the  scientific  community  does  not 
allow  religious  undertones  in  publi- 
cations, and  that  universities  would 
lose  credibility  if  they  incorporated 
religion  into  scientific  publications. 
Access  to  this  type  of  information  is 
particularly  difficult  due  a  sensitiv- 
ity towards  religious  questioning. 

Raised  fundamentally  Christian, 
Alters  grew  up  thinking  evolution 
was  "bad"  and  was  amazed  at  the 
strong  clash  of  opinions  about  the 
issue.  He  attended  Christian  el- 
ementary and  high  schools  before 
joining  a  seminary.  His  upbringing 
and  the  disputes  to  which  he  was 
exposed  pushed  him  towards  study- 
ing evolutionary  biology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California,  and 
completing  a  PhD  in  science  educa- 
tion. He  has  written  several  biol- 
ogy textbooks  and  is  a  co-author  of 
Defending  Evolution,  which  aims  to 
teach  evolution  effectively,  despite 
recent  controversies. 


Blood-suckers  demystified 

Bill  Schutt's  new  book  shows  that 
"feeding  on  blood  is  a  tough  way  to  make  a  living" 


ANDREA  YEOMANS 

^  Science  Editor^^ 

Sanguivores — animals  and  insects  that  feed  on 
blood — are  often  regarded  with  low  esteem.  Men- 
tion leeches  or  vampire  bats  and  the  average  per- 
son is  less  than  impressed,  believing  these  spe- 
cies are  on  the  hunt  for  human  blood. 

However,  much  of  what  has  become  common 
knowledge  about  blood-suckers  is  a  myth.  Dis- 
pelling these  misconceptions  is  the  focus  of  Bill 
Schutt's  new  book  Dark  Banquet:  Blood  and  the 
Curious  Lives  of  Blood-feeding  Creatures,  in  which 
he  presents  a  comprehensive  look  at  a  variety  of 
sanguivores. 

The  book  is  divided  into  three  sections,  the  first 
of  which  takes  readers  through  a  tropical  forest  on 


the  hunt  for  vampire  bats.  Schutt's  expert  knowl- 
edge of  these  flying  mammals  makes  for  an  engag- 
ing read.  He  illustrates  the  differences  between 
the  three  types  of  vampire  bat,  while  clarifying 
how  they  became  associated  with  Dracula-related 
horror  stories. 

Leeches  are  the  next  species  investigated. 
Schutt  describes  their  storied  history,  from 
George  Washington's  deathbed  to  their  use  in 
hospitals  today.  He  also  gives  an  in-depth  look 
at  how  medicinal  leech  production  has  become 
a  profitable  industry,  spawning  companies  like 
Leeches  USA. 

Finally,  Schutt  delves  into  the  mysterious  world 
of  blood-sucking  insects.  From  bed  bugs  to  ticks, 
mites,  and  chiggers,  he  makes  a  good  case  for  why 
you  should  leave  that  free  couch  on  the  curb.  In  a 


chapter  aptly  titled  "Sleeping  with  the  Enemy," 
he  explains  why  bed  bugs — Cimex  lectularis  in 
particular — are  able  to  thrive  in  human  beds. 
"Generally,  bed  bugs  respond  negatively  to 
light  and  actively  seek  out  rough,  dry  surfaces 
that  are  at  least  partially  darkened,"  he  writes. 

In  addition  to  his  scientifically  accurate  ac- 
counts, Schutt  provides  the  reader  with  his- 
torical information  and  the  origins  of  terms, 
names,  and  ideas.  Scientific  concepts  are  pre- 
sented in  ways  interesting  for  the  expert  yet 
easy  to  understand  for  those  with  no  previous 
knowledge.  Personal  anecdotes  and  additional 
quotes  from  the  likes  of  Charles  Darwin  round 
out  this  well-paced  book. 

Though  Schutt's  descriptions  are  vivid  and 
clear,  Patricia  J.  Wynne's  striking  illustrations 
are  helpful  visual  aids.  Throughout  the  book, 
they  diagram  species  and  ideas  that  are  dif- 
ficult to  visualize,  or  that  readers  may  not  be 
familiar  with.  Schutt's  footnotes  are  another 
welcome  inclusion,  providing  the  reader  with 
extra  information  and  humourous  asides. 

Dark  Banquet  provides  a  wide-ranging  guide 
to  the  world  of  sanguivory.  While  it  won't  turn 
chiroptophobes  into  bat-lovers,  readers  will 
gain  a  new  perspective  on  the  curious  lives  of 
blood-feeding  creatures. 
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PRASHANNTH  RASAIAH 


The  Varsity  Blues  women's  water  polo  team  made  It  look  easy 
against  the  Queen's  Golden  Gaels.  On  Nov.  9,  the  Blues  played 
two  gruelling  games  to  end  the  regular  season.  The  Blues, 
playing  at  home  in  the  Athletic  Centre,  wrapped  up  their  last 
match  of  the  season  with  flair  and  steady  confidence.  Their 
14-13  win  over  the  OUA  championship  contending  Carleton 
Ravens  earlier  that  day  gave  the  team  momentum.  In  the  fol- 
lowing game  against  the  Gaels,  they  maintained  a  seven-goal 
lead  throughout  the  second  half. 


The  Blues  managed  to  hit  most  of  their  dry  passes  with 
dangerous  efficiency,  with  an  offence  that  had  no  problem 
penetrating  the  Gaels  goal  zone.  They  displayed  physical 
dominance  over  Queen's  up  front  and  in  the  mid-zone  in  the 
first  half.  Toronto  scored  from  the  middle  when  pressed  back, 
expertly  coordinating  their  passing  game.  The  Blues'  defence 
was  sharp,  limiting  any  possible  Queen's  counter-attack  or  of- 
fensive turn.  Toronto  kept  ahead  by  at  least  five  goals  in  the 
first  half,  giving  the  opposition  no  time  to  recover  from  their 
attack.  The  second  half  of  the  game  saw  a  consistent  and  un- 
shaken Toronto  continue  to  play  the  same  solid  defence.  Yet 


the  Gaels  managed  to  bolster  their  defence  in  stemming  a 
flurry  of  goals  by  stepping  up  their  physical  game  and  player 
marking. 

Toronto  scored  a  decisive  14-6  victory  over  the  Golden 
Gaels  with  Casey  Pottier  and  Nicole  Brown  leading  the  Blues' 
scoring  board  with  three  goals  each.  The  victory  marked  the 
end  of  the  Blues'  successful  2008  season  where  they  finished 
with  seven  wins  and  only  one  loss  in  their  first  game  of  the 
season  against  Carleton.  The  team  will  now  prepare  for  the 
2008  OUA  Water  Polo  Championship  at  Carleton  University  on 
Nov.  22  and  23. 


MAN  AND  MACH 


INVESTIGATING  HOW  TECHNOLOGY  IS  REVOLUTIONIZING  THE  WORLD  OF  SPORTS 


It's  time  for  Canada  to  invest  in  sports  engineering  programs 


MATT  McKAY 

Associate  Sports  Editor 

Developing  sports  technology  programs  in 
Canada  will  help  to  engineer  a  healthier  and 
more  prosperous  future. 

Sports  equipment  researchers  and  design- 
ers from  Canadian  universities  say  increased 
and  prolonged  financial  support  for  such 
programs  will  aid  not  just  elite  athletes,  but 
weekend  warriors  and  industries  as  well. 

Currently,  there  are  no  sports  engineering 
programs  for  students  at  any  level  at  Cana- 
dian universities. 

The  closest  Canada  has  to  any  type  of  insti- 
tution for  sport  equipment  innovation  is  the 
Own  the  Podium  (OTP)  program,  launched  in 
January  2005. 

After  Canada  failed  to  win  gold  at  both  the 
1976  Summer  Olympics  in  Montreal  and  the 
1988  Winter  Olympics  in  Calgary,  the  OTP 
program  and  its  estimated  $125  million  bud- 
get pledged  to  help  Canada  win  not  just  gold, 
but  the  most  medals  at  the  2010  Winter  Olym- 
pics in  Vancouver. 

Martin  Brouillette,  a  professor  of  mechani- 
cal engineering  at  the  University  of  Sher- 
brooke,  has  researched  and  designed  equip- 
ment for  several  large  sports  equipment 
manufacturers  and  Canada's  national  speed 
skating  team. 

Brouillette  explains  that  though  the  OTP 
program  invests  more  in  Canadian  athletes 
than  in  the  past  and  brings  together  Canada's 
13  winter  sport  federations  along  with  several 


other  national  committees  and  organizations, 
it  is  likely  temporary. 

"The  general  feeling  is  that  after  the  Olym- 
pics, all  of  this  is  going  to  die  down,"  Brouil- 
lette said.  "My  feeling  is  [the  OTP]  is  a  one 
time  thing.  There  doesn't  appear  to  be  a  long 
term  vision." 

For  a  permanent  sports  forum  or  organiza- 
tion to  bring  together  trainers,  nutritionists, 
coaches,  and  psychologists,  Canada  should 
follow  the  Australian  Institute  of  Sports' 
model. 

"They  actually  integrate  the  entire  sports 
community,  including  the  scientists,  into 
whatever  they're  doing,"  Brouillette  said.  "All 
the  scientific  aspects  of  sports  are  being  in- 
vestigated, including  the  technology." 

New  training  techniques  are  being  devel- 
oped for  high  performance  athletes.  The  new 
technologies  and  products  that  arise  from 
these  interactions  could  be  very  lucrative. 

"If  we  win  more  medals,  people  are  hap- 
pier and  do  more  sports  so  they're  in  better 
shape  and  we  sell  a  bunch  of  gadgets  and 
make  a  bunch  of  money,"  Brouillette  said. 
"But  [Canada  has  not]  evolved  to  the  point 
where  technology  is  important  at  the  higli 
performance  level  to  the  extent  that  other 
countries  are  doing." 

While  on  sabbatical  in  2001,  David  Pears- 
all,  lead  researcher  at  McGill  University's  ice 
Hockey  Research  Group  (IHRG),  traveled  to 
Cologne,  Germany,  where  he  saw  the  effect 
of  combining  researchers  from  different  as- 
pects of  sports. 


"[They  have  researchers]  from  traditional 
phys-ed  to  marketing  to  broadcast  sports 
to  sport  medicine  and  equipment  design," 
Pearsall  said.  "So  you  have  10,000  students 
employed  just  in  sport-related  functions.  It's 
very  viable." 

Pearsall  has  seen  how  this  works  in  Can- 
ada. The  IHRG's  collaboration  with  Bauer 
Hockey  has  led  to  several  of  Its  researchers 
being  hired  either  by  Bauer  or  another  hock- 
ey equipment  manufacturer. 

"So  that's  an  example  where  by  training 
people  here  actually  helps  draw  in  industry  to 
stay  in  Canada,"  Pearsall  said,  "Kind  of  like  if 
you  build  [the  sports  programs,  sports  indus- 
try] may  come  in  terms  of  huddling  around 
the  centres." 

Though  there's  no  shortage  of  students 
showing  interest  in  sports  technology  pro- 
grams, an  institution's  fate  depends  on  the 
demand  for  sports  technology  graduates 
from  Canada,  says  Darren  Stefanyshyn,  a  me- 
chanical engineer  and  associate  professor 
from  the  University  of  Calgary. 

Working  for  large  multi-billion  dollar  com- 
panies like  Adidas  and  TaylorMade,  Stefany- 
shyn noticed  the  lack  of  engineers  on  staff. 

"Because  the  one  thing  1  would  hate  is  [...] 
to  set  to  up  a  program,  train  and  educate  the 
students  in  [sports  engineering]  and  then 
have  no  place  for  them  to  go  or  no  positions 
that  are  available,"  Stefanyshyn  said. 

Graduates  from  any  reputable  engineering 
program  would  still  find  work;  it  just  might 
not  be  in  sports  engineering.  The  disciplines 
underlying  sports  engineering  are  the  same 
as  mechanical  engineering  and  biomedical 
engineering. 

"It's  not  the  field  in  itself.  It's  an  application 


domain.  You  could  be  designing  a  golf  club 
or  hockey  stick  or  could  be  designing  land- 
ing gear,"  Brouillette  said.  "The  science,  the 
technology,  and  the  skills  in  doing  that  are  all 
the  same." 

Professor  Roy  Jones,  head  of  Loughborough 
University's  Sports  Technology  Research 
Group  in  England,  agrees  with  Brouillette. 

"If  you  look  around  at,  for  example,  how 
many  graduates  doing  history  degrees  that 
we  produce;  well  Jesus,  how  many  historians 
do  we  need?"  Jones  said.  "Our  graduates — 
because  they've  gone  to  a  decent  university 
and  they've  undergone  a  good  training  pro- 
gram with  their  mind — they  go  everywhere." 

Pearsall  feels  that  by  combining  Canadian 
and  U.S.  markets,  there  will  be  an  opportuni- 
ty to  employ  students  wishing  to  work  in  the 
sports  engineering  field. 

A  top-down  initiative  would  be  the  most 
feasible  way  to  establish  sports  technology 
programs  in  Canada.  However,  developing 
these  types  of  programs  isn't  exactly  at  the 
top  of  any  governments'  list. 

"It's  not  really  up  there.  If  you  look  at  things 
like  stem  cell  research  and  subatomic  par- 
ticles, they're  putting  wads  of  money  to  make 
those  things  happen,"  Pearsall  said. 

Even  more  difficult  is  achieving  profession- 
al status  from  schools  across  Canada  and  the 
United  States  for  sporting  agencies  like  the 
IHRG. 

Professional  status  would  give  sporti^^ 
agencies  more  clout  to  make  change  happen,  ' 
but  anything  to  do  with  health  promotion  ' 
takes  time. 

"You're  looking  at  a  generational  change; 
something  you  need  like  20  years  to  make 
happen,"  Pearsall  said. 


The  Varsity 


Are  We  Equal  Yet? 


what  still  needs  to  be  done  for 
women's  equality? 

The  Status  of  Women  Office  wants 
to  hear  from  you. 

Visit 

www.status-women.utoronto.ca 

to  find  a  link  to  our  blog  and  more! 


The  University  of  Western  Ontario 
presents  an  exclusive  event  for  students  in  tlie  GTA: 

Graduate  Programs  in  Science 
Information  Night 


We  offer  MSc  and  PhD 
degrees  in: 

Applied  Mathematics 
Biology 
Chemistry 
Computer  Science 
Geology  &  Geophysics 
Mathematics 
Physics  &  Astronomy 
Statistics 


For  more  information  visit  us: 


As  well  as  interdisciplinary  stand  alone 
programs  in: 

Masters  in  Environment  &  Sustainability 
Accelerated  Masters  in  Geophysics  or  in 
Geology 

and  collaborative  MSc  and  PhD  degrees  in: 

Epidemiology  and  Biostatistics 
Planetary  Science 
Scientific  Computing 
•       Theoretical  Physics 

Tuesday  November  18 
5:00  -  8:00  pm 
Caledon  Room 

Intercontinental  Toronto  Centre 
225  Front  Street  West 


See  yeu  at  tM  game 

»  U  of  T  students  are  FREE! 


Hockey 

Saturday,  November  22 

Women  vs.  Laurier  -  7:30  p.m. 
Varsity  Arena 


Volieybali 

Friday,  November  21 

Women  vs.  Windsor  -  6:00  p.m. 
Sports  Gym 

Men  vs.  Windsor  -  8:00  p.m. 
Sports  Gym 


Saturday,  November  22 

Women  vs.  Western  -  6:00  p.m. 
Sports  Gym 

Men  vs.  Western  -  4:00  p.m. 
Sports  Gym 


TICKGtU)  BREAK 

www.TICKeTBReAK.Com 


»  www.varsityblues.cd 


workploces 

iV;'.'o"i!2008 


CLASSIFIEDS 


HELP  WANTED 


CHRISTMAS  GIFT  WRAPPERS 

Creative  individuals,  locations  -  Down- 
town Toronto,  North  Yorl<,  Brampton. 
Managers  to  $11.25/hour  +  bonuses. 
Wrappers  to  $9.45/hour.  Full  &  Part  Time 
Avail  -  December  1  -  24.  TO  APPLY,  GO 
TO;  www.TorontoWraps.com 


FRENCH  TUTOR 

From  France.  28  years  experience  as 
tutor  and  translator.  Help  with  your 
essays:  Form  and  Content.  Literature. 
Conversation  too.  bahiaone@sympatico. 
ca.  416-603-6333. 


EDITING 


TUTORING^ 


MATH,  STATS,  AND  SCIENCE  TUTOR 
AVAILABLE 

All  first  and  second  year  courses,  includ- 
ing organic  chemistry  and  statistics.  Ask 
about  our  downtown  satellite  office. 
www.mostly-math.com  416-502-1717 

MCAT  TOEFL,  IELTS,GRE 
AND  GMAT  TUTORING 

No  minimum  hours  to  sign  up  for,  pay-as- 
you-go  system,  resources  supplied. 
www.mostly-math.com  416-502-1717 

GET  HELP  NOW 
TUTOR,  35  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE 

Specializing  in  MATH  135,  CHM  139,  ECO 
220.  Past  tests  and  exams  with  solutions 
available  for  practice.  (416)  785-8 


EXPERT  PROFESSIONAL  EDITING 

From  format  to  style,  of  academic  arti- 
cles, theses,  and  dissertations.  Graduate 
students  only.  APA,  MLA  styles  are  spe- 
cialties. Mary  Anne  Carswell,  MA,  MEd, 
mcarswell@sympatico.ca,  416-303-3106. 

EDITING  SERVICES 

All  disciplines  and  levels,  graduate, 
undergraduate  students  and  faculty. 
Term  papers,  theses,  dissertations.  lO-i- 
years  of  editing  experience.  Julia  Feesey 
BA  Hon,  MA  writetoronto@hotmail.com 
416-516-9190 


Advertise  in  the  Varsity 

ads@thevarsity.ca 


VARSITY  CLASSIFIEDS  cost  $12.00  for  twenty-five  words.  $0.25  for  each 
additional  word.  Rates  include  one  line  of  bold  type  for  the  ad  header. 
No  copy  changes  after  submission.  Submit  ads  by  email,  mail  or  phone. 

Ads  must  be  submitted  at  least  four  days  prior  to  publication. 
Varsity  Classifieds,  21  Sussex  Ave,  Suite  #306,  Toronto,  ON,  M5S 1J6. 
Call  416-946-7604  or  email  ads@thevarsity.ca. 


Day  one 

and  your  world  matters 

Day  one.  It's  not  just  about  work.  It's  about  the  chance  to  make 
a  difference  to  the  wider  connmunity,  to  connect  with  a  diverse 
range  of  people  and  places  around  the  world.  Bring  your  passion 
and  interests  and  we'll  help  find  a  way  for  you  to  contribute  to  the 
things  that  matter  to  you.  From  your  very  first  day,  we're  committed 
to  helping  you  achieve  your  potential.  So,  whether  your  career  lies 
in  assurance,  tax,  transaction  or  advisory  services,  shouldn't 
your  day  one  be  at  Ernst  &  Young? 

What's  next  for  your  future? 

Visit  ey.com/ca/careers  and  our  Facebook  page. 

=!l  Ernst  &YOUNG 

Quality  In  Everything  We  Do 


MONDAY 


FINDING  WORK! 


The  holiday  season  is 
coming  up  fast,  and 
you  need  money — 
this  seminar  will 
definitely  help. 

•  3  p.m.  Free! 

•  Career  Centre 
Seminar  Room, 
Koffler  Centre 
(214  College  Street) 

•  Register  at  www. 
careers. utoronto.ca/ 
calendar/calendar, 
aspx 


BATTLE  OF 
ALGIERS  f\lM 
SCREENING 

Based  on  the  Algerian 
War  against  French 
rule.  Brought  to  you 
by  the  Equity  Studies 
Students'  Union. 

•  6  p.m.  Free! 

•  William  Doo 
Auditorium  (45 
Willcocks  Street) 
.  (647)  893-8274 


TUESDAY 


FAIR  TRADE 
COFFEE  HOUSE 

Free  fair  trade 
coffee  and  tea, 
alongside  amateur 
performances. 

•  9  p.m.  Free! 

•  UC  Junior  Common 
Room  (15  King's 
College  Circle) 

•  www.uclit.ca 


SALON  21:  A 
SALON  FOR  THE 
21st  CENTURY 

Exploring  the  music  of 
composer  and  mystic 
Arvo  Part.  Brought  to 
you  by  Soundstreams 
Canada. 

•  7  p.m.  Free! 

•  Bata  Shoe  Museum 
(327  Bloor  Street 
West) 

•  www.soundstreams.ca 


WEDNESDAY 


RELIGION  AND  THE 
ECONOMY 

Interfaith  panel 
discussion  on  the  role 
spiritual  leadership  takes 
in  business-related  crises. 

•  4  to  6  p.m.  Free! 

•  Massey  College  Upper 
Library 

(4  Devonshire  Place) 

•  sdelacourt@rogers.com 


AMY  VERNER  IN 
CONVERSATION  WITH 
TANA  RAMSAY 

Learn  techniques  for 
simple,  straightforward 
cooking  in  a  hectic  world. 

•  6:30  p.m.  $10  tickets  at 
The  Cookbook  Store 
(850  Yonge  Street) 

•  The  Heliconian  Club 
(35  Hazelton  Avenue) 
.(416)  920-2665 


THURSDAY 


TRANS  DAY  OF 

REMEMBRANCE 

CEREMONY 

Memorial  for  those  killed 
due  to  anti-transgender 
hatred  or  prejudice. 

•  12  to  4  p.m.  Free! 

•  Front  steps  of  Sidney 
Smith  Hall  (100  St. 
George  Street) 

•  womenscentre. 
sa.  utoronto.ca 


FRIDAY 


LABOUR  MARKET 
SUCCESS:  DOES 
GENDER  MATTER? 

One-day  conference 
bringing  together 
viewpoints  from 
sociology  and  economics. 

•  8:30  a.m.  to  3:30  p.m. 
Free! 

•  William  Doo 
Auditorium,  New  College 
(45  Willcocks  Street) 

•  lgass@artsci.utoronto.ca 


ROMEO  &  JULIET  AT 
HART  HOUSE 

One-night  show 
presented  by  the 
Classical  Theatre  project. 

•  9  p.m. 

$15  for  students. 

•  Hart  House  Theatre 
(7  Hart  House  Circle) 

•  uofttix.ca/view. 
php?=id=410 


FREE  FRIDAY  FILM: 
LA  MAINE 

Acclaimed  French  film 
exploring  the  violent 
side  of  Paris'  ghettoized 
suburbs. 

•  7:00pm.  Free! 

•  Innis  Town  Hall 
(2  Sussex  Avenue) 

•  www.cinssu.ca 


SATURDAY 


NIGHT  LIGHTS: 
HIGHER  THAN  THE  CN 
TOWER 

Newmindspace  aims  to 
create  Toronto's  tailest- 
ever  helium  supported 
art  installation. 

•  7  to  11  p.m.  Free! 

•  Front  Campus  (15 
King's  College  Circle) 

•  love@newmindspace.com 


SUNDAY 


GOOD  JOBS  FOR  A 
GREATER  TORONTO 

Summit  on  improving 
living  and  working 
conditions  in  Toronto,  m 


•  9  a.m.  to  5  pm.  Free  for 
students. 

•  Metro  Convention 
Centre  (255  Front  Street 
West) 

•  www.goodjobscoalition.ca 


ABORIGINAL 
STORYTELLING  AND 
CRAFTS 

Explore  native  culture  with 
the  Coast  Tsimshian  singer 
and  drummer  Shannon 
Thunderbird. 

•  1  to  3  p.m.  Free! 

•  Hart  House  East  Common 
Room  (7  Hart  House  Cirde) 

•  www.harthouse.ca 


To  have  your  U  of  T 
campus  event  listed 

in  this  space  for 
FREE,  just  send  the 
appropriate  details  to 
listings@thevarsity.ca 


NOTICE 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  STUDENTS'  UNION 

ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING 

Monday  November  24,  2008 

6:00pm 
Room  1160,  Bahen  Centre 

(40  St.  George  Street,  Toronto) 

Proxy  forms  are  available  at  the  following  locations: 

U.T.S.U.  office 
(St.  George  Campus) 
12  Hart  House  Circle 

University  of  Toronto  Mississauga  Students'  Union  office 

(Mississauga  Campus) 
RM  115  UTM  Student  Centre 
3359  Mississauga  Rd.  North 


University  of  Toronto  Students'  Union 
Local  98,  Canadian  Federation  of  Students 

This  meeting  is  open  to  all 
full-time  undergraduate 

students  enrolled  at 
University  of  Toronto-St. 
George  and  University  of 
Toronto-Mississauga. 

Bring  your  T-Card  for 
identification. 

The  Agenda  Package 
is  available  online  at 
www.utsu.ca 


Questions  can  be  directed  to  Adnan  Najmi,  Vice-President  Internal  and  Services  (vpinternal@utsu.ca), 
or  Sandy  Hudson,  President  (president@utsu.ca).  Telephone:  (416)  978-4911. 


V005. 100 


THE  BARLEH  CODE 

U  of  T  Professor  uncovers 
Renaissance  mystery 


8 


AMERICANS  DOING  IT  FOR  THEMSaVES 


Obama's  national  service  plan  has  nothing  to  do 
with  fascism,  moral  degeneracy,  or  the  draft 


4 


BLUES  SKATE  AWAYWITH  WIN 

Tied  for  first,  the  Blues  play  an 
aggresive  game  against  Concordia 


10 


Thursday,  November  20,  2008 


PLAGIARISM 


f/^eVARSITY 


University  of  Toronto's  Student  Newspaper  Since  1880 


Vol.  CXXIX,  No.  22 


Thou  Shalt 
not  cheat* 

*For  exceptions,  see  below 


HILARY  BARLOW 

^     Associate  News  Editor 

As  if  you  weren't  scared  enough,  ac- 
ademic discipline  reports  from  the 
2007-08  school  year  were  reprinted 
in  the  Sept.  23  issue  of  the  Bulletin, 
U  of  T's  official  publication.  The  re- 
ports are  a  somber  reminder  to  cite 
your  sources. 

You  don't  want  to  end  up  like  the 
student  in  Case  487,  who  was  con- 


victed of  plagiarism  and  fabrication 
of  sources  on  two  assignments — 
they  got  zero  in  both  courses,  a 
two-year  suspension,  and  a  nota- 
tion on  their  academic  record  for 
three  years  or  until  graduation.  You 
can  even  get  your  degree  recalled, 
like  the  student  who  admitted  to 
fabricating  data  on  their  Master's 
thesis. 


SEE 'PLAGIARISM' -P6  3 


Who's  handing  out 
punishments  to  faculty? 
Far  Left:  Professor  Robert 
Andrews  continues  to  teach 
and  do  research  at  U  of  T 
after  having  been  caught 
plagiarizing  a  student's 
worl<.  U  of  T  refused  to 
investigate.  Left:  Nobody 
can  explain  why  Academic 
Board  chairperson  Michael 
Marrus  refused  to  hear 
a  plagiarism  allegation 
against  a  family  friend. 


Catch  me  if  you  can 

Plagiarist  pulled  strings,  says  prof 


NAUSHAD  ALI  HUSEIN 

News  Editor 

Every  essay  season,  professors  trot 
out  the  same  talk  about  plagiarism 
and  its  dire  consequences.  By  all 
accounts,  punishment  is  swift  and 
devastating.  But  one  professor,  Stella 
Sandahl  of  the  East  Asian  studies  de- 
partment, is  still  waiting  on  an  expla- 


nation for  a  case  she  reported  years 
ago  that  never  got  a  hearing.  So  far, 
she  says,  the  only  explanation  seems 
to  be  the  student's  relationship  to  se- 
nior administration. 

Sandahl  said  that  when  she  discov- 
ered a  serious  plagiarism  case  in  fall 
of  2002,  she  first  spoke  with  the  stu- 

SEE  'CHEATER' -P6  2 


York  TAs  out  in  the  cold 


UTSU  VP  external  Dave  Scrivener  made  the  trip  out  to  York  with  a  U  of  T  contingent  to  show  solidarity  with  CUPE  3903  strikers. 

CURE  makes  little  headway  with  admin  as  strike  drags  on 


SARON  GHEBRESSALLASSIE 

The  labour  union  CUPE  3903, 
which  represents  all  teaching  as- 
sistants and  contract  faculty,  has 
been  on  strike  for  more  than  three 
weeks  with  no  signs  of  reaching  an 
agreement  with  administrators  at 
Canada's  third-largest  university. 
All  classes  at  York  have  been  canceled 
due  to  the  strike,  with  hundreds  of 
York  students  turning  out  to  protest. 


Other  undergraduates  have  turned 
out  to  walk  the  picket  lines  in  support 
of  CUPE.  Both  UTSU  and  the  Ryerson 
Students'  Union  have  bussed  sup- 
porters to  York  for  CUPE  rallies.  The 
Canadian  Federation  of  Students,  of 
which  UTSU  and  RSU  are  members, 
traditionally  supports  CUPE  in  labour 
disputes. 

The  Ministry  of  Labour  has  tasked 
a  mediator  with  helping  the  two  sides 
settle  their  differences,  but  no  an- 


nouncements have  been  made  regard- 
ing a  return  to  negotiations  or  provin- 
cial back-to-work  legislation. 

"We're  hoping  to  get  back  to  the  bar- 
gaining table,"  said  Ministry  spokes- 
person Rob  Ashley,  who  added  that 
mediation  is  continuing,  "with  a  view 
to  getting  [both  parties]  back  to  the 
bargaining  table  when  circumstances 
warrant." 

SEE 'STRIKE' -PG  2 


Vandals  hit  UTSC  parking  lot 

Gates  damaged  three  times  last  week 


DYLAN  ROBERTSON 

Somebody  has  it  in  for  UTSC's  in- 
ner parking  lot,  where  three  van- 
dalism incidents  took  place  last 
week. 

Two  exit  gates  leading  to  Mili- 
tary Trail  were  pushed  outwards 
on  Nov.  9,  leaving  them  bent  at  a 
90-degree  angle.  The  gates  have 
since  been  fixed. 

On  November  12,  personnel  no- 
ticed an  exit  gate  "damaged  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  it  being 
pushed  outwards." 

The  last  incident  occurred  over- 
night on  Nov.  14.  The  access  card 
reader  was  ripped  out  of  the  con- 
crete and  stolen,  and  the  entrance 
gate  was  wrapped  around  its  sup- 
porting pole. 

SEE  'VANDALISM' -PG  2 


This  card-reader  was  one  of  the  many  victims  in  a  surge  of  vandalism  at 
UTSC  last  week. 
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'CHEATER' -CONTINUED  FROM  PGl 

dent,  in  accordance  with  the  Code  on 
Behaviour  in  Academic  Matters.  When 
the  student  denied  any  wrongdoing, 
Sandahl  took  the  matter  to  the  chair  of 
the  department.  The  Code  states  that 
the  chair  should  interview  the  student 
and  invite  the  dean  and  the  instructor 
for  the  meeting. 

No  such  interview  took  place.  Mi- 
chael Marrus,  who  was  then  the  dean 
of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies 
and  a  friend  of  the  student's  parents, 
wrote  to  Sandahl  in  a  letter,  "After  a 
careful  examination  of  this  matter 
at  SGS  we  have  concluded  that  there 
are  no  grounds  to  proceed  further. 
Consequently,  1  regard  this  matter  as 
closed." 

In  a  letter  to  Joseph  Goerlng,  the 
chair  of  the  religious  studies  depart- 
ment, Marrus  said  that  since  he  and 
Sandahl  disagreed  about  whether  the 
student  plagiarized,  he  would  submit 
the  matter  to  two  associate  deans  and 
the  coordinator  of  Policy  Programs 
and  Liaison.  Marrus'  inquiry  conclud- 
ed that  there  was  no  clear  and  con- 
vincing evidence  of  plagiarism. 

Sandahl's  requests  to  see  the  report 
resulting  from  the  inquiry  were  de- 
nied by  three  administrators:  former 
provost  Vivek  Goel  (then  vice-provost 
of  the  faculty),  former  provost  Adel 
Sedra,  and  most  recently  interim  pro- 
vost and  VP  Cheryl  Misak. 

"This  matter  was  formally  conclud- 
ed under  the  code  more  than  six  years 
ago,"  said  Misak  in  a  letter  dated  Sept. 
30,  2008,  in  response  to  Sandahl's 
most  recent  claim  on  the  documents. 

A  report  published  in  the  Indepen- 
dent Weekly  (now  the  Newspaper)  on 
March  21,  2002,  quoted  professor  Da- 
vid Smith,  undergraduate  adjudicator 
who  ruled  on  plagiarism  cases,  saying 
that  the  case  was  "significant  enough 
to  Wcirrjmt  an  allegation  of  plagia- 
rism." The  report  also  notes  that  the 
student's  father  was  a  "high-level 
administrator"  at  the  university.  The 
Varsity  has  found  that  the  father  is  still 
at  U  of  T,  and  continues  to  occupy  an 
academic  office. 

Sandahl  said  the  student  had  been 
careless  with  paraphrasing  and  sev- 
eral instances  of  copying  short  sen- 
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SCSU  Bylaw  &  Policy  Changes: 

The  AGM  will  be  considering  the 
following  by-law  and  policy  changes. 
This  is  only  a  summary.  Copies  of  the 
relevant  documents  can  be  obtained 
from  the  SCSU  Front  Desk  or  from  the 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  Daniel  Greanya  (Room 
SL-1 1 9,  vicechair@scsu.ca). 

For  further  information  please  contact 
Chairman  of  the  Board  Mohsin  Jeelani 
at  (416)  287-5641  or  chair@scsu.ca 

Changes  to  By-Law  1: 

-  Changes  to  section  2.04  regarding 
definitions 

-  Definition  of  "Operational  Manual" 

-  Clarification  of  the  duration  of  a  Sept, 
1-Aug.  31  membership  year. 

-  Changes  to  4.06  &  4.1 1  of  Bylaw  1 

-  4.16  Chair  to  cast  one  deciding  vote. 
-2.01.10  add  "officers" 

-  7.22  Chair  &  Vice  Chair  must  be 
elected  voting  directors 

-  5.07  Removal  of  elected  executives 
for  misconduct 

-  Bylaw  1  &  2:  Addition  of  Part  Time 
Director  position 

-  By-law  1  and  Policy  Interpretation 
Policy:  Appeals  process  for  policy 
interpretation 

-  Bylaw  1 :  Creation  of  an  Audit 
Subcommittee 

-  Repeal  of  Policy  3-060  elections  Policy 
&  a  proposed  new  Elections  Policy 

-  Repeal  of  Policy  3-050  Remuneration, 
and  a  new  Remuneration  Policy 


tences  verbatim,  all  without  citation. 
According  to  Sandahl,  as  many  as  49 
of  the  essay's  54  citations  were  im- 
proper. A  letter  from  Smith  said  there 
were  at  least  two  occasions  where  the 
student  did  not  cite  his  source  at  all. 

Following  Marrus'  ruling,  a  Classics 
department  professor  (name  with- 
held) wrote  to  Goel,  stating  one  of 
students  had  been  found  guilty  of  pla- 
giarism in  a  similar  case.  That  student 
had  gotten  an  "F"  grade  and  a  note  on 
her  transcript.  The  professor  asked 
why  Sandahl's  case  was  different. 

Plagiarism  officer  Susan  Bartkiw, 
who  made  the  ruling  against  the  Clas- 
sics student,  told  The  Varsity  that  San- 
dahl's case  merited  an  investigation. 

"It  appears  to  me  that  Professor 
Sandhal  had  more  than  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  proceed  with  an  allegation 
of  plagiarism  against  the  student  and 
met  with  the  student  according  to  the 
procedures  provided  by  U  of  T's  Code 
of  Behaviour  on  Academic  Matters," 
said  Bartkiw.  "It  is  also  my  under- 
standing that  the  matter  should  have 
gone  before  a  hearing  at  the  next  level 
(at  the  decanal  level)  in  accordance 
with  the  procedures  provided  by  the 
Code." 

"Do  these  rules  not  apply  for  gradu- 
ate students?"  asked  Sandahl.  "Or  do 
they  not  apply  to  graduate  students 
with  friends  in  high  places?" 

Six  years  later,  Sandahl's  attempts 
to  receive  answers  have  all  turned 
up  empty.  She  hasn't  gotten  access 
to  either  Marrus'  report  or  the  letter 
from  dean  Goering  to  Marrus,  both  of 
which  ruled  against  plagiarism. 

"I  have  never  disputed  Marrus'  right 
to  make  a  decision,"  said  Sandahl.  "I 
just  want  to  know  why  what  I  and  sev- 
eral others  consider  plagiarism  was 
not  plagiarism  in  this  case." 

Sandahl  claimed  that  she  had  the 
right  to  see  the  file  SGS  keeps  con- 
taining documents  relating  to  her, 
including  Goering's  letter  stating 
why  he  thought  the  case  was  not 
plagiarism,  under  the  memorandum 
of  agreement  between  the  U  of  T  Fac- 
ulty Association. 

"I  agree... that  the  documents  you 
are  requesting  were  part  of  a  confi- 
dential process  and  it  would  not  be 
consistent  with  policy,  practice,  or  the 
principles  of  fairness  to  privide  further 
access  to  you,"  said  Misak  in  her  letter 
to  Sandahl.  Additionally,  she  said  that 
Sandahl  did  not  have  the  right  to  view 
these  documents  because  they  do  not 
"form  a  personnel  basis,"  as  stated  in 
the  UTFA  memorandum. 


City  councillor  copyrights  university  name 

Oshawa  newspaper  publishes  threatening  letter  from  local  politician 


ANDRE  BOVEE-BEGUN 

Associate  News  Editor 

In  what  seemed  to  be  either  a  money- 
making  scheme  or  a  plan  to  annoy  his 
political  opponents,  Oshawa  city  coun- 
cillor Robert  Lutczyk  copyrighted  the 
phrase  "Medical  School  in  Oshawa," 
claiming  it  was  his  original  literary  cre- 
ation. When  a  fellow  councillor  spoke 
in  favor  of  opening  a  medical  school 
in  the  city,  Lutczyk  accused  the  man 
of  stealing  his  "intellectual  property" 
and  Ccdled  for  his  resignation. 

Lutczyk  has  struck  again,  threaten- 
ing to  sue  a  loccil  paper  if  they  print  the 


name  "University  of  Ontario  Institute 
of  Technology,"  which  he  claims  to 
have  owned  since  2005. 

The  University  of  Ontario  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  opened  in  Os- 
hawa in  2003. 

On  Friday,  Oshawa  paper  This  Week 
published  an  excerpt  from  an  email 
they  received  from  Lutczyk,  "forbid- 
ding" them  from  printing  the  univer- 
sity's name. 

Lutczyk  has  refused  to  comment  on 
the  matter,  but  Oshawa's  mayor  John 
Gray  made  it  known  he  was  "not  im- 
pressed." Gray  mused  that  Lutczyk's 
belief  in  his  own  financial  stake  in 
UOIT's  name  suggested  the  councillor 


had  a  conflict  of  interest. 

It  sounds  like  a  stunt  aimed  at  pro- 
testing Canada's  less-than-brilliant 
copyright  laws,  but  Lutczyk  is  actual- 
ly serious.  For  some  perspective  on 
what  he  considers  fair  play,  consider 
that  just  last  week  Lutczyk  was  found 
guilty  of  bilking  two  people  who  had 
contracted  him  to  build  their  homes, 
leaving  one  with  half  a  house  and 
the  other  with  nothing.  Lutczyk  left 
Domenic  Pacitti's  cottage  half-fin- 
ished and,  claiming  that  Pacitti  still 
owed  him  money,  helped  himself  to 
a  $48,000  deposit  left  by  Pacitti's  son 
Luigi  for  a  different  house — of  which 
Lutczyk  never  began. 


'VANDALISM'  -  CONTINUED  FROM  PG 1 

Robert  Messacar,  manager  of 
UTSC  Community  Policing,  sent 
a  request  for  information  to  all 
UTSC  email  accounts  Tuesday  af- 
ternoon. UTSC  Community  Police 
could  not  be  reached  by  press 
time. 

The  inner  lot  is  mostly  used  by 
staff,  faculty,  employees  and  dis- 
abled parking  spaces.  It  is  located 
south  of  the  Recreation  Centre. 

The  gates  ensure  that  only  those 
with  an  access  card  can  enter  dur- 
ing business  hours.  After  business 
hours,  the  gates  open  and  visitors 
can  use  parking  meters. 

Due  to  concerns  of  loitering, 
unauthorized  parking  and  safety 
concerns  in  the  inner  lot,  UTSC 
made  the  drop-off  loop  the  only 
pick-up  and  drop-off  area  for  stu- 
dents starting  this  fall.  Commu- 
nity Police  and  Parking  Enforce- 
ment make  sure  students  follow 
the  new  rule. 

The  changes  met  much  op- 
position at  the  start  of  fall  term, 
although  few  have  complained  in 
recent  weeks. 

Community  police  ask  that  anyone 
with  information  contact  them 
at  416-287-7588  or  community- 
potice@utsc.utoronto.ca.  Crime 
Stoppers  can  also  be  phoned  at 
416-222-8477 


STAY  ON  track! 


Get  your  International 
Student  Identity  Card  (ISIC) 
from  Travel  CUTS  or  your 
student  union  BEFORE 
going  to  the  train  station 
in  order  to  access  VIA  Rail's 
student  fares,  as  the  ISIC 
is  no  longer  issued  at 
VIA  Rail  stations. 


CHECK  YOUR  EXPIRY! 
The  2008  ISIC  expires  when  the  New  Year 
rings  in,  so  remember  to  renew  your  card 
before  heading  home  for  the  holidays. 


Identic  Cari 

university  of  Toronto 

PAtSf 


187  College  Street 
(between  Beverly  &  McCaul) 
416-979-2406 


:iRAVELCinS 

Canada's  Student  Travel  Experts 

www.travelcuts.com 

1-888-FLY-CUTS  (359-2887) 


'STRIKE' -CONTINUED FROM  PGl 

Ashley  could  not  speculate  as  to 
when  this  will  happen,  as  that  is  mat- 
ter is  still  up  to  CUPE  and  York,  and  a 
provincial  mediator  will  not  normally 
make  any  announcements  about  on- 
going disputes. 

Administrators  at  York  have  main- 
tained that  binding  arbitration  by  a 
third  party  is  the  only  way  to  settle  dis- 
agreements over  the  three  collective 
bargaining  agreements  under  rene- 
gotiation. CUPE  leadership  said  bind- 
ing arbitration  would  serve  only  the 
administration's  agenda,  and  continue 
to  urge  the  university  to  return  to  the 
bargaining  table  without  an  arbitrator. 

"There  is  no  way  our  member- 
ship will  accept  binding  arbitration. 
The  only  way  this  will  be  resolved  is 
through  negotiations,"  said  Rafeef  Zia- 
dah,  a  PhD  student  and  teaching  assis- 
tant at  York. 

The  York  administration  has  op- 
posed binding  arbitration  in  the  past. 
During  a  strike  by  the  York  University 
Faculty  Association  in  1997,  the  uni- 


UofCajgary  goes  to  court  over 
mentaliilnesscdse 

Jacqueline  Ryrie,  the  public  affairs  direc- 
tor of  the  University  of  Calgary's  Qatar 
campus,  is  suing  the  university  for  $2 
million,  alleging  that  the  institution  os- 
tracized her  during  a  period  of  mental  ill- 
ness. Ryrie  is  seeking  punitive  damages 
for  mental  suffering  and  loss  of  wages. 
Over  the  last  year,  Ryrie  has  filed  numer- 
ous health-related  complaints  to  UCQ's 
board  of  governors. 

The  University  of  Calgary  opened  a 
campus  to  teach  nursing  students  in 
the  middle-eastern  country  of  Qatar 
in  2007,  in  partnership  with  the  Qatari 
government. 

Earlier  this  year,  Ryrie  took  a  stress 
leave  from  work.  Soon  after,  she  was  di- 
agnosed with  major  depressive  disorder, 
hospitalized  to  undergo  cancer  tests. 
During  her  absence,  her  co-workers  were 
allegedly  threatened  with  dismissal  if 
they  discussed  work-related  matters 
with  her,  When  Ryrie  left  intensive  care, 
she  received  a  five-day  notice  of  termina- 
tion, and  told  to  vacate  her  university- 
subsidized  apartment. 

Ryrie  says  the  university  has  breached 
contract  by  failing  to  ensure  that  her 
state  of  health  would  not  damage  her 
work  life. 

—CHERRY  ROSE  TAN 

Ottawa  pf  accused  of  terrorist  attack 

An  Ottawa  sociology  professor  is  fac- 
ing extradition  to  France  in  connection 
with  the  1980  bombing  of  a  Paris  syna- 
gogue. Dr.  Hassan  Dlab  says  he  was  not 
in  France  at  the  time  of  the  attacks  and 
is  the  victim  of  mistaken  identity.  Diab 
asserts  that  the  confusion  is  due  to  his 


versity  issued  a  statement  that  third- 
party  arbitrators  have  no  reason  to 
bring  about  a  fair  settlement,  since 
they  "do  not  have  to  find  the  money  to 
meet  the  costs  of  their  judgments,  nor 
must  they  live  with  the  impact  of  their 
decisions." 

So  far,  neither  side  has  budged,  with 
CURE'S  demands  remaining  unchanged 
and  the  university  unwilling  to  return 
to  talks  without  binding  assurances. 
The  union  is  demanding  increased  job 
security,  improved  working  conditions 
including  smaller  class  sizes,  and  cost- 
of-living  pay  adjustments. 

Timing  is  a  critical  issue  in  this  nego- 
tiation. CUPE  is  pushing  for  a  contract 
that  would  expire  in  2010,  which  would 
allow  them  to  coordinate  their  next  re- 
negotiation with  unions  at  many  other 
universities  across  Ontario.  University 
administrators  throughout  the  prov- 
ince have  been  resistant  to  such  a 
strategy,  which  is  also  of  great  impor- 
tance at  U  of  T,  where  TAs  make  less 
than  those  at  York.  CUPE  local  3902 
is  aiming  to  reach  a  new  labor  agree- 
ment this  December. 


very  common  name.  His  arrest  is  the  re- 
sult of  German  intelligence  documents 
purporting  to  show  that  he  was  once 
a  member  of  the  radical  Palestinian 
organization  responsible  for  the  1980 
attack,  which  claimed  four  lives  and 
sparked  street  protests  in  Paris.  If  ex- 
tradited to  France,  Diab  faces  a  trial  in 
a  justice  system  that  presumes  guilt 
and  puts  the  burden  on  the  defendant 
to  prove  his  innocence.  Officials  at 
both  universities  where  Diab  works 
have  refused  to  comment. 
—IAN  BEACOCK  | 

FormerConcordiastudenttobe  I 
beheaded  | 

A  former  Concordia  University  student 
faces  public  beheading  in  Saudi  Arabia 
after  he  was  convicted  of  murder. 

Mohammed  Kohail  was  convicted  of 
killing  19-year-old  Munzeer  Hiraki  dur- 
ing a  schoolyard  brawl  January  2007, 
and  has  already  exhausted  his  appeals. 
He  has  told  the  Globe  and  Mail  that  he 
is  innocent. 

KohaU's  younger  brother,  17-year-old 
Sultan,  was  also  convicted  in  youth 
court.  This  week,  prosecutors  argued 
tiie  younger  Kohail  should  face  the 
same  sentence. 

Kohail,  who  is  of  Palestinian  descent, 
lived  in  Saudi  Arabia  for  16  years  be- 
fore moving  to  Montreal  in  2000  with 
his  family.  In  2005,  the  Kohails  became 
Canadian  citizens.  The  family  traveled 
back  to  Jeddah  for  a  relative's  wedding. 

Lisa  Monette,  spokesperson  for  the 
Department  of  Foreign  Affairs,  said 
Canada  will  continue  to  pursue  all  av- 
enues for  Kohaii's  case.  Monette  did  not 
specify  the  government's  actions 
—AMINA  STELLA 
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Guelph  student 
union  latest  CFS 
member  to  ban 
anti-abortion 
groups 


Should  Pro-Life  activisis  be  banned  from  protesting 
onUofTcampus? 


PHOTOGRAPHED  AND  COMPILED  BY  DAN  EPSTEIN 


SAMYA  KULLAB 

Varsity  Staff 

Since  passing  a  motion  last  January 

supporting  the  decisions  of  student 
unions  province-wide  to  ban  anti- 
choice  groups  on  campus,  the  Ca- 
nadian Federation  of  Students  has 
been  attacked  for  disregarding  the 
free  speech  rights  of  opponents  of 
abortion. 

In  the  past  year,  a  host  of  student 
union  groups  have  cited  the  motion 
when  barring  anti-choice  groups 
from  sanctioned  club  status  and 
union  funding  at  several  universi- 
ties, including  York  and  Lakehead. 

On  Oct.  1,  the  University  of  Guel- 
ph Central  Student  Association 
executive  refused  to  recognize  the 
student  group  Life  Choice,  arguing 
that  the  their  mandate  runs  contra- 
dictory to  CSA's  policy  supporting 
the  reproductive  rights  of  women. 
Life  Choice,  for  its  part,  is  free  to 
organize  on  campus,  but  does  not 
receive  support  from  the  CSA. 

"CSA  recognizes  that  there  are 
responsibilities  that  come  with  the 
right  to  free  speech.  It  is  not  a  right 
that  can  be  used  as  an  excuse  for 
not  respecting  the  right  of  women 
to  control  their  own  bodies,"  reads 
a  statement  from  CSA  responding  to 
accusations  denying  Life  Choice  the 
right  to  free  expression.  "Though 
Life  Choice  members  have  a  right 
to  hold  these  opinions,  it  is  not  the 
responsibility  of  the  CSA  to  support 
them  since  we  are  a  pro-choice  or- 
ganization." 

The  CFS  motion  has  prompted  con- 


cern from  religious  groups  as  well  as 
other  pro-life  groups  on  campus. 

CFS-Ontario  chairperson  Shel- 
ley Melanson  dismissed  the  free 
speech  allegations  by  explaining 
that  the  motions  passed  by  the  fed- 
eration are  not  binding,  as  CFS  has 
no  control  over  the  resources  or  the 
local  spending  of  its  members. 

"We  support  the  democratic  deci- 
sions the  student  unions  take,"  she 
says,  likening  the  motion  to  the  vote 
against  the  code  of  student  conduct 
at  the  University  of  Ottawa.  She 
adds,  "We  don't  have  the  capacity  to 
ban  anything.  We  have  no  authority 
over  the  decisions  of  local  student 
unions — we  are  not  involved  in  the 
approval  of  clubs." 

"People  have  come  up  to  me  and 
said,  'How  could  you  ban  pro-life 
groups?'  but  in  reality  that's  not 
what  we  have  done,"  Melanson 
says. 

Talitha  Kozak,  President  of  the  U 
of  T  group  Students  for  Life,  voiced 
alarm  at  the  motion,  saying  that 
the  majority  of  CFS  members  are 
pro-choice,  imposing  their  views 
on  a  pro-life  minority  that  deserves 
democratic  protection. 

Despite  this,  she  is  not  worried 
about  losing  club  resources,  since 
Students  for  Life  is  already  not 
supported  by  UTSU.  "Generally 
we  don't  apply  for  funds  from  the 
student  union,"  she  said,  adding, 
"Though  it  is  possible  that  it  could 
happen  here,  because  this  univer- 
sity is  a  larger  institution  with  such 
a  diversity  of  clubs,  such  a  motion 
would  be  harder  to  enforce." 


Sacha 


4th  year  Cognitive  Science  and  Artificial 
Intelligence,  The  only  way  for  banning  those 
protests  to  be  fair  is  if  they  could  be  shown  to 
be  hate  speech.  In  either  case,  they're  shooting 
themselves  in  the  foot  because  nobody  takes 
them  seriously. 


1st  year  Commerce,  No,  they  shouldn't  be 
banned.  It's  just  like  images  on  cigarette 
packages,  the  images  are  just  as  graphic  as  the 
one's  tne  protesters  use. 


Jesse 


Srd  year  Fine  M  Specialist,  If  it's  a  peaceful 
protest,  I'm  all  for  it.  If  there's  violence,  that's 
another  issue,  but  everyone  has  the  right  to 
protest  for  what  they  want 


1  Slierrie,  All 

Laura 

Ed  1 

Shetrie,  3rd  year  Sexual  Diversity,  and  AH, 
4th  year  Sexual  Diversity:  S:  It  depends  on  the 
legality,  like  whether  U  of  T  is  private  property, 
or  if  they  have  the  right  to  ban  the  protesters  in 
the  first  place.  If  the  protests  aren't  disturbing 
day-to-day  activities,  if  they  are  non-violent 
and  merely  communicate  ideas,  I  think  they're 
positive.  A:  I 
think  no.  On 
campus,  it's 
directly  targeting 
students  as 
people  that 
would  be  having 
abortions.  I  would 
support  their 
right  to  protest  in 
a  public  space, 
but  they  are 
obviously  coming 
to  campus  to 
try  to  affect 
students. 


3rd  year  Literary  Shidies,  Yes,  they  should 
be  banned.  The  way  these  protesters  have 
framed  the  debate  around  abortion  is  veiling 
the  attempt  to  control  women's  bodies  with  the 
language  of  respecting  life.  You  can't  remove  the 
misogyny  from  their  protests.  Allowing  them  to  be 
misogynist  is  against  the  university's  mandate  of 
protecting  people  from  discrimination. 


4th  year  Political  Science,  I  think  they 
should  be  allowed  to  protest  They  have 
freedom  of  speech,  and  we  have  the  freedom 
to  ignore  them  and  not  answer.  I'm  not  for 
their  position,  but  I'm  not  comfortable  with 
censoring  anyone's  political  views. 


'PLAGIARISM'  -  CONTINUED  FROM  PG 1 

Students  are  given  ample  space  to  defend 
themselves  and  explain  extenuating  circum- 
stances, said  Jane  Alderdice,  director  of  qual- 
ity assessment  and  governance  at  the  School 
of  Graduate  Studies. 

"The  sanctions,  when  they're  imposed,  usu- 
ally students  are  able  to  recover  from  them," 
said  Alderdice.  "They  can  still  come  back  [and] 
finish  their  work." 

The  same  rules  apply  to  professors,  accord- 
ing to  the  Code  of  Behaviour  on  Academic 
Matters.  Rules  for  faculty  "resemble — with 
appropriate  modifications — procedures  and 
sanctions  in  force  for  students,  with  [the  ex- 
ception of]  grounds  and  procedures  for  termi- 
nating employment  of  tenured  faculty,"  reads 
the  Code. 

U  of  T  expects  both  students  and  faculty  to 
abide  by  its  Policy  on  Ethical  Conduct  in  Re- 
search, which  includes  "accurate  presentation 
and  interpretation  of  experimental  data  [and] 
due  acknowledgement  to  another's  work." 

However,  at  least  one  plagiarizing  prof  has 
gone  unpunished.  In  2000,  U  of  T  civil  engi- 
neering professor  Robert  Andrews  censored 
the  results  of  a  water-purification  survey  to 
suit  his  corporate  sponsor  ERCO  Worldwide. 
Two  years  later,  he  was  caught  copying  the  re- 
search of  his  student,  Chris  Radziminski,  and 
falsifying  it  to  benefit  the  same  corporate  spon- 
sor. Even  though  the  journal  that  printed  the 


plagiarized  article  retracted  it,  U  of  T  has  tak- 
en no  action  against  Andrews.  He  continues 
to  receive  funding  and  do  research  on  water 
disinfection. 

Trudo  Lemmens,  associate  professor  in  the 
law  and  medicine  faculties,  was  surprised  to 
hear  that  Andrews'  work  had  been  retracted. 
"It's  certainly  an  issue  that  the  appropriate 
authorities  have  to  investigate,"  Lemmens 
said,  pointing  out  that  disputes  of  authorship 
are  not  uncommon  between  collaborating  re- 
searchers and  multiple  professors,  as  well  as 
between  professors  and  students.  "As  it  con- 
tinues to  happen,  the  question  is  whether  the 
policies  are  completely  satisfactory." 

The  recently-approved  Towards  2030  plan 
advocates  corporate  research  sponsorship 
similar  to  Andrews'  research  with  water  pu- 
rification, but  governors  have  little  knowledge 
of  the  case  or  the  policies  in  place  to  ensure 
academic  integrity. 

Olivier  Sorin,  a  graduate  student  on  Gov- 
erning Council,  was  unfamiliar  with  Andrews' 
case,  but  knew  of  earlier  cases.  He  did  know 
about  Nancy  Olivieri,  a  member  of  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Medicine  who  was  fired  in  1996  when 
she  publicized  side  effects  that  her  corporate 
sponsor  Apotex  did  not  want  known. 

Sorin  said  when  he  voted  for  the  2030  plan, 
he  had  been  told  that  existing  policies  would 
make  sure  the  Olivieri  case  isn't  repeated.  He 
then  admitted  to  not  knowing  much  about 
said  policies. 
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OLA:  Obama's  Liberal  Army 

Right-wing  bloggers  are  worried  about  Obama's  national  service  plan,  but  soup  kitchens  are  no  cause  for  alarm 


LAURA  PHELPS 


The  right-wing  blogosphere  is  up  in 
arms  over  President-elect  Barack 
Obama's  voluntary  service  plan.  So 
far,  it's  been  called  Orwellian,  radical, 
and  the  first  step  to  a  national  draft. 
One  blog  claimed  that  the  plan  was 
devised  to  brainwash  youth  to  protest 
capitalism,  staff  AIDS  clinics,  hand  out 
condoms,  bail  criminals  out  of  jail,  help 
"illegals"  jump  the  fence,  and  get  food 
stamps  to  the  homeless. 

First  of  all,  Obama's  plan  for  a  univer- 
sal voluntary  citizen  draft  will  not  cre- 
ate an  army  of  hippie-activists  engaging 
in  illegal  activities  to  overthrow  Wall 
Street.  Second  of  all,  there's  nothing 
wrong  with  students  becoming  more 
aware  of  health  epidemics  like  AIDS, 
educating  others  in  safe  sex  methods, 
practising  their  freedom  of  speech, 
or — heaven  forbid — ^volunteering  at 
soup  kitchens  to  feed  the  homeless. 
Perhaps  the  program,  which  encour- 
ages students  to  volunteer  at  local 
non-profit  organizations,  could  (gasp) 
actually  make  America  a  better  place. 

American  individualism  has  been 
passed  down  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration, but  even  the  Pilgrims  under- 
stood the  value  of  giving.  Understand- 
ably, some  Americans  are  worried  that 
their  children  will  be  forced  to  volun- 
teer at  partisan  organizations  that 
they  do  not  support,  such  as  Planned 
Parenthood  or  ACORN.  The  beauty  of 
free  speech  is  that  those  organizations 
are  free  to  exist,  and  their  opposition 
is  free  to  complain.  Americans  should 
relax — Obama's  plan  will  not  force 
seven-year-olds  to  hand  out  condoms 


at  the  AIDS  clinic.  It  is  a  voluntary  pro- 
gram with  diverse  opportunities. 

Obama  wants  to  expand  the  suc- 
cessful Americorps  program  that 
Clinton  created  in  1993.  It  is  a  domes- 
tic venture,  mirrored  after  the  Peace 
Corps,  which  encourages  adults 
(many  of  them  recent  college  gradu- 
ates) to  spend  a  year  volunteering 
in  some  of  the  forgotten  corners  of 
America.  Americorps'  program  sends 
new  teachers  into  the  inner  city,  helps 
clean  up  parks,  responds  to  national 
disasters  like  Hurricane  Katrina, 
and  helps  build  affordable  housing, 
among  many  other  projects.  Full-time 
service  members  receive  $4,725  to 
help  pay  for  college.  Obama  wants  to 
expand  Americorps  from  75,000  vol- 
unteers to  250,000  volunteers  to  cre- 
ate five  new  Corps:  Classroom  Corps, 
Health  Corps,  Clean  Energy  Corps, 
Veteran  Corps,  and  Homeland  Secu- 
rity Corps.  Why  are  Republicans  and 
Libertarians  outraged  at  the  idea  of 
citizens  donating  their  time  to  plant 
trees,  train  with  the  Federal  Emer- 
gency Management  Agency  (FEMA) 
for  a  national  disaster,  or  help  out  at 
a  Veterans  Affairs  facility? 

The  program  Obama  proposes  will 
ask  middle  and  high  school  students 
to  complete  50  hours  of  service  each 
year,  and  college  students  to  complete 
100  hours.  Right-wing  commentators 
are  only  outraged  because  they  are 
misinformed — or  never  had  to  apply 
to  university.  Unlike  many  Canadian 
universities,  the  American  college  ap- 
plication process  is  complex  and  ex- 
cruciating. Schools  do  not  only  look 
at  transcripts,  but  extra-curricular 


activities.  They  question  why  John 
Doe  spent  three  years  writing  for  his 
award-winning  high  school  paper  and 
running  on  the  cross-country  team, 
but  failed  to  run  for  school  president, 
or  play  an  instrument  in  the  high 
school  band.  Anyone  who  has  applied 
to  university  in  America  knows  that  ad- 
ditional service  hours  will  make  it  eas- 
ier to  get  into  a  dream  school.  There 
are  currently  1.7  million  16-to-24-year- 
old  Americans  who  have  dropped  out 
of  school  and  are  unemployed.  These 
students  need  a  second  chance,  and 
volunteering  will  not  only  boost  their 
resumes,  it  will  create  positive  con- 
tacts and  mentors  and  strengthen 
their  communities. 

Of  all  the  partisan  issues  that 
deserve  debate — comprehensive 
healthcare  coverage,  gun  control,  and 
troop  withdrawal  in  Iraq — one  would 
think  that  Republicans  could  find  a 
more  divisive  topic  to  engage  their 
party's  base.  They  have  compared 
Obama's  plan  to  Hitler's  Nazi  youth 
groups,  a  comparison  that  demon- 
strates political  rhetoric  at  its  worst. 
Civic  engagement  and  volunteerism 
doesn't  just  help  the  less  fortunate; 
it  enlightens  the  activist.  It  doesn't 
matter  whether  Joe  is  a  Republican 
or  Democrat — he  hasn't  eaten  in 
three  days,  and  he  hasn't  had  a  clean 
pair  of  socks  for  longer  than  he  can 
remember.  Maybe  if  bloggers  got  off 
their  computer  chairs  and  spent  an 
hour  working  with  homeless  people 
within  their  own  communities,  they'd 
realize  this.  If  someone  asks  for  your 
help  and  you  can  provide  it,  it's  unpa- 
triotic not  to. 


The  Guantanamo  question 

Obama  has  promised  to  close  down  the  detention  camp,  but  solving  one  problem  will  introduce  many  more 


___CHERRY  ROSE  GO  TAN 

Since  Obama's  victory,  human 
rights  groups  have  pressured  the 
President-elect  to  make  good  on 
his  campaign  promise  to  shut  down 
Guantanamo  Bay. 

Guantanamo  has  long  been  under 
fire  for  its  violation  of  constitutional 
rights,  such  as  the  indefinite  deten- 
tion of  suspects  without  cause.  Over 
750  detainees  have  been  held  at 
Guantanamo  since  2002.  Currently 
255  prisoners  remain,  60  of  which 
have  been  cleared  for  release  but 


cannot  return  home  because  they 
are  unwelcome  or  face  torture. 

Obama  advisers  are  trying  to  make 
his  campaign  promise  a  reality.  The 
Obama  team  proposes  to  bring  detain- 
ees back  to  U.S.  soil  and  try  them  under 
a  new  hybrid  court  system,  combining 
aspects  of  military  commissions  and 
the  U.S.  criminal  trial  system.  The  new 
court  system  would  afford  fewer  rights 
to  detainees  than  the  current  criminal 
justice  system. 

This  proposal  has  generated  con- 
troversy. Critics  have  argued  that 
bringing  detainees  to  U.S.  soil  would 


pose  a  major  security  risk.  Those 
who  are  acquitted  may  be  able  to  stay 
in  the  U.S.,  making  some  observers 
uncomfortable.  The  CIA  fears  that 
evidence  introduced  during  trials — 
specifically  witness  accounts  of  ter- 
rorist activities — could  be  too  sen- 
sitive for  public  courts.  Undercover 
agents  could  be  called  to  the  stand, 
thus  placed  at  risk. 

There  are  legal  difficulties  as  well. 
Government  agencies  fear  that  evi- 
dence obtained  through  questionable 
means — military  interrogation  or  intel- 
ligence sources — might  be  rendered 


useless  in  the  face  of  due  process. 
Even  human  rights  groups  are  voicing 
complaints  about  the  new  court  sys- 
tem, claiming  that  the  system  does  not 
guarantee  enough  rights  for  detainees. 

With  criticism  coming  from  all 
sides,  one  wonders  how  Obama  will 
manage  to  please  all  those  concerned. 
Guantanamo  has  undoubtedly  been 
one  of  the  most  controversial  parts 
of  President  Bush's  legacy.  Getting  rid 
of  it  would  not  only  boost  Obama's 
popularity,  it  would  help  rebuild  the 
country's  reputation.  Unfortunately, 
implementing  the  new  court  system 


will  be  difficult  at  best.  The  Obama 
camp  has  yet  to  consider  the  full  im- 
plications of  the  proposed  system:  if 
transfer  difficulties  are  insurmount- 
able due  to  the  possibility  of  torture, 
detainees  might  stay  in  the  U.S.  indefi- 
nitely. And  the  U.S.  could  be  forced  to 
atone  for  human  rights  abuses  if  de- 
tainees who  have  suffered  wrongfully 
sue  the  government. 

While  Obama  has  shown  initiative, 
he  has  yet  to  find  the  ideal  solution.  He 
and  his  advisers  must  tread  carefully, 
as  the  Guantanamo  question  could 
make  or  break  his  political  career. 
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Food  before  politics 

Zimbabwe's  leaders  must  reach  a  democratic  solution, 
but  until  then  Zimbabweans  need  to  eat 


AHMAD  HATHOUT 


Robert  Mugabe  must  step  down.  This 
is  what  many  Zimbabweans  expect 
from  the  ruling  leader  of  the  Zimba- 
bwe African  National  Union-Patriotic 
Front  (ZANU-PF),  who  constructed 
Zimbabwe's  current  crisis  with  his 
own  hands. 

Half  of  Zimbabwe's  population  is 
facing  famine,  hundreds  of  thousands 
have  been  displaced,  80  per  cent  of 
adults  are  unemployed,  and  the  rule 
of  law  has  been  replaced  by  a  self- 
appointed  elite.  ZANU-PF  has  faced 
strong  opposition  from  the  Move- 
ment for  Democratic  Change  (MDC), 
headed  by  Morgan  Tsvangirai,  and 
from  the  country's  suffering  populace. 
Although  many  Zimbabweans  have 
spoken  out  against  the  ruling  party's 
illegitimacy,  they've  suffered  the  con- 
sequences. The  crackdown  on  Tsvan- 
girai supporters  during  the  country's 
election  season  demoralised  many. 
Under  Mugabe,  dissidents  have  been 
tortured,  imprisoned,  and  murdered, 
while  others  have  been  forced  into 
exile.  Those  who  remain  in  Zimbabwe 


have  suffered  immensely,  and  their 
empowerment  is  the  country's  last 
hope.  For  that  reason,  humanitarian 
aid  should  be  the  international  com- 
munity's first  priority  in  dealing  with 
the  crisis.  Resolving  the  political  pow- 
er struggle  comes  second. 

Mediation  efforts  have  largely  failed, 
and  a  tenuous  power-sharing  agree- 
ment between  Mugabe  and  Tsvangirai 
seems  to  have  reached  a  standstill. 
Mugabe  refuses  to  give  up  Home  Af- 
fairs— the  ministry  in  charge  of  the  po- 
lice force,  which  brutalized  Tsvangirai 
supporters  during  the  election — and 
Tsvangirai  refuses  to  let  him  have  it. 
This  impasse  has  caused  riots  in  Ha- 
rare. Zimbabweans  desperately  need 
humanitarian  aid,  cut  off  by  Western 
leaders  who  oppose  Mugabe's  tyran- 
ny. Tsvangirai's  and  Mugabe's  stubbor- 
ness  is  quickly  pulling  Zimbabwe  into 
a  state  of  emergency. 

Inflation  is  hitting  record  highs,  food 
supplies  are  dropping,  and  deadly 
cholera  outbreaks  further  threaten 
citizens.  The  World  Food  Programme 
warned  that  it  would  have  to  cut  ra- 
tions due  to  a  lack  of  funds  from  do- 


nors, requesting  $140  million  in  dona- 
tions to  prevent  supplies  from  running 
dry.  Western  nations  have  agreed  to 
supply  the  nation  with  aid  as  long  as 
Mugabe's  regime  is  not  reinstated.  If  a 
resolution  isn't  agreed  upon  soon,  the 
country  could  collapse. 

But  political  stability  is  not  Zim- 
babwe's highest  priority  at  the  mo- 
ment— the  survival  of  its  citizens  mat- 
ters much  more.  Neither  Mugabe  nor 
Tsvangirai  seem  to  recognize  this.  If 
Mugabe  is  disposed  of  before  aid  is 
issued,  then  pro-Mugabe  supporters 
may  run  rampcint  under  an  MDC  lead- 
ership; a  civil  war  could  be  the  inevi- 
table conclusion.  An  agreement  with 
Mugabe  as  President  and  Tsvangirai 
as  Prime  Minister  may  be  the  only  way 
to  resolve  the  conflict  without  addi- 
tional violence. 

Humanitarian  aid  must  be  uncondi- 
tional. UN  forces  should  intervene  and 
administer  help  before  more  people 
starve  and  disease  spreads.  Only  af- 
terwards can  negotiation  and  peace  be 
made  a  top  priority.  Disposing  of  one 
leader  too  rashly  could  foment  a  civil 
war  as  tensions  continue  to  mount. 


ONLINE  READERS  COMMENT 

visit  www.thevarsity.ca  for  more... 


I~\ue  to  a  posting  on  The  Free 
/-/Republic — "the  premier  online 
gathering  place  for  independent, 
grass-roots  conservatism" — ^The 
Varsity  has  received  a  number 
of  comments  about  writer  Alex 
Nursall's  critique  of  the  GOP  ("The 
Craziest  Party  that  Could  Ever  Be, " 
Nov  17).  The  website  refers  to  the 
article  as  an  "anti-GOP  screed" 
that  "hits  every  lefty  talking  point," 
and  its  readers  unanimously  agree; 
opinions  range  from  defensive, 
offensive,  to  downright  hilarious 
("Toronto  is  the  hate  capital  of 
Canada.  When  the  syphilitic  fascists 
there  can't  find  enough  in  Canada 
to  hate,  they  lob  hate  grenades 
across  the  border").  Some  have 
visited  The  Varsity's  website  to 
voice  their  complaints  to  us  directly. 
In  response  to  one  poster — a  D. 
Waters — who  thinks  that  "college 
newspaper  editorials  are  embar- 
rassing in  their  ignorance  and 
hegemony,"  we  proudly  present  the 
following  responses: 

•  Jenna 

Excellent  commentary — I  graduated 
from  Reagan's  alma  mater  in  Illinois, 
and  was  a  Republican  until  the  last 
few  years.  These  were  my  thoughts 
unfolding  over  the  last  two  years... 
The  party  hias  not  kept  up  with  our 
ever-evolving  culturally  and  intellec- 
tually diverse  society.  As  well,  the 
GOP  has  become  less  inclusive  than 
ever.  Even  my  95-year-old  grandma 
voted  for  Obama  after  being  a 
Republican  election  judge  for  over 
40  years!  Hell  just  froze  over! 

•John 

If  you  want  to  see  a  party  unhinged 
by  hate,  go  up  to  your  nearest 
liberal  Democrat  and  watch  his  face 
while  you  say  the  following:  "George 
W.  Bush." 

The  Left  is  overwhelmed  with 
hate— hate  for  the  opposition  (you 
know — "fascist"  Republicans). 


Hate  for  people  who  are  different. 
Really  different,  as  opposed  to 
the  shade  of  one's  skin.  As  long  as 
under  that  skin  you  think  as  they 
do,  they  celebrate  diversity.  But 
one  must  follow  a  strict  menu  of 
belief  that  has  nothing  to  do  with 
a  "big  tent."  For  example,  they're 
not  for  women's  rights — they're  for 
liberal  women's  rights  (non-liberal 
women  get  attacked).  They're  not 
for  political  debate — they're  for  the 
right  kind  of  debate  (it's  not  OK  to 
point  out  a  man  has  associations 
with  terrorists;  it's  OK  to  accuse  our 
protectors  of  torture  because  they 
engage  in  interrogation  techniques 
that  our  protectors  endure  in  their 
training).  They  accuse  FOX  of  par- 
tisanship and  never,  ever  mention 
the  amen  choirs  for  the  Dems  that 
overwhelm  MSNBC,  CBS,  ABC,  etc., 
etc.  (Remember  that  recent  analysis 
that  showed  how  Obama  received 
so  much  more  positive  coverage? 
How  is  that  anything  but  biased 
coverage?) 

•  Mad  Dawg 

Ah,  yes.  We're  full  of  hate.  That's 
why  conservatives  and  Republicans 
typically  give  more  to  charity  than 
liberals  and  Democrats.  (Source: 
Who  Really  Cares?  a  book  by  an  hon- 
est liberal  who  did  some  research 
and  was  astonished  at  the  result.) 

Yet  Obama  thinks  that  if  you're 
not  a  socialist,  you're  trying  to 
make  a  virtue  of  selfishness.  The 
only  unselfishness  he  seems  to 
acknowledge  is  "charity"  under 
duress,  taxes  whose  disbursement 
is  controlled  by  the  government. 

Amusingly,  liberals  talk  mostly 
to  one  another  and  yet  consider 
themselves  cosmopolitan  and 
conservatives  provincial.  And  even 
more  amusingly,  they  characterize 
disagreement  with  their  views  or 
the  behaviour  of  their  mascot  du 
jour  as  "hatred"  while  they  deface 
the  places  of  worship  of  those  with 


whom  they  disagree.  For  them,  the 
unforgivable  sin  is  to  think  that 
there  might  be  such  a  thing  as  sin. 

•  Robbins  Mitchell 
Is  Alex  terminally  stupid  or  does 
he  just  think  we  are?...  Bill  Ayers 
admitted  to  "palling  around"  with 
Obozo  himself...AFTER  the  election 
of  course....and  if  he  isn't  a  socialist, 
Obozo  gives  a  pretty  fair  imitation 
of  one  based  on  his  voting  record 
and  his  desire  to  "spread  the  wealth 
around"  like  some  giant  government 
Santa  Clause...  As  for  Prop  8,  all 
the  hate  seems  to  be  on  the  side  of 
those  who  lost  if  media  reports  are 
any  indication...evidently  Alex's  idea 
of  "intellectualism"  is  wetting  his 
journalistic  panties  over  so  called 
"global  warming"  a  la  an  AL  GORE- 
tentive  and  just  blindly  accepting 
whatever  his  Democrat  heroes  say 
at  face  value....five  bucks  says  he 
probably  believes  that  "Bush  lied 
and  people  died"  and  that  he  tells 
his  fellow  ignorati  that  the  war  in 
Iraq  is  "illegal."  Having  personally 
been  involved  in  GOP  electoral 
politics  since  Alex  was  still  hanging 
out  in  his  daddy's  balls,  I  can  only 
smile  at  his  pathetic  attempt  to  give 
us  advice... .like  an  undertaker  giving 
advice  to  someone  with  a  bad  cold... 
nice  try,  boy....  If  this  is  your  idea  of 
political  analysis,  then  you  really 
need  a  remedial  course  in  logic.not 
to  mention  a  brain  transplant. 

(. . .)  Well  having  discovered  since 
my  last  post  that  "Alex"  is  female, 
I  must  now  post  a  correction  to 
it...rve  been  involved  in  GOP  elec- 
toral politics  since  she  was  hanging 
out  in  her  mommy's  ovaries...  1 
guess  it's  too  much  trouble  for  you 
to  use  your  full  name  or  to  indicate 
your  gender  to  those  of  us  unfamil- 
iar with  your  brand  of  junior  soph- 
istry...but  then  what  do  I  know?...  I'm 
only  a  mere  Republican,  right?  [sic] 
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If  you  like  the  Amazing  Race, 
you'll  love  the 
Active  U  Campus  Race! 


A  traditional  scavenger  hunt 
...with  a  twist! 

Top  three  teams  will  win 
$500  in  pHzes! 

Sunday,  November  30*^  at  1 0  a.m. 
in  the  Athletic  Centre  lobby. 

For  more  information  and  to  register  visit  activeu.ca. 
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Did  you  know  that  we 
search  for  signals  sent 
by  extra  terrestrials? 


Rear  and  side  views  of  the  Allen 
Telescope  Array. 


Earth  occupies  an  ordinary 
region  in  outer  space.  Be- 
cause life  has  flourished  here, 
it  could  also  emerge  in  other 
regions  of  the  universe.  Sci- 
entists have  developed  tech- 
niques to  send  and  listen  for 
signals  that  could  possibly 
come  from  the  other  citizens 
of  the  cosmos. 

The  Search  for  Extrater- 
restrial Intelligence  Insti- 
tute (SETl),  in  collaboration 
with  the  UC  Berkeley  Radio 
Astronomy  Laboratories, 
scans  and  analyzes  signals 
received  from  space,  search- 
ing for  unique  radio  signals 
potentially  sent  by  ETs.  The 
Allen  Telescope  Array,  lo- 
cated in  northern  California, 
searches  through  1,000,000 
star  regions  for  extraterres- 
trial intelligence  signals. 

The  history  of  SETI  dates 
back  to  1960.  Frank  Drake, 
the  scientist  responsible 
for  Drake's  Equation,  used 
a  radio  telescope  to  listen 
to  radio  waves  within  a  very 
small  bandwidth,  and  ana- 
lyzed the  signals  received 
as  potentially  originating 
from  extraterrestrial  intel- 
ligence. Today,  the  band- 
width of  search  has  greatly 
expanded,  but  the  program 
subsists  mainly  on  private 
funding. 

Drake's  Equation  gives  us 
an  estimate  of  the  number 
of  extraterrestrial  intelli- 
gent civilizations  that  have 
not  committed  self-destruc- 
tion, and  are  capable  of 
sending  radio  signals  into 
the  universe.  This  specula- 
tive equation  predicts  that 
the  universe  may  be  rich  in 
such  civilizations. 

SETl  and  UC  Berkeley 
launched  a  volunteer  pro- 
gram where  participants 
use  the  SETI@home  soft- 
ware to  help  search  for  ex- 
traterrestrial intelligence. 
As  of  July  2000,  more  than 
two  million  computers  have 
been  shared  globally  to  help 
speed  up  the  search. 


Ancient  Egyptian  culture  illuminated  at  ROM  symposium 


PALLAVI  HAmHARAN^ 

The  34th  Annual  Symposium  of  the 
Society  for  the  Study  of  Egyptian 
Antiquities  (SSEA),  entitled  Ancient 
Egypt  and  Nubia:  Golden  Kingdoms 
of  the  Nile,  recently  took  place  at  the 
Royal  Ontario  Museum.  The  event 
brought  scholars  and  enthusiasts 
to  three  days  of  talks  by  some  of 
the  world's  foremost  Egyptology  ex- 
perts. Centered  on  the  civilizations 
of  Egypt  and  Nubia — kingdoms 
situated  on  the  Nile  that  flourished 
centuries  ago — the  talks  covered 
subjects  ranging  from  historical 
perspectives  and  religious  stud- 
ies to  the  most  prominent  sexually 
transmitted  diseases  of  the  time. 

Ancient  Egypt  was  what  we  cur- 
rently recognize  as  the  country  on 
the  northern  end  of  the  Nile.  Nubia 
was  a  lesser-known  kingdom  lo- 
cated south  of  Egypt  in  modern  day 
Sudan.  Both  these  territories  have 
an  intertwined  history — at  different 
points,  both  were  part  of  the  same 
country,  due  to  conquests  or  power- 
ful trading  partners.  Ancient  Egypt 
was  once  one  of  the  great  powers  of 
the  world,  with  a  kingdom  stretch- 
ing from  present-day  Sudan  to  east- 
ern Turkey  between  1550  and  1069 
B.C.  The  people  of  Egypt  subsisted 
off  land  fertilized  by  the  annual 
flooding  of  the  Nile,  which  provided 
water  to  quench  the  arid  desert 
soils  alongside  silt  and  other  depos- 
its. Nubia  grew  by  trading  heavily 
with  Egypt.  By  1650  B.C.  it  was  al- 
most equal  in  power  to  the  ancient 
Egyptian  state  to  its  North. 

Egyptology,  or  the  study  of  the 
histories  and  cultures  of  Egyptian 
kingdoms  and  their  citizens,  is  a 
subject  with  a  wide  range  of  re- 
search areas.  The  talks  were  held  in 
a  small  auditorium  in  the  ROM,  and 
though  there  were  very  few  specta- 
tors, those  who  attended  were  well- 
informed  fans  of  ancient  Egyptian 
culture.  Some  lecturers  focused 
on  social  and  cultural  aspects  of 
the  ancient  civilizations,  such  as 
the  meaning  of  temple  sculptures 
in  relation  to  their  political  affilia- 
tions. Others  dealt  with  scientific 


subject  matter,  such  as  excavation 
methods,  or  the  study  of  ancient 
Egyptians  based  on  medical  jour- 
nals of  the  time  and  autopsies  of 
mummies. 

Ancient  Egyptians  believed  that 
humans  brought  their  material  pos- 
sessions with  them  to  the  afterlife. 
They  stored  their  personal  items 
in  elaborate  tombs,  and  embalmed 
the  dead.  These  mummies  are  now 
readily  available  in  good  condition 
for  research.  This  well-preserved 
evidence  is  not  easy  to  come  by  and 
is  not  found  in  many  other  cultures, 
making  egyptology  one  of  the  areas 
in  which  medical  research  is  quite 
effective. 

Dr.  Benson  Harer's  talk  centered 
on  STDs  found  in  Ancient  Egypt, 
conducted  chiefly  through  exami- 
nation of  literature  left  behind  by 
physicians  of  the  time  and  artifacts. 
His  talk  uncovered  the  meaning 
behind  the  described  afflictions 
in  these  ancient  Egyptian  doctors' 
journals.  Harer  also  explained  the 
purpose  behind  statues  found  in 
Egyptian  excavation  sites.  For  ex- 
ample, many  statues  of  women 
depict  them  wearing  a  cowry  belt. 
This  belt  was  worn  around  the  hips 
and  was  probably  used  in  an  effort 
to  ward  off  genital  herpes.  There 
are  also  many  entries  in  medical 
journals  of  the  time  listing  cures  for 
herpes,  indicating  this  was  an  influ- 
ential disease. 

Harer  holds  a  PhD  and  an  M.D. 
He  initially  specialized  in  obstetrics 
and  gynecology,  eventually  trans- 
ferring to  egyptology.  When  asked 
how  he  became  interested  in  the 
subject,  Harer  explained  that  his 
fascination  grew  when  he  started 
visiting  a  museum  in  his  universi- 
ty years.  A  1974  trip  to  Egypt  only 
served  to  intensify  his  already  great 
interest.  Currently,  Harer's  research 
focuses  on  medical  studies  of  an- 
cient Egyptians.  His  most  recent  re- 
search endeavor  involved  medical 
reports  and  CT  scans  of  King  Tut's 
embalmed  body  to  determine  what 
killed  the  famous  Egyptian  king. 
Harer  hypothesizes  that  the  ruler 
was  kicked  in  the  chest  by  a  horse. 
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Top:  A  map  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  empire  in  the  15th  century  B.C. 
Bottom:  Attendees  take  a  break  between  lectures  at  the  34th  Annual 
Symposium  of  the  Society  for  the  study  of  Egyptian  Antiquities. 


Chemicals  That  Changed  The  World 


The  Pil 


The  combined  oral  contraceptive  pill, 
commonly  known  as  "the  pill,"  is  a  com- 
bination of  progesterone  and  oestrogen. 
These  hormones  are  naturally  secreted  by  a 
woman's  ovaries  during  pregnancy,  interfer- 
ing with  the  hormonal  signals  that  stimulate 
ovulation.  A  progesterone  only  pill  (known 
as  the  mini-pill)  is  also  widely  produced. 

By  the  1930s,  scientists  had  determined 
that  progesterone  and  oestrogen  stopped 
ovulation  in  female  mammals.  It  wasn't  until 
1951  that  two  chemists  working  indepen- 
dently— Carl  Djerassi,  an  American  chemist 
working  in  Mexico,  and  Frank  Colton,  work- 
ing for  the  American  pharmaceutical  com- 
pany Searle — produced  the  first  synthetic 
form  of  progesterone. 

The  leap  to  using  progesterone  as  birth 
control  was  made  by  reproductive  scien- 
tist Gregory  Pincus.  Pincus  was  enlisted  by 
women's  rights  campaigner  Margaret  Sanger 
and  philanthropist  Katharine  McCormick  to 
find  a  safe  and  effective  form  of  birth  con- 
trol. With  their  support,  he  initiated  drug 
trials  in  Puerto  Rico  in  1956  using  Searle's 
progesterone-only  pill.  In  1960,  Enovid,  the 
first  commercially  available  contraceptive 
pill,  received  FDA  approval  in  the  US.  Nine 


years  later  it  was  legalized  as  a  form  of  birth 
control  in  Canada. 

In  the  forty  years  since,  the  pill  has 
evolved.  It  no  longer  contains  the  extremely 
high  doses  of  hormones  that  caused  severe 
side  effects.  Today  it  is  estimated  that  more 
than  28  per  cent  of  Canadian  women  of  re- 
productive age  use  it  as  a  safe,  effective  form 
of  birth  control.  It  is  a  huge  moneymaker  for 
pharmaceutical  companies,  and  is  available 
in  a  wide  variety  of  forms,  including  quarter- 
ly injections  and  subcutaneous  implants. 

The  discovery  of  the  pill  was  one  of  the 
most  politically  charged  scientific  break- 
throughs of  the  twentieth  century.  Giving 
women  control  over  pregnancy  radically  re- 
shaped attitudes  towards  female  bodies  and 
societal  roles.  It  also  precipitated  a  massive 
shift  in  sexual  attitudes,  foreshadowing  the 
sexual  revolution  of  the  1960s  and  '70s. 
—MIRANDA  ELLIOTT 


A  computer-generated  model  of 
progesterone. 


Packages  of  the  combined  oral 
contraceptive  pill. 
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Yeast  used  to  understand  drugs 

Researchers  at  the  University 
of  Toronto  are  using  an  unlikely 
candidate  to  understand  the  bi- 
ology of  psychoactive  drugs:  the 
budding  yeast  Saccharomyces 
cerevisiae.  While  drug  developers 
often  know  the  protein  target  of 
pharmaceuticals  in  the  brain,  off- 
target  interactions  can  be  elusive. 
These  interactions  sometimes 
trigger  serious  secondary  effects 
that  are  difficult  to  predict.  Enter 
the  simple  budding  yeast.  The 
absence  of  brain  specific  targets 
and  the  conservation  of  essential 
human  proteins  in  Saccharomyces 
cerevisiae  make  it  an  ideal  model 
to  identify  off-target  drug-protein 
interactions.  Through  a  chemog- 
enomic  fitness  screen,  commonly 
prescribed  drugs  such  as  Paxil 
and  Prozac  were  shown  to  inhibit 
normal  growth.  These  prescrip- 
tions can  also  interfere  with  vital 
cellular  processes,  such  as  RNA 
metabolism  and  the  establish- 
ment of  cell  polarity.  With  off- 
pathway  targets  similar  to  human 
homologues,  demonstrating  this 
type  of  analysis  may  help  eluci- 
date off-target  effects  more  safely 
and  cost-effectively  in  the  future. 
Source:  PLoS  Genetics 
— LIA  CARDARELLI 

Fat  may  help  with  weight  loss 

Could  fat  hold  the  key  to  weight 
loss?  We're  all  born  with  two 
types  of  fat  cells:  brown  and 
white.  The  lucky  among  us  hold 
onto  our  brown  fat  into  adult- 
hood, but  many  of  us  lose  it  as 
we  age.  Recently,  scientists  found 
that  brown  fat  is  developmentally 
more  related  to  muscle  than  white 
fat.  Brown  adipocytes  (fat  cells) 
contain  many  mitochondria  (the 
cellular  powerhouse  prevalent  in 
muscle  tissue)  that  burn  energy 
to  create  body  heat,  whereas 
white  adipocytes  store  energy, 
associated  with  obesity.  The 
revised  model  of  adipocyte  de- 
velopment led  to  the  hypothesis 
that  brown  fat  could  have  a  ben- 
eficial effect  on  body  weight.  Re- 
searchers found  that  when  brown 
fat  traits  are  over-present,  mice 
burned  more  energy  and  had  low- 
er weight  gain  than  their  normal 
littermates.  Although  it's  not  yet 
a  reason  to  step  off  the  treadmill, 
the  authors  hope  that  brown  fat 
metabolism  could  be  a  novel  tar- 
get for  fighting  obesity. 
Source:  Nature 
— LC 
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Scrambling  up  the  chicken  or  egg  debate 

Professor  Mohan  Matthen  has  a  unique  take  on  the  long-argued  question 


LEANNA  RESPLANDOR 

What  came  first,  the  chick- 
en or  the  egg?  Professor 
Mohan  Matthen  of  U  of  T's 
Institute  for  the  History  and 
Philosophy  of  Science  and 
Technology  believes  it  is 
the  egg. 

In  his  recent  lecture 
Chickens,  Eggs,  and  Specia- 
tion,  Matthen  proposed  a 
new  way  of  thinking  about 
species  membership  that 
attempts  to  resolve  long- 
standing issues.  "Species 
ought  to  explain  similar- 
ity or  [DNA  variations] 
or  whatever  distribution 
there  happens  to  be  within 
a  number  of  organisms  in 
the  same  species,"  he  said. 
His  explanatory  species 
concept  identifies  factors 
that  are  responsible  for  the 
structure  of  populations. 
It  is  not  intended  to  isolate 
one  species  from  another,  but  to  explain  why 
things  happen. 

Organisms  belong  to  the  same  population  if 
their  genes  are  relatively  easy  to  combine.  So, 
although  the  first  "chicken"  may  be  dramatically 
different  from  its  predecessors  ("pre-chick- 
ens"),  it  is  reproductively  integrated  with  "pre- 
chickens,"  meaning  it  is  in  evolutionary  compe- 
tition with  them.  Genetically  and  ecologically, 
it  is  part  of  the  same  group  and  is  therefore  a 
member  of  the  "pre-chicken"  population. 


"Reproductive  and  ecological  integration  is 
a  property  of  populations,"  said  Matthen.  "It  is 
there  that  organisms  exchange  genes,  and  it  is 
there  that  they  have  ecological  challenges,  and 
natural  selection  can  take  place.  Individuals  can 
go  from  one  population  to  another  and  can  inte- 
grate into  the  population  that  they  go  to.  Species 
are  simply  collections  of  these  populations.  On 
this  proposal,  an  organism  belongs  to  a  species 
because  it  belongs  to  a  population  that  belongs 
to  the  species." 


A  new  population  is  formed 
when,  over  the  span  of  evolution- 
ary time,  "chicken-types"  devel- 
op an  advantage  over  "pre-chick- 
ens"  and  it  becomes  profitable 
for  "chicken-types"  to  mate  with 
other  "chicken-types."  Eventu- 
ally, the  two  types  of  organisms 
may  drift  so  far  genetically  from 
each  other  that  they  can  no  lon- 
ger mate  between  groups.  "That 
population,  because  it  is  cut  off 
from  the  other  'pre-chicken'  pop- 
ulations, is  the  'chicken'  popula- 
tion," explained  Matthen. 

On  this  hypothesis,  there  can 
be  a  moment  of  speciation  (M), 
where  "chicken-type  pre-chick- 
ens"  become  "chickens."  In  this 
scenario,  there  are  many  "first 
i  chickens."  However,  there  are 
g  also  many  eggs  around  when  the 
^  two  groups  become  reproduc- 
®  lively  isolated  from  each  other.  If 
I  an  egg  is  a  chicken  egg  because 
"  there  is  a  chicken  in  it,  then  these 
would  be  pre-chicken  eggs  before 
'M'  and  chicken  eggs  after  'M',  and  there  would  be  no 
real  winner  in  the  chicken  and  egg  debate.  However, 
if  an  egg  is  a  chicken  egg  because  a  chicken  hatched 
from  that  egg,  then  these  eggs  would  be  chicken  eggs 
before  'M',  because  they  will  hatch  chickens  after  'M'. 
Therefore,  the  eggs  do  come  first,  but  the  process  by 
which  this  conclusion  is  reached  is  different. 

Another  surprising  conclusion  that  can  be  drawn 
from  this  controversial  species  concept  is  that  it  is 
possible  for  an  organism  to  change  species  member- 
ship over  the  course  of  its  lifetime. 
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BY  LENASHULMAN 

"This  is  an  extraordinary  tale  from  my  secret  life  as  an  art 
consultant,"  began  Professor  Kenneth  Bartlett,  facing  a 
group  of  wide-eyed  history  students  in  a  dimmed  Sid 
ney  Smith  classroom.  Ten  years  ago,  Bartlett  was 
sitting  in  his  office  when  he  received  an  ominous 
phone  call  from  Montreal.  A  stranger  with  a 
British  accent  said,  "We  have  something  that 
might  interest  you."  This  was  a  colleague 
of  Paul  Biro,  an  art  restorer  who  received 
worldwide  media  coverage  when  he  con- 
tentiously  determined  that  Teri  Morton's 
five-dollar  thrift  store  find  was  an  origi- 
nal Jackson  Pollock  worth  $50  million. 
Intrigued,  Bartlett  immediately  hopped 
on  a  plane  to  Montreal.  He  was  about 
to  undertake  a  secret  quest  that  would 
send  him  on  a  cross-continental  hunt  for 
answers. 

The  saga  began  in  the  United  States  in 
1990,  when  brothers  Paul  and  Lazlo  Biro 
purchased  a  masterful  reproduction  of 
Raphael's  Madonna  della  Sedia  (Madonna 
of  the  Chair)  in  a  gilded  circular  frame  (a 
tondd).  Although  it  was  sold  to  them  as  an 
18th  century  replica,  the  Biros  immediately 
recognized  it  as  a  product  of  the  16th  centu- 
ry. The  frame  measured  five  by  five  feet,  weigh- 
ing a  hefty  thirty-five  kilograms.  The  painting 
depicts  Mary  holding  the  child  Christ  while 
John  the  Baptist  looks  on  devoutly.  These  fig- 
ures are  the  same  size  as  those  in  the  original, 
but  surrounded  by  more  negative  space,  with 
a  slight  difference  in  tone. 

Contrary  to  what  they  had  been  told  at  the 
time  of  the  purchase,  the  Biros  discovered 
that  the  frame  was  in  fact  a  16th  century  cre- 
ation, re-gilded  in  the  19th  century.  "There 
are  very  few  16th  century  frames  that  survive, 
and  the  only  ones  that  do  survive  tend  to  be 
on  circular  pictures,"  explained  Bartlett.  "The 
tondo  frames  are  so  expensive  to  make  that 
they  rarely  get  replaced."  The  dealers  may 
have  had  a  talent  for  finding  valuable  artifacts,  but  they  could 
not  conduct  the  research.  Professor  Bartlett  was  called  to  lend 
his  expertise,  after  signing  a  confidentiality  agreement. 

There  are  some  indications  of  who  painted  the  replica.  An  x- 
ray  showed  that  the  image  was  not  made  by  tracing,  meaning 
that  the  artist  must  have  had  extensive  knowledge  of  Raphael's 
original  painting.  Ultraviolet  and  laser  light  was  used  to  exam- 
ine the  surface.  Astonishingly,  a  unique  monogram  appeared 
once  on  the  back,  and  a  second  time  on  the  front,  masked  within 
the  right  armrest  of  the  Madonna's  chair.  This  was  the  mono- 
gram of  Raphael's  youngest  pupil,  Perino  del  Vaga. 

The  best  was  yet  to  come.  Ingeniously  hidden  in  secret  com- 
partments surrounding  the  massive  frame  were  five  artifacts, 
some  older  than  Raphael.  After  being  kept  a  secret  for  centuries, 
they  were  about  to  be  revealed. 

The  first  object  was  discovered  at  the  very  bottom  of  the 


CLOSE  UP  OF  THE  BEAKER  IN  THE  MASS  AT  BOLSENA 


The  Secret  of  the  Frame 


U  of  T  professor  Kenneth  Bartlett  discovered  a  replica  of  a 
Renaissance  painting  that  could  be  worth  nnillions  of  dollars 
Not  because  of  the  picture,  but  because  of  the  franne. 


frame's  back.  Within  a  tightly  packed  space,  the  Biro  brothers 
discovered  a  Roman  glass  beaker  from  Syria  or  Palestine,  dating 
back  to  the  1st  or  2nd  century. 

Strangely,  the  glass  showed  no  signs  of  efflorescence  (brown 
stains  typical  of  old  glass,  due  to  a  chemical  reaction).  With 
traces  of  colour  at  the  bottom,  the  obvious  assumption  was  that 
the  beaker  was  used  to  hold  paint.  But  a  forensic  examination 
came  to  an  eerie  conclusion:  the  colour  was  from  ultramarine,  a 
complex  mineral  pigment  used  as  an  antidote  for  poison. 

The  find  was  made  even  more  confounding  upon  discovery 
that  this  exact  beaker  is  featured  prominently  in  Raphael's 
painting.  The  Mass  at  Bolsena,  centrally  placed  at  the  base  of  a 
candelabrum  at  the  altar.  Where  did  this  object  come  from?  And 
why  was  it  hidden  within  the  frame? 

Paranoid  of  theft,  the  financiers  insisted  that  the  objects  be 
kept  in  a  bank  vault.  Frequent  location  and  temperature  chang- 
es could  easily  damage  the 
antique  frame,  they  argued, 
but  their  efforts  to  persuade 
Bartlett  were  unsuccessful. 
Eventually,  their  fears  became 
a  reality.  A  gold  acorn  was  de- 
taching from  the  front  of  the 
frame.  Rather  than  waiting 
for  it  to  break  or  get  lost,  they 
decided  to  surgically  remove 


it.  Hidden  underneath  was  a  luxurious  16th  century 
silverpoint  pen. 

Covered  in  gold,  the  pen  was  too  expensive  to 
be  a  simple  artist's  tool.  And  most  significantly, 
scribbled  on  its  shaft  was  the  Medici  coat  of 
arms.  This  was  the  emblem  of  the  powerful 
banking  family  that  had  ruled  Florence  for 
centuries. 

"The  first  object  was  found  purely  by 
accident,  and  the  second  was  largely 
as  well,"  Professor  Bartlett  explained. 
"But  then  we  realized  that  the  frame 
probably  contained  other  things." 

At  the  top  of  the  frame  was  a  T- 
shaped  hanger.  They  discovered  that 
the  nails  in  the  hanger  were  too  short 
to  support  thirty-five  kilograms,  so 
the  device  must  have  had  another 
purpose.  While  prodding  the  hanger 
with  a  surgical  probe,  they  uncov- 
ered a  tightly-rolled  paper  from  the 
16th  century.  Inside  was  a  lock  of 
light  brown  hair. 
The  paper  had  an  ink  drawing  on 
it.  It  was  a  young  boy  wearing  a  16th 
century  cap.  Excluding  the  eyes,  all  fa- 
cial features  were  anatomically  correct. 
Bartlett  suggested  that  this  could  be  a 
self-portrait:  "Whoever  drew  this  prob- 
ably had  to  look  in  a  mirror  His  eyes  kept 
shifting  from  the  paper  to  the  mirror,  mak- 
ing them  more  difficult  to  draw."  The  boy 
bore  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  a  young 
Raphael.  "We  might  have  one  of  Raphael's 
earliest  drawings,  if  he  drew  it  as  a  child." 

Realizing  that  the  frame  could  be  a  trea- 
sure trove,  it  was  sent  to  the  Canadian 
Conservation  Institute  for  further  x-rays, 
where  another  breakthrough  was  made. 
A  tear  vial,  containing  residue  from  sand 
and  blood,  was  extracted  from  the  frame. 
Like  the  beaker,  it  is  from  the  1st  or  2nd 
century.  "We  asked  if  it  was  human  or  animal  blood,  but  they 
could  not  tell  us." 

Determined  to  look  within  the  frame,  the  scholars  drove  to 
various  institutions  to  find  the  right  x-ray  and  sonogram  ma- 
chines. Each  time,  they  were  turned  away.  But  Paul  Biro  would 
not  give  up,  even  if  he  had  to  build  a  machine  himself.  So  that's 
exactly  what  he  did. 

The  Perinoscope  is  a  small  magnetized  device  highly  sensitive 
to  sound — so  sensitive  that  it  can  only  be  operated  at  four  in  the 
morning.  For  weeks  Biro  examined  every  inch  of  the  frame. 

"It  was  4:30  in  the  morning,  I  was  sound  asleep  and  Paul  called 
me,  extremely  excited,"  recalled  Bartlett.  "He  told  me  he  found 
a  cavity  and  that  he  was  going  to  drill  into  it!  'No!'  I  said,  'Don't 
drill!  Call  the  police!  Do  anything  else,  just  don't  drill!'  Paul  may 
be  a  genius,  but  patience  is  not  his  strong  suit.  He  located  a 
point  and  drilled  a  hole  into  the  frame." 

Underneath  was  a  white  piece  of  paper  that  had  not  seen  light 
in  500  years.  It  was  a  letter,  dictated  by  Raphael  to  a  scribe,  dat- 
ed April  5,  1520.  Written  in  Italian,  and  addressed  "from  Rome" 
to  an  unknown  destination,  he  writes  that  his  "enemy  has  won," 
and  ends  the  letter  with  "it  is  finished,"  similar  to  the  last  words 
of  Christ.  The  document  also  makes  reference  to  the  blood  of 
Saint  Longinus:  the  first  century  martyr  who  pierced  Christ's 
side  while  he  was  hanging  on  the  cross.  Could  this  be  the  blood 
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RAPHAEL  SAADIQ 
The  Way  I  See  It 

(SonyBMG) 


Never  have  the  words  "instant 
classic"  resonated  so  appropriately 
than  with  Raphael  Saadiq's  self- 
produced  third  solo  album,  The  Way 
I  See  It.  The  disc  evokes  the  R&B 
and  soul  sounds  that  made  Motown 
famous,  and  is  sure  to  delight  soul 
fans  young  and  old.  From  the  first 
beat  of  "Sure  Hope  You  Mean  It" 
(echoing  early  Smokey  Robinson), 
the  tracks  ooze  authenticity,  without 
crossing  into  crude  imitation. 

"Sometimes"  crosses  subtle 
contemporary  inflections  with  a 
modern,  digitally-laced  soundscape. 
Apart  from  regrettable  filler  track 
"Oh  Girl,"  that  features  Jay-Z 
rapping  over  Saadiq's  vocals,  the 
album  rarely  misses  a  beat.  Saadiq's 
effervescent  tenor  moves  flawlessly 
across  emotional  territory.  Forget 
today's  slickly  produced,  bass-heavy 
soul  revival — this  album's  simplicity 
will  make  you  nostalgic  for  a  time 
before  you  were  born.  Saadiq  proves 
that  though  times  may  change,  great 
music  is  timeless,  and  if  that's  the 
way  he  sees  it,  I'm  more  than  happy 
to  share  his  point  of  view. 

—USA  MARIE  NAGAPEN 
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KRISTA  MUIR 

Accidental  Railway 

(Indies  Records) 


On  her  fourth  album  Accidental 
Railway.  Krista  Muir  offers  thirteen 
tracks  that  soundtrack  the  life  of  this 
Montreal-based  singer-songwriter. 
Opener  "When  You  Were  Mine" 
is  an  a  cappella  ballad  of  lost  love 
that  throws  us  straight  into  Muir's 
varied,  colourful  world.  Subsequently, 
"Summer  Eyes"  and  "The  Ride" 
evoke  immediate  warmth,  with 
Muir's  honest,  comforting  voice 
leading  the  way.  French  track 
"Les  Ouaouarons,"  strikes  less  as 
Quebecois  pop  and  more  as  60s 
chanson  fran^aise,  while  highlight 
"Take  Me"  finds  Muir  repeating  the 
same  two  words,  over  and  over. 
(Instead  of  coming  off  as  tediously 
repetitious,  they  only  reinforce  her 
frank,  genuine  melancholy.)  The 
fast-paced  "Drugging  the  Drain"  and 
"Letters"  provide  a  jolt  of  energy  to 
an  otherwise  mellow,  calm  album. 
While  closer  "Dharma  Talk"  shows  off 
Muir's  appreciation  for  world  music, 
it  proves  rather  underwhelming  and 
would  be  better  placed  elsewhere.  A 
record  of  this  quality  deserves  a  more 
meaningful,  articulate  finale. 

—DANIEL  PORTORARO 
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THE  GASLIGHT  ANTHEM 

The  '59  Sound 

(SideOneDummy  Records) 


By  now,  every  review  of  The  Gaslight 
Anthem's  SideOneDummy-debut 
The  '59  Sound  has  likened  them  to  a 
punk  Bruce  Springsteen.  As  apt  as  it 
may  be.  The  Gaslight  Anthem  stands 
alone  as  fine  young  songwriters  with 
a  gift  for  working  class  anthems  for 
the  recently  convergent  punk  and  folk 
scenes. 

Singer  Brian  Fallon's  voice  recalls 
a  bygone  era  but  doesn't  sound 
fossilized  when  blended  with  the 
propulsive  nature  of  the  band's  rhythm 
section.  This  is  best  demonstrated 
on  "Old  White  Lincoln,"  where  the 
sugary  chorus  is  contrasted  brilliantly 
with  Fallon's  coarse  delivery.  With  its 
non-linear  diary  format  set  to  somber 
clean  picking  and  a  folksy  drumbeat, 
ballad  "Here's  Looking  at  You  Kid" 
showcases  the  strength  of  Fallon's 
candid  lyrical  talent. 

The  Springsteen  influence  is 
evident,  and  the  band  is  far  more 
successful  than  other  imitators  of 
recent  memory  (fuck  the  Killers).  The 
Gaslight  Anthem  may  venerate  the 
Boss,  but  they  can  rest  assured — their 
imitation  is  the  sincerest  form  of 
flattery. 

— JP  KACZUR 
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EVEREST 
Ghost  Notes 

(Vapor  Records) 


Handpicked  by  Neil  Young  as  an 
opening  act  for  his  North  American 
tour,  one  would  expect  grandiose, 
stadium-friendly  sounds  from 
L.A.  band-Everest.  Yet  their  debut 
album,  Ghost  Notes,  is  a  largely 
disappointing  series  of  cookie-cutter 
songs  with  bland  lyrics  chanted 
incessantly  by  singer  Russell  Pollard. 
Yet  it  would  be  unfair  to  call  every 
track  on  this  album  a  failure.  It's 
easy  to  imagine  lighters  flickering 
to  highlights  like  "The  Future,"  or 
the  jaunty  and  vivid  "Reloader."  But 
other  than  "Standing  By,"  faintly 
reminiscent  of  Pollard's  boundary- 
pushing  outfit  Sebadoh,  the  rest  of 
the  album  falls  flat. 

When  a  band  boasts  members  in 
indie  rock  juggernauts  like  Sebadoh 
and  Earlimart ,  the  listener  expects  a 
lot  more  than  lifeless  summer  camp 
songs. 

—DANIEL  PORTORARO 
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SHOUT  OUT  OUT  OUT  OUT 
In  The  End  It's  Your  Friends 

(Normals  Welcome  Records) 


The  words  "Edmonton"  and 
"electronica"  just  don't  seem  right. 
Typically,  Albertan  music  conjures  up 
the  image  of  cowboy  hats  and  mangy 
Chad  Kroeger  'dos.  But  the  first  track 
on  Shout  Out  Out  Out  Out's  new  EP, 
"In  The  End  It's  Your  Friends,"  harkens 
back  to  1980,  poised  to  bridge  the 
gap  between  disco  and  electronic- 
infused  New  Wave.  Shout  Out  Out 
Out  Out  derives  great  energy  from  this 
melodic  tug-of-war,  contrasting  the 
transitional  sound  of  Lipps  Inc.  with 
the  contemporary  experimentation  of 
the  Go!  Team. 

This  impressive  display  of  continuity 
is  disrupted  by  the  one-man  disco 
purveyor  San  Serac's  remix.  With 
work  reminiscent  of  the  Pet  Shop  Boys 
and  Prince,  but  this  pedigree  doesn't 
add  much  to  his  mixes.  As  the  EP 
segues  into  San  Serac's  "Friends," 
one  can't  help  but  cringe  at  his  grade 
four-level  lyrics.  He's  lucky  to  have 
the  Edmontonians  as  pals,  willing 
to  tack  his  unimaginative  work  onto 
their  otherwise  danceable  EP.  As 
for  Shout  Out  Out  Out  Out,  if  only 
their  name  was  easier  to  say,  I'd  be 
recommending  them  to  all  my  friends. 
How  many  outs  was  that  again? 

— SHOSHANA  WASSER 
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in  the  tear  vial?  A  smudge  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  indicates  a 
failed  attempt  to  sign  his  name.  Raphael  was  dead  the  next  day. 

What  was  Raphael  trying  to  say  in  this  cryptic  letter?  "This 
could  be  an  insight  into  a  complex  and  brilliant  mind,"  sug- 
gested Bartlett.  "Or  it  could  be  the  incoherent  ravings  of  some- 
body on  his  death  bed."  Even  more  mysteriously,  no  one  seems 
to  know  where  his  pupil  Perino  was  on  the  night  of  his  death. 
Presumably,  this  letter  would  be  addressed  to  him.  Did  Perino 
receive  the  letter?  Is  he  the  one  that  put  the  objects  in  the  frame 
as  a  tribute  to  his  master?  Reluctant  to  believe  this,  Bartlett 
searched  for  an  alternative  explanation. 

Three  hundred  years  after  his  death,  the  myth  of  Raphael  took 
hold  of  romantic  Europe.  Aristocrats  fell  in  love  with  the  art- 
ist during  the  19th  century  and  rapaciously  collected  his  work. 


"The  cult  of  Raphael  was  huge,"  Bartlett  explained.  "This  could 
be  a  19th  century  compilation  of  materials;  a  romantic  honour- 
ing of  Raphael  and  his  young  pupil.  The  whole  thing  could  have 
been  an  imaginary  relationship  that  somebody  took  to  the  next 
level."  Planting  ancient  artifacts  in  a  frame  for  your  own  amuse- 
ment? Is  this  the  work  of  a  rich,  crazy  genius? 

There  was  only  one  person  who  might  have  known  the  an- 
swer: 19th  century  Florentine  gilder  Luigi  Ceccherelli.  He  was 
the  last  man  who  had  access  to  the  frame,  and  would  certainly 
know  how  to  take  it  apart.  Ceccherelli  was  listed  as  one  of  the 
jurors  in  the  Italian  National  Exhibition  of  1861.  Other  than  that, 
there  exists  no  record  of  him.  "So  we  got  a  telephone  book  and 
phoned  every  Ceccherelli,"  recalled  Bartlett.  "They  all  thought 
we  were  crazy.  We  could  find  nothing."  Regardless,  there  is  no 
evidence  that  the  frame  was  ever  taken  apart. 

Sadly,  the  project's  financier  has  passed  away,  and  the  proj- 


ect has  been  put  on  hold.  "The  whole  situation  became  very 
complicated,  having  to  do  with  the  publication  of  the  results," 
Bartlett  confessed.  There  remains  a  level  of  secrecy  and  many 
unresolved  issues  that  need  to  be  determined  by  the  owner  be- 
fore they  can  move  on  to  the  level  of  publication. 

Instead  of  getting  answers,  Bartlett  is  stuck  with  more  ques- 
tions: Why  were  these  artifacts  hidden  in  the  frame?  Are  they 
meant  to  pay  tribute  to  Raphael?  Where  were  they  until  the  19th 
century?  What  "enemy"  is  Raphael  referring  to  in  his  letter? 

All  of  these  questions  are  enough  to  overwhelm  any  historian, 
and  Professor  Bartlett  jokingly  admits  that  it  left  him  "in  a  state 
of  constant  hyperventilation." 

With  the  frame  alone  valued  at  upwards  of  six  figures,  one 
might  consider  a  conspiracy  driven  by  profit.  But  then  wouldn't 
the  artifacts  be  easier  to  find,  and  the  letter  easier  to  interpret?  It 
is  unlikely  that  any  of  these  items  were  ever  meant  to  be  found. 
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Blues  sting  Concordia 

Despite  penalty  trouble,  men's  hockey  team 
defeats  the  Stingers  4-2 


^^^^^  O'NEILL 

The  Varsity  Blues  men's  hockey 
team  learned  a  valuable  lesson  after 
defeating  the  Concordia  Stingers  4-2 
last  Saturday:  winning  is  a  lot  easier 
when  you're  not  playing  short  hand- 
ed. The  Blues  dominated  the  first 
and  third  periods,  but  penalty  trou- 
ble in  the  second  brought  Concor- 
dia back  into  the  game.  In  total,  the 
Blues  took  eleven  penalties,  seven 
of  which  came  in  the  second  period, 
including  a  ten  minute  misconduct 
to  Blues  forward  Kyle  Ventura. 

"We  talked  about  composure  be- 
fore the  game,"  said  head  coach 
Darren  Lowe.  "In  the  first,  we  were 
composed,  we  lost  it  in  the  second, 
but  we  calmed  down  for  the  third, 
and  to  the  guys'  credit,  they  got  the 
win." 

Calling  the  game  a  hard-hitting  af- 
fair would  have  been  an  understate- 
ment. From  the  beginning,  physical 
play  dominated,  with  huge  hits  deliv- 
ered by  both  teams.  U  of  T  didn't  get 
on  board  until  the  final  four  minutes 
of  the  first  period,  with  two  power 
play  goals  after  forward  Joel  Lenius 
took  a  high  stick  from  Concordia's 
Nicolaus  Knudsen.  This  awarded 
the  Blues  a  four-minute  power  play. 

Blues  forward  Byron  Elliot,  with 
two  goals  and  an  assist  that  night, 
got  things  started  at  the  19:29  mark 
of  the  first  with  a  one-time  pass 
from  Claudio  Cowdrey.  Only  eleven 
seconds  later,  the  Blues  netted  their 
second  goal  as  Kyle  Ventura  sneaked 
one  by  the  Concordia  goaltender. 
With  a  2-0  lead  going  into  the  inter- 


mission, the  Blues  were  in  control. 

"Usually  we  have  a  slow  start 
at  the  beginning  of  the  game.  The 
toughest  is  getting  things  started  in 
the  first.  We  came  out  strong  tonight 
with  a  couple  goals  and  it  helped," 
said  Ventura. 

In  the  second,  things  began  to  un- 
ravel for  the  Blues.  U  of  T  had  to  deal 
with  three  two-man  advantages  by 
Concordia.  During  the  Blues'  pen- 
alty trouble,  the  Stingers  got  on  the 
board.  Concordia  tied  the  game  in 
the  last  two  minutes  of  the  period 
with  a  wrist  shot  that  beat  goalten- 
der Russ  Brownell's  top  shelf. 

The  physicality  and  emotion 
throughout  the  period  boiled  over 
in  the  last  six  seconds,  as  all  ten 
players  fought  behind  the  net,  lead- 
ing to  five  penalties  including  Ven- 
tura's misconduct. 

"Kyle  played  well  and  got  a  spark 
going  for  us  in  the  first,"  said  Coach 
Lowe.  "It  was  too  bad  we  couldn't 
utilize  him  more  because  of  that 
misconduct." 

"At  the  intermission,  [our]  coach 
told  us  to  keep  our  composure,"  ex- 
plained Ventura.  "He  told  us  not  to 
play  with  negative  emotion." 

The  Blues  came  out  more  com- 
posed in  the  third,  picking  up 
where  they  left  off  in  the  first.  Elliott 
notched  his  second  goal  of  the  night 
as  he  shoveled  a  loose  puck  into 
the  Concordia  net,  and  Joel  Lenius 
added  the  insurance  on  a  tip  from  a 
point  shot  taken  from  defenceman 
Brendan  Sherrard.  Brownell  got  the 
win,  stopping  29  of  31  Stinger  shots, 
instrumental  in  keeping  the  game 


tied  throughout  the  Blues  penalty- 
filled  second. 

"Russ  played  well  tonight  and  has 
been  playing  well  for  us  this  year," 
said  Coach  Lowe. 

"We  played  much  better  in  the 
first  and  third  when  we  were  out  of 
the  penalty  box,"  added  Brownell. 
"I  didn't  have  to  make  a  lot  of  sec- 
ond saves  as  the  guys  were  good  at 


clearing  the  puck  from  out  front." 

Defensively,  the  Blues  shut  down 
the  Concordia  offense  most  of  the 
night,  making  it  difficult  to  get  into 
the  Blues'  zone,  and  setting  up  al- 
most impossible.  Throughout  the 
penalty  trouble,  the  Blues  killed  off 
ten  of  the  eleven  power  plays,  frus- 
trating Stingers  who  couldn't  handle 
Toronto's  aggression. 


The  Blues  are  tied  with  Queen's 
for  first  in  the  OUA  Mid  East  division 
with  twelve  points.  For  a  young  team 
expecting  growing  pains  through- 
out the  season,  the  opening  half  has 
turned  out  surprisingly  well.  How- 
ever, the  team  could  improve  on  one 
facet  of  the  game.  "We  need  to  work 
on  our  discipline,"  said  Brownell. 


Not  so  haute  Couture 

Last  Saturday,  Brock  Lesnar  dethroned  UFC  heavyweight  champion  Randy  Couture  at  UFC  91 


SHONITH  RAJENDRAN 

Varsity  Staff 

In  David  Mamet's  Redbelt,  mixed  martial  arts  are  romanticized 
as  embodying  the  virtues  lost  in  the  contemporary  world  of 
commercialized  sports.  Despite  its  highly  skeptical  interpre- 
tation of  today's  sports  business,  the  film  hosts  a  plethora  of 
cameos  from  well-known  personages  within  the  Fertitta  Broth- 
ers' growing  Ultimate  Fighting  Championship  company.  Real 
life  UFC  fighter  Randy  "The  Natural"  Couture,  who  lost  his  fight 
this  weekend  against  Brock  Lesnar  by  TKO,  made  an  appear- 
ance in  the  film. 

Couture  came  out  of  retirement  in  March  of  2007  to  challenge 
heavyweight  champion  Tim  Sylvia,  who  had  a  reputation  as  be- 
ing unbeatable.  Couture  dominated  the  match  despite  Sylvia's 
40  pound  advantage  and  6'8"  height  (Couture  is  only  6'!").  He 
then  defeated  Gabriel  Gonzaga,  another  top  Brazilian  MMA 
fighter,  though  he  had  broken  his  arm  in  the  third  round.  Since 
the  August  2007  brawl  with  Gonzaga,  a  UFC  legal  dispute  has 
prevented  Couture  from  fighting.  But  after  resolving  his  prob- 
lems with  UFC  president  Dana  White  and  signing  a  new  three- 
fight  contract,  the  card  for  UFC  91  was  immediately  set. 

Couture's  return  from  his  1.5-month  hiatus  pitted  the  45-year 
old,  who  weighs  in  at  220  pounds,  against  the  265  pound  Brock 
Lesnar,  who  is  fourteen  years  his  junior.  But  in  a  sport  where 
athletes  have  been  known  to  lose  40  pounds  overnight,  Lesnar 
allegedly  entered  the  octagon  on  Saturday  at  around  275. 

Although  new  to  the  MMA,  Lesnar  came  into  the  fight  with 
a  fierce  reputation.  The  athlete  recently  made  the  transition  to 
Mixed  Martial  Arts  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  at  profession- 


al football  where  he  was  cut  from  the  Minnesota  Vikings.  After 
only  three  fights — one  of  which  he  was  submitted  by  veteran 
Frank  Mir — Lesnar  was  given  a  title-shot.  This  has  spurned  a 
mixed  reaction  from  MMA  fans. 

Some  felt  that  MMA  had  evolved  into  a  scientific  and  com- 
plex sport,  as  portrayed  in  Mamet's  film.  New  fighters  like  Le- 
snar would  need  to  acclimatize  to  a  contest  where  the  best  of 
jiu-jitsu,  muy  thai,  wrestling,  and  boxing  are  incorporated  into 


HEAD  TO  HEAD:  Lesnar  and  Couture  are  all  smiles  before  the 
heavily  anticipated  UFC  main  event. 


technique.  Others 
marveled  at  Les- 
nar's  physical  pres- 
ence.    Sure  Couture 
had  experience,  but  how 
would  he  defend  against 
an  opponent  with  an  88  per 
cent  takedown  rate,  and  re- 
cord of  out-striking  opponents 

62-12?  What  would  he  do  if  he  found  himself  underneath  the 
270-pound  wrestler? 

Lesnar  went  for  the  takedown  early  on.  Couture  avoided  the 
first,  but  succumbed  to  the  second,  overcoming  the  weight  dis- 
advantage by  slowly  wrestling  his  back  way  up.  Yet  the  longer 
Lesnar  grappled  with  Couture,  the  more  his  weight  factored 
against  his  stamina.  Lesnar  recognized  the  consequences  and 
pulled  back  to  box  in  the  second.  Although  sustaining  a  cut 
above  his  eye,  he  caught  Couture  on  the  temple,  and  forced  the 
referee  to  end  the  fight,  calling  it  a  TKO. 

"I  think  boxing  is  as  dead  as  Woodrow  Wilson,"  proclaims 
Couture's  character  in  Redbelt.  Being  outboxed  by  Lesnar  may 
seem  like  a  cruel  irony  to  Couture  fans. 

Achieving  a  title  shot  after  three  fights,  Lesnar  came  into 
the  UFC  from  the  WWE  and  became  the  champion.  While  the 
fighter  has  virtually  no  jiu-jitsu  training,  he  upstaged  the  reign- 
ing champion  who  had  taken  out  two  of  the  top  contenders  in 
his  last  two  fights.  Lesnar's  success  may  strike  those  who  view 
MMA  as  purely  as  Mamet's  film  as  contrary  to  the  sport's  ethic 
and  spirit.  Yet  as  Redbelt's  hopelessly  corrupt  fight  promoter 
played  by  Ricky  Ray  says:  "The  money's  in  the  rematch." 
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Rounding  the  bases 

After  the  announcement  of  the  MLB's  postseason  awards,  the  Varsity's  baseball  experts  weigh-in  on  the  season 


FAVOURITE  MOMENT  OF  THE  SEASON 

BEN  FONG:  May  19,  2008,  Boston  Red  Sox 
pitcher  Jon  Lester  threw  a  no-hitter  against 
the  Kansas  City  Royals. 

While  a  no-hitter  is  impressive  for  any  pitch- 
er, Lester's  career  has  been  defined  by  more 
than  his  work  on  the  mound.  In  August  2006, 
Lester  was  diagnosed  with  non-Hodgkin's  cell 
lymphoma,  a  rare  but  treatable  form  of  blood 
cancer.  During  the  off-season,  Lester  under- 
went six  rounds  of  chemotherapy,  which 
eventually  sent  his  cancer  into  remission. 

Despite  his  weakened  condition  and  signifi- 
cant weight  loss,  Lester  worked  his  way  back 
through  the  minor  leagues  and  back  to  the 
Red  Sox,  winning  the  decisive  game  of  Bos- 
ton's 2007  World  Series  championship.  This 
past  season,  he  established  himself  as  one  of 
the  best  left-handed  starters  in  the  American 
League. 

While  Lester's  no-hitter  underscores  his 
status  as  an  elite  pitcher,  his  most  remark- 
able accomplishment  has  nothing  to  do  with 
baseball. 

BEHNAM  NOWROUZI-KIA:  The  Tampa  Bay 
Rays'  low  payroll  carrying  them  to  the  World 
Series.  Considering  that  they  were  in  arguably 
the  hardest  division  in  baseball,  their  success 
is  astonishing.  I  was  blown  away  when  they 
beat  Boston  in  Game  7,  showing  a  great  deal 
of  maturity. 

BRIAN  O'NEILL:  The  closure  of  Yankee  Sta- 
dium. Like  them  or  not,  the  Yankee  franchise 
did  a  class  act  job  of  putting  an  end  to  "The 
House  that  Ruth  Built."  Every  night  at  the  park 
was  a  celebration,  showcasing  a  franchise 
aware  of  its  past  and  thankful  to  the  fans  on 
New  York.  To  be  alive  for  that  closure  was  a 
once-in-a-lifetime  opportunity. 
CHARLES  TRAPUNSKI:  Only  one  thing  could 
top  sitting  in  the  stands  of  Fenway  Park  on 


a  gorgeous  Friday  night  in  August:  seeing 
number  twenty-four  out  in  left  field.  Manny 
Ramirez  was  traded  out  of  town,  and  a  new 
Red  Sox  team  emerged  from  the  dugout.  Base- 
ball is  a  true  team  sport,  but  the  Red  Sox  car- 
ried themselves  differently  after  one  player — 
Ramirez — was  gone.  This  change  was  evident 
in  the  exuberance  of  Mark  Kotsay,  who  ran 
up  to  John  Henry  during  his  first  game  at  Fen- 
way and  hugged  the  owner.  It  was  evident  in 
the  sheer  number  of  Jacoby  Ellsbury  jerseys 
sported  by  fans  young  and  old,  considering 
that  Ellsbury  is  still  not  a  full-time  player. 
Manny's  absence  affected  the  make-up  of  the 
Red  Sox  batting  order,  as  his  replacement  at 
clean  up  was  one  of  his  biggest  rivals,  the 
"Anti-Manny"  Kevin  Youkilis.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  evidence  of  the  effect  of  Manny's 
departure  was  the  play  of  Dustin  Pedoria. 
He  reached  base  every  time  that  night,  hit 
singles  and  doubles,  stole  a  base,  and  played 
seemingly  effortless  defense,  ultimately  earn- 
ing the  MVP  trophy.  The  atmosphere  around 
Fenway  Park  was  one  of  "Manny  Who?"  but 
Ramirez  permeated  the  stadium  more  than 
ever,  simply  through  his  absence. 

WORST  STORY  OF  THE  SEASON 

BF:  Will  Barry  Bonds  play  for  the  major 
league  minimum?  Are  team  owners  collud- 
ing against  Barry  Bonds?  Will  the  injury  to 
[insert  random  player]  cause  [insert  random 
team]  to  pursue  Barry  Bonds?  Will  Barry 
Bonds  play  in  Japan? 

It's  safe  to  say  sports  writers  and  bloggers 
have  never  devoted  so  many  words  to  a  player 
who  did  not  log  a  single  inning  all  year  long. 
CT:  While  the  undoing  of  the  modern  Yankee 
legacy  and  the  rebirth  of  recovering  addict 
Josh  Hamilton  dominated  the  first  half  of 
the  season,  the  second  half  belonged  to  the 


incredible  performances  of  traded  players 
about  to  become  free  agents.  Manny  Ramirez 
hit  .396  and  remarkably  finished  fourth  in 
NL  MVP  voting.  CC  Sabathia  had  a  1.65  ERA 
and  finished  sixth.  Mark  Teixeira  slugged 
.632,  more  than  .200  above  the  league  aver- 
age. These  unbelievable  accomplishments 
highlight  two  disturbing  trends.  First,  these 
players  will  cash  in,  but  will  never  come  close 
to  reaching  the  same  numbers  again.  Second, 
each  acquisition  underscored  how  desperate 
each  team  was  to  pick  them  up,  because  of 
their  own  habit  of  horribly  overpaying  free 
agents.  The  Dodgers  wouldn't  have  needed 
Manny,  if  not  for  a  fat  and  injured  Andruw 
Jones.  The  story  is  the  same  for  the  Angels, 
who  gave  Gary  Matthews  Jr.  a  50  million  dol- 
lar contract  after  one  good  season.  The  Brew- 
ers were  perhaps  the  worst  offenders,  as 
they  decided  that  to  make  Eric  Gagne  their 
closer.  These  teams  will  be  unable  to  overpay 
for  Manny,  CC,  and  Tex  because  they  will  be 
stuck  with  horrible  contracts  for  lousy  play- 
ers. 

WHO  SURPRISED  YOU  THE  MOST  THIS  YEAR? 

BF:  The  Tampa  Bay  Rays.  Anyone  who  claims 
they  predicted  an  AL  Pennant  for  the  Rays  is 
a  liar. 

WHO  SHOULD  BE  THE  MVP? 

BF:  AL  MVP,  Dustin  Pedroia,  2B  Boston  Red 
Sox 

Sure,  Josh  Hamilton,  Grady  Sizemore,  and 
even  teammate  Kevin  Youkilis  had  better 
numbers,  but  an  MVP  award  is  about  more 
than  stats.  In  addition  to  providing  the  pitch- 
ing staff  with  Gold  Glove  defense  at  second, 
Pedroia  helped  pace  a  potent  Red  Sox  lineup 
all  year,  causing  havoc  at  the  top  of  the  or- 


der or  filling  in  for  a  flaky  Manny  Ramirez, 
and  driving  in  runs  from  the  cleanup  spot. 
Pedroia's  confidence  and  energy  also  helped 
him  emerge  as  a  leader  in  the  clubhouse. 
NL  MVP,  Albert  Pujols.  IB  St  Louis  Cardinals 

Despite  the  Cardinals  fourth  place  finish  in 
the  NL  Central,  no  other  MVP  candidate  was 
as  integral  to  his  team's  success  as  Pujols. 
You  could  make  the  case  for  the  Mets'  David 
Wright,  the  Phillies'  Ryan  Howard  and  Chase 
Utley,  and  the  Cubs'  Aramis  Ramirez.  Still,  Pu- 
jols led  the  league  in  both  OPS  and  slugging 
percentage,  despite  hitting  in  a  much  weaker 
lineup.  When  you  consider  Pujols  dealt  with 
pain  in  his  elbow  throughout  the  entire  sea- 
son, the  choice  for  NL  MVP  is  obvious. 

WHO  SHOULD  HAVE  WON  THE  CY  YOUNG  AWARD? 

BO:  NL  Cy  Young  Award,  CC  Sabathia, 
Milwaukee  Brewers 

While  Sabathia  didn't  play  a  full  season  in 
the  NL  after  being  traded  from  Cleveland,  he 
dominated  hitters  going  11-2  with  a  1.65  ERA. 
He  single-handedly  helped  the  Brewers  snap 
a  26-year  playoff  drought,  which  says  a  lot 
more  than  Tim  Lincecum's  Giants. 

HOPES  FOR  NEXT  SEASON 

BF:  The  absence  of  any  Barry  Bonds-related 
headlines  unless  they  include  the  words 
"gracefully  retires." 

BO:  1  hope  that  J.P  Ricciardi  drops  that 
bloody  moneyball  idea  he's  desperately  copy- 
ing off  buddy  Billy  Beane.  The  Jays  should  get 
trucks  full  of  whatever  money  they  have  and 
dump  it  on  Manny  Ramirez's  lawn,  giving  him 
an  offer  he  can't  refuse.  Ramirez  can  hit,  will 
hit  for  a  long  time,  and  will  create  more  than 
a  two-week  buzz  that  lingers  around  our  city 
every  April. 
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Teach  English 
Overseas 


THE 


TESOL/TESL  Teacher  Training 
Certification  Courses 

'  Intensive  60-HoDr  Program 

■  Classroom  Management  Techniques 
'  Detailed  Lesson  Planning 

•  E8L  Skills  Development 

•  Comprehensive  Teaching  Materials 

•  Interactive  Teaching  Practicom 

■  IntemationaUy  Recognized  Certincate 

•  Teacher  Placement  Service 

•  Money  Back  Guarantee  Included 

•  Thousands  of  Satisfied  Students 


PUMP 


BETTER  RIBS 
BETTER  WINGS 
BETTER  PRICES 


•  Sunday  Nite  Vz  Price  Nachos 

•  Monday  Nite  V2  Price  Wings 

•  Tuesday  Nite  V2  Price  Pizzas 

•  Wednesday  Nite  V2  Price  Pastas 

•  Thursday  Nite  Fresli  Nlussels 

$4.25Ab  Choice  of  2  delicious  sauces 

Weekend  Brunch  11am-3pm 


CLASSIFIEDS 


HELP  WANTED 


CHRISTMAS  GIFT  WRAPPERS 

Creative  individuals,  locations  -  Down- 
town Toronto,  North  York,  Brampton. 
Managers  to  $11.25/hour  +  bonuses. 
Wrappers  to  $9.45/hour.  Full  &  Part  Time 
Avail  -  December  1  -  24.  TO  APPLY,  GO 
TO:  www.TorontoWraps.com 


FOR  RENT:  TWO  ROOMS 

shared  facilities,  no  smokers,  no  pets. 
Painwood  and  Vaughan  Rd.,  North  of 
St.  Clair  Ave.  Steps  to  TTC.  Call  416-651- 
3390. 


FOR  SALE 


VINYL  RECORDS  &  CDs 

High  quality,  hand-picked  selec- 
tion. Major  &  minor  musical  genres. 
We  buy  and  sell.  3  minutes  S  of  College 
&  St.  George,  18  Baldwin.  416-979-2822. 
Around  Again  Records. 


SERVICES 


PROFESSIONAL  WRITER 

with  three  degrees,  will  help  you  create 
a  logical,  well  structured  and  strongly 
argued  essay  Proofreading  and  editing 
also  offered.  416  766-8330 


TUTORING 


MATH,  STATS,  AND  SCIENCE  TUTOR 
AVAILABLE 

All  first  and  second  year  courses,  includ- 
ing organic  chemistry  and  statistics.  Ask 
about  our  downtown  satellite  office. 
www.mostly-math.com  416-502-1717 

MCAT,  TOEFL,  lELTS,  GRE 
AND  GMAT  TUTORING 

No  minimum  hours  to  sign  up  for,  pay-as- 
you-go  system,  resources  supplied. 
www.mostly-math.com  416-502-1717 

GET  HELP  NOW 
TUTOR,  35  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE 

Specializing  in  MATH  135,  CHM  139,  ECO 
220.  Past  tests  and  exams  with  solutions 
available  for  practice.  (416)  785-8898. 


FRENCH  TUTOR 

From  France.  28  years  experience  as 
tutor  and  translator.  Help  with  your 
essays:  Form  and  Content.  Literature. 
Conversation  too.  bahiaone@sympatico. 
ca.  416-603-6333. 


EXPERT  PROFESSIONAL  EDITING 

From  format  to  style,  of  academic  arti- 
cles, theses,  and  dissertations.  Graduate 
students  only.  APA,  MLA  styles  are  spe- 
cialties. Mary  Anne  Carswell,  MA,  MEd, 
mcarswell@sympatico.ca,  416-303-3106. 

EDITING  SERVICES 

All  disciplines  and  levels,  graduate, 
undergraduate  students  and  faculty. 
Term  papers,  theses,  dissertations.  lO-i- 
years  of  editing  experience.  Julia  Feesey 
BA  Hon,  MA  writetoronto@hotmail.com 
416-516-9190 


Advertise  in  fAe  My 

adsithevarsity.ca 


VARSITY  CLASSIFIEDS  cost  $12.00  for  twenty-five  words.  $0.25  for  each  additional  word.  Rates  include  one  line  of  bold 
type  for  the  ad  header.  No  copy  changes  after  submission.  Submit  ads  by  email,  mail  or  phone. 
Ads  must  be  submitted  at  least  four  days  prior  to  publication. 
Varsity  Classifieds,  21  Sussex  Ave,  Suite  #306,  Toronto,  ON,  M5S 1J6. 
Call  416-946-7604  or  email  ads@thevarsity.ca. 


OXFORD  SEMINARS 

416-924-3240/1-800-269-6719 

www.oxfordseininars.ca 


410  BLOOR  ST.  W. 

(at  Brunswick) 

416-927-7337 
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Student:  John  McCain  looks  like  a  chicken  nugget. 
—ENG  383 

T.A:  Oh  no,  look  at  the  time!  I  suppose  we  won't  be 
able  to  cover  the  fourth  sonnet.  Actually,  I'm  relieved, 
because  I  read  it  over  last  night,  and  it's  filthy.  My  God, 
Shakespeare  had  a  dirty  mind! 

— British  Literature  Class 

Woman  to  friend:  I  don't  love  my  T.A.  anymore. 
He  cut  his  hair — it  looks  disgusting! 

— St  George  Campus 

Guy  to  friend:  There's  a  difference  between  Asian 
bimbos  and  white  bimbos. 

— Outside  Robarts  Library 

Professor:  Class,  I  just  wanted  to  explain  to  you  why 
my  glasses  are  all  messed  up,  because  the  other  class 
was  wondering.  It's  nothing  romantic,  I  just  knocked 
them  off  my  bed-stand  last  night.  [Pause)  I  can  be 
bit  rough  in  bed  sometimes...  [Pause)  That  came  out 
wrong. 

— Spanish  Class 

Guy  on  computer:  Sweet,  zombie  strippers! 

— Robarts  Information  Commons 


DIVERSIONS 

DINOSAUR  COMICS  By  Ryan  North 


The  Varsity 


UTAHRAPTOR   HAS  GOTTEN 
LIFE  INSURANCE! 

Yes!    Because  if  he  dies, 
then  the  money  that  shows 
up  win  make  us  say, 
"Perfect!    This  is  exactly 
as  much  as 
I  valued 
that  guy!" 


well,  what  if  i  die  of 
old  age'' 


Still  no 
/  good,  my 
friend' 


AND  HE'S 
NAMED  T-REX 
AS  HIS  SOLE 
BENEFICIARY! 


LV  going  to  jail ,  and 
s  fault'    It  s  his 


Oh  God,    I'm  DEFINITELY 

it's  all  utahraptor's 
revenge  for  all  those  arguments  he  lost! 

/  HOW  is  naming  you  as 

beneficiary  revenge? 

Because  when  he  dies, 
.   the  police  are  going  to 
ask   'Who  stands  to  gain?" 
and  now  there's  a  giant 

MILLION-DOLLAR  ARROW 

pointing  right  to  me, 
signed  and  notarized! 
"insurance 
policies  are 
instant  motive! 

JUST  ADD 
DEATH! 


Your  insurance  company  still  saves  a 
MILLION  DOLLARS  if  they  Can  somehow 
make  it  look  like  I  murdered  you. 
They'll  be  there,  hands  cupped 
around jt he  policeman's  ear, 
whispering 
"Listen  I 
am  almost 
certain  this 
qreen  dude 
Eilled  him  and 
made  it  look 
like  old 
age" 


It's  just  I  got  the  policy 
free  through  work,  and  I 
named  you  as  a  nice  gesture? 
It  doesn't  even  pay  a  million 
dollars.  ^ 
I ' m  pretty 
sure  it ' s 
capped  at 
$200,000. 


utahraptor ! 

My  fears  have 
been  reduced  by 
precisely  80%! 


CC5  2008  Ryan  North 

ITCH  By  Daniel  Kaell 


WW.  qwantz ,  com 


sissr/  v)p.  usT  FSPflCG 
ALBUM  Dmr  Me  mx 
ftrr$  mmmt^G  boobs 

are  G\jrs 


So  l\k£ 


Lights!  Cafnera!  g^^^WIN  ! 

Film  a  15-second  'SCENBXommercial*  for  your  chance  to 


WIN  $5,000! 


V0O5.\0O 


HOT  SHOTS 

We  profile  three 
exceptional  U  of  T  athletes 


6 


RUNNING  ON  EMPTY 

America's  auto  industry  shoulcj  be  punished, 
but  we  can't  afford  it 


4 


CELLMATES 


University  of  Toronto  researchers  teams  up  with 
Kyoto  University  to  advance  stem  cell  research 
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York  student  leader 
takes  a  working  holiday 

Student  union  president  Hamid  Osman  closes 
office,  travels  to  Ottawa  for  an  unrelated  CFS 
campaign  at  another  university 


York  Federation  of  Students  president 
Hamid  Osman  skipped  town  when 
a  strike  shut  down  York.  He  went  to 
Ottawa  instead  to  help  in  an  unrelated 
campaign  for  the  group  CFS-Ontario. 


ANDRE  BOVEE-BEGUN 
Associate  News  Editor 


Note:  Hamid  Osman  agreed  to  speak 
to  The  Varsity  regarding  this  story,  but 
missed  his  scheduled  interview  and 
at  press  time  had  not  responded  to 
multiple  phone  calls  and  messages.  He 
had  said  earlier  that  family  events  were 
interfering  with  his  schedule. 

Students  at  York  are  being  used  as  le- 
verage in  the  bargaining  game  between 
the  university  and  its  staff  union  CUPE 
3903,  according  to  a  growing  faction 
of  students  upset  at  their  student  gov- 
ernment's alleged  failure  to  represent 
them  during  the  strike. 

With  50,000  undergraduates  facing 
the  prospect  of  repeating  the  year, 
members  of  the  student  body  ex- 
pressed disbelief  that  the  elected  rep- 

SEE'AWOL'-P62 


FIRST  LIGHT  I  SEE  TONIGHT 


Newmindspace's  Night  Lights  installation  lit  up  the  sky  at  King's  College  Circle  on  Saturday  evening. 
While  the  project  fell  short  of  its  goal  to  surpass  the  height  of  the  CN  Tower,  the  twinkling  string  of 
LED  lights  suspended  by  helium  balloons  was  a  temporary  beacon  on  a  very  cold  night. 
SEE  STORY,  PAGE  10 


Holiday  drive  seeks 
baby  food,  toys 


MIRIAM  CROSS 


For  student  families  living  in  poverty, 
the  holiday  season  is  an  additional 
struggle.  The  annual  Baby  Food  and 
Toy  Drive,  run  by  the  Student  Housing 
Service  and  the  Family  Care  Office,  is 
an  effort  to  lighten  their  burden. 

Now  in  its  seventh  year,  the  drive 
is  accepting  essentials  like  cereal,  dia- 
pers, baby  formula,  bottled  food,  and 
baby  wipes.  Also  welcome  are  new,  un- 
wrapped toys,  games,  books,  and  gift 
certificates  for  children  16  years  and 
under.  While  there's  particular  demand 
for  baby  items,  said  Jerry  Zhuang,  the 

SEE 'DONATE' -PG  3 


DON'T  HATE,  DONATE 

You  can  drop  off  items  until  Dec.  5 
at  seven  locations  around  campus. 

•  Koffler  Cerjtre,  214  College  St 
-Housing  Services 

-Career  Centre 
-Family  Care  Office 

•  Medical  Science  Building, 
/  King's  College  Circle 
-Student  Affairs  Office,  lobby 

•OlSE,  252BloorSt.  W 
-Early  Learning  Centre 

•  Family  Resource  Centre, 
7  Glen  Mom's  St 

•  Central  Human  Resource  Office, 
215  Huron  St  8th  floor 


Student  Housing  Service's  baby  food  and  toy  drive  is  estimated  to  help  more 
than  120  student  families  each  year. 


'Food  was  used  as  a  weapon' 

24-hour  famine  marks  mass  starvation  in  the  Ukraine 


BARBARA  KOWALSKI 


Kalyna  Kardash's  grandmother  sur- 
vived the  Holodomor.  The  Ukrainian 
word  for  "murder  by  hunger"  refers 
to  the  famine  of  1932-33,  where  up  to 
10  million  people  starved  as  a  result 
of  Soviet  policies. 

Growing  up  with  stories  of  the 
hunger,  like  when  her  grandmother 
traded  a  pair  of  gold  earrings  for  a 
single  apple,  Kardash  wanted  to 
commemorate  the  tragedy.  Over 
the  weekend,  the  Ukrainian  Stu- 
dents Club  held  a  24-hour  famine 
to  mark  the  75th  anniversary  of  the 
Ukrainian  famine.  The 
overnight  event  was  the 
culmination  of  a  week  of 
activities,  including  pho- 
to exhibitions  in  Robarts 
Library  and  Sidney  Smith 
Hall. 

At  the  time,  Ukraine 
was  part  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
(It  became  independent 
after  the  Soviet  Union  col- 
lapsed in  1991.)  Dictator 
Joseph  Stalin  imposed 
agricultural  collectiv- 
ization in  the  Ukraine, 
referred  to  as  the  "bread- 
basket of  the  U.S.S.R." 

Stalin  began  to  enforce 
large  quotas  of  grain  ex- 
portation, sometimes  up 
to  50  per  cent  of  the  na- 


tional supply.  When  quotas  weren't 
met,  individual  homes  were  raided 
and  emptied  of  all  food  and  produce. 
By  August  1932,  a  law  banned  the 
sale  of  bread  to  peasants,  who  made 
up  the  majority  of  the  population.  As 
the  nation  grew  hungrier  and  food 
became  virtually  unobtainable,  po- 
lice units  were  dispatched  into  the 
farmlands  to  control  rebellions  and 
forbid  locals  from  leaving  villages  in 
search  of  food. 

The  result  was  mass  starvation. 
Bodies  lined  roads,  while  mothers 
buried  their  own  children.  Despera- 
tion even  led  to  cases  of  cannibalism. 


At  U  of  T's  24-hour  famine  Friday  night,  participants  com 
memorated  the  Ukrainian  famine  of  1932-1933.  Left  to 
right:  Cassandra  Wysochanski  and  Myroslava  Czoli  mark 
off  the  hours. 


The  tragedy  remains  little-known: 
international  media  remained  silent 
while  official  Soviet  censuses  and 
documents  hid  population  drops. 

Historians  say  that  Stalin,  weary  of 
nationalist  and  independence  move- 
ments, started  the  famine  intention- 
ally to  force  peasants  onto  collective 
farms.  In  2006,  Ukraine's  parliament 
voted  to  declare  the  famine  as  an  act 
of  genocide  and  is  lobbying  the  UN 
to  bestow  that  recognition.  Russia 
has  denied  that  the  famine  was  de- 
liberate. 

Canada  officially  recognized  the 
famine  as  attempted  genocide  ear- 
lier this  year. 

"Food  was  used  as  a 
weapon,"  said  Kardash 
as  participants  prepared 
for  a  candlelit  vigil.  "It 
was  a  genocide  because 
we  [Ukrainians]  were 
resisting  Soviet  policies 
such  as  collectivization." 

The  push  for  UN  recog- 
nition isn't  the  only  pur- 
pose behind  the  club's 
24-hour  famine.  "People 
need  to  know  about 
genocide,"  said  Kardash, 
pointing  out  that  compa- 
rable atrocities  continue 
to  happen  today,  and 
like  the  Holodomor  in  its 
time,  they  continue  to  be 
ignored. 
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POJS  CTB  feOVB  OP 

himem 

A  Noontime  Experience  Like  No  Other 


Z/Ve  music,  home-cooked  food, 
couches,  fireplace,  and  the  warmest 
atmosphere  on  campus 

Tuesdays  (Nov.  25  &  Dec.  2)  12:00-1 :30pm 

$5 

Tiie  VVQlfond  Centre 
36  Harbord  St.  (corner  of  Huron) 

Take  a  break  from  schoolwork,.. 
for  the  love  of  lunch 


dentistryonavenue 

students  and  Faculty  Welcome 
Please  join  me  at  my  new  practice 
(just  steps  from  campus) 


Dr.  Josie  Marcieiio 

45  Avenue  Road,  2nd  floor 
Toronto,  Ontario  M5R  2G3 


416  925  3255  ' 
www.dentistryonavenue.com 


Queen's  rez  get  'dialogue  facilitators' 

Students  hired  to  kibosh  offensive  conversation 


AMINA  STELLA 

Queen's  university  has  hired  six  stu- 
dents as  "dialogue  facilitators"  in  an 
attempt  to  improve  sensitivity  and  em- 
brace diversity. 

The  program,  introduced  last  week, 
has  the  facilitators  living  and  working 
on  campus  residences.  Their  job  is  to 
prevent  offensive  language,  like  racial 
slurs  or  homophobic  and  misogynist  re- 
marks. For  example,  facilitators  would 
stop  students  from  using  phrases  like 
"that's  so  gay"  and  "retard"  in  conver- 
sations that  are  loud  enough  for  a  third 
party  to  overhear.  They  will  also  hold 
movie  nights  and  book  readings  on  a 
range  of  social  issues  on  campus. 

Reactions  vary.  "Having  a  program 
like  this  in  place  could  stifle  public 
discussion  if  people  are  worried  their 


private  conversations  are  being  moni- 
tored," Angela  Hickman,  managing  edi- 
tor of  the  campus  newspaper  Queen's 
Journal,  told  the  Globe  and  Mail.  The 
Journal  published  an  editorial  criticiz- 
ing the  program,  calling  It  a  lackluster 
effort. 

Jason  Laker,  dean  of  student  affairs  at 
Queen's,  disagreed.  "If  people  are  hav- 
ing a  conversation  with  offensive  con- 
tent and  they're  doing  it  loud  enough 
for  a  third  person  to  hear  it  [...]  it's  not 
private,"  he  said. 

Laker  said  the  new  "intergroup  dia- 
logue program"  focuses  on  respectful, 
non-confrontational  discussions  that 
don't  impede  freedoms.  "This  is  diffi- 
cult work,  it  needs  to  be  done  respect- 
fully." Laker  said.  "There  really  is  no 
interference. " 


The  Introduction  of  Intergroup  pro- 
grams and  facilitators  is  not  new.  Uni- 
versities in  the  U.S.  have  also  put  them 
into  practice,  but  those  have  included 
credit  courses  taught  by  faculty  mem- 
bers in  addition  to  training  the  inter- 
group facilitators. 

Queen's  facilitators  went  through  an 
11-day  training  course  briefing  them  on 
a  number  of  social  Issues  and  possible 
scenarios. 

Daniel  Hayward  is  a  student  facilitator 
who  started  working  in  August.  He  said 
he's  already  had  success  discussing  a 
variety  of  social  issues  with  students. 

He  also  said  that  much  of  the  work 
that  is  done  by  the  facilitators  is  more 
subtle  than  intervening  in  conversa- 
tions. "It's  helping  to  create  an  atmo- 
sphere of  inclusivity,"  said  Hayward. 


'AWOL'- CONTINUED  FROM  PGl 

resentatives  at  the  York  Federation  of 
Students  not  only  backed  the  strike,  but 
then  disappeared  on  an  unannounced 
trip  to  the  University  of  Ottawa  to  help 
out  at  an  unrelated  Canadian  Federa- 
tion of  Students-Ontario  campaign. 

Maclean's  reported  on  Wednesday, 
Nov  19  that  the  YFS  president,  Hamid 
Osman,  had  left  Toronto  unannounced 
to  participate  in  a  CFS-0  effort  to 
bring  U  of  O's  students  into  their  fed- 
eration. The  move  that  would  bring 
CFS  $378,000  per  year  in  membership 
dues. 

YFS  is  a  CFS  member  union,  and  their 
executive  director  Jeremy  Salter  has  is- 
sued statements  that  YFS  had  made  a 
prior  commitment  to  assist  in  the  fed- 
eration campaign.  Bui  Maclean's  points 
out  that  the  strike  started  a  day  before 
the  campaign  period,  and  adds  that  it 
is  unclear  what  these  commitments 
entailed  and  and  why  extenuating  cir- 


cumstances did  not  warrant  a  change 
of  plans. 

Osman  has  yet  to  answer  these 
questions.  He  also  hasn't  explained 
who  paid  for  his  travel  and  accommo- 
dations, why  he  could  not  cancel  plans 
to  observe  ballot-counting  at  U  of  0,  or 
why  he  didn't  tell  students  he  would 
be  traveling  to  Ottawa  even  as  he  said 
YFS  was  "doing  everything  possible  to 
bring  York  University  and  CUPE  3903 
back  to  the  table"  on  his  website. 

"Don't  you  think  that  your  place 
would  be  with  the  students  that  elect- 
ed you?  All  50,000  of  us?  But  we're  all 
put  on  hold  for  [the  referendum]  in  Ot- 
tawa?" asked  Catherine  Dinaris,  orga- 
nizer of  the  group  York  Not  Hostage. 

She  accused  YFS  of  irresponsibly 
declaring  support  for  the  union  with- 
out consulting  its  constituents.  "They 
just  took  the  student  voice  and  threw 
it  behind  the  union — there  was  no 
poll  asking  students'  opinion,"  she 
said.  "1  mean,  I  fee!  like  maybe  they 


CUCCBVBff  TffV 


Join  the  University  ofToronto 
Varsity  Blues  women's  basketball, 
volleyball  and  hockey  teams  as 
they  host  the  2nd  annual  Varsity 
Blues  Think  Pink  weekend  in 
support  of  the  Canadian  Breast 
Cancer  Foundation. 

In  support  of 


CANADIAN 
BREAST  CANCER 
fOUNOATION' 


FONDATION 
CANADIENNE  DU 
CANCER  DU  SEIN' 
OnUrtg 


Fri.  Nov.  28  6  p.m. 

Women's  Basketball 

vs.  Brock 

Athletic  Centre  Sports  Gym 

Sat.  Nov.  29  2  p.m. 

Women's  Volleyball 

vs.  Ryerson 

Athletic  Centre  Sports  Gym 

Sat.  Nov.  29  4  p.m. 

Women's  Hockey 

vs.  Waterloo 

Varsity  Arena 


TICKET  ®  BREAK 

www.TICKeTBReAK.com 


lit 


Discover  how  YOU  can 
make  a  difference 


Join  us  to  learn  more  about  our 
16-month  professional 
masters  program 

Master  of  Forest 
Conservation 

(MFC) 

Information  Session 

Monday  December  1 ,  2008 
4:30  p.m.,  Room  1016B 
Earth  Sciences  Centre 
33  Willcocks  St 


For  more  information: 

call;  416.978.0474 

or  email:  a.kenney@utoronto.ca 

www.  forestry,  utoronto.ca 


just  thought  that  they  had  free  reign. 
It  just  shows  that  they  didn't  put  much 
thought  into  it." 

"I  think  they've  got  their  priorities 
completely  messed  up,"  said  Harrison 
Bland,  a  fourth-year  political  science 
student  hoping  to  graduate  this  year. 
Bland  is  an  organizer  of  a  group  of  stu- 
dents seeking  to  force  Osman  to  resign 
over  the  strike  debacle. 

He  said  he  believes  CUPE  has  some 
valid  reasons  to  strike,  but  that  the 
student  union  is  obligated  to  speak  for 
students,  not  CUPE. 

"They  should  have  put  pressure  on 
both  sides,  on  the  university  and  the 
union.  Instead  they're  only  saying  criti- 
cal things  about  the  university.  They 
have  basically  gone  100  per  cent  in  sup- 
port of  the  [CUPE  3903],  they  have  not 
said  a  single  critical  thing  about  what 
they've  done." 

A  statement  on  the  YFS  homepage 
advises  students  to  consult  a  YFS  group 
on  Facebook  or  an  information  table 
run  by  YFS  staffers  for  information  on 
the  strike.  YFS  offices  are  closed  in  soli- 
darity with  CUPE. 

Last  Tuesday,  about  500  students 
took  part  in  a  rally  at  York  held  by 
York  Not  Hostage.  CUPE  support- 
ers, including  UTSU  and  the  Ryerson 
Students'  Union,  were  bussed  in  to  a 
counter-rally  in  support  of  the  strike. 
UTSU  and  RSU  are  both  members  of 
CFS. 

Osman  did  not  attend  either  event, 
though  he  had  told  the  National  Post 
he  would  talk  to  students  at  the  pro- 
test rally.  Maclean's  has  discovered 
that  he  was  helping  conduct  the  U  of 
O  vote  at  this  time. 

"Was  that  the  only  way  that  CUPE 
was  able  to  get  people  out  to  the  rally, 
was  to  bus  other  universities  over?" 
asked  Bland. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  CFS  to  fly  ex- 
ecutives from  its  local  unions  to 
help  out  in  membership  votes  at 
other  universities.  Last  year,  UTSU 
president-elect  Sandy  Hudson  and 
other  execs  flew  to  Victoria  for  a  ref- 
erendum at  Simon  Fraser  University 
to  withdraw  from  CFS. 

York  was  shut  down  for  11  weeks 
in  2000  and  2001  by  a  similar  strike 
during  the  height  of  the  Harris  govern- 
ment's assault  on  the  publicly  funded 
education  system.  Students  that  year 
were  expected  to  catch  up  quickly  to 
make  up  for  the  loss  of  almost  an  en- 
tire term's  worth  of  classes. 

Dinaris  summed  up  the  frustration 
she  feels  about  belonging  to  a  student 
body  without  a  voice,  abandoned  by 
representatives  and  caught  in  the 
middle  of  a  vicious  contract  dispute. 
"Education  is  apparently  a  right, 
say  both  the  administration  and  the 
union.  But  our  right  to  education  is 
being  taken  away." 
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Minorities  targeted  for 
academic  misconduct 
cliarges:  report 


Canadian  brothers  Mohamed  and  Sultan  Kohail  face  beheading  in  Saudi 
Arabia  after  they  were  convicted  of  murder  in  a  schoolyard  brawl.  Should 
Canada  intervene  when  citizens  face  the  death  penahy  abroad? 


PHOTOGRAPHED  AND  COMPILED  BY  DAN  EPSTEIN 


HILARY  BARLOW 

jAssociate  News  Editor 

The  colour  of  a  student's  skin  may  in- 
crease their  chances  of  academic  mis- 
conduct charges,  according  to  a  recent 
report  by  the  University  of  Ottawa's 
Student  Appeals  Centre.  The  student- 
run  centre  provides  consultation  and 
support  to  students  who  have  been 
accused  of  misconduct  such  as  plagia- 
rism. 

According  to  the  report,  minori- 
ties made  up  45  per  cent  of  the  388 
students  who  sought  consultation  in 
the  past  year  Of  the  48  students  who 
sought  help  regarding  academic  fraud 
(for  violations  like  plagiarism),  71  per 
cent  were  visible  minorities. 

The  centre's  report  casts  much  of  U 
of  O's  appeals  process  into  question, 
arguing  that  a  student's  intent  is  not 
considered  in  determining  their  guilt, 
and  that  leeway  is  rarely  given  for  hon- 
est mistakes. 

In  one  case  study,  a  student  known 
as  "Wendi"  got  a  zero  on  an  exam  be- 
cause she  left  her  notes  under  her  desk 
while  writing  it.  Wendi  claims  she  never 
looked  at  her  notes  and  only  the  blank 
side  of  the  paper  was  visible.  Neither 
the  testimony  of  the  student  sitting 
next  to  her  nor  that  of  the  TA  who  ac- 
cused her  were  considered  in  determin- 
ing her  guilt.  "At  the  U  of  O,  whether  or 
not  a  student  has  fraudulent  intentions 
is  irrelevant  in  determining  if  there  is 
academic  fraud,"  reads  the  report. 

Student  advocates  close  to  the  case 
cite  differences  in  plagiarism  stan- 
dards between  countries  (which  inter- 
national students  may  not  be  clear  on). 


a  lack  of  awareness  among  students 
about  what  constitutes  plagiarism, 
and  plain  old  racial  discrimination  as 
causes  of  the  disproportionate  number 
of  minority  students  facing  charges.  "It 
shows  that  there  is  systemic  racism  at 
the  University  of  Ottawa,"  said  Seamus 
Wolfe,  VP  university  at  the  Student 
Federation  of  the  University  of  Ottawa. 
The  report  recommended  sensitivity 
training  for  university  personnel. 

The  administration  has  not  issued 
an  official  response,  and  is  still  consid- 
ering the  report's  recommendations. 
"We're  moving  as  fast  as  we  can,"  U  of 
0  spokesperson  Andree  Dumulon  told 
the  Ottawa  Citizen. 

At  U  of  T,  when  a  student  is  under 
suspicion  of  academic  misconduct, 
they  are  allowed  to  explain  their  case 
at  a  hearing  with  their  professor  and  a 
representative  of  their  dean,  explained 
Adam  Awad,  VP  university  affairs  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  Students'  Union. 
The  student  may  request  their  regis- 
trar to  be  present,  and  registrars  often 
advise  students  on  the  appeal  process, 
but  they  are  not  always  able  to  attend 
the  hearing.  Students  may  bring  their 
own  legal  counsel,  but  they  must  pay 
for  it  themselves. 

Downtown  Legal  Services,  provided 
by  the  Faculty  of  Law,  is  available  to 
advise  students  on  their  options.  They 
can  also  contact  their  ombudsperson 
for  assistance,  though  Awad  pointed 
out  that  most  students  are  unaware  of 
these  options  when  they  are  accused. 
There  is  no  office  comparable  to  U  of 
O's  Student  Appeals  Centre  at  U  of  T. 

"1  think  something  like  that  would  be 
very  useful  at  U  of  T,  particularly  be- 
cause it's  so  big,"  said  Awad. 


Chloe 


5tti  year  Geography,  I  think  so. 


2n(l year  Theatre,  If  it  is  a  Canadian  citizen, 
they  should  be  punished  here.  Whatever  they  did 
there  is  a  crime,  but  we  don't  have  the  death 
penalty  here.  So  our  rights  as  Canadians  should 
be  upheld  abroad. 


4ihyear  Iheatre,  Definitely  they  should.  They 
have  a  responsibility  to  respond,  to  protect 
their  citizens.  They're  still  citizens  if  they're 
overseas. 


Mahlet  (L)  and  Rediet  (R)  Valentine 


Mahlet,  3nl  year  Intematiottal  Studies,  and 
Rediet  3rd  year  Life  Science, 

M:  I  believe  so,  but  I  don't  know  how  far  they  can  go 
to  intervene.  The  government  has  to  try  its  hardest, 
but  it's  one  individual  and  they  might  be  comprimis- 
ing  policies  with  the  other  nation. 
R:  They  should 
intervene  to  the 
max,  especially  with 
those  countries  that 
have  non-demo- 
cratic systems. 


Semiotics  Graduate,  They  vrent  to  Saudi 
Arabia?  Their  travel  agent  should  have  warned 
them.  Was  it  death  by  stoning? 


3rd  year  PoHScal  Science,  When  you  do  go  in 
to  another  sovereign  nation  you  should  follow 
its  laws.  They  have  the  option  to  extradite 
Canadian  citizens,  but  if  thw  choose  against 
it,  the  Canadian  government's  hands  are  tied. 
That's  how  intemahonal  law  works,  it's  how  the 
Westphalian  system  of  sovereignty  works. 


'DONATE' -CONTINUED  FROM  PGl 

drive's  coordinator,  "any  kind  of  generosity  is 
highly  appreciated." 

"The  whole  spirit  of  the  holiday  is  basically  joy, 
giving,  and  hope,  so  we're  hoping  the  whole  com- 


U  (rf  T  iMks  TiiTsgender  Day  of  Remembm 

Students  and  community  members  gathered  to 
commemorate  victims  of  anti-transgender  hatred 
on  Thursday,  Nov.  20,  marking  the  Transgender  Day 
of  Remembrance. 

The  day  of  remembrance  was  first  marked  in 
1999,  in  memory  of  Rita  Hester,  a  transgender  wom- 
an who  was  murdered  in  Boston. 

The  Centre  for  Women  and  Trans  People  set  up 
at  Sidney  Smith  to  discuss  trans  issues  and  vio- 
lence, and  afterwards  decamped  to  the  Centre's 
headquarters  on  Spadina  Avenue  for  a  more  inti- 
mate gathering. 
—CHERRY  ROSE  TAN 


munity  can  join  in  our  efforts,"  said  Zhuang,  who 
estimates  that  more  than  120  student  families 
benefit  from  the  project  annually.  With  a  tanking 
economy,  he  noted,  the  need  will  likely  be  greater 
this  year  All  the  more  reason  to  add  baby  food 
and  toys  to  your  shopping  list. 


money  would  fund  new  math  and  engineering  fac- 
ulty positions,  as  well  as  construction  projects  for 
the  Waterloo  campus. 
— SEYNAAMEREE 


UISC  library  never  closes 


U  Waterloo  expands  to  Dubai 


The  University  of  Waterloo  got  one  step  closer  to 
a  Dubai  campus,  when  its  Senate  voted  Monday  to 
"endorse  [the  plan]  in  principle."  U  of  W  will  operate 
"2+2  programs";  students  will  study  in  Dubai  for  two 
^ears  and  finish  off  their  degrees  in  Waterloo.  The 
United  Arab  Emirates  campus'  initial  programs  will 
be  cfiemical  and  civil  engineering,  starting  in  2009. 
In  2010,  IT  management  and  finance  will  be  added. 

The  university  community  raised  questions  about 
legal  and  cultural  differences  between  Canada  and 
the  United  Arab  Emirates,  including  the  UAE's  law 
against  homosexuality  and  differences  in  women's 
rights. 

If  U  of  W  meets  its  enrolment  targets,  the  Dubai 
programs  would  generate  $22  million  a  year  The 


UTSC  students  can  now  camp  out  at  the  library 
24/7.  A  pilot  project  has  the  stacks  open  24  hours 
a  day,  following  students'  suggestions  in  a  survey. 
Victoria  Owen,  head  librarian,  said  UTSC  will  take 
note  of  how  many  people  use  the  service  twfore 
making  the  hours  permanent.  The  project  has  run 
since  October. 

At  St.  George  campus,  Robarts  Library  is  open  24 
hours  a  day  on  weekdays,  but  students  can't  access 
stacks  after  11;45  p.m. 
-JIBIDBULGAN 


Angeis  help  Rye  High  start-ups 

Ryerson  University  has  created  the  Ryerson  Angel 
Network,  connecting  angel  investors  to  student 
and  alumni  entrepreneurs.  The  program  is  the  first 
of  its  kind  in  Canada. 

Angel  investors  help  start-up  companies,  supply- 
ing funds  and  expertise.  In  exchange,  angels  partly 
own  the  company  through  shares. 

RAN  has  partnered  with  the  National  Angel  Capi- 
tal Organization  to  find  20  angel  investors. 
-CRT 


YOU 


O    T  IT. 


RING  DAYS  AT  UofT 


UTM: 

2:00pnv6;00pm 
Mon  Nov  24th 
toTtiurs  Nov  27th 
Infront  of  the  store 


UTSC: 

2:00pm-6:00pm 
Mon  Nov  24th 
to  Thurs  Nov  27th 
Outside  Campus  Xprcss 


lOSt6nS%  Quality  jostens  graduation  rings  are  custom  made  to  your  order! 


Uniuersity  of  Toronto  Bookstore 

214  College  St.  Toronto 
Mon-Fri  8:45-6  /  Sat  10-5  /  Closed  Sun 
(4  16)  640-5835 


««w.i*ftk««kit«r« 
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Give  the  big  tliree  wliat  tliey  don't  deserve 

The  auto  industry  has  screwed  itself,  but  we'll  screw  ourselves  if  we  don't  bail  them  out 


MATT  MCGEACHY 

Varsity  Staff 


There  is  a  good  chance  that  Big 
Three  automakers  will  not  survive 
into  the  New  Year  unless  they  se- 
cure access  to  a  huge  bailout  com- 
prised of  taxpayers'  money.  The 
auto  industry  is  a  mess,  and  given 
the  impact  a  collapse  would  have, 
so  are  we.  President-elect  Barack 
Obama  favours  a  bailout,  on  the  con- 
dition that  companies  revamp  their 
operations  to  produce  energy  effi- 
cient vehicles.  In  a  pathetic  attempt 
at  lame  duck  power  wielding,  Presi- 
dent George  W.  Bush  told  Congress 
that  any  money  for  the  Big  Three  is 
contingent  upon  approving  the  free 
trade  deal  with  Columbia.  Even  the 
Harper  Conservatives  have  floated 
the  idea  of  a  joint  bailout  with  the 
U.S.  government. 
Do  the  Big  Three  automakers  de- 


serve a  bailout?  By  and  large,  Detroit 
doesn't  deserve  more  than  a  swift 
kick  in  the  ass.  But  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment should — and  will — give  them 
the  bailout  money  they  require.  And 
everyone  but  Mitt  Romney  can  see 
why. 

For  several  decades,  the  auto 
industry's  management  has  been 
extremely  myopic.  Transfixed  by  a 
seemingly  endless  supply  of  cheap 
oil  and  the  profit  to  be  made  in  a 
booming  economy.  Ford,  General 
Motors,  and  Chrysler  focused  their 
energies  on  producing  large  cars, 
trucks,  and  SUVs  for  the  American 
market.  Their  size  was  inversely 
proportional  to  their  quality,  and 
planned  obsolescence  reached  a 
whole  new  level.  Consumer  appetites 
were  voracious,  and  dealerships 
selling  the  same  products  sprouted 
on  every  spare  intersection  in  every 
city,  town,  and  hamlet. 


As  these  three  American  giants 
rode  the  wave  of  easy  profits,  Japa- 
nese, Korean  and  German  counter- 
parts introduced  smaller,  more  ef- 
ficient vehicles  to  the  American  and 
Canadian  market.  Even  American- 
owned  subsidiaries  in  Europe  intro- 
duced smaller  cars.  It  wasn't  until  the 
recent  spike  in  gas  prices  that  Ameri- 
cans and  Canadians  purchased  ve- 
hicles from  Honda,  Toyota,  and  Kia. 
These  American  icons  are  imploding, 
but  perhaps  the  fault  lies  with  the 
buyer. 

Adversarial  unions  in  the  U.S.  and 
Canada  have  lagged  behind.  Instead 
of  opting  for  an  industrial-represen- 
tative model  and  guaranteeing  them- 
selves seats  on  boards  of  directors, 
they  demanded  ever  more  from  man- 
agement, becoming  a  serious  drain 
on  the  companies'  resources.  For 
instance,  unions  and  management 
are  both  politically  powerful  con- 


stituencies, yet  neither  agitated  for 
national  health  care  in  the  U.S.  Most 
of  the  money  from  sales  went  directly 
towards  health  care  costs  for  employ- 
ees and  retirees. 

Now  we  are  faced  with  a  dilemma. 
Only  the  deluded  think  that  the  auto 
giants  deserve  money  from  the  gov- 
ernment, and  yet  we  cannot  allow 
these  companies  to  implode.  Far  too 
many  livelihoods  depend  on  the  auto 
industry,  either  directly  or  indirectly. 
The  loss  of  any  one  of  the  Big  Three 
would  be  devastating  to  those  who 
do  not  deserve  to  suffer. 

The  people  who  depend  on  these 
companies  are  not  union  bosses, 
economists,  or  executives.  Rather, 
they  are  machinists,  accountants, 
factory  foremen,  sales  reps,  and  re- 
tirees. Employees  who,  for  better  or 
worse,  did  what  their  culture  told 
them  to  do:  work  hard,  spend  much, 
and  save  when  you  can.  To  forsake 


these  Americans  would  be  downright 
criminal,  and  create  a  culture  of  cal- 
lousness from  which  we  might  never 
recover. 

The  ripple  effect  of  a  collapse  would 
be  felt  by  all  over:  parts  suppliers  all 
over  North  America,  restaurant  own- 
ers and  their  staff,  high  paid  consul- 
tants, and  retailers.  The  list  is  practi- 
cally endless. 

You  often  have  to  prune  back  to 
grow,  but  over-pruning  can  kill  the 
plant  just  as  it  can  revitalize  it.  If  the 
government  takes  no  action  now, 
there  might  not  be  any  manufactur- 
ing sector  to  speak  of.  Ultimately  the 
face  of  North  American  manufactur- 
ing must  change  fundamentally. 

If  the  U.S.  is  willing  to  spend  $700 
billion  to  bail  out  greedy  bankers, 
there  is  no  justification  for  allowing 
the  Big  Three,  upon  which  millions 
depend  for  their  livelihoods,  to  lan- 
guish in  the  cold. 


Provinces  of  Canada,  unite! 

Equalization  is  outdated  and  threatens  national  unity 


DYLAN  ROBERTSON 

Varsity  Staff  ^ 

In  The  Communist  Manifesto,  Karl 
Marx  wrote  that  socialism  would 
evolve  into  communism  after  capi- 
talism was  replaced.  A  near-perfect 
order  would  be  achieved,  and  all 
would  be  equal.  Although  Marx 
wouldn't  agree,  provinces  must 
evolve  similarly  out  of  the  equaliza- 
tion program. 

The  Canadian  equalization  pro- 
gram began  in  the  1950s  as  a  pro- 
vincial welfare  system.  Money  was 
transferred  from  economically 
sound  provinces  to  ones  in  finan- 
cial struggle.  At  the  time,  this  meant 
that  the  poorer  Maritimes  received 
money  to  quell  unemployment  and 
a  crumbling  infrastructure. 

Recently,  Finance  Minister  Jim 
Flaherty  announced  that  Ontario, 
for  the  first  time,  would  begin  re- 
ceiving payments.  Ontario  qualified 
for  equalization  each  year  between 
1977  and  1982,  but  never  chose  to 
accept  it.  While  Ontario's  growth 
has  been  slowing,  its  GDP  is  still 


ahead  of  the  national  average.  We 
took  the  offer  this  time  around — 
and  rightfully  so — due  to  an  eco- 
nomic downturn  with  catastrophic 
consequences  for  automotive  and 
manufacturing  industries. 

The  reason  Ontario  is  eligible  is 
that  other  provinces  have  quickly 
caught  up  to  us.  Less  than  two 
decades  ago,  Newfoundland  and 
Labrador's  GDP  was  merely  65  per 
cent  of  the  national  level — it's  now 
97  per  cent.  For  the  first  time,  the 
province  will  not  be  on  the  receiv- 
ing end.  "I  don't  think  the  Newfie 
joke  is  there  anymore.  1  think  we're 
now  an  example  to  our  fellow  Ca- 
nadians of  how  it  can  be  done  and 
how  to  work  your  way  through 
hardship,"  said  Premier  Danny  Wil- 
liams. While  1  think  Newfie  jokes 
will  remain  a  beloved  Canadian  tra- 
dition, I  agree  that  Maritime  prov- 
inces are  working  through  their 
difficulties. 

No  parent  wants  a  30-year-oId 
living  in  their  basement.  While 
parents  support  their  children 
through  youth  and  the  occasional 


adult  hardship,  no  one  expects  to 
do  so  forever.  Canadians  should 
expect  the  same  of  provinces.  The 
equalization  program  kept  every- 
one afloat  before  we  developed  into 
a  G8  nation.  Today,  the  provinces 
that  needed  help  in  the  past  can 
thrive  without  Ottawa's  cash  flow. 

Provinces  have  become  depen- 
dent on  federal  money.  Some  even 
expect  it.  They  don't  need  to  be 
financially  responsible,  because  if 
they  screw  up,  Ottawa  will  write  a 
cheque. 

Not  only  is  the  program  unneces- 
sary, it  is  corrupt.  Though  Quebec 
has  always  qualified  for  equaliza- 
tion payments,  it  is  always  the 
richest  recipient.  Politicians  know 
that  even  suggesting  a  slight  cut  is 
a  sure  way  to  lose  votes.  Quebec  is 
certainly  not  a  province  of  have- 
nots.  This  terminology  is  radically 
outdated,  indicating  that  provinces 
no  longer  need  equalization  pay- 
ments. 

It's  difficult  to  imagine  the  Unit- 
ed States  implementing  a  similar 
program — equalization  is  uniquely 


ours.  Canadians  have  an  instinct 
to  support  each  other.  We  realize 
we're  all  in  the  same  boat,  that  we 
all  weather  the  storms.  Many  are 
fervently  against  privatized  health- 
care for  this  reason.  We  consider 
universal  healthcare  a  national 
symbol — for  better  or  worse,  it  rep- 
resents our  belief  in  looking  after 
others  when  they  need  help  and 
expecting  the  same  in  return. 

But  we  can  dump  the  equaliza- 
tion program  without  forsaking 
eachother.  Instead  of  adhering  to 
a  perverse  balancing  scale,  our 
federal  government  should  allow 
provinces  to  work  through  rough 
patches. 

We  throw  cash  at  not-so-needy 
provinces  without  realizing  that 
these  provinces  are  fine  without 
the  support.  These  bailouts  en- 
courage dissent  among  provinces 
and  threaten  national  unity.  We 
can  find  better  solutions  to  eco- 
nomic woes,  like  creating  jobs  and 
increasing  funding  for  education. 
We  can  replace  our  infighting  with 
a  new  order  of  real  solidarity. 


Equalization  began  in  1957  as 
a  way  to  redistribute  wealtli 
among  the  provinces.  The  concept 
seems  uncomplicated:  provinces 
pay  into  the  program  according  to 
their  economic  abilities,  and  less 
fortunate  provinces  receive  federal 
transfer  payments  from  that  pool. 
Currently  seven  provinces  qualify  for 
equalization  payments: 

Quebec — win  receive 

$8.35  billion  in  2009, 

according  to  Finance  IVIinister  Jim 
Flaherty 

Manitoba — $2.1  biiiion 
New 

Brunswick — $1.69 

billion 

Nova  Scotia— $1.57 

billion 

Ontario — $347  million 
P.E.I.— $340  million 

{Source:  CBC.ca) 
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Zero  tolerance  policies 
are  driving  me  nuts 


Safety  is  paramount,  but  Ontario's 
proposed  driving  laws  are  unfair 


SARAH  GRECH 


If  you're  lucky  enough  to  drive 
around  campus,  don't  get  comfort- 
able. New  rules,  introduced  to  keep 
Ontario  roads  safer,  include  a  zero 
tolerance  policy  on  speeding  and 
alcohol  consumption.  If  you're  un- 
der 22  and  caught  burning  rubber, 
or  with  a  blood  alcohol  level  higher 
than  zero  per  cent,  you  could  have 
your  license  suspended  for  30  days 
on  the  spot.  G2  drivers  are  not  al- 
lowed to  have  more  than  one  pas- 
senger under  the  age  of  19  at  any 
time  of  day,  excluding  siblings. 

It  is  true  that  traffic  violations  are 
highest  among  youth,  and  the  alco- 
hol consumption  policy  is  rational. 
There  is  no  excuse  for  impaired 
driving,  especially  with  passengers 
present.  Speeding  has  been  a  prob- 
lem, but  it  seems  ridiculous  to  pe- 
nalize a  person  going  10  miles  over 
the  limit  the  same  way  you  would  a 
person  going  over  50. 

The  rules  for  passengers  are  par- 
ticularly unfair  Although  the  statis- 
tics are  certainly  against  us,  not  every 
youth  driver  would  hop  into  a  car  with 
four  of  their  friends  while  drunk,  and 
neither  would  they  speed  or  race. 


Rules  should  be  focused  not  on 
youth,  but  new  drivers.  A  new  driver 
myself,  I  know  how  hard  it  is  to  stay 
focused  with  three  or  four  friends 
talking  all  around  me — this  is  why  I 
used  to  avoid  it  at  all  costs.  But  as  I 
get  more  comfortable  with  driving, 
my  passenger  seats  have  filled.  It 
doesn't  make  sense  for  an  18-year-old 
with  two  years  of  driving  experience 
to  have  less  freedom  than  a  22-year- 
old  with  three  month's  worth. 

These  laws  may  not  deter  danger- 
ous driving  as  well  as  hoped.  After 
all,  there  have  always  been  strict 
laws  on  drinking  and  driving,  and 
drivers  under  the  influence  con- 
tinue to  be  hazards  on  the  road. 
There  are  rules  for  speeding,  but 
they  don't  stop  people  from  street 
racing  and  endangering  others  on 
the  road.  If  a  person  does  not  value 
their  own  life  or  the  lives  of  those 
around  them,  they  aren't  likely  to 
honour  the  driving  laws. 

If  you  feel  these  new  laws  should 
be  revised  before  being  passed, 
you  can  sign  the  petition  online  at 
http://www.petitiononline.com/ 
ydont/petition.html.  Write  to  your 
MPP,  or  participate  in  the  protest  at 
Queen's  Park  on  November  27th. 
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It  takes  a  whole  country  to 
babysit  a  terrorist 

In  rough  economic  times,  why  is  so  much  cash 
going  to  monitoring  suspected  terrorists? 


KELLI  KORDUCKI 

Associate  Comment  Editor 


In  bleak  economic  times,  there's 
nothing  as  insulting  as  flagrant  gov- 
ernment spending.  Yet,  as  a  York 
University  PhD  student  in  sociology 
uncovered,  Canadian  taxpayers  are 
still  paying  astronomical  amounts 
to  monitor  suspected  al-Qaeda 
members  who  have  been  released 
from  custody  into  communities 
around  the  country. 

National  security  and  counter- 
terrorism  are  hardly  hot-button  is- 
sues nowadays.  It  seems  painfully 
old-fashioned  to  speak  of  the  dan- 
gers posed  by  religious  extremists 
who  "envy  our  freedom,"  to  quote 
loosely  that  one  infamous  head  of 
state  (who  will  go  down  in  history 
as  the  embarrassment  that  ushered 
in  the  21st  century.) 

Present  realities  are  what  make 
the  numbers  so  shocking;  on  av- 
erage, it  takes  $500,000  to  $1  mil- 
lion taxpayer  dollars  yearly — per 
case — to  monitor  released  terror 
suspects.  These  fees  account  for 
the  costs  of  electronic  bracelets  and 
staffing:  several  government  agents 
are  required  per  case,  as  suspect 


monitoring  is  a  24/7  endeavor.  Then 
there  are  the  added  factors  of  cars, 
fuel,  and  overtime. 

According  to  researcher  Mike 
Larsen,  who  was  quoted  in  a  Globe 
and  Mail  report,  Canada's  surveil- 
lance program  is  a  "make-it-up-as- 
you-go-along  poIicy[...]with  no  end 
in  sight."  Nor  are  the  costs  made 
public. 

In  the  case  of  Mohamed  Harkat,  a 
suspected  al-Qaeda  "sleeper  agent" 
living  in  Ottawa,  the  Canadian  Bor- 
der Services  Agency  (CBSA)  not 
only  requested  six  new  full-time 
jobs  but  also  bought  a  new  $31,000 
car  for  the  task.  More  than  $5,000 
in  gas  and  maintenance  costs  was 
also  covered  by  the  government — 
which  means  it  was  covered  by  un- 
knowing taxpayers.  These  inciden- 
tal costs  are  in  addition  to  the  basic 
monitoring  fees,  which  in  2006-2007 
totaled  just  short  of  $600,000.  Har- 
kat's  monitoring  costs,  however, 
are  chump  change  in  comparison 
with  those  of  fellow  suspect  Hassan 
Almrei,  the  sole  inmate  of  a  special- 
ly-built Kingston  prison  that  costs 
$2.6-milIion  per  year  to  operate,  ac- 
cording to  Larsen's  estimates. 

How  can  this  be  happening  right 


under  our  noses?  Perhaps  we  as- 
sume that  the  government  has 
moved  on  from  the  witchunt  men- 
tality that  accompanied  post-9/11 
paranoia.  It's  more  likely  that  we 
haven't  bothered  to  think  about  it. 
With  the  great  regime  change  that 
occurred  on  November  4,  the  North 
American  "War  on  Terror" — an  ide- 
ological phenomenon  that  unfortu- 
nately can't  be  pinned  entirely  upon 
our  southern  neighbours — seems 
to  have  been  relegated  to  the  past. 
We  now  have  bigger,  more  tangible 
fish  to  fry.  Not  only  is  this  a  new  po- 
litical era,  our  preoccupations  have 
abruptly  changed.  Forget  terrorism 
threats;  what  about  the  security  of 
our  jobs? 

In  light  of  the  current  economic 
crisis,  the  idea  of  nationalistic  fear- 
mongering  almost  seems  quaint. 
Yet,  we  still  participate  blindly  in 
that  old  system.  We  can  only  hope 
that  the  millions  of  dollars  shelled 
out  by  our  government  have  suc- 
ceeded in  preventing  some  form  of 
catastrophe.  At  the  very  least,  we 
might  find  comfort  in  the  possibility 
that,  for  casualties  of  the  volatile  job 
market,  our  futures  lie  in  the  boom- 
ing field  of  fugitive  babysitting. 
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DANIELLE  GREENE 

FOURTH-YEAR  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Many  athletes  live  and  breathe  their  sport.  But  U  of  T's  star 
golfer  Danielle  Greene  literally  grew  up  on  the  green.  "I'm  from 
the  Kingston  area  and  my  parents  own  a  nine-hole  golf  course, 
and  it's  in  the  backyard  of  my  house.  I  kind  of  live  on  the  golf 
course,"  said  Greene. 

While  Greene  has  dabbled  in  a  variety  of  sports,  including 
field  hockey,  hockey,  soccer,  badminton,  and  baseball,  golf 
remains  closest  to  her  home  and  her  heart.  "I  chose  golf  be- 
cause of  all  the  sports  I've  played  it's  the  most  challenging 
and  I've  met  the  greatest  people  through  golf.  1  love  how  it 
brings  different  generations  together.  I've  played  with  70-year- 
olds;  I've  played  with  10-year-olds." 

Her  teammates  must  feel  lucky  to  have  played  with  Greene, 
as  she  led  the  Blues  to  a  bronze  medal  at  the  OUA  Champion- 
ship. Greene  also  captured  her  third  consecutive  individual 
gold  medal. 

Despite  these  accomplishments,  Greene  is  often  teased  by 
her  fellow  phys  ed  students.  "Everyone  is  always  like,  'Oh, 
you're  a  golfer,  you're  not  an  athlete.'"  But  Greene  argues  that 
there's  more  to  golf  than  pure  physical  prowess.  It  requires  a 
great  deal  of  mental  stamina  as  variables  constantly  change. 
"You're  never  in  the  same  situation;  there's  never  the  same 
hole  you're  playing  on,  and  if  it  is,  you're  always  in  a  different 
spot.  You're  never  in  the  same  state  of  mind." 

Yet,  there's  one  constant  for  Greene:  she  sees  herself  play- 
ing golf  until  she  "can't  anymore." 


ROB  SCHMIDT 

FIRST-YEAR  OISE 

Rob  Schmidt  first  learned  about  tennis  from  television.  "I  saw 
it  on  TV  when  I  was  four  and  1  said  to  [my]  mom  and  dad  that 
1  want  to  do  that,"  explained  Schmidt.  After  borrowing  his  par- 
ents' racquetball  equipment  and  hitting  balls  in  the  kitchen, 
Schmidt  grasped  the  nature  of  the  sport. 

Now  that  Schmidt  has  moved  onto  the  court,  he  can  teach 
others  what  he  learned  as  a  child,  Schmidt  definitely  has  a  lot 
of  knowledge  to  pass  on  as  a  five-time  OUA  champion.  His  most 
recent  victory  was  his  first  with  U  of  T,  after  winning  four  with 
Western.  "The  first  year  1  played  at  Western  was  2001  and  we 
lost  in  the  finals  to  U  of  T,  which  was  a  little  bit  heartbreaking," 
Schmidt  said,  revealing  that  this  year's  gold  medal  vindicates 
his  initial  loss  to  Toronto. 

Schmidt  came  to  Toronto  because  of  his  passion  for  teach- 
ing, which  stems  from  his  experiences  as  a  tennis  player.  He's 
coached  for  10  years,  and  is  looking  forward  to  conveying 
the  lessons  he's  learned  as  an  athlete  to  his  future  students. 
Schmidt  admires  athletes  who  are  not  the  strongest  physically, 
but  never  give  up  in  the  face  of  adversity.  He  believes  that  this 
attitude  can  be  taken  off  the  court  and  into  the  classroom. 

"Anybody  who  is  any  good  at  anything  are  almost  always 
inevitably  the  people  who  worked  the  hardest  at  it,"  Schmidt 
said.  "I  get  a  real  kick  out  of  seeing  kids  when  they're  working  at 
something  and  they  finally  have  that  'aha'  moment." 

The  underdog  Blues  exhibited  this  same  work  ethic,  fight- 
ing through  early  season  struggles.  "[The  championship]  was 
maybe  one  of  the  most,  if  not  the  most,  gratifying  win  because 
we  weren't  really  supposed  to  and  everybody  just  picked  up 
their  socks  at  the  right  time." 


ADRIAN  CORD 

FIRST-YEAR  MANAGEMENT 

The  first  thing  you  notice  about  golfer  Adrian  Cord  is  that  he's 
a  laid-back  guy.  But  as  you  get  to  know  him,  you  realize  his 
easygoing  attitude  stems  from  his  selfless  nature.  While  Cord 
won  an  individual  bronze  medal  at  the  OUA  Championship,  he 
was  more  excited  about  his  team's  accomplishments  as  the 
Blues  scored  their  first  gold  medal  since  1988. 

"It  was  the  first  OUA  championship  that  I  was  a  part  of  and 
we  won  so  it  was  just  icing  on  the  cake,"  said  Cord.  "Chris  [Tor- 
torice]  and  Dave  [Woods],  the  coaches,  were  pretty  thrilled, 
so  it  was  fun  to  see  them  and  the  other  guys  on  the  team  so 
excited." 

Cord  believes  that  it's  better  to  win  as  a  team  because  a  col- 
lective championship  makes  more  people  happy.  "Winning 
with  the  team  was  cool,  that's  what  you're  there  for." 

This  team  mentality  is  what  led  Cord  into  golf  in  the  first 
place.  "One  factor  that  probably  kept  me  in  [golf]  was  just  that 
my  friends  played  and  1  always  had  guys  to  go  out  and  play 
with,"  Cord  revealed.  "My  little  sister  plays  too,  so  it  was  a 
good  way  for  us  to  spend  time  together." 

Although  Cord  enjoys  hitting  the  links  with  those  around 
him,  he  is  looking  forward  to  relaxing  this  off-season.  "It's  nice 
to  take  a  break  because  when  golf  season  comes  back  around 
in  the  summer,  it's  almost  bittersweet.  You  haven't  had  it  for 
so  long  and  then  it  comes  back  and  you're  just  so  excited.  I 
always  say  that  my  favourite  time  of  the  year  is  that  first  drive 
into  the  golf  course.  It's  kind  of  corny,  but  for  me  it's  just  what 
I  look  forward  to." 
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Mastering  the  court 

Tennis  star  Novak  Djokovic  wins  prestigious  IVIasters  Cup  in  Shanghai 


BEHNAM  NOWROUZI-KIA 


The  Tennis  Masters  Cup  wrapped  up 
last  week  in  Shanghai,  with  number 
three  seed  Novak  Djokovic  winning 
the  prestigious  title.  The  last  tour- 
nament in  the  ATP  season,  the  Ten- 
nis Masters  Cup  featured  a  unique 
round-robin  format  not  employed  in 
any  other  tournament.  The  top  eight 
seeded  players  are  invited  with  the 
top  two  seeds  placed  in  opposite 
groups.  Roger  Federer,  the  top  seed 
in  the  tournament,  was  placed  in 
the  red  group,  whereas  Novak  Djok- 
ovic, the  tournament's  second  seed, 
was  placed  in  the  gold  group.  The 
remaining  six  players  are  randomly 
assigned  to  one  of  the  two  groups. 
The  top  two  players  from  each 
group  qualify  for  the  semi-finals, 
and  the  subsequent  winners  play 
for  the  title. 

The  tournament  featured  new 
young  talent  with  Andy  Murray, 
Juan  Martin  Del  Potro,  Jo-Wilfred 
Tsonga,  and  the  gifted  French  play- 
er Gilles  Simon — all  of  whom  made 
their  first  appearance  at  the  Tennis 
Masters  Cup. 

Roger  Federer  left  the  tournament 
in  the  round-robin  matches  with 
a  1-2  record.  After  losing  to  Gilles 
Simon,  Federer  had  to  defeat  Andy 
Murray  in  his  final  match  to  qualify 
for  the  elimination  round.  Hampered 
by  fatigue  and  a  back  injury,  Federer 
lost  to  Murray. 

Federer's  early  exit  marks  the  first 


time  he's  failed  to  qualify  for  the 
tournament's  semi-finals,  adding 
to  a  disappointing  year  compared 
to  his  previous  results.  Despite  his 
poor  results  this  season  with  only 
one  grand  slam  win,  Federer  ap- 
peared pleased  in  his  post-match 
press  conference. 

"It  was  a  good  season.  1  was  happy 
1  could  win  the  U.S.  Open  for  the  fifth 
straight  [time],"  Federer  said.  "I'm 
looking  forward  to  next  year,  to  go 
for  six.  It  was  an  incredible  match  at 
Wimbledon.  [I  had]  very  emotional 
victories  in  Basel,  my  hometown 
[...]  and  winning  the  Olympic  gold 
for  Switzerland  was  a  big  moment 
for  me.  [It  was]  tough  to  start  off 
with  [and]  tough  to  end." 

Gilles  Simon,  Andy  Murray,  Novak 
Djokovic,  and  Nikolay  Davydenko 
qualified  for  the  semi-finals.  Djok- 
ovic defeated  Simon  in  a  tight  three- 
set  match  4-6, 6-3,  7-5,  and  Davyden- 
ko upset  Murray  7-5,  6-2. 

Last  Sunday's  final  was  one-sided 
as  Djokovic  rolled  past  Davydenko 
6-1,  7-5.  Djokovic  outplayed  his  op- 
ponent in  every  aspect,  having  con- 
verted more  break  points,  winning 
the  majority  of  the  points  with  more 
winners  and  fewer  unforced  errors. 

"1  would  put  [the  Tennis  Masters 
Cup]  in  the  same  league  as  a  Grand 
Slam  because  the  best  eight  players 
in  the  world  are  participating  here," 
said  Djokovic.  "I  feel  very  happy. 
Ended  the  season  the  way  I  started 
it,  with  a  win  in  a  big  event.  So  it's 
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a  great  boost  up  for  the  upcoming 
season." 

Gracious  in  defeat,  Davydenko 
acknowledged  Djokovic's  fine  play. 
"Against  Djokovic  you  need  to  be 
perfect,  you  must  also  play  very 
fast,  and  be  very  good.  That's  what 
he  did,  and  I  didn't." 

Ironically,  the  last  tournament  of 
the  year  had  no  effect  on  the  rank- 
ings. Rafael  Nadal,  having  secured 
the  number  one  ranking  prior  to  the 
tournament,  subsequently  withdrew 
from  the  competition,  citing  fatigue 
and  a  nagging  knee  injury.  Despite 
his  poor  results,  Federer  remained 
at  the  number  two  spot,  and  Djok- 
ovic remained  at  number  three. 

In  the  doubles  tournament,  Can- 
ada's Daniel  Nestor  and  his  partner 
Nenad  Zimonjic  won  a  dramatic 
winner-take-all  final  to  overtake  the 
number  one  ranking  from  Mike  and 
Bob  Bryan. 
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Basketball 
Friday,  November  28 

Women  vs  Brock  -  6:00  p. m  -Think  Pink 

Men  vs  Brock  -  8:00  p,m 
Sports  Gym 

Saturday,  November  29 

Women  vs.  Guelph  -  6  00  p.m. 
Men  vs,  Guelph  -  8.00  p.m. 
Sports  Gym 

Haefeey 

Friday,  November  28 

Men  vs  McGill  -  7:30  p  m 
Varsity  Arena 

Saturday,  November  9 

Women  vs.  Waterloo  -  4.00  p.m.  -  Think  Pink 
Men  vs  Carleton  -  7.30  p  m 
Varsity  Arena 

SMummuig 

Thursday,  November  27 
University  Cup 

Men  and  Women  - 1  GO  p  m. 
Varsity  Pod 

Volleybali 

Saturday,  Novemi>er  29 
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New  collaboration  stems  from  Toronto  to  Kyoto 


CLONED  MEAT 

Since  the  first  successful  mammal 
cloning  experiment,  science  has 
made  giant  leaps  in  biotechnology 
and  genetic  engineering.  In  2002, 
cloned  meat  was  reported  safe  for 
human  consumption  by  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  in  the 
U.S.  In  December  2006,  the  FDA 
corroborated  previous  reports. 

However,  many  Americans  and 
food  producers  feel  uneasy.  Ac- 
cording to  Will  Rostov,  a  senior  at- 
torney at  the  Center  for  Food  and 
Safety,  "People  tend  to  feel  less 
repulsed  by  eating  the  offspring, 
so  it's  clone  descendents  that  we'll 
eat — though  we  probably  won't 
know  for  sure." 

Genetic  modification  is  inevita- 
ble in  the  cloning  process.  In  fact, 
premature  death  and  disease  out- 
breaks are  common  in  cloned  ani- 
mals. "Genetic  uniformity  [leaves] 
them  prone  to  disease  outbreaks 
or  even  bioterrorism.  With  tradi- 
tional breeding  you're  trying  to  im- 
prove the  genetics.  Cloning  freezes 
it  at  one  moment,"  says  Rostov. 
The  same  is  true  for  in  vitro  fertil- 
ization and  artificial  insemination. 

The  FDA  assures  that  these  ani- 
mals cu-e  tested.  Only  the  offspring 
of  healthy  clones  are  given  the 
stamp  of  approval.  These  clones 
are  mainly  used  as  breeding  stock 
for  farmers.  "Cloning  acts  as  an  'in- 
surcmce  program'  for  breeders  al- 
lowing them  to  preserve  the  genes 
of  [strong,  healthy]  cows  and  bulls 
to  create  a  clone  for  later  breed- 
ing," says  University  of  Purdue  ge- 
neticist Bill  Muir. 

Mciny  cloning  companies  and 
scientists  agree  that  cloned  prod- 
ucts are  safe  to  eat  because  the 
animals  that  survive  are  typi- 
cally normal.  Nutrient  content  in 
cloned  products  is  comparable  to 
naturally  bred  animals.  The  cost 
to  clone  a  cow  is  about  $17,000 
USD,  dropping  as  multiple  copies 
are  produced.  Blake  Russell,  vice 
president  of  sales  and  business 
development  at  cloning  company 
ViaGen,  says  that  "with  natural  or 
assisted  reproduction,  roughly  five 
to  10  per  cent  of  all  females  and  50 
per  cent  of  all  males  bred  for  bet- 
ter genetics  don't  inherit  their  par- 
ents' best  qualities  and  must  be 
sold  at  a  loss,  as  "salvage"  animcds. 
Cloning,  on  the  other  hand,  almost 
guarantees  the  high-fidelity  repli- 
cation of  desirable  traits." 

This  could  translate  to  an  added 
$24,000  value  added  annually  for 
every  $3,000  cloning  investment. 
Positive  economically,  the  disease 
risk  and  adverse  health  effects 
seem  to  be  less  well  studied. 

Some  scientists  aren't  as  con- 
cerned with  the  effect  on  humans 
as  the  animals'  health.  Creating  a 
monoculture  makes  animals  more 
susceptible  to  disease,  due  to  a 
lack  of  genetic  variation.  A  weak- 
ened immune  system  is  one  such 
result  of  inbreeding. 

American  consumers  may  not 
know  if  their  local  supermarkets 
are  stocking  cloned  products  be- 
cause the  FDA  doesn't  require 
product  labeling.  Sale  of  cloned 
products  is  forbidden  in  Canada.  In 
2007  Health  Canada  officials  stated 
they  were  waiting  on  FDA  results, 
meaning  cloned  meat  could  find  its 
way  onto  our  dinner  plates  in  the 
near  future. 


These 
cells  are 
transfected 
using  a 
retrovirus. 


It  contains 
genes  found 
to  be  active 
in  embryonic 
stem  cells. 


Non-ennbryonic  host  cells,  such 
as  human  adult  skin  cells,  are 
isolated  and  cultured. 


Certain  transfected 
cells  express  the  genes 
introduced  by  the 
retrovirus. 


Harvested  cells  are  cultured  using 
methods  similar  to  those  used  for 
culturing  embryonic  stem  cells. 


A  colony  of  induced  pluripotent 
stem  cells  (iPS  cells)  is  generated, 
without  the  use  of  human  embryos. 


WASIM  KAGZI 


Researchers  from  the  University  of  Toronto  and 

Kyoto  University  recently  met  in  Japan  to  forge 
a  revolutionary  partnership  on  stem  cell  re- 
search. The  collaboration  has  Toronto  research- 
ers joining  forces  with  the  world-renowned  stem 
cell  researcher  Dr.  Shinya  Yamanaka. 

For  many  years,  scientists  have  studied  em- 
bryonic stem  cells  (ES  cells)  due  to  their  poten- 
tial to  differentiate  into  virtually  any  cell  of  the 
body.  In  2007,  Dr.  Shinya  Yamanaka  and  his  team 
made  a  revolutionary  discovery.  Using  normal 
human  skin  cells.  Dr.  Yamanaka  reprogrammed 
them  to  an  embryonic-like  form.  These  new  cells 
are  known  as  induced  pluripotent  stem  cells  (iPS 
cells)  and  are  believed  to  have  the  same  proper- 
ties as  ES  cells. 

"Together,  we'll  share  reagents,  ideas  and  pro- 
tocols to  accelerate  research  and  translate  the 
research  into  clinical  outcomes,"  says  Dr.  Bill 
Stanford,  associate  director  at  the  University  of 
Toronto's  Institute  for  Biomaterials  and  Biomed- 
ical Engineering  and  co-scientific  director  of  the 
Ontario  iPS  Cell  Facility.  "This  is  quite  important 
because  this  research  has  significant  clinical 
potential,  which  is  not  20  years  down  the  line 
but,  at  least  for  some  therapeutics,  maybe  10 
years." 

Dr.  Stanford  recently  returned  from  a  sympo- 
sium in  Kyoto,  Japan.  The  scientist  said  that  Dr. 
Yamanaka  was  amazed  at  the  research  Ontario 
scientists  are  doing.  The  collaboration  will  be 
a  two-way  partnership.  For  example,  Kyoto  re- 
searchers could  provide  new  technologies  to 
produce  iPS  cells  and  Toronto  scientists  may  of- 
fer novel  ways  of  differentiating  these  cells. 

This  partnership  adds  to  Canada  and  Ontario's 
growing  list  of  research  accomplishments  in  the 
field  of  stem  cell  biology.  Since  the  1960s,  it  was 
the  work  done  by  pioneers  James  Till  and  Ernest 
McCulloch  of  the  Ontario  Cancer  Institute  in  To- 
ronto that  sparked  the  field  of  stem  cell  biology. 


Since  then,  Canada  continues  to  rank  in  the  top 
six  countries  internationally  for  its  ongoing  lead- 
ership in  stem  cell  research.  In  a  recent  industry 
briefing,  it  was  noted  that  nearly  one  third  of  all 
stem  cell  researchers  are  from  Ontario. 

Since  Till  and  McCulloch,  stem  cell  research 
has  branched  out  into  many  discrete  and  excit- 
ing fields  of  study.  Dr.  Stanford  and  his  team  work 
on  modelling  human  diseases  with  genetically 
altered  mice.  "Now,  we  can  model  human  diseas- 
es with  actual  human  sample  by  generating  iPS 
cell  lines  from  patients  and  differentiating  these 
cells  to  the  affected  cell  types,"  explains  Stan- 
ford. The  scientists  hope  to  uncover  underlying 
causes  of  the  disease  and  develop  drug  screens 
to  discover  effective  drug  treatments. 

The  two  major  advantages  of  iPS  cells  are  due 
to  the  way  they  form.  No  fetal  embryonic  tissue 
is  required  for  the  development  of  iPS  cells — all 
the  work  is  done  in  the  Petri  dish.  Therefore, 
the  ethical  dilemma  that  was  one  of  the  major 
barriers  in  stem  cell  research  is  no  longer  a  fac- 
tor. Furthermore,  by  using  reprogrammed  cells 
from  the  original  patient,  the  chance  that  the 
patient  will  undergo  immunological  rejection  is 
unlikely. 

Although  iPS  cells  can  differentiate  into  any 
cell  type,  "initially  research  will  concentrate 
on  treating  and  understanding  paediatric  con- 
ditions and  developmental  disorders  because 
they  can  be  easily  modelled,"  Stanford  says. 
These  include  conditions  such  as  cystic  fibrosis 
(CF)  or  autism. 

"With  iPS  cells,  researchers  at  Sick  Kids  are 
trying  to  develop  a  proper  protocol  to  differenti- 
ate these  cells  into  lung  epithelium  cells  so  they 
can  study  Cystic  Fibrosis  iPS  cells  and  perform 
drug  screens,"  says  Stanford.  This  research 
would  greatly  help  the  lives  of  the  one  in  3,600 
Canadian  children  that  have  CF. 

In  addition  to  paediatric  conditions,  iPS  cells 
can  be  easily  differentiated  into  neurons.  Dr. 
James  Ellis,  associate  professor  in  the  Depart- 


ment of  Medical  Genetics  at  U  of  T  and  co-scien- 
tific director  of  the  Ontario  iPS  cell  facility,  stud- 
ies neurological  disorders  and  will  be  involved 
in  this  research  collaboration. 

Dr.  Ellis  and  his  team  study  Rett  syndrome,  a 
neurodegenerative  childhood  disease,  similar 
to  autism.  It  affects  one  out  of  every  10,000  baby 
girls.  "With  iPS  technology  we  can  differentiate 
the  cells  into  neurons  and  study  the  disease 
with  quite  ease,"  says  Ellis.  He  adds  that  this 
would  normally  be  very  difficult  because  you 
cannot  extract  nerve  cells  from  living  individu- 
als' brains. 

This  technology  also  gives  scientists  the  abil- 
ity to  better  model  neurological  diseases  like 
Rett  syndrome  because  mice  and  humans  are 
not  exactly  equivalent.  "Humans  have  certain 
higher  cognitive  abilities  that  can't  be  translat- 
ed into  mouse  models,"  says  Ellis. 

Dr.  Ellis  will  also  be  involved  in  the  partner- 
ship between  Toronto  and  Kyoto.  "Since  we  have 
so  many  patients  in  Ontario,  we  offer  a  large 
diversity  of  patient  samples  on  which  models 
and  treatments  can  be  made  from,"  explains  El- 
lis. "iPS  cells  also  allow  us  to  test  drugs  using  a 
Petri  dish  and  not  making  patients  go  through 
the  treatments  to  see  what  works  and  what 
doesn't." 

Although  not  in  the  immediate  future,  Ellis 
and  Stanford  agree  that  this  partnership  will 
spark  the  possibility  of  cell  based  therapy  and 
transplantation.  "Imagine  a  patient  who  suffers 
from  heart  disease,  with  iPS  cells  we  will  be  able 
to  repair  the  heart  with  the  patients'  skin  cells," 
says  Ellis.  However,  he  adds,  iPS  cells  need  to  be 
rendered  safe  before  this  application  can  be  suc- 
cessful. It  would  require  the  use  of  retroviruses, 
which  could  enable  cells  to  proliferate  uncon- 
trollably— a  characteristic  seen  in  cancer. 

"Eventually,  cell  based  therapies  will  be  pos- 
sible and  patient  specific  iPS  cells  would  be 
possible  and  that  is  one  of  the  exciting  things  of 
these  cells  and  this  partnership,"  says  Stanford. 
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Making  moral  decisions 
in  a  healtli  care  crisis 


The  Stand  on  Guard  for  Thee  report  from  the  Joint  Centre 
for  Bioethics  is  a  guide  to  ethical  pandemic  response 


MIRANDA  ELLIOTT 


A  report  published  by  researchers 
at  the  University  of  Toronto's  Joint 
Center  for  Bioethics  is  shaping  glob- 
al attitudes  towards  pandemic  pre- 
paredness planning. 

The  Stand  on  Guard  for  Thee  re- 
port, published  in  2005,  outlines 
an  ethical  framework  for  decision 
makers — hospital  administrators, 
physicians,  nurses,  epidemiologists, 
public  health  workers — planning  for 
a  global  influenza  pandemic. 

The  report  identifies  key  ethical 
issues.  For  instance,  what  kind  of 
obligations  do  health  care  work- 
ers provide  when  they're  at  risk  of 
infection?  Who  should  have  prior- 
ity access  to  precious  reserves  of 
vaccines,  and  when  is  it  justified  to 
limit  civil  rights  to  control  a  virulent 
infection? 

Dr.  Ross  Upshur,  one  of  the  au- 
thors of  the  report,  notes  that  the 
report  is  not  a  how-to  guide.  Rather, 
it  outlines  the  ethical  values  helpful 
in  making  difficult  decisions  in  times 
of  a  health  crisis. 

The  team  who  wrote  the  report 
included  researchers  from  several 
Toronto  Academic  Health  Sciences 
Centres  and  the  University  of  To- 
ronto, coordinated  through  the  JCB. 
The  framework  was  incorporated 
into  the  Ontario  Influenza  Pandemic 
Plan,  published  in  2005. 

The  report  was  penned  as  avian 
flu  was  spreading  across  Asia,  Eu- 
rope, and  Africa.  While  experts 
agree  likelihood  of  an  influenza  pan- 
demic on  the  scale  of  the  1918-1919 
Spanish  Flu  outbreak — which  killed 
more  than  40  million  people — is 
slim,  they  believe  it  will  be  difficult 
to  predict  the  severity  of  the  next 
outbreak.  The  time  to  plan  is  now. 

Many  of  the  issues  highlighted  in 
Stand  on  Guard  for  Thee  stem  from 
research  done  by  members  of  the 
JCB  on  the  Toronto  SARS  crisis  of 
2005,  illustrating  the  need  for  ethi- 
cal guidelines  in  a  successful  pan- 
demic plan. 

Dealing  with  potential  ethical 
pitfalls  before  a  pandemic  hits  will 
help  to  avoid  situations  like  SARS 


and  Katrina,  says  Dr.  Upshur.  In 
these  instances,  conflicting  ethical 
agendas  were  dealt  with  in  haste, 
and  ad-hoc  decisions  were  made, 
breeding  resentment  among  both 
the  public  and  those  working  on  the 
frontline. 

"One  indicator  of  failure  is  if  you 
look  at  the  pandemic  response  after 
the  fact  and  you  find  that  only  peo- 
ple with  high  socio-economic  status 
or  connections  got  into  intensive 
care,"  Upshur  says.  "Then  you've 
got  a  problem,  and  you  have  to  be 
accountable  for  that  problem." 

Instead,  he  suggests  it's  impor- 
tant to  deal  with  these  issues  so 
that  stakeholders — those  making 
the  decisions,  and  those  affected  by 
them — have  a  chance  to  give  their 
input.  "So,  like  in  an  election,  you 
may  not  like  the  result,  but  you  had 
your  chance  to  constitute  what  that 
response  might  be." 

The  next  critical  step  is  gauging 
public  opinion.  Dr  Upshur  is  cur- 
rently heading  a  nationwide  survey 
asking  Canadians  what  their  priori- 
ties are  in  a  health  care  emergency. 
He  and  his  research  team  have 
spent  the  last  two  years  doing  tele- 
phone surveys,  town  hall  meetings, 
and  engaging  professional  organiza- 
tions. 

Interestingly,  says  Dr.  Upshur, 
many  people  "think  the  most  impor- 
tant point  of  pandemic  prepared- 
ness is  actually  protecting  health 
globally — saving  lives  not  just  with- 
in borders." 

The  results  of  the  survey  were 
presented  at  a  recent  conference  in 
Winnipeg  where  experts  from  disci- 
plines including  virology,  epidemi- 
ology, and  public  health  ethics  met 
to  discuss  the  results  of  a  network 
of  two-year  studies  on  pandemic 
preparedness  funded  by  the  Cana- 
dian Institute  of  Health  Research. 
Dr.  Upshur  hopes  the  conference 
will  help  to  strengthen  national  and 
international  research  networks, 
lending  clarity  to  nationwide  pan- 
demic planning  policy.  It  will  give 
researchers  from  around  the  world 
the  opportunity  to  exchange  infor- 
mation on  how  ethical  frameworks 
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adapt  to  different  cultures  and  cir- 
cumstances. 

Governments  and  organizations 
world  wide  have  given  the  report 
an  enthusiastic  welcome.  The  Na- 
tional Bioethics  Commission  of  New 
Zealand  has  adapted  the  principles, 
integrating  Maori  values  such  as 
neighbourliness  to  reflect  local 
cultural  norms.  The  World  Health 
Organization  is  incorporating  an 
ethical  dimension  into  its  plan  for 
drug-resistant  tuberculosis. 

The  report  calls  for  a  degree  of 
stewardship  by  developed  nations 
in  guiding  and  mentoring  develop- 
ing nations.  These  countires  could 
potentially  be  the  hardest  hit  in  the 
event  of  an  international  health  cri- 
sis and  might  not  have  the  resources 
to  deal  with  a  large-scale  pandemic. 
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Master  of  the  Epic:  David  Lean  remembered 

Cinematheque  Ontario  is  currently  hosting  Encounter  David  Lean,  a  career  retrospective  of  the  famed  British  director. 

\/ar5/fy  critics  revisit  a  few  of  his  greatest  worl<s. 


BRIEF  ENCOUNTER  (1945) 

The  housewife  who  engages  in  an  affair  to  alle- 
viate the  monotony  of  domestic  life  is  a  central 
character  in  countless  films.  In  Brief  Encounter, 
David  Lean  revisits  her  again:  Laura  Jesson 
(Celia  Johnson)  comfortably  conforms  to  the 
role  of  a  1930s  homemaker  until  she  falls  un- 
controllably in  love  with  Alec  Harvey  (Trevor 
Howard),  a  doctor  whom  she  met  at  a  train  sta- 
tion while  heading  into  town  to  do  her  weekly 
shopping.  It's  a  familiar  premise,  but  the  film 
retains  its  originality  as  Lean  refuses  to  let 
his  characters  become  archetypes.  Laura's 
husband  is  kind  and  doting,  not  the  bully  that 
would  justify  her  need  to  escape  to  the  arms 
of  another  man.  Nor  can  Laura  be  condemned 
as  a  conniving  seductress — she  refuses  to  con- 
summate the  affair,  oscillating  between  excite- 
ment and  guilt  over  her  newfound  love.  Tension 
mounts  as  Laura  struggles  to  resist  her  love  for 
Alec,  and  she  is  forced  to  face  the  zest  for  life 
that  he  awoke  within  her. 
— BRIGIT  KATZ 
Rating:  V  W  W 

GREAT  EXPEQATIONS  (1946) 

David  Lean's  classic  adaptation  of  the  Charles 
Dickens  novel  is  a  compelling  drama  that  con- 
trasts social  mobility  and  suffering  in  19th- 
century  English  society.  The  movie  chronicles 
the  life  of  the  orphan  Pip,  who  at  the  age  of  20 
receives  a  large  monetary  sum  from  a  mysteri- 
ous benefactor  designed  to  make  him  a  refined 
gentleman.  The  story  follows  Pip's  life  from  his 
early  days  as  a  young  working  boy  (Anthony 
Wagner),  his  playdates  with  shut-in  Miss  Hav- 
isham  (Martita  Hunt),  and  his  encounter  with 
the  object  of  his  desire,  Estella,  through  his 
rise  as  a  society  gentleman.  While  the  cinema- 
tography and  Lean's  direction  make  this  an 
enduring  classic,  the  screenplay  would  have 
benefited  from  adhering  to  Dickens'  original 
ending.  In  altering  the  resolution,  much  of  the 
story's  meaning  is  lost.  The  "happily  ever  after" 
ending  doesn't  fit  the  tone  of  the  film,  leaving 
viewers  wanting  more. 
—DAPHNE  VRANTSIDIS 
Rating:  VVVv 


OLIVER  TWIST  (1948) 

Oliver  Twist  wonderfully  adapts  the  Charles 
Dickens  novel  of  the  same  name,  about  the 
young  boy  who  suffers  hardships  and  misery 
in  an  orphanage,  only  to  run  away  to  the  large, 
scary  metropolis  of  London.  There,  he  meets 
the  Artful  Dodger  and  Fagin  (played  by  Lean's 
great  friend  and  enemy  Alec  Guinness),  and 
an  assortment  of  other  devious  characters, 
well  played  but  sadly  undeveloped  beyond 
superficial  caricature.  Lean's  film  clearly  un- 
derstands a  setting's  importance  in  Dickens' 
story:  from  the  cold,  uninviting,  and  savage 
orphanage,  to  Fagin's  dirty  yet  welcoming  lair, 
to  the  bright  open  spaces  of  the  grandfather's 
mansion.  Oliver  Twist  is  carried  by  the  weight 
of  the  innocent  and  sympathetic  face  of  our 
young  hero,  but  the  film  would  have  benefit- 
ted had  Lean  paid  more  attention  to  the  sup- 
porting characters,  the  true  heart  of  any  Dick- 
ensian  story. 
—ALEXANDRA  HEENEY 
Rating:  VVVv 


THE  BRIDGE  ON  THE  RIVER  KWAI  (1957) 

War  cinema  has  changed  a  great  deal  since 
1957.  Modern  films  like  The  Thin  Red  Line  and 
Saving  Private  Ryan  depict  the  grisly  nature  of 
battle,  exposing  the  irrationality  of  bloodshed 
on  a  large  scale.  The  audience  is  obligated  to 
sympathize  with  each  soldier's  sacrifice.  Da- 
vid Lean's  The  Bridge  on  the  River  Kwai  does 
the  opposite,  focusing  on  the  pride  and  dignity 
instilled  in  soldiers  as  a  consequence  of  their 
training  and  military  life.  At  the  onset,  British 
POWs,  captured  by  Japanese  troops  in  WWII, 
are  forced  to  build  a  bridge  across  a  river.  When 
the  British  Colonel  (Alec  Guinness)  defiantly 
refuses  to  have  his  officers  partake  in  manual 
labour,  they  are  imprisoned.  The  Japanese 
Colonel  eventually  gives  in,  realizing  the  lack 
of  manpower  in  the  construction  of  the  bridge. 
Unbeknownst  to  the  prisoners  or  their  captors, 
the  British  army  devises  a  plan  to  destroy  the 
very  bridge  they  are  building.  It  demonstrates 
a  different  type  of  heroic  behaviour — not  born 
out  of  intense,  bloody  struggle,  but  instead 


from  a  honourable  sense  of  military  duty. 
—JUSTIN  BEAUBIEN 
Rating:  WVVv 

LAWRENCE  OF  ARABIA  0962) 

The  definition  of  a  sweeping  epic,  Lawrence  of 
Arabia  chronicles  the  World  War  1  exploits  of 
TE.  Lawrence  (Peter  O'Toole),  a  British  lieuten- 
ant in  the  Middle  East.  As  the  war  effort  rages 
on,  Lawrence  closely  identifies  with  the  Arab 
tribes  that  he  wishes  to  unite,  as  the  film  sug- 
gests an  inner  confusion  of  where  his  heart  lies. 
While  the  film  has  been  criticized  for  taking 
liberties  with  historical  events,  the  masterful 
performances  by  O'Toole  and  Omar  Sharif  (as 
Sherif  Ali)  are  powerful  enough  to  alter  history 
in  the  mind  of  the  viewer.  The  film  is  most  fa- 
mous for  its  expansive  scale.  In  Lean's  Arabian 
desert,  the  sky  seems  endless,  and  the  horizon 
unreachable.  The  stunning  cinematography  is  a 
perfect  complement  to  Lawrence's  idealistic  vi- 
sion. With  Lawrence  of  Arabia,  Lean  realized  his 
most  lofty  ambitions,  making  it  his  most  famous 
film,  and  deservedly  so — it's  also  his  best. 
—ROB  DUFFY 
Rating:  VVV  W 

A  PASSAGE  TO  INDIA  (1984) 

Based  on  the  E.M.  Forster  novel,  A  Passage 
to  India  capped  off  Lean's  career  with  a  vivid 
and  emotional  take  on  colonialism  and  culture 
shock.  On  their  first  trip  abroad,  Mrs.  Moore 
and  Adela  Quested,  the  mother  and  fiancee  of  a 
racist  British  magistrate,  object  to  the  segrega- 
tion imposed  upon  Indians  by  the  British  Raj.  In 
their  effort  to  take  in  "the  real  India,"  the  friend- 
ly Dr.  Aziz  (Victor  Banerjee)  offers  to  take  the 
women  to  the  nearby  Marabar  Caves.  While  the 
harmony  in  India  is  already  tenuous  at  best,  an 
unseen  incident  during  the  expedition  puts  Dr. 
Aziz  on  trial,  throwing  the  city  of  Chandrapore 
into  racially-charged  turmoil.  While  the  British 
dismiss  failing  efforts  in  India  as  "a  muddle," 
Lean's  ornate  depiction  of  India  from  the  British 
point  of  view  exposes  the  hypocrisy  of  colonial- 
ism. As  the  distrust  heightens,  the  struggle  to 
understand  and  accept  one  another  becomes 
an  obstacle  too  great  to  overcome.  — RD 
Rating:  VVVV 


iV/^AfZ/ffAfs  takes  flight 

Newnnindspace  soars  to  new  heights  with  floating  installation 


SHOSHANA  WASSER 
jAssociate  ArtsEdjtor 

For  the  record,  there  are  only  two 
things  higher  than  the  CN  Tower: 
the  Burj  Dubai,  and  the  unwavering 
spirits  of  Newmindspace. 

"We've  got  hot  chocolate,  we've 
got  some  music  to  keep  people  danc- 
ing and  moving  a  little  bit,"  remarked 
Lori  Kufner,  co-founder  of  the  local 
interactive  art  team.  "That's  all  you 
need." 

Despite  the  wind  chill  falling  to  -15 
degrees  Celsius  on  Saturday  night, 
dozens  braved  the  cold  to  watch  a 
string  of  colourful  LED  lights  unfurl 
into  the  sky.  Carried  off  by  a  cluster 
of  white  helium  balloons,  the  goal  of 
the  installation  was  for  the  lights  to 
rise  above  the  CN  Tower. 

"Well,  1  don't  know  if  they're  ac- 
tually measuring  anything,"  noted 
Newmindspace  volunteer  Ben.  "So 
we  won't  know  when  it  [reaches]  the 
CN  Tower,  right?"  He  was  echoed  by 
six-year-old  participant  Jonah:  "Mm, 


hopefully,  it  won't  go  higher  than  the 
CN  Tower,  so  probably.  But  maybe 
it  might  not.  But  it  will  probably  go 
high!" 

Exact  measurements  aside.  Night 
Lights:  Higher  than  the  CN  Tower  is 
Newmindspace's  fourth  event  de- 
signed to  carry  colourful  lights  into 
the  night  sky.  The  last  of  these  exhi- 
bitions. String  of  Diamonds,  created 
for  Nuit  Blanche  2007,  was  plagued 
by  theft  of  materials.  Handicapped 
by  LED-Ioving  bandits.  String  of  Dia- 
monds never  quite  took  off.  This  time 
around,  the  lights  began  successful- 
ly hovering  around  8:15  p.m.,  rising 
to  900  feet  before  balloons  broke  off 
and  drifted  away. 

Apart  from  the  beauty  of  the  glit- 
tering sky,  Newmindspace  had  lofty 
ambitions  for  the  impact  of  Night 
Lights:  "It's  kind  of  a  commentary  on 
light  pollution  in  the  city,"  explained 
Kufner,  "and  how  you  can't  really  see 
the  stars  very  well.  So  we're  kind  of 
creating  our  own  stars."  Admittedly, 
it's  hard  to  remember  the  last  time 


real  constellations  were  visible  on 
campus.  But  did  the  message  come 
across  clearly  to  the  crowd? 

"1  see  it  as  reclaiming  public 
space,"  expressed  fourth-year  U  of  T 
student  Angela.  "That's  why  1  always 
love  what  [Newmindspace]  does. 
They  use  the  space  in  a  different  way, 
and  it's  cool  because  there's  always 
some  sort  of  meaning  behind  it." 

Added  York  undergraduate  Kerry, 
"1  find  inspiration  in  people  hav- 
ing such  creative  minds,  and  not 
only  being  able  to  think  of  it  but  to 
put  it  into  action.  To  be  people  who 
thought,  'Hey!  Why  don't  we  attach 
lights  to  balloons  and  put  them  up  in 
the  sky  and  have  all  these  people  be 
a  part  of  it?'" 

"I  was  picturing  something  com- 
pletely different,"  admitted  Ryerson 
alum  Jessie.  "An  actual  structure, 
maybe  made  of  plastic  toys,  not  a 
string  of  lights."  But  overall,  the  suc- 
cessful launch  was  met  by  cheers — 
with  none  louder  than  the  Newmind- 
space volunteers. 


"1  do  it  gratefully  and  without  pay. 
1  don't  need  pay  at  all!"  exclaimed 
volunteer  Enso  while  tugging  on 
errant  balloons.  The  event  crew 
stayed  admirably  jubilant  as  bal- 
loons popped,  strings  tangled,  and 
hot  chocolate  turned  lukewarm.  Af- 
ter all,  volunteers  are  crucial  to  the 
success  of  Newmindspace,  funded 
solely  though  PayPal  donations  and 
T-shirt  sales.  Any  proceeds  from  the 
clothing  sold  at  Night  Lights  will  go 
towards  a  "surprise  art  installation" 
next  month  and  a  proposed  holiday 
subway  party. 

This  may  be  the  last  we  see  of  New- 
mindspace for  a  while,  as  co-founder 
Kevin  Bracken  plans  to  move  back 


home  to  New  York  following  his  up- 
coming graduation  from  U  of  T.  But 
this  is  far  from  the  end  of  playful 
urban  renewal  for  Toronto:  Bracken 
plans  to  return  for  certain  events, 
while  international  "fun  organizers" 
Improv  Everywhere  continues  to 
build  up  a  local  following.  In  the  end, 
it's  less  about  Newmindspace  as  an 
organization,  and  more  about  the  ef- 
fect they've  had  on  Toronto's  urban 
culture. 

Onlooker  Kerry  summed  it  up 
best:  "If  you  get  people  interacting 
and  building  something  together, 
well,  I  like  that.  And  that's  what  in- 
spires me."  In  that  case,  Night  Lights 
was  as  inspirational  as  it  gets. 
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Talking  modern  art 

Glenn  Lowry  is  the  former  Director  of  the  AGO,  and  current  Director  of  New 
York's  Museum  of  IVIodern  Art. 

The  Varsity  caught  up  with  him  during  his  quick  visit  to  Toronto  to  deliver  a 
lecture  at  the  ROM. 


MAYJEONG 

The  Varsity:  Your  official  title  is  the  Director 
of  ttie  Museum  of  Modern  Art  Wtiat  does  that 
entail? 

Glenn  Lowry:  A  lot  of  travelling.  1  do  a  lot 
of  lecturing  and  talking.  1  mostly  work  with 
the  staff  and  the  trustees  to  work  on  exhibi- 
tions and  acquisitions.  There  is  also  strategic 
planning,  and  overseeing  general  operations 
of  the  museum.  The  MoMA  staffs  over  800 
employees,  and  has  2.5  to  2.6  million  visitors 
a  year.  I  am,  at  least  I  hope  I  am,  the  catalyst 
in  the  middle  of  all  this. 

TV:  Are  there  any  important  acquisitions  that 
the  MoMA  is  currently  engaged  in? 
GL:  There  is  always  an  important  acquisi- 
tion in  process.  I  can't  tell  you  the  specifics 
for  fear  of  jinxing  it,  but  the  MoMA  is  a  ma- 
jor collecting  institution,  and  we  are  shaped 
through  the  modern  and  contemporary  art 
objects  that  we  acquire. 

TV:  Is  there  a  need  for  the  museum  to  balance 
its  base  of  classic  Modernism  with  constant  de- 
velopments in  contemporary  art? 
GL:  This  is  a  central  issue  we  struggle  with — 
how  to  deal  with  the  immediate  past,  the  pres- 
ent, and  the  transitional  future  towards  which 
art  is  moving.  We  are,  you  could  almost  call 
it  isomorphs,  half  lives;  and  this  reflects  the 
ongoing  tension  between  the  well-known  and 
the  defined,  which  are  at  the  core  of  our  col- 
lection, and  the  progressive,  new,  and  experi- 
mental in  process  of  unfolding.  The  tension 
between  those  two  animates  what  we  do. 

TV:  You  have  been  praised,  and  at  times  fault- 
ed, for  bringing  a  certain  entrepreneurial  sensi- 
bility to  the  museum.  On  your  watch,  the  MoMA 
underwent  an  $858-million  expansion.  What 
has  this  development  meant  for  the  museum? 
GL:  We  did  have  a  capital  campaign  of  $858 
million.  But  only  half  went  to  construction  of 


[the  actual]  architecture.  The  other  half  went 
to  endowments,  and  other  programs  and 
initiatives.  The  amount  always  gets  lumped 
together,  and  I  am  hardly  entrepreneurial!  1 
come  from  an  academic  background,  in  the 
esoteric  field  of  Islamic  art,  although  [1  have] 
always  had  an  abiding  interest  in  contempo- 
rary art. 

For  the  last  15  years,  1  have  tried  to  address 
the  number  of  architectural  issues  that  have 
precluded  displaying  the  collections  in  the 
way  we  wanted  to.  When  1  was  hired,  I  was 
not  particularly  interested  in  architectural 
projects.  My  focus  was  on  generating  major 
acquisitions,  holding  important  exhibitions, 
and  rethinking  the  way  the  collection  needed 
to  be  displayed.  So  we  talked  to  trustees,  cu- 
rators, friends  of  the  community,  and  found 
that  a  more  synthetic  and  nuanced  reading  of 
the  modern  art  was  needed. 

Part  of  the  intellectual  goal  of  the  institution 
is  to  be  experimental.  Once  you  embark  on 
the  [architectural]  project,  some  are  exhila- 
rated, others  are  threatened.  Some  feel  alien- 
ated and  upset  when  they  do  not  find  their 
favourite  artwork  in  its  place.  Others  find  the 
new  [construction]  utterly  transfixing.  After 
four  years,  criticism  from  those  who  were 
not  pleased  has  abated.  I  welcome  any  kind 
of  critical  discourse.  One  of  the  things  you 
learn  is  that  criticism  is  essential  to  generat- 
ing intelligent  ideas.  Part  of  our  hope  is  that 
the  MoMA  remains  a  central  [venue]  for  criti- 
cal discourse. 

TV:  Art  critics  frown  upon  the  close  relation- 
ship certain  artists  share  with  auction  houses, 
such  as  British  artist  Damien  Hirst  teaming  up 
with  Sotheby's.  What  are  your  thoughts  on  this 
intersection  of  art  and  commerce? 
GL:  Art  and  commerce  have  been  intertwined 
for  hundreds  of  years.  What  has  happened  is 
that  the  money  that  has  been  thrown  into  art 
has  increased  dramatically.  Artists  are,  in 
effect,  making  art  for  a  clientele  expecting  a 


certain  kind  of  spectacular  object  to  satisfy 
their  needs.  The  current  economic  [crisis] 
is  going  to  [alter]  some  of  these  conditions 
fairly  substantially. 

TV:  Is  there  a  special  role  for  art  in  times  of 
recession? 

GL:  1  don't  think  art  is  shouldered  with 
playing  a  special  role  during  such  times. 
But  cultural  institutions  like  museums  and 
symphonies  provide  an  opportunity  to  think 
differently.  You  are  able  to  slow  down,  and 
perhaps  for  a  moment,  forget  about  your 
problems,  and  concentrate  on  thinking  about 
how  we  express  ourselves  as  a  culture.  1  find 
that  looking  at  works  of  art  can  be  both  medi- 
tative and  informative.  Seeing  artworks  that 
think  through  difficult  situations — because 
that  is  what  artists  do,  they  pose  complicated 
problems  that  require  deep  soul  searching, 
and  propose  answers — can  be  helpful. 

TV:  Do  you  have  a  favourite  piece  at  the  museum? 
GL:  Working  at  the  MoMA,  you're  surround- 
ed by  some  of  the  most  important  works  of 
art — trying  to  pick  a  favourite  is  like  trying 
to  pick  your  favourite  child.  But  if  you  have 
a  lot  of  children,  I  suppose  1  do  prefer  one 
over  the  other.  1  always  oscillate  between  Ce- 
zanne's Baf/ier  to  [his]  Turning  Road  at  Mont- 
groult,  to  Pollock's  great  No.  31,  to  Warhol's 
Thirty-Two  Soup  Cans,  to  Kentridge's  films. 
For  me,  the  greatest  pleasure  is  walking 
through  the  galleries,  and  seeing  the  work  of 
art  that  1  know  we  own,  not  having  paid  at- 
tention to  it  before,  and  being  pleasantly  sur- 
prised. In  essence,  my  favourites  are  chang- 
ing all  the  time. 


TV:  You  were  the  Director  of  the  Art  Gallery 
of  Ontario  from  1990  to  1995.  What  are  your 
thoughts  on  the  AGO's  recent  renovation? 
GL:  The  AGO  was  absolutely  exhilarating. 
One  of  the  great  things  about  Toronto  is  that 
change  is  always  taking  place.  What  Frank 
[Gehry]  has  achieved  is  a  significant  clarifi- 
cation of  the  circulation  system.  [The  AGO] 
was  cut  up  before,  but  now  the  Dundas  Str- 
ezet  facade  is  utterly  wonderful — it  brings 
the  street  into  the  museum  and  the  museum 
onto  the  street.  The  timber  walkway  pres- 
ents a  majestic  moment  in  which  one  can 
pause  and  think  about  the  art  and  culture  of 
the  city.  It  has  really  created  a  nexus  of  ar- 
chitecture in  Toronto.  Also,  the  Walker  Court 
creates  this  wonderful  way  of  moving  around 
the  building  that  was  not  there  before. 

TV:  If  you  could  offer  one  piece  of  advice 
for  aspiring  art  historians  and  curators,  what 
would  it  be? 

GL:  Follow  your  passion.  The  most  interest- 
ing people  I  have  met  are  all  driven  by  deep 
passion.  It  does  not  make  rational  or  logical 
sense.  They  feel  committed,  dependent,  [and 
they  have]  the  desire  to  learn,  to  think,  to  en- 
joy, and  to  pursue  it,  regardless  of  whether 
or  not  it  makes  rational  sense.  If  you  are  re- 
ally determined,  ultimately,  it  leads  some- 
where. I  think  the  hardest  thing  to  deal  with 
is  that  we  live  in  a  world  that  demands  we 
matriculate,  leave  university,  go  to  gradu- 
ate school,  get  your  first  job,  whatever,  and 
we  are  pushed  into  paths.  But  actually,  the 
most  successful  and  interesting  [people]  are 
those  who  followed  their  passion  and  were 
brave  enough  to  get  off  the  grid. 


Captive  on  film 


CBC  documentary  brings  to  light  the  infamous  imprisonment  of  Toronto-born  Omar  Khadr 


SAMYA  KULLAB 

The  famed  CBC  documentary  The  U.S.  vs.  Omar  Khadr  was 
screened  on  Thursday  evening  to  a  packed  auditorium  at  the 
Bahen  Centre  for  Information  Technology.  Organized  by  The 
Muslim  Students'  Association,  the  event  brought  to  light  the  in- 
tricacies of  Canada's  role  in  Khadr's  six-year  confinement. 

Khadr  was  15  years  old  when  he  was  accused  of  killing  an 
American  soldier  with  a  grenade  during  a  firefight  in  Afghani- 
stan in  July  2002.  The  evidence  used  against  him  is  based  on 
a  series  of  confessions  Khadr  made  at  the  U.S.  military  base 
in  Bagram  and  Guantanamo  Bay.  His  defense  team  has  argued 
that  these  confessions  were  wheedled  out  with  torture. 

The  documentary  paints  a  vivid  minute-by-minute  account  of 
how  Khadr  ended  up  in  Guantanamo.  Included  is  the  prisoner's 
first-hand  account  of  the  torture  and  mistreatment  he  suffered, 
and  the  film  leaves  the  audience  sympathizing  with  Khadr  by 
offering  evidence  that  points  to  his  innocence. 

The  film  contends  that  U.S.  forces  were  using  torture  as  an 
interrogative  method.  This  is  later  confirmed  by  one  of  Khadr's 
interrogators  and  various  cellmates.  Outrageously,  one  of 
Khadr's  interrogators,  Sergeant  Joshua  Claus,  was  convicted  of 
the  murder  of  a  detainee  in  U.S.  custody. 

As  the  film  poses  central  questions  regarding  the  Canadian 
government's  role  in  prolonging  Khadr's  confinement,  viewers 
are  introduced  to  Dennis  Edney,  Khadr's  Canadian  lawyer  who 


lambasts  the  nation  and  calls  the  notorious  detention  facility  a 
"sham."  We  learn  that  it  is  probable  that  the  government  knew 
Khadr  was  tortured  in  American  custody  since  2002  and  re- 
mained apathetic  to  his  condition.  We  witness  what  the  young 
man  will  endure  should  he  stand  trial  in  a  U.S.  military  tribu- 
nal— an  institution  allowed  to  pick  the  lawyers,  jury,  and  the 
judge.  They  may  even  remove  the  judge  if  rulings  are  deemed 
unsatisfactory. 

A  number  of  filmgoers  expressed  alarm  that  they  had  re- 
mained uninformed  of  Omar  Khadr's  case  over  the  years. 

"I  was  surprised  at  how  much  1  didn't  know  about  Omar 
Khadr,"  says  Sarah  Giles,  a  first-year  student  at  the  University 
of  Toronto,  "given  that  it  seems  to  be  such  an  important  case 
for  Canada.  You  would  expect  it  to  make  headlines." 

Those  like  Saida  Afroage,  a  fourth-year  student,  who  have 
been  avidly  following  the  case,  expressed  their  frustrations. 
"Part  of  the  problem  is  the  law  itself.  International  laws  provide 
protection  for  someone  like  Omar  Khadr,  but  the  U.S.  military 
tribunals  have  their  own  laws  and  their  own  definitions  of  what 
they  want  certain  things  to  mean.  Like  the  definition  of  torture, 
central  to  Khadr's  case,  is  defined  in  vague  terms  distinct  from 
the  Geneva  Conventions." 

"After  working  on  this  documentary  and  coming  to  know 
Omar  Khadr,  I  am  comfortable  using  the  T-word,"  said  co-pro- 
ducer and  CBC  journalist  Nazim  Baksh,  referring  to  the  conten- 
tion surrounding  the  role  of  torture  in  the  Khadr  case.  "Journal- 


ists usually  get  quizzical  and  don't  want  to  get  in  trouble,  but  I  ' 
feel  comfortable  saying  he  was  tortured." 

Baksh  expressed  his  concerns:  "We  need  to  do  what  people  ^ 
do  in  democracies,  we  need  to  approach  our  MPs  and  say  we 
believe  what  is  happening  to  Omar  Khadr  is  not  fair.  I  believe  ; 
the  aggressive  foreign  policy  that  governs  the  wars  in  Iraq  and  i 
Afghanistan  is  wrong."  j 

Spearheaded  by  the  MSA,  the  screening  was  supported  by  1 
the  student  faction  of  a  growing  coalition  to  bring  the  Guan-  | 
tanamo  detainee  home.  Jessica  Hedges-Chou,  a  member  of  the 
undergraduate  support  group,  hoped  to  spike  a  growing  aware- 
ness. "Our  goals  for  this  event  were  really  twofold.  I  already  = 
knew  that  it  would  raise  awareness,  so  I  wasn't  worried  about 
that.  For  me,  I  wanted  to  broaden  our  support  base  and  include 
a  strong  student  group  to  join  our  coalition." 

"We  are  really  at  the  beginning  stages,"  she  adds,  "but  I  was  ' 
really  happy  with  the  event.  After  people  saw  the  documenta-  \ 
ry,  there  were  a  lot  of  questions  and  emotions.  People  wanted 
to  know  how  to  get  involved." 

How  has  public  perception  of  Khadr's  case  changed  since  the 
documentary  aired? 

According  to  CBC  polls,  subsequent  to  the  premiere  of  The 
U.S.  vs.  Omar  Khadr,  42  per  cent  of  Canadians  believe  Khadr 
should  be  brought  back  home,  while  20  percent  of  Canadians  j 
are  undecided.  Given  previous  polls,  it  seems  the  tides  are  ' 
changing  in  favour  of  repatriating  the  young  prisoner.  a 


MONDAY  TUESDAY         WEDNESDAY         THURSDAY  FRIDAY  SATURDAY  SUNDAY 


NOBEL  LITERATURE 
LAUREATE  WOLE 
SOYINKA 

Nigeria's  most 
distinguished 
playwright  presents  a 
special  lecture. 

•  12  to  1:30  p.m. 
Free! 

•  Hart  House  Music 
Room 

(7  Hart  House  Circle) 

•  RSVP  toj.kopelow® 
utoronto.ca 


LARGER  THAN  LIFE: 
A  CELEBRATION 
OF  CANADIAN 
ABORIGINAL 
MUSICAL  TALENT 

Featuring  Sierra  Noble, 
Plex,  Marc  Nadjiwan, 
Jason  Burnstick,  and 
The  Johnnys. 

•  Doors  6:30  p.m.  $25 
from  ticketweb.ca. 

•  Revival  Bar 

(783  College  Street 
West) 

•  megan@mustbesanta.ca 


MIDDAY  MOSAICS: 
JANE  ZHANG 

Piano  major  from  the 
Faculty  of  Music  performs 
Beethoven,  Mozart,  and 
Chopin. 

•  12  to  2  p.m.  Free! 

•  Hart  House  Music  Room 
(7  Hart  House  Circle) 

•  harriet.chu@utoronto.ca 


IN  SEARCH  OF 
A  UNIVERSAL 
EXPLANATION  OF 
RELIGION 

Lecture  features  Oxford 
University  anthropologist 
Harvey  Whitehouse. 

•  6  p.m.  Free! 

•  George  Ignatieff  Theare 
(15  Devonshire  Place) 

•  sbettam@artsci. 
utoronto.ca 


STEPHEN  LEWIS,  EVE 
ENSLER,  AND  DR. 
DENIS  MUKWEGE 

Strategies  for  ending 
sexual  violence  in  the 
Democratic  Republic  of 
the  Congo. 

•  7:30  p.m. 

$20  for  students. 

•  Convocation  Hall 

(31  King's  College  Circle) 

•  uofttix.ca/view. 
php?id=395 


BABY  FOOD  AND  TOY 
DRIVE 

All  donations  to  student 
families  in  need.  Brought 
to  you  by  U  of  T  Housing 
Services. 

•  Today  through 
December  5th. 

•  Various  locations  across 
campus. 

•  www.housing.utoronto. 
ca/NewsArchive.html 


ACTIVE-U  CAMPUS 
RACE 

The  Amazing  Race,  U  of  T 
style!  Compete  in  teams 
of  two  to  four  to  win  $500 
worth  of  prizes. 

•  10  a.m.  to  2  p.m. 

•  $12  for  students  with  a 
non-perishable  food  item. 
(Lunch  provided.) 

•  Athletic  Centre 
(55  Harbord  Street) 

•  Register  at  www.activeu.ca 


EXAM 

PREPARATION 
SESSION 

You  only  have  one 
weekend  between  the 
end  of  classes  and  the 
beginning  of  exams. 
This  requires  some 
strategic  planning 

•  10:30  a.m.  to  12 
p.m.  Free! 

•  Koffer  Centre, 
CALSS  Group  Room  B 
(214  College  Street) 

•  www.calss.utoronto.ca 


MINDFULNESS 
MEDITATION 

Meditation  drop-in 
led  by  Spring  Rain 
Sangha. 

•  7:15  to  9  p.m. 
PWYC. 

Quaker  House 

(60  Lowther  Avenue) 

•  www. 

springrainsangha.com 


STUDENT  HEALTH 
FAIR 

Important  wellness 
information  to  help 
you  deal  with  winter 
and  stress.  Free  flu 
vaccinations  on  site! 

•  3  to  6  p.m.  Free! 

•  Bahen  Building 

(40  St.  George  Street) 

•  www.utoronto.ca/ 
health/posterhf22.pdf 


ENERGY  IN  SOCIETY: 
PERCEPTIONS  AND 
TIMELINES 

Discussion  will  focus  on 
how  the  Ontario  Power 
Authority  should  process 
issues  or  sustainable 
electricity. 

•  7  p.m.  Free! 

•  Bahen  Centre 

(40  St.  George  Street) 

•  www.postcarbontoronto.org 


FREE  FRIDAY  FILM: 

BELLE  DU  JOUR 

One  of  Luis  Bunuel's 
"most  daring  films",  an 
unsatisfied  housewife 
turns  to  afternoon 
prostitution. 

•  7  p.m.  Free! 

•  Innis  Town  Hall 
(2  Sussex  Avenue) 

•  www.cinssu.ca 


CAVALCADE  OF  LIGHTS 

Tonight's  tree-lighting 
ceremony  features 
performances  by  Alex 
Cuba  and  Serena  Ryder. 

•  7  p.m.  Free! 

•  Nathan  Phillips  Square 
(Queen  and  Bay) 

•  www.toronto. 
ca/speciaLevents/ 
cavalcade_lights/index. 
htm 


To  have  your  U  of  T 
campus  event  listed 
in  ttiis  space  for 

FREE,  just  send  the 
appropriate  details  to 
listings@thevarsity.ca 


CLASSIFIEDS 


HELP  WANTED 


CHRISTMAS  GIFT  WRAPPERS 

Creative  individuals,  locations  -  Down- 
town Toronto,  North  York,  Brampton. 
Managers  to  $11.25/hour  +  bonuses. 
Wrappers  to  $9.45/hour.  Full  &  Part  Time 
Avail  -  December  1  -  24.  TO  APPLY,  GO 
TO:  www.TorontoWraps.com 


ACCOMMODATIONS 


FOR  RENT:  TWO  ROOMS 

shared  facilities,  no  smokers,  no  pets. 
Painwood  and  Vaughan  Rd.,  North  of 
St.  Clair  Ave.  Steps  to  TTC.  Call  416-651- 
3390. 


CONDOS  FOR  SALE 


$289,900.00  2  BR 
BLOOR  AND  ST.  GEORGE 

Vacant.  Recent  laminate  floors,  freshly 
painted.  Robin  Tully,  Broker,  Royal 
Lepage  RES  Ltd.,  Johnston  and  Daniel 
Division  416-489-2121. 


FOR  SALE 


VINYL  RECOROS&  CDs 

High  quality,  hand-picked  selec- 
tion. Major  &  minor  musical  genres. 
We  buy  and  sell.  3  minutes  S  of  College 
&  St.  George,  18  Baldwin.  416-979-2822. 
Around  Again  Records. 


SERVICES 


PROFESSIONAL  WRITER 

with  three  degrees,  will  help  you  create 
a  logical,  well  structured  and  strongly 
argued  essay.  Proofreading  and  editing 
also  offered.  416  766-8330 


TUTORING 


MATH.  STATS.  AND  SCIENCE  TUTOR 
AVAILABLE 

All  first  and  second  year  courses,  includ- 
ing organic  chemistry  and  statistics.  Ask 
about  our  downtown  satellite  office. 
www.mostly-math.com  416-502-1717 


MCAT,  TOEFL,  lELTS,  GRE 
AND  GMAT  TUTORING 

No  minimum  hours  to  sign  up  for,  pay-as- 
you-go  system,  resources  supplied. 
www.mostly-math.com  416-502-1717 

GET  HELP  NOW 
TUTOR,  35  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE 

Specializing  in  MATH  135,  CHM  139,  ECO 
220.  Past  tests  and  exams  with  solutions 
available  for  practice.  (416)  785-8898. 

FRENCH  TUTOR 

From  France.  28  years  experience  as 
tutor  and  translator.  Help  with  your 
essays:  Form  and  Content.  Literature. 
Conversation  too.  bahiaone@sympatico. 
ca.  416-603-6333. 


EDITING 


EXPERT  PROFESSIONAL  EDITING 

From  format  to  style,  of  academic  arti- 
cles, theses,  and  dissertations.  Graduate 
students  only.  APA,  MLA  styles  are  spe- 
cialties. Mary  Anne  Carswell,  MA,  MEd, 
mcarswell@sympatico.ca,  416-303-3106. 


VARSITY  CLASSIFIEDS  cost  $12.00  for  twenty-five  words.  $0.25  for  each  additional  word.  Rates  include  one  line  of  bold 
type  for  the  ad  header.  No  copy  changes  after  submission.  Submit  ads  by  email,  mail  or  phone. 
Ads  must  be  submitted  at  least  four  days  prior  to  publication. 
Varsity  Classifieds,  21  Sussex  Ave,  Suite  #306,  Toronto,  ON,  IM5S 1J6. 
Call  416-946-7604  or  email  ads@thevarsity.ca. 


UnWersitV  of  Toronto 


Got  Your  2009  ISICYet? 


Your  2008  card 
expires  when  the 
New  Year  rings  in! 

To  avoid  any  hassles, 
get  your  2009  ISICfrom 
Travel  CUTS  or  your 
student  union  before 
heading  home  for  the 
holidays. 


Ttie  ISIC  entitles  you  to  over  40,000  discounts  worldwide! 
Save  on  VIA  Rail,  Greyhound,  flights  and  other  travel  options 
at  Travel  CUTS,  admissions  to  museums  and  attractions,  retail 
and  restaurant  purchases  &  more. 


187  College  St. 

(between  Beverly  &  McCaul) 

416-979-2406 


HTRAVELCUIS 

Canada's  Student  Travel  Experts 


www.travelcuts.com 

1-888-FLY-CUTS  (359-2887) 


V00^>.)00 
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UofT 

student 
missing 


Police  seeking 
information 


Twenty-one-year-old  Abu-Ubaida 
Atieque  was  reported  missing  early 
Tuesday.  He  was  last  seen  near  U  of 
T's  Scarborough  campus. 


DYLAN  ROBERTSON 

_  Varsity  Staff 

Twenty-one-year-old  Abu-Ubaida 
Atieque  was  last  seen  in  the  Neilson 
Road/Sheppard  Avenue  East  area  on 
Tuesday,  Nov.  18,  at  8  a.m.,  according 
to  a  Toronto  Police  Service  news  re- 
lease issued  last  Friday. 

Scores  of  posters  marked  "MISS- 
ING PERSON"  were  posted  at  all  the 
entrances  to  the  Student  Centre  the 
same  morning.  The  Scarborough 
Campus  Students'  Union  is  hop- 
ing that  the  posters  will  encourage 
anyone  with  information  to  speak 
up. 

The  report  describes  Atieque  as 
white,  5  foot  7  inches,  approximate- 
ly 165  pounds  and  last  seen  wear- 
ing a  black  jacket,  black  pants,  and 
brown  shoes. 

"He's  missing  and  we  really  wish 
he'll  call  us,"  said  Detective  Stanley 
Bydal. 

SCSU  president  Zuhair  Syed  said 
he  believes  that  Atieque  is  a  fourth- 
year  student  at  St.  George  campus 
who  is  studying  engineering  on  an 
academic  scholarship.  The  police 
have  not  confirmed  or  denied  this. 

"It  was  an  obvious  decision 
for  the  SCSU  to  fully  support  the 
search  of 

Abu-Ubaida.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  urgency,"  said  Zuhair  Syed, 
President  of  the  SCSU.  "We  are  do- 
ing whatever  we  can  to  help  find 
him  and  we  will  continue  to  do 
whatever  we  can  in  the  near  future 
to  assist  in  this  matter." 

Wednesday  morning,  some  of 
the  posters  were  found  torn  off  a 
door  and  ripped  into  pieces. 

Toronto  police  ask  that  anyone 
with  information  contact  42  Divi- 
sion at  416-808-4200.  Crime  Stop- 
pers can  also  be  phoned  at  416- 
222-8477. 
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Play  of  giants:  Nobel  Laureate  says  Africa 
doesn't  have  to  play  the  empire  game 


JADE  COLBERT 

Varsity  Staff 


"I'm  not  sure  which  arm  of  various 
empires  the  University  of  Toronto 
is  at  the  moment,  but  don't  deceive 
yourselves,  you  are  also  part  of  the 
new  forms  of  empire." 

Poet,  playwright,  novelist,  mem- 
oirist, reluctant  if  ardent  political 
activist — the  focus  of  Wole  Soyinka's 
speech  Monday  night  to  a  standing 
audience  at  Massey  College  was  not 
the  role  of  universities  within  growing 
spheres  of  influence,  but  that  topic 
served  as  a  touchstone. 

Soyinka,  who  in  1986  became  the 
first  African  to  win  the  Nobel  Prize  for 
Literature,  spoke  on  "the  re-affective 
empire-building  and  the  need  for  Af- 
rican nations  to  be  aware  of  this  pro- 
cess and  to  make  a  decision  of  their 
own  volition  whether  they  want  to 
continue  to  be  satellites  of  the  new 
empires."  The  Nigerian  writer  ad- 
dressed how  artists  and  intellectu- 
als can  contest  what  many  see  as  the 
homogenizing  effects  of  globalization, 
while  using  more  possitive  aspects  to 
their  advantage. 

He  cited  Nigeria's  film  industry. 
Also  known  as  "NoUywood,"  it  is  cur- 
rently the  third  largest  in  the  world 
after  the  United  States  and  India. 
Soyinka  characterized  the  cultural 
output  of  the  films  for  which  Nigeria 
has  become  known  as  "garbage."  As 
artists,  what  we  are  obliged  to  do  is 
move  into  this  industry  and  raise 
the  standards,"  he  said. 

But  Soyinka  stressed  that  empire- 
building  is  not  reserved  for  Western 
European,  American,  or  Chinese  busi- 
ness interests  alone.  The  desire  to 
have  greater  influence  over  people 
and  entities  that  would  otherwise 
be  independent  is  widespread.  In  his 
opening  remarks  he  described  how 
"Endowments  are  not  entirely  neu- 
tral, but  are  loaded  with  the  imperial 
impulse,"  referencing  late  Nigerian 
dictator  Sani  Abacha,  who  attempted 
to  set  up  a  chair  in  his  name  at  Har- 
vard, and  had  in  fact  begun  paying 


Wole  Soyinka,  known  to  many  as  the  first  African  to  receive  the  Nobel  Prize  for  Literature,  spoke  at  Hart  House  on 
Nov.  24  on  the  subject  of  imperialism  and  cultural  resistance. 


that  university  before  anyone  stepped 
in.  This  was,  said  Soyinka,  an  attempt 
at  "sanitizing  Abacha  by  creating  a 
little  empire  in  the  United  States  at  a 
prestigious  university." 

Soyinka's  creative,  academic,  and 
political  lives  have  long  been  in- 
tertwined. In  1967,  when  he  was  33 
years  old,  he  attempted  to  negotiate  a 
ceasefire  with  the  Biafran  secession- 
ists in  the  lead-up  to  the  Nigerian  Civil 
War  He  was  imprisoned  without  trial 
under  the  military  rule  of  General 
Yakubu  Gowan,  and  was  held  in  soli- 
tary confinement  for  22  months.  After 
his  release,  he  went  into  voluntary 
exile  in  1971  until  the  Gowan  military 
regime  was  overthrown  in  1975.  He 
was  in  exile  once  more  in  1997  when 
Abacha  placed  Soyinka  on  trial  for 
treason  in  absentia  and  declared  him 
wanted,  dead  or  alive.  In  1999,  with 


the  return  to  civilian  rule  in  Nigeria, 
Soyinka  accepted  the  position  of 
professor  emeritus  at  Ife  University 
in  Nigeria  on  the  condition  that  no 
chancellor  of  the  university  could  be 
a  military  officer. 

"There  are  too  many  Scholars 
at  Risk  here  who  have  come  from 
Africa,"  said  the  Master  of  Massey 
College,  John  Eraser,  in  introducing 
Soyinka.  Massey,  home  to  U  of  T's 
Scholars  at  Risk  program,  co-hosted 
the  event  with  the  Dalla  Lana  School 
of  Public  Health  at  U  of  T,  the  Nigeria 
High  Commission  Ottawa,  and  Hart 
House,  where  a  similar  lecture  had 
been  held  earlier  that  day.  "One  of  the 
reasons  I'm  so  proud  that  Dr.  Wole's 
come  here  is  he  is  someone  who  has 
stood  up  for  many  years  against  the 
reasons  that  have  brought  academics, 
artists,  and  writers  from  Africa  who 


have  the  courage  to  stand  up  and  be 
caught  out  and  who  have  sometimes 
barely  managed  to  escape  with  the 
clothes  on  their  back." 

Soyinka  once  remarked  that  "truth 
and  power  for  me  form  an  antithesis, 
an  antagonism,  which  will  hardly 
ever  be  resolved."  Asked  after  his 
speech  about  whether  universities 
can  also  be  centres  for  resisting  em- 
pire-building, he  again  emphasized 
that  to  want  influence  is  human,  but 
that  people  cannot  be  free  unless 
they  are  given  choice. 

"First,  the  important  thing  about 
universities  and  youth  is  that  they 
both  be  independent.  So  second,  for 
resistance,  what  I  would  say  to  stu- 
dents is  to  create  a  space  of  their  own 
where  they  can  be  independent  and 
create  cm  empire  of  their  own,  where 
they  can  be  themselves." 


Kindred  Cafe  up 
in  smoke? 


AMINA  STELLA 


Toronto  Police  raided  and  shut  down 
the  Kindred  Cafe  this  week,  leaving 
potheads  one  less  hangout.  The 
owner  of  the  shop  on  Bredalbane 
Street,  near  Yonge  and  Wellesley, 
turned  himself  in  Monday. 

Kindred  customers  pay  once  to 
stay  the  day.  Memberships  get  you 
rent  time  in  private  rooms,  or  tokers 
can  head  to  the  rooftop  patio.  The 
cafe  claims  to  strictly  operate  on  a 
bring-your-own  policy,  with  no  sales 
on  site. 

"It's  illegal  but  somehow  socially 
acceptable  at  Kindred,"  said  Tyler 
Bell,  U  of  T  student  and  Kindred  spir- 


it. "Kindred  is  a  great  place.  I  think 
creating  a  place  like  this  for  people 
to  go  to  is  very  forward  thinking." 

Undergrad  Rohit  Nadan  also  goes 
to  Kindred  from  time  to  time,  but 
said  the  cafe  should  avoid  selling 
weed  because  of  legal  problems. 
"You  could  be  serving  underage 
kids,  minors  who  have  no  permis- 
sion to  obtain  the  substance  with- 
out any  legal  consent,"  said  Nadan, 
adding,  "Locations  that  traffic  weed 
should  be  eradicated.  However,  if 
the  place  doesn't  play  a  part  in  the 
selling,  I  think  it's  fine." 

According  to  the  daily  Metro,  Kin- 
dred Cafe  is  expected  to  reopen 
sometime  this  week. 


PARADISE  LOST?  The  Kindred  Cafe,  near  Yonge  and  Wellesley, 
is  closed  following  a  police  raid. 
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Editing  •  Proofreading  •  Rewriting 

Papers  due?  Get  the  marks  you  deserve... 
Fast!  Effective!  Affordable! 

TheEditorWriter.com 


THE 


Teach  English 
Overseas 


PUMP 


BETTER  RIBS 
BETTER  WINGS 
BETTER  PRICES 


•  Sunday  Nile  Vz  Price  Nachos 

•  Monday  Nite  Vz  Price  Wings 

•  Tuesday  Nite  Vz  Price  Pizzas 

•  Wednesday  Nite  Vz  Price  Pastas 

•  Viursday  Nite  Fresli  IVIussels 
$4.25/lb  Choice  of  2  delicious  sauces 

Weei(end  Bnincli  11am-3pm 


410  BLOORST.W. 

(at  Branswick) 

416-927-7337 


TESOL/TESL  Teacher  Training 
Certification  Courses 

•  Intensive  60-Hoiir  Program 

•  Classroom  Management  Techniques 

•  Detailed  Lesson  Pianolng 

•  ESL  Skills  Development  | 

•  Comprehensive  Teaching  Materials  | 

•  Interactive  Teaching  Practicnm 

•  Internationally  Recognized  Certiflcate  ; 

•  Teacher  Placement  Service 

•  Money  Back  Guarantee  Included  | 

•  Thousands  of  Satisfied  Students 


OXFORD  SEMINARS 

416-924-3240/1-800-269-6719 

www.oxfordseminars.ca 


Universite  d'Ottawa      University  of  Ottawa 

Going  to  university  is  a  big  financial 
connmitment.  Do  you  consider  it  an 
investment  for  your  future?  Or  is  it  a 
necessary  expense  to  get  you  closer 
to  the  job  you  really  want? 

It  Starts 
here. 


u  Ottawa 


seektoknow.ca 


student  union  rails  in  the  cops 

•  Former  VP's  $29,000  expenditures  include  clothes,  jewellery,  travel 

••  $43,000  unaccounted  for 


DYLAN  ROBERTSON 

Varsity  Staff 


Montreal's  Dawson  Student  Union  has 
called  in  the  cops.  The  union,  repre- 
senting 7,500  full-time  Dawson  Col- 
lege students,  wants  to  investigate  the 
spending  of  past  executives,  totaling 
$840,000  in  three  years. 

"Last  year's  VP  finance  misappropri- 
ated our  finances  over  her  eight  month 
period,"  said  DSU  VP  external  and  last 
year's  president,  Charles  Brenchley. 

The  student  in  question  is  Shanice 
Rose,  a  native  of  Montreal  who  stud- 
ied social  sciences.  She  could  not  be 
reached  for  comment. 

Rose  charged  $29,000  of  purchases 
including  clothing,  jewellery  and  travel 
expenses  to  the  DSU  credit  card,  and 
kept  her  statements  concealed. 

The  new  VP  finance  discovered  the 
questionable  purchases  this  summer. 
Rose,  elected  as  this  year's  president, 
was  called  in  for  questioning  by  DSU. 


Upon  failing  to  explain  the  purchases, 
she  was  asked  to  resign. 

This  September,  the  reshuffled  union 
executives  tallied  all  past  expenses 
and  filed  a  report  with  Montreal  police. 
With  $43,000  unaccounted  for,  the  case 
is  being  investigated  and  a  civil  lawsuit 
prepared. 

"We're  hoping  we'll  be  able  to  recu- 
perate all  the  money,"  said  Brenchley. 
"We  want  to  be  as  transparent  as  pos- 
sible and  show  our  students  that  the 
union  is  functioning." 

DSU,  which  received  $280,000  in  stu- 
dent fees  last  year,  has  yet  to  publish 
any  financial  statements  since  it  was 
accredited  three  years  ago. 

At  a  general  assembly  meeting  held 
Nov.  17,  DSU  told  students  that  their 
fineuicial  policy,  designed  by  Rose,  was 
not  tightly  controlled,  and  voted  on 
changes  to  their  charter. 

The  changes,  all  regarding  financial 
policy,  will  be  enforced  in  2009.  An 
independent  finance  committee  and 


bookkeeper  will  monitor  spending  and 
all  previous  audits  will  be  published. 
DSU  credit  cards  were  revoked  at  the 
meeting. 

A  part  of  college  administration  for 
decades,  DSU  was  accredited  in  April 
2005,  making  it  fully  independent.  Stu- 
dents protested  against  the  adminis- 
tration for  two  years  before  they  were 
allowed  the  accreditation  vote,  which 
was  followed  by  a  legal  battle  against 
the  admins  refusal  of  legal  recognition 
and  withholding  of  funds. 

Dawson  College  is  a  CEGEP,  thus  ex- 
clusively for  Quebec  students  who  en- 
ter after  Grade  1 1  to  complete  two  years 
before  a  post-secondary  education. 

Student  Julien  Dery  is  circulating 
a  petition  calling  for  the  administra- 
tion to  once  again  manage  student 
activity  fees.  Dery  told  the  Montreal 
Gazette  that  accreditation  of  CEGEP 
unions  results  in  "vast  amounts  of 
money  that  teens  are  managing  with- 
out experience." 


UTSU  meeting  minutes 
won't  go  online 

Prez  fears  leaking  campaign  strategies 


ANDREW  LOUIS 

Varsity  Staff 

Transparency  and  accountability  took 
centre  stage  at  UTSU's  annual  gen- 
eral meeting,  pitting  union  executives 
against  those  who  wanted  better  ac- 
cess to  documents.  After  a  two-hour 
discussion,  UTSU  members  decided 
against  changing  the  way  students  ac- 
cess the  minutes  from  meetings. 

All  full-time  undergrads  at  St.  George 
campus  and  UTM  are  UTSU  members. 
The  union  represents  41,000  students. 

The  wrangling  over  minutes  began 
when  Jamie  Auron,  president  of  the 
University  College  Literary  and  Ath- 
letic Society,  introduced  an  amend- 
ment that  called  for  UTSU  to  post  all 
bylaws,  budgets,  and  meeting  minutes 
online  by  the  new  year.  Confusion  and 
disputes  over  bylaws  regularly  come 
up  during  spring  elections  that  choose 
next  year's  execs. 

Union  executives  didn't  want  to 
make  their  meeting  minutes  public. 
UTSU  president  Sandy  Hudson  had 
first  argued  that  Auron's  proposal 
didn't  meet  techical  standards  because 
it  called  for  a  permanent  change  to  how 
documents  are  accessed.  According  to 
bylaws,  the  execs  can  make  decisions 
that  apply  only  to  the  current  year.  Au- 


ron then  amended  his  motion,  request- 
ing documents  only  from  past  years 
and  this  year. 

VP  external  Dave  Scrivener  pro- 
posed removing  online  access  to  min- 
utes from  Auron's  amendment,  saying 
students  can  already  get  the  minutes 
through  their  board  of  directors  repre- 
sentative. 

As  students  lined  up  at  the  micro- 
phone to  have  their  say  about  the 
amendment,  it  was  clear  Scrivener's 
argument  didn't  sit  well  with  many  of 
them.  Students  also  complained  about 
poor  accessibility,  citing  absent  direc- 
tors and  inconvenient  UTSU  office 
hours. 

"Running  a  club  is  difficult  without 
the  minutes,"  said  Catie  Sahadath,  pres- 
ident of  of  the  Rotaract  Club. 

Adam  Awad,  newly  appointed  VP  of 
university  affairs,  said  the  meeting  min- 
utes could  confuse  or  mislead  students. 
"[The  minutes]  are  not  always  clear 
and  don't  always  include  context,"  he 
said.  Auron  responded  that  it's  UTSU's 
responsibility  to  make  minutes  clear, 
and  that  the  union  doesn't  have  to  ap- 
prove previous  minutes  if  they're  faulty. 
The  meeting  format  did  not,  however, 
allow  for  a  back-and-forth  debate  on 
the  matter,  as  students  took  turns  to 


address  the  speaker. 

Hudson  said  her  main  concern  was 
that  the  U  of  T  administration  would  see 
UTSU's  plans  for  upcoming  campaigns 
if  minutes  are  made  public.  She  said 
current  minutes  record  discussions, 
which  is  information  she  doesn't  want 
the  admin  to  have,  arguing  "our  min- 
utes are  more  transparent  than  they 
need  to  be."  Though  she  agreed  with 
the  "spirit  of  the  proposal,"  said  Hud- 
son, "We  have  to  make  sure  that  we're 
not  shooting  ourselves  in  the  foot." 

Auron  put  forward  a  modified  amend- 
ment to  address  Hudson's  arguments: 
instead  of  minutes,  why  not  post  audio 
recordings  behind  a  password-protect- 
ed system? 

But  VP  internal  Adnan  Najmi  said 
that  the  union  barely  has  permission  to 
contact  members  by  email,  let  alone  set 
up  a  system  that  authenticates  against 
U  of  T's  databases. 

Judging  by  the  final  vote,  meeting  at- 
tendees agreed  with  Najmi.  They  voted 
to  post  bylaws  and  budgets  online,  but 
the  contentious  issue  of  meeting  min- 
utes remained  unresolved,  other  than 
Hudson's  passing  remark  about  creat- 
ing a  working  group  to  investigate  op- 
tions. 


Another  one  rides  the  CFS  bus 

Ottawa  students  vote  for  federation,  but  only  just 


SAMYA  KULLAB 

^  Varsity  Staff 


University  of  Ottawa  undergraduate 
students  voted  to  join  the  Canadian 
Federation  of  Students  last  week  with 
an  unprecedented  voter  turnout  of 
21  per  cent.  The  Referendum  Over- 
sight Committee  confirmed  the  Yes 
campaign  won  with  52  per  cent  of  the 
vote. 

CFS  often  raises  contention  on  cam- 


puses, and  this  past  election  was  no 
exception. 

"With  a  gap  of  only  250  votes,  the 
fact  that  the  Yes  Committee  were  able 
to  stack  its  volunteer  list  with  full-time 
campaigners  from  Toronto,  Lauren- 
tien,  Carleton,  and  Concordia  com- 
pletely changed  the  outcome  of  this 
referendum,"  said  Ryan  Kennery,  SFUO 
Board  of  Administration  member  and 
Student  Association  president. 

U  of  T  Student  Union  president 


Sandy  Hudson  admitted  that  she  had 
spent  the  last  two  weeks  in  Ottawa,  but 
defended  her  participation  due  to  her 
executive  position  in  CFS  and  a  more 
general  mandate  to  unite  students. 

She  treated  her  two-week  absence 
as  a  personal  vacation — the  maxi- 
mum amount  allowed — and  clarified 
later  that  CFS  had  paid  for  the  trip. 

York  Federation  of  Students  presi- 
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CUSA  cancels  charity  for 
'white  man's  disease' 

Union  to  select  'broad-reaching'  charity  to  replace  shinerama 


KAREN  K  HO 

Varsity  Staff 

This  week,  the  Carleton  University 
Student  Association  decided  to  pull 
participation  in  Shinerama,  a  fund- 
raiser for  cystic  fibrosis  research 
and  treatment,  citing  the  genetic 
disease  as  "recently  revealed  to 
only  affect  white  people  and  mainly 
men." 

On  Monday,  the  CUSA  directors 
voted  17-2  in  favour  of  selecting  an- 
other charity  to  support  during  ori- 
entation week.  Some  students  have 
labeled  the  motion  "Shinegate," 
saying  that  it  cuts  off  a  25-year-old 
tradition  and  a  significant  source 
of  revenue  for  the  Canadian  Cys- 
tic Fibrosis  Foundation.  Cathleen 
Morrison,  CEO  for  CCFF,  estimated 
the  school  had  raised  over  $1  mil- 
lion during  its  past  campaigns  and 


$20,000  this  year  alone. 

While  CF  is  a  fatal  genetic  respi- 
ratory disease  which  does  primar- 
ily affect  Caucasians,  that  category 
does  include  people  from  Europe, 
the  Middle  East,  India,  and  North 
Africa.  U  of  T  professor  and  CF  spe- 
cialist Dr.  Peter  Durie  added  the  dis- 
ease is  also  quite  common  among 
African-Americans,  Hispanics,  and 
in  rarer  cases,  patients  of  Chinese 
and  Japanese  descent.  "Unlike  the 
message  we've  been  getting  from 
the  Carleton  University  saga,  it  is  in 
fact  the  most  common  genetic  dis- 
ease amongst  these  people." 

Former  Shinerama  National  Chair 
and  UTSC  Student  Life  coordina- 
tor Drew  Dudley  denied  that  CF  af- 
fects mostly  men.  He  said  that  while 
males  and  females  are  equally  af- 
fected by  the  disease,  it  is  women 
who  are  often  at  a  disadvantage. 


"Women,  as  a  general  rule, have  their 
health  more  severely  compromised 
and  they  tend  not  to  survive  as  long 
as  men." 

The  cystic  fibrosis  gene  was  first 
discovered  by  researchers  from  U  of 
T,  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  and 
the  University  of  Michigan  in  1989. 
Currently,  half  of  Canadians  with  CF 
do  not  live  past  their  late  30s. 

In  interviews  with  media,  CUSA 
president  Brittany  Smyth  has  ar- 
gued that  the  intent  of  the  motion 
was  to  switch  support  to  another 
charity.  This  is  a  claim  CUSA  jour- 
nalism councilor  Nick  Bergimini 
says  is  a  "total  lie."  It  was  "a  racially 
charged  motion,"  argued  the  third- 
year  student. 

A  student  rally  is  set  to  take  place  at 
Carleton's  Mackenzie  Field  at  noon  to- 
day. CUSA  has  declared  an  emergency 
meeting  for  Monday,  Dec.  1. 


You  have  one  criminal  charge  pending 

Facebook  posts  get  students  in  trouble 


MILEN  FOTO 


It  seems  like  a  fairly  clear  concept  to 
grasp — ^watch  what  you  post  on  the  In- 
ternet. Yet  many  students  don't  think 
twice  about  oversharing  on  Facebook, 
and  it's  becoming  increasingly  com- 
mon for  school  administrators  and 
employers  to  access  that  information 
and  even  hold  students  accountable. 

Stories  of  Facebook  fallout  are  a 
dime  a  dozen.  Most  recently,  Danny 
Esmaili  posted  this  message  on  the 
York  Victims  Facebook  group:  "If  1  am 
not  compensated  I  will  cause  damage. 
Serious  damage.  Yes  this  is  a  threat." 
The  21-year-old  is  in  his  third  year  at 
York  University,  and  his  comment  re- 
ferred to  the  strike  that  has  shut  down 
York  for  more  than  two  weeks. 

Esmaili's  post  was  reported  to  To- 
ronto Police  on  Nov.  8.  Police  also 
found  a  photograph  of  a  rifle  and 
handgun  on  his  Facebook  page.  The 
Toronto  Star  reported  that  according 
to  Detective  Rick  Ramjattan  of  31  Di- 
vision Criminal  Investigation  Bureau, 
Esmaili  said  he  wasn't  serious  and  the 
weapons  recovered  were  actually  pel- 
let guns. 

Esmaili's  comments  and  photo- 
graphs have  since  been  removed  from 
Facebook,  but  the  charges  against 
him  still  stand. 

The  underlying  issue  is  that  many 
still  think  of  Facebook  as  a  private  me- 
dium. 


Jacob  Mantle,  president  of  the 
undergraduate  student  society  at 
Queen's  University,  is  also  in  hot  wa- 
ter over  careless  Facebook  posts. 

"I  like  your  Taliban  picture,"  wrote 
Mantle  about  a  friend's  photo  of  two 
girls  wearing  headscarves. 

"At  first  1  was  reluctant  to  give  an 
apology.  The  line  to  what  is  private 
and  public  is  blurred,"  said  Mantle. 
He  has  since  issued  a  public  apol- 
ogy 

The  Alma  Mater  Society  of  Queen's 
University  called  for  Mantle's  resig- 
nation, but  announced  that  he  would 
not  be  stepping  down  in  a  recent  as- 
sembly. Unhappy  with  his  decision, 
many  are  calling  for  his  impeach- 
ment. 

At  least  30  people  have  been 
charged  using  evidence  from  Fa- 
cebook since  2005.  The  site  was 
launched  in  early  2004. 

In  October  2005,  15  students  from 
North  Carolina  State  University  were 
charged  with  several  alcohol  offenc- 
es, such  as  underage  drinking,  after 
faculty  members  found  incriminat- 
ing Facebook  photos. 

A  student  from  John  Brown  Uni- 
versity, a  private  Christian  College 
in  Arkansas,  was  expelled  in  January 
2006  once  school  officials  found  pic- 
tures of  the  student  dressed  in  drag 
on  Facebook. 

Eleven  high  school  students  in 
Caledon,  Ontario,  were  suspended 


last  year  after  the  school  discovered 
a  Facebook  group  where  they  vented 
about  the  principal. 

This  February  a  first-year  Ryerson 
student  was  faced  with  147  academic 
charges  after  he  created  an  online 
study  group  for  one  of  his  chemistry 
courses. 

A  recent  survey  administrated  by 
Kaplan  Inc.  in  September  revealed 
that  admission  officers  at  15  per  cent 
of  law  schools,  14  per  cent  of  medi- 
cal schools  and  9  per  cent  business 
schools  have  visited  their  applicant's 
social  networking  sites  during  the 
admissions  process.  Many  employ- 
ers have  also  admitted  to  checking 
the  Facebook  pages  of  their  job  ap- 
plicants. 

Bottom  line:  watch  yourself  on- 
line— because  you're  definitely  being 
watched. 


CONTINUED  FROM  LAST  PAGE 

dent  Hamid  Osman  caught  flak  for 
having  abandoned  the  university  in 
the  middle  of  a  strike  to  be  in  Ottawa. 

Other  allegations  have  surfaced  of 
CFS's  direct  involvement  in  the  refer- 
endum process  with  the  group's  na- 
tional deputy  chair  Brent  Farrington 
acting  as  poll  clerk. 

The  Yes  Committee  says  member- 
ship with  CFS  provides  a  stronger 
student  movement,  citing  the  National 


System  of  Grants  approved  by  the 
Conservative  government  for  the  2008 
year 

Referring  to  the  defeat  of  the  Code 
of  Student  Conduct  proposed  by  the 
University  Administration  earlier  this 
year,  the  No  Committee  insisted  the 
SFUO  has  already  gained  major  victo- 
ries for  students  on  campus. 

Carleton  students  will  pay  CFS 
$378,000  annually  for  membership. 
UTSU  has  been  part  of  CFS  since  2003. 
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LSAT  MCAT 
GMAT  6RE 

Preparation  Seminars 


*  Complete  30-Hour  Seminars 

•  Convenient  Weekend  Schedule 

*  Proven  Test-Taking  Strategies 

•  Experienced  Course  Instructors 

*  Comprehensive  Study  Materials 

*  Simnlated  Practice  Exams 

•  Limited  Class  Size 

♦  Free  Repeat  Policy 

•  Personal  Tutoring  Available 

*  Thousands  of  Satisfied  Students 


If  /ou  like  the  Amazing  Race, 
you'll  love  the 
Active  U  Campus  Race! 


A  traditional  scavenger  hunt 
...with  a  twist! 

Top  three  teams  will  win 
$500  in  prizes! 

Sunday,  November  30*  at  1 0  a.m. 
in  the  Athletic  Centre  lobby. 

For  more  information  and  to  register  visit  activeaca. 


OXFORD  SEMINARS 

416-924-3240 
1-800-269-6719 
www.oxfordseininars.ca 


I  earned  my  undergraduate  degree. 

Now,  I  want  a 
rewarding  career* 

*not  just  a  job 

In  less  than  one  year,  H  umber 
postgraduate  programs  will  help 
you  launch  your  career  in: 

•  Financial  Planning 

•  Human  Resources 

•  International  Development 

•  International  Marketing 

•  Marketing  Management 

•  Public  Administration 

Building  on  your  university  degree, 
Humber's  postgraduate  programs  offer  a 
concentrated  curriculum,  career-focused 
courses  and  practical  field  placements. 
You'll  gain  tiie  real-world  experience  and 
skills  that  employers  value  most. 

Get  the  career  you  want  -  apply  now. 


business. humber.ca 
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Let  the  bickering  continue 

STEVEN  PENNER  hopes  that  Canada's  new  parliamentary  session  will  be  free  of  pettiness  and  name-calling 


Over  the  next  few  months,  discus- 
sion in  Ottawa  will  focus  exclu- 
sively on  Canada's  economy  and  an 
inevitable  federal  deficit.  As  usual,  this 
will  amount  to  much  bluster  and  rheto- 
ric from  the  opposition  about  how 
badly  the  Conservative  government 
has  handled  Canada's  economy,  while 
emphasizing  the  need  to  avoid  drastic 
cuts  that  contribute  to  hardships  felt 
across  the  country  today. 

The  only  way  to  avoid  a  deficit  would 
be  a  combination  of  massive  spending 
cuts  and  tax  increases,  something  no 
responsible  government  or  economist 
would  advocate  in  the  midst  of  a  global 
recession.  Attacks  from  the  Liberals, 


Bloc,  and  NDP  will  focus  on  how  the 
deficit  could  have  been  avoided — they 
will  talk  about  "outrageous"  and  "irre- 
sponsible" spending  and  "wasteful"  tax 
cuts.  These  hypocritical  arguments 
will  not  help  Canada  overcome  its  eco- 
nomic troubles. 

After  the  past  two  Conservative  bud- 
gets were  unveiled,  every  opposition 
party  decried  the  lack  of  new  funding 
for  one  pet  project  or  another.  Until 
presented  with  the  Conservatives'  wild 
spending,  the  opposition  advocated 
increased  spending  themselves.  The 
NDP  has  also  taken  issue  with  the  cor- 
porate tax  cuts  introduced  during  the 
last  Parliament,  a  specious  argument 


since  making  Canada  a  more  attrac- 
tive place  to  do  business  should  be  the 
overarching  goal  of  economic  manage- 
ment, especially  when  the  global  econ- 
omy is  contracting.  In  times  like  these, 
global  trade  and  business  investments 
are  necessary  to  maintain  jobs  and  in- 
come for  working  Canadians. 

The  arguments  discussed  will 
amount  to  much  ado  about  nothing: 
the  Liberals  cannot  bring  down  the 
government  until  they  elect  a  new 
leader  next  May.  The  Liberals'  precari- 
ous status  should  make  the  Conserva- 
tives feel  more  comfortable  with  lead- 
ing as  they  see  fit.  As  Mr.  Harper  stated 
during  the  first  Question  Period  last 


Thursday,  the  NDP  and  Bloc  are  ready 
to  "[oppose]  for  the  sake  of  opposing" 
to  win  political  points  with  their  base. 

The  Official  Opposition's  problems 
are  complex:  this  session,  the  Liberals 
will  be  unable  to  do  much  opposing  at 
all.  Just  as  they  did  in  the  months  be- 
fore the  election,  they'll  likely  resort  to 
abstaining  on  confidence  motions  to 
register  moral  opposition  without  ac- 
tually forcing  another  election.  While 
1  grudgingly  recognize  the  political  ne- 
cessity of  such  a  manoeuvre,  it  betrays 
those  who  marked  "X"  next  to  a  Lib- 
eral candidate  on  October  14.  Liberal 
MPs  were  sent  to  Parliament  to  stand 
up  for  their  constituents'  beliefs,  their 


party's  policies,  and  their  ridings'  best 
interests.  Abstaining  MPs  ignore  their 
duties  to  those  who  elected  them  for 
partisan  political  gain. 

Ultimately,  1  believe  that  the  40th 
Parliament  will  give  itself  a  chance  to 
work,  and  I  hope — against  all  odds — 
that  the  pledge  made  during  the  elec- 
tion of  the  house  speaker  "to  operate 
with  a  modicum  of  decorum  and  bi- 
partisanship" will  last  beyond  the  first 
week  of  the  Question  Period.  The  prob- 
lems facing  Canada  and  our  economy 
are  far  too  great  to  justify  the  nonsen- 
sical finger  pointing  and  name-calling 
that  occurred  during  the  past  two  mi- 
nority governments. 


AssnoiG  Or  the  Montii  ^i^^n^^j^^^y 

Free  Conrad?  No  thanks 


Disgraced  media  baron  Conrad 
Black  has  asked  disgraced  U.S. 
president  George  W.  Bush  for  pardon  of 
the  six-and-a-half-year  prison  sentence 
he  is  currently  serving  for  fraud  and  ob- 
struction of  justice. 

Experts  predict  that  Bush — who 
has  only  granted  142  pardons  in  eight 
years — might  offer  a  commutation  of 
Black's  sentence.  After  all,  six  and  a  half 
years  is  a  long  time  to  serve  for  stealing 
a  few  measly  millions,  and  then  using 
more  stolen  money  to  cover  up  the  fact 
that  you  stole  money  to  begin  with.  Is 
that  such  a  crime? 

An  American  jury  thought  that  there 
was  enough  evidence  against  Black — 
commoner  that  I  am,  even  I  wouldn't 
deign  to  call  him  "Lord"  at  this  point — 
to  convict  him.  Given  the  astronomical 
amount  of  money  involved,  his  sen- 
tence seems  to  be  pretty  fair.  Let's  not 
get  distracted  by  fancy  terminology:  he 
stole  millions  from  stockholders  and 
then  lied  about  it — a  rather  disgraceful 
crime,  and  certainly  not  one  befitting 
his  social  position.  The  principles  of  re- 
tributive justice  therefore  dictate  that 
he  needs  to  be  sufficiently  punished  for 
thievery  and  dishonesty. 

In  the  U.S.,  the  president  has  the  au- 
thority to  grant  pardons  as  outlined  in 
the  Constitution  and  as  interpreted  by 
the  courts,  to  anyone  he  or  she  feels 
deserving  of  pardon  or  to  someone 
who  has  fulfilled  his  or  her  debt  to  so- 
ciety. Mercy  is  truly  in  the  hands  of  the 
most  powerful,  and  as  mercy  must  be 
dispensed  carefully  and  tempered  by 
justice,  the  president  must  be  careful 


not  to  make  too  many  merciful  dis- 
plays. (Bill  Clinton  pardoned  all  sorts 
of  people,  including  his  rich  friends, 
on  his  last  day  in  office.  This  did  not 
make  him  seem  powerful — it  tarnished 
his  presidency.)  Most  presidential  par- 
dons show  mercy  to  those  who  need 
it  the  least:  the  rich  and  the  powerful 
disgraced  by  pettiness. 

Of  course,  this  is  precisely  what  Con- 
rad Black  is — a  disgraced  old  man,  who 
has  neither  fulfilled  his  debt  to  society, 
nor  been  sufficiently  punished  for  his 
crime.  Given  the  trends.  Black's  chanc- 
es of  getting  a  commutation  of  his  sen- 
tence are  pretty  high.  And  though  it's  a 


shame,  it  shouldn't  come  as  a  surprise. 

Conrad  Black  is  an  arsehole,  but  he's 
rich.  George  W.  Bush  is  also  an  arsehole, 
and  he  is  also  rich.  The  rich  take  care  of 
their  own.  While  he  will  very  likely  re- 
ceive his  commutation,  and  assert  that 
he  is  a  disabused  "freedom  fighter,"  no 
one  will  be  better  for  it — not  the  share- 
holders he  shamelessly  defrauded,  nor 
the  Canadian  public  he  has  insulted 
consistently,  nor  the  fragile  American 
justice  system.  Black  committed  a 
crime  and  deserves  punishment,  just 
like  the  rest  of  us.  He  ought  to  serve  out 
the  full  term  of  his  sentence. 

But  1  won't  hold  my  breath. 


•LETTERS- 


Racially-tinged  invective 
isn't  productive 

I'm  a  student  with  an  interest  in  politics 
and  debate,  so  when  1  attended  this 
month's  Students  Against  Israeli  Apart- 
heid-sponsored public  forum  about 
Israel's  current  branding  campaign 
(Nov  13th),  I  was  a  little  surprised.  I 
didn't  agree  with  all  the  arguments  the 
speakers  made,  which  is  fine,  but  I  was 
shocked  by  what  occurred  afterwards. 

During  the  question  and  answer 
period,  the  speakers  allowed  both 


sides  represented  in  the  audience 
to  speak,  but  were  selective  when  it 
came  to  actually  answering  ques- 
tions. One  questioner  asked  why  the 
word  terrorism  had  quotations  on  it 
during  the  presentation,  and  this  was 
never  answered. 

What  really  amazed  me  was  that 
after  the  program,  many  students 
were  labelled  "racist"  for  supporting 
Israel,  resulting  in  shouting  matches. 
Racial-ized  debate,  in  which  one  side 
paints  the  other  with  a  vicious,  false 
smear,  is  beyond  rude — it's  intellectu- 
ally dishonest.  There  could  have  been 
a  real  discussion  after  the  program,  but 
instead,  there  was  just  name-calling. 
Jordan  Levine 


READERS  COMMENT  ONLINE 

On  "It  takes  a  whole  country  to  babysit  a  terrorist,"  Nov  24 


Babysitters  you  wouldn't  hire 

Thank  you  for  publishing  a  story  which 
spotlights  the  unjust  and  unnecessary 
security  certificate  process  in  Canada. 

While  I  agree  with  the  author  that  too 
much  money  is  wasted  on  the  surveil- 
lance aspects  of  the  process,  1  do  not 
believe  it  is  as  crucial  a  point  as  the 
moral  and  civil  liberties  issues  at  play. 
Security  certificates  are  unacceptable 
for  many  reasons.  In  my  moral  universe, 
the  financial  costs  are  a  rather  trivial 
complaint. 

One  need  only  put  oneself  in  the  shoes 
of  the  accused  to  appreciate  this.  They 
are  entangled  in  a  Kafka-esque  legal 
process  that  has  lasted  five,  six,  seven 
years,  with  no  end  in  sight.  Because  they 
are  refugees,  they  have  been  subjected 
to  a  different  standard  of  justice  then 
"regular  Canadians."  They  are  accused 
by  the  government  and  smeared  in  the 
media  as  terrorists,  but  are  not  allowed 
to  see  the  evidence  against  them,  or  chal- 


lenge the  accusations  in  a  fair  and  open 
judicial  process. 

Having  been  labeled  by  Canadian  intel- 
ligence as  terrorists,  that  tag  is  affixed  to 
them  forever  and  makes  it  impossible  to 
return  to  their  native  countries — Algeria, 
Syria,  Egypt,  Morocco — all  countries 
that  have  a  well  known  history  of  detain- 
ing and  torturing  "terror  suspects." 

1  also  don't  believe  "babysitting"  is  an 
appropriate  term  to  describe  what  these 
men  and  their  families  have  had  to  en- 
dure. One  of  them,  Mohammad  Mahjoub, 
was  in  court  last  week  asking  a  federal 
judge  to  ease  up  on  the  surveillance  and 
bail  restrictions  or  put  him  back  behind 
bcirs.  This,  at  least,  would  allow  his  wife 
and  children  to  be  free  of  the  constant 
humiliation  and  harassment  subjected 
by  CBSA  (Candian  Border  Services 
Agency)  officials. 

Abolish  security  certificates!  Put  an 
end  to  two-tiered  justice  and  secret  trials 
in  Canada. 
Brian  OConnor 
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Taking  a  rock  'n'  roll  gamble 

In  its  second  year,  the  Toronto  Rock  Lottery  brings  musicians  together  and  demands  results-with  no  time  to  spare 


CHRIS  BERUBE 


Imagine  being  forced  into  a  band  with- 
out any  knowledge  of  wfio  you're  going 
to  wori{  withi,  and  what  genre  you're 
going  to  play.  Worse  yet,  you  and  your 
new  band  will  only  have  one  day  to 
put  together  a  full  set  of  music  and 
perform  to  an  audience  of  other  musi- 
cians and  discerning  fans. 

While  the  stress  of  band  dynamics 
can  be  bad  enough  as  it  is,  the  pres- 
sure has  been  cranked  up  to  11  for  the 
second  annual  Toronto  Rock  Lottery, 
happening  this  Saturday  at  Sneaky 
Dee's.  Modeled  after  similar  events 
across  North  America,  the  Rock  Lot- 
tery takes  25  musicians  whose  work 
runs  the  gamut  of  the  Toronto  scene, 
from  heartfelt  singer-songwriters 
(Great  Aunt  Ida),  to  rock  n'  roll  bands 
(The  Golden  Dogs,  The  Old  Soul),  to 
truly  avant-garde  composers  (Slim 
Twig,  Nif-D)  and  rearranges  them, 
creating  five  new  bands  by  luck  of 
the  draw. 

"Going  into  it,  you  don't  know  what 
[the  band]  will  be.  It  could  be  a  rock 
act.  It  could  be  a  punk  act,  it  could  be 
a  country  act,"  says  Jane  Duncan.  Dun- 
can started  the  Toronto  version  after 
participating  in  the  Rock  Lottery  in 
Victoria,  B.C.  for  four  years  as  a  musi- 
cian. "It  can  be  so  diverse,  it's  just  re- 
ally thrilling." 

The  process  is  intensified  by  the  lack 
of  time — each  new  band  has  seven 
hours  to  get  to  their  assigned  rehears- 
al space  and  write  a  twenty-minute 
set  list  of  original  material  to  be  per- 
formed that  night.  No  one  is  allowed  to 
come  in  with  anything  prepared. 

So  how  do  professional  musicians 
deal  with  the  pressure? 

"I'm  both  very  excited  and  very 


Local  indie  rockers  The  D'Ubervilles  will  split  up  for  one  night  only  as  part  of  Rock  Lottery. 


nervous,"  says  Kyle  Donnelly,  who 
plays  bass  in  Toronto  bands  The 
D'Urbervilles  and  Forest  City  Lovers. 
"It'll  be  a  definite  adjustment  to  go 
from  years  of  experience  working  with 
some  of  my  closest  friends  to  seven 
hours  working  with  strangers." 

While  Donnelly  says  he's  looking 
forward  to  playing  with  new  musi- 
cians, he's  worried  about  every  oth- 
er part  of  Rock  Lottery  that  remains 
alien  to  him. 

"There  will  be  no  time  to  dwell  on 
the  tiny  elements  of  a  song  with  Rock 
Lottery,  which  is  not  how  1  write.  1  write 
songs  with  people  who  I've  known  for 


four  years.  We  usually  spend  weeks 
on  songs,  sometimes  just  deciding 
on  structures.  With  Rock  Lottery,  it's 
quite  possible  that  I'll  be  writing  songs 
with  people  whom  1  have  never  met 
before  and  whom  1  have  never  heard 
play  music." 

Donnelly's  concerns  are  far  from 
unique.  Judging  from  the  other  partici- 
pants, a  general  sense  of  dread  seems 
to  be  pervasive.  But  how  much  of  this 
anxiety  is  justified? 

"I've  never  seen  a  truly  disastrous 
performance,"  notes  Duncan.  "Even  if 
it  doesn't  make  any  sense  musically, 
it's  still  entertaining.  In  fact,  those  are 


the  bands  that  have  the  most  fun." 

Past  participants  agree  that  writing 
music  is  rarely  the  problem  for  the  as- 
sembled bands. 

"Coming  up  with  a  band  name  took 
up  more  time  than  anything  else  last 
year,"  notes  Woodhands'  Paul  Ban- 
watt,  who  played  with  Sook-Yin  Lee 
and  Brendan  Howlett  from  Gravity 
Wave  for  last  year's  show.  Their  band 
ended  up  putting  together  a  set  of  sur- 
prisingly polished  post-punk,  while 
other  configurations  ranged  from  airy 
electronics  to  intricate  choral  melo- 
dies. Other  bands  were  not  quite  as 
productive.  "People  wasted  time  in  a 


lot  of  funny  ways." 

In  the  past,  Duncan  reveals  that 
some  groups  have  spent  their  rehears- 
al time  buying  "band  merchandise" 
from  Value  Village,  while  others  have 
squandered  valuable  hours  working 
on  stage  costumes  and  orchestrating 
banter.  Last  year,  a  group  led  by  Wave- 
length music  organizer  Jonny  Dover- 
court  spent  their  rehearsal  time  trying 
to  work  a  mentally  unstable  homeless 
man  into  their  act.  "They  just  found 
him  on  the  street  outside  the  rehears- 
al space  and  thought  it  would  be  amaz- 
ing to  include  him.  But  he  was  just  far 
too  crazy,"  deadpans  Banwatt.  "It  had 
the  potential  to  be  awesome,  but  it  was 
just  such  a  failure." 

In  the  end,  the  best  Lottery  bands 
are  those  that  focus  on  having  fun. 
"Some  aren't  the  most  developed  or 
polished,  but  those  tend  to  be  the 
ones  that  have  great  concepts,"  says 
Duncan. 

Nearly  all  the  former  participants 
said  the  experience  itself  was  excel- 
lent. Some  groups  even  consider  keep- 
ing the  new  band  together. 

"We've  talked  about  it,  but  every- 
one's so  busy.  Sook-Yin's  probably  the 
least  geographically  reachable.  But 
if  it  came  together  again  I'd  be  really 
happy,"  says  Banwatt,  remaining  ada- 
mant that  he  would  do  the  Rock  Lot- 
tery again  in  a  heartbeat. 

"I  would  definitely  do  this  again,  but 
I  wouldn't  want  to  take  a  space  from 
someone  else.  It's  just  really  fun." 

The  participants  of  the  Toronto  Rock 
Lottery  2008  will  unveil  the  outcome 
of  their  day's  work  at  Sneaky  Dee's  on 
Saturday,  November  29.  Doors  at  9 
p.m.  Tickets  are  $7 at  the  door 


That's  not  Clipart,  that's  my  masterpiece 

Toronto-based  artist  fights  theft  in  the  digital  era 


CRISTINA  DIAZ-BORDA 


In  today's  world  of  DeviantArt,  Flickr, 
and  Google,  fame  in  online  art  comes 
with  unexpected  consequences. 
While  many  see  the  Internet  as  a  tool 
to  gain  recognition,  artists  often  see 
their  works  plagiarized  for  personal 
or  financial  gain. 

Traditionally,  art  theft  has  been 
defined  as  the  use  of  art  in  any  man- 
ner that  violates  the  artist's  copy- 
right. This  includes,  but  is  not  lim- 
ited to,  the  use  of  an  artist's  work 
for  profit  as  well  as  the  plagiarism 
of  another's  work. 

Vitaly  S.  Alexius  is  a  24-year  old 
professional  illustrator  who  runs  a 
studio  on  Baldwin  Street.  "Art  theft 
is  when  somebody  steals  a  painting," 
he  explains.  "When  somebody  takes 
your  painting  [and]  posts  [it]  as  their 
own."  Alexius  believes  art  theft  is 
akin  to  music  piracy.  "It's  all  about 
copyright  law  and  sharing.  There 
isn't  a  single  solution  to  this." 

The  effect  of  art  theft  depends  on 
the  artist's  pre-existing  fan  base. 
"The  more  people  steal  from  a  fa- 
mous artist,  the  more  famous  he  or 
she  becomes, "  maintains  Alexius.  It's 
easy  for  the  famous  artist  to  threaten 
the  guilty  party  and  have  the  image 
removed  and  damages  paid.  But  for 
an  unknown  artist,  theft  comes  at  a 


much  greater  cost.  Smaller  artists 
face  the  possibility  of  being  accused 
of  thievery  themselves. 

As  a  result  of  wide-scale  theft, 
many  popular  artists  have  removed 
their  galleries  from  the  Internet,  or 
have  ceased  to  post  work. 

DeviantArt,  an  online  international 
artist  community,  has  been  increas- 
ingly affected  by  the  advent  of  digital 
art  theft.  In  2007,  photographer  Lara 


Jade  discovered  a  self-portrait  she 
took  as  a  14-year  old  had  been  used 
for  the  cover  of  a  pornographic  DVD. 

Thousands  more  discovered 
their  works  being  sold  online  or 
employed  as  a  form  of  corporate  ad- 
vertising. In  addition  to  the  60,000 
to  80,000  illegally-posted  works 
within  DeviantArt,  a  search  of  the 
site  lists  over  15,000  journal  entries 
concerning  theft. 


Many  artists  simply  refuse  to  up- 
load high  quality  images,  or  they 
watermark  their  works,  a  process 
in  which  the  piece  is  obscured  by  a 
translucent  logo.  They  also  use  soft- 
ware imbedded  in  the  images  capa- 
ble of  discovering  if  it  has  been  used 
anywhere  on  the  Internet. 

Alexius  feels  such  extremes  are 
overkill,  saying,  "Let's  watermark 
the  Mona  Lisa  and  nail  down  all  the 


chairs  in  public  libraries  while  we're 
at  it  for  fear  of  the  chairs  being  sto- 
len." He  believes  such  security  mea- 
sures violate  the  integrity  and  qual- 
ity of  the  image. 

The  art  community  has  reacted 
against  the  epidemic.  Alexius  fre- 
quently writes  online  journal  entries 
read  by  over  28,000  subscribers  on 
how  to  fight  theft.  Alexius  provides 
insight  on  how  to  write  a  proper 
copyright  infringement  letter,  as  well 
as  how  to  take  the  necessary  legal 
steps  to  receive  compensation,  and 
reports  the  progress  of  his  legal  bat- 
tles on  a  monthly  basis. 

Alexius  refuses  to  watermark  his 
images  because  it  is  impossible  to 
stop  art  from  being  taken  off  the 
Internet.  Instead  the  best  method 
of  defense  is  knowledge  of  copy- 
right law.  "Threatening  the  thieves 
with  a  copyright  infringement  letter 
works  90  per  cent  of  the  time.  But  if 
it  doesn't  work — that's  when  you  go 
to  a  lawyer." 

When  asked  about  the  future  of 
art's  security,  Alexius  seems  to  hope 
for  a  change.  "We  can  all  learn  to 
share  art  in  a  way  that  doesn't  leave 
the  artist  destitute.  As  long  as  the 
art  is  really  good,  people  will  find  [it] 
and  hire  the  original  artist  to  create 
new  images,  because  only  the  artist 
can  create  that  style." 
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VARSITY  SPORTS 

A  TALE 
OF  TWO 
TEAMS 


thevarsitysports@hotmail.com 


The  Leafs  shouldn't  be  the  only  game  in  town,  argues 
ROB  DUFFY,  because  a  second  team  in  Toronto  is  the  first 
step  to  fix  what  ails  the  NHL 


Are  you  a  hockey  fan  who  abhors  the  stale, 
corporate  culture  at  Toronto  Maple  Leafs 
games  and  wishes  tickets  were  widely  avail- 
able to  the  general  public?  Are  you  a  hockey 
fan  excited  by  the  prospect  of  attending  a 
game  as  long  as  it  doesn't  do  significant  dam- 
age to  your  disposable  income?  Are  you  a 
hockey  fan  who  cares  passionately  about  the 
well-being  of  the  game? 

If  you  answered  "yes"  to  these  questions, 
then  you  should  be  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
NHL's  proposed  addition  of  a  second  franchise 
in  southern  Ontario.  Here's  why; 

The  Leafs  wouldn't  suffer  at  all 

It's  obvious  that  there  are  more  than  enough 
rabid  hockey  fans  to  support  two  teams  in  the 
GTA.  Our  lovable  losers  currently  hold  the 
NHL's  highest  average  ticket  revenue,  as  well 
as  the  longest  consecutive  sellout  streak  (as  if 
that  weren't  enough,  the  Leafs  claim  to  have 
sold  out  every  single  game  from  1946  to  1999). 
With  such  a  rabid  fan  base,  the  Leafs  continue 
to  sell  out  every  game,  playoffs  be  damned.  A 
second  team  in  the  area  gives  the  average  fan 
a  chance  to  score  a  ticket  once  in  a  while,  pro- 
viding the  Leafs  with  a  little  healthy  competi- 
tion— and  there's  nothing  wrong  with  that. 

Think  of  the  prospects  for  a  classic  new  rivalry 

It's  undeniable  that  sports  thrive  on  big-time 
rivalries,  and  it's  really  hard  to  get  excited 
about  the  snooze-worthy  Montreal  Cana- 
diens,  and  the  underachieving  Ottawa  Sena- 
tors. A  team  in  Hamilton,  or  even  Mississauga, 
would  inject  life  back  into  the  game  by  giving 
Torontonians  something  to  argue  about.  Bet- 
ter yet,  put  the  teams  in  the  same  division. 
When  their  baseball  teams  do  well  enough, 
New  York  gets  to  have  a  subway  series,  why 
can't  we  have  one  every  few  weeks?  It  would 
get  the  city  buzzing  and  provide  endless  front- 
page material  for  the  Toronto  Sun. 


The  NHL  needs  more  teams  in  Canada 

While  we  can't  blame  the  NHL  for  trying  to  ex- 
pand its  boundaries,  it's  clear  Americans  don't 
love  hockey  the  way  we  do — and  maybe  it's  got 
something  to  do  with  the  ice  and  snow  we  have 
in  Canada.  With  the  strong  Canadian  dollar,  the 
six  Canadian  teams  are  the  most  profitable  fran- 
chises in  the  league.  It's  an  outrage  that  we  lost 
two  teams  in  the  '90s  to  American  markets,  espe- 
cially when  you  consider  that  the  hopeless  Phoe- 
nix Coyotes  (formerly  the  Winnipeg  Jets)  are  los- 
ing $30  million  a  season.  If  the  league  wants  to 
compete  against  the  other  major  sports  in  North 
America,  the  NHL  needs  to  return  to  its  Canadi- 
an roots.  Toronto  is  the  perfect  place  to  start. 

We  need  to  stop  Gary  Bettman  from  ruining 
our  gaone 

After  Stephen  Brunt  called  Bettman's  tenure 
as  NHL  Commissioner  "an  unequivocal  failure" 
in  a  Globe  and  Mail  column  earlier  this  year,  he 
launched  into  a  long-awaited  diatribe  Bettman 
sorely  deserved.  Take  the  Winnipeg-Phoenix 
debacle  and  add  the  NHL's  moribund  franchises 
in  Atlanta,  Tampa  Bay,  and  Sunrise,  Florida — 
they're  all  Bettman's  fault.  Long  the  champion 
of  American  expansion  (even  to  cities  where 
the  only  ice  is  in  the  drinks),  Bettman  blocked 
a  proposed  move  to  Hamilton  by  the  Nashville 
Predators,  whose  disgruntled  owner  was  offered 
a  handsome  sum  for  the  team  by  the  founder  of 
Research  In  Motion,  southern  Ontario  native/U 
of  T  alum  Jim  Balsillie. 

Balsillie's  decision  to  sell  season  tickets  for  the 
new  Hamilton  team  before  he  had  even  signed 
the  papers  was  a  tad  premature,  costing  him  ma- 
jority ownership.  But  both  Wayne  Gretzky  and 
Premier  Dalton  McGuinty  publicly  supported 
the  move,  and  it  seems  all  but  two  parties  are  in 
favour  of  the  prospect  of  a  second  hockey  team 
in  the  GTA:  the  owners  of  the  Leafs  and  Gary  Bet- 
tman. 

We  need  to  stop  them.  Now  who's  with  us? 


While  bringing  a  new  team  to  Toronto  is  a  good  idea  in 
theory,  it  will  never  actually  happen  counters  MATT  RILEY 


The  Canadian  dollar  is  dropping  in  value 
compared  to  the  U.S.  Greenback.  As  a  con- 
sequence, profit  sharing  in  the  NHL  is  bound 
to  suffer  in  the  coming  years.  Needing  help 
to  stay  afloat,  teams  south  of  the  border  will 
be  hit  the  hardest.  Phoenix  is  reportedly  los- 
ing $30  million  every  season,  as  resentment 
with  the  Maple  Leafs  is  at  an  (arguably)  all- 
time  low.  Jim  Balsillie  seems  to  be  in  the  news 
every  day  talking  about  bringing  a  franchise 
to  Canada.  Why  should  we  not  expect  that  a 
franchise  will  relocate  to  the  GTA? 

There  are  simply  not  enough  blackout  days 
at  the  ACC — the  second  busiest  stadium 
in  North  America — for  another  team  to  be 
based  out  of  Toronto.  Even  if  there  were.  Ma- 
ple Leafs  Sports  and  Entertainment  (MLSE) 
would  likely  make  every  attempt  to  prevent 
this  scenario  from  happening.  Building  an- 
other arena  in  downtown,  mid-town,  or  up- 
town Toronto  is  not  a  feasible  option,  given 
the  current  overcrowding  issue.  The  city  has 
the  sponsorship  dollars  to  get  the  franchise 
off  the  ground,  but  there  is  no  space  for  it  to 
take  flight. 

Bringing  a  franchise  to  one  of  Toronto's 
outlying  regions,  like  Pickering,  Markham,  or 
Mississauga  would  introduce  more  problems. 
Putting  a  franchise  close  to  the  Maple  Leafs 
would  incur  an  indemnity  fee.  A  never-ending 
financial  penalty,  combined  with  the  cost  of 
building  a  new  arena,  would  hike  up  ticket 
prices.  Many  fans  are  upset  about  the  over- 
priced fees  at  the  ACC,  which  are  currently 
the  highest  in  the  league.  Advocates  of  a  new 
team  believe  tickets  would  be  more  affordable 
for  families.  While  the  prices  would  be  lower, 
the  added  franchise  costs  would  cut  into  the 
cheaper  tickets.  However,  these  tickets  would 


still  be  significantly  cheaper  than  Leafs  tick- 
ets, and  all  NHL  teams  have  the  right  to  veto 
the  relocation  of  a  franchise. 

Put  yourself  in  the  shoes  of  Maple  Leafs 
Sports  and  Entertainment.  You  have  the  most 
profitable  franchise  in  the  NHL,  an  unrelent- 
ing fan  base,  and  a  guaranteed  monopoly 
on  corporate  tickets  and  sponsorship.  If  an- 
other organization  comes  to  the  league  with 
plans  to  open  up  shop  in  Mississauga,  offer- 
ing cheaper  tickets,  less  bureaucracy,  and 
the  allure  of  a  team  that  has  nowhere  to  go 
but  up — there  is  no  way  your  empire  could 
benefit.  The  Maple  Leafs  organization  would 
kibosh  this  new  team  faster  than  you  can  say 
"Colorado  Avalanche." 

If  a  team  does  relocate  to  Canada,  odds  are 
it  will  go  to  southwestern  Ontario.  The  cost 
of  building  a  new  arena  would  be  mitigated 
(in  the  long  run)  by  the  region's  hockey  fans, 
but  finding  corporate  sponsorship  could  be 
a  tougher  sell.  The  Kitchener-Waterloo  area 
seems  like  the  ideal  spot.  The  likelihood  of 
a  team  in  this  region  makes  it  even  more  un- 
likely that  the  GTA  would  see  another  team 
come  to  its  doorstep. 

Furthermore,  current  NHL  commissioner 
Gary  Bettman  has  never  shown  interest  in 
establishing  more  teams  in  Canada.  The  cur- 
rent economic  crisis  will  limit  investment, 
likely  making  Balsillie  reconsider  spending 
$250  million  on  relocating  a  failing  franchise 
(has  anyone  checked  the  price  of  RIM  stocks 
lately?)w  Finally,  two  NHL  teams  in  one  city 
may  work  for  New  York,  but  there  is  a  reason 
it  is  not  done  anywhere  else. 

The  GTA  is  growing  every  year,  but  as  far  as 
NHL  teams  are  concerned,  it  has,  and  always 
will  be,  a  one-pony  show. 


They  shoot,  they  lose 

Women's  hockey  team  outshoots  Laurier,  but  falls  2-0 


GRACE IM 

Varsity  Staff 


Lcist  Saturday,  the  Blues  women's  hockey  team  out-shot,  out- 
chanced,  and  occasionally  out-hustled  their  opponents.  But  the 
seventh-ranked  Blues  lost  2-0  to  the  second-ranked  and  current- 
ly undefeated  Laurier  Golden  Hawks,  proving  that  sometimes 
you  need  to  get  lucky  in  order  to  win. 

The  opening  period  of  the  Varsity  Arena  game  was  a  back- 
and-forth  affair.  Both  teams  traded  chances,  but  the  more  ex- 
perienced Golden  Hawks  capitalized  first.  Taking  advantage  of  a 
turnover  by  the  Blues  in  their  own  zone.  Golden  Hawks  veteran 
Andrea  Bevan  fired  a  high  slap  shot  from  the  Blues'  blueline. 
With  many  players  in  the  crease  jostling  for  position.  Blues  goal- 
tender  Kendyl  Valenta  had  no  chance  at  making  the  save.  At  the 
seven-minute  mark,  Laurier  scored  the  eventual  game-winner. 

The  insurance  goal  for  the  Hawks  came  less  than  five  minutes 
later  as  second-year  forward  Heather  Fortuna  got  to  the  rebound 
from  Laurier  defenceman  Alison  Williams'  slap  shot  before  the 
Blues  could  clear  it  out,  giving  Laurier  the  2-0  lead. 


"I  thought  their  second  goal  wasn't  a  good  goal,"  said  head 
coach  Karen  Hughes.  "I  thought  that  was  a  little  unfortunate. 
And  the  first  goal  was  lucky.  [Valenta]  was  screened  and  it  was 
off  the  post." 

Down  two  goals  early  to  Laurier,  the  Blues  were  in  a  tough 
position.  Going  into  the  game,  the  defending  OUA  champions 
had  only  allowed  eight  goals  against  in  11  games.  With  one  of  the 
most  experienced  defences  in  the  OUA  and  one  of  the  country's 
stingiest  goaltenders  in  Liz  Knox,  the  Blues  knew  that  scoring 
against  the  Golden  Hawks  was  going  to  be  a  difficult  affair. 

The  Blues  continued  to  press  hard,  despite  the  two-goal 
deficit.  Coming  out  of  the  second  period,  the  Blues  defence  and 
goaltender  Valenta  played  a  much  cleaner,  compact  game,  keep- 
ing the  score  close.  As  a  whole,  the  team  played  with  energy, 
out-shooting  their  opponents  37-22  overall. 

For  all  the  chances  they  created,  the  Blues  were  unable  to 
capitalize  on  them.  Against  the  all-star  calibre  goaltending  of 
Knox  and  some  hard  luck,  the  Blues  failed  to  cash  in  on  a  1:35 
minute  5-on-3  power  play  in  the  third  period.  Second  chances 
for  the  Blues  were  difficult  to  come  by  as  Laurier's  defence  often 


cleared  the  rebounds  in  the  crease  before  the  Blues  could  real- 
ize the  chance  was  there. 

The  game  indicated  that  the  inexperienced  Blues  still  have 
a  lot  of  growing  to  do  before  becoming  legitimate  contenders 
at  the  national  level.  Despite  the  loss.  Coach  Hughes  saw  this 
game  as  a  starting  point  for  her  young  team,  taking  a  positive 
perspective. 

"Honestly,  1  don't  feel  bad,"  said  Coach  Hughes.  "They're  the 
second  ranked  team  in  the  country  and  we  out-shot  them.  I  don't 
feel  that  unhappy  with  that  effort.  We  had  chances  to  score,  but 
we  didn't  score." 
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Remy  'Thirteen'  Hadley  tends  to  a  patient  on  FOX's  prime-time  medical  drama  House. 


II!  illlii!  ilill!? 


Don't  believe  everything  you  see 

YASMIN  TAYAG  examines  the  scientific  accuracy  of  television  drannas 


A recent  episode  of  medical 
drama  House  opened  with 
MD  Remy  "Thirteen"  Hadley 
and  her  latest  conquest  engaged  in 
a  steamy  girl-on-girl  romp.  Later,  as 
Thirteen  injected  her  lover  with  a 
massive  needle  for  a  bone  marrow 
biopsy,  Dr  House  did  some  probing 
of  his  own,  pressing  the  pair  for  de- 
tails of  their  one-night  stand. 

With  screenwriting  like  this,  it's  not 
surprising  that  the  show  attracts  20 
million  viewers  per  episode.  As  with 
any  major  network  drama,  the  focus 
is  on  developing  the  characters  and 
their  relationships.  Naturally,  atten- 
tion to  detail  dwindles  elsewhere: 
namely,  the  medical  issues  that  the 
show  supposedly  revolves  around. 

According  to  most  professionals, 
the  "science"  of  shows  like  House 
misrepresents  reality,  and  is  often 
utterly  inaccurate.  U  of  T  Professor 
Dr  Marsha  Cohen  recently  worked 
with  the  writers  of  House  to  create 
a  character — ^Thirteen's  lover — that 
displayed  the  symptoms  of  the  de- 
bilitating lung  disease  lymphangio- 
leiomyomatosis,  or  LAM  for  short. 
As  the  founder  of  LAM  Canada,  Dr. 
Cohen  is  an  expert  on  the  disease. 
Unfortunately,  even  her  collabora- 
tion with  the  writing  staff  could  not 
guarantee  an  accurate  portrayal. 
Upon  watching  the  episode,  she  was 
stunned  with  the  number  of  errors 
they  had  made. 

"With  LAM,  you  get  cysts  in  the 
lungs.  And  so  in  the  show  they  had 
them  cut  out  the  cysts  by  surgery. 
That's  totally  ridiculous,  it  just 
would  never  be  done,"  she  said. 
"They  specifically  sent  [the  lung 
biopsy]  to  a  pathologist  who  said 
there  were  smooth  muscle  cells,  but 


Detectives  Mac  Taylor  (played  by  Gary  Sinise)  and  Stella  Bonasera  (played  by  Melina  Kanakaredes)  inspect  a 
crime  scene  on  CSI:  New  York. 


then  in  the  end,  she  gets  a  diagnosis 
of  Sjogren's  Syndrome.  There's  no 
way  a  pathologist  would  ever  not 
distinguish  between  the  two  condi- 
tions on  a  lung  biopsy." 

The  blog  Polite  Dissent  (polite- 
dissent.com),  written  by  a  family 
physician  known  as  Dr  Scott,  offers 
professional  medical  reviews  of  each 
episode  of  House,  often  criticizing 
errors  in  the  most  fundamental  of 
medical  judgments.  His  recent  obser- 


vations include  criticisms  such  as: 
"the  team  should  not  have  missed  an 
ectopic  pregnancy,  that's  a  first-year 
medical  student  mistake,"  and  "it's 
sad  when  a  team  of  alleged  medical 
geniuses  can't  diagnose  a  tension 
pneumothorcix."  Each  post  receives 
a  stream  of  comments  from  medi- 
cal students,  doctors,  and  fans  who 
view  the  show  with  a  healthy  degree 
of  skepticism.  The  site's  popularity 
remains  a  comforting  indicator  of  the 


number  of  people  who  take  the 
show's  scientific  content  with  a  grain 
of  salt. 

Granted,  these  shows  never  claim 
to  be  accurate.  But  at  the  same  time, 
the  science  they  feature  has  sound 
scientific  foundations — the  writ- 
ers are  just  exceedingly  liberal  with 
dramatic  license.  The  right  balance 
of  fact  and  fiction  is  crucial  to  the 
success  of  programs  like  House,  en- 
suring that  they  are  both  compelling 


and  believable.  The  problem  with 
the  constant  intermingling  of  reality 
and  fiction  emerges  when  viewers 
cannot  distinguish  what  is  true. 

The  medical  consultant  for  Grey's 
Anatomy,  Dr.  Zoanne  Clack,  admits 
a  need  for  drama  always  takes  pre- 
cedence over  keeping  the  show 
grounded  in  scientific  reality.  In  an 
interview  featured  on  CBC  podcast 
White  Coat,  Black  Art,  Clack  spoke 
of  being  frequently  overruled  by  the 
show's  producers  for  Hollywood's 
sake.  "Usually  what  we  don't  keep 
real  are  time  periods,  how  long  it 
takes  to  recover  from  something,  or 
how  long  it  takes  to  be  cured  from 
something,"  she  said.  "We  had  an  ear 
surgery  recently  where  a  boy  got  a 
new  ear  and  that  usually  takes  about 
six  months.  We  did  it  within  a  day." 

The  show  NumbSrs,  which  re- 
volves around  FBI  agents  who  use 
mathematics  to  solve  crimes,  finds 
this  balance,  though  it  too  is  heavy 
on  the  fiction  and  light  on  the  details. 
Nobody  wants  to  watch  a  show  that 
gets  bogged  down  in  the  finer  points 
of  fractal  patterns  and  Dijkstra's  algo- 
rithms, though  everyone  would  like 
to  think  they  understand  the  con- 
cepts. The  show's  technical  jargon, 
when  combined  with  its  oversimpli- 
fied mathematical  ideas,  gives  the 
viewer  a  false  but  satisfying  sense  of 
comprehension. 

Programs  like  CSI:  are  often  guilty 
of  sweeping  generalizations  that 
summarize  complicated  scientific 
processes  into  neat  conclusions.  For 
most  viewers,  these  synopses  bring 
a  pleasing  finality  to  each  episode. 
But  for  members  of  the  scientific 

CONTINUED  ON  NEXT  PAGE 
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Left:  Doctors  on  Grey's  Anatomy  tend  to  a  patient.  Right:  Math  genius  Charlie  Eppes  (centre,  played  by  David  Krumholtz)  on  the  CBS  drama  NumbSrs. 


CONTINUED  FROM  LAST  PAGE 

community,  the  oversimplifications  and  inac- 
curacies are  disappointing.  They  are  seen  as 
a  dumbing  down  of  work  that  takes  years  to 
understand  and  is  constantly  shrouded  with 
uncertainty  and  ambiguity. 

When  asked  if  she  watches  any  of  the  sci- 
entific dramas,  Dr.  Cohen  responded  with  a 
laugh,  admitting,  "I  can't  stand  watching  them 
because  of  these  inaccuracies.  It  drives  me 
crazy."  Fortunately  for  the  TV  networks,  many 
scientific  and  medical  professionals  simply  do 
not  have  the  time  to  watch  these  shows. 

Of  course,  most  TV  audiences  are  willing  to 
believe  what  they  see.  Millions  of  viewers  inevi- 
tably glean  a  sizeable  amount  of  their  "scien- 
tific knowledge"  from  them.  Is  there  anything 
of  educational  value  these  shows  can  offer? 

According  to  public  health  experts,  the  an- 
swer is  yes.  Despite  the  technical  imprecision 
and  misrepresentations  of  scientific  reality, 
these  shows  have  proven  to  be  good  for  one 


thing:  increasing  awareness  of  health  and  sci- 
entific issues  in  the  general  public.  A  report 
by  the  Kaiser  Family  Foundation  (KFF)  enti- 
tled How  Healthy  Is  Prime  Time?  analyzed  the 
health  content  of  popular  programs,  asserting 
"the  health  content  in  entertainment  televi- 
sion has  the  potential  to  influence  the  public's 
knowledge,  attitudes  and  behavior — for  good, 
or  for  bad." 

Studies  show  that  the  influence  of  television 
has  been  beneficial  in  increasing  public  inter- 
est in  scientific  issues.  The  KFF's  case  study  of 
Grey's  Anatomy  found  that  17  per  cent  of  view- 
ers have  sought  additional  information  about 
topics  they  saw  on  the  show.  A  recent  episode 
focused  on  the  effect  of  treatment  on  the  rates 
of  HIV  transmission  from  mother  to  child.  The 
analysis  found  that  "the  proportion  of  viewers 
who  were  aware  that,  with  the  proper  treat- 
ment, there  is  more  than  a  90  per  cent  chance 
of  an  HIV-positive  woman  having  a  healthy 
baby  increased  from  15  per  cent  to  61  per 
cent"  after  watching  the  episode.  Dr.  Clack  ac- 


knowledges that  television  is  an  excellent  way 
of  getting  public  health  messages  out.  She  said, 
"When  I  see  a  patient,  I  can  tell  that  one  person 
and  they  can  tell  a  friend,  but  you're  not  going 
to  reach  25  million  people." 

In  spite  of  her  qualms  with  the  depiction  of 
LAM,  Dr.  Cohen  was  ultimately  pleased  with 
the  huge  spike  in  interest  in  the  disease  after 
the  "Lucky  Thirteen"  episode  of  House  aired. 
"That  was  my  goal,  to  try  and  get  it  on  the 
show,"  she  said.  "I  think  that  goal  was  met.  The 
number  of  hits  to  the  LAM  foundation  website 
was  ten  times  the  normal  number  of  hits  the 
week  after  the  show." 

Producers,  scientists,  public  health  profes- 
sionals, and  doctors  cannot  ignore  the  educa- 
tional power  of  television.  The  U.S.  Centre  for 
Disease  Control  and  Prevention  now  offers  fact 
sheets  on  their  website  for  producers  who  wish 
to  responsibly  incorporate  health  and  science 
messages  into  their  shows.  The  increasing  inte- 
gration of  certain  issues  into  primetime  drama 
has  been  likened  to  the  blatant  proliferation 


of  product  placement  on  television  (with  less 
negative  connotations,  of  course). 

All  things  considered,  television's  capacity  to 
educate  cannot  be  denied.  It's  the  viewers  who 
must  do  their  part  by  ensuring  that  what  they 
interpret  as  fact  is  actually  true.  Doing  your 
own  research  will  help  to  clarify  the  issues  fea- 
tured on  these  programs,  but  leave  the  techni- 
cal education  to  your  professors — nobody  will 
benefit  from  the  surgical  techniques  shown  on 
Grey's  Anatomy. 

Dr.  Andrei  Hirsch,  a  family  physician  from 
Toronto,  acknowledges  the  educational  value 
of  these  programs  but  reminds  us  that  they 
are,  first  and  foremost,  for  our  entertainment. 
"If  I  would  want  to  look  for  mistakes  or  things 
that  are  not  the  way  they  are  in  real  life,  I  could. 
But  that's  not  the  purpose,  that's  not  why  I'm 
watching  the  show.  When  I  go  home  at  night  I'm 
looking  for  something  to  relctx  me,"  he  said. 

His  advice  to  budding  doctors  and  scien- 
tists? "For  anybody  who  wants  to  learn,  there 
are,  obviously,  other  things  to  do." 


Korea,  Sparkling  Adventures 


CLASSIFIEDS 


HELP  WANTED 


CHRISTMAS  GIFT  WRAPPERS 

Creative  individuals,  locations  -  Down- 
town Toronto,  North  York,  Brampton. 
Managers  to  $11.25/hour  +  bonuses. 
Wrappers  to  $9.45/hour.  Full  &  Part  Time 
Avail  -  December  1  -  24.  TO  APPLY,  GO 
TO:  www.TorontoWraps.com 


CONDOS  FOR  SALE 


$289,900.00  2  BR 
BLOOR  AND  ST.  GEORGE 

Vacant.  Recent  laminate  floors,  freshly 
painted.  Robin  Tully,  Broker,  Royal 
Lepage  RES  Ltd.,  Johnston  and  Daniel 
Division  416-489-212L 


SERVICES 


PROFESSIONAL  WRITER 

with  three  degrees,  will  help  you  create 
a  logical,  well  structured  and  strongly 
argued  essay.  Proofreading  and  editing 
also  offered.  416  766-8330 


TUTORING 


GET  HELP  NOW 
TUTOR,  35  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE 

Specializing  in  MATH  135,  CHM  139,  ECO 
220.  Past  tests  and  exams  with  solutions 
available  for  practice.  (416)  785-8898. 


MATH,  STATS,  AND  SCIENCE  TUTOR 
AVAILABLE 

All  first  and  second  year  courses,  includ- 
ing organic  chemistry  and  statistics.  Ask 
about  our  downtown  satellite  office. 
www.mostly-math.com  416-502-1717 

MCAT,  TOEFL,  lELTS.GRE 
AND  GMAT  TUTORING 

No  minimum  hours  to  sign  up  for,  pay-as- 
you-go  system,  resources  supplied. 
www.mostly-math.com  416-502-1717 

FRENCH  TUTOR 

From  France.  28  years  experience  as 
tutor  and  translator.  Help  with  your 
essays:  Form  and  Content.  Literature. 
Conversation  too.  bahiaone@sympatico. 
ca.  416-603-6333. 


EDITING 


EXPERT  PROFESSIONAL  EDITING 

From  format  to  style,  of  academic  arti- 
cles, theses,  and  dissertations.  Graduate 
students  only  APA,  MLA  styles  are  spe- 
cialties. Mary  Anne  Carswell,  MA,  MEd, 
mcarswell@sympatico.ca,  416-303-3106. 


Advertise  in  the  Varsity 

ads@thevarsity.ca 

416-946-7604 


VARSITY  CLASSIFIEDS  cost  $12.00  for  twenty-five  words.  $0.25  for  each 
additional  word.  Rates  include  one  line  of  bold  type  for  the  ad  header. 
No  copy  changes  after  submission.  Submit  ads  by  email,  mail  or  phone. 

Ads  must  be  submitted  at  least  four  days  prior  to  publication. 
Varsity  Classifieds,  21  Sussex  Ave,  Suite  #306,  Toronto,  ON,  M5S 1J6. 
Call  416-946-7604  or  email  ads@thevarsity.ca. 
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BILLS,  BILLS,  BILLS 

Trent  Edwardspreviews  the 
upcoming  Buffalo  Bills  game 
in  Toronto 
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BARN-BURNER 

Toronto's  Wychwood  Barns  showcase  a 
creative  community  at  St.  Clair  and  Christie 
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OVER  THE  MOON 

Windsor  law  professor  Richard  Moon  favours 
freedom  of  expression  over  sensitivity 
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TAs  move  in 
for  the  strike 

Union  votes  on  option  to 
wak  off  the  job 


NAUSHAD  ALI  HUSEIN 
and  SARON  GHEBRESSEL^^^ 

U  of  T  teaching  assistants  will  vote  on  a  strike 
mandate  from  Dec.  3  to  Dec.  9.  If  they  pass  the 
mandate,  their  unit  of  the  Canadian  Union  of 
Public  Employees  3902  will  have  the  option  of 
striking  should  contract  negotiations  with  the 
administration  break  down. 

CUPE  3902  has  been  bargaining  with  U  of  T 
since  July.  Improved  maternity  leave,  smaller 
tutorials  cmd  labs,  wages  tied  to  inflation,  im- 
proved health  and  dental  benefits,  and  a  two- 
year  contract  are  currently  on  the  table. 

The  union  hopes  to  gain  momentum  from  a 
yes  vote,  but  the  prospect  of  an  actual  strike 
will  have  to  wait  at  least  until  February,  af- 
ter either  the  admin  or  the  union  has  sought 
conciliation  from  the  Ministry  of  Labour.  If 
the  parties  still  don't  reach  an  agreement, 
the  union  can  then  strike. 

"The  university  continues  to  bargain  with 
CUPE  3902  and  we  are  hopeful  that  we  will  be 
able  to  reach  an  agreement  that  is  acceptable 
to  both  parties  without  a  strike,"  said  Angela 
Hildyard,  VP  of  human  resources  at  U  of  T.  Sev- 
eral meetings  are  scheduled  between  the  union 
and  admin,  starting  today. 

CUPE  bargaining  team  spokesperson  Rebec- 
ca Sanders  said  that  they  had  reached  agree- 
ments on  several  smaller  issues,  but  not  major 
monetary  concerns. 

"Before  the  strike  vote  they  said  no  to 
our  maternity  and  parental  leave  program," 
said  Sanders.  Since  the  strike  vote  was  an- 
nounced on  Nov.  4,  she  said,  the  proposal 
has  been  revisited. 

Not  all  teaching  assistants  are  supporting 
a  possible  strike.  Mathieu  Roy,  a  TA  at  U  of 
T,  wrote  in  opposition  to  TA  strikes  in  the 
National  Post,  "I've  had  a  taste  of  the  excep- 
tional conditions  and  wages,  and  believe  me, 
you  will  never  find  better  for  a  part-time  job: 
$36  per  hour,  health  and  dental  benefits  for 
the  entire  family,  flexible  schedules,  guaran- 
teed re-hiring  until  graduation." 

"1  can  tell  you  from  personal  experience 
that  TAs  usually  work  considerably  greater 
hours  than  what  is  in  their  contracts,"  said 
Sanders.  She  argued  that  at  those  rates  TAs 
earn  $15,000  a  year,  which  is  below  the  pov- 
erty line.  Sanders  added  that  to  complete 
their  degrees,  grad  students  complete  hours 
of  research  outside  of  TA  duties,  for  which 
they  are  paid  little  or  nothing. 

The  University  of  Toronto  Students'  Union 
and  the  Graduate  Students'  Union  have  both 
pledged  support  for  CUPE  3902.  A  strike 
would  only  occur  in  the  event  of  a  serious 
breakdown  in  negotiations.  In  September,  the 
Steelworkers  union  passed  a  strike  mandate 
but  reached  an  agreement  with  admin  before 
they  were  due  to  strike. 

"None  of  our  members  want  to  go  on  strike, 
but  it  is  one  of  the  few  tools  left  to  us  if  our  de- 
mands are  denied,"  said  Sanders. 

TAs  at  York  University  went  on  strike  on  Nov. 
6,  shutting  down  classes.  No  resolution  is  in 
sight.  The  York  Federation  of  Students  has  been 
criticized  for  announcing  public  support  for  the 
strike,  even  though  50,000  York  students  could 
lose  a  semester. 
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SPIRIT  OF  DISCOVERY 


The  Spirit  of  Discovery  monument  watches  over  the  Terrence  Donnelly  Centre  for 
Biomolecular  Research  on  College  Street.  For  an  exclusive  look  at  the  innards  of  this 
architectural  marvel,  SEE  STORY  PAGE  SIX. 


Online  classrooms 
never  too  crowded 

WebOption  program  lets  students  attend  lecture  from  home 


DYLAN  ROBERTSON 

Varsity  Staff 


Don't  love  the  idea  of  getting  up  early  for  a  morn- 
ing class?  You  might  not  have  to  any  longer 

You  Ccin  take  classes  from  home  instead, 
through  the  webOption,  a  program  that  posts 
lectures  online.  Offered  through  UTSC,  and  open 
to  all  U  of  T  students,  webOption  lets  participants 
follow  lectures  from  home,  only  going  to  campus 
for  midterms,  final  exams,  and  tutorials. 

"The  hope  was  to  enhance  traditioncd  lec- 
tures by  giving  students  more  flexibility,"  said 
Steve  Joordens,  a  psychology  professor  who's  in 
charge  of  the  program. 

UTSC  launched  webOption  in  2004  to  accom- 
modate the  double  cohort  of  undergraduate 


students  after  OAC  was  eliminated.  John  Bassili, 
chair  of  the  psychology  department,  recorded 
lectures  and  posted  them  online  for  students 
who  couldn't  fit  in  the  lecture  halls. 

This  year,  webOption  offers  more  than  25  online 
courses,  from  management  to  biology.  Although 
most  are  in  science  and  math,  Joordens  hopes  to 
expand  the  program  to  other  disciplines. 

Students  said  they  chose  webOption  for  vari- 
ous reasons:  convenience,  safety  after  night 
classes,  accessibility  issues,  less  distractions,  and 
not  waiting  to  take  a  class.  Tapes  and  slideshows 
are  posted  a  few  hours  after  the  class,  while  night 
course  lectures  cire  posted  the  next  morning. 

All  recordings  are  archived  and  some  are  re- 

SEE  'ONLINE' -PG  5 


Downturn 
deflates 

endowment 
cushion 

Stock  losses  to  cut  into 
department  budgets 


HILARY  BARLOW 

Associate  News  Editor 


As  markets  continue  to  crumble,  U  of  T  holdings  are 
falling  with  them. 

"The  endowment  has  at  this  point  lost  the  cush- 
ion needed  to  sustain  payouts  in  the  absence  of  a 
recovery,"  reads  a  Nov.  19  memo  from  U  of  T  VP  and 
provost  Cheryl  Misak  and  VP  Business  Affairs  Cathy 
Riggall.  The  memo  says  that  U  of  T  will  look  for  alter- 
natives to  meet  its  payments  from  the  endowment, 
promising,  "We  will  meet  our  commitments." 

"The  value  of  the  endowment  and  the  value  of 
the  pension  fund  have  both  declined,"  Riggall  told 
The  Varsity  in  an  email.  Final  decisions  on  how  to 
handle  the  situation  won't  be  reached  for  some 
time,  said  Riggall. 

"Faculties  and  division  are  currently  engaged  in 
preparation  of  budgets  for  the  next  five-year  period, 
and  are  advised  to  plan  for  cuts  and  restrain  any 
non-essential  spending,"  reads  Riggall's  memo.  She 
said  next  year's  budget  is  being  drafted  now,  but 
won't  be  final  until  March  or  later 

U  of  T's  assets  amounts  to  some  .$5.5  billion, 
which  include  $2.8  billion  in  pension  funds  and  $2 
billion  in  endowments.  Payments  from  the  endow- 
ment go  towards  scholarships,  bursaries,  and  re- 
search projects. 

University  spokesperson  Laurie  Stephens  said 
that  employee  pensions  will  not  be  affected  despite 
the  downturn,  as  the  university  is  obligated  to  pay 
them  in  full.  So  far,  no  hiring  freezes  are  planned  at 
U  of  T,  unlike  the  six-month  freeze  at  Waterloo.  Ste- 
phens said  that  student  bursaries  would  be  the  last 
to  go.  "If  it  continues  to  worsen,  whatever  we  do  will 
have  the  least  impact  as  possible  on  students  and 
faculty,"  she  said. 

Allison  Webb,  secretary  to  the  Planning  and  Bud- 
get Committee,  said  she  could  not  predict  if  there 
will  be  significant  change  to  next  year's  budget  as  a 
result  of  the  financial  downtown.  In  the  mccintime, 
all  eyes  are  on  the  market. 
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Mass  rapes  in  the  Congo  are 
'sexual  terrorism,'  says  doctor 

Mukwege  speaks  of  political  agenda  behind  violence  against  women 


 ^  BARBARA  KOWALSKI 

"Hundreds  of  thousands  of  women  are 
humiliated,  dehumanised  and  without 
protection  in  the  Congo,"  Denis  Muk- 
wege told  a  crowd  of  1,500  at  Convo- 
cation Hall  Friday  night.  As  a  surgeon, 
Mukwege  has  witnessed  the  results  of 
brutal  acts  of  violence  against  women 
in  the  Democratic  Republic  of  the  Con- 
go. The  founder  of  the  Panzi  Hospital  in 
the  eastern  Congolese  city  of  Bukavu, 
he  described  his  work  performing  re- 
constructive surgeries  for  women  who 
have  been  raped  and  mutilated. 

Mukwege  spoke  of  villagers  round- 
ed up  by  soldiers  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  armed  men  raping  and  mutilat- 
ing women  in  public  as  their  helpless 
family  members  look  on,  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  girls,  some  as  young  as 
three  years  old,  left  scarred. 

"These  acts  go  beyond  sexual  de- 
sire. They  cire  driven  by  a  political  and 
socio-economic  agenda,"  said  Muk- 
wege, calling  the  mass  rapes  "sexual 
terrorism"  where  perpetrators  seek  to 
gain  power  over  the  country's  precious 
mineral  resources.  The  epidemic  of 
sexual  violence  in  the  Congolese  con- 
flict has  been  called  an  unprecedented 
use  of  rape  as  a  political  tool. 

"This  kind  of  rape  that  takes  place 
leads  to  a  loss  of  identity,"  said  Muk- 


Dr.  Denis  Mukwege  discussed  violence  against  women  in  the  Congo  and  the  use 
of  rape  as  a  political  tool.  Mukwege  performs  reconstructive  surgeries  for  victims 
of  rape  and  mutilation  at  Panzi  Hospital,  which  he  founded. 


wege,  causing  physical  and  mental 
wounds.  "When  husbands  witness 
their  wives  being  raped  and  they  can- 
not do  anything,  it's  shameful  for  them. 
It's  shameful  for  the  community  and  for 
the  family."  The  most  natural  result,  he 
said,  is  the  displacement  of  entire  com- 
munities that  subsequently  allows  reb- 
els and  warring  parties  unrestricted 


CARLETON  UNIVERSITY 
HAS  A  PROGRAM  THAT'S 
RIGHT  FOR  YOU 

Carleton  University  offers  more  than  100 
graduate  programs  for  you  to  choose  from: 

■  28  engineering  and  design  programs 
including  industrial  design;  electrical, 
computer,  aerospace  and  biomedical 
engineering 


■  19  public  affairs  programs  including 
international  affairs,  public  administration, 
journalism  and  political  science 

■  32  science  programs  including  computer 
science,  biology,  chemistry,  mathematics, 
physics  and  earth  sciences 

■  29  arts  and  social  sciences  programs 
including  public  history,  behavioural 
neuroscience,  music  and  culture,  and 
linguistics 

■  MBA  and  PhD  in  Management  programs 

Benefit  from  our  convenient  location  in  the  heart 
of  Canada's  capital,  the  option  to  study  full-  or 
part-time,  and  over  $30M  in  financial  support. 


The  Faculty  of 
Graduate  Studies 
&  Research 


Find  out  why  a  Carleton  graduate  program 
is  right  for  you.  Visit  our  website  for  more 
information  or  to  apply  today. 

carleton.ca/graduate-studies 


Carleton 

UNIVERSITY 

Canida's  Capital  Unlvaralty 


access  to  important  mining  areas. 

Also  in  attendance  were  Stephen 
Lewis,  former  UN  Special  Envoy  for 
HIV/ AIDS  in  Africa,  and  playwright  Eve 
Ensler.  Both  are  outspoken  activists 
for  the  plight  of  the  Congolese  women 
and  have  worked  with  rape  victims  at 
the  Panzi  Hospital. 

Lewis  and  Ensler  questioned  the 
role  of  the  international  community  in 

CONTINUED  ON  NEXT  PAGE 


Magnate  buys  broke  school 

Who  do  you  call  to  bail  out  a  uni- 
versity on  the  verge  of  bankrupt- 
cy? Peter  Chung,  the  55-year  old 
education  tycoon.  Chung  has 
bought  University  Canada  West, 
a  private  university  in  Victoria 
that  failed  to  attract  enough  stu- 
dents since  it  opened  in  2005. 

The  executive  chairman  of  the 
Eminata  Group,  Chung  owns  30 
other  educational  institutions 
across  Canada.  He  bought  UCW 
for  over  $10  million. 

Chung  plans  to  pull  in  at  least 
700  international  students,  of- 
fering creditors  50  cents  on  the 
dollar  for  outstanding  debts. 
While  loan  companies  are 
shocked  and  angry,  Chung  said 
that  if  the  university  went  bank- 
rupt, the  companies  would  get 
nothing.  "So  50  cents  is  better 
for  both,"  he  said. 

Chung  doesn't  plan  to  sell  any 
of  UCW's  properties. 
— SEYNAAMEREE 

U  Of  T  marks  World  AIDS  Day 

With  artistic  performances, 
displays,  lectures,  and  panel 
discussions,  U  of  T's  three  cam- 
puses will  observe  World  AIDS 
Day. 

"It's  a  very  meaningful  oppor- 
tunity for  the  university  com- 
munity to  come  together  to  ad- 
dress this  pandemic,"  said  Judy 
Kopelow,  director  of  strategic 
initiatives  with  the  Centre  for  In- 
ternational Health  today. 

A  giant  red  ribbon  will  be  in- 
stalled on  the  front  of  Sid  Smith, 
adorned  with  white  balloons.  As 
the  day  progresses,  the  balloons 


will  be  popped,  symbolizing  the 
breakdown  of  white  blood  cells 
in  a  person  with  AIDS.  i^M 

At  sundown,  the  bells  of 
diers'  Tower  will  toll  in  honour 
of  those  battling  the  epidemic, 
as  a  slideshow  projects  faces 
of  people  affected  by  AIDS  onto 
the  walls  of  Hart  House.  The 
event's  main  ceremony  is  at 
Hart  House,  organized  by  the 
Centre  for  International  Health. 
The  ceremony,  which  starts  at 
4:30pm,  will  include  a  speech  by 
world-renowned  HIV  prevention 
expert  Dr.  Solomon  Benatar, 
and  a  number  of  artistic  per- 
formances including  an  African 
dance  and  a  classical  music  con- 
certo. 

The  Med  Sci  building  hosts 
a  number  of  information  ta- 
bles staffed  by  U  of  T  student 
groups.  Other  events  at  Med  Sci 
include  a  screening  of  A  Closer 
Walk,  a  film  about  AIDS'  im- 
pact throughout  the  world.  The 
Leslie  Dan  Pharmacy  building 
hosts  a  seminar  in  which  U  of  T 
students  who  took  part  in  over- 
seas humanitarian  projects  this 
summer  will  promote  further 
student  engagement  in  humani- 
tarian projects.  The  Pharmacy 
building  will  also  hold  an  NGO 
fair. 

"The  program  reflects  the 
strength  and  commitment  of 
our  university  in  addressing 
this  pandemic,"  said  Ms.  Ko- 
pelow. "What  we  are  trying  to 
do  is  come  together,  have  a 
voice,  raise  awareness,  and  let 
students  know  that  they  can  : 
make  an  impact." 
— PETRE  RADULESCU 


U  of  T offers  25  courses  online.  Would  you  takeicourse 
with  online  lectures  that  only  meets  in  person  for  exams? 


PHOTOGRAPHED  AND  COMPILED  BY  DAN  EPSTEIN 


Gauthaman 


4th  vear  Commerce,  Depends  on  ttie  course, 
really.  If  youconsider  it  a  fairly  technical  course 
like  math  there  wouldn't  be  a  problem.  But  if  it 
were  more  qualitative  you  would  need  the  benefit 
of  the  lecturer. 


Bosco 


3nl  year  Philosophv  and  Religion,  Yeah!  Then 
that  means  there  s  tne  possibility  of  distance 
teachingand  U  of  T  doesn't  have  that,  right? 
It's  definitely  good  for  people  who  live  further.  I 
prefer  no  lectures  at  all,  just  notes  online.  Screw 
lectures! 


Jason 


3nl year  Commerce,  It  depends  on  the 
course.  If  it's  interesting,  then  yeah.  I  already 
do  opencourseware  so  it  really  doesnt  matter 
Obviously  I'd  expect  reduced  tuition. 


4tli  year  international  Relations  and  Political 
Science,  I  wouldn't  take  them.  I  wouldn't  get  the 
holistic  experience,  meet  profs,  talk  to  people.  I 
wouldn't  be  getting  the  same  bang  for  my  buck. 
There's  a  lot  of  serendipidous  aspects  to  feeing 
there  and  if  those  aren  t  there,  then  I  wouldnt  call 
that  a  learning  experience. 


4th  year  life  Science,  Personally,  I  think 
it's  a  good  idea  but  I  wouldn't  do  it.  I  feel  like 
interaction  with  the  prof  and  other  students  is 
important. 


Marcel 


5th  year  Drama,  I  would  say  no,  just 
because  with  technology  we're  already  so 
removed  from  interaction  with  other  people. 
Learning  requires  some  sort  of  interaction.  If 
you  don  t  have  that,  it's  not  really  learning. 
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University  of  Ottawa  dismisses 
report  of  systemic  racism 


AISHA  JAMAL 


The  University  of  Ottawa  has  issued 
a  denial  of  a  report  by  its  Student 
Appeal  Centre,  which  alleges  sys- 
temic racism  in  the  university's  aca- 
demic fraud  cases.  An  independent 
report,  commissioned  by  U  of  O, 
found  that  SAC's  conclusions  were 
drawn  from  a  sample  size  too  small 
to  show  evidence  of  racism  in  its 
academic  policies. 

"In  many  places,  the  content  [of 
the  report]  can  only  be  described 
as  totally  unsubstantiated,  incon- 
clusive and  inflammatory,"  said  U  of 
0  law  professor  Joanne  St.  Lewis,  a 
specialist  in  human  rights  and  sys- 
temic racism  who  was  asked  to  eval- 
uate the  SAC  report.  St.  Lewis  said 
the  report  represented  only  one  per 
cent  of  the  student  body  and  relied 
on  anecdotal  evidence. 

The  student-run  SAC  is  a  resource 


for  students  who  appeal  university 
decisions.  Its  academic  fraud  report 
found  that  71  per  cent  of  students 
they  represented  were  of  visible 
minorities.  SAC's  student  appeal  of- 
ficer, Mireille  Gervais,  said  this  sta- 
tistic and  stories  of  students'  experi- 
ences of  procedural  discrimination 
set  off  alarm  bells. 

The  student  report  documents 
only  those  students  who  came  to 
the  group  for  help.  These  represent 
a  relatively  small  sample,  and  SAC 
does  not  maintain  there  is  systemic 
racism  in  all  fraud  offenses  at  U  of 
0.  However,  when  asked  if  a  wider 
investigation  might  duplicate  SAC's 
limited  conclusions,  Gervais  re- 
sponded, "My  feeling  is  that  the  peo- 
ple we  see  are  an  actual  reflection  of 
what's  [happening]  on  campus." 

SAC  alleged  that  students  of  visi- 
ble minority  groups  are  consistently 
presumed  guilty,  facing  contempt 


and  disrespect  in  the  appeals  pro- 
cess. Responding  to  St.  Lewis,  Ger- 
vais countered  that  SAC's  report 
was  not  a  scientific  study  of  the 
whole  student  body  but  was  meant 
to  be  a  testimonial  of  the  racism 
some  students  encountered. 

Both  St.  Lewis  and  SAC  agreed 
that  students  need  to  be  provided 
proper  representation.  In  the  past, 
SAC's  request  for  students  to  be  in- 
formed of  their  counselling  services 
has  been  denied  by  most  faculties. 
St.  Lewis  recommends  that  SAC  be 
allowed  to  advertise  its  services, 
but  points  out  that  students  are  al- 
lowed to  go  to  the  campus  legal  aid 
clinic  for  help. 

SAC  has  maintained  that  the  le- 
gal aid  clinic  clearly  said  it  could 
not  represent  students  against  the 
university  administration.  The  legal 
aid  clinic  could  not  be  reached  for 
comment. 


QUIRKY  COURSES 


studies  In  sadomasochism 

Performance  studies  at  U  of  T 
are  getting  a  whole  lot  kinkier. 
Sexual  Performance:  Case  Stud- 
ies in  Sadmasochism  returns 
this  year,  offered  as  a  drama 
grad  course  and  to  undergrads 
in  sexual  diversity  studies. 

The  course  examines  links  be- 
tween drama  and  S/M  practices, 
which  frequently  rely  on  theatri- 
cal elements,  to  "test  theoretical 
assumptions  against  the  back- 
ground of  concrete  experience," 
according  to  the  course  descrip- 
tion. 

Professor  Leslie  Katz  hopes  to 
dispel  notions  of  S/M  as  merely 
theatrical  fantasy  or  eroticized 
violence.  While  it  includes  the- 
atrical elements,  S/M  also  deals 
with  the  control  and  submission 
of  personal  power,  she  said. 

"If  there  is  one  thing  that  I 
would  like  my  students  to  leave 
the  class  with,  it  is  the  convic- 
tion that  theatre  is  not  only 
about  simulation  and  make-be- 
lieve; the  stakes  of  performance 
are  real,"  said  Katz.  No  acting 
experience  is  required. 
—MIRIAM  CROSS 


CONTINUED  FROM  LAST  PAGE 

the  disaster.  "On  Nov.  21,  just  one  week 
ago,  the  [UN]  Security  Council  voted 
2,800  more  peacekeepers  and  300 
more  police  personnel  for  the  Congo. 
No  one  knows  which  countries  they 
will  come  from.  No  one  knows  when 
they  will  arrive.  No  one  appears  to 
know  anything,"  said  Lewis.  He  added 
that  the  ongoing  conflict  needs  a  force 
of  tens  of  thousands,  not  merely  thou- 
sands. The  speakers  emphasized  that 
the  harsh  reality  contains  potential  for 
change.  Ensler  underlined  the  strength 
of  the  women  she  met  and  their  poten- 
tial empowerment,  given  the  right 
resources,  while  Lewis  encouraged 
audience  members  to  pressure  local 
politicians. 

"We  continue  to  be  optimistic  on  the 
ground  because  there  are  men  and 
women  like  you  tonight  who've  begun 
to  wonder  about  the  fact  that  there  are 
more  than  five  million  four  hundred 
thousand  deaths  related  directly  or 
indirectly  to  the  war  without  any  mea- 
sures to  be  taken  to  end  this  catastro- 
phe," Mukwege  said. 


'ONLINE' -CONTINUED  FROM  PG1 

used  from  fall  and  winter 
sessions  to  provide  a  sum- 
mer option.  Students  can 
meet  with  the  professors 
during  office  hours  and 
email  questions. 

Students  sign  up  on  ROSI 
for  lecture  period  LEC60,  in- 
dicating a  webOption  course. 
They  can  later  choose  to 
transfer  between  the  online 
and  in-class  lectures. 

"The  videos  are  rather  low- 
quality,  but  it's  the  sound  that  mat- 
ters," said  Joordens.  Occasional  glitch- 
es include  interference  from  wireless 
microphones  or  problems  with  the 
tapes.  Sometimes  whole  lectures  must 
be  re-given  in  a  spare  room. 

Joordens  acknowledged  that  this 
option  doesn't  work  for  all  students 
and  professors,  and  that  in-class  inter- 
action can  be  vital  to  certain  courses. 
Some  students,  however,  don't  need 
the  classroom  to  have  discussions. 

"There  were  times  that  my  family 
and  I  would  learn  about  some  very  in- 
teresting issues  that  would  lead  us  to 
a  topic  of  discussion  over  dinner,"  said 
Eleni  Kanavas,  a  student  who  used  we- 
bOption for  introductory  psychology. 

Earlier  this  year,  Joordens  and 
Bassili  published  a  research  paper 
in  the  Journal  of  Distance  Education, 
which  found  no  significant  difference 


between  online  and  in-class  students. 

The  program  costs  about  $25,000 
per  year  to  run.  "The  goal  is  student 
satisfaction,  not  making  money,"  said 
Joordens.  "[It's  an]  economic  way  of 
doing  something  tangible." 

He  added  that  the  program  is  con- 
sidering podcasts,  and  may  develop  a 
separate  office  with  full-time  staff. 

This  October,  U  of  T  president  Da- 
vid Naylor's  controversial  Towards 
2030  framework  document  was  ap- 
proved by  Governing  Council.  The 
plan  included  methods  to  deal  with 
increasing  numbers  of  undergradu- 
ates, including  capping  and  reduc- 
ing admissions.  Online  classes  could 
be  one  way  to  address  these  prob- 
lems, but  lack  of  campus  resources 
remains  an  issue:  many  have  com- 
plained about  webOption  students 
filling  UTSC  computer  labs. 
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Carleton  fundraiser 
back  on 

Criticism  drives  student 
association's  cliange  of  heart 


MILEN  FOTO 


The  Carleton  University  Student  As- 
sociation has  reversed  course  on  its 
decision  last  week  to  cancel  an  an- 
nual fundraiser  for  cystic  fibrosis  re- 
search. The  move  came  after  intense 
criticism  and  a  media  firestorm.  Last 
week,  CUSA  dropped  the  fundraiser 
from  its  frosh  plans  because,  in  their 
words,  the  disease  "only  affects  white 
people,  primarily  men."  CUSA's  presi- 
dent, Brittany  Smyth,  issued  a  public 
apology  and  announced  an  emer- 
gency meeting  on  Monday,  Dec.  1  to 
discuss  reinstating  the  fundraiser. 

Still,  many  students  are  frustrated 
with  the  association's  recent  ac- 
tions and  its  damage  to  Carleton's 
reputation.  They  are  calling  for  the 
impeachment  of  Smyth  and  Donnie 


Northrup,  the  council  member  who 
drafted  the  CF  motion. 

Many  students  have  turned  to  Fa- 
cebook  to  voice  their  opinions.  At 
press  time,  the  Facebook  group  "Stu- 
dents do  Support  Shinerama,  CUSA! 
Because  Diseases  Don't  Discrimi- 
nate!" had  reached  well  over  4,000 
members. 

In  the  past  two  days,  a  petition  to 
remove  Smyth  from  office  garnered 
1,000  of  the  1,250  student  signatures 
needed.  A  separate  petition  to  im- 
peach Northrup  collected  about  40 
of  the  90  required  signatures. 

CF  is  a  genetic  disorder  that  affects 
the  lungs  and  digestive  system.  Al- 
though Caucasians  are  more  likely  to 
carry  the  abnormal  gene  that  causes 
the  disease,  CF  is  prevalent  among 
all  races  and  genders. 


Calgary  bans  anti-abortion  posters 


SUMAIYA  AHMED 


The  University  of  Calgary  has 
threatened  legal  action  against  an 
anti-abortion  group  who  refused  to 
move  graphic  posters  that  compare 
abortion  to  genocide.  Since  2005, 
the  University  of  Calgary  Campus 
Pro-Life  has  shown  posters  of  abort- 
ed fetuses  around  campus  for  their 
annual  event.  Genocide  Awareness 
Project. 

The  labelling  of  abortion  as  geno- 
cide and  the  explicit  images  have 
sparked  vocal  counter-protests. 
One  image  compares  an  aborted  fe- 
tus to  victims  of  the  Holocaust  and 
the  Rwandan  genocide. 

After  U  of  C  received  complaints, 
admin  told  the  pro-lifers  to  hold 
their  signs  so  people  aren't  forced 
to  view  them  involuntarily.  Campus 


Pro-Life  rejected  the  order. 

U  of  C  said  it  will  take  legal  action 
against  Campus  Pro-Life  if  they  dis- 
play the  posters.  Though  the  univer- 
sity is  a  public  institution,  the  cam- 
pus is  considered  private  property 
and  the  group's  protests  can  be  con- 
sidered trespassing. 

The  National  Post  reported  that 
when  pro-life  protestors  set  up  their 
displays  this  week,  U  of  C  security 
guards  served  them  notice  that  they 
could  face  arrest,  a  fine  of  $2,000,  or 
civil  action.  The  guards  also  held  up 
signs  that  read,  "Caution.  Campus 
Pro-Life  has  been  served  with  a  no- 
tice to  vacate  university  property. 
The  university  is  now  taking  appro- 
priate legal  action." 

As  of  Thursday,  Calgary  Police 
have  not  served  any  trespassing 
notices. 
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The  Right  is  still  right 

Circumstances  may  have  temporarily  damaged  the  GOP,  but  the  party  isn't  crumbling 


JOSHUA  XIONG 

Associate  Comment  Editor 

Alex  Nursall's  GOP-bashing  article 
("The  craziest  party  that  could  ever 
be")  is  an  example  of  why  the  Repub- 
lican Party's  future  should  be  left  up 
to  conservatives.  More  a  collection  of 
stereotypes  and  cliches  than  substan- 
tial analysis,  the  article  revealed  all 
the  worst  extremes  of  modern  North 
American  liberalism:  condescension 
towards  common  folk,  suppression  of 
intellectual  difference,  and  dismissal 
of  the  ideological  opposition.  I  was  in- 
stantly reminded  of  why  I  crossed  over 
to  the  Right  in  the  first  place. 

Although  my  conservative  col- 
leagues have  sufficiently  demolished 
Nursall's  polemic  in  The  Varsity's  com- 
ments section,  I  am  compelled  to  make 
a  few  brief  observations.  In  a  cautionary 
sentence  about  how  evangelicals  are 
increasingly  voting  Democrat,  Nursall 


writes,  "The  Republicans  are  losing 
their  base,  and  if  the  trend  continues, 
they'll  be  nothing  more  than  a  party 
of  fanatics,  clutching  at  their  guns  and 
religious  texts,  weeping  bitter  tears  for 
an  America  that  never  existed  in  the 
first  place."  Given  that  evangelicals  and 
social  conservatives  make  up  a  large 
portion  of  the  GOP  base,  this  sentence 
is  self-contradictory:  if  the  base  is  erod- 
ing, the  party  should  be  left  with  any- 
thing but  gun-toting  church-goers.  She 
laments  that  Mr.  Obama  was  unfairly 
lumped  together  with  Weather  Un- 
derground terrorist  Bill  Ayers,  but  the 
two  indeed  served  on  the  CAC  board 
together  and  Ayers  made  a  small  con- 
tribution to  Obama's  campaign.  It  was 
not  hatred  that  motivated  Mr.  McCain 
to  warn  of  this  association,  but  concern 
about  Mr.  Obama's  judgment. 

In  any  case,  Nursall's  "hatred"  the- 
ory for  why  the  GOP  lost  the  election 
doesn't  hold  water  in  the  face  of  a  few 


facts.  If  Americans  so  resented  conser- 
vative "intolerance"  and  had  moved  to 
the  centre,  why  was  it  that  Proposition 
8 — the  California  ballot  initiative  to  ban 
gay  marriage — passed  by  vast  majori- 
ties in  the  country's  most  liberal  state? 
Why  is  it  that  the  Democrats  who  beat 
out  incumbents  for  congressional  seats 
in  both  2006  and  2008  were  mostly 
socially  conservative  populists,  like 
Virginia  senator  Jim  Webb?  There  is 
indeed  a  looming  problem  for  Repub- 
licans in  the  future,  but  hatred  isn't  it. 
Instead,  it  is  an  inability  to  think  and 
argue  innovatively  about  the  economic 
issues  of  today — globalization,  health 
care,  and  education. 

In  the  economic  boom  times — 2002 
and  2004 — Republicans  were  able  to 
tout  their  family  values  and  national 
security  credentials  to  an  inherently 
conservative  working  class.  But  since 
then,  economic  hard  times  have  con- 
vinced the  Average  Joe  to  place  his 


checkbook  above  partisanship.  These 
woes  go  beyond  the  inflation  of  early 
2008  and  the  financial  crisis  of  the 
summer  Dating  back  to  the  2004  out- 
sourcing scare,  American  workers 
have  seen  their  wages  stagnate  while 
corporate  profits  skyrocket.  This  is  not 
due  to  executive  greed,  as  the  Demo- 
crats assert,  but  simple  economics: 
American  workers  have  been  facing 
increasing  competition  from  cheaper 
foreign  labour  in  the  rising  economic 
powers  of  China  and  India.  Increase 
the  global  supply  of  unskilled  labour, 
and  the  price  of  labour  falls. 

In  2008,  the  Democrats,  with  their 
natural  big  government  and  pro-union 
slant,  offered  an  arsenal  of  solutions: 
universal  healthcare,  middle-class  tax 
cuts,  and  tuition  credits,  all  funded  by 
higher  taxes  at  the  "top  five  per  cent"  of 
the  income  bracket.  All  the  Republicans 
could  come  up  with  was  a  plethora  of 
tax  cuts  at  a  time  when  marginal  tax 


rates  were  historically  low.  They  had 
no  plan  for  education,  and  McCain's 
healthcare  plan,  though  fundamentally 
sound,  was  barely  mentioned  during 
the  campaign.  No  wonder  the  working 
class  picked  handouts  over  trickle- 
down.  The  data  resonates  with  this  line 
of  thought:  CNN  polls  showed  that  in 
two  swing  states,  Florida  and  Ohio,  62 
and  61  per  cent  of  voters  cited  the  econ- 
omy as  their  top  priority,  respectively. 
Of  those  voters,  Mr.  Obama  beat  Mr. 
McCain  by  a  margin  of  7  to  14  points. 

If  the  Republican  Party  is  to  make  any 
serious  comeback  in  the  future,  it  must 
come  to  grips  with  its  economic  prob- 
lem. It's  correct  on  the  fundamentals: 
tax  cuts  and  h^ee  trade  have  served  the 
U.S.  well  since  Reagan's  time  in  power, 
delivering  robust  economic  growth.  But 
on  class  equality  issues,  the  GOP  must 
come  up  with  alternatives  that  help  the 
Average  Joe  without  overweening  gov- 
ernment intervention. 


A  victory  for  free  speech,  a  loss  for  civility 

The  Moon  report's  recommendations  would  expose  vulnerable  groups  to  scorn 


SHONITH  RAJENDRAN 

Canada's  major  newspapers  have  al- 
most unanimously  agreed  with  the 
main  recommendation  of  a  recent 
report — namely,  repealing  a  contro- 
versial section  in  the  Canadian  Human 
Rights  Act  (CHRA).  The  report  arrives 
on  the  heels  of  a  2007  controversy  in- 
volving Maclean's  writer  Mark  Steyn, 
and  four  Osgoode  Hall  Law  School 
students  who  filed  a  complaint  with 
the  Canadian,  BC,  and  Ontario  Human 
Rights  Commissions.  They  claimed 
that  the  magazine,  in  publishing  the  ar- 
ticle, was  involved  with  the  dissemina- 
tion of  Islamophobia  and  hate  speech. 
While  the  well-known  conservative's 
article  served  as  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  complaint,  the  students  also 
compiled  a  list  of  22  other  Maclean's 
articles  published  over  the  course  of 
two  years,  claiming  they  constituted 
hate  speech  under  Canadian  Law. 

Initially,  the  students  approached 
the  magazine  proposing  that  it  publish 
a  "representative  response,  from  a  mu- 
tually acceptable  author,  of  adequate 
length."  They  were  told  by  editors  that 
Maclean's  would  rather  "go  bankrupt" 


than  publish  a  counterview,  at  which 
point  the  students  filed  their  com- 
plaints. Several  prominent  conserva- 
tive writers  (including  Barbara  Amiel, 
Margaret  Wente,  Mark  Steyn  and  Ezra 
Levant)  framed  the  issue  in  terms  of 
free  speech  rather  than  discrimination. 
Writers  at  the  National  Post  and  other 
Western  publications  claimed  that  the 
attempt  to  force  Maclean's  to  publish 
a  counterview  article  amounted  to 
interference  in  the  magazine's  inter- 
nal editorial  decisions,  and  therefore 
press  censorship.  As  the  issue  caught 
steam,  the  Ontario  and  Canadian  Hu- 
man Rights  Commissions  refused  to 
hear  the  case  against  Maclean's,  osten- 
sibly for  legal  reasons,  although  many 
suspected  that  they  had  caved  due  to 
conservative  pressure. 

The  BC  Commission  decided  to  hear 
the  case,  despite  the  political  risk  asso- 
ciated with  taking  on  the  conservative 
base  at  a  time  when  the  Harper  Tories 
were  in  power  (and  could  conceivably 
attack  human  rights  commissions,  com- 
promising valuable  work  that  they  do  in 
other  areas).  Despite  the  commission 
ruling  in  favour  of  Maclean's,  largely 
due  to  the  lack  of  sociological  evidence 
showing  that  the  articles  exposed  Mus- 


lims to  hate,  the  magazine  objected  to 
the  admission  of  Internet  hate  speech 
as  evidence.  After  the  BC  hearing,  it 
pressured  the  Canadian  Human  Rights 
Commission  to  review  its  policy  on  ad- 
mitting Internet  hate  speech.  The  Com- 
mission appointed  Richard  Moon,  a 
constitutional  law  expert  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Windsor,  to  review  and  advise  the 
CHRC  on  section  13  of  the  Canada  Hu- 
man Rights  Act.  The  act  legally  defines 
Internet  hate  speech  as  discrimination 
and  a  matter  of  federal  jurisdiction. 

The  Moon  report's  chief  recommen- 
dation calls  for  the  repeal  of  section  13 
on  grounds  that  defamation,  stereotyp- 
ing, and  otherwise  unfair  characteriza- 
tions of  a  group  do  not  constitute  hate 
speech  and  should  be  protected  as 
free  speech.  Moon  argues  that  in  order 
to  uphold  freedom  of  expression,  hate 
speech  should  be  limited  to  speech 
that  threatens,  advocates,  or  justifies 
violence.  (The  report  recognizes  that 
there  may  be  less  overt  forms  of  hate 
speech  that  attempt  to  unfairly  charac- 
terize a  group).  The  students  charged 
that  22  Maclean's  articles  "represented 
Muslims  as  a  violent  people  incapable 
of  living  in  their  host  societies,  cast  sus- 
picions on  Muslims  at  large  as  potential 


terrorists,  attempted  to  import  a  racist 
discourse  and  language  into  Canadian 
discourse,  attacked  multiculturalism 
and  religious  freedoms,  attacked  laws 
that  provide  protection  to  identifiable 
communities  from  discriminatory  jour- 
nalism, and  condemned  any  and  all  at- 
tempts by  politicians,  law  enforcement 
and  media  to  reach  out  to  Muslim  com- 
munities and  exercise  sensitivity."  The 
Moon  report  argues  that  these  kinds 
of  defamation  and  stereotyping  should 
not  be  tried  as  hate  speech. 

"A  Victory  for  Free  Speech"  reads  the 
title  of  an  op-ed  by  Ezra  Levant  in  the 
National  Post,  highlighting  the  success 
of  the  conservative  campaign  to  brand 
the  students  as  enemies  of  freedom  of 
expression.  Levant  himself  had  a  hu- 
man rights  complaint  brought  against 
him  (and  eventually  dismissed)  the 
same  time  as  the  BC  case  for  publishing 
the  infamous  Danish  cartoons  depicting 
the  Prophet  Muhammad  in  the  Western 
Standard.  In  this  particular  case,  the  stu- 
dents were  never  seeking  to  "censor," 
block,  or  forbid  Maclean's  in  any  way. 
What  they  sought  was  an  opportunity 
to  respond  to  what  they  said  was  a  pro- 
longed, unfair  portrayal  of  Muslims  in 
the  largest  weekly  magazine  in  Canada. 


If  you  feel  that  the  group  to  which 
you  belong  is  depicted  as  dangerous, 
hostile,  and  incapable  of  living  peace- 
fully by  a  national  publication  with  a 
readership  of  2.5  million,  do  you  not 
have  the  right  to  act?  Moon  says  that 
in  order  to  address  these  forms  of  hate 
speech,  "all  major  print  publications 
should  belong  to  a  provincial  or  re- 
gional press  council"  with  the  author- 
ity to  take  complaints,  decide  if  the 
publication  is  discriminating  against  a 
group,  and,  if  needed,  order  the  pub- 
lication to  print  the  press  council's 
decision.  Maclean's  is  not  currently  a 
member  of  the  Ontario  Press  Coun- 
cil, and  neither  is  the  National  Post. 
If  any  action  is  taken  towards  imple- 
menting Moon's  recommendations, 
there  should  be  an  avenue  to  address 
concerns  of  unfair  discrimination  by 
the  mainstream  press.  "A  newspaper 
is  not  simply  a  private  participant 
in  public  discourse,"  Moon  writes, 
"it  is  an  important  part  of  the  public 
sphere,  where  discussion  about  the 
affairs  of  the  community  takes  place. 
As  such  it  carries  a  responsibility  to 
portray  fairly  and  without  discrimina- 
tion the  different  groups  that  make  up 
the  Canadian  community." 
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LEHERS- 


The  Varsity  should  butt  out  of 
York's  affairs 

I  was  disappointed  to  see  that  The  Varsity  chose  to 
run  as  its  lead  story  an  attack  on  York  Federation 
of  Students  (YFS)  President  Hamid  Osman.  Your 
criticism  of  Osman's  involvement  in  issues  on  other 
campuses  rang  a  bit  hollow  coming  from  a  newspa- 
per based  at  the  University  of  Toronto,  not  York. 

Furthermore,  you  failed  to  mention  any  of  the 
impressive  achievements  of  this  year's  YFS,  which 
would  demonstrate  the  wide  range  of  support  the 
current  executive  has  generated  among  its  members. 
One  example  is  the  1,000-strong  student  contingent 
from  York  that  joined  a  city-wide  rally  to  reduce 
tuition  fees  on  November  5. 

It's  true  that  not  all  students  will  support  Osman's 
decision  to  support  striking  teaching  assistants  at 
York  University.  But  Osman's  solidarity  is  an  example 
of  his  commitment  to  his  beliefs  and  a  mark  of  his 
leadership.  York  is  a  better  place  because  of  Osman's 
contribution  to  the  YFS.  The  student  movement 
would  do  well  to  have  more  leaders  like  him. 
James  Clark 
Toronto 

The  wrong  kind  of  solidarity 

Last  night  I  witnessed  hypocrisy  at  its  worst.  The 
University  of  Toronto  Students  Union  held  its  Annual 
General  Meeting,  and  a  big  crowd  of  maybe  30  UTM 
students  and  allies  came  down  to  support  execu- 
tive members  of  UTSU.  Amidst  approving  by-law 
changes,  financial  statements,  and  appointing  an 
auditor,  something  disturbing  happened  last  night. 
Motions  were  put  forth  by  students  of  the  University 
of  Toronto  requesting  that  regular  monthly  minutes 
be  placed  online  for  regular  students  to  have  access 
(basically  to  see  what  their  student  union  was  up 
to).  I  saw  nothing  wrong  with  this — is  transparency 
not  what  student  unions  such  as  UTSU  and  UTMSU 
pride  themselves  on?  UTSU  President  Sandy  Hudson 


argued  that  UTSU  discusses  campaign  strategies 
during  their  meetings,  and  wouldn't  want  the  wrong 
people  to  get  their  hands  on  such  items. 

What  this  tells  me  is  that  these  "campaigns"  are 
more  important  than  the  students  who  actually  pay 
fees  to  UTSU,  who  request  what  they  want  from  their 
student  union.  UTSU  was  just  not  listening.  These 
students  were  denied  their  right  to  accessible  meet- 
ing minutes.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  my  peers  that  UTSU 
doesn't  have  a  proper  secretary  to  take  minutes,  or 
that  they  cannot  have  these  strategy  discussions  on 
their  own  time  (considering  they  are  social  cam- 
paigns that  students  would  care  little  about  even  if 
they  didn't  even  have  an  accountable  student  union). 
In  many  instances  over  the  course  of  my  life  as  a  U  of 
T  student,  I  have  heard  misleading  campaigns  with 
the  same  old  sayings — "the  Students,  united,  can 
never  be  defeated."  Well,  the  students  were  defeated 
last  night,  thanks  to  other  students — and  thanks  to 
the  ever-shady  UTMSU. 

And  UTSU  denying  their  membership  the  right  to 
accessible  minutes  on  a  monthly  basis  was  not  the 
worst  moment  of  the  meeting.  I  was  disgusted  with 
UTM  students  who  voted  against  the  motion  to  make 
these  minutes  available.  Where  was  the  "solidarity" 
that  these  so-called  student  leaders  speak  about  so 
much?  Does  solidarity  mean  that,  as  elected  student 
leaders,  you  blindly  support  each  other  and  ignore 
the  concerns  of  the  real  students  who  came  out  to 
the  UTSU  AGM?  There  was  no  solidarity  between 
students  that  night.  It  was  solidarity  between  student 
politicians,  and  shady  personal  alliances  between 
the  UTMSU  and  UTSU  executives,  that  lead  those 
confused,  perhaps  clueless  UTM  students  to  vote 
against  students  having  the  right  to  view  minutes 
regularly.  This  is  truly  sad.  Regular  students  with 
legitimate  concerns  and  practical  requests  about 
meeting  minutes  were  defeated  in  their  attempt  to 
increase  transparency.  Voices  were  overshadowed 
by  a  mob  of  clueless  UTM  students  looking  for  their 
next  cue. 

Real  students  had  real  concerns,  and  because  of 
the  UTM  and  UTSU 's  personal  alliance  (they  call  it 
"student  solidarity"),  real  students  have  zero  trust  in 
their  student  union.  Where  is  the  solidarity?  Who  is 
it  really  between? 
Name  WiTHELD 


Grab  a  tote,  save  a  nickel 

Toronto's  new  5-cent  charge  on  shopping  bags  is  a  good 
initiative,  but  the  money  shouldn't  go  to  store  owners 


JARA^fCH^ 

Last  week.  Mayor  David  Miller  announced 
a  5-cent  charge  on  plastic  shopping  bags, 
intended  to  encourage  consumers  to 
bring  their  own,  environmentally-friend- 
ly alternatives  to  carry  their  groceries. 
The  plan  is  supposed  to  reduce  Toronto's 
plastic  bag  use  by  70  per  cent. 

It's  common  knowledge  that  a  plastic 
bag  takes  around  400  years  to  disinte- 
grate in  a  landfill.  The  best  way  to  change 
a  person's  habits  is  to  target  their  wallet. 
Individual  stores  have  charged  for  bags 
as  long  as  I  can  remember. 

Toronto  grocery  stores  hand  out  about 
460  million  shopping  bags  per  year. 
When  you  think  about  those  bags  sitting 
in  landfills  for  centuries,  it's  clear  that 
the  city  should  take  measures  to  reduce 
their  use.  While  the  bag  charge  seems 
reasonable,  there's  a  catch. 

All  of  the  profits  will  go  directly  to  the 
stores  that  sell  the  bags.  If  the  charge  was 
implemented  to  help  the  environment, 
the  revenue  should  go  toward  a  related 
cause.  Many  grocery  stores  have  prom- 
ised to  put  the  money  towards  environ- 
mental movements,  but  how  can  anyone 
hold  them  to  their  statements? 

What's  an  extra  5  cents?  Well,  stores 
still  stand  to  gain  a  profit,  however 
small — a  plastic  bag  only  costs  around 
1.5  cents.  Of  course,  a  L5  cent  charge 


is  hardly  an  adequate  incentive  to  bring 
your  own  bag,  but  the  3.5  cent  mark  up 
means  that  stores  will  gain  a  200  per  cent 
profit  on  each  bag  they  sell,  according  to 
the  Toronto  Star. 

Get  out  there  and  buy  your  reusable 
bags  and  plastic  bins  now.  You'll  not  only 
be  helping  the  environment,  you'll  be  mak- 
ing sure  that  your  money  doesn't  dribble 
away  from  you — 5  cents  per  shopping  trip 
adds  up  faster  than  you'd  think. 


The  Faculty  of 
Graduate  Studies 
&  Research 


VVAMl'  rO  COMn^H^lJl 


Actions  speak  louder  than  words  —  get  a  master's  degree. 

If  you  want  to  make  a  difference  in  Canada  or  abroad  by  working  in  the  public  sector,  an  NGO  or  a  private  organization 
with  international  reach,  our  public  affairs  programs  will  give  you  the  expertise,  experience  and  skills  you  need. 


MA  in  Public  Administration 

Acquire  the  technical  and  conceptual  skills  important 
to  the  design,  implementation  and  evaluation  of  public 
policy.  Supplement  your  education  with  co-op  work  terms. 
Application  deadline:  January  15 
carleton.ca/sppa 

MA  in  Political  Science 

Delve  inside  government  and  international  organiza- 
tions to  learn  how  they  operate,  why  they  act  and  what 
opportunities  exist  to  make  the  world  a  better  place. 
Apply  your  knowledge  through  a  co-op  placement. 
Application  deadline:  January  31 
carleton.ca/polisci 

MA  in  International  Affairs 

Study  international  affairs  through  1  of  7  streams  at 
Canada's  premier  international  affairs  school.  Take 
your  education  further  with  internship  and  co-op  options. 
Application  deadline:  January  31 
carleton.ca/npsia 


■  MA  in  European,  Russian  and  Eurasian  Studies 

Gain  an  understanding  of  the  changes  in  Europe, 
Russia  and  Eurasia  over  the  past  20  years  and  its 
impact  on  world  and  local  politics.  Get  first-hand 
work  experience  in  the  field  with  an  internship. 
Application  deadline:  February  1 
carleton.ca/eurus 

■  Master  of  Journalism 

Obtain  an  advanced  professional  education  if  you 
intend  to  become  a  practising  journalist  in  the 
news  media.  Choose  to  focus  on  print  or  broadcast 
journalism  or  journalism  studies. 
Application  deadline:  February  1 
carleton.ca/jmc 

Carleton  has  the  experienced  faculty,  the  connection 
to  resources  found  only  in  the  nation's  capital,  and 
the  reputation  for  producing  graduates  that  make 
a  difference. 


Apply  online  today. 


B  Carleton 

UNIVERSITY 
Canada's  Capital  University 
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In  part  two  of  a  multi-part  series,  ERENE  STERGIOPOULOS  goes  behind  the  scenes  of  the  Terrence  Donnelly  Centre 


Night  has  fallen  on  St.  George  campus.  The  exodus  from  the  last 
Convocation  Hall  lecture  swamps  the  darkened  street  with  stu- 
dents. As  they  pace  past  College  Street's  historic  buildings,  they 
encounter  one  striking  anomaly:  the  Terrence  Donnelly  Centre 
for  Cellular  and  Biomolecular  Research.  The  Donnelly  CCBR  is  a 
glowing  vision  in  glass  and  steel,  a  Rubik's  Cube  for  the  gods.  It's 
hard  to  believe  this  towering  structure  was  once  a  parking  lot. 
But  what  goes  on  inside? 

As  one  of  Canada's  leading  genomics  research  centres,  the 
DCCBR  brings  together  investigators  from  a  wide  range  of  dis- 
ciplines. It  was  established  to  foster  collaborations  among  the 
Faculties  of  Medicine,  Pharmacy,  Applied  Science  &  Engineering 
and  Arts  &  Science  at  U  of  T.  From  its  vantage  point  overlooking 
College  Street,  the  DCCBR  is  a  scientific  and  architectural  land- 
mark, and  according  to  Director  of  Communications,  Cynthia 
Colby,  "The  open  concept  was  literally  designed  so  that  the  best 
and  brightest  will  bump  into  each  other  in  the  hallways." 

The  centre  is  the  brainchild  of  professors  Cecil  Yip  and  James 
Freisen  from  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  and  the  DCCBR's  first  di- 
rector Brenda  Andrews,  a  leading  yeast  genomics  researcher. 
Completed  in  November  2005  at  the  cost  of  $105  million  dollars, 
the  center  has  received  architectural  acclaim  from  the  Royal  In- 
stitute of  British  Architects.  In  2008  NOW  Magazine  named  it  the 
"best  new  building  to  render  science  visible  to  the  world" — and 
for  good  reason.  Always  abuzz  with  students  and  staff,  this  is 
the  kind  of  place  where  even  the  bathrooms  are  inspiring. 

So  far,  the  DCCBR  has  attracted  40  world-renowned  Principal 
Investigators  and  approximately  600  students,  postdoctoral  fel- 
lows, and  research  technicians.  With  a  broad  mandate,  the  cen- 
tre focuses  its  research  on  three  platforms:  integrative  biology, 
bioengineering  and  functional  imaging,  and  models  of  disease. 


"It's  amazing  to  think  that  a  single-celled  organism  could  un- 
lock the  secrets  to  the  complexity  of  human  health  and  disease," 
says  Colby.  "If  we  can  understand  how  viruses,  bacteria,  and  our 
bodies  are  programmed  and  how  they  can  be  re-programmed, 
the  treatment  of  disease  will  shift  from  emergency  interventions 
to  deliberate  and  personalized  prevention.  Our  impact  on  the  av- 
erage person  is  largely  indirect;  however,  the  research  is  tightly 
linked  to  science  education,  and  it  is  medically  relevant  with  the 
potential  to  discover  therapeutic  targets  and  drug  leads." 

The  DCCBR  collaborates  with  its  neighbouring  teaching  hospi- 
tals, government,  and  industry,  and  has  joined  forces  with  MaRS 
and  the  McEwen  Centre  for  Regenerative  Medicine.  It  also  plans 
to  launch  public  outreach  programs,  giving  high  school  students 
and  interested  members  of  the  public  the  chance  to  witness  the 
cutting  edge  biomedical  research  done  at  the  centre. 

With  such  a  stimulating  approach  to  scientific  research,  it 
seems  that  the  key  to  the  DCCBR  is  its  interdisciplinary  focus. 

"Consider  that  the  cost  of  sequencing  a  single  genome  has  col- 
lapsed from  $150,000,000  to  $1,000,"  says  Colby.  "To  accelerate 
scientific  progress,  the  DCCBR  fosters  the  development  of  bold, 
cutting-edge  research  by  uniting  diverse  areas  of  expertise. 
Combining  multiple  disciplines  (cell  biology,  genetics,  biochem- 
istry, bioinformatics  and  engineering)  expands  research  speed, 
capacity  and  sparks  technological  innovation." 

One  of  the  goals  of  the  DCCBR  is  to  shape  and  define  the  "New 
Biology,"  a  science  that  thrives  on  multi-discipline  collaboration 
in  a  communal  setting.  With  its  exciting  new  attitude  toward  re- 
search and  interdisciplinary  interaction,  it  seems  they  are  well 
on  the  way  to  heralding  a  new  age  of  scientific  development.  Will 
kids  of  the  future  stop  dreaming  of  being  astronauts,  in  favour  of 
careers  in  biomolecular  research?  Only  time  will  tell. 


science@thevarsity.ca 
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New  herbal  supplement 
may  protect  against  germs 


MEKHALA  GUNARATNE 

Colourful   posters   plastered  on 

everything  from  the  doors  to  the 
stairs  of  Toronto's  Union  Station 
are  a  zealous  marketing  strategy 
by  the  Montage  Corporation.  Their 
product  is  the  herbal  supplement 
Re-zistex — previously  labelled  as 
Resistol — which  claims  to  provide 
exclusive  protection  from  unruly 
germs  that  may  cause  colds  and 
the  flu. 

"I've  seen  the  posters  for  [Re- 
zistex]  all  over  the  subway  on  my 
way  to  work.  I'm  not  sure  exactly 
what  it  does,  but  it's  intriguing.  I 
definitely  know  it's  supposed  to 
fight  germs,"  said  one  frequent 
TTC  user  When  asked  whether  Re- 
zistex  is  a  supplement  they  would 
try,  another  TTC  user  answered, 
"Maybe,  I  just  don't  know  what  the 
difference  is  between  this  and  an- 
other herbal  supplement." 

The  difference  between  Re-zistex 
and  other  cold  and  flu  remedies  is 
that  it  apparently  starts  to  tackle 
germs  before  you  begin  to  feel  sick. 
Since  most  infections  lay  dormant 
before  you  develop  any  symptoms, 
Re-zistex  supports  your  immune 


system  during  the  formative  stages 
of  a  cold  or  flu.  In  a  recent  study, 
one  group  of  participants  took  Re- 
zistex  in  a  two-weeks  on,  one-week 
off  pattern  for  five  months,  while  a 
second  group  did  the  same  with  a 
placebo.  The  study  results  showed 


Echinacea,  one  of  the  germ-fighting 
ingredients  in  Re-zistex. 


that  the  placebo  only  reduced  cold 
and  flu  incidence  by  14  per  cent, 
while  Re-zistex  reduced  the  occur- 
rence of  the  cold  and  flu  by  67  per 
cent.  In  three  subsequent  studies, 
participants  taking  Re-zistex  in- 
creased their  antibody  generation 
by  81  per  cent  and  immune  sys- 
tem response  to  unwanted  organ- 
isms increased  by  more  than  30 
per  cent.  Although  a  new  product, 
mounting  evidence  suggests  that 
Re-zistex  may  be  a  promising  new 
supplement. 

The  Re-zistex  website  claims 
the  supplement's  "effervescent" 
formula  will  boost  your  immune 
system,  providing  users  with  anti- 
oxidants, electrolytes,  and  amino 
acids.  Each  pill  of  Re-zistex  con- 
tains vitamins  A,  C,  E,  and  B12, 
magnesium,  zinc,  selenium,  man- 
ganese, and  potassium.  It  also 
contains  astragalus  and  angelica, 
which  work  synergistically  to  reg- 
ulate the  body's  immune  system, 
and  echinacea,  a  germ-fighting 
herbal  supplement.  Re-zistex  tab- 
lets must  be  dissolved  in  a  glass 
of  water  and  consumed  with  food 
either  a  few  hours  prior  to  or  fol- 
lowing any  other  medications. 


Does  turkey  actually 
make  you  sleepy? 


When  it  comes  to  the  holidays,  many 
of  us  look  forward  to  a  good  old- 
fashioned  turkey  dinner  with  stuff- 
ing, gravy,  mashed  potatoes,  and 
cranberry  sauce.  When  the  pumpkin 
pie  makes  its  appearance  though,  we 
find  ourselves  yawning,  cursing  the 
turkey  for  our  after-dinner  lethargy. 
But  is  the  poultry  really  the  culprit 
behind  this  urge  to  doze  off? 

Turkey  contains  an  essential  ami- 
no acid  called  L-tryptophan,  which 
has  been  recognized  for  its  sleep- 
inducing  effects.  Tryptophan  can 
be  metabolized  into  serotonin  and 
melatonin,  neurotransmitters  that 
exert  a  calming  effect  and  regulate 
sleep.  However,  you'd  probably  still 
feel  tired  after  a  big  holiday  meal 
even  if  you  eliminated  the  bird.  In 
order  to  make  you  drowsy,  L-trypto- 
phan needs  to  be  taken  on  an  empty 
stomach,  without  any  other  amino 
acids  or  proteins.  Therefore,  the 
tryptophan  in  turkey  probably  won't 
cause  the  body  to  produce  more  se- 
rotonin, as  it  isn't  the  only  food  be- 
ing consumed  at  a  big  holiday  feast. 

So  if  it  isn't  the  turkey,  what's 
making  you  drowsy?  Most  likely,  it's 


the  entire  meal.  They're  often  quite 
heavy — the  average  Thanksgiving 
or  Christmas  meal  contains  3,000 
calories  and  229  grams  of  fat — and 
loaded  with  carbohydrates.  To  di- 
gest all  that  food,  the  body  reroutes 
blood  to  the  stomach.  This  causes 
sleepiness,  as  less  blood,  and  there- 
fore less  oxygen,  is  being  delivered 
to  the  brain. 

That  said,  a  midnight  snack  of  tur- 
key could  be  helpful  to  insomniacs. 
Nutritionists  say  that  taken  on  an 
empty  stomach,  a  serving  contains 
enough  tryptophan  to  induce  the 
body  to  generate  sleep-inducing 
amounts  of  serotonin. 


Don't  let  the  flu  call  the  shots 


SARAH  HASNAIN 


Walk  around  campus  and  you  will  hear  a 
symphony  of  coughs,  sniffles,  and  sneezes. 
Yes,  it's  flu  season.  .According  to  Health  Can- 
ada, about  10  to  25  per  cent  of  Canadians  will 
be  affected  by  the  influenza  virus  every  year, 
costing  the  healthcare  system  millions.  If  you 
assume  influenza  causes  nothing  more  than 
a  few  days  of  discomfort,  think  again.  The 
World  Health  Organization  notes  that  each 
year  a  quarter  million  people  worldwide  die 
from  influenza. 

Influenza  exists  in  two  main  strains:  Influ- 
enza A,  which  makes  you  seriously  ill  and 
Influenza  B,  the  milder  version  that  affects 
most  of  us  every  year.  The  influenza  virus 
is  highly  unstable  and  prone  to  mutation. 
The  virus  you  are  potentially  exposed  to 
one  year  will  be  different  from  what  you  may 
come  into  contact  with  in  the  future. 

There  are  many  ways  to  prevent  falling 
ill  this  flu  season.  One  of  the  best  preventa- 
tive measures  is  the  flu  shot.  The  flu  shot  is 


a  vaccine  containing  three  strains  of  the  vi- 
rus that  scientists  believe  will  be  prevalent 
in  the  coming  flu  season.  They  are  used  to 
stimulate  the  immune  system  to  develop 
antibodies  against  the  flu.  These  viruses 


are  inactivated,  meaning  that  you  can't  get 
the  flu  from  the  fiu  shot.  Keep  in  mind  that  if 
you're  allergic  to  chicken  eggs,  you  will  want 
to  avoid  taking  it,  as  the  vaccine  is  developed 
using  eggs.  About  one  in  a  million  people  vac- 


cinated with  the  flu  shot  develop  a  nervous 
disease  known  as  Guillain-Barre  Syndrome 
(GBS).  However,  most  patients  recover  and 
there  have  been  fewer  deaths  reported  due 
to  GBS,  compared  to  the  influenza  virus. 

In  addition  to  the  flu  shot,  the  flu  vaccine 
can  also  be  administered  through  a  nasal 
spray  known  as  the  Live  Attenuated  Influen- 
za Virus  CLAIV).  This  nasal  spray  is  similar 
to  the  shot  with  only  one  exception.  Instead 
of  using  inactivated  or  dead  virus  strains,  the 
nasa!  spray  contains  weakened  live  strains. 
Similar  to  the  flu  shot,  the  LAl'^'  assists  the 
inunune  system  in  developing  anti-bodies  to 
combat  influenza.  As  the  LAIV  is  a  live  virus, 
it  is  only  recommended  for  healthy  individu- 
als between  the  ages  of  five  to  49.  The  LA1\' 
and  the  flu  shot  do  not  significantly  differ  in 
terms  of  their  effectiveness. 

If  you're  considering  staying  sniffle-free 
this  season,  you  should  think  about  getting 
vaccinated.  It's  free  and  could  prevent  you 
from  falling  seriously  and  inconveniently  ill, 
especially  during  exams. 


BACKGROUND  PHOTO:  A  transmission 
electron  micrograph  of  an  influenza  virus 
particle.  Also  known  as  a  "virion,"  the  flu 
virus  is  a  single-stranded  RNA  organism. 
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The  room  is  full  of  sounds.  One  shopper  slowly 
strums  a  cigar  box  while  another  swings  a  bow 
against  an  ocean  harp.  Musician  Ivy  Mari  plunks 
away  at  a  Medieval  European  violin  known  as  the 
hurdy-gurdy.  I've  been  roped  into  trying  out  the 
quijada  de  burro — also  known  as  the  "donkey 
jaw  rattle" — an  instrument  used  in  Peruvian  folk 
dancing.  1  feel  like  I'm  back  in  the  third  grade  play- 
ing the  triangle. 

Located  at  401  Richmond  Street  West — an  ar- 
tistic warehouse  that  houses  over  140  cultural 
enterprises — instrument  emporium  Musideum 
is  a  veritable  musician's  paradise.  The  store 
specializes  in  unusual  instruments  from  around 
the  world,  ranging  from  the  recognizable  (vari- 
ous tambourines)  to  items  like  the  nykleharpa, 
a  Swedish  national  instrument  transported  to 
the  store  straight  from  the  set  of  The  Lord  of  the 
Rings  (it  makes  a  special  appearance  in  the  film's 
"gnome  theme"),  or  the  she  far,  a  Yemenite  trum- 
pet made  from  antelope  horn. 

Owner  Donald  Quan  dreamed  up  the  idea  of 
Musideum  over  20  years  ago  while  travelling  as 
a  musician  around  the  globe.  Quan  would  see 
or  hear  an  exotic  instrument  and  track  it  down, 
amassing  various  pieces  for  his  own  collection. 
"Any  odd  time  someone  else  saw  an  instrument 
[of  mine]  his  or  her  jaw  would  drop,"  he  remem- 
bers. "It  started  out  as  a  private  pleasure,  but 
then  1  wanted  to  share  it  with  people." 

After  returning  to  Canada,  Quan  waited  pa- 
tiently for  eight  years  until  space  at  401  Rich- 
mond became  available.  When  he  was  let  in  two 
years  ago,  he  set  to  work  building  his  store  with 
a  little  help  from  his  friends.  Quan  wanted  to 
make  Musideum  a  place  where  the  general  public 
had  exposure  to  exotic  instruments,  even  allow- 
ing customers  to  rent  them  on  the  cheap.  Quan 
continues  to  travel,  playing  shows  worldwide 
and  gathering  new  instruments.  He  shows  me 
the  most  expensive  item  in  the  store,  a  rare  glass 
armonica,  retailing  at  $6,000.  The  instrument  is 
beautiful,  but  students  needn't  worry:  the  store  is 


We  are  the  world 


Local  musit  store  Musideum  is  home 
to  a  global  affay  of  instruments 


t 
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filled  with  lower-price  items,  such  as  $18  Vietnam- 
ese jaw  harps  or  $1.99  nose  flutes.  The  majority  of 
instruments  in  the  store  are  priced  under  $100.  A 
half  hour  spent  browsing  will  take  care  of  all  your 
Christmas  shopping  (your  five-year-old  cousin 
will  love  the  tiny  wooden  cricket  rattle,  whittled 
in  the  shape  of  the  insect). 

Quan  and  his  staff  encourage  customers  to  try 
every  instrument.  "Everyone's  allowed  to  play  ev- 
erything," says  staff  member  and  musician  Mairi, 
who  first  heard  about  the  store  while  playing 
shows  around  the  city.  While  we're  chatting,  she 
busts  out  Musideum's  hottest  selling  item:  the 
sansula,  a  thumb  piano  that's  a  German  version 
of  the  African  kalimba  (a  favourite  of  Jens  Lek- 
man  and  Toronto  buzz-kid  Laura  Barrett,  who 
often  plays  at  the  store).  Mairi  demonstrates  how 
the  sansula  allows  the  player  to  not  only  pluck 
the  keys,  but  control  the  echoes  that  emerge 
from  the  bottom  of  the  instrument,  letting  deep 
sound  waves  permeate  the  room.  "People  don't 
come  in  for  it,"  Quan  says,  "but  when  they  hear  it, 
they  have  to  have  it." 

Mairi  loves  helping  customers.  "One  of  the  nic- 
est things  is  when  customers  come  in  and  teach 
us  [how  to  play],"  she  says.  "They  may  have 
grown  up  with  the  instrument,  so  they  know 
more  about  how  it  is  played  traditionally." 

Mairi  was  so  captivated  by  Musideum's  instru- 
ments that  she  has  started  using  them  in  her  own 
recordings.  While  some  offerings  may  seem  un- 
usual to  first-timers,  they  are  quickly  gaining  no- 
toriety; the  aforementioned  hurdy-gurdy  plays  a 
prominent  role  in  the  music  of  The  Arcade  Fire. 

The  staff  offers  a  warm  welcome  to  novices,  as 
Quan  encourages  even  the  tone-deaf  to  try  ev- 
erything. "Come  on  in  and  play  an  instrument," 
he  says.  "All  this  stuff's  affordable  for  the  general 
public."  With  that  in  mind,  we  return  to  the  strum- 
ming and  shaking,  the  rattle  and  hum. 

Musideum  is  located  at  401  Richmond  Street 
West,  Suite  133.  Store  hours  are  Tuesday  to 
Saturday  12 p.m.  to  5  p.m.,  and  Thursday  12 p.m. 
to  7  p.m.  Give  them  a  call  at  416-599-7323,  or 
visit  them  online  at  www.musideum.com. 


The  Experimental  Cinema  of  Takashi  Ishida:  A  Treatise 


WILL  SLOAN 

Film  Critic  ^ 

Occcislonally,  if  one  Is  lucky,  one  expe- 
riences a  work  of  art  that  evokes  a  vis- 
ceral reaction,  one  that  is  downright 
sensual.  Consider  certain  passages  of 
Swan  Lake,  with  two  dozen  ballerinas 
moving  together  in  perfect  formation. 
Their  routine  is  so  graceful,  fluid,  and 
aesthetically  pleasing  that  I  have  to 
remind  myself  to  breathe.  Or  Mo- 
zart's piano  sonatas,  or  Beethoven's 
ninth  symphony,  which  are  among 
the  most  powerful  works  of  art  ever 
conceived.  I  even  find  myself  tearing 
up  at  the  sound  of  David  Bowie's  "Life 
On  Mars" — and  that  song  doesn't 
even  make  sense.  (1  invariably  cry 
out:  "It's  true — Mickey  Mouse  HAS 
grown  up  a  cow!") 


While  I  can  only  speak  for  myself, 
these  works  go  beyond  simple  enter- 
tainment, evoking  a  transcendental 
emotional,  psychological,  and  physi- 
cal response.  It  involves  a  sense  of 
breathlessness,  a  widening  of  the 
eyes,  and  a  tingle  in  the  back  of  the 
spine.  It's  no  orgasm,  but  it's  about  as 
close  as  art  can  get. 

Most  films  focus  on  plot  and  char- 
acters. As  a  result,  they  lack  the  pu- 
rity to  evoke  this  sensual  reaction, 
engaging  the  viewer  on  a  more  intel- 
lectual level.  In  fact,  I  think  colour 
cinematography,  which  lacks  the  el- 
egant simplicity  of  black  and  white, 
further  distances  us  from  such  a 
feeling. 

Experimental  films,  which  do  away 
with  narrative  in  an  attempt  to  strike 
at  our  visceral  emotions,  often  end 


up  even  more  coolly  intellectual  than 
their  mainstream  counterpart.  I've 
been  frustrated  in  the  past  by  video 
installation  art  that  confuses  more 
than  it  enlightens,  wondering  what 
emotions  were  supposed  to  have 
been  evoked.  A  truly  transcendent 
experimental  artwork  must  contain 
a  strong  level  of  technical  proficien- 
cy and,  dare  I  say  it,  earnestness. 

This  leads  me  to  Takashi  Ishida,  a 
Japanese  painter,  performer,  instal- 
lation artist,  and  filmmaker  whose 
films  will  be  the  subject  of  the  Cin- 
ematheque Ontario  retrospective 
Takashi  Ishida  in  Person  on  Decem- 
ber 3.  While  Ishida's  short  films  are 
experimental,  they're  not  inacces- 
sible. He  is,  above  all,  a  meticulous 
and  skilful  formalist,  interested  in 
experimenting  with  the  composition 


of  the  film  frame,  and  setting  his  com- 
positions to  beautiful  classical  music. 
According  to  the  Cinematheque  pro- 
gram guide,  "Ishida  rigorously  ex- 
plores the  tensions  between  perspec- 
tive and  flat  space,  rectilinear  and 
organic  form,  linear  progression  and 
repetition."  His  stuff  is  pretty,  too. 

Ishida's  18-minute  The  Art  of  Fugue 
(2001)  sets  the  music  of  Brahms  to  a 
series  of  abstract  images,  beginning 
with  a  series  of  rotating  geometric 
shapes,  eventually  depicting  anima- 
tions of  ornate  Japanese  emaki  (pic- 
ture scrolls).  This  film,  like  so  much 
of  Ishida's  work,  captures  the  balance 
between  purity  and  discipline,  and  is 
a  staggeringly  beautiful  work  of  art. 

His  other  films  are  similar  achieve- 
ments. Three  Red  Stripes  (2005)  fea- 
tures a  man  making  odd  noises  in 


front  of  a  backdrop  with  three  verti- 
cal red  stripes,  until  Ishida  melds  the 
sounds  into  a  hypnotic  buzz.  Then 
there's  Film  of  the  Sea  (2007),  which 
blurs  the  line  between  reality  and 
fantasy  with  its  curious  juxtaposition 
of  sea  footage  and  a  wall  that  leaks  a 
stylishly  blue  liquid.  Emaki  1  and  2 
(1995, 1996)  continue  Ishida's  fascina- 
tion with  emaki  scrolls  set  to  music. 

These  laborious,  literal  descrip- 
tions of  Ishida's  experimental  films 
are  useless.  What  matters  more  is 
their  considerable  visceral  impact. 
To  describe  the  exact  nature  of  this 
impact  would  probably  require  a 
more  appropriate  medium  than 
a  newspaper  article — perhaps  a 
poem  or  a  piece  of  music  could  do  it 
justice.  Better  yet,  just  see  the  films 
yourself. 
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Throwing  Open 
the  Barn  Doors 


Artscape  Wychwood  Barns  are  a  community 
for  artists  and  a  haven  for  creativity 


CORRINE  ABERDEEN 


Toronto's  recent  art  renaissance  has  been 
characterized  by  the  addition  of  fresh  mod- 
ern designs  to  historic  institutions  such  as  the 
Royal  Ontario  Museum,  Royal  Conservation  of 
Music,  and  Art  Gallery  of  Ontario.  Nestled  in 
a  residential  neighbourhood  bordered  by  St. 
Clair  and  Christie,  the  Artscape  Wychwood 
Barns  incorporate  environmental  innovations 
(geothermal  heating  and  a  storm  water  reuse 
system)  and  preserve  the  industrial  history  of 
the  60,000  square  foot,  85-year  old  buildings. 
For  their  commitment  to  the  environment,  the 
Barns  were  designated  the  first  Leadership  in 
Energy  and  Environment  Design  (LEED)-certi- 
fied  heritage  building  in  Canada. 

The  eight-year,  $21.2  million  redevelopment 
was  funded  by  three  levels  of  government  in 
addition  to  private  donors.  The  finished  proj- 
ect provides  26  units  of  rent-geared-to-income 
housing  for  artists  and  their  families,  15  afford- 
able work  spaces,  13  offices  for  non-profit  arts 
and  environmental  organizations,  as  well  as 
rehearsal,  performance  and  event  spaces  that 
connect  art,  environment,  and  community. 

The  Barns  herald  a  new  generation  of  com- 
munity centres  in  Toronto — for  the  commu- 
nity by  the  community.  The  project  is  a  col- 
laboration of  arts,  environmental  leadership, 
and  urban  agriculture,  emphasizing  sustain- 
ability  in  response  to  the  neighbourhood's 
needs.  "We  heard  from  the  local  community 
their  aspirations  for  a  place  that  was  a  centre 
for  the  environment,  a  centre  for  the  arts,  and 
people  wanted  affordable  housing.  We  decided 
to  combine  all  of  those  things  together,"  says 
Artscape  President  and  CEO  Tim  Jones. 

Built  between  1913  and  1921,  the  Wychwood 
Streetcar  Barns  served  as  a  streetcar  repair 
facility  for  the  Toronto  Civic  Railway,  boarded 
up  and  left  derelict  in  the  1980s.  It  wasn't  until 
2001  that  Artscape  received  the  green  light  to 
begin  the  design  and  consultation  process.  It 
was  quickly  discovered  that  the  Barns  were  a 
brownfield  site. 

Brownfield  sites  range  from  abandoned  com- 
mercial properties  to  underutilized  industrial 
parks  where  previous  usage  has  resulted  in 
contamination.  "We  had  to  lift  out  two  metres 
of  dirt  around  the  entire  site  in  order  to  bring 
it  back  to  life,"  says  Jones.  "We  were  inspired 
to  think  as  green  as  possible  and  we  were  mo- 


tivated when  we  learned  there  were  no  other 
LEED  gold-certified  heritage  buildings  in  Can- 
ada." 

The  rehabilitated  site,  complete  with  127,000 
square  feet  of  park  grounds,  a  community  art 
gallery,  and  urban  gardens  earned  a  Canadian 
Urban  Institute  Brownie  Award  for  Excellence 
in  Project  Development,  recognizing  the  site's 
innovation,  environmental  sustainability,  and 
leadership  in  brownfield  redevelopment  in 
Canada. 

Established  in  1986,  Artscape  has  developed 
six  multi-tenant  art  centres  with  a  mandate  to 
create  an  infrastructure  to  advance  Toronto 
arts  and  culture.  Artscape  projects  have 
helped  to  redefine  historic  neighbourhoods, 
regenerating  Parkdale,  Queen  West,  Toronto 
Island,  the  Distillery,  and  Liberty  Village. 

The  completed  project  was  very  much  a 
community  endeavour.  The  November  20 
launch,  presided  over  by  Jones,  Mayor  David 
Miller,  and  city  councillor  and  staunch  sup- 
porter Joe  Mihevc,  saw  hundreds  of  locals  and 
art  enthusiasts  fill  the  Covered  Street  Barn. 
The  event  opened  the  doors  to  publicly  acces- 
sible spaces,  but  also  studios  and  artist  live/ 
work  space,  as  a  way  to  connect  community 
members  with  their  new  neighbours. 

This  project  was  not  always  met  positively 
by  local  residents.  An  aggressive  campaign  to 
stop  Artscape  from  redeveloping  the  property 
included  legal  threats,  a  website  dedicated  to 
anti-Artscape  sentiments,  and  an  audit  pro- 
posed by  a  small  enclave.  Residents  stressed 
their  concern  for  lost  park  space  and  fears  of 
increased  traffic  in  the  form  of  crowds  from 
theatre  productions,  visiting  educational 
groups,  and  patrons  of  the  food  bank  housed 
in  the  Barns. 

Visual  artist  Erin  Munro  leases  one  of  the 
studio  spaces,  and  has  waited  years  for  some- 
thing to  be  done.  "1  grew  up  in  Toronto,"  she 
says,  "and  I  would  walk  by  here  everyday  and 
see  it  boarded  up  and  wonder  what  was  going 
on  with  this  property.  There  were  talks  for  a 
long  time  about  it  being  redeveloped,  but  it 
didn't  look  like  it  was  going  anywhere." 

Set  up  in  a  modest-sized  space  flooded  with 
natural  light,  she's  excited  to  settle  into  her 
new  space.  "The  best  part  is  there  are  multi- 
disciplinary  people  around.  There's  a  real 
sense  of  community  and  diversity.  It's  really  a 
dream  come  true  to  finally  be  here." 
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The  former  Wychwood  Streetcar  Barns  stood  abandoned  for  20  years  before  Artscape's  multi- 
million  dollar  renovation  made  it  the  creative  enclave  that  it  is  today. 


Korea,  Sparkling  Adventures 


With  thousands  of  Canadians  currently 
teaching  in  South  Korea,  friends  and 
family  have  the  opportunity  and  reason  to  broaden 
their  travel  horizons  and  witness  the  beauty  of 
Asia,  Direct  flights  from  Toronto  allow  you  to 
be  half  way  across  the  world  before  you  know 
it,  Dive  right  into  the  sparkling  culture  and  cuisine 
that  Korea  has  developed  over  the  past  5,000 
years  The  Korea  Tourism  Organization  and 
IVIimi  Holidays  will  help  customize  your  Korea 
trip  with  the  opportunity  to  easily  add  on  other 
Asian  destinations  such  as  Thailand,  China, 
Singapore  and  much  more  Make  Korea 
your  new  travel  destination  of  choice. 
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_     GEORGE  LIANG 

In  football,  careers  are  often  de- 
fined by  tfie  big  game.  On  last 
Sunday  night's  96th  edition  of  the 
CFL's  Grey  Cup,  both  signal  call- 
ers had  something  to  prove.  Both  Mi 
Calgary  Stampeders'  Henry  Burris 
and  Montreal  Alouettes'  Anthony 
Calvillo  have  been  instrumental  in 
their  respective  team's  success,  but 
dubbed  with  a  footnote,  they  "can- 
not win  the  big  one." 

Coming  into  the  game,  the  Alou- 
ettes were  flying  high  with  league 
MVP  Calvillo  and  five  all-stars, 
looking  to  cap  off  their  storybook 
season  with  a  win  on  home  turf.  But 
in  the  end,  it  was  the  other  MVP 
candidate  who  won  the  rights  to  sip 
from  Lord  Grey's  mug.  Burris,  who 
completed  28  for  37  passes  for  328 
yards,  and  ran  9  times  for  79,  broke 
the  hearts  of  66,308  screaming  fans 
in  Olympic  Stadium  with  a  22-14  win 
over  the  Montreal  Alouettes,  finally 
earning  the  respect  he  and  his  team 
so  desperately  craved. 

"To  finally  be  a  champion,  wow," 
said  a  teary-eyed  Burris,  named 
the  MVP  of  the  game,  to  TSN.  "I  need  to  wake 
up,  but  the  great  thing  about  it  is,  it's  reality 
now!" 

"We've  been  dragged  through  the  dirt  for  a 
few  years,  and  we  did  it  to  ourselves  in  many 
ways",  said  Burris.  "But  that's  what  allowed 
us  to  enjoy  this  occasion  much  more  than  if  it 
came  easy.  We  came  to  Montreal  to  win  what 
we  could  control,  because  as  good  as  this 
team  was  this  season,  it  would  have  been  an 
awful  waste  not  to  leave  here  with  a  champi- 
onship." 

The  Stampeders  didn't  look  like  a  champi- 
onship team  early  on.  Montreal  pivot  Calvillo 
picked  apart  Calgary's  defence,  engineering 
an  impressive  opening  drive  before  kicker  Da- 


mon Duval  booted  a  14-yard  field  goal. 

After  Calgary's  DeAngelis  replied  with  a 
44-yarder,  the  momentum  started  to  swing  in 
the  Alouettes'  favour  in  the  second  quarter. 
After  linebacker  Reggie  Hunt  picked  off  the 
lone  poor  pass  of  the  game  from  Burris,  Cal- 
villo methodically  moved  the  team  down  field 
and  running  back  Avon  Cobourne  scored  a  16- 
yard  touchdown. 

The  Alouettes  fired  on  all  cylinders.  After 
their  defence  held  the  Stampeders'  drive  to  a 
two-and-out,  the  special  team  stepped  up  as 
Larry  Taylor  returned  the  third  down  punt 
for  44  yards  to  the  Calgary  43-yard  line.  Four 
plays  later,  Duval  made  his  second  field  goal 
from  19  yards  out,  putting  the  Alouettes  up 
10-3  late  in  first  half. 


Burris  showed  us  why  he  was  the  best  player 
in  the  CFL  West.  On  the  final  possession  of  the 
half,  he  began  with  a  determined  scramble  for 
a  first  down  that  foreshadowed  what  was  to 
come.  Nik  Lewis  and  Joffrey  Reynolds  caught 
consecutive  bullets  from  Burris,  who  finished 
off  with  a  20-yard  pass  to  Brett  Ralph  with  44 
seconds  left  in  the  game. 

"All  along  we  wanted  to  get  the  running 
game  involved  and  Henry  Burris  in  the  QB 
position  was  a  big  part  of  the  running  game," 
said  Calgary  head  coach  John  Hufnagel. 

The  key  was  Calgary's  defence  readjust- 
ment. After  giving  up  10  points  in  the  first  half, 
Calgary  defensive  co-ordinator  Chris  Jones 
mixed  in  some  zone  coverage,  with  Calgary's 
patented  man-to-man,  confusing  Montreal. 


The  league's  most  prolific  of- 
fence squeezed  out  all  but  one 
point  from  a  punt  single  in  the  sec- 
ond half.  Calvillo,  who  went  from 
the  MVP  to  the  MHP,  "Most  Help- 
less Player,"  was  sacked  twice  and 
threw  two  interceptions,  swinging 
the  game  to  Calgary's  favour. 

"When  you  look  at  the  big  pic- 
ture, those  two  plays  really  cost 
us  the  game."  said  Calvillo,  whose 
Grey  Cup  record  fell  to  1-5.  "This 
is  a  once-in-a-lifetime  opportunity 
[to  win  at  home]  and  we  just  let  it 
slip  through  our  hands." 

He  gave  credit  to  the  Calgary 
defence,  especially  defensive  end, 
Toronto  native  Mike  Labinjo,  who 
knocked  down  four  passes  from 
Calvillo  and  recorded  a  sack. 

"The  old  Calgary  Stampeders 
team,  if  things  didn't  go  our  way, 
we'd  fold  up  like  a  cheap  tent,"  ex- 
claimed Labinjo.  "We  learned  from 
those  punches  to  the  gut.  We've 
had  a  good  nucleus  for  four  yfears 
that's  been  through  a  lot  of  B.S.,  so 
it's  an  amazing  feeling." 

But  Labinjo  wasn't  the  only  Ca- 
nadian who  had  a  great  night.  Ni- 
agara Falls  native  Sandro  DeAngelis  finished 
a  perfect  five  for  five,  including  a  clutch  50- 
yard  drive  late  in  the  fourth  quarter  that 
completed  the  scoring.  He  was  named  the 
most  valuable  Canadian  of  the  game. 

The  two  teams  will  now  head  to  the  off- 
season. The  vindicated  Stampeders  will  look 
to  defend  their  title  next  season  on  home 
turf,  as  the  devastated  Alouettes  face  ques- 
tions and  doubts,  wondering  what  could 
have  been. 

Prior  to  this  year,  the  last  time  two  MVP 
candidates  played  in  the  same  Grey  Cup 
was  1966  in  Vancouver.  Russ  Jackson  won 
the  MVP,  the  late  Ron  Lancaster  won  the 
championship. 


Hockey  violence 
is  not  the  answer 


The  NHL  needs  to  toughen  up  on  discipline  to  curtail 
reckless  play,  argues  BRIAN  O'NEILL 


There  was  once  a  time  when  Larry,  Curly, 
and  Moe  dazzled  the  big  screen  by  hit- 
ting each  other  repeatedly  over  the  head.  It 
was  crass,  funny,  and  downright  entertaining. 
Lately,  it  seems  that  the  NHL  is  mimicking  the 
Stooges,  making  headlines  for  shots  to  the 
head  and  horrific  hits  from  behind.  But  unlike 
the  Stooges,  this  is  neither  funny,  nor  fake.  It  is 
a  serious  and  real  problem. 

When  Gary  Bettman  sent  out  a  memo  to  NHL 
players  explaining  that  this  play  will  not  be 
tolerated,  he  must  have  failed  to  receive  this 
same  memo  himself.  His  disciplinarian  Colin 
Campbell  continues  to  give  minor  suspensions 
of  three  games  for  these  illegal  hits. 

Recently,  the  league  has  seen  an  influx  in 
these  illegal  blows.  Leafs  defenceman  Mike 
Van  Ryn  is  out  for  4-6  weeks  after  being  hit 
from  behind  by  Montreal  forward  Tom  Kosto- 
poulos,  who  received  a  measly  three-game 
suspension.  Poor  Patrice  Bergeron,  taken  out 
of  the  arena  in  an  ambulance  and  was  out  for 
71  games,  got  no  retribution  as  Randy  Jones 
of  the  Flyers  received  a  ridiculous  two-game 
suspension. 

When  these  hits  aren't  making  headlines,  ev- 
eryone's inner  Don  Cherry  comes  out  as  fans 
see  hitting  as  part  of  the  game.  It's  when  it  be- 
comes news  that  everyone  becomes  passive. 
Tearful  apologies  and  cries  from  the  media  to 
tighten  up  on  suspensions  become  all  the  rage. 
But  it's  all  a  big  charade.  It  seems  that  any  pub- 
licity is  good  publicity  for  the  NHL,  as  Ameri- 
cans would  rather  watch  cars  drive  in  circles 


and  people  play  cards. 

The  NHL  needs  to  set  standards  and  put 
their  foot  down.  Regardless  of  the  severity  of 
the  hit,  there  should  be  a  minimal  fifteen-game 
suspension  and  a  team  bench  penalty  where 
the  aggressor's  team  will  have  to  play  two  play- 
ers short  for  the  next  five  games. 

If  a  benchmark  suspension  is  made,  it  will 
help  to  install  sternness  in  a  league  that  has 
been  quasi-compassionate  at  best.  Imple- 
menting a  stricter  rule  will  make  players  think 
about  their  actions,  as  it  will  penalize  them 
for  a  good  portion  of  the  season,  and  penalize 
their  team. 

A  two-minute  penalty  for  a  head  shot  or 
hit  from  behind  is  not  good  enough.  It  makes 
these  illegal  blows  seem  like  they're  a  common 
part  of  the  game. 

Why  talk  about  removing  the  instigator 
rule  so  that  players  can  "police"  themselves? 
If  this  rule  is  removed,  each  team  will  allow 
its  goons  to  pummel  other  players  at  the  end 
of  games,  furthering  the  belief  that  hockey  is 
a  game  played  by  brutes  and  barbarians. 

Hockey  players  have  been  taught  to  finish 
their  checks  cleanly  from  a  young  age.  Play- 
ers are  intentionally  reckless  because  hock- 
ey culture  promotes  violence.  While  other 
sports  have  shown  zero  tolerance  for  exces- 
sively violent  actions,  the  NHL  continues  to 
let  this  behaviour  remain  in  the  game. 

Canadians  attempt  to  distinguish  them- 
selves from  Americans  by  taking  on  the  role 
of  pacifists.  Ironically,  on  the  ice  Canadians 


Todd  Fedoruk  is  knocked  out  after  a  shot  to  the  head  by  New  York  Rangers'  Colton  Orr. 


are  aggressive  and  violent.  This  inclination 
towards  hockey  violence  may  be  why  Don 
Cherry  was  voted  the  seventh  greatest  Cana- 
dian of  all  time. 

On  Coach's  Corner  every  Saturday  night, 
Cherry  preaches  to  people  to  play  hockey 
the  "Canadian  Way".  The  "Canadian  Way" 
means  fighting  face-to-face,  playing  hard- 
nosed  physical  hockey  that  will  separate 
Canadians  from  the  "wimpy  Europeans"  who 
refuse  to  take  hits.  It  means  being  tough  and 


fighting  for  our  game  because  it  defines  us 
as  a  nation. 

The  only  fighting  necessary  for  hockey  is 
to  fight  for  stricter  discipline,  so  elite  players 
can  be  protected  and  play  the  game. 

Hitting  will  always  have  a  place  in  the  NHL. 
But  if  the  league  continues  to  neglect  the 
safety  of  its  players,  the  only  place  the  NHL's 
superstars  will  be  showcased  is  in  the  hos- 
pital. This  reality  is  laughable,  but  not  in  the 
Three  Stooges  sense. 


thevarsitysports@hotmail.com 


VARSITY  SPORTS 


IVIONDAY,  DECEIVIBER  1, 2008  11 


The  Bills  are 
coming  to  Toronto 


Quarterback  Trent  Edwards 

discusses  his  team's  upcoming  match 
against  the  IVIiami  Dolphins 


'This  is  a  liome  game  for  us  and  we're  going  to  need  a  liome 
atmosphere.  That  comes  with  fans  being  loud  and  malcing 
sure  that  the  Dolphins  on  third  down  can't  hear  their  calls' 


CLASSIFIEDS 


HELP  WANTED 


CHRISTMAS  GIFT  WRAPPERS 

Creative  individuals,  locations  -  Down- 
town Toronto,  North  Yorii,  Brampton. 
Managers  to  $11.25/tiour  +  bonuses. 
Wrappers  to  $9.45/hour.  Full  &  Part  Time 
Avail  -  December  1  -  24.  TO  APPLY,  GO 
TO:  www.TorontoWraps.com 


FOR  SALE 


MATH,  STATS,  AND  SCIENCE  TUTOR 
AVAILABLE 

All  first  and  second  year  courses,  includ- 
ing organic  chemistry  and  statistics.  Ask 
about  our  downtown  satellite  office. 
www.mostly-math.com  416-502-1717 

MCAT,  TOEFL,  lELTS,  GRE 
AND  GMAT  TUTORING 

No  minimum  hours  to  sign  up  for,  pay-as- 
you-go  system,  resources  supplied. 
www.mostly-math.com  416-502-1717 


VINYL  RECORDS  &  CDs 

High  quality,  hand-picked  selec- 
tion. Major  &  minor  musical  genres. 
We  buy  and  sell.  3  minutes  S  of  College 
&  St.  George,  18  Baldwin.  416-979-2822. 
Around  Again  Records. 


EDITING 


SERVICES 


PROFESSIONAL  WRITER 

with  three  degrees,  will  help  you  create 
a  logical,  well  structured  and  strongly 
argued  essay  Proofreading  and  editing 
also  offered.  416  766-8330 


TUTORING 


GET  HELP  NOW 
TUTOR,  35  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE 

Specializing  in  MATH  135,  CHM  139,  ECO 
220.  Past  tests  and  exams  with  solutions 
available  for  practice.  (416)  785-8898. 


EXPERT  PROFESSIONAL  EDITING 

From  format  to  style,  of  academic  arti- 
cles, theses,  and  dissertations.  Graduate 
students  only.  APA,  MLA  styles  are  spe- 
cialties. Mary  Anne  Carswell,  MA,  MEd, 
mcarswell@sympatico.ca,  416-303-3106. 

EDITING  SERVICES 

All  disciplines  and  levels,  graduate, 
undergraduate  students  and  faculty. 
Term  papers,  theses,  dissertations.  10+ 
years  of  editing  experience.  Julia  Feesey 
BA  Hon,  MA  writetoronto@hotmail.com 
416-516-9190 

THE  PAPER  EDITING  SERVICE 

This  expert  service  specializes  in  edit- 
ing/proofreading undergraduate  uni- 
versity and  college  papers.  Any  size, 
any  genre,  any  deadline,  this  affordable 
service  can  help  you  get  the  marks  you 
deserve!  E-mail  paper_editing_service@ 
sympatico.ca 


VARSITY  CLASSIFIEDS  cost  $12.00  for  twenty-five  words.  $0.25  for  each 
additional  word.  Rates  include  one  line  of  bold  type  for  the  ad  header. 
No  copy  changes  after  submission.  Submit  ads  by  email,  mail  or  phone. 

Ads  must  be  submitted  at  least  four  days  prior  to  publication. 
Varsity  Classifieds,  21  Sussex  Ave,  Suite  #306,  Toronto,  ON,  M5S 1J6. 
Call  416-946-7604  or  email  ads@thevarslty.ca. 


ANDREA  YEOMANS 

^^^y^sit^f  Staff 


Soon,  the  Buffalo  Bills  will  call  To- 
ronto home. 

On  December  7,  they'll  take  on 
the  Miami  Dolphins  in  Canada's 
first-ever  regular  season  NFL  game. 
To  promote  the  landmark  match- 
up, Buffalo  Bills  quarterback  Trent 
Edwards  was  recently  at  the  Rogers 
Centre,  signing  autographs  to  pre- 
view the  game. 

On  paper,  this  will  be  a  home 
game  for  the  Bills.  However,  they'll 
actually  be  playing  more  than  150 
kilometres  from  Ralph  Wilson  sta- 
dium, leaving  behind  some  familiar 
home-field  advantages. 

Buffalo  weather  can  be  harsh  this 
time  of  year,  with  high  winds,  snow, 
and  freezing  rain  influencing  game 
outcomes.  While  this  has  benefited 
the  Bills  in  the  past,  playing  in  the 
dome-covered  Rogers  Centre  means 
giving  up  this  potential  advantage. 
When  asked  how  it  might  affect  the 
Bills'  performance,  Edwards  admit- 
ted it's  been  on  his  mind. 

"I've  thought  about  [it],"  he  said. 
"Last  year's  game  we  played  [the 


Dolphins]  in  December  in  Buffalo 
and  it  started  snowing.  We  beat 
them  [...]  and  1  think  a  lot  of  that 
had  to  do  with  the  weather  condi- 
tions, that  we  were  able  to  get  on 
them  early.  [But]  we'll  have  other 
factors  that  will  allow  us  to  hope- 
fully win  this  football  game." 

Another  advantage  the  Bills  will 
lose  is  the  presence  of  fans  that  call 
Buffalo  home.  However,  Edwards 
noted  that  it  felt  like  a  home  game 
when  the  Bills  first  played  in  Toronto 
in  preseason  against  the  Pittsburgh 
Steelers.  He  added  that  the  fans  will 
need  to  make  a  lot  of  noise.  "This  is 
a  home  game  for  us  and  we're  going 
to  need  a  home  atmosphere,"  said 
Edwards.  "That  comes  with  fans  be- 
ing loud  and  making  sure  that  the 
Dolphins  on  third  down  can't  hear 
their  calls.  That's  going  to  be  pretty 
big  for  us." 

What  started  out  as  a  strong 
season  has  turned  sour  for  the 
Bills  when  they  hit  a  four-game  los- 
ing streak.  The  impending  game 
against  Miami  will  be  a  tough 
match-up.  The  Bills  have  lost  all 
three  of  their  divisional  games  this 
season.  However,  their  recent  per- 


formance against  the  Kansas  City 
Chiefs  indicates  that  things  are 
back  on  track.  Edwards  rushed  for 
two  touchdowns  in  that  game,  giv- 
ing him  three  on  the  season,  the 
most  of  any  Bills  quarterback  since 
Jack  Kemp  in  1966.  He  also  posted 
a  career-high  quarterback  rating  of 
121.0  in  Buffalo's  best  offensive  feat 
this  season. 

Edwards  earned  his  first  NFL  start 
early  last  season,  just  a  few  weeks 
into  his  rookie  year.  Since  then,  he's 
embraced  his  role  as  leader  of  the 
offense — a  responsibility  he  takes 
very  seriously.  "Obviously,  as  a 
quarterback  and  as  a  young  guy  you 
need  to  find  the  best  [leadership] 
formula.  That's  number  one  on  my 
priority  list,  making  sure  I'm  setting 
the  example  for  these  guys  and  I'm 
doing  everything  1  can  personally 
to  make  sure  that  I'm  allowing  my 
team  to  win  on  Sundays,"  he  said. 

When  met  with  questions  about 
his  confidence,  the  young  quar- 
terback displayed  poise.  "1  don't 
consider  myself  a  fearful  football 
player,"  he  said.  "You  can't  play 
this  position  and  have  fear  in  your 
game." 
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THURSDAY 


FRIDAY 
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SATURDAY 


SUNDAY 


WORLD  AIDS  DAY 
FILM  SCREENING 

Double-header  followed 
by  discussion.  Brought 
to  you  by  UTSU. 

•  2  to  4:30  p.m.  and 
5:30  to  8  p.m.  Free! 

•  Hart  House  Arbor 
Room  (7  Hart  House 
Circle) 

•  utsu.ca 


VARSITY  DAY  AT 
BLOOR  CINEMA 

Bring  your  T-card  for 
a  discount  on  Flicker,  I 
Think  We're  Atone  Now, 
and  Tell  No  One. 

•  Beginning  at  4:30 
p.m.  $4. 

•  Bloor  Cinema 

(506  Bloor  Street  West) 

•  bloorcinema.com 


JOHN  RALSTON  SAUL: 
A  FAIR  COUNTRY 

Discussing  the  Canadian 
myths  of  "peace,  order,  and 
good  government." 

•  7:30  p.m.  $12. 

•  Hart  House  Great  Hall 
(7  Hart  House  Circle) 

•  events.uoftbookstore.com 


SONGS  OF  THE 
SEASON 

Featuring  graduate  voice 
students  from  the  Faculty 
of  Music. 

•  12  to  1  p.m.  Free! 
.  Walter  Hall 

(80  Queen's  Park  Circle) 

•  music.utoronto.ca 


CLASSICAL  THEATRE 
PROJECT:  HAMLET 

Only  slightly  more 
depressing  than  your  exam 
schedule. 

•  8  p.m.  $15  for  students. 

•  Hart  House  Theatre 
(7  Hart  House  Circle) 

•  uofttix.ca/view. 
php?id=418 


HOLY  WAR: 
THE  REMARKABLE 
PROSE  POEM  OF 
INNER  SEARCH 

Performance  of  Rene 
Daumal's  avant-garde  WWII 
work. 

•  Doors  at  7  p.m.  $20  for 
students. 

•  George  Ignatieff  Theatre 
(16  Devonshire  Place) 
.(416)469-2847 


GLOBAL  DAY  OF 
ACTION  ON  CLIMATE 
CHANGE 

In  the  wake  of  the  UN 
conference  on  climate 
change,  here's  a  rally  for 
greenhouse  gas  reductions. 

•  1  to  3  p.m.  Free! 

•  Yonge-Dundas  Square. 

•  torontoclimatecampaign.org 


GWYNNE  DYER: 
CLIMATE  WARS 

Local  geopolitical 
analyst  examines  the 
economic  and  cultural 
consequences  of 
runaway  climate  change. 

•  7:30  p.m.  $10  for 
students. 

•  MacMillan  Theatre 
(80  Queen's  Park) 

•  events.uoftbookstore. 
com 


CRIME  WRITERS  OF 
CANADA  READING 
SERIES 

Featuring  readings  by 
Linwood  Barclay,  Giles 
Blunt,  and  Louise  Penny. 

•  7:30  p.m.  $12. 

•  Casa  Loma 

(1  Austin  Terrace) 

•  casaloma.org 


COMMUNITY 
KITCHENS:  COMFORT 
FOOD  FOR  CHILLY 
NIGHTS 

Learn  how  to  create 
delicious  and  nutritious 
meals  with  the  Hart  House 
Social  Justice  committee. 

•  5  to  8  p.m.  $5. 

•  Sign  up  at  Hart  House 
front  desk 

(7  Hart  House  Circle) 

•  harthouse.utoronto.ca 


LANGUAGE,  SPACE, 
AND  EXACT  NUMBER: 
THE  CASE  OF 
MENTAL  ABACUS 
COMPUTATION 

Featuring  Prof.  David  Barner 
of  DC  San  Diego.  Brought 
to  you  by  the  Cognitive 
Science  program. 

•  4  to  6  p.m.  Free! 

•  University  College,  Room 
179  (15  King's  College 
Circle) 

•  utoronto.ca/cognitivesci/ 
index.htm 


HANDEL'S  MESSIAH 

Here's  a  good  deal:  if 
you  buy  a  ticket  to  this 
holiday  classic,  and  to  next 
month's  Jerry  Springer:  The 
Opera,  you  can  save  1 0  per 
cent  on  both! 

•  7:30  p.m.  $15  for 
students. 

•  Knox  College  Chapel  (59 
St.  George  Street) 

•  uofttix.ca/view. 
php?id=411 


401  RICHMOND 

HOLIDAY 

MARKETPLACE 

Browse  unique  crafts 
by  Toronto  community 
artisans. 

•  Today  through  Sunday,  11 
a.m.  to  5  p.m.  Free! 

•  401  Richmond  Cultural 
Centre 

•  401richmond.net 


To  have  your  U  of  T 
campus  event  listed 

in  this  space  for 
FREE,  just  send  the 
appropriate  details  to 
listings@thevarsity.ca 


7  n  Persan  At3n  Atel  tJolonous  Media  Hoajia 
2  Films  I  Price  Q  &  As  all  cjay 
S8  memtiers,  Sll  non-members 
£)ABEL  RAISES  CAIN 
^  1:00  B 

@  IS  THERE  SBC  AFTER  DEATH? 

3:00  O 
@ABEL  RAISES  CAIN 
^  5:15  ia 

@  IS  THERE  SEX  AFTER  DEATH? 

7:15  © 

TOROHTO  PREMIEBE 

CONFESSIDNS  OF  A  PORN  ADDICT 
Q  9:30  * 
 OlA  wiffi  Duncan  Chnste 


"Strange  and  tieaubful  anr]  transfbrins  ' 
R«*  Groen,  THE  aOBE  AND  MAIL 
Wixig  Kar-Waj  s 
ASHES  OF  TIME  REDUX 

7:00 

CLOSED  FOR 
PRIVATE  FUNCTION 


Jghe  Andrews  &  CJinstoplier  Plummef 

THE  SOUND  OF  MUSIC 

2:30© 

'Says  Mlh  you.  tke  great 
rrawies  lend  10  do.' 
Steven  ReaPHLAOajMAMauinER 
HAPPY-GO-LUCKY 
6:00  " 

'Oevefly  ooratnjcled.  sensakonafly 
slyWi  and  often  daildy  hrianous 
cos  -  Joe  Leydvi.  VAHCTV 
Gerard  BuSer.  Tom  IMkn»n 
&  Thandie  Newtcn 

ROCKNROLLA 

8:30 


28  MADAGASCAR: 
ESCAPE  2  AFRICA 

2:30  0 

Anne  Hafhaway  r>  Jonatron  Oemme's 
RACHa  GETTING  MARRIED 

4:30  <* 

I'VE  LOVED  YOU  SO  LONG 

7:00  « 

HKnanoOy  asue  at  a  deonnjclKin  dl 
aoon-ttck  topes,  a  satire  <^ 
modem  ijUMi  and  a  tong-cwcrdue 
Awcase  lor  Jean-Qaude  Van  Damme  ' 
Jaaon  Menen.  EYE  WEEKLV 
JCVD 
9:30  sr 


Laurent  Canlet's 
TELL  NO  ONE 
4:30  1' 

TOROMTO  PREMIERE 
Best  Canadian  Documentary 
_HOT  DDIS  2(X)8 

FLICKER 

7:00  (SIC) 

TOROtJTO  PREMIERE 
Audience  Award  Best  Documentary 
Fantasia  Film  Festival,  Montreal 
"Has  an  undeniable  train-wreck 
lascination"  Dennis  Harvey,  VARIETY 

THINK  WE'RE  ALONE  NOW 

9:00  (STC) 


Kevin  Smith's 
ZACK  AND  MIRI 
MAKE  A  PORNO 

4:30  r 

TORONTO  PREMIERE 
Spencer  "Spenny"  Rice  in  Duncan 
Ctiristie's 

Q  CONFESSIONS  OF  A 
PORN  ADDICT 

7:00  » 

'In  Smith  s  pteytul  hands,  amateur 
pom  isn't  hot,  it's  hystencal  ' 
Peter  Ttavers,  ROLIING  STONE 
ZACK  AND  MIRI 
MAKE  A  PORNO 
9:00  * 


IS 

Wong  Kar-Wai's 

ASHES  OF  TIME  REDUX 

4:30  it 

'Unabasfiedly  romantic  and  a  wviO 

testameffl  to  tiistory " 

Peter  Howell,  TOROffTO  STAR 

Paul  Gross  &  Caroline  Ohavernas 

PASSCHENOAELE 

7:00  * 

"A  magnrficeni  film " 

Jeremy  Knox,  FILM  THREAT 

LET  THE  RIGHT  ONE  IN 

9:15  y* 

Gerard  Butter.  Tom  tWilkinson. 
Tt^ndie  Hewton,  Jeremy  Piven, 
Ctvis  "tajdacns"  Bridges 
&  MarV  Strong 
in  Guy  Ritctue's 

ROCKNROLLA 

4:30 

-  Wong  Kar-Wai's 

C;  FALLEN  ANGELS 

7:00 

CLOSED  FOR 
PRIVATE  SCREENING 


29  'A  masterpiece ' 

David  Edelstein  NEW  YORK  MAGAZINE 

RACHEL  GETTING  MARRIED 

2:15  " 

fM  a  (nrval  01  a  defiantly  aeaore  Me ' 
Uam  Lacey  THE  GLUeC  AND  MAIL 

PAID  SMfTH:  DREAM  OF  UFE 

4:30  □ 


VABSTTY  DAY 

ADMISSION  IS  $4  WHEN 
YOU  SHOW  YOUR  U  OFT 
STUDENT  CARD 

TORONTO  PREMIERE 

Q  FLICKER 

4:30  (STC) 

TORONTO  PREMIERE 
Audience  Award  Best  Documentary 
Fantasia  Film  Festival,  t^ontreal 
I  THINK  WE'RE  ALONE  NOW 

7:00  (STC) 

'Beautifully  written  and  acted." 
Stephen  Holden,  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 
TELL  NO  ONE 

 ami 


Frances  McDormand  & 
William  H,  Macy 
in  the  Coen  Brothers' 
rp>  FARGO 
^4:30  © 

TORONTO  PREMIERE 
"A  largely  improvised,  thoroughly  filthy 
and  surpnsingly  sweet  comedy" 
Jason  Anderson,  FifE  WEEKLY 
Spencer  "Spenny"  Rice  in 
Duncan  Christie's 
)  CONFESSIDNS  OF  A 
PORN  ADDICT 
7:00  W 

PAULUS  PRODUCTIONS 
PRIVATE  SCREENING 

 9;30 


"Executed  with  surprising  finesse." 

Susan  G.  Cole,  NOW 

PASSCHENOAELE 

4:30  ^ 

George  Clooney.  Brad  Pitt,  Frances 
McOormand.  John  Malkovicti  &  Tilda 
Swinton  in  Tlie  Coen  Brottiers' 

BURN  AFTER  READING 

7:00  rf 

"Fascinating. " 
Roger  Ebert,  CHICAGO  SUN -TIMES 
Josh  Brolin.  Richard  Dfeyfuss,  Toby 
Jones,  Elizabeth  Banks  &  James 
Cromwell  in  Oliver  Stone's 

w. 

9:00  B 


HAPPY-GO-LUCKY 

4:30  " 

Gerard  BulJer,  Tom  Wilkinson,  and 
Thandle  Newton  in  Guy  Ritchie  s 
"Visually  pumped-up. 
Cockney  caper  comedy " 
Uam  Lacey,  THE  GLOBE  AND  MAIL 

ROCKNROLLA 

7:00  " 


9:30 

SIO  Members.  S13Non-Menii 
Director  Lewis  Jackson  will  discus^ 
his  tiim  wilt]  Richard  Grouse  and 
show  (teleted  scenes 


Krtstin  Scott  TTiomas  in  Ptulippe  Claudel  s 

I'VE  LOVED  YOU  SO  LONG 

2:00  " 

Ame  Hathaway  m  Jonatfian  Demme  s 

RACHa  GEHING  MARRIED 

4:30  " 

'Fwts  a  fouait  o(  a  defanlh  oealr«  We  ■ 
Ljam  Lacey.  THE  aOK  AND  MAIL 

PATH  SMITH:  DREAM  OF  UFE 

7:00  a 

Jean-Oaude  Van  Damme 
JCVD 
9:15  * 


Leonardo  DiCaprio  &  Russell  Crowe  in 
Ridley  Scott's 
BODY  OF  LIES 
4:15  1* 


7:00  S3 

PROMOTIONAL 
SCREENING 

10:00 


Leonardo  DiCaprio  &  Russell 
Crowe  in 
Ridley  Scott's 
BODY  OF  LIES 
4:15  <<■ 

NEW  35MM  PRINT 
Toshiro  Mifune  in  Akira  Kurosawa's 
rFlf^  HIGH  AND  LOW 

7:00  B 

"Directed  witti  terrific  verve  " 
Scott  Foundas,  VILLAGE  VOICE 
BODY  OF  LIES 
9:45  " 


5  NEW  35MM  PRINT 

Toshiro  Mifune  in  Akira  Kurosawa's 
(i^^HIGHAND  LOW 
4:00  m 

TORONTO  PREMIERE 
Spencer  "Spenny"  flice  in  Duncan  Christie's 
^CONFESSIONS  OF  A 
^        PORN  ADDICT 
7:00  f 

0  &A  Witt!  Spencer  Rice, 
Mark  Breslin  and  Director  Duncan  Chnstie 

Josh  Rogen  &  Elizabetfi  Banks 
in  Kevin  Smitti's 
ZACK  AND  MIRI 
MAKE  A  PORNO 
9:30  W 


«     NEW  35MM  PRINT 

(gJ^HIGHAND  LOW 

1:30  is 


TORONTO'S  INDEPENDENT 
SHORT  FILM  STORIES 

4:30  $10  v™w.tisfs,ca 
CONFESSIONS  OF  A 
PORN  ADDICT 

7:00  * 

Q  &A  With  Spencer  Rice  and 
Direcloi  Duni 


DOC  SOUP  presents 
CHRIS  &  DON: 
'  A  LOVE  STORY 

6:30  &  9:15 
A  limited  number  of  advance  tickets 
are  available  at  www.hotdocs.ca. 

Tickets  lor  both  screenings  wilt  also 
be  sold  at  the  door  beginning  al  S:30 
pm,  subject  to  availability 
A  limited  number  ol  tree  tickets 
tor  the  9:15  pm  screening  will  be 
available  for  students  beginning 
at  5:30  pm,  subject  to  availability. 
Proper  ID  Is  required. 


"I  "I  "Nails  the  essential  lolly  of 

humans  pretending  to  be  civilized." 
Peler  Howell,  TORONTO  STAR 
George  Clooney,  Brad  Pitt  & 
Frances  McDormand 

BURN  AFTER  READING 

4:30  * 


12         "One  of  the  real  finds  of  2008. 
Michael  Phillips,  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 

LET  THE  RIGHT  ONE  IN 

4:30  «■ 

"A  delirious  swiri  of  colour  and  blinding 
star  wattage  —  both  Tony  Leungs, 
Brigitte  Lin,  Maggie  Cheung. 
Carina  Lau  and  Leslie  Cheung'" 
Manohia  Dargis,  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 

ASHES  OF  TIME  REDUX 

7:00 


LET  THE  RIGHT  ONE  IN  | 

9:15  «* 


SPACETIME  STAR  THEATRE 
Toronlo's  new  kintl  ol  Planetarium, 
Hosted  by  Phil  Kunlz  anil  Toriil  Howe 
@  SIGNS  OF  THE  ZODIAC 
@  MIDNIGHT 


"The  Spanish  director  Isabel  Coixet 
works  with  candor,  directness, 
and  simplicity " 
David  Denby,  THE  NEW  YORKER 
Ben  Kingsley,  Penelope  Coiz.  Patricia 
Clarkson  &  Oennis  Hopper 

ELEGY 

4:30  if 


Josh  Brolin.  Richard  Dreytuss, 
Toby  Jones,  Elizabeth  Banks  & 
James  Cromwell  in  Oliver  Stone's 

w. 

4:15 

"Richly  textured  and  compelling  " 
Ruthe  Stein,  SAN  FRANCISCO  CHRONICLE 
Ben  Kingsley  &  Penelope  Cmz 
'     '  Coiiret's 
ELEGY 
7:00 


Sally  Hawkins  &  Eddie  Marsan 
in  Mike  Leigh's 
HAPPY-GO-LUCKY 
4:00 


@  13  MONTHS  OF  SUNSHINE 

9:45 

$1 5  www.lSmonttisofsunshine  com 


Julie  Andrews  in  Robert  Wise's 
(CjTHE  SOUND  OF  MUSIC 
3:00  G 

"Refreshing." 
Liam  Lacey,  THE  GLOBE  AND  MAIL 

HAPPY-GO-LUCKY 

7:00 

"A  juicy  chunk  of  swagger 
a  loamy  lager  of  double-crosses  and 
chest-beating  money  swindles  that 
Ilexes  its  muscle-bound  cockney  wil 
and  street  justice  with  a  cheeky  gnn  " 
Stephen  Garrett,  TIME  OUT  NEW  YORK 

ROCKNROLLA 

9:30  if 


27  MADAGASCAR:  ESCAPE  2  AFRICA 

2:30  0 

Krishn  Scott  Thomas  in  Philippe  Claudel's 
VE  LOVED  YOU  SO  LONG 
4:30  « 

Anne  Hathaway  in  Jonathan  Dei 

RACHEL  GEHING  MARRIED 

7:00  W 

'A  meta-movie  parody  par  excellence." 

Rob  Nelson,  VARIETY 
JCVD 
9:20 


THE 


PUMP 


BETTER  RIBS 
BETTER  WINGS 
BETTER  PRICES 


•  Sunday  Nile  V2  Price  Nachos 

•  Monday  Nite  Vz  Price  Wings 

•  Tuesday  Nite  V2  Price  Pizzas 

•  Wednesday  Nite  V2  Price  Pastas 

•  Viursday  Nite  Presti  Mussels 

$4.25/lb  Choice  of  2  delicious  sauces 

Weekend  Bmnch  11ani-3pm 


410  BLOOR  ST.  W. 

(at  Brunswick) 

416-927-7337 


Teach  English 
Overseas 


TESOL/TESL  Teacher  Training 
Certification  Courses 

•  Intensive  60-Hour  Program 

•  Classroom  Management  Techniques 

•  Detailed  Lesson  Planning 

•  ESL  SIdlls  Development 

•  Comprehensive  Teaching  Materials 

•  Interactive  Teaching  Practicum 

•  Internationally  Recognized  CertiHcate 

•  Teacher  Placement  Service 

•  Money  Bach  Guarantee  Included 

•  Thousands  of  Satisfied  Students 


OXFORD  SEMINARS 

416-924-3240/1-800-269-6719 

www.oxfordseminars.ca 


V505,IOO 


LiDAY  GIFT  GUIDE 

WKshowsyouhowto  CI 
get  the  most  bang  for  your  buck  O 


I 


theVARSlTY 
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Provosf s  democracy 
committee 
suspended 

Students  given  ultimatum  to  declare  participation 


The  Provost's  Advisory  Committee  on 
Democratic  Processes  in  Student  Gov- 
ernment, appointed  a  month  ago  to 
create  guidelines  for  student  unions, 
remains  suspended  after  the  under- 
graduate and  graduate  student  union 
presidents  have  boycotted  it. 

Interim  provost  and  VP  Cheryl  Mi- 
sak  announced  the  committee  in  a 
memorcindum  to  the  U  of  T  community 
last  month.  The  committee  would  be 
charged  with  developing  a  framework 
for  student  unions  to  follow  in  order  to 
receive  their  union  dues.  The  provost 
met  with  student  union  leaders  yester- 
day to  convince  them  to  get  back  on 
board. 

"I  have  a  few  letters  challenging  the 
legitimacy  of  the  committee.  I'm  meet- 
ing with  the  student  leaders  and  will  try 
and  persuade  them  that  this  is  a  good 
thing.  (But)  if  they  continue  to  throw 
objections  at  the  committee,  I  will  just 
disband  it,"  said  Misak,  prior  to  the 
meeting. 

Students  say  they  were  given  until  5 
a.m.  to  accept  or  reject  the  invitation  to 
rejoin  the  committee.  Misak  asserted 
that  she  would  create  the  guidelines  re- 
gardless of  whether  she  has  an  adviso- 
ry committee.  She  could  not  be  reached 
for  comment  after  the  meeting. 

"It  is  grossly  contrary  to  democracy 
for  the  university  administration  to  as- 
sert itself  as  superceding  democratic 
decisions  made  by  a  student  union's 
membership,"  says  Sandy  Hudson, 
president  of  the  U  of  T  Students'  Union 
in  a  letter  to  the  provost  refusing  to  par- 
ticipate in  its  first  meeting  on  Nov.  19. 

All  students  pay  levies  to  their  stu- 


dent unions,  collected  and  distributed 
by  the  university.  University  policies 
stipulate  that  if  the  provost  has  reason 
to  believe  that  a  student  union  is  not 
operating  in  a  democratic  fashion,  he  or 
she  may  decide  to  withhold  that  union's 
membership  fees. 

The  committee  formed  after  the  pro- 
vost, called  to  intervene  in  fraud  of  the 
Arts  &  Science  Union  elections,  decided 
to  withhold  their  levies  until  a  proper 
election  had  been  conducted. 

"1  don't  know  if  the  university  has  the 
right  to  withhold  fees  if  whatever  they 
deem  as  democracy  doesn't  take  place. 
However  if  there's  gross  misconduct, 
then  obviously  they're  going  to  have 
to  take  some  steps  to  look  into  it,"  said 
Terry  Buckland,  ASSU  staffer  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Association  of  Part-time 
Undergraduate  Students,  who  was  also 
invited  to  sit  on  the  committee. 

All  three  major  student  unions  on  the 
St.  George  campus  have  rejected  the  ad- 
ministration's authority  to  affect  their 
internal  affairs  by  withholding  member- 
ship fees.  They  have  pointed  out  that 
such  a  move  would  be  illegal  in  the  case 
of  labour  unions. 

"They  have  in  the  past  failed  to  remit 
fees  that  were  democratically  voted  on 
by  students,"  said  Hudson.  In  2003,  the 
administration  refused  to  collect  a  levy 
for  the  Canadian  Federation  of  Students 
after  students  voted  to  join  in  a  referen- 
dum. This  occured  after  the  adminis- 
tration received  complaints  about  the 
legitimacy  of  the  referendum. 

Hudson  was  concerned  with  the  pro- 
cess by  which  the  advisory  committee 
was  formed.  She  said  it  was  inappropri- 

SEE 'DEMOCRACY' -PG  5 


STRIKE  OUT 


Negotiations  liave  again  come  to  a  iialt,  as  thie  York  TA  strike  enters  its  fifth  week  and  the  semester  comes  to  a  close. 

In  a  statement  issued  Dec.  1,  the  labour  ministry  mediator  has  advised  both  sides  to  review  their  positions  on  key  issues 

before  returning  to  the  bargaining  table.  Meanwhile,  50,000  students  are  out  of  class. 

Students  opposing  the  strike  rallied  at  Queen's  Park  on  Dec.  2  to  appeal  for  government  intervention. 

The  next  day,  CURE  3903  activists  and  students  supporting  the  strike  showed  up  to  demand,  among  other  things,  an 

end  to  the  growing  trend  of  using  casual  workers  as  teaching  staff  in  universities. 

Here  at  U  of  T,  TAs  are  currently  voting  to  give  their  union  a  strike  mandate  if  the  university  fails  to  meet  its  demands. 


CAMH  fadng  worioilace  safety  diarges 


23  attacks  on  addiction  centre  nurses  last  year 


DYLAN  ROBERTSON 

^^^^^t^Steff 


The  Centre  for  Addiction  and  Mental  Health  is 
in  court  today  and  may  have  to  pay  four  and  a 
half  million  dollars  in  fines. 

The  centre  has  been  charged  with  violating 
the  Occupational  Health  and  Safety  Act  for  fail- 
ing to  make  their  work  environment  Scifer.  In 
total,  there  were  nine  charges  Iciid  by  the  On- 
tario Ministry  of  Labour  for  failure  to  develop 
and  implement  violence-prevention  proce- 
dures, as  well  as  failure  to  protect  workers. 

If  convicted,  CAMH  may  be  fined  up  to 
$500,000  per  offence. 

CAMH  was  ordered  to  improve  workplace 
safety  after  two  violent  incidents  occurred 
last  year. 

On  November  12,  2007,  a  patient  jumped 
over  a  Dutch  door  (which  splits  in  half  horizon- 
tcdly),  entered  a  nursing  station  and  attacked 


two  female  nurses,  leaving  one  with  a  broken 
shoulder. 

Five  days  later,  a  patient  entered  a  nursing 
station  and  broke  a  male  nurse's  jaw.  Security 
staff  didn't  have  keys  and  a  panic  button  was 
not  working. 

The  Ontario  Nurses'  Association,  which  rep- 
resents 569  registered  nurses  at  CAMH,  claims 
violence  at  CAMH  continued,  with  23  attacks 
before  the  year's  end. 

"In  ONA's  opinion,  not  enough  is  being  done 
to  keep  nurses  safe  on  the  job,"  said  ONA  pres- 
ident Linda  Haslam-Stroud. 

U  of  T  runs  several  research,  clinical,  and 
outreach  partnerships  with  CAMH.  U  of  T's 
department  of  Psychology  works  closely 
with  the  cetre,  often  running  programs  out  of 
CAMH. 

The  incidents  have  sparked  controversy 
and  debate  about  mental  health  issues. 
Last  month,  the  Ontario  Public  Service  Em- 


ployees Union,  representing  non-nursing  staff 
at  CAMH,  commenced  a  campaign  of  bus 
shelter  ads.  The  ads,  which  have  since  been 
removed  after  complaints  that  it  stigmatized 
patients,  featured  a  woman  with  a  bruised 
eye  and  the  text:  "No  more  excuses.  The 
Centre  for  Addiction  and  Mental  Health  must 
protect  its  staff  from  violence.  It's  the  law." 

"Hospital  workers  deserve  no  less  than 
a  Scife  job  environment,"  OPSEU  president 
Smokey  Thomas  said  in  a  statement.  "1  don't 
regret  for  a  moment  that  ads  were  placed." 

"Nurses  do  face  workplace  hazards  more 
serious  than  in  many  other  professions,"  said 
Haslam-Stroud,  pointing  to  a  CBC  investiga- 
tion which  found  nurses  more  likely  to  be 
assaulted  and  injured  on  the  job  than  police 
officers  and  firefighters. 

Eric  Preston,  vice-president  of  human 

SEE  'CAMH'-PG3 


CAMH  is  in  court  today  fighting  the  prospects  of  losing  four- 
and-half  million  dollars  in  fines  for  failing  workplace  safety 
standards. 
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VARSITY  FEATURE 


The  Varsity 


It's  been  a  long  day.  Your  feet  are  killing  you  and 
winter  is  setting  in.  You're  not  sure  where  you'll 
sleep  tonight,  or  when  your  next  meal  will  be. 
You're  tired  of  relying  on  acquaintances  for  favors. 
You'd  rather  be  able  to  go  home  like  anyone  else. 
Most  kids  might  wish  for  an  ipod  this  Christmas, 
but  all  you  want  is  a  pair  of  clean  socks.  Last 
night's  shelter  wasn't  as  friendly  as  you  had  imag- 
ined. How  long  will  this  go  on? 

For  youth  on  the  streets,  survival  is  an  art.  It 
requires  resilience,  creativity,  and  luck.  Becoming 
homeless  isn't  an  easy  choice — sometimes  it's  not 
even  a  choice.  Many  young  people  won't,  or  Ccui't 
go  home  due  to  an  abusive  or  absent  family.  Yet 
the  longer  they  stay  on  the  streets,  the  harder  it 
is  to  leave. 

Mental  illness  is  not  uncommon.  Whether  the 
cause  of  their  original  flight  or  an  outcome  of  the 
stresses  of  street  life,  depression  and  substance 
abuse  are  widespread.  St.  Michael's  Hospital  psy- 
chiatrist Dr  John  Langley  specializes  in  homeles.s 
youth.  He  estimates  that  five  to  15  per  cent  suffer 
from  severe  mental  illness.  Since  most  psychia- 
trists for  children  treat  patients  up  16  years  of  age, 
and  psychiatrists  for  adults  will  normally  treat 
those  25  and  up,  few  practitioners  are  trained  to 
treat  youth  between  the  ages  of  16  and  24.  Thi.s 
significant  gap  is  an  important  transition  time  for 
many  young  people,  when  it  is  easy  to  feel  vulner- 
able. Perhaps  more  significant.  It  is  also  the  onset 
period  for  some  severe  mentcil  illnesses  like  bipo- 
lar disorder 

According  to  Langley,  of  the  approximately 
32,000  individuals  who  used  homeless  shelters  in 
2002,  6,000  to  7,000  were  youth.  These  statistics 
don't  include  the  young  people  living  under  the 
proverbial  bridge.  There  are  12  youth  shelters  in 
Toronto,  ranging  from  the  less  restrictive  YMCA 
to  the  structured,  long-term  Covenant  House.  Be- 
yond basic  services,  programs  directed  at  home- 
less and  at-risk  youth  aim  towards  job  training 
and  continuing  education.  Phoenix  Print  Shop 
provides  accommodation  as  well  as  training  in 
the  printing  business,  giving  youth  the  skills  and 
confidence  to  pursue  work  later  on. 


Toronto  United  Way  President  Frances  Lankin 
praisesd  these  initiatives  for  their  "holistic"  ap- 
proach. "All  of  them  are  focused  on  kids  who  are 
struggling  in  their  life,  and  for  whom  the  tradition- 
al mainstream  institutions  of  secondary  school 
and  regular  employment  centres  are  failing  them. 
There's  more  challenges  in  their  life,  and  more 
supports  that  they  require,"  she  said. 

Rudy  Ruttiman,  Executive  Director  of  SKETCH, 
also  finds  institutional  systems  limiting.  "We 
have  built  services  and  systems  and  schools 
on  the  lack  in  people  [...]  as  opposed  to  the 
asset-based  [approach],"  she  said.  SKETCH  is  a 
Toronto-based  arts  initiative,  providing  drop-in 
studio  hours,  art  supplies,  and  lunch  to  at-risk 
youth.  SKETCH  staff  help  participants  turn 
inborn  talents  into  real-life  skills,  creating  op- 


portunities for  jobs  and  further  education. 
Work  from  SKETCH  artists  has  been  featured 
in  galleries  across  the  city.  Founded  1996  by 
Phyllis  Novak,  the  initiative  began  as  a  work- 
shop for  women  battling  drug  addiction.  One  of 
SKETCH'S  first  culture-makers  is  now  earning 
her  PhD. 

"Because  of  what  they've  been  through,  what- 
ever led  them  to  making  the  decision  to  live  home- 
less, means  they're  quite  resilient,  they  know  how 
to  get  by  on  very  little,"  said  Ruttiman.  "We  know 
they've  got  a  lot  to  offer,  we  know  they're  Incred- 
ibly creative." 

Many  ignore  the  potential  of  young  people  cate- 
gorized as  homeless,  seeing  them  as  more  of  a  nui- 
sance than  an  asset  to  the  community.  The  stigma 
surrounding  life  on  the  street  is  a  1  imiting  factor  for 


cip<int  Rosa,  pictured  with  her  docj  Jaioli,  hopes  to  statt  an 
hion  piet  es  made  from  recycled  materials. 


youth  looking  to  reorient  their  lives.  "When  we  see 
someone  on  the  street,  we  automatically  make  de- 
cisions about  who  they  are,"  says  Ruttiman.  "The 
mj^h  is  that  they're  choosy  and  they're  lazy  and 
they  don't  want  to  get  a  job." 

"When  we  work  with  people  in  the  community, 
we  find  people  who  really  want  a  normal  life," 
Lankin  added.  Building  skills  and  confidence  in 
the  arts  is  one  way  SKETCH  starts  its  participants 
on  a  path  to  greater  stability  and  self-sufficiency. 
Originally  from  Lima,  Peru,  Rosa  (last  name  with- 
held) came  to  Canada  eight  years  ago.  Now  25, 
she  has  studied  fashion  design  at  the  Toronto  In- 
stitute of  the  Arts,  learning  silkscreening,  collage, 
and  installation  through  SKETCH.  She  hopes  to 
start  an  online  business  in  secondhand  clothing 
designs  and  accesssories.  Before  entering  the  pro- 
gram, Rosa  says  she  felt  rejected  by  mainstream 
employers  because  of  her  unusual  appearance. 
"People  shouldn't  judge  by  the  way  you  look,  just 
how  you  act  and  relate  to  other  people,"  she  said. 

For  youth  still  struggling,  the  solution  doesn't 
come  easy.  Langley  points  out  that  the  major 
gap  in  care  is  a  lack  of  long-term  youth  addic- 
tion treatment  centres.  No  such  programs  exist 
in  Toronto,  and  addiction  centres  throughout 
Ontario  have  waiting  lists  of  up  to  six  months. 
Ruttiman  points  to  a  need  for  preventative  and 
rehabilitative  care.  "They're  doing  the  only 
thing  they  know  how  to  do  in  those  big  infra- 
structures. They'll  put  a  band  aid  on  it  [...]  but 
it  doesn't  stop  the  root  of  the  problem."  Lankin 
argues  that  a  lack  of  affordable  housing  perpet- 
uates the  problem. 

SKETCH  was  one  of  the  arts  programs 
threatened  by  the  Conservative  govern- 
ment's proposed  funding  cuts.  Homelessness 
affects  300,000  Canadians  of  all  age  groups,  a 
statistic  that  prompted  the  Toronto  Disaster 
Relief  Committee  to  declare  homelessness  a 
"national  disaster"  a  decade  ago.  Creative  ini- 
tiatives offer  new  approaches  to  community 
development  and  rehabilitation.  When  asked 
about  her  solution,  Rosa's  answer  is  simple: 
"Support  the  arts!" 
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Survival  of  the  cutest 

Being  marginalized  in  the  'marketplace'  may  lead  to  liealth  compromises,  prof  finds 


RYANMACISAAC 

Being  unattractive  can  lead 
to  unhealthy  sexual  prac- 
tices in  urban  gay  males,  ac- 
cording to  a  recent  study  by 
U  of  T  sociology  professor 
Adam  Isaiah  Green. 

The  study,  entitled  "Health 
and  Sexual  Status  in  an  Ur- 
bcui  Gay  Enclave:  An  Appli- 
cation of  the  Stress  Process 
Model"  cind  published  in  the 
Journal  of  Health  and  Socicil 
Behavior,  is  the  product  of 
three  years  of  observation 
cind  interviews  in  a  gay  com- 
munity he  calls  "the  Village." 
For  many  of  its  members, 
sexuality  and  social  life  are 
intertwined. 

Green  outlines  factors  that  contrib- 
ute to  a  gay  male's  unattractiveness, 
specifically  age,  ethnicity,  physical  fit- 
ness, and  social  class.  These  factors, 
he  argues,  influence  one's  "desirabil- 
ity." He  outlines  a  Village  status  struc- 
ture that  favours  young,  fit  Caucasians 
of  a  higher  social  class. 

"For  instance  a  man  over  50  can 
have  a  really  hard  time  in  the  urban 


Concordia  Student  Union  tackling 
financial  iiregularities 

Lawyers  swore  the  Concordia  Student 
Union  executives  and  council  members 
to  secrecy  during  a  closed-door  portion 
of  a  Nov.  12  meeting,  according  to  the 
university's  student  paper  the  Link.  The 
paper  cited  an  unnamed  source,  who 
claimed  that  the  discussion  and  confi- 
dentiality agreement  revolved  around 
Irregularities  with  the  union's  budget. 
CSU's  president  Kenyana  Kashfi  is  ex- 
pected to  make  an  announcement  about 
the  alleged  irregularities  soon. 

The  Link  quoted  a  second  anony- 
mous source,  identified  as  a  union 
council  member,  who  confirmed  that 
he'd  signed  a  confidentiality  ^reement 
about  the  off-record  discussion. 

The  last  time  such  irregularities 
made  news  was  in  2000,  when  Sheryll 
Navidad,  the  union's  VP  finance,  em- 
bezzled more  than  $193,000.  Navidad 
was  charged  with  fraud  in  2001  and 
convicted  in  2004. 
—ANDRE  BOVEE-BEGUN 

The  ugly  truth  may  cost  Olivieri 
another  $500,000 

Apotex  has  launched  a  fresh  legal  at- 
tack on  popular  U  of  T  whistleblower  Dr. 
Nancy  Olivieri.  Olivieri  could  stand  to 
lose  half  a  million  dollars  in  a  new  law- 
suit for  disparagement  in  violation  of  a 
2004  settlement  between  her  and  Apo- 


'DEMOCRACY'  -  CONTINUED  FROM  P6 1 

ate  that  she  had  been  asked  to  partici- 
pate as  an  "individual,"  rather  than  as 
the  student  union  president.  "Student 
unions  should  appoint  their  own  rep- 
resentatives to  such  a  committee  and 
report  back,  seek  guidance,  direction, 
and  approval  to  such  an  important  mat- 
ter as  policies  that  guide  the  collection 


Prof.  Adam  Green  says  there's  a  lesson  in  this  stash 
of  gay  glamour  mags.  His  latest  research  shows  that 
standards  of  attractiveness  could  be  a  cause  for 
unhealthy  sexual  behaviour  in  urban  gay  communities 


gay  downtown,  and  Asian  men  report 
they're  marginalized  in  the  status 
structure,"  Prof.  Green  said. 

Less  desirable  males  can  suffer 
from  depression  or  substance  abuse 
as  a  result  of  repeated  rejection  in  the 
"sexual  marketplace."  The  most  so- 
bering conclusion  Green  draws  is  that 
less  desirable  men  can  sometimes  en- 
gage in  unsafe  sex  to  compensate  for 
their  undesirability  factors. 


tex.  The  lawsuit  says  that  Olivieri  "either 
directly  disparaged  Apotex  and/or  [the 
drug]  Deferiproneor  acquiesced  or  con- 
sented to  the  disparagement." 

In  1996  Olivieri  was  fired  from  U  of  T 
and  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children  for 
going  public  with  a  drug's  adverse  side 
effects,  therefore  breaching  her  confi- 
dentiality agreement  with  Apotex. 

Ontario  courts  ordered  Apotex  on  Fri- 
day to  pay  Olivieri  $800,000  in  damages 
as  agreed  in  the  2004  settlement. 

"It  means  not  only  can  [Olivieri]  not 
talk  about  the  factual  things  that  hap- 
pened to  her,  she  can't  participate  in 
conferences  on  academic  freedom 
where  there  is  no  reference  to  her  case 
at  all,"  Jim  Turk,  executive  director  of 
the  Canadian  Association  of  University 
Teachers,  told  the  Globe  and  Mail.  "To 
be  threatened  with  serious  legal  action 
in  this  way  essentially  means  the  only 
option  is  to  be  silent." 
— SARON  GHEBRESSELLASSIE 

U.S.  high  school  students  okay  with 


A  recent  survey  of  U.S.  high  school 
students  shows  a  startling  trend  in  aca- 
demic ethics.  The  Josephson  Institute 
surveyed  29,760  students  at  100  differ- 
ent schools  and  found  that  64  per  cent 
of  students  admitted  to  cheating  on  a 
test,  up  from  60  per  cent  in  2006.  Ninety- 
three  per  cent  of  students  also  said  that 
they  had  no  ethical  qualms  about  what 


of  fees,"  said  Hudson. 

Misak  said  she  believes  there  was 
nothing  controversial  about  the  ap- 
pointments. "It's  my  committee.  I  can 
seek  advice  from  whoever  I  want  to 
ask  advice  from.  I  invited  the  people 
who  I  thought  would  be  wonderful  on 
it,  including  student  leaders  and  faculty 
with  the  most  expertise  and  progres- 
sive inclinations." 


Those  doing  gay  social 
work,  he  said,  need  to 
start  considering  sexual 
attractiveness  as  part  of 
an  individual's  sense  of 
community.  He  also  noted 
that  further  research  may 
show  similar  patterns  in 
heterosexual  or  lesbian 
cultures,  although  other 
factors  need  to  be  con- 
sidered such  as  material 
wealth. 

Green  has  amassed  a 
large  collection  of  posters, 
magazines,  and  flyers  from 
the  Village,  some  of  which 
he  showed  The  Varsity.  Ev- 
ery image  was  of  young, 
fit,  white  models. 
For  gay  males  who  don't  meet  this 
criteria,  "it  communicates  an  erotic 
ideal  that  they  don't  fit  into  and 
indeed  what  they'll  find  [is]  they 
have  much  less  control  over  who 
approaches  them  or  their  ability  to 
seek  out  a  desired  partner." 

"It's  a  feeling  of  disempowerment 
and  of  marginality  and  in  some 
cases  it  can  be  quite  consistent  and 
quite  severe." 


they  were  doing.  Other  surveys  com- 
pleted in  the  past  show  that  between  50 
and  76  per  cent  of  students  are  found  to 
cheat.  All  these  surveys  show  a  similar 
trend:  cheating  is  on  the  rise. 

This  survey  also  showed  that  30  per 
cent  of  high  school  students  admitted  to 
having  stolen  from  a  grocery  store. 
—CHARLEY  WANG 

First  NatransUni  Censured 

For  the  first  time  in  almost  three  de- 
cades, the  Canadian  Association  of  Uni- 
versity Teachers  has  voted  unanimously 
to  censure  the  First  Nations  University 
of  Canada.  According  to  CAUT  execu- 
tive director  Jim  Turk,  "The  problem  is 
that  it's  an  institution  that  does  not  have 
any  reasonable  degree  of  autonomy 
from  the  government  that  created  it, 
the  Federation  of  Saskatchewan  Indian 
Nations."  University  academics  will  be 
asked  to  decline  any  invitations  to  teach 
or  speak  at  the  university  as  well  as  any 
awards  offered.  The  CAUT  represents 
faculty  members  at  more  than  120  Cana- 
dian universities  and  colleges. 

"Censure  is  a  measure  of  last  resort 
used  only  when  we  are  faced  with  viola- 
tions of  principles  that  are  fundamental 
to  higher  education,"  said  Turk. 

In  October  of  this  year,  the  gov- 
ernment of  Saskatchewan  put  in  $2 
million  to  bail  out  the  cash-strapped 
institution. 
— MILEN  FOTO 


"The  first  committee  was  gate- 
crashed by  people  who  weren't  on  it," 
said  Misak.  The  meeting  was  a  closed- 
door  meeting,  and  outsiders  were  not 
allowed  to  attend. 

Hudson  said  that  for  the  moment, 
she  would  respond  by  asking  for  more 
time  to  be  able  to  take  the  matter  to  the 
board. 

WITH  FILES  FROM  NAUSHAD  ALI  HUSEIN 


'CAMH'- CONTINUED  FROM  PGl 

resources  at  CAMH,  told  the  media 
that  CAMH  had  implemented  a  work- 
place violence  prevention  strategy  and 
trained  staff  in  time  for  a  deadline  this 
February. 

"We  have  a  lot  of  processes  and  train- 
ing in  place  to  make  things  as  safe  as 


possible,"  Preston  told  the  CBC.  "Can  we 
do  better?  Certainly.  Can  we  do  more? 
Definitely.  Will  we  be  doing  more?  Abso- 
lutely." 

ONA  told  The  Varsity  that  although 
CAMH  does  have  a  violence  prevention 
policy,  it  lacks  such  a  program.  This 
would  entail  in-depth  risk  assessments, 
routine  equipment  assessments  and 


training  staff. 

While  the  ONA  applauded  the  charges 
laid  by  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Labour, 
many  are  critical  of  the  charges  which, 
if  implemented,  will  ciffect  an  agency 
that  funds  research  on  mental  health  is- 
sues. Others  wonder  how  much  potential 
charges  may  affect  funding  for  security 
and  safety  programs. 


Universite  d'Ottawa      University  of  Ottawa 

How  we  approach  our  interests  says 
a  lot  about  us.  Are  you  the  type  to 
get  satisfaction  fronn  systematic 
work — sorting  information,  defining 
and  finding  new  patterns?  Or  do  you 
prefer  the  creative  process,  developing 
ideas  through  inspiration? 

It  Starts 


u  Ottawa 
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CLASSIFIEDS 


HELP  WANTED 


TUTORING 


CHRISTMAS  GIFT  WRAPPERS 

Creative  individuals,  locations  -  Down- 
town Toronto,  North  York,  Brampton. 
Managers  to  $11.25/hour  +  bonuses. 
Wrappers  to  $9.45/hour  Full  &  Part  Time 
Avail  -  December  1  -  24.  TO  APPLY,  GO 
TO:  www.TorontoWraps.com 

CLUB  AND  CONCERT  SECURITY- 
IMMEDIATE  OPENINGS 

Nightwatch  Security  is  looking  for 
high-energy,  outgoing  individuals  who 
love  the  club  scene  to  work  Thursday 
to  Sunday  nights  downtown.  Must  be 
over  18  with  no  criminal  record.  Email 
resume  to  peter@nightwatchsecurity.ca 
or  call  416-949-1922 


GET  HELP  NOW 
TUTOR.  35  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE 

Specializing  in  MATH  135,  CHM  139,  ECO 
220.  Past  tests  and  exams  with  solutions 
available  for  practice.  (416)  785-8898. 

MATH.  STATS,  AND  SCIENCE  TUTOR 
AVAILABLE 

All  first  and  second  year  courses,  includ- 
ing organic  chemistry  and  statistics.  Ask 
about  our  downtown  satellite  office. 
www.mostly-math.com  416-502-1717 

MCAT.  TOEFL,  lELTS.  GRE 
AND  GMAT  TUTORING 

No  minimum  hours  to  sign  up  for,  pay-as- 
you-go  system,  resources  supplied. 
www.mostly-math.com  416-502-1717 


FOR  SALE 


EDITING 


VINYL  RECORDS  &  CDs 

High  quality,  hand-picked  selec- 
tion. Major  &  minor  musical  genres. 
We  buy  and  sell.  3  minutes  S  of  College 
&  St.  George,  18  Baldwin.  416-979-2822. 
Around  Again  Records. 


SERVICES 


PROFESSIONAL  WRITER 

with  three  degrees,  will  help  you  create 
a  logical,  well  structured  and  strongly 
argued  essay.  Proofreading  and  editing 
also  offered.  416  766-8330 


EXPERT  PROFESSIONAL  EDITING 

From  format  to  style,  of  academic  arti- 
cles, theses,  and  dissertations.  Graduate 
students  only.  APA,  MLA  styles  are  spe- 
cialties. Mary  Anne  Carswell,  MA,  MEd, 
mcarswell@sympatico.ca,  416-303-3106. 

THE  PAPER  EDITING  SERVICE 

This  expert  service  specializes  in  edit- 
ing/proofreading undergraduate  uni- 
versity and  college  papers.  Any  size, 
any  genre,  any  deadline,  this  affordable 
service  can  help  you  get  the  marks  you 
deserve!  E-mail  paper_editing_service@ 
sympatico.ca 


VARSITY  CLASSIFIEDS  cost  $12.00  for  twenty-five  words.  $0.25  for  each 
additional  word.  Rates  include  one  line  of  bold  type  for  the  ad  header. 
No  copy  changes  after  submission.  Submit  ads  by  email,  mail  or  phone. 
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VARSITY  COMMENT 


varsitycomment@gmail.com 


What  a  term  it  was 


This  was  quite  the  semester  to  be  a 
student  editor  (i.e.  an  overworked 
nerd  with  sagging  grades).  We  fret- 
ted about  the  human  cost  of  the 
economic  meltdown;  unearthed 
ASSU's  election-tampering;  sighed 
about  a  largely  uneventful,  but  nev- 
ertheless disappointing  Canadian 
election;  lamented  David  Naylor's 
corporate-friendly,  "Harvard  of  the 
Norths-obsessed  agenda.  Toward 
2030,  as  it  gained  Governing  Coun- 
cil's inevitable  approval;  and,  of 


•EDITORIAL- 

course,  witnessed  Barack  Obama 
win  the  presidency,  covering  the 
historic  moment  with  pride.  As  the 
term  skids  to  a  rocky  finish,  the  in- 
trigue continues  to  build.  Obama 
unveiled  his  administration  to  a 
world  waiting  with  bated  breath 
for  him  to  succeed  or  fail,  and  our 
own  government  redeemed  itself 
for  a  dull  election  season  by  nearly 


self-destructing.  Regrettably,  The 
Varsity  won't  be  publishing  when 
the  results  of  next  week's  vote 
take  effect — when  Dion  becomes 
the  most  unlikely  Prime  Minister 
in  Canadian  history,  or  Harper  as- 
sumes the  former's  milquetoast 
reputation  by  proroguing  Parlia- 
ment— but  there'll  be  plenty  to  talk 
about  when  we  return  from  our 
vacations.  Of  course,  most  of  the 
headlines  lately  have  been  nothing 
to  joke  about.  Over  170  lives  were 


lost  during  the  recent  Mumbai 
terrorist  attacks,  the  aftermath  of 
which  will  surely  see  India-Paki- 
stan relations  disintegrate  further, 
while  worries  mount  over  the  state 
of  South  Asia.  The  Israeli  blockade 
of  the  Gaza  Strip  continues,  while 
Gazans  continue  to  suffer.  In  the 
United  States,  recession  is  official; 
in  Canada,  it's  forecasted. 

There's  no  shortage  of  remind- 
ers that  our  exam  woes  are  in- 
consequential, though  the  stress 


remains.  Be  sure  to  take  a  few 
drops  of  oil  of  oregano  between 
Red  Bulls,  and  get  to  the  gym  once 
in  awhile — the  AC  if  you're  serious. 
Hart  House  if  you're  not.  Don't  for- 
get, we're  nearing  the  home  stretch. 
Soon  these  ephemeral  worries  will 
dissolve  like  snowflakes  on  shiver- 
ing skin,  and  the  utter  futility  of  all 
human  endeavours  will  once  again 
be  laid  bare  before  us. 

HAPPY  HOLIDAYS! 


Harper's  last  stand 


Despite  the  Tories'  struggling  cries,  a  Liberal-NDP  coalition  is  the  best  way  to  lead  this  country  through  economic  turmoil 


DYLAN  ROBERTSON 


"They  want  to  take  power,  not  earn 
it,"  cinnounced  a  flustered  Stephen 
Harper  in  the  foyer  of  the  House  of 
Commons  last  Friday.  He  was  refer- 
ring to  a  deal  in  the  making,  signed 
on  Monday,  wherein  the  Liberals  and 
NDP  would  join  forces  to  form  a  coali- 
tion government  with  the  support  of 
the  Bloc  Quebecois. 

Quit  your  whining.  Harper. 

The  coalition  vote  was  supposed 
to  be  held  this  Monday,  although  it's 
been  delayed  for  a  week.  Since  then. 
Harper  has  scrambled  for  a  way  to 
hold  on  to  power.  Meanwhile,  the  co- 
alition deal  has  developed,  and  pub- 
lic support  is  growing. 

This  crisis  started  because  the 
Conservatives,  who  were  elected 
to  resolve  the  troubled  economy, 
presented  an  unsatisfactory  fiscal 
update.  The  plan  proposed  cutting 
spending,  limiting  rights  for  public 
workers  to  strike,  and  tightening 
pay  equity. 

None  of  these  proposals  were  well 
received,  and  neither  was  the  policy 
to  reduce  public  funding  for  politi- 
cal parties.  This  move  would  have 
benefited  the  wealthy  Conservative 
Party  and  greatly  afflicted  the  over- 
budget  Liberals,  along  with  the  grow- 
ing Greens.  Although  Harper  claimed 
this  is  what  triggered  the  deal,  party 
funding  is  not  the  issue. 

With  a  looming  economic  crisis, 
it's  time  for  Canadians  to  join  to- 
gether against  the  storm.  It's  about 
time  the  left-wing  parties  reached 
some  sort  of  coalition.  Jack  Layton 
flat-out  refused  to  do  so  during  the 


election,  causing  anyone  who  didn't 
want  Harper  (read:  the  majority 
of  Canadians)  to  split  their  votes 
between  the  Liberals,  Bloc,  and 
Greens.  Many  resorted  to  a  pathetic 
attempt  at  strategic  voting. 

Election  night  left  Canadians  bit- 
ter— $300  million  spent,  and  for 
what?  The  Conservatives  still  have 
a  minority,  the  Greens  still  have  no 
seats  despite  growing  support,  and 
the  left-wing  parties  are  engaged  in 
the  same  power  struggle  as  before. 

This  raises  an  important  question: 
why  are  we  against  coalition  govern- 
ments? They  work  for  Italy,  Japan, 
Turkey,  Israel,  Pakistan,  and  India, 
along  with  most  of  northern  Europe. 
The  only  federal  coalition  in  Cana- 
dian history  was  during  World  War  I, 
under  high-pressure  circumstances. 
Coalitions  use  consensus-based  poli- 
tics. As  one  look  at  our  political  par- 
ties shows,  Canadians  need  consen- 


sus more  than  anything  right  now. 

Of  course,  the  left-wing  parties 
have  different  priorities.  Each  group 
spoke  viciously  against  the  others, 
but  their  platforms  are  quite  alike. 
With  a  looming  financial  crisis  that 
demands  action,  it  only  makes  sense 
for  parties  to  work  together  to  save 
the  country  from  ineffective  Conser- 
vative governance. 

Critics  argue  that  a  coalition  will 
cause  a  schism.  None  of  the  left- 
wing  parties  are  led  by  individuals 
from  Western  Canada,  the  only  sig- 
nificantly prosperous  region  of  the 
country.  Western  Canadians  may  feel 
that  they  don't  have  a  voice,  and  the 
Bloc's  involvement  suggests  a  closer 
step  towards  separation. 

But  that's  not  likely  to  occur.  The 
unity  of  Canadians,  despite  how 
much  they  despise  each  other,  is 
not  threatened.  We  are  united  in 
crisis.  We  are  fighting  a  war  on  eco- 


nomic disaster.  And  during  a  war,  a 
country  unties. 

Those  fighting  for  the  Conserva- 
tives to  maintain  power  are  mainly 
social  conservatives.  Their  frustra- 
tions stem  from  Harper  doing  little  to 
serve  their  interest.  But  keeping  him 
in  his  place  certainly  won't  change 
anything. 

The  person  central  to  the  coali- 
tion debate,  however,  is  not  Stephen 
Harper.  Governor  General  Michaelle 
Jean  will  make  the  decision.  The 
fundamental  rule  of  our  democratic 
parliamentary  system  is  that  the 
prime  minister  must  have,  and  dem- 
onstrate, confidence  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  This  rule  is  widely  un- 
known, and  has  led  to  dreadful  confu- 
sion among  Canadians. 

The  GG  isn't  supposed  to  base 
her  decisions  on  public  opinion, 
but  rather  parliamentary  opinion. 
If  the  publicly  elected  MPs  don't 
have  confidence  in  the  prime  minis- 
ter, there  is  no  democracy,  and  the 
system  doesn't  work.  It  is  the  GG's 
role  to  find  a  way  to  make  the  sys- 
tem funtion.  This  means  dissolving 
parliament  to  cause  an  election,  un- 
less there  is  an  alternative  option 
for  establishing  confidence. 

Assuming  this  coalition  is  put  in 
place,  Dion  is  set  to  take  the  reigns. 
Although  he  proved  himself  a  poor 
campaigner,  most  political  scientists 
agree  he  has  the  intellect  and  poli- 
cies needed  to  help  Canada,  at  least 
temporarily.  The  question  of  who  will 
lead  the  government  after  he  steps 
down  next  year  remains  unanswered, 
although  it  would  be  surprising  if  this 
coalition  lasted  that  long.  A  coalition 
of  three  parties — one  socialist,  one 


separatist,  and  one  wracked  by  in- 
fighting— evokes  the  image  of  three 
blind  mice. 

As  soon  as  the  financial  crisis  is 
dealt  with,  we  will  without  a  doubt  be 
headed  for  another  election.  Hope- 
fully we  can  finally  have  one  based  on 
the  two  most  pressing  issues:  the  en- 
vironment, and  electoral  reform.  Un- 
til then,  let's  get  Harper  a  tissue,  and 
help  the  rest  do  what's  necessary. 


•LETTERS- 

A  chronic  problem 
unaddressed 

Re:  Kindred  Cafe  up  in  smoke? 

In  your  article  Kindred  Cafe  "Up  in 
Smoke"  published  in  Wednesday's 
Varsity,  you  neglected  to  mention 
the  allegations  against  the  Kindred 
Cafe  which  led  to  its  being  raided. 
The  police  allege  that  an  operative 
of  theirs  was  able  to  purchase  food- 
stuffs containing  marijuana  directly 
from  the  cafe.  I  don't  think  it  was  a 
good  thing  that  this  raid  occurred, 
but  coverage  of  this  event  should 
mention  the  rationale  put  forward 
by  the  police — ostensibly,  they 
weren't  raiding  it  just  because  the 
cafe  let  people  smoke  up  there. 
This  was  not  made  clear  by  your 
article. 

Brad  Hannigan-Daley 


21  Sussex  Avenue,  Suite  306 
Toronto,  ON  M5S1J6 
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Dream  tower  revisited 

33  years  later,  Rochdale  College  remains  a  shining  example  for  student  activists 


The  last  issue  of  a  Rochdale  zine,  four  months  before  the  college  was  shut  for  good. 


Over  the  past  year,  the  University  of  Toronto  has 
cracked  down  on  student  dissension  to  a  worri- 
some degree.  Last  March's  Simcoe  Hall  sit-in — a 
peaceful  protest  against  rising  student  housing 
costs — ended  in  the  arrest  of  14  activists  who 
are  currently  facing  criminal  charges  (carrying 
sentences  of  up  to  15  years)  and  the  threat  of 
expulsion.  Prohibitively  expensive  security  fees 
have  been  imposed  on  "controversial"  events  on 
campus,  and  posters  criticizing  a  U  of  T  donor  for 
legitimate  reasons  were  removed  by  the  adminis- 
tration. Groups  like  AlwaysQuestion  and  Ontario 
Public  Interest  Research  Group  have  been  under 
fire  for  organizing  protests.  And  despite  over- 
whelming student  opposition,  senior  administra- 
tion continues  to  push  its  agenda.  Though  an  UT- 
SU-organized  plebiscite  showed  that  93  per  cent 
of  students,  faculty,  and  workers  opposed  David 
Naylor's  corporate-friendly  Towards  2030  plan,  it 
was  still  approved  by  Governing  Council  (which 
reserves  eight  seats  out  of  50  for  students). 

U  of  T's  administrators  continue  to  tell  the  uni- 
versity community  that  their  protests  are  unnec- 
essary, and  that  student  activists  are  too  radical 
to  be  taken  seriously.  They  are  wrong.  Histori- 
cally, almost  every  major  student  victory  at  U  of 
T  hcis  been  the  result  of  grassroots  campciigns. 
On-campus  daycare  was  created  due  to  occu- 
pation of  university  buildings  in  1970.  In  1972, 
undergraduates  won  access  to  Robarts  Library 
by  organizing  sit-ins  and  a  general  assembly  at 
Convocation  Hall.  An  end  to  the  men-only  poli- 
cy at  Hart  House  in  1972,  campus  space  for  the 
Women's  Centre  in  1986,  U  of  T  divestment  from 
Apartheid  South  Africa  in  1987,  and  the  adoption 
of  the  first  anti-sweatshop  policy  by  a  Canadian 
university  in  2000  were  all  won  by  sit-ins.  Since 
U  of  T's  foundation,  students'  most  significcuit 
protests  were  about  creating  their  own  solutions 
to  the  issues  they  faced.  And  there  once  was  an 
effective,  student-organized  counterpoint  to  uni- 
versity bureaucracy:  Rochdale  College,  a  free, 
cooperative  college  near  campus. 

Forty  years  ago,  U  of  T  students  took  on  the 
university's  top-down  approach  directly.  Bypass- 
ing their  symbolic,  but  ultimately  futile  positions 
in  university  governance,  they  created  their  own 
alternative.  In  a  society  where  inequality  was 
deepening,  Rochdale  had  an  open-door  policy. 
Onlookers  attacked  Rochdale  as  a  '"hippie  heav- 
en," "a  haven  for  dropouts,"  and  a  "place  where 
people  went  to  buy  drugs."  But  while  the  college 
attracted  its  share  of  deadbeats,  these  critics 
missed  the  point:  Rochdale  was  an  experiment  in 
freedom,  representing  a  vision  we  are  still  fight- 
ing for. 

For  the  first  time  in  history,  students  had  be- 


come the  owners  of  a  six-million-dollar  college. 
They  had  complete  self-governance,  with  their 
own  police  force  and  court. 

Rochdale's  government  policy  was  decided  at 
open  assemblies.  All  members  of  the  co-operative 
were  invited  to  attend,  participate  in  debate,  and 
vote.  Academically,  Rochdale  was  just  as  free:  it 
offered  no  structured  courses,  curriculum,  ex- 
ams, degrees,  or  traditional  teaching  faculty. 

A  revolutioneiry  spirit  had  overtaken  much 


of  North  America,  and  student  movements  had 
yielded  over  300  tuition-free  universities  across 
the  continent.  Rochdale,  right  in  our  own  back- 
yard, was  the  largest,  and  arguably,  the  most  suc- 
cessful. Free  universities  offered  student-orga- 
nized classes,  but  did  not  issue  degrees.  Anyone 
could  obtain  a  BA  from  Rochdale  by  donating  $25 
to  the  college  and  cmswering  a  skill-testing  ques- 
tion (such  as  "What  is  the  capital  of  Canada"); 
MAs  were  earned  by  a  donation  of  $50,  and  a 


skill-testing  question  of  the  applicant's  choice.  A 
PhD  could  be  had  for  $100,  no  questions  asked. 

Rochdale  became  fertileground  for  free  thought 
and  radical  idealism.  Traditional  professors  were 
replaced  by  "Resource  People "  from  various  aca- 
demic and  non-academic  backgrounds,  who  led 
informal  discussion  groups  on  a  wide  variety  of 
subjects.  It  offered  a  catalogue  of  courses  that 
would  never  be  offered  for  credit  at  mcunstrecun 
schools,  and  students  built  their  own  degrees. 
Everyone  at  Rochdale  was  both  a  student  and  a 
teacher:  it  wcis  co-operative  living,  a  democracy 
where  students  called  the  shots.  Moreover,  it 
was  egalitarian,  as  oppressed  and  working-class 
pupils  were  offered  free  alternative  education.  It 
was  a  radical  think  tank,  a  place  to  discuss  cul- 
tural movements  past,  and  to  experiment  with 
workable  alternatives  to  the  status  quo. 

There  were  many  attempts  to  shut  down 
Rochdale,  but  it  survived  for  seven  years,  from 
1968  to  1975.  As  the  college  became  the  target  of 
police  invasions  and  mass  evictions,  it  remained 
the  symbol  of  an  era.  The  U  of  T  governing 
body,  outraged  at  Rochdale's  open-door  policy, 
locked  down  the  college  and  issued  keys  to  resi- 
dents only.  In  response,  tenants  began  to  copy 
and  distribute  the  keys  freely.  Undeterred,  the 
governing  council  set  up  a  paid  security  force 
on  a  24-hour  alert  (ironically,  some  of  these 
security  officers  were  bikers  at  Rochdale).  Resi- 
dents were  often  subjected  to  harassment,  and 
police  raids  were  common — in  the  early  days, 
cops  were  frequently  welcomed  with  balloons 
and  confetti  and,  in  one  case,  a  cake  that  read 
"Welcome  52  Division."  Tenants  started  a  peti- 
tion to  stop  police  harassment,  but  the  police 
would  have  conducted  the  investigation  them- 
selves. Eventually,  the  college  was  closed  due 
to  political  pressure,  and  on  May  30,  1975,  po- 
lice carried  the  last  residents  from  the  building 
by  force.  The  doors  were  welded  shut,  and  the 
building  remained  empty  for  years.  Today,  it's 
an  apartment  building  named  after  a  senator. 

Nothing  like  Rochdale  has  happened  on  cam- 
pus since.  The  only  remnant  of  the  ambitious 
college  is  a  statue  of  an  unknown  student,  repre- 
senting the  one-time  attempt  to  create  a  home  for 
those  who  simply  Wcinted  to  exercise  their  right 
to  learn.  But  Rochdale  is  a  shining  example  for 
those  of  us  who  continue  to  agitate  for  change. 
The  work  we  do  as  activists  may  not  cilways  be 
easy,  fun,  or  rewarding,  but  it  is  our  responsibil- 
ity to  challenge  the  status  quo.  Without  students 
like  us,  the  university  is  impotent.  We  demand 
free  education  for  all,  without  barriers.  Rochdale 
demonstrated  that  this  is  achievable. 

Semra  Eylul  Sevi  is  a  member  of  the  "Fight  Fees  14. " 


Obama:  progressive  or  pragmatist? 

As  Obama's  team  takes  shape,  his  goals  begin  to  surface 


As  President-elect  Obama's  transition 
team  takes  on  the  seemingly  insur- 
mountable task  of  fixing  a  broken  coun- 
try, they'll  grapple  with  a  laundry  list 
of  requests  from  the  left  and  the  right. 
The  global  financial  meltdown,  military 
occupations  in  the  Middle  East,  and 
ecological  catastrophe  are  currently 
on  everyone's  mind. 

But  to  some,  there  is  a  much  more 
pressing  issue  at  hand.  Conserva- 
tives say  that  President-elect  Barack 
Obama  mustn't  steer  too  far  to  the  left: 
America  is  a  centre-right  nation,  and 
must  be  governed  based  on  centre- 
right  principles.  After  the  Republicans' 
tremendous  loss  on  election  night,  the 
pundits  could  only  comfort  themselves 
with  denial.  But  there's  no  denying  that 
on  November  4,  the  United  States  sent 


a  powerful  message  to  the  Republican 
establishment  and  the  international 
community,  demanding  a  new  direc- 
tion in  governance  and  a  progressive 
face  in  the  era  of  21st  century  politics. 

While  the  lengthy  campaigning  en- 
abled voters  to  better  engage  in  the 
political  process,  the  desire  for  pro- 
gressive action  and  rejection  of  con- 
servative ideology  was  evident.  Poll 
after  poll  indicates  that  Americans 
want  universal  healthcare  coverage, 
income  redistribution,  financial  regu- 
lation, energy  reform,  and  a  diplomat- 
ic approach  to  foreign  policy.  These  is- 
sues are  at  the  core  of  the  progressive 
movement,  and  Obama's  campaign 
reflected  these  emerging  goals.  With 
the  financial  burden  weighing  heavily 
on  his  shoulders,  Obama  needs  to  be 
prepared  to  make  short-  and  long-term 
investments  to  get  the  country  back 


on  track.  He  has  to  start  by  amassing  a 
cabinet  filled  with  innovative  thinkers 
and  like-minded  intellectuals  to  help 
shape  the  new  agenda. 

While  some  recent  appointees  have 
been  less-than-stellar  selections,  it  is 
worth  noting  that  Obama  appears  to 
be  naming  the  most  diverse  cabinet 
in  history,  appointing  bipartisan  and 
pragmatic  figures.  Tom  Daschle  for 
health  and  human  services  secretary 
is  a  sound  choice,  as  he  has  long  been 
a  fierce  proponent  of  affordable  public 
healthcare.  Janet  Napolitano,  Obama's 
nominee  for  secretary  of  homeland 
security,  is  a  wise  selection  as  well.  As 
Governor  of  Arizona,  a  western  state 
with  illegal  immigration  woes,  she 
could  redirect  attention  to  a  domestic 
concern  that's  virtually  vanished  from 
the  news.  Some  in  his  economic  inner 
circle,  like  future  National  Economic 


Council  head  Larry  Summers  and 
Treasury  Secretary  nominee  Timothy 
Geithner,  while  holding  impressive 
credentials,  are  proponents  of  finan- 
cial deregulation,  and  arguably  tied 
to  the  Wall  Street  scandal.  Will  they 
implement  the  right  policies  to  get  the 
country  out  of  this  mess? 

President  Bush's  defense  secretary 
Robert  Gates  will  retain  his  role  in  the 
new  administration.  A  supporter  of 
bloated  military  budgets,  nuclear  weap- 
ons, and  an  ongoing  occupation  in  Iraq, 
his  misguided  Republican  worldview 
may  interfere  with  Obama's  plans  for 
tough  diplomacy.  As  the  saying  goes, 
only  time  will  tell.  However,  forward 
thinking  has  not  been  forgotten.  For  the 
first  time  in  history,  the  President-elect 
will  appoint  a  chief  technology  officer 
to  oversee  the  IT  sector  and  maintain 
competitiveness  with  booming  tech- 


nology industries  in  Asia.  Google  CEO 
Eric  Schmidt  could  put  his  ingenuity 
and  tech  smarts  to  great  use  by  help- 
ing the  administration  into  the  21st  cen- 
tury. Obama  has  continuously  stressed 
the  need  for  a  transparent  and  Inter- 
net/blogger-friendly  government,  and 
with  plans  to  keep  a  laptop  in  the  Oval 
Office,  it  is  likely  that  the  White  House 
website  will  look  more  like  Facebook 
than  a  stagnant  collection  of  press  re- 
leases and  documents. 

While  he  may  value  intellectual- 
ism  and  competency  over  ideology, 
Obama's  promise  to  turn  the  page  on 
the  old  Washington  and  look  ahead 
towards  a  new  and  improved  country 
seems  difficult  to  fulfill.  As  the  transi- 
tion rolls  on  and  more  names  start  to 
float  in  the  news,  the  decisions  Obama 
makes  will  ultimately  define  him,  as  an 
individual  and  as  a  president. 
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"I  am  not 


Ceramic  "I'm  Not  a  Paper  Cup' 

$24  at  Teatro  Verde.  Hazelton  Lanes 
Perfect  for  fans  of  surrealist  art.  this 
ingenious  mug  lool<s  like  a  take-away, 
but  IS  made  with  sturdy  ceramic. 
We  love  the  snappy  rubber  lid  and 
streamlined  design.  This  elevated  mug 
belongs  in  a  swanky  bureau— or  at  a 
Robarts  Library  cubicle. 


Cuisinart  Griddler  4-in-l  Grill 

$149-99.  Canadian  Tire 

Ideal  for  those  with  limited  counter  space,  in 
addition  to  being  a  fancy  European  grilled 
cheese  maker,  this  4-in-l  quadruples  as  a 
contact  grill,  flat  grill,  and  griddle  It'll  make  its 
owner  look  like  a  culinary  star  and  with  it's 
dishwasher-safe  plates,  less  of  a  slob. 


Don  Cherry's  Hockey  Stories 

$14.98.  Amazon.ca 

Don  Cherry  may  be  a  loudmouth  talking 
head,  but  he's  also  a  Canadian  hero. 
His  latest  book  takes  the  form  of  a 
meandering,  stream-of-consciousness 
rant,  as  the  CBC  hockey  icon  recounts 
his  most  fabled  tales  to  writer  Al 
Strachan. 


The  Pitchfork  500 

$1386.  Amazon.ca 

The  famed  music  criticism  site  finally 
publishes  its  own  elitist  take  on  the  greatest 
songs  of  all  time.  The  chronological  guide 
is  broken  up  by  interesting  mini-lists  that 
include  a  handy  guide  to  emo  and  famous 
career-killing  songs,  among  others 


Internet  Phone 

available  at  Urban  Outfitters.  $15 

Made  it  past  Thanksgiving'^^  Present  your  long- 
distance lover  with  a  skype-friendly  telephone, 
guaranteed  to  decrease  neck  pain  (but  not 
the  pain  in  your  heart)  The  perky  teal  colour 
and  80's  receptionist  steez  will  make  your 
cross-country  convos  seem  all  the  more 
romantic— until  you  hook  up  with  the  hottie 
across  the  hall,  that  is. 


Toronto  FC  long-sleeve  home  jersey 

'^.99,  mlsgearcom 


Nov'\  il,  ii  I -rofessional  "socc'  ,  come 

to  Tuioi  iLo,  help  your  sports  dhuiui  laJo  stop 
looking  like  such  a  noob 
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Nars  Safer  Multiple  Orgasm  Set 

$37.  Sephora 

Nars:  The  Multiple  Orgasm  stick  gives  the  best 
glow  and  chic  contraceptives  are  equally  cheeky. 
This  versatile  shade  suits  all  skin  tones  and  is  great 
on  lips  to  Some  things  are  best  in  multiples,  don't 
you  think'r' 


Law  School  In  A  Box 

$14.95.  Urban  Outfitters 

Why  bothering  shelling  out  thousands  of  dollars 
when  everything  you  need  to  know  is  encased 
inside  this  handy  portable  education  system?  With 
the  "Heroes  of  the  Courtoom"  trading  cards  and  the 
optional  "Law  School  Challenge  test",  your  friends  at 
Osgoode  are  as  credible  as  Celino  and  Barnes, 


Morocco  Macaroons 

99  Yorkville  Ave.  $2/each 

Two  things  we  can't  resist:  Parisian  garcons  and 
macaroons.  While  he  may  not  be  whizzing  by  on  a 
Vespa  anytime  soon,  these  macaroons  are  the  next 
best  thing.  Perfect  for  your  sweetie,  they  are  available 
individually  or  all  wrapped  up  in  darling  packaging 
from  Morocco. 


Global  Warming  Mug 

14.95.  Efston  Science 

Drink  from  Al  Gore's  nightmares. 
We  quote  from  the  website: 
"WATCH  Florida  get  swallowed 
by  the  Atlantic.  SEE  valuable 
California  waterfront  property 
turn  into  a  modern-day  Atlantis. 
WITNESS  Central  America 
dissolving  into  a  few  small  islands" 


J.M.  COETZEE 


The  Withdrawal  Method 

By  Pasha  Ma/la.  Anansi.  $29.95 

With  the  good  humor  of  David  Rakoff  and  finely-tuned  characterization 
of  Alice  Munro,  Canada's  Pasha  Malla  is  poised  for  literary  stardom 
His  first  collection  of  short  stories.  The  Withdrawal  Method  centers 
on  dudes  with  issues  of  all  stripes:  cortimitment,  time-travel,  and 
Russian  chess  mastery.  Think  of  Malla  as  a  Can-con  Woody  Allen. 


ilian  of 


Diary  of  a  Bad  Year 

ByJ.M.  Coetzee.  Viking.  $24.95 

Nobel  prize  winner  J.M.  Coetzee 
ratchets  up  the  malaise  with  a 
fictionalized  diary  by  the  aging 
Senor  C,  With  essays  that  analyze 
world  terrorism,  contrasted  to  his 
personal  confessions  of  sexual 
desire  towards  his  iavacious 
neighbour  Anya,  Coetzee  has 
created  a  heartbreaking  work  that 
transcends  the  bounds  of  narrative. 


GIANT  microbes 

$7.95.  giantmicrobes.com 

or  Science  City  (in  ttie  l-lolt  Renfrew  Centre) 

Plush  toys  have  never  been  so  gross— or  educational'  While  the 
age  group  these  are  actually  intended  for  remains  a  mystery 
it's  highly  likely  this  will  be  the  only  time  the  science  nerds  on 
your  list  will  appreciate  you  giving  them  Ebola,  Lyme  disease, 
or  Chlamydia. 


Shag  Pocket  Proof 

$40,  www.greensfiag.com 

Green  Shag  is  a  bespoke  boutique  beloved  by  Queen 
West  cads  We  think  your  Alfie  would  adore  this  silk 
pocket  protector  It  protects  his  gadgets  and  always 
maintains  that  elusive  pouf 


Batman:  The  Dark  Knight 

'JjJ6  95 

"Why  so  serious'?'"  While  critics  gushed  over  the  late 
Heath  Ledger's  star  turn  as  the  demented  Joker, 
Christopher  Nolan's  Batman  is  an  accomplished  piece 
of  film  noir,  slapstick  comedy  and  Bentham-level 
political  philosophy 


The  Sopranos:  The  Complete  Series 

$400 

Weighing  in  at  10  pounds,  this  33-disc.  86-episode 
DVD  set  of  the  acclaimed  HBO  crime  drama  could  also 
function  as  a  way  to  whack  Uncle  Junior.  Priced  at  $40 
an  hour,  it's  more  expensive  than  a  nice  cut  of  veal  but 
hey.  way  more  fulfilling 


Teko  Ecomerino  Light 
Hiking  Socks  (Women's) 

$13.50 

t4ountain  Equiptment  Co-op 

Getting  to  school  can  be  quite 
the  hike.  These  environmentally- 
progressive  socks  are  designed 
for  maximum  breathability  and 
durability  in  the  heels  and  toes. 


Complied  by  Jade  Colbert.  Rob  Duffy,  Chandler  Levack,  and  Mosha  Lundstrom-Halbert 
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WITH  JASMIN  BHAWRA 


Following  a  hearty  holiday  din- 
ner, many  find  themselves  sati- 
ated, lethargic,  and  a  little  tight 
in  the  waistband.  Nevertheless, 
this  doesn't  stop  us  from  devour- 
ing a  generous  serving  of  apple 
pie,  or  downing  a  glass  of  creamy 
eggnog.  Despite  having  stuffed 
yourself  to  the  limit,  why  is  there 
always  room  for  dessert? 

Ghrelin,  a  hormone  in  the  stom- 
ach responsible  for  stimulating 
appetite,  is  partly  accountable. 
Hungry  or  not,  ghrelin  causes 
the  brain  to  be  more  receptive 
to  visual  cues,  such  as  appealing 
desserts.  The  brain  responds  and 
relays  the  sensation  back  to  the 
stomach,  often  translating  to  the 
signal  that  stimulates  appetite. 
For  people  with  a  sweet  tooth, 
this  craving  is  hard  to  resist. 

Dr.  Jay  Gottfried  of  Univer- 
sity College  London  conducted  a 
study  of  the  neurological  impact 
of  "selective  satiation,"  or  what 
he  prefers  to  call  "the  restau- 
rant phenomenon."  MRIs  were 
performed  on  13  volunteers  and 
live  brain  activity  was  studied 
in  response  to  different  stimuli. 
Volunteers  were  shown  computer 
images  while  the  sweet  aromas  of 
ice  cream,  vanilla,  or  peanut  but- 
ter wafted  past  them. 

"At  various  points  before,  dur- 
ing, and  after  scanning  we  asked 
them  to  give  us  pleasantness 
ratings  for  the  smells,"  said  Got- 
tfried. "Unconsciously,  the  volun- 
teers began  to  associate  the  im- 
ages with  the  smells."  The  images 
that  appeared  when  a  pleasant 
aroma  was  present  received  high- 
er ratings.  When  the  volunteers 
ate  the  ice  cream  or  peanut  but- 
ter, brain  images  showed  a  strong 
emotional  response.  Additionally, 
the  impact  of  the  olfactory  stimu- 
lus was  weakened.  "A  person's 
response  to  the  peanut  butter 
odour  changed  after  eating  some 
peanut  butter,  but  a  vanilla  smell 
made  the  brain  light  up  again. 
Eventually,  the  abstract  picture 
associated  with  vanilla  evoked 
the  responses,  but  again  they 
weakened  after  the  volunteers 
ate,"  explained  Gottfried. 

The  study  found  that  the 
amygdala — the  area  of  the  brain 
that  processes  emotions — and 
the  orbitofrontal  cortex  were  stim- 
ulated in  response  to  the  sweet 
aromas.  Damage  to  either  of  these 
regions  could  cause  Kluver-Bucy 
syndrome,  whereby  patients  con- 
sume large  amounts  of  food  or 
attempt  to  eat  non-food  items.  Ab- 
normalities in  these  regions  are 
speculated  to  have  a  role  in  over- 
eating disorders. 

Another  study  conducted  at 
Queen's  University  suggests  a 
somewhat  bizarre  alternative. 
William  Ruddock  and  his  col- 
leagues investigated  the  hypothe- 
sis of  an  accessory  dessert  pouch 
either  in,  or  attached  to  the  stom- 
ach. While  this  pouch  would  not 
be  localized  in  any  anatomical  re- 
cord, Ruddock  and  his  colleagues 
used  a  dessert-like  substance 
termed  chocoglucofructogalacto- 
maltolactosucrografin  (or  Fudge- 
o-grafin)  in  an  attempt  to  visualize 
it.  Study  subjects  were  winners  of 
pie-eating  contests  who  claimed 
to  always  have  room  for  dessert. 
The  results  showed  that  there  was 
a  hollow  out-pouching  from  the 
antrum  of  the  stomach,  ranging 
from  150  to  1600  mL  in  size,  which 
they  called  the  "Pot  de  Creme." 


Making  snow  despite  the  elements 


NICOLE  HANBIDGE 

School  seems  a  world  away  when 
your  skis  cut  cleanly  through  a  thin 
coating  of  snow,  sending  up  a  show- 
er of  fresh,  white  powder.  But  what 
if  the  temperature  isn't  cold  enough 
for  snow  to  form?  Could  nature  real- 
ly sabotage  the  perfect  ski  holiday? 
Fortunately,  today's  technology  is  so 
advanced  that  Mother  Nature  is  no 
longer  in  complete  control  of  snow 
distribution.  Resorts  use  snow  ma- 
chines to  extend  the  length  of  the 
season,  while  ensuring  that  snow  is 
the  right  consistency  for  skiing  and 
snowboarding. 

Snow  is  naturally  produced  as 
cloud  temperatures  drop.  Water  va- 
pour condenses  into  droplets,  which 
remain  in  the  atmosphere  until  they 
grow  too  large.  Water  doesn't  actu- 
ally freeze  at  0°C,  but  at  much  lower 
temperatures.  In  clouds,  small  piec- 
es of  dirt,  bacteria,  and  other  small 
particles  called  nucleators  cause 
water  particles  to  group  together. 
These  particles  expend  energy  in 
their  attraction  to  nucleators,  caus- 
ing them  to  cool  until  they  form  ice 
crystals.  As  the  crystals  drift  within 
the  cloud,  more  water  molecules 
gather  around  them  to  form  a  snow- 
flake,  which  begins  to  fall  as  it  gets 
larger  and  heavier.  The  drop  will 
remain  a  snowflake,  provided  tem- 
peratures remain  cold  enough.  Oth- 
erwise, the  drop  falls  as  rain. 

The  snow  produced  by  machines 
is  the  same  as  naturally-produced 
snow.  Both  processes  require  only 
water  and  cold  air.  Traditional  snow 
machines,  or  snow  guns,  have  two 
hoses:  one  connected  to  a  water 


supply,  and  another  that  provides 
compressed  air.  This  air  pushes  the 
water  particles  tightly  together,  re- 
ducing their  ability  to  move.  When 
the  air  is  released,  the  particles 
spread,  and  can  move  more  freely. 
As  they  are  scattered  through  the 
air,  they  use  up  energy  and  absorb 
heat  from  their  environment.  Some 
resorts  use  airless  snow  guns,  which 
employ  nozzles  to  atomize  the  water 
stream  into  a  mist.  A  powerful  fan  lo- 
cated inside  the  gun  then  blows  the 
droplets  into  the  air.  This  design  is 
often  preferred,  as  it  doesn't  require 
a  supply  of  compressed  air. 

Although  these  powerful  ma- 
chines are  credited  with  longer 
ski  seasons  and  a  greater  variety 
of  trails,  there  are  limits  to  their 
snowmaking  abilities.  Just  as  par- 
ticular ground-weather  conditions 
are  needed  for  natural  snow,  snow 
machines  can  only  produce  snow  at 
certain  temperatures  and  humidity 
levels.  The  most  important  factor 
in  snowmaking  is  the  wet  bulb  tem- 
perature. Also  known  as  the  rela- 
tive humidity  level,  it  determines 
the  amount  of  water  vapour  in  the 
atmosphere.  When  there  is  more 
vapour  in  the  air,  water  or  snow 
cannot  evaporate  easily,  as  the  air 
is  already  saturated  with  water.  As 
a  result,  it  takes  longer  for  water 
to  cool  under  high  humidity  condi- 
tions, making  it  difficult  to  produce 
larger  quantities  of  snow.  Ideal 
snowmaking  conditions  necessitate 
temperatures  between  -10°  and 
-20°C  and  low  levels  of  humidity. 

Snow  machine  operators  have  to 
consider  more  than  just  the  envi- 
ronmental conditions.  They  must 


Snow  makers,  like  this  one  at  the  Nordic  Centre  in  Alberta,  keep  fresh 
powder  on  ski  slopes  in  any  weather. 


also  monitor  the  proportions  of 
water  and  air  in  accordance  to  the 
needs  of  the  slope.  The  density 
of  snow  is  chiefly  determined  by 
the  size  of  water  droplets  created 
by  the  gun.  Dry  snow  has  a  low 
amount  of  water,  which  makes  it 
the  best  snow  for  skiing.  Wet  snow, 
which  has  a  higher  density,  is  used 
to  build  a  foundation  on  the  trails. 
It  is  produced  twice  a  year  to  cre- 
ate depth,  while  trails  are  regularly 
coated  with  dry  snow  throughout 
the  season. 

Since  temperature  and  humid- 
ity levels  vary  greatly  across  the 
slopes,  snow  makers  must  pay  care- 
ful attention  to  the  weather,  and 
adjust  each  machine  accordingly. 


Many  ski  slopes  use  central  com- 
puter systems  that  are  connected 
to  weather-reading  stations.  These 
computers  determine  the  best  com- 
bination of  water  and  air  based  on 
the  data  recorded. 

Snow  making  technology  is  more 
widely  used  than  you  may  think. 
Hollywood  producers,  agricultural 
engineers,  and  aircraft  designers 
all  depend  on  this  technology.  Al- 
though they  require  a  great  deal  of 
power  and  water,  snow  machines 
are  relatively  easy  to  operate.  So 
the  next  time  you're  sitting  in  the 
chalet  after  flying  down  the  slopes, 
you  can  impress  your  friends  with 
your  knowledge  of  the  science  of 
snow. 


Oh  Christmas  tree 

ANASTASSIA  POGOUTSE  examines  how  this 
holiday  symbol  journeys  from  farm  to  front  window 


Christmas  trees  are  ubiquitous  dur- 
ing the  holiday  season.  Currently, 
30  to  35  million  natural  Christmas 
trees  are  grown  each  year,  most  of 
which  come  from  farms  or  planta- 
tions. Tree  farms  currently  consume 
over  one  million  acres  of  land. 

On  average,  Christmas  trees  grow 
for  12  years  before  they  are  har- 
vested. Like  other  crops,  the  trees 
require  fertilizer,  as  well  as  pest 


and  weed  control  treatment.  Unlike 
other  crops,  Christmas  tree  farmers 
spend  a  lot  of  time  shearing  their 
trees — cutting  off  leading  shoot  tips 
and  the  ends  of  lateral  branches  to 
control  tree  growth.  This  practise 
increases  the  number  of  branches 
as  well  as  the  density  of  the  tree's  fo- 
liage. It  also  enforces  the  Christmas 
tree's  trademark  conical  shape. 
Christmas  trees  are  harvested  be- 


tween early  November  and  mid-De- 
cember, depending  on  climate  and 
species.  Some  are  helicopter-lifted 
from  the  farm  to  shipping  yards, 
where  refrigerated  trucks  are  used 
to  transport  them  to  local  retailers. 
When  it  comes  to  choosing  a  tree, 
consumers  are  no  longer  restricted 
to  the  species  grown  in  their  region, 
as  trees  can  be  ordered  and  shipped 
from  across  the  country. 

For  trees  shipped  from  farms  to 
retail  stores,  freshness  is  largely 
decided  by  how  they  have  been 
stored.  The  freshest  trees  will  be 
found  bundled  and  watered.  The 
needles  of  a  fresh  tree  should  break 
crisply  when  bent,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  pine  trees.  Pine  needles  do 
not  break  unless  they  are  very  dry. 


Christmas  trees  are  sheared  to  make  them  fuller  and  more  conical.  Here,  a  grower  in  Nova  Scotia  prunes  a  Balsam  fir. 


Another  common  test  for  vitality 
involves  shaking  the  tree  trunk;  if 
a  tree  is  fresh,  it  will  not  lose  many 
needles. 

A  live  tree  can  last  five  to  six 
weeks.  It  should  be  watered  regu- 
larly— the  National  Christmas  Tree 
Association  suggests  one  litre  for 
every  inch  of  the  tree's  diameter — 
and  kept  away  from  vents,  or  other 
heat  sources.  The  tree  should  be 
discarded  before  it  completely 
dries  out,  as  to  allow  the  wood  to  be 
recycled. 

Of  course,  there  is  a  synthetic  al- 
ternative to  natural  Christmas  trees. 
When  artificial  trees  were  first  intro- 
duced in  the  1800s,  they  were  mod- 
elled after  their  living  counterparts, 
and  made  from  wire  and  dyed  feath- 
ers. Currently,  most  artificial  trees 
are  created  from  polyvinyl  chloride 
(PVC).  Artificial  trees  are  often  the 
only  option  for  people  with  allergies 
to  terpene,  a  chemical  found  in  the 
sap  of  natural  Christmas  trees. 

There  is  debate  over  which  tree- 
type  is  more  environmentally 
friendly.  Surprisingly,  real  trees  are 
considered  better  for  the  Earth, 
due  to  the  PVC  present  in  synthetic 
trees.  After  manufacture,  toxic  pol- 
lutants can  remain  in  the  material. 
Much  of  the  substance  ends  up  in 
landfills,  as  recycling  it  is  difficult 
and  unprofitable.  In  addition,  lead  is 
sometimes  used  to  stabilize  the  PVC 
in  artificial  trees. 

Natural  Christmas  trees  can  be 
recycled,  absorb  carbon  dioxide, 
and  create  a  habitat  for  small  or- 
ganisms while  growing.  However, 
they  are  sometimes  treated  with 
herbicides  and  pesticides,  and  are 
often  transported  long  distances 
to  retailers.  For  this  reason,  the 
environmentally  conscious  should 
consider  buying  locally,  organically 
grown  trees. 
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Guns  N'  Roses  rock  to  excess 


Chinese  Democracy  is  too  good  to  be 
true,  too  extravagant  to  be  good 


ROB  DUFFY 

Arts  Editor 


The  long-awaited  and  nearly  mythi- 
cal Chinese  Democracy  has  finally 
arrived,  and  Axl  Rose  is  nowhere  to 
be  found. 

It's  been  reported  that  the  Guns 
N'  Roses  front  man  (and  tortured 
genius  or  egomaniacal  buffoon,  take 
your  pick)  has  been  missing  for  two 
months  on  the  eve  of  the  release  of 
his  magnum  opus.  It's  been  14  years 
in  the  making,  and  the  man  just  can't 
step  forward  and  take  credit  for  the 
finished  product. 

It's  a  fitting  conclusion  to  rock's 
most  infamous  ordeal. 

With  the  album  on  the  shelves,  the 
public  has  been  left  in  an  oddly  famil- 
iar situation — just  like  the  last  decade 
and  a  half,  we're  wondering  where  Axl 
is,  how  he's  doing,  and  what  exactly 
he's  thinking. 

I  wasn't  even  a  huge  Guns  N'  Roses 
fan  growing  up,  but  like  many  others, 
I've  been  anticipating  this  cilbum  ever 
since  I  first  heard  about  it.  1  longed 
to  experience  the  purported  master- 
piece in  the  making  that  tortured  its 
creator,  principally  because  there's 
nothing  I  love  more  than  a  sweeping 
epic.  My  favourite  pieces  of  art  are 
usually  those  that  astonish  and  take 
my  breath  away.  While  I'm  normally  a 
huge  supporter  of  ambition,  Axl  Rose's 
Chinese  Democracy  was  simply  too 
much  for  me  to  handle.  To  my  dismay, 
the  album  I  had  waited  for  turned  out 


to  be  so  overwhelming  and 
loaded  with  frills  that  I  felt 
physically  tired  and  a  even 
little  queasy  by  the  time  it 
was  over. 

To  me,  Chinese  Democra- 
cy proves  one  thing  beyond 
a  shadow  of  a  doubt:  excess 
is  the  opposite  of  the  rock  n' 
roll  spirit. 

After  the  millions  of  dol- 
lars wasted  on  the  making 
of  this  album,  it's  easy  to  for- 
get that  Guns  N'  Roses  came 
from  nothing,  sleeping  to- 
gether in  the  same  filthy  one 
bedroom  apartment  as  they  crafted 
their  classic  1987  album  Appetite  for 
Destruction. 

20  years  later,  the  excessive  fund- 
ing and  massive  ambition  Appetite 
spawned  has  led  us  to  Chinese  De- 
mocracy, a  sprawling  71-minute  mess 
of  wailing  solos,  orchestral  flourishes, 
and  multiple  bridges  stacked  one  on 
top  of  the  next. 

It's  the  sonic  equivalent  of  a  rich, 
bloated  Elvis  Presley  being  undone 
by  the  endless  number  of  fried  pea- 
nut butter  and  banana  sandwiches 
he  could  finally  afford.  It's  musical 
gluttony — so  epic  it  makes  Oasis'  Be 
Here  Now  (another  famous  crime  of 
excess)  sound  like  it  was  recorded 
overnight  in  a  garbage  can. 

And  that's  precisely  the  problem — 
there's  so  much  of  everything  that 
nothing  in  particular  gets  the  chance 
to  stand  out. 


The  saddest  part  of  it  all  is  that 
the  minute  details  (the  ones  that 
Rose  obsessed  over)  are  mere  filler, 
obscuring  the  melodies  that  are  best 
at  their  most  simple.  Rose  should 
have  trusted  his  instincts  and  let 
his  considerable  songwriting  talent 
speak  for  itself. 

The  album's  most  promising  mo- 
ments, like  the  sneering  title  track, 
the  towering  chorus  of  "Shackler's 
Revenge,"  and  the  stunning  power 
ballads  "Catcher  In  the  Rye"  and 
"Street  of  Dreams"  are  weighed 
down  by  needless  arrangements 
and  interludes. 

By  the  time  each  five-minute  epic 
concludes,  you've  completely  forgot- 
ten the  part  of  the  song  you  wanted 
to  hum. 

Along  the  way,  Axl  employs  many 
different  voices,  most  of  which  are 
so  shockingly  incongruous  (no  sur- 


Guns  N'  Roses  singer  Axl  Rose  has  gone  into  hiding  following  the  release  of 
Chinese  Democracy.  Is  the  cornrowed  one  scared  to  face  the  nfiusic? 


prise,  given  that  it  took  14  years  to 
produce  14  tracks)  that  the  album 
often  resembles  a  compilation. 
There's  the  familiar  screeching  men- 
ace ("I.R.S."),  the  off-Broadway  lead- 
ing man  ("This  I  Love"),  and  even  a 
brief  and  confusing  Count  Dracula 
impersonation  ("Sorry"). 

And  that's  ignoring  the  songs 
that  just  plain  suck  ("If  the  World," 
"Scraped,"  "Riad  N'  the  Bedouins"). 

But  the  sheer  amount  of  incredible 
solos  and  brilliant  melodies  make  it 
clear  that  Axl  Rose  slaved  over  this 
album,  and  he  deserves  to  be  com- 
mended for  it.  In  a  way,  I'm  strangely 
proud  of  him.  But  the  bad  decisions 
far  outweigh  the  good  ones. 

One  lyric  from  "Better"  sums  up 
the  entire  Chinese  Democracy  or- 


deal: "The  melody  inside  of  me  still 
searches  for  solution." 

No  matter  how  long  he  worked 
on  it,  no  matter  that  it's  now  sitting 
on  the  shelves — in  Axl's  mind,  the 
album  is  never  really  done.  Maybe 
that's  why  he  can't  face  up  to  the 
current  barrage  of  both  positive  and 
negative  criticism.  Axl's  right  back 
where  he  spent  the  last  14  years — 
alone,  hiding  out. 

In  the  end,  Chinese  Democracy  is 
the  sound  of  one  man  doing  every- 
thing he  can  to  produce  something 
perfect,  battling  all  of  his  natural 
instincts  along  the  way.  The  result 
is  disappointing,  because  the  final 
product  turned  out  to  be  simply  too 
much  of  a  good  thing — too  much  of 
everything. 


BY  SHOSHANA  WASSER,  WYNDHAM 
BETTENCOURT-MCCARTHY,  ROB  DUFFY, 
AND  CHANDLER  LEVACK 


Stars:  Every  year,  local  romantics  Stars  give 
their  Toronto  fans  something  to  swoon  about 
with  a  series  of  winter  shows.  For  three  nights 
in  a  row  this  month,  they'll  bring  their  romanti- 
cally-charged chamber  pop  to  the  Queen  Eliza- 
beth Theatre.  December  11-13.  $31.50  at  Ticket- 
master,  Rotate  This,  Soundscapes. 

Heaven  &  Hell  Package  (HandelS  Messiah  and 
Jerry  Springer  The  Opera):  You  love  spiritual 
elevation  and  high  culture,  but  when  trashy 
talk  shows  come  on  television,  you  just  can't 
seem  to  resist.  The  Heaven  &  Hell  package  af- 
firms your  varied  tastes,  offering  discounted 
tickets  on  two  very  different  shows.  Handel's 
Messiah  is  a  soaring  oratorio  and  a  holiday 
classic.  Jerry  Springer,  meanwhile,  comes  with 
a  warning  of  "extremely  coarse  language  and 
adult  situations".  If  you  can  handle  both  shows, 
save  10  per  cent  on  each.  Messiah  is  Friday,  De- 
cember 12,  at  7:30  p.m.  at  Knox  College  Chapel 
(59  St  George),  and  Jerry  Springer  The  Opera 
runs  January  16-31  at  Hart  House.  $27  both  for 
shows. 

Newmindspace  Full  Moon  Gathering:  with  New- 

mindspace  co-founder  Kevin  Bracken  graduat- 
ing and  moving  to  New  York,  Toronto's  famed 
public  space  invaders  are  holding  a  mass  brain- 


Hip  for  the  Holidays 

Breaking  down  the  best  events  over  the  break 


storming  session  designed  to  keep  the  dream 
alive.  While  Bracken's  had  a  hell  of  a  run,  it's 
time  for  us  locals  to  grab  the  torch.  December 
12,  Raw  Space  (221  Sterling  Ave.) 

Loving  In  The  Name  Of  (One-Year  Anniversary):  with 

live  Lionel  Ritchie  covers  by  a  band  starring 
Sebastian  Grainger  and  Josh  Reichmann,  and 
inspired  choreography  by  Alison  Peacock,  To- 
ronto's least  annoying  dance  party  celebrates 


promise  good  tunes,  good  vibes,  and  most  im- 
portantly, celebrity  appearances.  (Sook-Yin  Lee 
is  a  known  attendee.)  December  13th,  2008,  10 
p.m..  Lee's  Palace  (529  Bloor  West),  $5 

HoUSepaint  at  the  ROM:  open  to  the  public,  the 
ROM's  exhibit  of  graffiti  art  is  the  first  to  be 
held  in  a  major  Canadian  museum.  The  street 
art  will  showcase  urban  social  issues  and  the 
pieces  will  be  auctioned  off  next  summer.  Open- 


its  first  birthday  with  a  soiree  at  Lee's.  They     ing  December  13. 


Home  Alone:  You're  never  too  old  to  enjoy 
Macaulay  Caulkin's  crazy  hijinks  as  he  at- 
tempts to  outsmart  Danny  Elfman  and  Joe 
Pesci.  Bring  arts  editor  Rob  Duffy  as  your  date 
and  you  will  score  major  Varsity  bonus  points. 
December  17,  Bloor  Cinema,  7p.m. 

ItSd  Wonderful  Life:  U  there  was  ever  a  Christmas 
movie  that  could  get  past  shallow  materialism, 
this  is  it.  Frank  Capra's  1946  classic  has  do- 
gooder  George  Bailey  (James  Stewart)  wishing 
he  had  never  been  born.  Guardian  angel  (Henry 
Travers)  is  sent  to  show  Bailey  how  much  he 
has  improved  his  community  and  will  inspire 
you  to  do  the  same.  December  19,  Bloor  Cinema, 
7  p.m.,  free  for  members. 

The  Sadies:  It's  not  New  Year's  Eve  without  Toron- 
to's alt-country  heroes  The  Sadies.  If  past  years 
are  any  indication,  special  guests  are  bound  to 
show  up  and  help  them  ring  in  2009.  Make  sure 
to  get  to  the  Horseshoe  early  to  beat  the  crowd. 
December  31,  9p.m.  $20  at  Ticketmaster,  Rotate 
This,  Soundscapes. 

Shit  La  Merde  at  Sneaky  Dee's:  dj  shit  La  Merde  s 

monthly  Friday  sets  at  Sneaky  Dee's  are  always 
packed  with  electro-loving  hipsters  and  sur- 
prise special  guests.  If  your  ideal  New  Year's 
involves  sweating  to  LCD  Soundsystem  and  90s 
hip-hop  in  a  grunge-tastic  bar,  this  one's  for  you. 
December  31,  10  p.m.,  $10  advance,  $20  door 


www.harthousetheatre.ca 


JERRY  SPRINGER -THE  OPERA 

Music  by  Richard  Thomas 

Book  and  Lyrics  by  Stewart  Lee  & 
Richard  Thomas 

Directed  by  Richard  Ouzounian 

Starring  Byron  Rouse 

Musical  Director:  Liiy  Ling 

Costume  Design:  Ming  Wong 

Set  Design:  Brandon  Kleiman 

Lighting  Design:  Gareth  Crew 

Choreographer:  Shannon  Cote 
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January  16-31,2009 

Week  l:Fn&  Sat  8pm 

Week  2:  Wed  to  Sat  8pm  &  Sat  Midnight 

Week  3:  Wed  to  Sat  8pm 

Students  only  $15 


HART 
HOUSE 
THEATRE 


Upcoming  Productions  and 
Festivals: 

ARCADIA 

MARCH  6-  14,  2009 

UOF  DRAMA  FESTIVAL 
FEBRUARY  26-28,  2009 

UOFT  FESTIVAL  OF  DANCE 

MARCH  26-28,  2009 


BOX  OFFICE 

r 


RFCOMMFNDED  FOR  MATURE  AUDIENCES  ONIY  DUE  TO  EXTREME  COARSE  LANGUAGE  AND  AOUl.T  SITUATIONS 
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Insurance  I 


University  of  Ottawa 


lExploring  New  Frontiers  in 
Management  Research 

It  starts  here: 
The  Telfer  MSc 

You're  bright.  You're  ambitious. 
You're  ready  to  take  on  new  challenges. 

Master  of  Science  in  Health  Systems 

•  Management 

•  Informatics 

•  Empirical  Studies 

Master  of  Science  in  Management 

•  Entrepreneurship 

•  Innovation  Management 


Ecole  de  gestion 


Iml  TELFER 

School  of  Management 


Discover  what  your  future  holds: 
Visit  www.telfer.uOttawa.ca/msc 

or  call  61 3-562-5884  to  reserve  your  place 
at  the  next  information  session. 

January  14, 11:30  a.m. 
February  12, 5:30  p.m. 

Desmarais  Building,  55  Laurier  Avenue  East,  Ottawa 


thevarsitysports@hotmail.com 
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Top  researchers  are 
developing  hockey 
helmets  to  better 
protect  players  from 
concussions 


MATT  McKAY 

Associate  Sports  Editor 

The  image  of  a  dazed  and  con- 
fused hockey  player  carried  off 
the  ice  on  a  stretcher  may  soon  be 
a  thing  of  the  past. 

Researchers  from  the  University 
of  Ottawa's  Neurotrauma  Impact 
[laboratory  have  developed  an 
ice  hockey  helmet  testing  system 
that  measures  the  level  of  angular 
acceleration — or  rotation — of  the 
head  during  a  concussion. 

Blaine  Hoshizaki,  director  of 
the  lab  and  chair  of  the  Interna- 
tional Standard  Committee,  which 
deals  primarily  with  certification 
standards  of  hockey  helmets  and 
facial  protection,  says  historical 
research  points  to  angular  accel- 
eration of  the  head  as  a  predictor 
of  concussion. 

He's  optimistic  that  once  hel- 
mets are  designed  to  manage  an- 
gular acceleration,  the  amount 
of  concussions  in  hockey  will  de- 
crease. 

"Then  there  will  probably  be 
standards  that  require  a  certain 
level  of  angular  acceleration  man- 
agement by  the  helmet,"  said  Ho- 
shizaki. 

In  the  next  five  years,  he  envi- 
sions the  engineering  of  more 
complex  and  sophisticated  energy 
absorbing  structures  by  Nike  and 
Reebok,  the  two  biggest  hockey 
equipment  manufacturers. 

"They  both  have  very  sophis- 
ticated development  labs.  I  put 
them  in  so  1  should  know,"  said 
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Hoshizaki.  "That's  the  nice  thing 
[...]  once  you  develop  these  tools 
for  [the  manufacturers],  they  will 
put  them  into  play  very  quickly." 

World  renowned  injury  preven- 
tion specialist  Pat  Bishop  has  spent 
nearly  40  years  serving  on  various 
Canadian  Standards  Association 
(CSA)  technical  committees.  With 
projects  that  include  the  evalua- 
tion of  head  protection  in  hockey. 
Bishop  thinks  changing  the  system 
of  padding  in  the  helmets  could  be 
a  useful  suggestion. 

Bishop  says  this  may  reduce  the 
magnitude  of  the  impact  force, 
which  in  turn  reduces  the  vector 
component  of  the  rotational  force. 

"The  question  then  becomes, 
what's  the  padding?"  said  Bishop. 
"How  thick  does  it  have  to  be,  how 
massive  does  it  have  to  be?  Those 
questions  are  trying  to  be  ad- 
dressed by  some  people." 

Ryan  Ouckama,  a  PhD  student 
at  McGill  University,  is  trying  to 
improve  the  protection  of  hockey 
helmets  by  investigating  their  lo- 
cal pressure  distribution.  Ouckama 
launched  hockey  pucks  on  to  the 
sides  of  helmets  and  measured  the 
corresponding  acceleration  of  the 
head  form  in  the  helmet. 

What  he  found  was  that  even  rela- 
tively low  accelerations  had  pres- 
sures capable  of  causing  bone  frac- 
ture in  the  skull. 

"You  sort  of  had  contradicting 
measures:  you  had  acceleration 
measures  saying  it  was  well  below 
these  current  standards  of  what's 
considered  a  dangerous  impact, 
yet  it  was  still  obviously  danger- 
ous to  possible  [hockey  players] 
that  could  be  wearing  it  because 
of  these  relatively  high  pressures," 
said  Ouckama. 

Elbows,  punches,  sticks,  and 
shoulders  to  the  head  are  just  some 
of  the  instances  that  can  lead  to 
angular  acceleration  of  the  head  in 
hockey. 

Picture  a  hook  punch  to  the  jaw 
in  boxing,  which  causes  the  head  to 


rotate  on  two  planes:  coronal  (head 
moving  up  or  down)  and  sagittal 
(head  moving  left  or  right).  When 
this  happens,  rotation  of  both  the 
brain  and  brain  tissues  occurs,  dis- 
rupting its  nerve  axons  and  causing 
concussion. 

Currently,  the  predominant  North 
American  system  for  testing  hel- 
mets measures  only  linear  accelera- 
tion during  impact. 

This  testing  involves  a  guillotine- 
like apparatus  in  which  a  sculptured 
head  wearing  a  helmet  is  guided 
from  a  defined  height  on  to  a  flat 
rigid  surface.  When  traveling  down, 
the  helmeted  head  form  moves  in  a 
straight  line,  prevented  from  rotat- 
ing. 

Once  it  strikes  the  ground,  it 
quickly  decelerates  from  its  impact 
velocity  to  zero.  This  deceleration 
is  taken  as  the  linear  acceleration. 

The  numbers  that  come  out  of 
helmet  testing  through  linear  accel- 
eration determine  whether  or  not  a 
helmet,  under  current  standards,  is 
safe. 

"And  by  safe  we  mean  that  it's  not 
going  to  produce  things  like  skull 
fractures  and  brain  bleeds,"  said 
Bishop. 

He  agrees  with  Hoshizaki  that 
angular  acceleration  appears  to  be 
the  culprit  in  causing  concussions. 
Designing  a  helmet  that  reduces  it 
may  lead  to  fewer  concussions. 

But  Bishop  still  remains  skepti- 
cal. 

"It's  a  challenge.  If  it  can  be  done 
effectively,  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection," said  Bishop.  "I'm  not  sure 
myself  if  it  can  be  done.  But  they 
said  you  couldn't  put  a  man  on  the 
moon  either.  Never  say  never." 

The  big  problem,  according  to  Ho- 
shizaki, is  that  the  industry  doesn't 
usually  invest  in  research  that  tries 
to  improve  on  equipment  safety 
standards. 

"It's  up  to  us  at  the  universities  to 
undertake  it  and  make  sure  these 
standards  becomes  safer  and  [in 
this  case]  result  in  safe  helmets." 


Professor  Nick  Mount:  You  will  all  be  happy  to  know  that  there  will 
be  no  bell  curve  on  this  assignment.  The  university  expects  you  to  write 
at  a  60  per  cent  level...we  can't  help  it  if  you  are  smarter  than  you  are 
supposed  to  be. 

—ENG  140 

Screaming  Guy:  Why  are  U  of  T  exams  like  Gandalf  from  Lord  of  the 
Ringsl  Both  of  them  shout  out  "YOU  SHALL  NOT  PASS ! " 

— Sidney  Smith 

Professor  (describing  a  graph  on  terrorism):  So  what  we  have 
here  is  a  bunch  of  coloured  bars  grouped  together... 

— International  Relations  Lecture 

Professor:  Ok,  now  we're  going  to  do  an  activity.  (He  picks  up 
a  balloon  lying  on  the  floor  and  starts  playing  with  it.  The 
classroom  had  been  used  for  a  birthday  the  day  before.)  Oh,  it 
doesn't  involve  balloons.  I'm  just  doing  this. 

— Clinical  Theory  Lecture 
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BETTER  RIBS 
BETTER  WINGS 
BETTER  PRICES 


•  Sunday  Nite  V?  Price  Nachos 

•  Monday  Nite  Vz  Price  Wings 

•  Tuesday  Nite  V2  Price  Pizzas 

•  Wednesday  Nite  ¥2  Price  Pastas 

•  HiursdayNiteFreslilVlussels 

$4.25/lb  Choice  of  2  delicious  sauces 

Weekend  Brunch  11am-3pm 


410  BLOOR  ST.  W. 

(at  Brunswick) 

416-927-7337 


LSAT  MCAT 
GMAT  GRE 

Preparation  Seminars 


*  Complete  30-Hour  Semioars 

*  Convenient  Weekend  Schedule 

*  Proven  Test-Taidng  Strategies 

*  Experienced  Course  Instructors 

*  Comprehensive  Study  Materials 

*  Simulated  Practice  Exams 

*  Limited  Class  Size 

*  Free  Repeat  Policy 

*  Personal  Tutoring  Available 

*  Thousands  of  Satisfied  Students 


OXFORD  SEMINARS 
416-924-3240 
1-800-269-6719 
www.oxfordseniinars.ca 


Editing  •  Proofreading  •  Rewriting 

Papers  due?  Get  the  marks  you  deserve... 
Fast!  Effective!  Affordable! 

TheEditorWriter.com 


IMAGINE 
NO  VIOLENCE 

CAMPUS  EVENTS 

St.  George;  Dec.  5,  12  pm  -  1  pm 
Great  Hall,  Hart  House 

UTM:  Dec.  5,  12  pm  -  1  pm 
Student  Centre  Presentation  Room 

UTSG:  Dec.  5,  TBA  (w/ww.utsc.utoronto.ca) 


i  Dec.  6  -  National  Day  of  Remembrance 

■l  and  Action  on  Violence  Against  Women. 

f-^  See  our  site  for  a  live  webcast  of  the  event 

www.status-women.utoronto.ca 


'   In  Person  Alar  Atel  Notmious  Media  Hoaxer 
2  Rims  1  Price  Q  &  As  all  day 
S8  members.  Si  I  non-members 

ISABEL  RAISES  CAIN 
^  1:00  a 

@  IS  THERE  SEX  AFTER  DEATH? 

3:00© 
@ABEL  RAISES  CAIN 

5:15  E 

@  IS  THERE  SEX  ARER  DEATH? 

7:15©; 

TORONTO  PREMIERE 

CONFESSIONS  OF  A  PORN  ADDICT 
Q  9:30  « 
 Q&A  with  Donr^  Christie 


'Strange  anrl  beautiful  and  transnxing  " 
Rick  Groen.  THE  GLOBE  ANO  MAIL 
Wong  Kar-War's 

ASHES  OF  TIME  REDUX 

7:00  «■ 

CLOSED  FOR 
PRIVATE  FUNCTION 


• '  Julie  Andrews  &  Chrislopher  Plummer 

r^  THE  SOUND  OF  MUSIC 

2:30© 

"Stays  witli  you,  like  gfeal 
movies  lent]  to  do." 
Steven  Rea.  PHILADELPHIA  INQUIRER 

HAPPY-GO-LUCKY 

6:00  « 

■"Cleverly  conslrucled,  sensationally 
stylish  and  often  darkly  hilarious 
seriocomic  caper,"  Joe  Leydon,  VARIETY 
Gerard  Butler.  Tom  Wilkinson 
&TTiandie  Newton 

ROCKNROLLA 

8:30  1^ 


28  MADAGASCAR: 
ESCAPE  2  AFRICA 

2:30  © 

Anne  Hathaway  in  Jonatfian  Oemme's 

RACHEL  GEHING  MARRIED 

4:30  f 

I'VE  LOVED  YOU  SO  LONG 

7:00  If 

*Refnart(a])ly  astute  as  a  deconstruclion  of 
action-tiicit  tropes,  a  satire  of 
modem  celebrity  and  a  long-overdue 
showcase  for  Jean-Ciaude  van  Damme  " 
Jason  Anderson.  EYE  WEEKLY 

JCVD 

9:30  t' 


Laurent  Cantet's 

TELL  NO  ONE 

4:30  «■ 

TORONTO  PREMIERE 
Best  Canadian  Documentary 
_HOT  DOCS  2008 

FLICKER 

7:00  (STC) 

TORONTO  PREMIERE 
Audience  Award  Best  Documenlarv 
Fantasia  Film  Festival,  Montreal 
"Has  an  undeniable  tram- wreck 
fascination"  Dennis  Harvey,  VARIETY 

I  THINK  WE'RE  ALONE  NOW 

9:00  (STC) 


Kevrn  Smrth's 
ZACK  AND  MIRI 
MAKE  A  PORNO 

4:30  f 

TORONTO  PREMIERE 
Spencer  "Spenny"  Rice  in  Ouncan 
Cliristie's 

Q  CONFESSIONS  OF  A 
PORN  ADDICT 

7:00  f 

"!n  Smith's  playful  hands,  amateur 
pom  isn't  Hot,  It's  hysterical " 
Peter  Travers,  ROLLING  STONE 

ZACK  AND  MIRI 
MAKE  A  PORNO 

9:00  f 


Wong  Kar-Wai's 

ASHES  OF  TIME  REDUX 

4:30  **• 

"Unabashedly  romantic  and  a  vivid 
(estamenl  to  history  ' 
Peter  Howell,  TORONTO  STAR 
Paul  Gross  &  Caroline  Ohavemas 

PASSCHENDAELE 

7:00  *f 

"A  magnificent  film  " 
Jeremy  Knox,  FILM  THREAT 

LET  THE  RIGHT  ONE  IN 

9:15  ^ 


Gerard  Butler,  Tom  Wilkinson, 
Ttiandie  Newton,  Jeremy  Piven, 
Cliris  "Ludaciis"  Bridges 
&  Mark  Strong 
in  Guy  Ritchie's 

ROCKNROLLA 

4:30  'i< 

Wong  Kar-Wai's 

(C)  FALLEN  ANGELS 

7:00  «' 

CLOSED  FOR 
PRIVATE  SCREENING 


29  "A  masterpiece " 

David  Edelstein,  NEW  YORK  magazine 
RACHEL  GEHING  MARRIED 

2:15  1* 

"Paints  a  piKliart  of  adefantly  creatve  life " 
Liam  Lacey.  THE  GLOBE  AND  fWAIL 

PATTI  SMITH:  DREAM  OF  LIFE 

4:30  as 


VARSITY  DAY 
ADMISSION  IS  $4  WHEN 
YOU  SHOW  YOUR  U  OF  T 
STUDENT  CARD 

TORONTO  PREMIERE 

Q  aiCKER 

4:30  (STC) 

TORONTO  PREMIERE 
Audience  AwanJ  Best  OocumentarY 
Fantasia  Film  Festwal,  Montreal 
THINK  WE'RE  ALONE  NOW 
7:00  (STC) 

'Beautifully  v^ritten  and  acted  " 
Stephen  Molden.  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 
TEa  NO  ONE 
 .  9:00  " 


Frances  McOormand  & 
William  H.  Macy 
In  the  Coen  Brothers' 

FARGO 

^  4:30  © 

TORONTO  PREMIERE 
"A  largely  improvised,  thoroughly  filthy 
and  surprisingly  sweet  comedy  " 
Jason  Anderson,  EYE  WEEKLY 
Spencer  "Spenny"  Rice  in 
Duncan  Christie's 

)  CONFESSIONS  OF  A 
PORN  ADDICT 

7:00  r 

PAULUS  PRODUCTIONS 
PRIVATE  SCREENING 

 9l30 


"Executed  with  surprising  finesse." 

Susan  G.  Cole,  NOW 

PASSCHENDAELE 

4:30 

George  Clooney,  Brad  Pitt,  Frances 
McDormand,  John  Malkovich  &  Tilda 
Swinton  in  The  Coen  Brothers' 

BURN  AFTER  READING 

7:00 

"Fascinating " 
Roger  Ebert,  CHICAGO  SUN-TIMES 
Josh  Brolin,  Richard  Dreyfuss,  Toby 
Jones,  Elizabetti  Banks  &  James 
Cromwell  in  Oliver  Stone's 

w. 

9:00  S 


HAPPY-GO-LUCKY 

4:30  * 

Gerard  Butler.  Tom  Wilkinson,  and 
Ttiandie  Newton  in  Guy  Ritchie's 
"Visually  pumped-tip, 
Cocltney  caper  comedy  " 
Uam  Lacey.  THE  GLOBE  AND  MAIL 

ROCKNROLLA 

7:00  ^ 


Kristin  Scott  Thomas  in  Pnilippe  Claudel's 
I'VE  LOVED  YOU  SO  LONG 

2:00  >■ 

Anne  Hathawray  in  Jonathan  Oemme's 
RACHEL  GEHING  MARRIED 

4:30 

"Paints  a  portrail  of  a  defiantly  aeative  life." 
Liam  Lacey,  THE  GLOBE  AMD  MAIL 
PAHI  SMITH:  DREAM  OF  LIFE 
7:00  S 

Jean-Claude  Van  Damme 
JCVD 
9:15  W 


Leonardo  OiCapno  &  Russell  Ctowe  in 
Ridley  Scott  s 

BODY  OF  LIES 

4:15  w 

NEW  35MM  PRINT 
ToshHo  Mifune  in  Akira  Kurosawa's 

p  A  HIGH  AND  LOW 

»^  7:00  D3 

PROMOTIONAL 
SCREENING 

10:00 


Leonardo  DiCaprio  &  Russell 
Crowe  In 
Ridley  Scoff  s 
BODY  OF  LIES 
4:15 

NEW  35MM  PRINT 
Toshlfo  Mifune  in  Aklra  Kurosawa's 

f?^^  HIGH  AND  LOW 

7:00  a 

"Directed  with  lerrffic  ven/e " 
Scott  Foundas.  WLUGE  VOICE 

BODY  OF  LIES 

9:45  " 


©J 


DOC  SOUP  presents 
CHRIS  &  DON: 
'A  LOVE  STORY 

6:30  &  9:15 
A  nmned  number  of  advance  tickets 
are  avaltabte  ai  www.hotdocs.ca. 

rickets  lor  both  screenings  will  also 
be  sold  at  the  door  t>egtnnlng  at  S:30 
pm,  sulitect  to  availability 
A  limited  number  of  tree  tickets 
for  Sie  9.15  pm  saeenlng  will  be 
available  tcv  sbidents  beginning 
at  5:30  pm.  subject  to  availability 
Proper  ID  is  required. 


"Nails  the  essential  lolly  ol 
imans  pretending  to  be  civilized." 
Peter  Howell,  TORONTO  STAR 
George  Clooney,  Brad  Pitt  & 
Frances  McDormand 

BURN  ARER  READING 

4:30  " 


©FARGO 
7:00  R 


David  SiMi 

BURN  AFTER  READING 

9.00  V 


"The  Spanish  director  Isabel  Coixet 
works  with  candor,  directness, 
and  simplicity." 
Oavid  Oenby,  THE  NEW  YORKER 
Ben  Kingsley,  Penelope  Cruz,  Patricia 
Clarkson  &  Dennis  Hopper 

ELEGY 

4:30  r 


(tt  DIE  HARD 

9.00 1^ 


IQ  Josh  Brolin,  Richard  Dreyfuss, 

Toby  Jones,  Elizabeth  Banks  & 
James  Cromwell  in  Oliver  Stone's 

w. 

4:15S 

"Richly  textured  and  compelling  " 
Ruffle  Stein.  SAN  FRANCISCO  CHRONICLE 
Ben  Kingsley  &  Penelope  Cruz 
in  Isabel  CoiKet's 
ELEGY 
7:00  « 

■Oliver  Stone  gives  it  newly  vivid,  hilarious 
and  horriljle  form  " 
Manohia  Dargis,  THE  NEW  VORK  TIMES 

w. 

9:15  Sa 


ri*)^HIGH  AND  LOW 

^^■^  4:00  a 

TORONTO  PREMIERE 

Spencer  "Spenny"  Rice  in  Duncan  Chiistie's 

CONFESSIONS  OF  A 
^        PORN  ADDICT 

7:00 

Q&Awith  Spencer  Bice, 
Man<  Breslin  and  Director  Duncan  Christie 

Josh  Rogen  &  Elizabeth  Banks 
in  Kevin  Smith's 

ZACK  AND  MIRI 
MAKE  A  PORNO 

9:30  'f 


t         "One  ol  the  real  finds  of  2008." 
Michael  Phillips.  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 

LET  THE  RIGHT  ONE  IN 

4:30  *■ 

"A  delirious  swirl  of  colour  and  blinding 
star  wattage  —  both  Tony  Leungs. 
Brigme  Lin.  Maggie  Cheung. 
Canna  Lau  and  Leslie  Cheung!" 
Manohia  Dargis,  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 

ASHES  OF  TIME  REDUX 

7:00  <* 


Sally  HawlOns  &  Eddie  Marsan 
in  Mil<e  Leigh's 
HAPPY-GO-LUCKY 
4:00  « 


@  13  MONTHS  OF  SUNSHINE 

9:45 

$1 5  www  13monthsolsunshine.com 


!6  MADAGASCAR: 
ESCAPE  2  AFRICA 

2:30  @ 

Jean.Claude  Van  Damme 
JCVD 
4:30  « 

"Intriguing,  disturbing,  uplifting  " 
flick  Groen.  THE  GLOBE  AND  MAIL 

RACHEL  GETTING  MARRIED 

7:00  «■ 

"Kristin  Scott  Thomas's  deep,  subtle  and 
alfogeffier  slunning  performance " 
A  O  Scott.  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 

I'VE  LOVED  YOU  SO  LONG 

9:30  f 


6  ^    NEW  35MM  PRINT 

(yjCJniGH  AND  LOW 

1:30  M 

©TORONTO'S  INDEPENDENT 
SHORT  FILM  STORIES 

4:30  $10  www.tisfs.ca 
^CONFESSIONS  OF  A 
^        PORN  ADDICT 

7:00  "f 
Q  &A  with  Spencer  Rice  and 
Director  Duncan  Christie 

rm  — 


LET  THE  RIGHT 


9:15* 


SPACETIME  STAR  THEATRE 
Toionfo  s  new  kind  of  Planetaiium. 
nested  by  Phil  KunU  and  Todd  Howe 

@  SIGNS  OF  THE  ZODIAC 

©MIDNIGHT 


Julie  Andrews  in  Robert  Wise's 
(ClTHE  SOUND  OF  MUSIC 

3:00® 

"Refreshing," 
Liam  Lacey.  THE  GLOBE  AND  MAiL 

HAPPY-GO-LUCKY 

7:00  * 

"A  juicy  chunk  ol  swagger  cinema, 
a  loamy  lager  o!  double-crosses  and 
chest-beating  money  swindles  that 
Ilexes  Its  muscle-bound  cockney  wit 
and  street  justice  with  a  cheeky  grin" 
Stephen  Garrett,  TIME  OUT  NEW  YORK 

ROCKNROLLA 

9:30  W 


27  MADAGASCAR:  ESCAPE  2  AFRICA 

2:30© 

Kristin  Scott  Ttiomas  in  Philippe  Claudel's 

I'VE  LOVED  YOU  SO  LONG 

4:30  V 

Anne  Hathaway  in  Jonathan  Oemme's 
RACHEL  GEHING  MARRIED 
7:00  f 

"A  meta-movie  parody  par  excellence " 
Rob  Nelson.  VARIETY 
JCVD 
9:20  '* 
THE  ROCKY  HORROR 
PICTURE  SHOW 
11:30  W 


'  MADAGASCAR: 
ESCAPE  2  AFRICA 

2:30  @ 

"Kristen  Scott  Tliomas's  performance 
is  acting  at  its  most  exalted. 
MicJt  LaSalle.  SAN  FRANCISCO  CHRONICLE 

I'VE  LOVED  YOU  SO  LONG 

4:30  O 

"It  has  an  authenlic  vitality 
and  exuberance  of  spirit 
A.O-  Scott.  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 

RACHEL  GETTING  MARRIED 

7:00  «■ 

HAPPY  NEW  YEAR! 


Show  this  coupon 
and  savelO%  at 


'S  a 


Spa 


700  University  Ave 
416  599  7727 

•Highlights 
•Colour 
•Fast  Service 


College  St 


Orde  St 


Gerard  St  W 


i 


Teach  English 
Overseas 


TESOL/TESL  Teacher  Trainiog  I 
Certification  Courses  | 

•  Intensive  60-Hout  Program  | 

•  Classroom  Management  TechnSgues  { 

•  Detailed  Lesson  Planning  j 

•  ESL  Skills  Development  \ 

•  Comprehensive  Teaching  Materials  \ 

•  Interactive  Teaching  Practicum  j 

•  Internationally  Recognized  Certificate  ; 

•  Teacher  Placement  Service  j 

•  Money  Back  Guarantee  Included  | 

•  Thousands  of  Satisfied  Students 


OXFORD  SEMINARS 

416-924-3240/1-800-269-6719 

www.oxfordseminars.ca 


we  don't  want 

to  strike  but . . , 

we  will 


university  of  to 


CURB 

education  workers 


CUPE  3902  Unit  1  Strike  Vote 

Thursday  Dec.    Friday  Dec.    Monday  Dec.  8^  and  Tuesday  Dec.  9 


-  4pm  at  the  following  locations: 


Voting  will  take  place  from  10am 

CUPE  3902  Union  Office  -  Suite  902, 180  Bloor  St.  W. 
Sidney  Smith  Hall -Lobby 
Sanford  Fleming -Lobby 
UTM  -  Meeting  Place 


Robarts  Library  -  South  Lobby 
Gerstein  Library  -  Entrance  (near  glass  wall) 
Victoria  College  -  Main  Floor  Lobby 
UTSC- Meeting  Place 


The  strike  vote  will  be  launched  at  a  Unit  1  members  meeting  on  Wednesday,  Dec.  3'^  5  -  7pti| 
in  Victoria  College,  room  213.  Voting  will  begin  at  this  meeting.  3 


\/065.\00 


ALBUMS  OF  THE  YEAR 

Vampire  Weekend's  Kwassa  charm  tops 
our  list  of  the  best  music  of  2008 


5 


CAN  IGNATIEFF  SAVE  CANADA? 

The  Liberal  leader  may  be  the  party's  only  hope  of  reviving 
an  apathetic  nation 


4 
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Out  of  the  frying  pan 

•  Crown  drops  criminal  charges  against  nine  of  FF14 

•  Students  may  still  face  potential  expulsion  hearings 


UTLIN  FOR  THE  WIN  I 


ANDRE  BOVEE-BEGUN 

Associate  News  Editor 


More  word  on  the  Fight  Fees  14  legal 
case  came  from  U  of  T  on  Monday,  as 
the  school  announced  it  will  consider 
reopening  a  probe  on  whether  to  start 
Code  of  Conduct  hearings  against  the 
nine  U  of  T  students  whose  criminal 
charges  were  dropped  last  week.  The 
news  came  from  U  of  T's  Strategic 
Communications  office,  which  re- 
leased the  school  administration's  of- 
ficial response  to  news  of  the  Crown's 
withdrawal  of  charges  related  to  a  sit- 
in  protest  in  March. 

The  only  U  of  T  student  still  chcu-ged 
is  a  minor  who  cannot  be  identified. 

The  nine  students  whose  charges 
were  dropped  have  entered  a  "peace 
bond,"  an  agreement  similar  to  a  re- 
straining order.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
peace  bond,  the  nine  students  may 
not  enter  Simcoe  Hall  without  giving 
a  heads-up  24  hours  in  advance.  They 
also  may  not  demonstrate  inside  of  U 
of  T  buildings.  The  peace  bond  stays 
in  effect  for  one  year. 

"Very  often  a  peace  bond  is  a  way  of 
resolving  a  weak  criminal  case,"  said 
the  students'  lawyer,  Mike  Leitold. 

The  prosecutor  had  not  disclosed 
all  the  evidence  against  the  students. 
Leitold  said  that  the  Crown  had  only 


confronted  the  students  with  "a  very 
frail  case,  but  nonetheless  the  stu- 
dents decided  to  move  their  lives 
forward  by  getting  these  very  serious 
charges  dropped." 

The  university  had  previously 
launched  an  investigation  to  decide 
whether  to  charge  the  U  of  T  students 
among  the  FF14  with  violating  U  of 
T's  Code  of  Non-Academic  Student 
Conduct.  The  code  governs  student 
behaviour  outside  of  the  classroom, 
and  allows  expulsion,  an  option  the 
school  has  exercised  in  the  past.  Ac- 
cording to  the  administration  state- 
ment, the  investigation  was  suspend- 
ed to  await  further  evidence,  which 
was  expected  to  surface  during  the 
criminal  trial.  With  that  trial  now  out 
of  the  question,  the  office  confirmed 
that  the  investigators  will  now  delib- 
erate on  whether  to  resume  the  probe 
or  close  it  for  good. 

FF14  media  spokesperson  Gabi 
Rodriguez,  herself  among  the  nine 
students  who  signed  the  peace  bond, 
reacted  to  the  news,  saying  the  ad- 
ministration had  already  promised 
in  writing  not  to  restcul  the  investiga- 
tion. 

"[The  administration]  were  in- 
formed of  the  peace  bond  terms  be- 

SEE  'CHARGES' -PG  2 


A  moderately  packed  Lee's  Palace  audience  cheered  on  U  of  T  bands  in  the  first-ever  intercollegiate  Battle  Of  The  Bands 
Part  of  this  week's  Winterfest,  The  Mike  Butlin  Band  from  New  College  won  the  coveted  first  prize,  with  Apex  from 
Victoria  College,  and  the  Weekend  Wan-iors  from  Woodsworth,  netting  silver  and  bronze.  Winterfest  culminates  with  a 
campus-wide  game  of  Capture  The  Flag  this  Saturday  at  noon,  followed  by  free  pancakes  and  beer.  Count  us  in. 


Jewish  women  occupy  Israeli  Consulate 

U  of  T  student,  Science  for  Peace  prez  among  demonstrators 


NAUSHAD  ALI  HUSEIN 

News  Editor 

A  U  of  T  student  was  among 
eight  Jewish  and  Israeli  women 
that  occupied  the  Israeli  Con- 
sulate yesterday  for  about  two 
hours  to  protest  the  ongoing  Is- 
raeli invasion  into  Gaza  that  has 
killed  more  than  700  people. 

"It  was  an  action  in  solidar- 
ity with  the  people  of  Gaza,  we 
were  there  to  demand  that  Isra- 
el stop  its  massacres,"  said  Jen- 
nifer Peto,  a  Master's  student  at 
OISE.  Peto  was  one  of  a  group  of 
ten  women,  led  by  Ryerson  pro- 
fessor Judy  Rebick. 

The  reasons  for  the  protest 
were  two-fold,  said  Rebick:  "One 
was  to  bring  attention  to  the 
fact  that  many  Jews  don't  agree 
with  Israel,  and  that  we're  only 
hearing  one  voice.  The  second 
is  that  we're  really  upset  about 
the  assault  on  Gaza  right  now." 
The  Israeli  Consulate  respond- 
ed by  calling  in  the  police. 

Toronto  Police  seized  the 
protesters  for  trespassing  and 


causing  a  disturbance.  "They 
handcuffed  us  and  put  us  in  a 
paddy  wagon,  1  guess  we  were 
handcuffed  for  about  an  hour 
and  a  half,  and  then  they  let  us 
go,"  said  Rebick. 

Peto  said  they  had  no  prob- 
lems getting  into  the  building 
in  smaller  groups,  at  around  10 
a.m.  "We  had  had  valid  reasons 
to  get  in,  we  are  all  Jewish  so  we 
were  treated  quite  respectfully," 
she  said.  "Israel  is  an  apartheid 
state,  so  if  you're  white  and  Jew- 
ish, they  treat  you  extremely 
well.  Some  of  us  speak  Hebrew 
and  were  able  to  do  that.  They 
treated  us  amazingly...  At  least 
until  we  sat  down  on  the  floor." 

Before  the  police  entered  the 
scene,  said  Peto,  the  consulate 
security  grabbed  her  and  tried 
to  drag  her  out.  "One  of  us  was 
taking  pictures,"  she  said.  "He 
slapped  her  camera  and  she  got 
hit  in  the  face." 

The  communications  office  at 
the  Israeli  Consulate  did  not  re- 

SEE  'CONSULATE' -PG  3 


Around  30  protesters  gathered  outside  the 
Israeli  Embassy  Wednesday  morning  to  protest 
against  the  attack  on  Gaza;  inside,  eight  Jewish 
women  hunkered  down  for  two  hours  before 
police  removed  them. 


TA  negotiations  update 

Union,  admin  make  progress  on  key  issues 


SARON  GHEBRESSELLASSIE 

 Varsity  Staff 

A  positive  strike  mandate  seems  to  have 
yielded  some  positive  results  for  mem- 
bers of  CUPE  3902.  The  union  and  admin 
have  settled  on  improved  maternity  leave, 
and  introduced  parental  leave  for  fathers 
and  adoptive  parents.  Other  agreements 
include  an  additional  hour  of  paid  train- 
ing and  some  release  time  from  work  du- 
ties around  major  academic  deadlines 
for  TAs.  Assistcint  invigilators  will  enjoy  a 
better  wage  rate.  The  university  has  also 
cigreed  to  strike  a  task  force  to  investigate 
ballooning  tutorial  and  class  sizes. 

"It's  already  looking  good.  We  hope  un- 
dergrads  are  paying  attention  to  negotia- 
tions and  will  encourage  U  of  T  admin  to 
bargain  fairly  with  us,"  says  Chantal  Sun- 
daram,  staff  representative  of  CUPE  3902. 

Several  issues  remain  unresolved.  The 
union  wsints  U  of  T  to  cover  pricey  pre- 
miums of  the  private  University  Health 
Insurance  Plan  for  international  students, 
where  costs  can  run  up  to  $3000  per  yecU" 
for  one  family.  So  far,  the  university  has 
said  that  they  would  like  to  see  UHIP  dis- 
continued but  haven't  agreed  to  lower 
the  cost  in  the  short  term.  Other  stick- 


ing points  include  childcare  assistance 
for  student  parents,  improved  health 
benefits,  tuition  assistance,  better  fund- 
ing packages  for  grad  students,  and  the 
duration  of  the  new  contract.  The  union 
will  want  a  two-year  contract  that  ends 
at  the  same  Ume  as  TA  contracts  at  other 
universities,  in  order  to  boost  future  bar- 
gciining  power 

"Maybe  the  U  of  T  administration  is  go- 
ing to  learn  from  the  mistakes  of  York  and 
offer  a  dignified  contract,"  said  Farshad 
Azadian,  member  of  Students  in  Support 
of  CUPE. 

"The  situation  at  York  is  very  different," 
countered  U  of  T  VP  human  resources 
and  equity  Angela  Hildyard.  "CUPE  3903 
at  York  is  negotiating  on  behalf  of  TAs,  sti- 
pend instructors  and  research  assistants; 
at  U  of  T,  the  bargaining  is  for  TAs  only." 

"We  remain  optimistic  that  we'll  be 
able  to  reach  an  agreement  without  the 
need  for  work  action,"  said  Hildyard. 

Upcoming  mediated  negotiations  are 
scheduled  for  the  last  two  weeks  of  Janu- 
ary. The  University  of  Toronto  Students 
Union  will  be  holding  an  Undergraduate 
Town  Hall  on  TA  Collective  Bargaining,  on 
Weds,  Jan.  14  at  the  Bahen  Centre. 
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VARSITY  NEWS 


news@thevarsil 


CLASSIFIEDS 


HELP  WANTED 


CLUB  AND  CONCERT  SECURITY- 
IMMEDIATE  OPENINGS 

Nightwatch  Security  is  looking  for 
high-energy,  outgoing  individuals  who 
love  the  club  scene  to  work  Thursday 
to  Sunday  nights  downtown.  Must  be 
over  18  with  no  criminal  record.  Email 
resume  to  peter@nightwatchsecurity.ca 
or  call  416-949-1922 


FOR  SALE 


MATH,  STATS.  AND  SCIENCE  TUTOR 
AVAILABLE 

All  first  and  second  year  courses,  includ- 
ing organic  chemistry  and  statistics.  Ask 
about  our  downtown  satellite  office. 
www.mostly-math.com  416-502-1717 

MCAT,  TOEFL.  lELTS,  GRE 
AND  GMAT  TUTORING 

No  minimum  hours  to  sign  up  for,  pay-as- 
you-go  system,  resources  supplied. 
www.mostly-math.com  416-502-1717 


EDITING 


VINYL  RECORDS  &  CDs 

High  quality,  hand-picked  selec- 
tion. Major  &  minor  musical  genres. 
We  buy  and  sell.  3  minutes  S  of  College 
&  St.  George,  18  Baldwin.  416-979-2822. 
Around  Again  Records. 


TUTORING 


GET  HELP  NOW 
TUTOR,  35  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE 

Specializing  in  MATH  135,  CHM  139,  ECO 
220.  Past  tests  and  exams  with  solutions 
available  for  practice.  (416)  785-1 


GRAD  SCHOOL  APPLICATION  HELP 

Need  help  with  your  application  essays? 
Yale  MBA  grad  and  former  member  of 
the  admissions  committee  available  to 
provide  essay  editing  assistance.  Contact: 
tim_dsouza@yahoo.com 


Advertise  in  the  Varsity 

ads@thevarsity.ca 

416-946-7604 


VARSITY  CLASSIFIEDS  cost  $12.00  for  twenty-five  words.  $0.25  for  each 
additional  word.  Rates  include  one  line  of  bold  type  for  the  ad  header. 
No  copy  changes  after  submission.  Submit  ads  by  email,  mail  or  phone. 

Ads  must  be  submitted  at  least  four  days  prior  to  publication. 
Varsity  Classifieds,  21  Sussex  Ave,  Suite  #306,  Toronto,  ON,  M5S 1J6. 
Call  416-946-7604  or  email  ads@thevarslty.ca. 


Graduate  Studies 
Open  House 


Schulich 

MEDICINE  &  DENTISTRY 


Saturday,  January  17 

The  Great  Hall,  Somerville  House 
The  University  of  Western  Ontario,  12  -  3  pm 

Exciting  opportunities  for  you  to  earn  a  MSc  or  PhD 
degree  working  in  health  research  areas  such  as: 

•  Biomedical  Imaging 

•  Cancer 

•  Cardiovascular,  Respiratory  Health  and  Metabolic  Diseases 

•  Maternal,  Fetal,  Child  and  Family  Health 

•  Infection  and  Immunity 

•  Musculoskeletal  Health 

•  Neuroscienceand 
Mental  Health 

•  Molecular  Basis  of  Disease 

•  Clinical  Pharmacology 

...and  many  more 

Meet  researchers  and  students  from  1 1  Schulich  graduate 
programs  and  London's  research  institutes.  Pick  up 
information  on  our  competitive  financial  support,  including 
full-tuition  scholarships  for  eligible  students. 

Program  APPLICATION  FEES  REIMBURSED  for  all  those  who 
pre-register.  Free  parking.  Complimentary  luncheon. 

www.schuiich.uwo.cd/gradstudies 


The  University  of 
Western  Ontario 


NEWS  IN  BRIEF 


North  of  the  49th  parallel  lies 
affordable  education 

k  turns  out  Canada  is  more  than 
just  a  destination  for  draft  dodg- 
ers and  war  resisters.  Witli  lower 
tuition  costs  and  a  strong  U.S. 
dollar,  American  students  are 
turning  to  Canadian  universities 
as  an  affordable  alternative  to 
U.S.  colleges. 

According  to  the  Boston  Globe, 
the  number  of  Americans  attend- 
ing Canadian  universities  has  ris- 
en by  50  per  cent  since  2001.  The 
average  tuition  for  undergraduate 
international  students  is  $14,487 
(US),  far  less  than  what  American 
private  schools  and  some  public 
universities  ask  for. 

Canadians  universities  are  also 
less  competitive. 


'CHARGES'- CONTINUED  Fi^OMPGl 

fore  they  were  signed,  and  agreed 
that  the  terms  were  satisfactory,"  said 
Rodriguez.  "It's  kind  of  why  the  peace 
bonds  were  signed."  According  to  her, 
the  FF14  feared  their  charges  would 
be  dropped  only  to  have  the  Code 
of  Conduct  procedures  resume,  and 
that  they  sought  and  obtained  the 
administration's  assurance  that  this 
would  not  happen. 

The  FF14  had  already  turned  the 
charges'  withdrawal  into  an  attack  on 
what  they  called  the  administration's 
use  of  scare  tactics  against  campus 
protests,  saying  the  dropped  charges 
were  a  sign  that  the  university  had 
exaggerated  the  case  against  them. 
A  press  release  issued  last  March  by 
U  of  T's  president  David  Naylor  called 
the  sit-in  a  case  of  "thuggish  tactics 


In  recent  years,  schools  like  U  of 
T,  McGill,  and  Concordia  have  seen 
a  new  level  of  interest  from  Ameri- 
cans, especicdly  from  students  in 
the  Boston  area  attracted  to  the 
cosmopolitan  setting  and  proxim- 
ity of  Toronto  and  Montreal. 
—AMANDA  KWAN 

Iran  jails  Toronto  blogger 

Popular  Iranian-Canadian  blogger 
Hossein  Derakshan  has  been  de- 
tained on  accusations  of  spying  for 
Israel,  Iran  confirmed  on  Dec.  30. 

The  U  of  T  sociology  grad  was 
deemed  the  "Blogfather"  ever 
since  he  ignited  the  blog  boom 
in  Iran  in  2001,  after  publishing 
instructions  online  on  how  to 
type  in  Persian  characters. 

Judiciary  spokesman  All  Reza 


by  mobs,"  and  publicly  alleged  that 
students  at  the  protests  had  commit- 
ted serious  crimes  including  assault- 
ing U  of  T  staff  and  uttering  threats 
of  bodily  harm  against  police  officers 
and  their  families. 

U  of  T  stood  by  its  account  of  events, 
denouncing  the  FF14's  statements  as 
containing  "very  serious  errors"  and 
proposing  to  set  the  record  strciight. 
The  university  mjiintains  that  staff  at 
Simcoe  Hall  were  "confined  against 
their  will  and  were  subjected  to  abuse 
and  harm"  at  the  sit-in. 

"Administrative  allegations  of  harm 
were  not  reflected  in  the  charges 
laid,"  said  Rodriguez.  "The  lack  of 
meaningful  evidence  which  led  to  the 
dropping  of  charges  seems  convinc- 
ing that  our  administration  is  willing 
to  make  empty  allegations  that  are 
entirely  political  in  nature." 


.lamshidi  told  reporters  that  De- 
rakhshan  was  charged  with  in- 
sulting religious  figures. 

Derakhshan  also  defied  Irani- 
an law  when  he  made  high-pro- 
file visits  to  Israel.  His  aim  was 
to  break  taboo  contacts  with 
Israel,  and  to  give  Israelis  a  dif- 
ferent view  of  Iran. 

"Too  bad,  1  don't  care,"  Derak- 
shan blogged  afterwards.  "I'm  a 
citizen  of  Canada  and  I  have  the 
right  to  visit  any  country  I  want." 

Iran  views  Israel  as  its  archen- 
emy and  states  that  it  has  forbid- 
den Israeli  spy  networks  in  the 
country.TTfe  Toronto  Sun  report- 
ed that  Derakshan  could  face  ex- 
ecution. A  foreign  affairs  minis- 
try spokesperson  said  Ottawa  is 
keeping  tabs  on  the  matter 
— MERSIHA  GADZO 


"From  our  perspective,  we  see  this 
as  the  case  beginning  to  crumble," 
said  Leitold,  characterizing  the  peace 
bond  deal  as  "a  reflection  of  the  weak- 
ness of  the  criminal  case  and  the  fact 
that  these  were  political  actions,  not 
criminal  actions." 

Both  sides  of  the  dispute  capped 
off  their  respective  declarations  by 
taking  shots  at  one  another.  "The 
University  hopes  that,  in  future,  is- 
sues of  concern  will  be  brought  for- 
ward in  a  responsible  manner  and  it 
will  continue  to  listen  and  to  respond 
through  the  various  means  that  exist 
for  responsible  dialogue  between  the 
University  and  its  constituents,"  reads 
the  U  of  T's  statement. 

Rodriguez  responded  that  "frankly, 
the  students  hope  that  in  the  future  the 
administration  will  be  more  responsi- 
ble. Their  entire  case  fell  apart." 


Did  the  recession  affect  your  holiday  celebrations, 
and  if  so,  how? 


PHOTOGRAPHED  AND  COMPILED  BY  ALEX  NURSALL 


4tii  year  Ecology,  I  don't  know,  it  sort  of  provided 
a  topic  of  discussion  at  more  than  one  family 
dinner,  but  it  was  more  the  Canadian  political 
crisis  that  we  were  all  thinking  about.  It  just 
wasn't  a  big  topic. 


Csenka 


Sniyear  English,  Not  really.  We  don't  really  do 
any  sort  of  major  gifts.  The  presents  part  of  the 
holiday  just  isn't  that  important  to  my  family. 


1st  year  life  Science,  Not  at  all.  Both  of  my 
parents  are  retired,  and  we're  not  really  big  on 
presents,  so  it  didn't  really  make  a  difference.^ 
For  us,  it  s  more  of  a  chance  just  to  get  m 
together  with  family,  % 


Jennifer 


1st  year  Masters  in  Occupational  Therapy,  My 

dad  works  at  the  Toyota  plant  in  Cambridge,  and 
everyone  there  is  being  laid  off  for  a  week  at  the 
start  of  January,  so  although  we  had  a  vacation 
planned  to  go  to  Florida,  we  spent  most  of  it  very 
nervous  about  his  job.  We  still  went  because  it 
had  been  booked  a  long  time  ago,  but  we  held  off 
on  expensive  things  like  theme  parks. 


Michelle 


3rd  year  Human  Bio,  There  were  definitely  fewer 
presents.  We  also  did  less  driving  overthe  break 
because  it  would  mean  spending  more  money  on 
gas,  so  instead  of  going  out  to  stuff,  we  tended 
to  stay  home  and  do  things.  The  big  thing  was 
that  my  cousin  just  graduated  from  university, 
and  she  spent  the  entire  break  looking  for  a  job, 
but  it's  been  really  difficult 


Serqei 


2nd  year  Math.  It  didn't  affect  my  Christmas 
because  we  don't  really  do  presents,  so 
financial  matters  aren  t  of  huge  importance 
to  me  at  the  moment.  Also,  I  don't  always 
keep  up  with  current  events,  so  the  crisis 
isn't  something  I've  actually  been  paying  any 
attention  to. 
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CLUB  PROFILE 


Medieval  martial  arts 


DANIEL  BADER 

Varsity  Staff 


A  few  mornings  ago  I  was  walking  down 
a  busy  downtown  street  during  rush 
hour.  The  world  felt  slow;  cars  crawled 
towards  an  unending  stream  of  red 
lights,  drivers  planted  in  their  seats. 
Out  of  nowhere,  two  young  men  on 
svelte  road  bikes  appeared,  weaving  in 
and  out  of  traffic.  They  were  challeng- 
ing one  another,  taunting  and  shouting, 
grinning  maniacally  all  the  while.  Their 
enemy  was  the  environment,  and  sure 
of  victory,  they  approached  the  fight 
with  reverence  and  respect.  But  make 
no  mistake:  they  were  enjoying  the  hell 
out  of  it. 

Meeting  David  M.  Cvet  was  kind  of 
like  seeing  those  two  young  men  racing 
down  the  road:  he  is  all  sureness  and 
energy,  bound  together  in  an  enormous 
67"  frame.  The  progenitor  of  the  AEM- 
MA  (pronounced  'Emma'),  or  Academy 
of  European  Medieval  Martial  Arts, 
Cvet's  organization  is  dedicated  to  rec- 
reating the  philosophies  and  combat 
techniques  of  /  arte  dell  armizare,  based 
on  an  early  15th-century  manuscript  by 
Fiore  dei  Liberi.  It  details  in  both  verse 
and  illustration  various  combat  and 
defence  techniques  using  weapons 
common  to  a  medieval  fighter:  daggers, 
swords,  spears,  and  poleaxes. 

Cvet  saw  the  manuscript  while  on 
contract  work  in  Italy  in  the  late  1990s 
and  instantly  realized  he  could  combine 
his  fascination  of  medieval  history  with 
his  love  of  steel  weaponry,  especially 
swords.  "I  wanted  to  do  a  martial  arts 
activity  that  is  not  a  re-enactment,"  he 
says,  referring  to  places  like  Medieval 
Times,  the  suburban  spectacle  that  has 
more  in  common  with  theatre  than  com- 
bat. Instead,  he  aimed  to  reconstruct 
the  art  from  scratch,  and  to  adhere  to 
its  concepts  as  closely  as  possible. 

When  he  got  back  to  Canada,  Cvet 
recruited  a  few  like-minded  friends  and 
began  applying  what  he  knew  of  the 
manuscript  to  his  own  training.  He  soon 
retired  from  his  day  job  as  an  IT  special- 


Combatants  cross  rapiers  at  a  lesson  Wednesday  evening,  run  by  the  Academy  of 
European  Medieval  Martial  Arts.  Other  weapons  in  these  scholar-fighters'  arsenal 
include  the  poleaxe,  the  broadsword,  and  the  spear. 


ist  and  dedicated  his  life  to  spreading 
medieval  martial  arts  throughout  To- 
ronto. AEMMA  has  since  grown  into  a 
non-profit  school  where  history  buffs 
and  weapons  nuts  alike  can  pursue  the 
strengthening  of  one's  mind  and  body. 
A  dedicated  group  of  about  25  men  and 
women  now  train  several  times  a  week. 
"It  has  to  be  a  lifestyle  choice,"  says  Da- 
vid. "My  wife  refers  to  AEMMA  as  the 
other  woman." 

Like  many  of  the  Eastern  martial  arts, 
AEMMA  incorporates  three  elements 
into  its  rigorous  training:  books,  brain, 
and  brawn.  "Eighty  per  cent  of  fighting 
is  inside  your  head.  You  want  to  look 
for  opportunities  to  take  advantage 
[of  your  opponent]  and  not  turn  it  into 
a  brawl."  Many  of  AEMMA's  members 
spend  as  much  time  wielding  book- 
marks as  they  do  broadswords,  and, 
according  to  Aaron  Bolarhino,  both  are 
equally  important. 

An  AEMMA  member  for  four  years, 
21-year-old  Aaron  has  received  the 
rank  of  scholler,  or  scholar,  an  accom- 
plishment earned  by  enduring  sav- 
age bouts  against  several  provosts^ 
or  masters,  with  a  range  of  weapons 


of  his  choosing.  He  currently  heads 
AEMMA  UofT,  and,  with  Cvet's  help,  is 
recruiting  on  campus.  "AEMMA  is  one 
of  my  favourite  courses  at  U  of  T,"  he 
says,  referring  to  the  heavy  emphasis 
on  studying  the  many  theories  associ- 
ated with  Fiore's  manuscript.  He  com- 
mutes from  Kitchener  twice  a  week 
to  attend  university,  and  to  practice. 
Lean,  muscular,  and  goateed,  he  com- 
fortably embodies  both  the  scholar 
and  the  martial  artist  persona  that 
AEMMA  nurtures.  But,  he  assures  me, 
it  is  the  sheer  exhilaration  of  the  fight 
that  keeps  him  coming  back. 

"Human  beings  eu'e  inherently  vio- 
lent," says  Cvet,  smirking.  "Here  is 
a  chance  to  turn  that  violence  into 
something  useful.  It  helps  you  grow  as 
a  person,  and  1  tell  you,  when  you  get 
into  a  free  play  fight,  and  you're  doing 
armoured  fencing  with  swords,  with 
spears,  it's  freakin'  intense.  But  you 
know  what,  all  the  while  we've  got  a 
big  smile  on  our  face.  It  is  just  so  much 
fun." 

Watch  for  AEMMA  UofT  around  cam- 
pus, and  check  out  a  real  tournament 
on  Saturday,  March  21,  at  the  ROM. 


CRIME  IN  BRIEF 

Police  reports  can  teach  an  im- 
portant lesson — don't  leave  your 
backpack,  ipod,  cell  phone,  or  lap- 
top—  lying  around.  Of  the  12  in- 
volved unattended  objects.  The  last 
concerned  a  break-in  at  St.  Michael's 
College.  Six  thefts  have  occurred  in 
the  new  year  so  far. 


•  The  exam  period  proved  both  emo- 
tionally and  physically  draining — 
especially  for  the  two  people  who 
required  medical  assistance.  One 
student  was  at  Robarts  Library,  and 
the  other  at  the  Examination  Center. 
Students  also  blew  off  a  little  steam, 
with  eight  alcohol-related  offenses 
reported  in  the  last  month. 


•  Drama  ensued  in  two  major  dis- 
putes— one  outside  of  Robarts  li- 
brary on  December  19,  when  one 
person  was  arrested  for  an  alcohol- 
related  offence  after  acting  out  ag- 
gressively and  loudly.  The  other  oc- 
curred on  December  15  at  the  Early 
Learning  Center,  resulting  in  one  ar- 
rest for  assault. 
—EMILY  KELLOGG 


Teach  English 
Overseas 


TESOL/TESL  Teacher  Training 
Certification  Courses 

•  fntenslve  60-Honr  Program 

•  Classroom  Maaagement  Techoiques 

•  Detailed  Lesson  itanniiig 

•  ESL  Skills  Development 

•  Comprehensive  Teaching  Materials 

•  Interactive  Teaching  Practicum 

•  Intematioaally  Recognized  Ceitlflcate 

•  Teacher  Placement  Service 

•  Money  Back  Guarantee  Incladed 

•  Thousands  of  Satisfied  Students 


CFA® 

CANDIDATES: 

Two  f/?£E seminars  have  been  scheduled  for 
Level  I  and  Level  II  candidates. 

For  Level  I: 

Saturday  January  3?',  2009  (Quantitative 
Methods)  Saturday  February  7*,  2009 
(Derivatives) 

For  Level  II: 

Sunday  February  2009  (Equities  -  Part  I) 
Sunday  February  8*,  2009  (Equities  -  Part  II) 


Ail  lectures  will  be  held  at  the  OlSE  Building  at  the 
Universfty  of  Toronto,  located  at  252  Bloor  Street 
West  (atop  the  St,  George  subway  station) 

Sponsor:  PASSMAX,  an  independent  exam 
preparation  entity  committed  to  achieving  the 
highest  CFA®  Exam  pass  rate  in  the  industry. 

Since  seating  will  be  limited,  times  and  room 
number  will  only  be  given  to  those  candidates  who 
register  for  these  seminars.  To  register,  email  your 
name  to  info@passmax.org 


LSAT  MCAT 
GMAT  GRE 

Preparation  Seminars 


*  Complete  30-Hour  Seminars 

*  Convenient  Weekend  Sciiedole 

*  Proven  Test-Taking  Strategies 

*  Experienced  Course  Instructors 

*  Compreliensive  Study  Materials 

*  Simulated  I>ractlce  Exams 

*  Limited  Class  Size 

*  Free  Repeat  Policy 

*  Personal  Tutoring  Available 

*  Thousands  of  Satisfied  Students 


OXFORD  SEMINARS 
416-924-3240 
1-800-269-6719 
www.oxfordseminars.ca 


Faculty  union,  staffers 
wrangle  over  salary 

Employees  accuse  UTFA  of 
hypocrisy  in  negotiations 


jr^NNEROBJ^ON^ 

Two  unionized  staffers  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  Faculty  Association 
aren't  happy  about  their  salaries, 
and  they  are  in  a  position  to  strike. 

UTFA  refused  to  increase  the  sal- 
ary of  one  of  the  members.  George 
Luste,  president  of  UTFA,  says 
salaries  are  determined  by  a  grid 
system.  "The  position  she  holds 
falls  in  the  third  level  of  the  grid," 
said  Luste.  "Her  pay  is  higher  than 
that  of  her  level.  UTFA's  offer  was 
to  give  her  one-time-only  supple- 
ments to  her  salary  but  not  add  to 
base  until  the  grid  increases  catch 
up  to  her  salary." 

Since  a  fixed  percentage  of  each 
employee's  salary  is  put  towards 
their  pensions,  the  staff  member 
feels  the  salary  dispute  directly  af- 
fects her  pension. 

"Although  there  is  no  literal  re- 
duction in  these  contributions,  not 
increasing  her  salary  affects  the 
overall  amount  contributed  towards 
her  pension,"  said  Jim  Morrison,  the 


CUPE  National  Representative.  The 
UTFA  employees  belong  to  CUPE 
1281.  "It  was  written  in  the  collec- 
tive agreement  that  there  would  be  a 
1%  increase  in  her  salary,  which  the 
UTFA  want  to  remove,"  he  added. 

Both  sides  have  been  negotiating 
the  issue  since  before  the  winter 
break. 

"We  are  willing  to  talk,"  Sciid  Mor- 
rison, "The  last  thing  we  want  to  do 
is  to  strike." 

These  negotiations  come  at  time 
when  UTFA  is  trying  to  negotiate  for 
the  faculty  and  librarians  it  represents. 

"There  is  a  difference  between 
the  academic  and  office  staff,"  said 
Luste.  "The  two  negotiations  can't 
be  compared.  The  salary  systems 
are  not  the  same." 

Morrison  said  the  staffers'  de- 
mamds  are  comparable  to  workers 
in  the  same  sector.  Considering  the 
contracts  only  affects  two  members, 
Morrison  said,  "1  don't  see  what  the 
big  deal  is." 

CUPE  expects  a  response  from 
their  latest  proposal  this  week. 


'CONSULATE'  -  CONTINUED  FROM  PG 1 

turn  The  Varsity's  phone  calls. 

Judith  Deutsch,  president  of  ac- 
tivist-prof group  Science  for  Peace, 
was  unable  to  get  into  the  building. 
"All  of  us  also  felt  that  there  was  in- 
sufficient attention  to  the  complicity 
of  Canada  not  calling  for  a  cease- 
fire," said  Deutsch.  "Actually  being 
the  first  country  to  withdraw  funds 
in  2006  [when  Hamas  was  elected] 
and  not  recognizing  the  government 
that  was  elected." 

Rebick  pointed  to  Conservative 


MP  Peter  Kent,  who  blamed  Hamas 
for  Israeli  shells  that  killed  40  Pal- 
estinians, including  children,  at  a 
U.N.  school  in  Gaza  this  week.  She 
said  the  protest  aimed  to  challenge 
the  media's  distorted  portrayal  of 
the  conflict.  "It's  portrayed  as  a  war 
between  two  equal  forces,  and  the 
Israeli  forces  are  overwhelmingly 
more  armed  more  soldiers,  they 
are  disproportionately  reacting  to 
rockets  that  came  before  this  hap- 
pened, and  they  are  killing  civilians 
left,  right  and  centre,  and  it's  not 
justified." 


UNDERGRADUATES 

Department  of  Medical  Biophysics 

OPEN  HOUSE 


Join  us  and  learn  about  graduate  and  summer  student 
undergraduate  opportunities  in  the  Department  of 
Medical  Biophysics 


Our  research  is  hospital-based  and  includes: 

>  Cellular,  Molecular  and  Structural  Biology 

>  Cancer  Research 

>  Physics  and  Engineering  of  Medical  Imaging  and 
Therapy 

When?  Saturday,  January  10.  2009.  from  9:30  a.nn.  -  1:30  p.m. 
with  a  presentation  by  the  Chair  at  10:00  a.m. 

Where?  Ontario  Cancer  Institute/Princess  Margaret  Hospital,  7* 
Floor  Atrium,  610  University  Avenue,  Toronto 

Visit  booths  set  up  by  world-leading  research  labs,  meet 
Professors,  Post-Doctoral  Fellows  and  Graduate  Students  in  an 
informal  setting  and  tour  the  research  facilities. 

For  more  information  and  to  pre-registrar  online,  please  go  to  our 
website  at  http://medbio.utoronto.ca/About_Us/openhouse.html 

*  Free  Lunch  and  Refreshments 

Sponsored  by  the  Dept  of  Medical  Biophysics  at  the  University  of 
Toronto  in  conjunction  with  the  Research  Divisions  of  the  Ontario 
Cancer  Institute  (Princess  Margaret  Hospital)  and  the  Sunnybrook 
 Health  Sciences  Centre 


OXFORD  SEMINARS 

416-924-3240/1-800-269-6719 

www.oxfordseminars.ca 
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Inoculation  not  so  innocuous 

Getting  vaccinated  against  HPV  might  not  be  as  "smart"  as  Gardasil's  ads  suggest 


MACIEK  LIPINSKI-HARTEN 

I'm  certainly  not  the  only  one  who's 
been  irritated  by  the  barrage  of  gov- 
ernment-sponsored Gardasil  ads 
that  littered  our  airwaves  and  news- 
papers throughout  the  past  year. 
The  tone  of  these  ads  is  frustrating 
in  itself,  as  the  drug's  spokeswoman 
attributes  her  decision  to  take  the 
vaccine  to  her  superior  intellect. 
"Because  I'm  smart,"  she  says — the 
implication  being  that  non-vaccinat- 
ed females  must  be  the  opposite. 

Gardasil,  of  course,  is  not  a  medi- 
cal label.  Rather,  it's  a  product 
name,  referring  specifically  to  the 
cervical  cancer  vaccine  produced 
by  Merck  &  Co.  In  light  of  the  ex- 
tensive recalls  and  lawsuits  sur- 
rounding its  Vioxx  painkillers,  Gar- 
dasil has  risen  to  become  Merck's 
bread  and  butter  as  far  as  revenue 
streams  are  concerned.  The  fact 
that  our  own  government  has  paved 


the  way  for  this  revenue  stream  by 
providing  Merck  with  a  ready-made 
market  monopoly  and  a  young,  non- 
skeptical  consumer  base  is  enough 
to  suggest  a  strong  ethical  conflict. 

The  other  side  of  the  conflict  is  a 
strong  case  in  favour  of  the  product. 
Human  papillomavirus  (HPV)  is  con- 
clusively shown  to  be  a  precursor  of 
cervical  cancer.  As  its  ads  promi- 
nently state,  Gardasil  is  100  per  cent 
effective  against  strains  of  HPV  that 
account  for  70  per  cent  of  cervical 
cancers.  Since  it  is  only  effective  if 
taken  before  one  becomes  sexually 
active,  why  should  the  government 
not  want  to  administer  such  an  effec- 
tive vaccine  to  all  young  girls? 

Cause  for  skepticism  emerges 
when  one  looks  at  the  numbers  that 
Merck  hasn't  reported  in  its  promo- 
tional material.  Approximately  .06 
per  cent  of  those  vaccinated  with 
Gardasil  were  found  to  experience 
harmful  symptoms,  including  paral- 


ysis and  death.  The  drug's  support- 
ers will  say  that  this  small  rate  of 
harm  is  justified  by  the  greater  good 
of  nationwide  vaccination  against 
cervical  cancer.  Is  it? 

While  cervical  cancer  is  the  sec- 
ond most  common  cancer  in  females 
worldwide,  it  is  less  pervasive  in 
Canada.  It  comes  in  at  a  close  tie  for 
third,  alongside  lung  cancer  and  be- 
hind breast  and  colorectal  cancers. 
Overall,  cervical  cancer  accounts 
for  4  per  cent  of  the  cancers  that  af- 
fect 2.8  per  cent  of  Canadian  women. 
Being  100  per  cent  effective  against 
HPV  strains  causing  70  per  cent  of 
cervical  cancers,  Gardasil  can,  at 
best,  help  .08  per  cent  of  all  women 
in  Canada.  Subtracting  the  percent- 
age should  extend  life  by  64  to  136 
years.  Given  that  women  are  typi- 
cally diagnosed  with  cervical  cancer 
in  their  40s,  this  is  unlikely.  One  can 
also  look  of  women  that  Gardasil  is 
expected  to  harm  or  kill,  this  leaves 


.02  per  cent  of  women  able  to  receive 
the  vaccine's  benefits  without  any 
offsetting  harm.  At  this  rate,  one  out 
of  every  5,000  women  will  receive 
such  benefits.  As  Gardasil  is  cur- 
rently the  world's  most  expensive 
vaccine,  this  amounts  to  $1.8  million 
spent  on  every  woman  who  actually 
benefits.  Is  this  money  well  spent? 

Statistics  on  the  effectiveness 
of  breast  cancer  screening  sug- 
gest that  each  year  of  life  saved  by 
such  measures  is  worth  $13,200  to 
$28,000.  To  justify  its  cost,  Garda- 
sil at  the  opportunity  cost  of  these 
vaccinations — what  opportunities 
are  forgone  by  spending  this  money 
on  Gardasil?  $1.8  million  could  be 
spent  on  36  years  worth  of  the  best 
treatment  for  children  with  autism, 
or  31,000  goats  provided  to  the  inter- 
national poor  through  Oxfam. 

The  exorbitant  cost  of  Gardasil 
begins  to  make  sense  only  when  one 
thinks  of  such  pharmaceuticals  as  a 


futures  market.  Essentially,  the  gov- 
ernment is  betting  that  present-day 
young  girls  will  grow  into  women 
whose  cases  of  cervical  cancer  will 
cost  more  than  $1.8  million  each. 
Thus,  money  is  saved  by  paying  less 
now.  In  Gardasil,  Merck  provides 
the  instrument  for  such  a  bet  to  be 
made,  collecting  significant  profits 
from  the  government's  speculation 
in  the  process.  The  money  circu- 
lates in  this  way,  from  taxes  to  gov- 
ernment to  pharmaceutical  compa- 
ny, so  long  as  cancer  remains  both 
expensive  and  abundant.  While  the 
effective  monetization  of  the  Inter- 
net remains  a  distant  prospect,  the 
monetization  of  cancer  is  well  un- 
derway. With  vaccines  for  prostate, 
skin,  and  colon  cancer  currently  in 
development,  Gardasil  will  soon 
have  company  in  this  new  market. 
As  housing  markets  fall  for  the  first 
time  in  years,  cancer  is  emerging  as 
the  next  sure  bet. 


One  nation  under  Ignatieff 

The  Liberal  interim  leader  has  enough  magnetism  to  fix  Canadian  politics 


DYLAN  ROBERTSON 


Thanks  to  that  YouTube  video,  "Yes 
we  Ccm!"  has  become  an  immensely 
popular  phrase,  even  a  slogan  for 
Obama's  campaign.  The  catchphrase 
united  Americans  from  radically  dif- 
ferent demographics,  opinions,  and 
viewpoints  towards  a  single  goal. 

If  only  the  Liberal  Party  had  the 
same  electricity.  That  Liberals,  and 
left-leaning  Canadians  as  a  whole, 
are  divided  is  an  understatement. 
Over  the  years  we've  witnessed  in- 
capable leaders,  backroom  deals, 
in-fighting,  plenty  of  bickering,  and 
a  general  dissatisfaction. 

Harper's  Conservative  party,  an 
amalgam  of  substantial  right-wing 
groups,  has  capitalized  on  this  di- 
vision. Having  created  a  false  sense 
of  solidarity,  the  Tories  are  raising 
dough  and  hammering  into  Liberal 
and  NDP  territory.  Although  the  ma- 
jority of  Canadians  disapprove  of 
Harper,  his  opponents  have  become 
increasingly  apathetic. 

The  left  is  fractured.  But  it  isn't 
broken. 

On  December  10  2008,  Michael 
Ignatieff  was  formally  declared  in- 
terim leader  of  the  Liberal  Party, 


after  Dominic  LeBlanc  and  Bob  Rae 
pulled  out  of  the  race.  Although  Igna- 
tieff's  leadership  will  not  be  ratified 
until  the  May  convention,  it  matters. 
The  Liberals  had  scrambled  to  find  a 
party  head  to  replace  Dion  and  lead 
the  country  in  case  the  proposed  co- 
alition took  over  parliament. 
Although  some  are  upset  that  Ig- 


natieff was  not  voted  into  his  posi- 
tion, Iggy  might  be  the  only  one  to 
save  the  Liberal  Party,  the  Left,  and 
even  Canada. 

Harper  is  definitely  unwanted.  He 
has  done  little  for  our  troubled  en- 
vironment, called  elections  despite 
laws  and  public  opinion,  misman- 
aged our  economy,  and  created  a 


dictator-style  communication  struc- 
ture. Harper  has  led  us  to  voter  apa- 
thy, increased  economic  risks,  less 
freedom  of  information,  and  a  crip- 
pling environmental  crisis. 

Ignatieff  "gets"  Canadians.  Unlike 
Harper,  Ignatieff  supports  freeing 
Omar  Khadr  and  giving  American 
soldiers  fleeing  Iraq  refugee  status. 
He  opposes  ballistic-missile  defence 
and  advocates  for  better  immigra- 
tion policies  and  gender  equality. 
And  unlike  Dion,  he  communicates 
well  in  both  languages. 

Ignatieff  is  who  we  need  to  bring 
environmental  concerns  back  to  the 
forefront  of  public  policy  before  it's  too 
late.  The  Liberals  are  the  right  party 
to  manage  the  economy.  Many  econo- 
mists believe,  in  spite  of  the  financial 
crisis,  that  Conservative  spending  will 
be  the  main  cause  of  federal  deficits. 

Some  have  criticized  Ignatieff  for 
living  abroad  for  over  30  years.  But 
one  can  just  as  easily  say  he  gained 
insight  by  experiencing  other  forms 
of  government.  Not  only  is  he  knowl- 
edgeable, he  is  free  from  the  corrup- 
tion that  infects  so  many  politicians  as 
time  passes. 

At  present,  the  Liberal  Party  is 
broke,  divided,  and  bickering.  If  Igna- 
tieff can  find  a  way  to  unite  his  party. 


managing  Canada  should  be  a  breeze. 
The  upcoming  months  will  prove 
just  how  willing  his  party  is  to  come 
together  for  a  common  goal.  Clashes 
between  Rae  and  Ignatieff  support- 
ers escalated  in  recent  weeks,  just  as 
Obama  and  Clinton  camps  waged  war 
for  months.  This  conflict  has  haunted 
the  image  of  the  party  and  affected 
their  support.  If  they  can  heal  this  di- 
vision, the  Liberals  may  face  the  same 
victory  as  the  Democrats. 

Although  no  one  will  be  able  to 
match  the  excitement  and  emotional 
impact  of  Obama's  victory  for  decades, 
Ignatieff  is  a  similar  force.  Both  are  in- 
telligent, excellent  speakers,  with  the 
ability  to  motivate  others.  Both  have 
a  fresh  vision  to  share  with  their  na- 
tions. And  both  would  work  together 
to  figure  out  environmental  solutions 
and  reexamine  trade  agreements 
rather  than  bargain  for  Alberta's  tar 
sands  like  Harper. 

In  September  2007,  Liberals  were 
disappointed  when  the  party  won 
only  one  of  three  by-elections.  Amid 
much  finger  pointing,  Ignatieff  urged 
his  party,  "united  we  win,  divided  we 
lose."  He  is  the  leader  who  can  unite 
the  divided.  But  can  we,  after  so  much 
toil  and  frustration,  come  together  as 
one?  "Yes  we  can." 
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HEAVY  ROTATION 


Varsity  Arts  Editor  ROB  DUFFY  recaps  the  best  albums  of  2008 


2008  WAS  A  YEAR  OF  DIZZYING  HIGHS  AND  TERRIFYING  LOWS.  While  the  United  States  elected  their  first 
black  president  and  the  economy  took  a  nosedive,  the  year  in  music  yielded  similarly  mixed  results.  Given  the  number  of 
disappointments  (we're  talking  to  you,  Guns  N'  Roses,  Weezer,  Oasis,  and  many  other  fading  '90  superstars)  and  pleasant 
surprises,  to  call  2008  an  unexpected  year  would  be  an  understatement.  Who  could  have  predicted  that  Toronto's  two 
most  important  musical  exports  would  be  a  stunningly  melodic  hardcore  band  and  an  electro  twosome  peddling  alienat- 
ing video  game  grooves? 

Elsewhere,  our  local  indie  scene  continued  to  thrive,  and  the  influence  of  world  music  on  mainstream  culture  grew  so 
heavy  even  The  Killers  picked  up  on  it.  And  of  course,  the  Internet  continued  to  play 
mind  games  with  the  music  industry,  as  it  reacted  to  Radiohead's  online  distribution  ex- 
periment, an  idea  that  spawned  many  imitators  (Nine  Inch  Nails,  Bloc  Party,  Girl  Talk). 

If  there  was  one  discernable  movement,  it  was  that  every  smash  hit  in  waiting  had  to  be 
ready  for  the  dance  floor,  making  2008  the  year  that  indie  rock  finally  got  its  groove  on. 

Vampire  Weekend— S/T  (XL) 

It  was  a  good  year  to  be  a  hyper-literate  indie  rock  nerd,  as  a  bunch  of  khaki-clad 

Ivy  League  grads  took  their  obsessions  with  chamber  pop  and  African  music  and 
recycled  them  into  a  sugary  collection  of  three-minute  pop  ditties.  From  the  opening 
strains  of  "Mansard  Roof"  to  the  collegiate  exuberance  of  "Cape  Cod  Kwassa  Kwassa" 
to  the  raging  sock-hop  of  "Walcott,"  Vampire  Weekend  summed  up  the  sweetest  parts 
of  academic  life,  adding  an  assortment  of  references  to  faraway  lands  that  you'll  long  to 
explore  after  graduation.  Their  debut  album  was  a  simple,  escapist  plea- 
sure, one  that's  even  more  valuable  when  you're  trudging  across  a  snowy 
campus,  trying  to  differentiate  Barthes  from  Descartes. 

Fucked  Up — ^The  Chemistry  of  Common  Life  (Matador) 

If  you  caught  their  bathroom-destroying  performance  on  MTV, 

you'll  know  that  Toronto's  Fucked  Up  don't  mind  wreaking  a  little 
havoc.  But  as  they  growl  about  sex  and  drugs,  their  massive,  layered 
guitars  unveil  an  intensely  melodic  swagger.  Before  Fucked  Up,  1  didn't 
think  hardcore  could  get  this  accessible. 

Glasvegas — S/T  (Columbia) 

1  picked  Glasvegas  to  break  out  in  2008,  but  their  lack  of  North 

American  tour  dates  has  left  them  unknown  on  this  side  of  the 
pond.  I'll  let  my  stubbornness  get  the  best  of  me  and  say  it  again — look 
for  this  Glaswegian  post-punk  outfit  to  take  their 
chilling  anthems  to  proper  heights  when  they  fi- 
nally hit  our  shores  in  2009. 

MGMT — Oracular  Spectacular  (Columbia) 

Truly  great  albums  are  the  ones  that  best 

sum  up  a  year,  and  who  among  us  didn't 
spend  many  a  drunken  night  on  the  dance  floor 
with  this  Brooklyn  duo  providing  the  soundtrack? 
Whenever  you  need  a  shot  of  2008  nostalgia,  turn 
on  "Electric  Feel"  or  "Time  to  Pretend"  and  you'll 
be  walking  on  air. 

Deerhunter — Microcastle  (Kranky) 

With  Microcastle,  Bradford  Cox  and  co. 

strecimlined  their  trademark  shoegazer 
sound  and  delivered  a  brilliant,  challenging  pop 
album.  Having  discarded  the  jam-outs  in  favour 
of  shorter,  driving  rockers  like  "Nothing  Ever  Hap- 
pened" and  "Never  Stops,"  it  barely  qualifies  as 
noise  rock — but  who  cares,  it  makes  you  feel  good. 

Crystal  Castles— S/T  (Last  Gang) 

They  inspired  a  lot  of  love,  a  tidal  wave  of  hype,  and  then  the  kind  of  mas- 
sive backlash  that  only  happens  to  the  most  buzzed-about  bands.  Nev- 
ertheless, our  twitchy  hometown  anti-heroes  turned  distorted  80s  video  game 
sounds  into  an  NME  "Coolest  Person  of  the  Year"  award  for  Alice  Glass.  It's  time 
we  canned  the  hate  and  gave  them  some  much-deserved  applause. 


THE 
GASLIGHT 
ANTHEM 

THE'.'ieSOUND 


TOP  5  SINGLES 
OF  THE  YEAR 

1.  MGMT— "Time  to  Pretend" 

An  absolutely  irresistible  synth 
hook  was  the  secret  ingredient 
for  2008's  song  of  the  year,  an 
ode  to  rock  'n'  roll  cliches  that 
was  eventually  lived  out  by  its 
makers.  It  doesn't  get  more  ironic 
than  this. 

2.  MIA— "Paper  Planes" 

The  year's  feel-good  dance  move 
consisted  of  pretending  to  fire 
four  rounds  into  the  sky,  which 
seems  strangely  indicative  of 
what  the  world  is  coming  to. 

3.  Tokyo  Police  Club — "TesseUate"  !| 

The  gloriously  catchy  comeback 
single  from  our  good  old  local 
boys  was  a  new  wave  gem  that  set 
little  girls'  hearts  on  fire. 

4.  Glasveg£ts — "Daddy's  Gone" 

This  slow-burning  tidal  wave  is 
also  a  tear-jerking  anthem  to  an 
absentee  father  that  had  Anglo- 
philes everywhere  sobbing  into 
their  Guinness. 

1 

5.  The  Mae  Shi— "Run  to  Your  | 
Grave" 

If  Super  Mario  and  Princess  Peach 
went  to  an  indie  club,  they'd 
probably  request  this  banger  that 
Crystal  Castles  might  easily  have 
dreamed  up,  if  they  only  had  a 
soul. 


Lil  Wayne — ^Tha  Carter  III  (Universal) 

The  most  anticipated  album  of  the  year  was  worth  the  wait,  selling  near- 
ly three  million  copies  and  yielding  the  inescapable  singles  "Lollipop"  and 
"A  Milli."  In  the  process,  Tha  Carter  III  cemented  Lil  Wayne  as  a  hip-hop  mas- 
termind who  plays  up  his  own  eccentricities  instead  of  reaching  for  the  instant 
crossover  smash.  Dr  Carter  may  lean  heavily  on  Auto-Tune,  but  he  doesn't  pan- 
der. Hear  that,  T-Pain? 

The  Last  Shadow  Puppets — ^The  Age  of  the  Understatement  (Domino) 

The  biggest  surprise  of  the  year  was  this  star-studded  side  project  from 

Arctic  Monkeys'  singer  Alex  Turner  and  The  Rascals'  Miles  Kane.  The 
duo  drafted  James  Ford  (Simian  Mobile  Disco)  to  produce  and  man  the  drum 
kit,  and  our  very  own  Owen  Pallett  (Final  Fantasy)  to  take  care  of  the  string  ar- 
rangements. The  result?  An  orchestral  wonder  that's  as  stylish  and  suspenseful  as  a  '60s  caper  flick. 

0%  The  Gaslight  Anthem— The  '59  Sound  (SideOneDummy) 

The  ghost  of  Bruce  Springsteen  dominated  indie  rock  back  in  2007,  but  these  Jersey  shore  punks 
call  back  to  the  Boss  with  the  most  authenticity.  The  '59  Sound  is  a  ragged,  gutsy  collection  of 
heart-on-sleeve  tunes  that  didn't  deserve  to  fall  as  far  under  the  radar  as  it  did. 

Cut  Copy — In  Ghost  Colours  (Modular) 

This  Australian  trio  ruled  the  dance  floor  by  moving  your  feet  and  tugging  at  your  heartstrings 
*  --^^     with  "Lights  and  Music"  and  the  gorgeous  "Feel  the  Love."  Blending  indie  rock  and  electro 

with  a  dash  of  '80s  synth  flavour  that's  most  evident  on  "Hearts  On  Fire,"  Cut  Copy  had  the  secret  recipe  for  success 
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Fringe  Science:  Testing  telepatliy 

KEN  EULER  takes  a  look  at  thought-transference 
in  the  first  installment  of  a  multi-part  series  that  investigates 
the  stranger  side  of  science 


Ever  pick  up  the  phone  and 
already  know  who's  on  the 
other  end?  How  about  knowing 
what  your  friend  is  going  to  say 
before  telling  you?  Imagine  hav- 
ing this  advantageous  ability  in  an 
exam,  allowing  you  to  tap  into  the 
thoughts  of  the  smart  kid.  These 
examples  illustrate  the  apparent 
ability  known  as  telepathy,  or  the 
ability  to  communicate  informa- 
tion between  organisms,  disre- 
garding visual,  auditory,  and  so- 
matic perceptual  systems. 

While  extremely  controversial, 
researchers  over  the  past  two 
decades  have  worked  together  to 
examine  the  possible  validity  of 
telepathic  experiences.  This  cul- 
minated in  the  development  of  the 
Ganzfeld  studies,  a  large  group  of 
experiments  guided  by  protocols 
developed  in  1987  by  a  partner- 
ship between  telepathy  proponent 
Charles  Honorton  and  Dr.  Ray  Hy- 
man,  a  skeptic  of  the  phenomena. 

This  experimental  protocol  in- 
volved a  "sender"  who  would  view 
a  randomly  selected  image  on  a 
computer  screen,  and  mentally 
send  the  image  to  a  "receiver"  situ- 
ated in  a  neighbouring  soundproof 
room.  Following  the  sending  ses- 
sion, the  "receiver"  would  choose 
between  one  of  four  images,  with 
an  expected  hit-rate — how  often 
the  receiver  identifies  the  correct 
image  out  of  four  possible  choic- 
es— of  25  per  cent  given  no  tele- 
pathic effect.  A  meta-analysis  con- 
ducted in  2001  revealed  an  overall 


significant  hit-rate  of  30.1  per  cent, 
suggesting  telepathic  experiences 
may  be  valid. 

Following  publication,  debate 
ensued  due  to  a  lack  of  converging 
lines  of  evidence,  suggesting  the 
significant  findings  may  simply  be 
statistical  anomalies.  To  resolve 
this  problem,  scientists  turned 
their  attention  to  a  different 
means  of  examining  telepathy  in 
relation  to  specific  brain  activity. 
Within  the  last  few  years,  electro- 
encephalograph (EEG)  methods 
have  been  employed. 

In  2005,  lead  researcher  Dr  Leila 
Kozak  and  her  team  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington  and  Univer- 
sity of  Bastyr  conducted  EGG  stud- 
ies that  aimed  to  reveal  if  brain 
activity  in  one  brain  could  cause 
activity  in  another.  The  experi- 
mental protocol  involved  pairs  of 
people  attached  to  EEG  monitors, 
one  being  the  "sender"  and  one 
being  the  "receiver"  The  "sender" 
was  placed  in  a  soundproof  room 
in  front  of  a  computer  monitor 
that  randomly  presented  images 
at  different  times.  This  technique 
was  used  to  evoke  a  response, 
namely  brain  activity  measured 
with  the  EEG.  Throughout  the 
duration  of  the  trial,  the  "sender" 
was  to  keep  the  "receiver" — who 
was  stationed  10  meters  away  in 
a  different  room — in  his  or  her 
mind.  If  the  "sender"  saw  an  image 
or  experienced  brain  activity,  and 
the  "receiver"  experienced  similar 
brain  activity,  it  would  suggest 


the  occurrence  of  telepathic-like 
communication  between  brains. 
Furthermore,  it  would  suggest 
telepathic  communication  is  me- 
diated in  part  by  the  brain.  The 
results  of  the  study  revealed  sig- 
nificant correlation  between  brain 
activity  levels  of  the  participants. 

As  of  2009,  there  has  not  been 
a  meta-analysis  conducted  that 
has  pooled  all  EEG  telepathy  ex- 
perimental data,  so  it  is  difficult 
to  be  certain  how  common  the 
results  found  by  Dr  Kozak  and 
her  colleagues  are.  Nevertheless, 
her  study  was  later  replicated  in 
three  other  labs  worldwide  and, 
combined  with  the  results  of  the 
Ganzfeld  experiments,  builds  a 
case  that  this  phenomena  may  be 
legitimate. 

Over  the  next  decade,  the  te- 
lepathy debate  will  continue.  With 
current  research  just  beginning  to 
explore  telepathy  with  functional 
magnetic  resonance  imaging 
(fMRI),  researchers  may  be  able 
to  determine  which,  if  any,  brain 
areas  mediate  the  hypothesized 
telepathic  effect.  Moreover,  if  the 
phenomenon  is  to  be  accepted,  it 
will  also  need  an  explanation  de- 
tailing what  is  taking  place  physi- 
cally. This  is  a  tall  order  given 
contemporary  physics  is  very 
powerful  and  does  not  explicitly 
have  room  for  "spooky"  energy 
travelling  outside  of  the  electro- 
magnetic spectrum.  Alternatively, 
telepathy  may  turn  out  to  be  a 
bunch  of  hocus-pocus. 


Scalp  electroencephalographs  (EEGs)  are  used  to  test  telepathy.  To  measure  brain 
activity,  electrodes  are  placed  on  the  scalp  and  signals  are  recorded  on  a  computer. 


SCIENCE  IN  PICTURES 


This  burrow  was  created  by  a  rodent  known  as 
Fossorcastor.  These  small  ancestors  of  the  modern  beaver 
dug  the  tunnel  pictured  here  in  the  early  Miocene  period. 
It  is  estimated  to  be  20  million  years  old.  For  a  time,  the 
source  of  these  oddly  shaped  burrows  was  uncertain.  They 
were  known  only  as  Daemonelix,  or  "Devil's  corkscrew." 


Oldest  known  turtle  swam  with  just  underbelly  annour 


SHANNON  HSIEH 


Turtles  are  charismatic  and  recognizable  creatures 
that  sport  a  unique  characteristic:  a  shell  comprised 
of  two  parts.  Their  shell  features  a  carapace  that  cov- 
ers the  dorsal  or  back  side  of  the  animal,  and  a  plas- 
tron, the  flat  belly.  This  design  has  long  served  a  line 
of  creatures  that  witnessed  the  flowering  and  fading 
of  the  mightiest  of  the  giant  dinosaurs'  rule  on  Earth. 
However,  until  now,  all  previously  known  prehistoric 
turtles  possessed  the  same  body  plan,  creating  a  puz- 
zling origin  to  the  lineage. 

According  to  U  of  T  Mississauga  biology  professor 
Robert  Reisz,  the  discovery  of  220-million-year-old 
fossils  in  marine  deposits  in  southwest  China  has 
"opened  up  a  new  chapter  in  the  study  of  the  origins 
and  early  history  of  these  fascinating  reptiles."  Be- 
longing to  a  newly  identified  species  named  Odonto- 
chelys  semitestacea,  meaning  "toothed  turtle  with  a 
half-shell,"  they  are  now  the  oldest  known  species  of 
turtle.  The  35-centimetre  long  Odontochelys  has  ex- 
panded dorsal  ribs  and  possesses  the  expected  flat 
belly  plastron.  However,  on  its  back  it  has  no  bony  up- 
per carapace.  These  traits  enabled  a  research  team 
led  by  Chinese  biologist  Chun  Li,  who  unearthed  the 
creature,  to  infer  that  shell  evolution  was  a  two-step 
process  for  an  ancestral  aquatic  turtle,  whereby  the 
plastron  developed  before  the  carapace.  This  fits  with 
the  observation  that  the  plastron  develops  first  in 
turtle  embryos. 

In  an  article  by  Reisz,  co-authored  with  UTM  biol- 
ogy professor  Jason  Head,  an  alternate  interpretation 
was  offered.  The  two  scientists  argued  that  the  shell 
morphology  of  Odontochelys  is  not  the  primitive  state 
for  the  turtle  lineage.  Under  this  view,  Odontochelys  is 
a  more  advanced  animal  whose  carapace  was  much 
reduced  and  softened,  as  a  secondary  or  derived  ad- 
aptation from  a  land-dwelling  ancestor  that  lived  even 
earlier.  The  study  noted  that  the  sea-going  Odonto- 


chelys' ecology  closely  resembles  modern  creatures 
such  as  freshwater  soft-shell  turtles  with  heavily  re- 
duced shells,  as  well  as  many  sea  turtles  and  snap- 
ping turtles  whose  shells  have  become  somewhat 
unhardened.  "Up  to  now,  all  the  evidence  suggested 
that  the  oldest  turtles  are  terrestrial,"  explained  Head. 
"With  this  interpretation,  that  the  turtle  could  indeed 
be  aquatic,  we  may  be  pushing  the  frontiers  of  turtle 
origins  further  back." 

Despite  their  differing  views,  both  groups  of  scien- 
tists feel  that  the  fossil  is  the  most  primitive  turtle. 
The  discovery  demonstrates  how  important  new  fos- 
sils are,  as  well  as  their  ability  to  transform  how  we 
look  at  the  course  of  vertebrate  evolution.  "This  fossil 
discovery  has  brought  up  a  new  perspective  and  has 
given  us  new  ideas  and  challenges,"  said  Reisz. 

Prior  to  this  discovery,  the  oldest  known  fossil  turtle 
was  the  larger  land-dwelling  Proganochelys  found  in 
Germany.  A  metre-long  beast  with  a  spiky  clubbed  tail, 
it  lived  about  ten  million  years  after  Odontochelys. 


An  artist's  rendering  of  what  Odontochelys  semitestacea 
may  have  looked  like. 


thevarsitysports@hotmail.com 
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WHOA.iANADA! 


Team  Canada's  fifth  straight  gold  at  the 
World  Junior  Hockey  Championship 
makes  us  proud  to  be  Canadian 


AUXANDRA  GOULD 


On  January  5,  twenty-two  teen- 
age Canadians  lit  up  Ottawa's 
packed  Scotiabank  Place  as  they 
beat  Team  Sweden  5-1  to  capture 
their  fifth  straight  gold  medal  at 
the  World  Junior  Hockey  Champi- 
onships. The  tournament,  which 
saw  the  puck  drop  on  Boxing  Day, 
glued  hockey  fans  firmly  onto  their 
couches  for  the  past  ten  days.  For 
many,  it's  a  holiday  tradition  that 
rivals  the  turkey  dinner  on  Christ- 
mas day  or  over-consumption  on 
New  Years  Eve. 

But  when  the  competition  is  held 
in  one  of  the  European  hockey 
countries,  such  as  Russia  or  Slo- 
vakia, the  fans  share  the  same  en- 
thusiasm as  they  do  for  a  Saturday 
morning  peewee  practice.  Why  is  it 
so  different  in  Canada?  Why  do  we 
care? 


What  really  keeps 
Canadians  glued  to 
their  televisions  is  a 
sense  of  the  familiar. 
The  players  are  our 
brothers,  our  cousins, 
our  sons,  and  our  high 
school  classmates. 


It's  a  matter  of  pride.  As  the  Great 
White  North  is  constantly  over- 
shadowed by  the  beast  beneath 
us,  there's  little  to  call  our  own.  We 
don't  produce  eight  time  gold  medal 
winners  at  the  Olympics,  we  don't 
challenge  for  the  World  Cup  (or  even 
compete  for  it),  but  hockey  is  ours. 
It's  what  we  do,  and  it's  what  we  do 
well.  It  doesn't  matter  whether  it's 
Mario  Lemieux  scoring  the  '87  Can- 
ada Cup  winner,  or  Jordan  Eberle 
netting  the  tying  goal  with  only  5.4 
seconds  left,  as  he  did  last  Saturday 
night,  paving  the  way  for  a  dramatic 
Canadian  shootout  win  against  the 
Russians.  In  hockey,  Canadians  can 
feel  as  though  they're  on  top  of  the 
world. 

The  competition  provides  a  much- 
needed  break  from  the  mid-season 
monotony  of  the  NHL.  A  third  of  the 


way  through  the  season,  the  already 
drudging  league  falls  into  a  dull  rou- 
tine. NHL-ers  put  forth  a  half-decent 
effort,  earn  their  paycheques,  travel 
to  the  next  city,  and  do  it  all  over 
again.  But  with  the  injection  of  the 
World  Juniors,  fans  are  given  a  taste 
of  hockey  that's  untainted  by  pro- 
fessionalism. Not  earning  a  single 
cent,  the  boys  play  with  nothing  but 
passion,  excitement,  and  national 
pride.  Through  sheer  determina- 
tion (and  quite  a  bit  of  skill),  John 
Tavares  single  handedly  got  Canada 
back  into  the  final  round  robin  game 
against  the  Americans  by  scoring 
two  straight  goals  to  bring  the  team 
within  one  of  the  tie.  RK.  Subban 
revved  up  the  crowd  with  his  bois- 
terous energy  even  more  than  he 
did  with  his  all-star  performance. 
And  Dustin  Tokarski,  a  kid  that  was 
told  he  would  never  make  it,  back- 
stopped  the  team  to  their  victory. 
The  eager  glint  in  the  players'  eyes 
that  often  fades  after  years  in  the 
NHL  shined  bright  during  this  tour- 
nament. 

But  what  really  keeps  Canadians 
glued  to  their  televisions  is  a  sense 
of  the  familiar.  The  players  aren't 
from  some  lofty  realm  of  athletic 
elitism,  inaccessible  to  the  common 
Joe.  They're  our  brothers,  our  cous- 
ins, our  sons,  and  our  high  school 
classmates.  If  you  grew  up  in  Cana- 
da, chances  are  you've  known  some- 
one just  like  six  foot  six  defenseman 
Keith  Aulie  from  Rouleau,  Saskatch- 
ewan, or  Chris  DiDomenico  from 
Woodbridge,  Ontario,  who  was  once 
overlooked  by  the  OHL  because  of 
his  size.  Perhaps  you  went  to  school 
with  an  Angelo  Esposito  from  Mon- 
treal, rejected  three  years  in  a  row 
by  Team  Canada  before  finally  mak- 
ing the  cut,  who  scored  the  gold 
medal-winning  goal  in  Monday 
night's  game.  The  team  inspires  the 
next  generation  of  young  players  to 
believe  that  it  doesn't  take  divine 
intervention  (or  corporate  endorse- 
ments) to  make  it.  They  salute  all 
the  regular  people  who've  helped 
them  along  their  way.  They  may  be 
from  the  other  side  of  the  country, 
but  they  strike  close  to  home. 

One  couldn't  help  feeling  a  sense 
of  national  sentiment  when  the 
1,800  square  foot  Canadian  flag 
surfed  over  the  Ottawa  crowd.  The 
tournament  is  more  than  a  show- 
case of  sport.  It's  a  reinforcement  of 
our  pastime,  and  an  expression  of 
our  social  fabric. 


Team  Canada  celebrates  together  after  their  gold  medal  win. 


The  last  time  Canada  won  five  straight  World  Junior  Championships  was  from  1993  to  1997. 


BLUES  SPIKE  BACK 

Women's  volleyball  team  begins  second  half  of  the  season 
with  second  place  finish  in  the  National  Invitational  Tournament 


MERSIHA  GADZO 

The  Varsity  Blues  women's  vol- 
leyball team  hosted  the  18th  an- 
nual National  Invitational  Tour- 
nament on  January  2-4  at  the 
Athletic  Centre. 

The  Blues  finished  in  second 
place  with  a  2-1  record,  behind 
tournament  champions  the  York 
Lions,  who  finished  with  a  per- 
fect 4-0  record. 

In  the  tournament's  opening 
day,  Toronto  defeated  the  Win- 
nipeg Wesman  with  a  total  of  3-1 
(25-20,  20-25,  25-17,  25-22).  On 


Saturday,  U  of  T  lost  to  the  York 
Lions  with  a  score  of  1-3  (25- 
21,18-25,  16-25,19-25).  The  Blues 
finished  the  tournament  with  a 
3-1  (26-24, 18-25, 25-17, 25-19)  win 
over  the  Saint  Mary's  Huskies. 

"ft  was  a  great  way  to  start  the 
second  season,  especially  since 
there  was  some  tough  sets  that 
we  won.  We  rose  to  the  challenge, 
and  in  the  finals  we  demonstrat- 
ed our  ability  to  play,"  said  head 
coach  Kristine  Drakich.  "We  felt 
very  good;  everyone  put  in  a  real 
team  effort,  everyone  contribut- 
ed. This  helped  us  to  get  focused 


and  prepared  for  the  second  half 
of  the  season." 

Fifth-year  Blues  star  Caley 
Venn  was  named  the  tourna- 
ment all-star  for  her  incredible 
play  throughout  the  weekend. 

In  the  game  against  Saint 
Mary's,  Venn  and  Heather  Bans- 
ley  tallied  14  and  13  kills  respec- 
tively. 

Bansley  is  currently  leading  in 
the  OUA,  and  second  in  the  CIS, 
averaging  5.64  points  per  game. 
She  has  been  selected  to  be  part 
of  the  Canadian  National  Beach 
Volleyball  team. 
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DIVERSIONS 


The  Varsity 


Gfrl:  Like,  without  foreplay,  it's  like  three  minutes.  I  like  to  think 
it's  because  I'm  so  attractive.  But  yeah,  just  fornication  is  three 
minutes. 

Guy:  Three  minutes!  Good,  I  thought  I  was  alone.  I'm  like  'UH, 
UH,  UH,'  and  it's  over. 

— U  of  T  secondary  school  (Bloor  &  Spadina) 

Guy  1  (to  theatre  student  friend):  What  exercise  have  you  ever 
gotten?  Running  to  and  from  the  auditorium? 
Guy  2: 1  was  on  the  basketball  team  in  high  school. 
Guy  1 :  You've  got  long  legs. 

—UTM 

Girl:  I  want  to  go  to  sleep  and  never  wake  up. 
Guy:  You  mean  die? 

— Bahen  Centre 

Girl  talking  loudly  on  her  phone:  Everyone  is  turning  into  a 
lesbian  these  days.  It's  like  contagious.  It's  like  the  new  black. 

— Innis  College 

Guy:  What  kind  of  idiot  spends  $10,000  on  an  engagement  ring? 
You  could  like,  get  a  good  boob  job  for  that  money. 

—St.  Michael's  College 

Professor  Mount  (on  Google  Earth):  They  can't  do  that  in 
Toronto,  can  they?  On  the  street  level?  I  hope  not,  I  don't  want 
anyone  looking  in  my  window  at  all  my  inflatable  dolls. 

—ENG  140 


DINOSAUR  COMICS  By  Ryan  North 


I  am  a  generous  guy!  If 
someone  wants  to  go  in 
front  of  me  in  traffic,  I 
slow  down  and  let  them  in. 


so 
not 
per 


you  think  you' re 
actually  a  good 
son! 


I  let  someone  cut  in  front  of  me  for  two 
reasons:  because  I  figure  this  way  it's  more 
likely  they'll  do  the  same  for  me  in  the 
future,  and  because  I  recognize  that  it 

\  helps  the  traffic  system  as 

a  whole.    But  this  isn't 
generosity,  it's  greed! 
It's  well -presented  greed. 
It's  me  selfishly  wanting 
to  qet  around  quickly  so 
BADLY  that  I'll  sacrifice 
the  short  term  for  the 
long  term. 


I'll  ask  if  you  want  the  last  piece 
of  pie  before  I  take  it,  but  again: 
that's  just  me  selfishly  wanting 
friends  and  knowing  that  actual ly 
showing  my  greediness  impedes  that. 
\  /V'^*^  Otherwise  I'd  be 
\  r  r^JT^  gobbling  it 
Tike  crazy^ 

well,  even 
, if  it's  an  act, 
j^at  least  you're 
pretend- 
ing! 

I  Tons  of 
folks 
won't  even 
do  that. 


That's  true!     And...  and  that 
means  as  long  as  they're 
still  around,  then  i  m  mot 
the  worst  person  ever!    oh  my 
\  /«s*Pte^    God.  now  I 
have  a 
perfectly 
selfish 
reason  to 
be  thankful 
for  all 
the  jerks! 


YOU  re  SUCH  a 
good  friend, 
utahraptor ! 


(C)  2  003  Ryan  Korth 


ITCH  By  Daniel  Kaell 


v^vvw>  Qwants .  com 
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Call  for  Nominations: 
Governing  Council 

Nominations  Open:  Friday  January  9,  2009  at  12:00  noon 
Nominations  Close:  Friday  January  23,  2009  at  12:00  noon 


Positions  Available: 
8  Students 

1  -year  term  from  July  1 , 2009  to  June  30,  201 0 : 

•  4  full-time  undergraduate  students 

•  2  part-time  undergraduate  students 

•  2  graduate  students 
1  Administrative  Staff 

3-year  term  from  July  1, 2009  to  June  30,  2012 
5  Teaching  Staff 

3-year  term  from  July  1, 2009  to  June  30,  2012: 

•  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 

(Departments  of  Art,  Classics,  East  Asian  Studies, 
English,  French,  Germanic  Languages  and 
Literatures,  Italian  Studies,  Linguistics,  Near  and 
Middle  Eastern  Civilizations,  Slavic  Languages  and 
Literatures,  and  Spanish  and  Portuguese) 

•  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 
(Departments  of  Anthropology  Economics, 
Geography  History,  Philosophy  Political  Science, 
Psychology,  Sociology  and  Centre  for  the  Study 
of  Religion 

•  Lawrence  S.  Bloomberg  Faculty  of  Nursing,  Leslie 
Dan  Faculty  of  Pharmacy, 

Faculty  of  Dentistry,  and  the  Faculty  of  Physical 
Education  and  Health 

•  Faculty  of  Medicine 

•  University  of  Toronto  at  Scarborough 

Nomination  Forms  be  available  beginning  12:00 
noon,  Friday  January  09, 2009  at: 

•  www.governingcouncil.utoronto.ca/elections.htm 

•  Office  of  the  Governing  Council 
Simcoe  Hall, 

27  King's  College  Orcle,  Room  106 


Work  of  the  Governing  Council: 

The  Governing  Council  is  composed  of  50  members 
-  25  members  from  within  the  internal  University 
community,  including  administrative  staff,  teaching 
staff  and  students,  and  25  members  external  to  the 
University,  including  alumni  and  Lieutenant-Governor-in- 
Council  appointees. 

As  the  University  of  Toronto's  senior  governing  body 
it  oversees  the  University's  academic,  business  and 
student  affairs.  Decisions  approved  by  the  Governing 
Council  affect  all  members  of  the  University  community. 

Council  and  its  Boards  approve: 

•  Campus  and  student  services 

•  Major  changes  in  academic  programs  and  units 

•  Policies  on  admissions  and  awards,  tuition  and 
ancillary  fees,  research,  &  grading  practices 

•  Multi-year  budget  guidelines  and  capital  plans 

•  Resource  allocation  in  support  of  the  University's 
priorities 

•  Appointment  of  senior  administrators 

•  Acquisition  and/or  disposal  of  assets 

The  membership  of  the  Governing  Council  should 
reflect  the  diversity  of  the  University.  Nominations  are 
encouraged  from  a  wide  variety  of  individuals. 

Questions?  Please  contact: 

Nancy  Smart,  Chief  Returning  Officer  at: 

nancy.smart@utoronto.ca  or  416-946-7663 

or 

Mae-Yu  Tan,  Deputy  Returning  Officer  at: 
maeyu.tan@utoronto.ca  or  416-978-8794 
or 

Alison  Webb,  Deputy  Returning  Officer  at: 
alison.webb@utoronto.ca  or  416-978-8427 


Further  information,  including  the  Elections  Guidelines,  2009  can  be  found  at: 
www.governingcouncil.utoronto.ca/elections.htm 


camh 

Centre  for  Addictton  and  Mental  Heafth 
Oentw  dt"  toxkonunie  el  tte  safUc  mcrstate 

PARTICIPANTS  NEEDED 
f  OR  A  STUDY  or  TREATMENT 
OF  SEASONAl  DEPRESSION 

The  Centre  for  Addiction  and  Mental  Health,  in  affiliation  with  the 
University  of  Toronto,  is  looking  for  volunteers  for  a  study  of  light 
therapy  and  negative  ions  in  the  treatment  of  seasonal  depression 
(also  called  seasonal  affective  disorder). 

The  study  involves  completing  questionnaires  and  having  4  weeks  of 
treatment  with  either  a  light  therapy  or  negative  ion  generator  device. 


Eligibility: 

•  Male  or  female  from  1 8  to  65 

•  Suffering  from  seasonal  depression 
{seasonal  affective  disorder) 

•  No  significant  eye  disease 

•  Are  not  currently  abusing  substances 

•  No  significant  medical  illness 

•  Not  currently  pregnant 


If  you  are  interested  or  require  additional  information, 
Please  call  Jessica  at  41 6.535.8501  ext.  4863 


BASKET  CASE 

Could  Candace  Parker  be  the  saving  grace 
of  the  lacklustre  Toronto  Raptors? 
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V005.10O 

OBAMA'S  ECONOMIC  RECOVERY  PLAN,  IN  PLAIN  ENGLISH 

Want  to  keep  on  top  of  the  crisis  banter?  The  Varsityshom  you  left 
from  right. 
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Monday,  January  12,  2009 
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Union  prez  stands 
by  call  to  ban 
Israeli  academics 


CURE  Ontario  head  raised  proposal 
to  protest  Gaza  attacks 


HILARY  BARLOW 

^  ^  .^  Associate  News  Editor 

As  casualties  mount  in  Gaza,  criticism 
mounts  at  home  over  union  president 
Sid  Ryan's  call  for  an  academic  boy- 
cott on  Israel.  Advocates  deem  the 
boycott  an  effective  way  to  influence 
the  Israeli  government,  while  critics 
argue  the  move  unfairly  targets  Israeli 
professors  for  nothing  more  than  their 
nationality. 

Ryan  is  the  head  of  CUPE  Ontario, 
a  union  representing  public  sector 
workers.  The  union's  University  Work- 
ers Coordinating  Committee  will  bring 
a  motion  "supporting  an  boycott  of  Is- 
raeli academic  institutions  to  protest 
the  bombing  assault  on  Gaza  and,  in 
particular,  the  bombing  of  the  Islamic 
University  on  December  29,  2008," 
reads  the  CUPE  boycott  resolution. 
"CUPE  Ontario  is  taking  this  action  in 
response  to  an  appeal  from  the  Pales- 
tinian Federation  of  Unions  of  Univer- 
sity Professors  and  Employees." 


CUPE  Ontario  president  Sid  Ryan 
is  under  fire  for  supporting  a 
boycott  on  Israeli  profs,  but  he's  not 
backing  down. 


How  exactly  such  a  boycott  would 
be  carried  out  is  uncertain.  The  res- 
olution names  some  possibilities, 
including  refusing  to  participate 
in  conferences  at  Israeli  universi- 
ties and  advocating  for  suspension 
of  funding  and  subsidies  for  Israeli 
institutions.  If  the  proposal  passes 
a  vote  in  February,  it  goes  to  CUPE 
members  for  approval  in  May  as  the 
union  asks  Ontario  universities  to 
adopt  its  measures.  CUPE-0  passed 
a  similar  resolution  in  2006,  followed 
by  the  U.K.'s  National  Association 
of  Teachers  in  Further  and  Higher 
Education,  Britain's  largest  union  of 
university  teachers. 

Many  critics  cite  the  potential  di- 
visiveness  of  such  a  move.  "It  serves 
no  useful  purpose.  It's  incredibly  di- 
visive generally  speaking,  and  then 
when  you  bring  it  into  a  campus 
environment  it  certainly  doesn't 
promote  dialogue,"  argues  Daniel 
Silverman,  program  associate  at  U 
of  T  Hillel.  "It  really  flies  in  the  face 
of  everything  a  university  environ- 
ment should  be."  Silverman  noted 
the  diverse  fields  Israeli  professors 
represent  and  challenged  the  use- 
fulness of  cutting  off  potential  aca- 
demic contributors. 

Franklin  Bialystok,  a  U  of  T  Jewish 
Studies  professor  whose  concentra- 
tions include  modern  Israeli  history, 
also  objects  to  the  boycott.  "Where 
was  CUPE  Ontario  when  Hamas 
was  deploying  8,000-plus  missiles 
against  civilian  settlements?  Or  on 
human  rights  violations  in  China 
and  during  the  genocide  in  Darfur?" 

Activists  like  Science  for  Peace 
president  Judith  Deutsch,  who  was 
among  10  Jewish  women  who  at- 
tempted to  enter  and  occupy  the  Is- 
raeli consulate  last  Wednesday,  are 
in  favour  of  the  boycott.  Deutsch 
sees  it  as  a  way  to  effectively  pres- 
sure the  Israeli  government  with- 
out hurting  the  general  population 
economically.  Deutsch  allies  her- 
self with  Israeli  academics  like  llan 
Pappe,  formerly  of  Haifa  University 
and  now  on  the  University  of  Exeter 
faculty,  who  supported  the  boycotts 
in  Britain. 

"Many  others  have  felt  that  [boy- 
cott] might  be  one  of  the  only  things 
that  people  in  Israel  would  respond 
to,  in  terms  of  the  government  and 
the  powers  that  be  that  seem  so 
impervious  to  criticism,"  she  said. 
Science  for  Peace  has  drafted  a  pe- 

'BOYCOir- CONTINUED  FROM  PGl 


STAGE  LEFT 


Comrade  Jiv  Parasram  '09  as  Himself  (R)  woos  a  young  Ida  Methusalem,  played  by  Lauren  Gillis  '10  (L)  on 
,  stage  during  a  performance  of  Methusalem,  or  the  eternal  bourgeois  this  Saturday.  Check  out  our  review 
[  of  Methusalem,  which  is  being  put  on  by  current  and  former  U  of  T  students  at  the  Whippersnapper  Gallery 
I  through  January  17th,  in  the  Arts  section,  page  8. 


Greek  riots  mirror  Toronto's 
problems,  protesters  say 


Supporters  rally  in  solidarity 
at  Greek  consulate 


SARON  GHEBRESSELLASSIE 

Varsity  Staff 


In  December,  Greek  protesters  occupied  700  high 
schools  and  100  universities  amid  days  of  massive  ri- 
ots, after  police  shot  and  killed  15-year-old  Alexandros 
Grigoropoulos.  His  death  fuelled  anger  at  economic 
policies  as  the  global  financial  crisis  hit  Greece,  with 
demonstrators  rallying  against  the  privatization  of 
education,  barriers  to  immigration,  police  repression, 
and  poverty.  Their  chants  echo  at  solidarity  protests 
across  the  world. 

In  Toronto,  U  of  T  students  joined  others  to  raise 
banners  outside  the  Greek  Consulate.  Dubbing  their 
demonstration  "Spark  in  Athens,  Fire  in  Toronto," 
two  dozen  protesters  sought  to  connect  the  unrest  in 
Greece  to  local  issues.  The  rioting  in  Greece  comes  at 
a  time  when  higher  education  is  increasingly  more  dif- 
ficult to  access,  and  when  graduates  face  soaring  un- 
employment. 

"We're  also  here  because  we  believe  in  universal  ac- 
cess to  education.  The  University  of  Toronto's  priori- 
ties are  all  wrong.  Instead  of  spending  millions  to  build 

SEE 'PROTESTERS' -PG2 


Briana  Carter  is  one  of  two  dozen  protesters  to  gather  outside 
the  Greek  Consulate  in  solidarity  with  demonstrators  in 
Greece,  who  took  to  the  streets  and  occupied  schools  after 
police  killed  a  teenage  boy 
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dentistryonavenue 

students  and  Faculty  Welcome 
Please  join  me  at  my  new  practice 
(just  steps  from  campus) 


Gruesome  pictures  from  the  carnage  in  Gaza  punctuated  Saturday's  protest  at  the 
Israeli  Consulate  on  Bloor  Street.  Even  after  the  microphone  system  conked  out 
and  the  organizers  told  protesters  to  go  home,  the  crowd  hung  around,  chanted 
slogans,  and  beat  effigies  of  George  Bush,  Ehud  Barak;  and  other  world  leaders. 


AU  ADVANTAGE  217:  FLEXIBILITY 


\  1 

Dr.  Josie  Marcieilo 

45  Avenue  Road,  2nd  floor, 
Toronto,  Ontario  M5R  2G3 


416  925  3255  »  j 

www.dentistryonavenue.com| 


Train  to  be  a  c 
Teacher  in  Historic 
Edinburgh,  Scotland 

www.teach.ca 


1-year  Professional  Graduate  Diploma 
in  Education  (Primary  or  Secondary) 


Presentations  and  interviews  by  University  of  Edinburgh  staff  on 
Saturday  January  24th  and  Sunday  January  25th  2009  at  10.30am  and  2.30pm  in 
The  Grand  Hotel.  225  Jarvis  Street.  Downtown,  Toronto, 
For  further  applicationfmterview  arrangements  and  to  register  contact: 
TEACH  EDUCATIONAL  CONSULTANTS,  Tel:  905  388  8972  Toll  Free:  1-800-884-9325 

Email:  info@teach.ca 

THE  UNIVERSITY  of  EDINBURGH 

Promoting  Excellence  in  Teaching  and  Research 
www.education.ed.ac.uk/pgde 


Courses  to  keep  you 
on  the  right  course. 


AU  student  Kate  in  Kingston,  Ontario,  Canada 

AU  is  the  place  to  pick  up  the  classes 
you  need  to  get  your  degree. 

Athabasca  University  is  the  perfect  plug-in  for  your  academic  career.  Whether  you 
need  additional  credits  to  graduate  from  your  institution,  or  prerequisites  to 
complete  your  degree,  we  can  help. 

AU  offers  over  700  courses  and  nearly  90  undergraduate  and  graduate  programs. 
With  over  37,000  students  across  the  country  and  around  the  world,  AU  has  helped 
numerous  individuals  pursue  their  academic  goals.  And  we'd  love  to  help  you. 

So  why  not  take  the  next  step?  Research  your  options  online,  view  a  university 
calendar,  or  contact  AU's  Information  Centre  at  1-800-788-9041  for  advice  on  how 
to  get  started. 

Flexibility.  Another  reason  why  AU  stands  out  as  a  global  leader  in  distance 
learning  excellence. 


Standouts 

www.athabascau.ca/standout 
1-800-788-9041 


Athabasca  University i^i 


news@thevarsity.ca 


'PROTESTERS'  -  CONTINUED  FROM  P61 

an  elite  sports  facility,  they  could 
put  their  dollars  towards  supporting 
marginalized  students,"  says  Joeita 
Gupta,  VP  Internal  for  the  Associa- 
tion of  Part-time  Undergraduate  Stu- 
dents. U  of  T  has  publicly  lobbied 
for  the  deregulation  of  tuition  fees.. 

Protesters  also  drew  parallels  be- 
tween Canadian  and  Greek  immigra- 
tion policy. 

"The  ongoing  occupations  in 
Greece  are  against  the  repression  of 
immigrants  and  refugees.  The  same 
repression  happens  here  in  Cana- 
da," says  Hussan,  a  member  of  No 
One  Is  Illegal.  In  September,  U  of  T 
students  rallied  to  demand  residen- 
cy for  Saad  Alam,  who  lost  his  study 
permit  midway  through  his  Life  Sci- 
ences and  Psychology  degree.  He 
was  subsequently  deported  to  Ban- 
gladesh where  he  is  unable  to  com- 
plete his  studies.  U  of  T  president 
David  Naylor  declined  to  comment 
on  his  case. 

"What's  happening  in  Greece  is 
happening  across  the  world.  The 
labour  movement  has  the  potential 
to  be  a  catalyst  for  radical  change 
to  oppose  the  marginalization  of 
racialized  youth,"  says  Ajamu  Nang- 
waya,  president  of  CUPE  3907. 

A  community  forum  on  the  up- 
rising in  Greece  and  its  lessons  for 
Toronto  will  be  held  at  OlSE  (Room 
2211)  on  Jan.  17  at  5;30  p.m. 


'BOYCOTT' -CONTINUED  FROM  P61 

tition,  stating  that  they  "condemn 
in  the  strongest  terms  the  flagrant 
violations  of  the  right  to  education 
and  the  academic  freedom  of  our  col- 
leagues and  their  students  in  Gaza 
and  the  West  Bank,"  calling  for  signa- 
tures from  fellow  teachers. 

Nonetheless,  said  Bialystok,  the 
boycott  applies  special  standards 
to  Israel,  out  of  the  context  of  hu- 
man rights  issues  in  the  Middle  East. 
"CUPE  Ontario  [fails  to  mention]  the 
oppression  of  workers  in  the  rest  of 
the  Arab  and  most  of  the  Islamic 
countries,  the  treatment  of  women, 
the  prohibitions  against  unions, 
the  violations  against  the  rights  of 
women  and  homosexuals  [...]  While 
there  is  much  to  criticize  about  Israeli 
policy,  it  isn't  constructive  to  distort 
the  situation." 

Despite  the  barrage  of  criticism, 
Ryan  has  stood  by  his  proposal.  "Aca- 
demic freedom  goes  both  ways,"  he 
said,  "What  we  are  saying  is  if  they 
want  to  remain  silent  and  be  complicit 
in  these  kinds  of  actions,  why  should 
they  enjoy  the  freedom  to  come  and 
teach  in  other  countries  like  Cana- 
da?" Ryan  has,  however,  apologized 
for  comparing  the  bombing  of  Gaza's 
universities  to  Nazi  atrocities. 


CFA® 

CANDIDATES: 

Two  FREE  seminars  have  been  scheduled  for 
Level  I  and  Level  II  candidates. 

For  Level  I: 

Saturday  January  31^',  2009  (Quantitative 
Methods)  Saturday  February/'",  2009 
(Derivatives) 

For  Level  II: 

Sunday  February  V\  2009  (Equities  -  Part  I) 
Sunday  February  8'",  2009  (Equities  -  Part  II) 

All  lectures  ml  be  held  at  the  OlSE  Building  at  the 
University  of  Toronto,  located  at  252  Bloor  Streel 
West  (atop  the  St,  George  subway  station) 

Sponsor:  PASSMAX,  an  independent  exam 
preparation  entity  committed  to  achieving  the 
highest  CFA®  Exam  pass  rate  in  the  industry. 

Since  seating  will  be  limited,  times  and  room 
number  will  only  be  given  to  those  candidates  who 
register  for  these  seminars.  To  register,  email  your 
name  to  iiifo@passniax.org 
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Triumphalist 
language'  sets  back 
gender  equality:  prof 

Visiting  lecturer  says  women's  ennpowerment 
must  go  beyond  measurable  goals 


The  leader  of  a  polygamisi  colony  in  B.C.  says  he's  being 
subjected  to  religious  persecution.  Does  he  have  a  point? 


PHOTOGRAPHED  AND  COMPILED  BY  ANTONIN  MONGEAU 


AISHA  JAMAL 


How  can  anyone  really  think  that 
they  can  change  all  the  sexist  prac- 
tices in  the  world?  No,  that's  not  a 
cynical  student  you  hear.  The  ques- 
tion came  from  visiting  lecturer 
Jane  L.  Parpart,  who  delivered  a 
sharp  critique  of  gender-based  de- 
velopment work  at  the  Munk  Centre 
on  Friday. 

Parpart,  a  professor  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  West  Indies  in  Trinadad  and 
Tobago,  discussed  how  develop- 
ment policies  were  suffering  from  an 
overdose  of  "triumphalist  language" 
that  promotes  gender  equality  as  an 
achievable  goal. 

The  path  to  empowerment,  Par- 
part  reflected,  isn't  as  simple  as 
women's  entry  into  places  where 
they  were  previously  excluded. 
Consider  Condoleeza  Rice:  did  her 
presence  produce  empowerment 
and  destabilize  the  sexist  bent  of 
the  US  administration?  Parpart  ar- 
gued Rice's  senior  position  speaks 
more  for  her  personal  qualities 
than  progress  for  women  in  gen- 
eral: "[Rice]  played  the  game  better 
than  most  of  them." 

While  development  agencies  pur- 
sue such  easily  measurable  goals  as 
inclusion  into  political  office,  Par- 
part  said  they  ignore  contexts  where 
that  inclusion  doesn't  produce  the 
desired  effect.  In  South  Africa,  she 
pointed  out,  women's  political  par- 


ticipation was  among  the  highest 
in  the  world  -  but  so  were  levels  of 
violence  against  women.  Sometimes 
women's  inclusion  into  institutions 
doesn't  resolve  the  deep-seated 
problems  of  gender  equality. 

According  to  Parpart,  development 
policies  were  simplified  into  technical 
and  measurable  goals  that  prevent 
nuanced  understanding  of  empower- 
ment. Instead  of  seeing  gender  em- 
powerment as  a  clear-cut  issue,  to  be 
measured  and  calculated,  develop- 
ment agencies  needed  to  take  a  cue 
from  feminist  scholarship. 

Parpart  said  that  the  women's 
movement  needs  to  be  seen  as  sub- 
tle and  diverse,  appearing  in  places 
development  agencies  might  not 
recognize.  Empowerment  can  be 
seen  in  young  women  expressing 
sexuality  and  wearing  makeup  as  an 
act  of  resistance  to  their  fathers,  or 
in  women  who  choose  to  wear  the 
veil,  she  pointed  out.  Taking  into 
account  a  variety  of  resistances, 
said  Parpart,  could  help  achieve  the 
transformative  change  that  develop- 
ment practices  have  yet  to  see. 

Karlotta  James,  an  undergradu- 
ate in  the  International  Relations 
program,  went  even  further  than 
Parpart  in  criticizing  development 
practices.  "We  need  to  see  gender 
mainstreaming  in  our  own  societies 
before  we  can  enact  gender  main- 
streaming  in  third-world  countries," 
she  said. 


Guillermo 


Daniel 


Srd  Year  Physics,  Are  Muslims  allowed  to  do  it?     Aluwni Psych,  We  all  go  by  ttie  law, 
Then  no.  Laws  overrule  religion.  eventually.  Hopefully  the  laws  are  flexible  and 

accommodating,  but  they  are  usually  behind. 


Farshad 


2nd  Year  Equity,  Mayba  It's  more  a  case  of 
trying  to  define  what  is  normal  from  what  b_ 
deviant  We  shouldn't  try  to  classify  sexual ' 
behaviours  and  attitudes. 


Blerta  &  Brunilda 


Blerta,  4th  Year  Immunology,  If  any  Canadians 
do  it  it  is  not  religious  discriminahon.  If  a  person 
comes  to  Canada  and  is  already  multiply  mar- 
ried, then  that's  ok. 

Bruniida,  4th  Year  Human  Bio,  It's  not  discrimi- 
nation. Its  a  question  of  ethics  and  economic 
division.  Can  they  support  their  families? 


Douqias  &  Leticia 


Douglas,  PhO  Phys  Ed,  Take  into  account  their 
legaFstatus  and  if  the  people  are  old  enough.  In 
Canada,  you  have  to  respect  Canadian  laws. 
LeMa,  Alumni Psychlhe.  issue  with  polygamy 
is  if  they  are  getting  young  girls  and  forcing  them 
to  marry.  Even  with  legal  consent,  marriage 
is  only  one  part  of  their  religion,  so  its  not 
discrimination. 


Salah 


4th  Year  Human  Bio,  h\m  la  poligamie. 


U  Ottawa  suspends  'rogue  prof 


Unconventional  teaching  methods  soured  admin 


CHARLEY  WANG 


A  University  of  Ottawa  professor  has  been 
suspended  and  banned  from  campus  after 
years  of  locking  horns  with  the  administra- 
tion. The  tenured  physics  instructor  could 
also  lose  his  job:  his  dean  recommends  that 
the  Board  of  Governors  fire  him. 

The  university's  argument  with  Denis  G. 
Rancourt  began  in  2005.  Rancourt  took  over  a 
first-year  course  and,  instead  of  sticking  pre- 
cisely to  the  senate-approved  course  outline, 
used  experimental  teaching  methods  like 
self-directed  learning  and  cancelling  grades. 
While  response  from  students  was  largely 
positive,  the  university  was  livid  and  issued 
a  stern  reprimand.  An  arbiter  agreed  with  the 
university's  reprimand,  but  added  that  "[Ran- 
court's]  pedagogical  initiatives  were  legiti- 
mately within  the  purview  of  [...]  academic 
freedom." 

Friction  between  Rancourt  and  the  admin- 
istration increased  the  following  year,  when 
he  taught  a  newly  introduced  course  on  sci- 
ence and  society.  The  class  generated  a  great 
deal  of  media  coverage  with  its  high-profile 
guest  speakers,  but  also  triggered  a  slew 
of  lawsuits  against  the  university  over  a  TA 
shortage  and  registration  errors.  The  Science 
Faculty  Council  declined  to  renew  the  course 
for  the  following  academic  year.  Supporters 
of  Rancourt,  however,  attended  all  council 


meetings  and  tabled  motions  to  "challenge 
the  chair,"  ultimately  forcing  the  meetings  to 
be  cancelled. 

The  situation  reached  critical  mass  in  No- 
vember 2008  when  the  university  denied 
Rancourt's  request  to  make  his  fourth-year 
physics  course  pass/fail.  Rancourt  promptly 
gave  everyone  in  the  class  an  A+.  In  response, 
U  of  O  suspended  Rancourt,  locking  his  lab 
and  redistributing  his  grad  students.  Campus 
police  escorted  him  off  campus. 

A  number  of  professors  at  U  of  O  have  spo- 
ken against  the  man  they  call  a  rogue  pro- 
fessor, alleging  that  Rancourt's  actions  have 
crossed  well  beyond  the  bounds  of  academic 
freedom.  When  asked  about  the  sanctions 
against  Rancourt,  Alain  St-Amant,  a  chemis- 
try professor,  said,  "The  events  of  the  past 
few  years  are  justified.  You  can't  trust  him  to 
teach  anymore." 

Many  of  Rancourt's  former  students  have 
been  very  vocal  in  their  support,  while  others 
have  allegedly  filed  complaints  against  him. 

Rancourt's  supporters  retort  that  the  pro- 
fessor's actions  are  well  within  the  realm  of 
academic  freedom,  and  that  the  university's 
actions  are  politically  motivated.  "I  believe 
the  real  reason  they  are  being  this  vicious  is 
[...]  my  stated  and  well  known  positions  and 
activism  on  Palestine  and  the  Israel  lobby," 
Rancourt  said.  He  added  that  he  plans  to  do 
everything  he  can  to  fight  the  sanctions. 


THE  U  OF  T  ROTARACT  CLUB  PRESENTS: 


5-BUCK  LUNCH 

At  Hart  House  in  the  Great  Hall 


Wed.Jan.l4*111:45ain-2:00pni 

think  GLOBALLY.  ACT  locally. 


v&^etdjyle  liriya/ii^  />nci^shu^ 
lu^et  tarts  -pGr  daSSert^ 


HART  HOUSE 

www.harthouse.ca 

7  Hart  House  Circle  .  416.978.2452 


West  Entrance,  TTY.  Elevator 
Accessibility  Fund  svsilatiles 
accesslbili^Ahartitouse.ca 


Perwna!  cars  asienilont  available 


JOIN  US  AT  THE  NEXT  5-BUCK  LUNCH: 

Lunar  New  Year  Buffet  I  Friday,  January 
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SNC-LAVALIN  le 

CONSTRUCTiON 
101NTHEW0RL. 


$2,500 


3te  fi 


uuujuu.snclavalin  com/aujard 


SNC-LAVALlN 


UBC  DAP 

The  gateway  to  accounting 


Accelerate  you  future  with  the 
Diploma  in  Accounting  Program  (DAP) 
at  the  University  of  British  Columbia. 
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York  U  wants  province  to 
force  vote 

What  would  you  do  if  you  had 
67  days  off?  That's  how  long  the 
strike  at  York  University  has  last- 
ed, and  it  shows  no  signs  of  let- 
ting up.  At  this  rate,  the  current 
strike  by  CUPE  Local  3903  looks 
ready  to  overtake  its  2001  strike, 
which  lasted  76  days. 

York  U  isn't  giving  up  yet. 
When  the  union  refused  to  vote 
on  its  latest  proposal,  York  ad- 
min asked  the  province  to  force 
union  reps  to  take  the  deal  to  its 
members.  The  move  may  prove 
ineffectual  (union  officials  claim 
90  per  cent  of  members  turned 
down  the  deal  at  a  general  meet- 
ing), but  marks  an  escalation  in 
dealings  between  admin  and  the 
union. 

Meanwhile,  students  are  wor- 
ried that  if  the  strike  is  not  re- 
solved by  February,  the  universi- 
ty senate  will  be  forced  to  declare 
the  entire  academic  year  lost. 
—CHARLEY  WANG 


Take  that,  ROSi 


Kayvon  Beykpour  and  Aaron 
Wasserman,  second-years  at 
Stanford,  have  launched  an  ip- 
hone  application  called  iStan- 
ford.  This  app  allows  students  to 
access  campus  maps,  the  course 
catalog,  email,  and  varsity  sports 
news.  With  the  newest  version, 
students  can  even  access  their 
academic  and  financial  accounts 
and  track  down  the  campus 
shuttle  bus,  thanks  to  its  integra- 
tion with  the  university's  central 
administration  system. 

It's  no  surprise  that  students, 
alumni^  and  visitors  have  gob- 
bled up  iStanford,  with  11,000 
downloads  to  date.  Rumour  has 
it  the  app  has  won  the  favour 
of  Steve  Jobs  himself,  after  see- 
ing an  iStanford  ad  during  the 
homecoming  game. 

After  their  brainchildtook 
off,  Keykpour  and  Bernstein 
launched  a  start-up  called  Terri- 
blyClever — which,  according  to 
Time  magazine,  could  challenge 


even  that  behem 
networking,  Faceboo' 
— TIAN  TIAN 


Not  a  post-racist  world:  study 

Many  people  overestimate  their 
reactions  to  racist  acts,  according 
to  a  new  Canadian  study.  Contem- 
porary race  relations  are  marked 
with  paradox:  though  overt  prej- 
udice is  condemned,  blatantly 
racist  acts  continue  to  occur  on  a 
regular  basis. 

The  report,  published  in  the 
Jan.  9  issue  of  Science  magazine, 
posits  that  the  explanation  lies 
in  how  people  miscalculate  how 
they  would  feel  and  react  after 
witnessing  racism. 

One  way  that  people  may  stem 
the  tide  of  negative  emotions  re- 
lated to  witnessing  a  racial  slur  is 
to  reconstrue  comments  as  either 
a  joke  or  harmless  remark,  ac- 
cording to  the  study,  co-authored 
by  profs  from  York  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  British  Columbia. 
—AlVIINA  STELLA  ^ 
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Obamanomics  for  dummies 

The  President-elect's  economic  rescue  plan  nnade  simple 


CRISTINA  DI'AZ-BORDA 

Varsity  Staff 


It  looks  like  Obama's  new  economic  plan  will  in- 
clude $300  billion  in  tax  cuts  to  stimulate  spend- 
ing and  job  creation.  How  effective  can  this 
be?  Browsing  through  a  little  economic  theory 
might  help  us  find  out. 

Obama  intends  to  provide  tax  credits  to  indi- 
viduals and  families,  tax  cuts  to  businesses,  job- 
creation  incentives  to  companies,  and  money 
to  states,  in  addition  to  provisions  to  increase 
capital  investments.  The  specifics  of  his  plan  in- 
clude credits  of  $500  to  individuals  and  $1000  to 
families  making  less  than  $200,000.  According 
to  current  estimates,  roughly  150  million  Ameri- 
cans would  qualify. 

The  plan  has  taken  heat  from  both  Democrats 
and  Republicans.  Republicans  worry  about  an 
"open  checkbook"  approach  to  spending,  while 
key  Democrats  accuse  Obama  of  returning  to 
"trickle-down"  economics,  otherwise  known  as 
Reaganomics. 

John  Kerry  spoke  out  openly  against  the  idea 
of  a  $3000  tax  credit  for  each  job  created,  while 
others  doubt  that  tax  credits  are  an  effective 
way  to  inject  money  into  the  economy  when  it 
could  be  better  spent  elsewhere.  Yet  both  par- 
ties agree  that  something  must  be  done  to  stim- 
ulate the  economy,  and  want  to  see  an  effective 
bill  passed. 

We  know  today  that  there  are  two  differ- 
ent ways  to  stimulate  the  economy:  monetary 
policy  (playing  with  interest  rates)  and  fiscal 
policy  (cutting  taxes,  providing  subsidies,  and 
spending  money  on  social  programs).  Changes 
in  monetary  policy  have  the  most  immediate  ef- 
fects, whereas  fiscal  policy  takes  much  longer  to 
enact  and  its  effects  are  largely  unpredictable. 

When  interest  rates  are  lowered,  the  effective 
price  of  borrowing  goes  down.  So  if  an  interest 
rate  is  lowered  from  six  per  cent  to  three  per 


Disclaimer:  tliis  illustration  is  not  meant  to  imply  that  Ronald  Reagan  is  in  Hell.  The  Varsity's  stance  on 
the  afterlife  status  of  any  and  all  public  figures  is  neutral. 


cent,  that's  three  cents  less  the  bank  has  to  pay 
back  as  interest  for  every  dollar  it  borrows  from 
the  Federal  Reserve  or  the  Bank  of  Canada.  Usu- 
ally this  encourages  banks  to  borrow,  which 
causes  them  to  lend  more  and  lower  the  inter- 
est rates  that  you  and  1  deal  with.  Interest  rates 
are  raised  to  curb  inflation  and  stop  the  mar- 


ket from  getting  out  of  hand  (no  one  wants  the 
1920s  again). 

Currently,  banks  are  terrified:  the  current 
financial  crisis  was  caused  by  the  out-of-hand 
lending  practises  of  the  past  few  years,  and 
banks  no  longer  know  how  to  proceed.  So  far, 
the  U.S.  Government  has  already  attempted  to 


use  monetary  policy  to  fix  the  economy.  But 
even  though  interest  rates  are  extremely  low, 
banks  aren't  willing  to  lend  because  they  cannot 
distinguish  reasonable  risks  from  poor  ones. 
Thus,  government  is  forced  to  enter  the  mysteri- 
ous realm  of  fiscal  policy. 

Why  are  the  effects  of  fiscal  policy  so  hard  to 
predict?  For  one,  fiscal  policy  is  split  into  two 
schools  of  thought:  people  tend  to  subscribe  to 
either  "Reaganomics"  or  "Keynesian  Econom- 
ics." Tax  cuts  are  usually  associated  with  right- 
wing  thought.  President  Reagan  was  famous  for 
his  belief  that  with  lowered  tcixes,  money  would 
go  to  business  first  and  then  "trickle  down"  to 
the  poorest  individuals.  Companies  would  be 
encouraged  to  hire  more  workers  and  raise  their 
salaries. 

Left  wingers,  on  the  other  hand,  often  sub- 
scribe to  the  theories  of  John  Maynard  Keynes — 
the  famous  economist  who  convinced  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  that  the  best  way  to  stimulate 
the  economy  was  not  through  tax  cuts  alone, 
but  with  government  spending.  This  means 
providing  funding  for  roads,  public  works,  and 
infrastructure,  because  doing  so  creates  jobs. 
Rather  than  just  hand  people  money,  Kejmes 
Theory  ensures  that  people  work  for  it — the 
economy  is  stimulated  in  a  way  that  promotes 
public  good. 

The  downside  of  both  types  of  fiscal  policy  is 
an  increased  budget  deficit,  which  could  carry 
many  dangers,  including  inhibiting  productive 
spending  by  future  governments.  Furthermore, 
no  one  is  quite  sure  how  long  the  money  will 
take  to  circulate  through  the  economy.  First  the 
tax  credits  or  government  project  funds  go  out, 
and  then  people  spend. 

Say  you  are  given  a  dollar  You  spend  it  on  a 
coffee,  the  coffee  shop  owner  spends  the  profit 
s/he  made  on  your  dollar,  and  so  on.  The  effect 
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IF  THERE'S  A  HELL... 


BY  MATT  MCGEACHY 


Whining  for  a  living 


Sometimes  I'm  overwhelmed  by 
my  own  privilege.  Not  only  the 
privilege  of  being  a  comfortably 
middle  class  so-and-so  working  to- 
wards a  university  education  with  a 
roof  over  my  head  and  food  to  eat, 
but  also  the  privilege  of  frivolity — of 
time.  Almost  everything  1  do  is  totally 
frivolous,  and  frivolity  is  a  luxury  af- 
forded to  only  the  few. 

As  of  last  month,  1  started  writing 
the  regular  column  "If  there's  a  Hell..." 
(formerly  "Asshole  of  the  Month"). 
There  could  hardly  be  a  more  frivo- 


lous beat  than  this.  While  others 
comment  on  world  affairs,  1  get  to 
single  out  someone  or  something 
that  has  pissed  me  off  and  explain 
exactly  why  they  deserve  to  be  de- 
rided. Hardly  Seymour  Hersh  stuff. 

Last  month  revealed  no  short- 
age of  contenders:  Rod  Blagojevich, 
embattled  governor  of  Illinois;  the 
IDF,  currently  launching  a  ground 
campaign  in  the  Gaza  strip  that  has 
claimed  many  lives  already,  and  will 
claim  many  more;  Hamas,  launching 
rockets  into  Israel  and  destroying 


months  of  progress  towards  peace. 
There  are  easier  targets,  too:  George 
W.  changing  the  rules  down  south 
to  allow  dumping  near  wildlife  pre- 
serves, and  our  own  Steve  Harper 
hiding  behind  the  GG  to  save  his  po- 
litical hide. 

But  I  just  don't  feel  like  writing 
about  any  of  them.  Maybe  it's  the  in- 
trospective impulse  that  a  new  year 
brings,  but  1  can't  get  rid  of  that  nag- 
ging feeling,  familiar  to  anyone  with 
privilege:  shouldn't  1  do  something 
instead  of  merely  writing  about  what 
bothers  me?  Isn't  it  incumbent  upon 
me  to  sacrifice  my  plum  assignment 
and  start  reporting  on  important 
things? 

Mea  culpa.  I  should  but  1  won't.  1 


just  don't  know  how. 

In  better  times,  frivolous  activity 
is  known  collectively  as  "culture." 
Whether  it's  painting  a  picture,  stag- 
ing a  play,  singing  a  song,  or  writing 
criticism  about  any  of  these,  when 
things  are  good,  the  rest  of  the  world 
indulges  and  lets  us  happily  hum  on. 
But  when  things  are  bad  and  money 
gets  tight,  the  wider  world's  patience 
runs  out.  We  privileged  few  have  to 
confront  our  privilege  square  in  the 
face. 

Instead,  we  tend  to  whine.  Whine 
about  arts  cuts,  the  importance 
of  "culture,"  and  how  we  (well,  not 
me — not  yet)  need  our  grants  to 
keep  contributing.  But  the  reality 
is  that  these  are  privileges.  Writing 


about  assholes  is  something  I  get  to 
do,  but  something  that  could  vanish 
in  an  instant. 

Singers  have  no  "right"  to  sing, 
painters  have  no  "right"  to  paint, 
and  writers  have  no  "right"  to  write. 
All  of  these  things  are  privileges  af- 
forded to  few,  and  enjoyed  by  fewer 
When  times  get  tough,  the  privileged 
come  under  scrutiny.  Of  course  there 
will  be  arts  cuts,  and  debates  about 
whether  drama  needs  to  be  taught  in 
schools,  and  patronizing  quips  about 
how  "ordinary"  Canadians  don't  care 
about  the  arts.  But  we  will  keep  do- 
ing what  we  know,  whether  it's  paint- 
ing or  singing  or  playing  or  writing. 

Those  fully  immersed  in  the  ways  of 
frivolity  will  just  keep  soldiering  on. 
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The  strong,  silent  type 

Obama's  silence  on  the  Gaza  conflict  doesn't  equal  apathy 
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MIKI  SATO 

"Say  something" — that's  what  Cyn- 
thia Mcicinney,  former  U.S.  Congress- 
woman  and  Green  Party  candidate, 
urged  Obama  on  CNN.  Many  others 
are  begging  Obama  to  speak  openly 
about  the  humanitarian  crisis  in 
Gaza. 

Throughout  his  presidential  cam- 
paign, and  especially  during  his 
powerful  acceptance  speech,  the 
world  viewed  President-elect  Obama 
as  the  bearer  of  hope  and  change — 
as  a  man  with  a  voice.  It's  difficult 
to  understand  why  such  a  powerful 
speaker  hasn't  put  his  oratorical 
skills  to  good  use  amidst  the  turmoil 
in  the  Middle  East.  He  says  that,  for 


the  time  being,  he  wants  to  refrain 
from  discussing  foreign  issues — but 
this  hasn't  stopped  him  before.  Why 
now? 

Since  we've  yet  to  observe  the  full 
range  of  Obama's  leadership  char- 
acteristics, it's  easy  to  assume  the 
worst — to  interpret  his  silence  as 
apathy.  Obama  was  considered  the 
"strong  silent  type"  during  the  early 
days  of  his  law  practice.  He  called 
himself  a  better  writer  than  speaker, 
and  let  others  do  the  talking  in  court. 
Will  he  regret  not  taking  an  immedi- 
ate stand  on  Gaza?  Probably  not. 

Though  Obama  stated  that  he'd 
like  to  "learn  from  [his  predeces- 
sors'] successes,"  he  might  have  al- 
ready learned  from  their  mistakes. 


Before  his  inauguration,  Bill  Clinton 
mentioned  that  he  would  be  willing 
to  admit  Haitian  refugees  to  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Haitians  interpreted  his 
statement  as  a  verbal  "go."  Clinton 
retracted  it  shortly  after.  We  must 
not  forget  that  Obama  is  a  politician: 
anything  he  says  will  go  on  the  re- 
cord. Most  people  want  a  president 
who  stands  by  his  word. 

Obama's  spokespeople  have  put  it 
simply — "there  is  only  one  president 
at  a  time."  With  much  of  the  interna- 
tional community  literally  counting 
down  the  days  until  Bush's  depar- 
ture, the  statement  comes  as  an 
unnecessary  reminder.  Though  he 
condemned  Sderot-aimed  rocket  fire 
last  summer,  Obama  is  keeping  his 


distance  from  a  stringently  pro-Is- 
rael administration  that  blames  the 
Palestinian  militant  group,  Hamas, 
for  the  Israeli  assaults;  he's  also 
avoiding  the  risky  move  of  express- 
ing a  contrary  view.  But  Obama  is 
not  a  silent  bystander;  he's  simply 
refraining  from  meddling  before  his 
turn.  "The  silence  is  not  a  conse- 
quence of  a  lack  of  concern,"  Obama 
stated  in  a  press  conference.  "In  fact, 
it's  not  silence.  I've  explained  very 
clearly  exactly  what  institutional 
constraints  I'm  under  when  it  comes 
to  this  issue." 

The  conflict  definitely  hits  close 
to  home  for  many.  Over  800  Pales- 
tinians have  been  killed  and  about 
3,500  wounded  since  the  fighting 


began.  The  UN  Security  Council 
voted  14  out  of  15  for  Resolution 
1860,  with  United  States  Secretary 
of  State  Condoleezza  Rice  abstain- 
ing on  behalf  of  the  U.S.  The  Gaza 
conflict  is  obviously  much  larger 
than  one  man,  and  it  will  take  the 
time  and  effort  of  many  nations  to 
negotiate  a  sustainable  ceasefire. 

President-elect  Barack  Obama 
will  have  the  next  four  years  to  deal 
with  the  crisis  in  the  Middle  East, 
among  many  other  pressing  issues. 
He  can  only  keep  tight-lipped  for  so 
long.  In  less  than  two  weeks  he  will 
be  sworn  in  and  officially  named  the 
new  President  of  the  United  States. 
He'll  have  no  excuse — and  when  he 
talks,  everyone  will  be  listening. 


Safe  but  deadly 

Though  lasers  have  been  proved  unsafe, 
Robert  Dziekanski  died  in  vain 


In  a  secluded  section  of  Vancouver  Interna- 
tional Airport,  a  man  forms  a  barricade  of 
office  furniture  in  front  of  a  motion-sensor 
doorway.  Though  he's  been  here  for  hours,  his 
mother  waits  for  him  on  the  other  side  of  the 
terminal — she's  been  told  that  no  one  with  her 
son's  name  arrived  at  the  airport  today.  A  small 
crowd  has  gathered  to  watch  him,  and  there's 
an  air  of  tense  curiosity.  Some  begin  to  film  him 
on  their  cell  phones.  He's  agitated  and  pacing; 
soon  he's  hurling  objects  at  a  window.  Before 
long,  four  burly  RCMP  arrive  on  the  scene.  The 
man  backs  away  nervously,  unable  to  under- 
stand their  words. 

The  rest  is  history:  within  30  seconds,  the 
man  has  been  shocked  five  times  with  Tasers, 
and  he's  convulsing  violently  on  the  ground. 
Soon  he  is  pronounced  dead. 

This  is  the  scene  that  many  Canadians  re- 
lived last  month,  when  B.C.'s  Criminal  Justice 
Branch  issued  a  statement  exonerating  all  the 
officers  involved,  effectively  ruling  out  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  criminal  trial  over  Robert  Dzieka- 
nski's  death.  According  to  Crown  spokesman 
Stan  Lowe,  the  officers  that  day  were  "lawfully 
engaged  in  their  duties,"  and  their  use  of  force 
was  both  "necessary  and  reasonable  in  all  the 
circumstances." 

This  statement  arrived  after  a  prolonged  in- 
vestigation into  the  incident  by  the  RCMP's  in- 
ternal Integrated  Homicide  Investigation  Team. 
The  investigation  was  extensive,  including  a 
trip  to  Mr.  Dziekanski's  home  country  of  Poland 
to  determine  any  external  factors  that  may 
have  contributed  to  his  death.  Unsurprisingly, 
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of  this  dollar  would  not  be  limited  to  its  value; 
instead,  it  would  be  multiplied.  Economists  call 
this  "the  velocity  of  money,"  and  refer  to  the 
multiplying  powers  on  that  dollar  as  the  multi- 
plier The  multiplier  is  shrunk  by  tax  rates  and 
an  increcised  desire  to  save  money.  We  can  es- 
timate these  effects,  but  in  the  real  world,  it  is 
nearly  impossible  to  know  for  sure. 

Another  mystery  in  fiscal  policy  is  the  busi- 
ness cycle.  Economists  believe  that  the  econo- 
my operates  in  cycles:  booms  usually  occur  at 
the  top,  and  recessions  at  the  bottom.  The  prob- 
lem is  that  there  is  no  way  of  knowing  where  in 
this  cycle  we  are,  or  where  in  the  cycle  we  will 
be  when  fiscal  policy  changes  take  effect.  Theo- 
retically, the  policy  enacted  today  could  come 
into  full  effect  six  months  after  the  economy  re- 


their  conclusion  was  not  in  his  favour.  They 
determined  the  cause  of  death  to  be  a  combi- 
nation of  a  fear  of  flying,  physical  exhaustion, 
and  alcohol  withdrawal.  Taser  International 
would  chock  the  incident  up  to  a  state  of  "ex- 
cited delirium,"  a  condition  of  exaggerated  and 
irregular  heartbeat  (akin  to  the  sort  a  cocaine 
overdose  might  produce),  considered  by  most 
medical  professionals  to  be  a  minor  problem. 

But  Amnesty  International  has  a  slightly  dif- 
ferent take  on  what  might  have  happened.  A 
Taser,  or  "conductive  energy  device,"  operates 
by  using  compressed  air  to  propel  dual  wires. 
With  a  charge  of  up  to  50,000  volts,  the  Taser 
incapacitates  a  target,  regardless  of  their  con- 
stitution, by  causing  all  of  their  muscles  to  con- 
tract violently  at  once.  If  subjected  to  multiple 
shocks,  cardio-respiratory  failure  is  probable, 
particularly  in  cases  where  the  victim  is  in- 
toxicated or  suffering  mental  health  problems. 
This  was  substantiated  by  a  recent  CBC  study 
that  tested  41  Tasers,  finding  that  10  per  cent 
demonstrated  much  greater  effects  than  the 
manufacturer  claimed. 

Amnesty  International  found  that  of  the 
290  individual  Taser  deaths  reviewed,  90  per 
cent  of  the  perpetrators  were  unarmed  at 
the  time  of  incapacitation.  Though  the  impu- 
nity awarded  to  the  officers  who  killed  Robert 
Dziekanski  will  haunt  Canadians,  the  real  is- 
sue is  one  of  classification:  a  Taser  can  no  lon- 
ger be  regarded  by  law  enforcement  as  a  safe 
alternative  to  a  firearm.  Until  proper  training 
is  provided  to  officers,  proper  regulation  is 
exercised,  or  an  outright  ban  of  the  weapon 
takes  place,  the  fate  of  four  officers  will  seem 
like  small  potatoes  indeed. 


pairs  itself,  leading  to  inflation  that  the  govern- 
ment would  then  have  to  remedy. 

Why  use  fiscal  policy  at  all?  It  can  and  does 
improve  things,  but  there  is  always  debate 
about  how  and  why — it  is  a  last  resort,  and  a 
powerful  one.  Any  market  is  highly  dependent 
on  consumer  confidence.  If  people  sense  im- 
provements, they'll  be  willing  to  spend  more. 

With  blanket  tax  cuts,  you  can  expect  argu- 
ments from  the  Democrats.  With  promises  of  so- 
cial programs,  you  can  expect  the  Republicans 
to  chime  in  as  well.  The  change  we're  seeing  is 
an  attempt  at  accommodating  both  sides  of  the 
political  aisle,  but  don't  expect  Obama-style 
"change"  with  regard  to  the  field  of  economics. 
Will  his  plan  work?  If  1  could  tell  you  that,  I'd 
probably  be  appearing  on  CNN  for  a  consider- 
able sum  instead  of  writing  unpaid  articles  for 
TTie  Varsity. 


^ LETTERS ^ 


UTSU  blows  its 
accomplishment  out  of 
proportion 

I  have  been  annoyed  for  quite  some  time  about 
UTSU's  constant  gloating  about  achievements 
that  they  barely  did  any  work  for  They  tend  to 
take  something  small,  or  something  that  some- 
one else  did,  and  spin  it  [so  that  it]  seems  like 
they  did  a  lot  of  work.  One  example  is  the  TTC 
Metropass  program. 

In  an  effort  to  ease  financial  strain,  your  stu- 
dents' union  lobbied  for  a  reduced  Metropass 
rate  for  the  students  and  staff  at  the  University 
of  Toronto.  At  regular  price,  an  adult  Metropass 
in  Toronto  costs  $109.00  per  month — more 
expensive  than  any  other  city  in  Canada!  SAC 
negotiated  with  the  TTC  to  reduce  this  cost  to 
$96.00  per  pass!  (Portal  Community  page) 
According  to  the  TTC's  website,  $96.00  is  the 
standard  price  for  Volume  Incentive  Program 
(VIP)  Metropasses  purchased  in  quantities  of 


Thanks  to  Google  News,  Dylan  Robertson's 
"One  nation  under  Ignatieff"  (January  8  2009) 
has  been  a  hot  destination  af  thevarsity.ca. 
Commentators  made  arguments  from  intelligent 
to  childish.  Critics  on  the  right  accused  our  writer 
of  being  a  Commie  pinko,  and  others  accused  us 
of  being  a  student  newspaper  (uh. . .).  Who  knew 
Canadian  politics  could  be  so  inflammatory?  The 
following  are  some  of  the  choicest  responses: 

Dan 

At  best,  a  neo-liberal  shape-shifter  Sticks  a 
wet  finger  in  the  wind  every  so  often  and  shifts 
accordingly.  At  worst,  an  academic  hack  who 
parachuted  in  a  few  years  ago  to  align  Canada 
with  U.S.  corporate/foreign  policy  interests. 
I'm  surprised  he  got  this  far  so  fast.  Canadians 
must  be  awfully  naive  people. 

Cole 

Funny  how  "The  Varsity  reserves  the  right  to 
remove  any  comment  that  constitutes  hate 
speech  against  an  identifiable  group,"  yet 
your  article  clearly  promotes  hate  against  the 
Conservative  Party  and  Stephen  Harper  Let's 
see  how  long  this  post  lasts... 

Malcolm 

In  what  drug-addled  delusion  would  either  the 
Liberal  Party  or  Count  Ignatieff  be  considered 
"left"  in  any  meaningful  sense? 

Yet  another  example  of  the  dishonest 
apologetics  of  the  Liberal  Party:  pretend  to  be 
New  Democrats  at  election  time  or  when  in 


over  500 — the  reduced  cost  wasn't  negotiated 
for  at  all.  What  irks  me  more  is  that  every  UTSU 
administration  has  used  the  "reduced  Metropass 
negotiations"  as  proof  of  their  achievements.  If 
the  earlier  administration  had  secured  it,  I  would 
applaud  them — they  would  have  every  right  to 
show  off — but  every  administration  since?  That  is 
ridiculous!  With  all  the  problems  plaguing  UTSU 
lately,  and  all  the  spin  it  has  been  employing  to 
make  itself  look  better,  the  student  body  should 
be  aware  of  this  and  any  other  exaggerations. 

In  the  end,  I  was  wondering  whether  The  Var- 
sity could  investigate  claims  made  by  the  various 
major  student  unions  (GSU,  UTSU,  APSU,  etc.) 
to  measure  how  much  is  true  and  how  much  is 
exaggerated,  much  like  what  other  national  news- 
papers do.  It  would  be  even  better  if  this  were  a 
yearly  Varsity  serial  that  made  a  public  "report 
card"  on  each  union's  promises  and  claims.  This 
would  keep  them  accountable  (don't  forget  to  list 
their  salaries  too  [...]  most  student  don't  realize 
that  [student  leaders]  get  paid).  Basically,  we 
should  try  to  keep  our  own  unions  transparent, 
since  they're  our  last  defence  against  problems 
posed  by  the  U  of  T  administration. 
Thanks  for  your  time, 

JnvnuY 


opposition,  but  govern  from  the  hard  right,  in- 
distinguishable from  the  Conservatives  except 
for  the  higher  level  of  corruption. 

Clearly  the  author  is  too  young  to  remember 
that  the  Chretien-Martin  government  was  well 
to  the  right  of  the  Mulroney  government,  the 
Clark  government,  or  indeed  any  Conservative 
government  in  the  previous  century. 

blair 

Thanks  for  wasting  my  time.  This  article  does 
hot  have  the  quality  to  appear  in  the  Com- 
ments Section  much  less  in  the  newspaper 
To  The  Vars/fy  editorial  team:  be  embarrassed 
that  you  have  contributed  to  the  reduction  in 
quality  of  journalism  in  the  country.  I  assume 
you  have  a  small  distribution  so  I  take  solace  in 
the  fact  that  very  few  will  read  this  article. 

Guido 

Some  putz  at  National  Newswatch  links  to  this 
BS  and  everyone  should  give  a  poop. 

Iggy  is  a  Harvard  egghead  who  has  been  the 
leader  of  absolutely  nothing  in  his  life. 

He  will  drink  himself  into  oblivion  like  previ- 
ous Liberal  nobodies  like  John  Turner 

CBC  will  hire  his  kids  to  carry  on  the  Liberal 
loser  tradition. 

...And  so  on. 

Bored 

Ah  hyperbole,  what  would  left-wing  loonies 
and  right-wing  nutjobs  do  without  you? 


ONLINE  READERS  COMMENT 

Ignatieff  ignites  a  frenzy 
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Detox  Diets 

Over  the  past  few  years,  detoxi- 
fication diets  have  caught  on 
as  a  weight  loss  method  that 
cleanses  the  body  of  harm- 
ful toxins.  Many  of  us  have 
considered  the  infomercials 
advertising  body-cleansing  kits, 
such  as  Dr.  Ho's  infamous  Ab 
Trimmer  Detox  kits  often  use 
a  combination  of  supplements, 
including  herbal  laxatives,  colon 
cleansers,  and  antioxidants. 
Some  actually  claim  to  flush  out 
the  toxins  responsible  for  fat 
storage  and  illness,  cleanse  the 
liver  and  digestive  tract,  and 
eliminate  cellulite. 

Yet  detox  diets  have  numer- 
ous complications.  Many  of  the 
herbal  laxatives  used,  such  as 
burdock  root  and  dandelion, 
can  cause  dehydration  and 
electrolyte  loss  by  diarrhea.  For 
users  under  18,  pregnant  or  lac- 
tating  women,  or  those  with  a 
serious  health  condition,  there 
are  multiple  adverse  effects  that 
can  result  from  electrolyte  im- 
balances or  unfavourable  drug 
interactions.  These  products 
are  unregulated  in  Canada.  Yet 
each  year  consumers  looking  to 
feel  more  energetic  or  lose  a  few 
inches  spend  millions  of  dollars. 

Despite  all  the  claims,  many 
physiologists  and  medical 
professionals  agree  that  detox 
regimens  are  not  necessary  and 
perhaps  even  dangerous.  Says 
Kevork  Peltekian,  an  associ- 
ate professor  of  medicine  at 
Dalhousie  University,  "If  you're 
healthy,  your  liver  and  kidneys 
do  a  perfectly  good  job  of  get- 
ting rid  of  toxins  in  the  body. 
There's  no  scientific  evidence 
that  detox  diets  augment  the 
body's  own  natural  mecha- 
nisms." The  human  body  has 
a  very  efficient  detoxification 
system  whereby  wastes  and 
toxic  substances  are  removed 
via  sweat,  feces,  and  urine.  The 
liver  acts  to  remove  waste  from 
the  bloodstream  for  excretion 
via  the  kidney,  and  the  large 
intestine  effectively  reabsorbs 
minerals  and  water. 

The  best  method  is  always 
prevention:  avoid  putting  toxins 
in  your  body  in  the  first  place. 
Some  toxins  present  in  our 
atmosphere,  such  as  pesticides 
and  pollution,  are  difficult  to 
avoid,  but  a  lot  can  be  done 
by  eating  better.  Enjoying  a 
healthy,  balanced  diet  high  in 
essential  nutrients,  drinking 
plenty  of  water,  and  incorporat- 
ing exercise  into  your  routine 
all  contribute  to  a  healthier 
digestive  system.  They  also 
help  control  your  waistline  and 
boost  energy  levels.  Before  de- 
tox regimens  became  a  fad,  this 
is  precisely  how  detoxification 
was  accomplished. 

There  would  be  no  need 
for  such  extreme  measures  if 
living  a  healthier  lifestyle  was 
given  greater  priority.  Decreas- 
ing consumption  of  processed 
foods,  eating  more  fresh  meals 
to  limit  toxin  intake  associated 
with  chemicals,  and  reducing 
unhealthy  consumption  would 
allow  our  body  to  cleanse  itself 
of  all  unwanted  substances. 
These  behaviours  keep  our 
organs  and  associated  systems 
healthy. 


Do  you  know  how  your  food  was  made? 

The  Varsity  explores  the  DNA  altering  technique  used  to  create  genetically  modified  food 


Soybeans,  the  seeds  of  which  are  pictured  above,  are  one  of  the  most 
common  genetically  modified  foods. 


It  sounds  like  a  dream  come  true: 
technology  that  has  created  crops 
like  hypoallergenic  wheat  and 
cancer-fighting  tomatoes  claims 
to  have  the  tools  to  solve  world 
famine  and  reduce  reliance  on  pes- 
ticides. Genetic  engineering  has 
made  a  major  impact  on  our  world 
and  production  of  genetically 
modified  food  has  exploded  since 
its  introduction. 

Humans  have  selectively  bred 
food  for  centuries.  Now,  new  tech- 
niques allow  scientists  to  skip 
the  long  process.  With  genetic 
engineering,  isolating  the  desired 
genes  from  one  organism  and  hy- 
bridizing them  with  another  makes 
crossing  species  much  easier.  Soy 
and  corn — two  of  the  most  impor- 
tant crops  in  the  world — have  had 
their  DNA  altered  through  this 
process. 

A  popular  technique  used  in  ge- 
netic engineering  is  gene  splicing. 
DNA  cannot  be  directly  inserted 
into  an  organism  using  this  tech- 
nique. The  donor  DNA  must  first 
be  cut  and  recombined  into  a  frag- 
ment compatible  with  the  host 
DNA.  The  host  is  usually  a  rapidly 
multiplying  bacterium  in  which  the 
DNA  gets  duplicated  and  used  as 
a  product  in  plants,  animals,  and 
other  organisms.  However,  DNA 
can  be  directly  inserted  into  an  or- 
ganism by  injecting  it  through  cell 
walls  (of  plants)  or  fertilized  eggs 
(of  animals).  By  introducing  for- 
eign genes,  the  altered  organisms 
are  prompted  to  make  new  pro- 
teins and  enzymes.  Consequently, 
these  cells  perform  new  functions. 


Genetic  engineering  can  be  un- 
predictable, and  is  a  concern  in 
the  areas  of  environmental  safety 
and  conservation,  ethics,  and  the 
modification  of  the  natural  food 
chain.  When  foreign  genes  are 
inserted  into  another  organism's 
DNA  the  effects  are  not  always 
foreseeable.  A  gene  could  be  in- 
serted the  wrong  way  or  into  other 
genes.  The  genetic  make-up  of  the 
organism  could  become  unstable. 
Problems  may  only  begin  to  arise 
after  many  generations,  making  it 
difficult  to  know  if  the  initial  pro- 
cess did  not  go  smoothly. 

Farmers  that  grow  organic 
crops  have  concerns  about  ge- 
netically modified  food.  Seeds 
from  a  farm  that  grows  geneti- 
cally engineered  food  could  be 
carried  to  an  organic  farm,  lead- 
ing to  the  contamination  of  these 
crops.  This  would  not  only  cause 
expensive  recalls,  but  the  loss  of 
organic  certification. 

Although  there  is  much  scruti- 
ny regarding  genetically  modified 
food,  there  are  significant  advan- 
tages to  this  technology.  Not  only 
is  GM  technology  rapid,  there  is 
a  virtually  unlimited  gene  pool 
available  for  modifications  to  a 
species'  physicality  and  function. 
For  instance,  a  tomato's  size,  fla- 
vor, and  even  growth  rate  can  be 
altered  by  GM  technology.  In  ad- 
dition, specific  genes  are  targeted 
and  species  can  be  crossed.  Natu- 
ral breeding,  in  contrast,  is  slow, 
and  occurs  within  a  limited  gene 
pool.  The  desired  genes  cannot 
be  solely  targeted,  and  it  must  oc- 
cur between  the  certain  species 
to  ensure  breeding  compatibility. 


CHEMICALS  THAT  CHANGED  THE  WORLD 


STRYCHNINE 

Originating  from  the  seeds  of 
Strychnos  nux  vomica,  a  small 
plant  found  in  South-East  Asia, 
strychnine  has  become  one  of  the 
most  well-known,  and  notorious, 
chemicals. 

Strychnine  was  formally  discov- 
ered in  1818  by  the  chemists  Joseph- 
Bienaime  Caventou  and  Pierre-Jo- 
seph Pelletier.  Upon  its  discovery,  it 
was  singled  out  among  the  alkaloids 
for  its  unique  interlocking  ring  struc- 
ture. Initially,  production  of  strych- 
nine was  slow  due  to  the  inefficien- 
cies of  natural  extraction.  This  was 
eventually  solved  in  1949  by  eventual 
Nobel  Prize  winner  Robert  Burns 
Woodward,  who  was  experienced  in 
the  synthesis  of  other  complex  or- 
ganic molecules,  such  as  quinine. 

Strychnine  is  notorious  not  for  its 
chemical  past,  but  for  its  contribu- 
tion to  medical  history.  The  chemi- 


A  computer-generated  model  of 
a  strychnine  molecule. 


cal  interferes  with  nervous  system 
response  by  preventing  glycine  mol- 
ecules from  interacting  with  inhibi- 
tory receptor  cells.  Once  triggered, 
the  nervous  system  signals  cannot 
be  turned  off. 

In  small  doses,  strychnine  acts 
as  a  stimulant.  Athlete  Thomas  J. 
Hicks  owes  his  gold  medal  in  the 
marathon  at  the  1904  Olympics  to  a 
brandy-strychnine  cocktail.  In  large 
doses,  over  roughly  300  milligrams, 
strychnine  is  toxic.  Lethal  doses 
act  within  20  minutes  of  absorption 
by  the  body,  triggering  a  series  of 
uncontrollable  and  painful  muscle 
spasms  that  increase  with  intensity 
and  violence  as  time  progresses  until 
death — at  times  mid-convulsion — 
due  to  asphyxia.  A  common  feature 
of  strychnine  poisoning  is  the  risus 
sardonicus,  where  the  facial  muscles 
contort  to  give  a  smile,  a  la  the  Joker. 
The  visible  and  intensely  dramatic 
effects  of  strychnine  poisoning  have 
made  it  popular  with  killers  both  real 
and  fictional. 

Currently,  strychnine  finds  use  as 
a  pesticide  for  rodents  and  birds,  and 
within  neurological  research,  where 
its  effects  allow  researchers  to  map 
out  various  brain  pathways.  The  fu- 
ture of  strychnine  in  neurological 
research  is  a  promising  one,  but  the 
chemical  itself  still  remains  a  bitter 
pill  to  swallow,  literally. 
— PRAAN  MISIR 


The  strychnine  tree,  known  scien- 
tifically as  Strychnos  nux  vomica, 
is  the  major  source  of  strychnine. 
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SPARKS  WILL  FLY 

Local  label  Out  of  this  Spark  puts  its  best  bands  forward  at  the  Tranzac 


CORRINE  ABERDEEN 

Toronto-based  independent  record  label  Out 
of  this  Spark  celebrated  its  second  anniver- 
sary with  performances  from  the  four  acts  on 
its  roster.  The  birthday  bash,  held  at  Tranzac 
Club  on  January  10th,  showcased  the  label's 
wide  range  of  talent  while  collecting  non-per- 
ishable food  items  for  the  Daily  Bread  Food 
Bank. 

The  grassroots  label  got  its  start  in  2006 
with  the  Friends  in  Bellwoods  compilation,  de- 
signed as  a  fundraiser  for  the  food  bank.  Two 
years  later,  OOTS  founder  Stuart  Duncan  has 
established  an  artist-focused  infrastructure 
that  runs  contrary  to  the  corporate  music 
industry — OOTS's  artists  maintain  publish- 
ing rights  over  their  music. 

Operating  amid  the  sea  of  independent 
labels  in  Toronto,  OOTS  has  distinguished 
itself  by  emphasizing  quality  over  quantity — 
focused  on  promoting  just  four  bands.  Satur- 
day night's  soldout  show  was  a  testament  to 
the  OOTS  method. 

Under  the  Christmas-light  glow  of  the  Tran- 
zac stage,  Jenny  Omnichord  kicked  off  the 
night  with  light-hearted,  folksy  songs  from 
her  2008  album  Charlotte  or  Otis:  Duets  for 
Children,  Their  Parents  and  Other  People  Too, 
which  instantly  warmed  concertgoers  troll- 
ing in  from  the  snowstorm  brewing  outside. 
While  Omnichord's  album  features  a  series  of 
duets  with  the  likes  of  rapper  Shad  and  Tony 
Dekker  of  Great  Lake  Swimmers,  highlights 
of  her  Tranzac  set  included  a  duet  with  her 
father  and  the  occasional  wail  from  her  four- 
month-old  son  on  hand  for  the  show. 


RATING 

WW 


Toronto's  Forest  City  Lovers  were  the  centrepiece  of  Out  of  this  Sparl('s 
birthday  showcase. 


Featuring  songs  from  their  2008  OOTS  re- 
lease We  Are  The  Hunters,  The  D'Urbervilles 
followed  with  a  high-energy  set  of  post- 
punk  tunes.  A  favourite  among  the  crowd's 
underage  members,  the  young  men  of  The 
D'Urbervilles  gave  a  charismatic  performance 
with  minimal  banter  and  dedications  to  both 
Duncan  and  their  families  in  attendance.  With 
songs  like  "Dragnet"  and  "National  Flowers," 


the  band  proved  that  the  buzz  surrounding 
their  music  is  more  than  warranted. 

While  the  evening's  audience  seemed  more 
interested  in  loud  conversations  and  sipping 
on  the  Tranzac's  draught  selections.  Forest 
City  Lovers  garnered  quiet,  rapt  attention. 
The  quartet  has  recently  seen  success  south 
of  the  border,  with  radio  rotation  of  songs  off 
their  sophomore  album  Haunted  Moon  Sink- 


ing. The  band's  rich  orchestration,  led  by 
Mika  Rosen's  violin,  and  the  sweet  but  never 
saccharine  vocals  of  Kat  Burns  showed  off 
OOTS's  softer  side. 

The  live  show  was  capped  off  by  Timbre 
Timber,  whose  music  is  best  described  as 
low-fi  blues.  However  their  performance 
seemed  inspired  by  a  clash  of  ultrasound  ma- 
chine chirps,  robot  chanting,  and  whale  song. 
If  you're  confused  and  frustrated  by  that  de- 
scription, you're  not  alone,  but  it  adequately 
fits  a  performance  that  was  a  far  cry  from  the 
sounds  of  the  band's  forthcoming,  epony- 
mous release  with  OOTS.  The  duo  spent  their 
half  hour  crouching  in  the  dark  of  the  stage 
manipulating  feedback.  While  such  perfor- 
mance art  might  be  riveting  at  Nuit  Blanche, 
it  left  many  an  audience  member  scratching 
their  head. 

The  evening  was  a  great  reminder  to  jaded 
music  lovers  that  unique,  original  music  is 
still  created  on  a  small-time  scale — even  in 
a  world  that  seems  oversaturated  with  cor- 
porate-boosted "indie"  bands.  As  the  snow 
continued  to  fall,  DJ  Bahai  Cassette  helped 
the  crowd  transition  from  rock  show  to  dance 
party  mode,  allowing  fans,  friends  and  fam- 
ily to  mingle  with  bandmembers  and  raise  a 
glass  to  Out  of  this  Spark's  second  birthday. 
The  terrible  twos  should  be  an  exciting  year 
for  the  label,  with  Timbre  Timber's  album  and 
a  new  Friends  in  Bellwoods  compilation  in  the 
works. 

Here's  to  a  third  anniversary. 

Out  of  this  Spark  will  continue  the  celebration 
on  January  16  with  the  same  lineup  at  The 
Albion  Hotel  in  Guelph,  ON. 


IN  SOVIET  RUSSIA, 
PLAY  WATCHES  YOU 


Red  Light  District  theatre  company  scores  a  hit 
with  Methusalem 


DAN  EPSTEIN 
Varsity  Staff 

"SHIT!  PETROLEUM!  FREEDOM!"  chants  the  cast  of  Methusalem,  or  the  Eter- 
nal Bourgeois  at  the  height  of  the  play's  first  revolution.  By  the  end  the  audi- 
ence has  joined  in  on  both  the  chanting  and  the  party.  Written  by  French- 
German  surrealist  Yvon  Goll,  the  play  is  set  in  a  vaguely  industrial  past, 
parodying  capitalism  with  a  stream  of  absurdities. 

For  director  Ted  Witzel,  Goll's  text  was  only  the  starting  point  for  the 
play's  absurdity,  to  which  he's  made  a  number  of  adjustments.  He's  trans- 
formed the  production  into  a  blowout  of  reinterpretation  by  replacing  a  few 
of  Goll's  characters  with  robots  (including  hookerbot,  who  comes  complete 
with  a  steel  wool  muff),  adding  unitards  and  glitter,  and  parodying  modern- 
day  radicalism.  Monitored  and  controlled  by  a  cadre  of  communist  agents 
who  sell  Che  Guevara  t-shirts  to  the  audience  before  the  show  ("Free  with 
a  $20  donation  to  the  cause"),  the  players  shout  out  light  cues  as  the  actors 
say  their  lines  onstage. 

To  top  it  all  off,  Methusalem  is  hilarious.  The  cast  members  sport  their 
punchlines  like  costumes,  drenched  in  facial  expression,  body  language, 
and  vocal  pitch.  They  break  the  fourth  wall,  but  only  to  let  the  audience  in 
on  the  joke,  throwing  props  into  the  audience.  (Sitting  in  the  second  row,  I 
caught  a  shoebox,  revolutionary  cardboard  sign,  and  a  few  items  of  cloth- 
ing) 

It's  clear  that  the  actors  are  trying  to  get  the  audience  to  become  radical 
communists,  feeding  into  the  subtext  of  irony  on  which  the  play  rests.  The 
play  avoids  preachiness  because  its  message — the  absurdity  of  politics — 
takes  a  backseat  to  pure  entertainment. 

The  Red  Light  District  players  are  current  or  former  U  of  T  students,  and 
they  deliver  a  gem  of  wry  comedy.  You'll  giggle  every  time  Lauren  Gillis  hits 
her  cowbell  and  recites  poetry,  or  when  Reid  Linforth  dances  with  his  face 
lit  up.  You'll  guffaw  at  Marcel  Dragonieri's  obtuse  rants  and  Briana  Tem- 
pleton's  nervous  ones.  And  you'll  appreciate  the  Commie  tendencies  of  Jiv 
Parasram,  Kat  Letwin,  and  others  who  walk  the  line  somewhere  between 
working,  acting,  and  advertising  for  the  Learning  Achievement  Centre. 

All  things  considered,  Methusalem  lives  up  to  the  manifesto  of  the  Red 
Light  District  (printed  on  the  back  of  the  program)  and  its  three  most  im- 
portant tenets:  "We  will  not  make  theatre  for  your  grandparents,"  "We  will 
not  honour  the  text,"  and,  most  importantly,  "We  will  not  bore  you." 

Methusalem  runs  January  14  to  17  at  the  Whippersnapper  Gallery,  587A 
College  Si.  West.  Tickets  are  $15,  doors  are  at  7:30  p.m. 


Reid  Linforth,  Briana  Templeton,  and  Lauren  Gillis  dance  for  the  revolution  in  the 
show's  opening. 


Comrade  Kat  Letwin  shows  you  the  people's  merchandise. 
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BANE>S  TO  WATCH  IN  2009 

If  you've  never  heard  of  them,  relax.  Here's  a  sneak  peek  of  the  bands  to  name-drop  in  the  coming  year. 


BY  ROB  DUFFY  AND  CHANDLER  LEVACK 


This  duo  are  poised  to  be  the  breakout  rap  all-stars  of  2009,  as  their  debut  The  Spirit  of  Apollo 
livens  up  standard  American  hip  hop  with  Brazilian  funk  elements  (their  name  stands  for  North 
America/South  America).  But  the  most  appealing  aspect  of  N.A.S.A.  is  the  astounding  list  of  guest 
stars,  which  includes  Kanye  West,  Santogold,  and  Lykke  Li  (all  on  the  same  track!).  It's  been  con- 
firmed that  Tom  Waits  lends  his  gravelly  crooning  to  a  track  called  "Spacious  Thoughts,"  giving 
The  Spirit  of  Apollo  the  kind  of  advance  buzz  that  only  comes  from  legendary  cameos. 

Florence  and  the  Machine 

Twenty-two-year-old  Florence  Welch  is  a  south  London  native  who  walks  the  line  between  howl- 
ing anthems  and  delicate  art-pop,  a  disparity  that  will  make  her  2009's  model  for  eccentric  sound 
and  style.  While  she's  only  released  a  handful  of  singles  thus  far,  her  debut  album  is  due  in  May 
from  Island  Records.  If  we  had  to  select  a  new  tortured  British  starlet  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of 
Amy  Winehouse  to  her  superhuman  drug  addiction,  Florence  would  be  our  candidate.  Just  keep 
her  away  from  Pete  Doherty! 

The  Knux 

On  their  birth  certificates.  The  Knux's  Rah  Almillio  and  Krispy  Kream  are  officially  listed  as  brothers 
Alvin  and  Kintrell  Lindsey,  who  grew  up  playing  all  sorts  of  instruments  that  they  eventually  worked 
into  this  multi-faceted  project.  The  boys  ditched  their  hometown  of  New  Orleans  after  Katrina  and 
headed  to  Los  Angeles,  where  they  completed  their  debut  album  Remind  Me  In  Three  Days,  which 
eschews  the  superglossy  sound  of  modern  day  hip  hop.  The  Knux's  raw,  crunchy  guitar  riffs  allow 
them  to  get  away  with  comparing  themselves  to  The  Strokes.  They  spent  the  end  of  2008  opening  up 
for  Q-Tip  on  his  North  American  tour,  and  the  new  year  promises  even  bigger  returns. 


Magistrates 

The  latest  product  of  the  world's  premier  indie  tastemakers,  UK  label  XL 
Recordings,  Essex's  Magistrates  are  hard  at  work  on  what  seems  destined  to  be 
a  star-making  debut  album.  Combining  indie-funk  grooves  with  soulful,  falsetto 
vocal  turns.  Magistrates  will  fill  the  void  left  by  the  swift  demise  of  the  nu-rave 
craze.  Plus,  it's  always  an  encouraging  sign  when  a  band's  MySpace  bio  sounds 
less  like  an  endorsement  and  more  like  a  warning,  claiming  that  the  five  boys 
in  Magistrates  "are  constructing  a  masterplan...to  infect  the  world  with  a  dirty 
groove  like  some  out  of  control  STD."  Dance  floors  everywhere,  beware. 

Land  Of  Talk 

The  newest  member  of  Broken  Social  Scene  (but  let's  not  hold  it  against  her), 
Montreal's  Liz  Powell  croons  love  songs  amongst  a  crackling  indie  rock  land- 
scape that  recalls  Bonnie  Raitt  covering  Dinosaur  Jr.  Though  2008  saw  the  highly 
acclaimed  full  length  Some  Are  Lakes  (produced  by  Bon  Iver's  Justin  Vernon) 
signed  to  Saddle  Creek,  this  year  expect  Land  Of  Talk  to  tour  the  West  Coast, 
garner  even  more  glowing  reception  from  Land-lovers  SPIN  and  Rolling  Stone, 
bottle  up,  and  explode. 

Teen  Anger 

Picking  up  where  bands  like  Anagram  and  the  Deadly  Snakes  left  off,  Toronto's 
Teen  Anger  revives  garage  rock  with  classic  whiplash  guitars  and  lackadaisical 
laments  on  being  young,  bored,  and  working  for  minimum  wage.  Self-described 
as  "three  guys,  a  girl,  and  an  alcohol  addiction,"  June's  LP  release  Banned  From 
Beaver  portrays  a  riotous  punk  energy  augmented  by  car  crash  melodies.  But 
don't  miss  them  live — while  Shakespeare  might  wonder  what's  in  a  name,  the 
band  ain't  called  Teen  Anger  for  nothing. 


Advertise  m  the  Varsity 

ads@thevarsity.ca 

416-946-7604 


Teach  English 
Overseas 


WELCOME  BACK  TO  CAMPUS 

The  most  successful  problem  solvers  look  ot  things  differently  ond  see  solutions  thot  no  one 
else  con.  Who  would  hove  thought  of  using  fish  protein  to  slop  gos  freezing  in  subseo  pipes? 
One  of  our  people  did.  Right  now  we  ore  looking  for  students  ond  grods  that  con  bring  o 
fresh  perspective  to  the  energy  chollenge  Best  of  luck  this  semester. 

Think  further.  Explore  student  and  graduate  opportunities  at  www.shell.caAareers 
ond  quote  reference  6GY405J  when  you  apply. 

Shell  is  on  equal  opportunity  employer. 


GREAT  ^AINDS  DONT  THINK  ALIKE 


TCSOL/TESL  Teacher  Training 
Certification  Courses 

•  intensive  60-Hour  Program 

•  Classroom  Management  Techniiiues 

•  Detailed  Lesson  Planning 

•  ESL  Skills  Development 

•  Comprehensive  Teaching  Materials 

■  Interactive  Teaching  Practicum  i 

•  Internationally  Recognized  Certincate  ; 

•  Teacher  Placement  Service 

•  Money  Back  Guarantee  Included 

•  Thousands  of  Satisfied  Students 


OXFORD  SEMINARS 

416-924-3240/1-800-269-6719 

www.oxfordseminars.ca 
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BAD  RAP 


TORONTO'S  BASKETBALL  TEAM 
HAS  BECOME  A  DINOSAUR 


CHARLES  TRAPUNSKI 

Associate  Sports  Editor^ 

Recent  University  of  Toronto  graduate 
Kaspar  Puley  is  crazy  for  basketball. 
Thiis  6'5"  former  student  who  played  for 
the  University  College  intramural  team 
is  currently  involved  in  a  coed  pick-up 
league  twice  a  week.  Puley's  allegiance 
to  basketball  is  more  than  recreational. 
He's  one  of  a  small  group  of  born  and 
bred  Torontonians  that  chooses  to 
watch  basketball  over  all  other  sports, 
including  hockey.  While  in  university, 
Puley  routinely  bought  a  flexible  pack- 
age of  Toronto  Raptors  season  tickets, 
attending  as  many  games  as  he  could, 
always  cheering  for  the  boys  in  purple, 
(or  red,  or  black,  or  whatever  colour  the 
Raptors  were  wearing  that  day). 

Upon  graduating,  Puley  discovered 
a  great  opportunity  to  teach  English  in 
Japan.  During  his  eighteen  months  in 
Japan,  Puley  diligently  followed  the  Rap- 
tors through  streaming  tape-delayed 
games  on  his  computer.  Upon  his  return 
to  Toronto  this  past  September,  Puley 
was  ecstatic  to  attend  games  at  the 
Air  Canada  Centre,  and  resume  follow- 
ing the  Raptors  on  live  television.  Yet 
he  hasn't  seen  a  single  Raptors  game 
all  year,  despite  being  offered  all  kinds 
of  discounted  tickets.  During  last  Mon- 
day's Raptor  collapse  to  the  Milwaukee 
Bucks,  Puley  had  switched  over  to  the 
Montreal  Canadiens  game. 

Puley  still  enjoys  basketball,  and  re- 
mains loyal  to  the  Raptors,  but  he  finds 
this  year's  team  to  be  dull.  "I  did  not  re- 
alize how  much  1  would  miss  T.J.  Ford," 
he  lamented.  Ford,  the  shoot-first  point 
guard,  was  basically  run  out  of  town  by 
Raptor  fans  that  favoured  Jose  Calderon. 
"At  least  Ford  brought  a  little  excitement 
to  the  team.  Nobody  on  the  current 
team  attacks  the  rim  except  for  Bosh," 
said  Puley,  identifying  the  biggest  prob- 
lem with  this  year's  Toronto  Raptors — a 
lack  of  flair. 

The  Raptors  acquired  the  troubled 
and  oft-injured  Jermaine  O'Neal  in  the 
offseason,  with  hopes  that  teams  would 
back  off  Bosh,  but  O'Neal  has  broken 
down  as  advertised.  In  his  absence,  Rap- 
tors have  been  forced  to  use  retread  big 
men  like  Kris  Humphries,  Jake  Voskuhl, 
and  draft  bust  Joey  Graham  to  attack 
the  middle.  Sadly,  none  bring  much  of  an 
attack.  Last  year's  surprise  find  Jamario 
Moon  has  seriously  regressed,  settling 
for  jump  shots.  First  overall  pick  Andrea 
Barganani  can  drain  jumpers  but  is  far 
too  tentative  to  go  to  the  rim,  leaving 
him  vulnerable  to  aggressive  defenders 
that  know  he  is  likely  to  post  up. 

Even  when  O'Neal  has  been  healthy 
enough  to  play,  the  team  takes  far  too 
many  jump  shots,  and  crumbles  when 
trying  to  protect  a  lead.  Earlier  this 
season,  the  Raptors  led  the  defending 
NBA  champions,  the  Boston  Celtics,  by 
double  digits  in  the  fourth  quarter — 
in  Boston.  Rather  than  defend  the  lead 
through  hard  fouls  and  double  teams, 
the  Raptors  let  Celtics  big  man  Kevin 


Garnett  go  untouched  to  the  basket,  and 
their  lead  wilted  in  the  process.  These 
games  have  cost  coach  Sam  Mitchell  his 
job  (though  it  was  rumoured  that  O'Neal 
may  have  led  the  push),  and  new  coach 
Jay  Triano  has  often  seen  the  same  kind 
of  performances. 

The  Toronto  Raptors  are  not  going  to 
win  the  NBA  championship  this  year. 
They  are  unlikely  to  even  make  the  play- 
offs. Yet  fans  and  players  continue  to 
believe  that  the  season  can  be  salvaged, 
and  look  to  general  manager/former  sav- 
iour Bryan  Colangelo  to  somehow  resus- 
citate a  lost  season.  Though  he  cannot 
drastically  improve  the  team,  Colangelo 
can  make  the  Raptors  relevant  again. 
The  team's  short  history  has  seen  some 
colourful  characters  come  through  To- 
ronto, players  like  Oliver  Miller,  Charles 
Oakley,  and  young  Tracy  McGrady. 

Former  Raptors  announcer  Chuck 
Swirsky  added  a  distinct  flair  to  the 
team,  bringing  a  voice  to  the  Raptors, 
first  on  the  radio,  and  later  on  televi- 
sion. Although  some  fans  found  him 
gimmicky,  Swirsky  punctuated  every 
Raptors  win  with  his  demand  to  "get 
out  the  salami  and  cheese."  Though  no 
fan  faults  Swirsky  for  family  obligations 
that  forced  him  to  leave  Toronto,  Rap- 
tors fans  blame  number  15  for  the  whin- 
ing that  accompanied  the  departure 
of  "Air  Canada"  Vincent  Lamar  Carter. 
Though  Vince  Carter  is  still  public  en- 
emy number  one,  the  Raptors  fans  can 
thank  "Wince"  for  the  only  TV  exposure 
that  the  Raptors  received  in  the  United 
States.  Without  Carter,  there  wouldn't 
have  been  the  infamous  dunk  contest, 
the  Raptors  would  never  have  played  a 
Christmas  Day  game,  and  the  team  may 
have  gone  the  way  of  the  Vancouver 
Grizzlies. 

Colangelo  must  find  the  next  Vince 
Carter.  The  ideal  candidate  to  turn 
around  the  franchise  already  has  ties 
to  the  team.  The  Toronto  Raptors  must 
take  a  chance  on  guard  Anthony  Park- 
er's talented  sister,  Candace  Parker, 
the  best  female  basketball  player  on 
the  planet.  Even  if  CP  never  gets  into  a 
game,  the  Raptors  will  instantly  become 
a  sensation.  If  Candace  Parker  is  blown 
away,  and  cannot  compete  at  an  NBA 
level,  there  are  plenty  of  men  that  would 
have  done  the  same.  Imagine  if  Candace 
Parker  did  manage  to  contribute  to  this 
team.  Would  there  be  any  way  to  keep 
the  Toronto  Raptors  out  of  the  news? 

In  the  event  that  the  Raptors  do  not 
want  to  become  leaders  in  women's  lib- 
eration, they  cannot  continue  to  field 
such  a  boring  team.  Chris  Bosh  is  no- 
where near  as  marketable  as  Vince  Cart- 
er. If  the  latest  rumours  are  true,  and 
there  is  a  chance  that  Steve  Nash  will 
sign  with  the  Raptors  once  his  contract 
is  over,  the  fans  will  push  Bosh  under 
the  bus  in  a  second.  But  waiting  for  Nash 
is  not  the  answer.  The  Raptors  must  do 
something  even  more  drastic  to  ensure 
that  in  the  future,  serious  fans  like  Puley 
do  not  even  consider  switching  over  to 
the  Montreal  Canadiens  game. 


VINCE  CARTER 


Though  Vince  Carter  is  still 
public  enemy  number  one,  the 
Raptors  fans  can  thank  "Wince" 
for  the  only  TV  exposure  that 
the  Raptors  received  in  the 
United  States.  Without  Carter, 
there  wouldn't  have  been  the 
infamous  dunk  contest,  the 
Raptors  would  never  have  played 
a  Christmas  Day  game,  and  the 
team  may  have  gone  the  way  of 
the  Vancouver  Grizzlies. 


The  ideal  candidate 
to  turn  around  the 
franchise  already  has 
ties  to  the  team.  The 
Toronto  Raptors  must 
take  a  chance  on  guard 
Anthony  Parker's 
talented  sister,  Candace 
Parker,  the  best  female 
basketball  player  on  the 
planet.  Even  if  CP  never 
gets  into  a  game,  the 
Raptors  will  instantly 
become  a  sensation. 


CANDACE  PARKER 
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MEN*S  VOLLEYBALL 

In  their  first  game  back  this  year, 
the  Varsity  Blues  men's  volleyball 
team  defeated  the  Waterloo  War- 
riors 3-1  (21-25,  25-16,  25-21,  31-29) 
last  Friday  at  the  Athletic  Centre 
Sports  Gym. 

Steven  Kung  led  the  Blues  with  21 
kills  and  a  game-high  21  digs.  After 
returning  to  his  starting  spot  for  the 
first  time  since  an  early  season  in- 
jury, setter  Deagan  McDonald  was 
named  Player  of  the  Game,  tallying 
39  assists. 

On  Saturday,  the  team  fell  3-1  (25- 
10,  22-25,  22-25,  18-25)  to  the  Lau- 
rier  Golden  Hawks.  Despite  the  loss, 
the  Blues  dominated  the  first  set, 
25-10.  Kyle  Konietzny  was  named 
the  Blues  Player  of  the  Game,  while 
Steven  Kung  led  both  teams  with  18 
kills  and  10  digs. 

The  Varsity  Blues  are  now  5-7 
on  the  season.  The  Blues  return  to 
the  court  this  Thursday  at  the  AC 
Sports  Gym  against  the  struggling 
York  Lions  (2-10). 


WOMEN'S 
VOLLEYBALL 

After  their  stellar  second  place  fin- 
ish at  the  National  Invitational  Tour- 
nament last  weekend,  the  women's 
volleyball  team  suffered  two  disap- 
pointing losses  to  the  Brock  Bad- 
gers and  the  Ottawa  Gee-Gees. 

On  Friday,  the  Blues  fell  3-1  (10-25, 
25-19,  18-25,  16-25)  to  the  Badgers 
at  the  AC  Sports  Gym.  OUA  point 
leader  Heather  Bansley  was  named 
Blues  Player  of  the  Game  with  a 
game-high  16  kills  and  15  digs. 

In  Sunday's  game  in  Ottawa,  the 
Blues  were  dominated  by  the  Gee- 
Gees  3-0  (21-25,  17-25,  21-25).  The 
team  returns  home  this  Thursday 
to  battle  the  undefeated  York  Lions 
(11-0). 


The  U  of  T  Varsity  Blues  battled  the  Brock  Badgers  this  past  Friday,  losing  3-1.  For  complete  volleyball  coverage, 
check  out  this  Thursday's  Varsity. 


MEN'S 

BASKETBALL 

The  Varsity  Blues  men's  basketball 
team  didn't  have  a  capital  time  this 
past  weekend  in  Ottawa,  losing  two 
crucial  games. 

On  Friday,  the  team  fell  behind 
early  to  the  Carleton  Ravens.  Despite 
great  numbers  from  guards  Rob  Paris 
and  Nick  Magalas,  who  scored  17  and 
16  points  respectively,  the  Blues  lost 
81-68. 

The  team  didn't  fare  much  better 
on  Saturday  falling  80-72  to  the  Ot- 


tawa Gee-Gees.  The  Blues  are  now 
6-5  on  the  season,  moving  them  into 
a  third-place  tie  with  the  Queen's 
Gaels.  Next  weekend,  the  Blues  re- 
turn home  to  battle  the  Gaels  and  the 
RMC  Paladins  at  the  Athletic  Centre 
Sports  Gym. 

WOMEN'S 
BASKETBALL 

The  Varsity  Blues  women's  basketball 
team  must  have  resolved  to  be  per- 
fect this  new  year.  In  2009,  the  team  is 


2-0  after  securing  a  64-57  win  against 
the  Carleton  Ravens  on  Friday,  and 
defeating  the  Ottawa  Gee-Gees  61-50 
on  Saturday. 

The  two  wins  move  the  Blues  to  a 
7-5  season  record  and  a  tie  with  the 
Ravens  for  first  place  in  the  OUA  East. 

The  Blues  return  home  next 
weekend  to  defend  their  first-place 
title  against  the  Queen's  Gaels  and 
RMC  Paladins  at  the  Athletic  Centre 
Sports  Gym. 

—SARA  QUINN 


THE 


PUMP 


BETTER  RIBS 
BETTER  WINGS 
BETTER  PRICES 


'  Sunday  Nite  V2  Price  Nachos 
'  Monday  Nite  V2  Price  Wings 
Tuesday  Nite  Vz  Price  Pizzas 

•  Wednesday  Nite  V2  Price  Pastas 

•  Thursday  Nite  Fresh  Mussels 

$4.25/lb  Choice  of  2  delicious  sauces 

Weekend  Bmncli  11am-3pm 


410  BLOORST.W. 

(at  Brunswick) 

416-927-7337 


LSAT  MCAT 
GMAT  ORE 

Preparation  Seminars 


•  Complete  30-Honr  Seminars 

•  Convenient  Weeltend  Schednle 

•  Proven  Test-Taking  Strategies 

•  Experienced  Coarse  Instructors 

•  Compreiiensive  Study  Materials 

•  Simulated  Practice  Exams 

•  Limited  Class  Size 

•  Free  Repeat  Policy 

•  Personal  Tutoring  Available 

•  Thousands  of  Satisfied  Students 


OXFORD  SEMINARS 

416-924-3240 
1-800-269-6719 
www.oxfordseminars.ca 


See  yeu  at  the  game 


CLASSIFIEDS 


VINYL  RECORDS  &  CDs 

High  quality,  hand-picked  selec- 
tion. Major  &  minor  musical  genres. 
We  buy  and  sell.  3  minutes  S  of  College 
&  St.  George,  18  Baldwin.  416-979-2822. 
Around  Again  Records. 


TUTORING 


GET  HELP  NOW 
TUTOR,  35  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE 

Specializing  in  MATH  135,  CHM  139,  ECO 
220.  Past  tests  and  exams  witli  solutions 
available  for  practice.  (416)  785-8898. 

MATH,  STATS,  AND  SCIENCE  TUTOR 
AVAILABLE 

All  first  and  second  year  courses,  includ- 
ing organic  chemistry  and  statistics.  Ask 
about  our  downtown  satellite  office. 
www.mostly-math.com  416-502-1717 


MCAT,  TOEFL,  lELTS,  ORE 
AND  GMAT  TUTORING 

No  minimum  hours  to  sign  up  for,  pay-as- 
you-go  system,  resources  supplied. 
www.mostly-math.com  416-502-1717 


EDITING  SERVICES 

All  disciplines  and  levels,  graduate, 
undergraduate  students  and  faculty 
Term  papers,  theses,  dissertations.  10-h 
years  of  editing  experience.  Julia  Feesey 
BA  Hon,  MA  writetoronto@hotmail.com 
416-516-9190 


Advertise  in  the  Varsity 

ads@thevarsity.ca 

416-946-7604 


»U  of  T  students  are  FREE! 


VARSITY  CLASSIFIEDS  cost  $12.00  for  twenty-five  words.  $0.25  for  each 
additional  word.  Rates  include  one  line  of  bold  type  for  the  ad  header. 
No  copy  changes  after  submission.  Submit  ads  by  email,  mail  or  phone. 

Ads  must  be  submitted  at  least  four  days  prior  to  publication. 
Varsity  Classifieds,  21  Sussex  Ave,  Suite  #306,  Toronto,  ON,  M5S 1J6. 
Call  416-946-7604  or  email  ads@thevarsity.ca. 


»  www.varsityblues.ca 


BASKETBALL  -  Sports  Gym 
Friday,  January  16 

Women  vs.  Queen's  6  p.m. 
Men  vs.  Queen's  8  p.m. 

Saturday,  January  17 

Women  vs.  RMC  6  p.m. 
Men  vs.  RMC  8  p.m. 


HOCKEY -Varsity  Arena 
Sunday,  January  18 

Women  vs.  Guelph  7:30  p.m. 


SWIMMING  -VarsityPool 
Saturday,  January  17 

Ontario  Cup  5:00  p.m. 

Sunday,  January  18 

Ontario  Cup  11:00  a.m. 


VOLLEYBALL -Sports  Gym 
Thursday,  January  15 

Women  vs.  York  6  p.m. 
Men  vs.  York  8  p.m. 

TICKET  ©BREAK 

www.TICKSTBReAK.Com 
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MONDAY      TUESDAY    WEDNESDAY  THURSDAY 

FRIDAY 

SATURDAY 

SUNDAY 
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INTERVIEW 

TECHNIQUES 

WORKSHOP 

It's  never  too  early  to 
start  planning  for  your 
summer  job  search. 

•  1:30  to  3  p.m.  Free! 

•  Career  Centre  Seminar 
Room,  Koffler  Building 
(214  College  Street) 

•  Pre-register  at 
careers.utoronto.ca/ 
calendar/calendar.aspx 


DIY  WORKSHOP: 

ROBOT 

SCULPTURES 

Bring  your  old  computer 
parts  and  recyclables 
to  make  art  with  fellow 
robot  lovers. 
•  7  p.m.  Free! 
•Linux  Caffe  (326 
Harbord  Street) 
•contact@linuxcaffe.ca 


HART  HOUSE 
COMMUNITY 
KITCHENS:  BOLD 
BOLLYWOOD 
FLAVOUR 

Leam  how  to  make  a  delicious 
Indian  meal  while  talking 
about  social  justice  issues. 

•  5  to  8  p.m.  $5. 
•Hart  House  Catering 
Kitchens  (7  Hart  House 
Circle) 

•  Pre-register  at 

Hart  House  main  desk  by 
calling  (416)  978-2452 


DOCUMENTARY: 
SHARKWATER 

Bringing  attention  to  the 
plight  of  sharks  due  to 
overfishing  and  declining 
ocean  health. 

•  7  p.m.  Free! 

•Hart  House  East  Common 
Room  (7  Hart  House  Circle) 

•  studentsagainstclimate 
change.blogspot.com 


CHILDREN'S 
HEALTH  AND 
HUMAN  RIGHTS 
CONFERENCE 

Presented  by  the 
University  of  Toronto 
International  Health 
program. 

•  Friday  5  to  7:30  p.m., 
Saturday  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 
$25  for  students. 
•MacLeod  Auditorium, 
Medical  Science  Building 
(1  King's  College  Circle) 

•  hhrconference09.com 


DEBUTANTE  BALL: 
COLLABORATIVE 
MOVIE-MAKING 
WORKSHOP 

Students  of  all  levels 
can  work  together  with 
Oliver  Husain  to  produce  a 
unique  film. 
•Today  and  Sunday, 
10  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  $20. 

•  Preliminary  meeting 
Tuesday  at  6:30  p.m.  at 
Hart  House  Reading  Room 
(7  Hart  House  Circle) 

•  jmb.gallery@utoronto.ca 


TORONTO 
INTERNATIONAL 
BOAT  SHOW 

Spend  the  day  pretending 
that  you've  won  big  on 
The  Price  Is  Right. 
•10  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  $15. 
•Direct  Energy  Centre, 
Exhibition  Place 
(100  Princes'  Boulevard) 
•  torontoboatshow.com 


TRAMPOLINE 
HALL 

This  month's 
installment  of  the 
lecture  series  features 
Steve  Thomas,  Ashley 
Long,  and  Mel  Penner. 
•7:30  p.m.  $5  rush 
tickets  at  the  door. 
•  Sneaky  Dee's 
(431  College  Street) 
•trampolinehall.net 


GETTING 

BUSINESS 

EXPERIENCE 

(ARTS  AND 

SCIENCE 

STUDENTS) 

Not  to  say  that  your 
Literary  Studies  and 
Botany  double  major 
isn't  useful,  but... 
•2  p.m.  Free! 
•Career  Centre  Seminar 
Room,  Koffler  Building 
(214  College  Street) 
•Pre-register  at 
careers.utoronto.ca/ 
calendar/calendar, 
aspx 


UNDERGRADUATE 
TOWN  HALL: 
TA  COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING 

Hear  from  CUPE  3902 
representatives  on  their 
current  bargaining  goals. 

•  7:30  to  10  p.m.  Free! 

•  Room  1130,  Bahen 
Building  (40  St.  George 
Street) 

•  vpexternal  @  utsu.ca 


CONCERT:  PAT 
ROBITAILLE  AND 
MICHOU 

Windsor-based  acts 

channel  Ben  Folds  and  the 

Barenaked  Ladies. 

•9  p.m.  Free! 

•Arbor  Room,  Hart  House 

(7  Hart  House  Circle) 

•  harthousemusic.com 


JERRY  SPRINGER: 
THE  OPERA 

The  title  alone  makes  this 
musical  worth  seeing. 
•Through  January  31. 
8  p.m.  $15  for  students. 

•  Hart  House  Theatre 
(7  Hart  House  Circle) 

•  harthouse.ca 


TORONTO  POETRY 
SLAM 

Featuring  the  city's  best 

spoken  word  artists  and 

Montreal  guest  Moe  Clark. 

•7:30  p.m.  Free! 

•Drake  Hotel 

(1150  Queen  Street  West) 

•torontopoetryslam.com 

OMAR  KHADR 

REPATRIATION 

RALLY 

Organized  by  Amnesty 

International. 

•  1  to  2  p.m.  Free! 

•US  Consulate 

(360  University  Avenue) 

•amnesty.ca 


To  have  your  U  of  T 
campus  event  listed 

in  this  space  for 
FREE,  just  send  the 
appropriate  details  to 
listings@thevarsity.ca 


The  Canadian  International  Counci 
Debates  Committee  present: 


(CIC),  Toronto  Branch  &  the  Hart  House 


THURSDAY,  JAN.  22 1 7:00PM  I  DEBATES  ROOM,  HART  HOUSE  I  FREE 


EXPERT  PANEL  INCLUDES: 

Judy  Jackson 

Award-winning  documentary  film 
maker  of  Ungrateful  Dead:  In  search 
of  International  Justice 

Professor  Rhoda  Howard-Hassmann 
Canada  Research  Chair  in 
International  Human  Rights 

HART  HOUSE    C  I  C 

www.harthouse.ca 


Razmik  Panossian 

Director,  Policy,  Programmes  & 

Planning,  Rights  &  Democracy 

Moderated  by  Jo-Ann  Davis 
Programming  Chair,  CIC, 
Toronto  Branch 


HART  HOUSE 
DEBATES 

COMMinEE 


6^ 


VM  Enttsncc.  TTY,  Cientor 
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PARTICrPANTS  NEEDED 
FOR  A  STUDY  OF  TREATMENT 
OF  SEASONAl  DEPRESSION 

The  Centre  for  Addiction  and  Mental  Health,  in  affiliation  with  the 
University  of  Toronto,  is  looking  for  volunteers  for  a  study  of  light 
therapy  and  negative  ions  in  the  treatment  of  seasonal  depression 
(also  called  seasonal  affective  disorder), 

The  study  involves  completing  questionnaires  and  having  4  weeks  of 
treatment  with  either  a  light  therapy  or  negative  ion  generator  device. 

Eligibility: 

•  Male  or  female  from  18  to  65 

•  Suffering  from  seasonal  depression 
{seasonal  affective  disorder) 

•  No  significant  eye  disease 

•  Are  not  currently  abusing  substances 

•  No  significant  medical  illness 

•  Not  currently  pregnant 

If  you  are  interested  or  require  additional  information, 
Please  call  Jessica  at  41 6.535.8501  ext.  4863 


/■/ffWn' ROCK  SHOW 

We  catch  up  with  break  out  bands  Ruby  Coast  and  Boys  Who  Say  No 
in  preparation  for  our  January  22nd  concert  at  Hart  House 


8 
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DOING  THE  IMPOSSIBLE 

With  Obama's  team  in  place,  health  care  reform 
may  not  be  a  pipe  dream 
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JUST  THE  FACTS 


Get  on 
Governing 
Council 


Though  cynics  might  have  you  be- 
lieve the  big  decisions  at  U  of  T  are 
made  in  smoice-filled  rooms  out  of 
sight  and  off  the  record,  this  has 
not  officially  been  the  case  for  some 
time. 

The  Governing  Council,  U  of  T's 
highest  decision-making  body,  is 
holding  its  annual  elections  to  seat 
eight  elected  student  representa- 
tives. Students,  whether  they  be 
ambitious  resume-padders  or  fiery 
reform  advocates,  have  until  Friday, 
Jan.  23  to  enter  the  race. 

With  students  holding  eight  out  of 
the  50  seats,  the  student  voice  has 
traditionally  been  muted  at  best. 
Despite  years  of  efforts,  student  rep- 
resentation on  the  council  has  been 
pegged  at  16  per  cent  of  the  vote 
ever  since  1972,  when  the  university 
balked  at  the  original  plan  to  give 
equal  representation  to  faculty,  stu- 
dents, and  staff  on  the  council.  The 
group's  50  members  consist  of  the 
president,  the  chancellor,  two  presi- 
dential appointees,  two  staff  mem- 
bers, eight  students,  eight  alumni, 
12  professors,  and  16  provincial 
appointees.  Needless  to  say,  the  an- 
nual turnover  of  student  governors 
means  many  come  into  the  job  be- 
hind the  curve  set  by  the  council's 
more  permanent  members. 

Despite  students  being  a  small 
bloc,  a  seat  on  GC  is  a  serious  chance 
to  change  the  university.  Student 
governors  must  build  alliances  if 
they're  to  make  their  voice  heard. 
However  in  recent  years,  even  they 
have  not  provided  a  meaningful  dis- 
senting voice.  Only  one  of  your  rep- 
resentatives was  opposed  when  GC 
voted  to  increase  your  fees  by  a  4.6 
per  cent  on  average  last  year. 

Just  this  year,  the  university's 
controversial  21-year  Towards  2030 
plan  passed  without  opposition 
amidst  protest  from  student  unions, 
approving  drastic  changes  to  the 
school's  basic  direction  and  funding 
structure. 

Student  governors  will  vote  on 
everything  that  comes  before  the 
council.  Take  the  time  to  read  the 
many  packages  of  privileged  infor- 
mation you'll  receive  about  upcom- 
ing votes.  You'll  have  a  say  about  the 
(very)  big  money  at  U  of  T,  and  in  the 
policies  that  shape  everyday  life  on 
campus. 

Any  domestic  student  can  run  for  GC. 
You  can  nominate  yourself  until  Jan 
23  by  contacting  GC.  They  keep  a  list 
of  rules  for  running  a  campaign,  and 
The  Varsity  will  print  your  statement 
(basically,  your  platform  boiled 
down  to  a  paragraph). 

To  run,  or  if  you  have  any 
questions,  contact  the  election's  Chief 
Returning  Officer  Nancy  Smart  at 
nancy.smart@utoronto.ca. 
—ANDRE  BOVEE  BEGUN 


University  of  Toronto's  Student  Newspaper  Since  1880 


Vol.  CKXIX,  fia 


Gaza  carnage  touches  Toronto  students 


Palestinians  in  Toronto  enraged  at 
Canada's  support  for  Israel's  war 


SAMYA  KULLAB 


"This  isn't  really  a  new  war,  it's 
been  going  on  for  a  long  time,"  says 
Abdel  Karim,  a  Palestinian  student 
studying  finance  at  UTM.  "Talk  to  any 
Palestinian  here  and  he'll  say,  'Okay, 
so  they  dropped  some  bombs,  in  a 
couple  weeks  it'll  stop  and  then  it  will 
happen  again.'  It's  the  same  thing." 

The  sequence  of  events  following 
Dec.  27  2008  when  Israel  launched 
its  ongoing  offensive  attack  against 
Gaza,  was  predictable.  The  Arab- 
Israeli  conflict  captured  the  focus 
of  the  international  media.  As  num- 
bers totaling  the  dead  and  wounded 
spewed  from  humanitarian  agencies, 
calls  for  diplomacy  from  the  interna- 
tional community  went  unheeded. 

The  Palestinian  student  commu- 
nity here  in  Toronto  has  come  to  ex- 
pect this  usual  unfolding  of  events. 

Like  most  third  generation  Pales- 
tinians living  outside  the  territories, 
Abdel  has  spent  time  growing  up  in 
different  countries.  Born  in  Croatia, 
Abdel  moved  to  the  U.S.  when  he 
was  three  months  old.  Just  six  years 
ago,  his  family  decided  to  immigrate 
to  Canada.  Despite  never  having  set 
foot  on  Gazan  soil,  Abdel  says,  "1  am 
Palestinian  before  anything." 

In  the  past,  when  the  territories 
succumbed  to  military  violence,  Ab- 
del would  contact  his  two  cousins  at- 
tending Khan  Younis  University.  Any 
attempt  to  reach  them  since  Decem- 
ber has  been  futile  due  to  electricity 


cuts,  making  communication  impos- 
sible. 

Hamman  Farah,  a  recent  graduate 
of  York  University,  has  managed  to 
maintain  contact  with  members  of  his 
extended  family  in  Gaza  City  includ- 
ing his  grandmother,  aunts,  uncles, 
and  other  distant  relatives.  Relaying 
their  sentiment  since  the  attacks,  he 
describes  their  fear:  "They  are  terri- 
fied. There  is  a  shortage  of  bread,  and 
the  water  is  dirty.  They  have  to  boil  it 
to  clean  it  up  [...]  There  is  a  constant 
debate  whether  to  stay  home,  or  go 
somewhere  else." 

"My  family  keeps  telling  me,  'We 
are  miserable  here,  we  want  to  leave 
but  we  can't.'  They  describe  Gaza  to- 
day as  hell  on  earth." 

Hamman  was  born  in  Gaza  City,  and 
spent  much  of  his  childhood  in  Gaza 
and  the  United  Arab  Emirates  before 
immigrating  to  Canada  in  1991. 

Before  the  Israeli  blockade  made 
traveling  to  Gaza  problematic,  Ham- 
man used  to  spend  every  summer 
there.  According  to  him,  Gazans  lead 
a  "ghetto  life,"  as  most  are  poor  and 
have  little  opportunity  while  con- 
stantly under  surveillance. 

Both  Hammam  and  Abdel  find  ac- 
tivism to  be  the  best  means  to  cope 
with  the  turmoil  back  home.  Abdel  is 
president  of  the  Arab  Student  Asso- 
ciation at  UTM  and  Hamman  partici- 
pates in  fundraising  and  awareness 
raising  activities  with  the  Coalition 
Against  Israeli  Apartheid. 

SEE  'GAZA'-PG4 


LIGHT  A  CANDLE:  Thousands  gathered  at  Mississauga  Civic  Square  last 
Thursday  to  mourn  the  deaths  in  Gaza. 


TA  TOWN  HALL 


Chantal  Sundaram,  Elizabeth  Park  and  Judy  Pocock  of  CUPE  3902  field  questions  and  concerns  from  a  sparse  audience 
of  undergrads  at  the  TA  bargaining  town-hall  hosted  by  UTSU  at  Bahen  Centre  Wednesday  evening.  The  TAs  said  that 
there  is  no  possibility  of  a  York-like  closure  on  this  campus.  If  negotiations  between  CUPE  and  U  of  T  admin  break  down 
and  TAs  go  on  strike,  the  university  will  remain  open  and  classes  will  continue. 


York  Strikers  to  vote  on  latest 
contract 

The  10-week-old  TA  and  contract 
faculty  strike  at  York  University 
could  end  as  early  as  next  week 
if  a  vote  passes  to  accept  the 
latest  contract  offer  from  the 
school's  administration.  CUPE 
3903,  the  Union  representing  the 
striking  employees,  is  asking  the 
3,300  striking  employees  to  re- 
ject the  offer,  calling  it  "substan- 
dard." York  admin  claim  that  the 
new  offer  effectively  increases 
wages  by  0.7  per  cent  through 
benefits  such  as  child  care  and 
professional  development.  If  the 
offer  is  accepted,  students  could 
be  back  in  class  by  the  following 
Monday.  If  not,  the  academic  year 
may  be  in  jeopardy  for  50,000 
undergraduate  students.  In  the 
meantime,  the  York  Federation 
of  Students  is  offering  financially 
distressed  undergrads  $100  each 
as  part  of  a  relief  fund. 
—DANIEL  BADER 

SEE 'BRIEFS' -P6  3 
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O  ROGERS" 

authorized  dealer 

AJAX 

85  Kingslon  Rd  .  Unit  7 
10S  Bdyley  Dr..  Unit  I9B 

AURORA 
15483  Vonge  St^  Unit  2B 
BOLTON 
12612  Hwy.  SO.  Unit  IS 

BRAMPTON 
253  0ueen  St.  E,  Unit  3 
4520  Ebenezer  Rd..  Unit  6 
Bramalea  City  Centre 
Shoppef  s  World 
6ROOKUN 
5969  Baldwin  St,  S,  Unit  7 
C060URG 
975  Elgin  St-  W.  Unit  B 
DOWNSVIEW 
1118  Finch  Ave.  W,  Unit  1 
ETOBICOKE 
8S0  The  Queennvay 
1234  The  Queensway 
22  Dixon  Rd. 
6620  finch  Ave.  W,  Unit  A 
Sherway  Gardens 
GEORGETOWN 
265  Guelph  St..  Unit  3 
MAPLE 

2943  Md)Or  Mackenzie  Dr..  Unit  4 
MARKHAM 

300  Steelcase  Rd.  W.  Unit  20 
Metro  Square  Mall 

Pacific  Mall 
First  Markham  Place 
7780  Woodbme  Ave..  Unit  3 
9570  McCowan  Rd.,  Umt4 
505  Hood  Rd,.  Unit  12 
MISSISSAUGA 
795S  Financial  Dr.,  Unit  8 
6465  Airpon  Rd..  Unit  102 
1 100  Burnhamthorpe  Rd.  W.  Unit  13 
Dixie  Value  Mall 
888  Dur^das  St.  E.  Unit  K8 
310S  DundasSt  W.  Unit  102 
Erin  Mills  Town  Centre 
153  Ukeshore  Rd.  6 
808  Britannia  Rd.  W.  Unit  2 
Meadowvale  Town  Centre 
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U  of  T's  favourite  hangout  spot  in  the  spanking  new  $105-million  Terrence  Donnelly  Center  for  Cellular  and 
Biomolecular  Research  is  feeling  the  weather  in  its  fourth  winter.  Falling  ice  cracked  several  panes  of  glass  of  the 
sixth  floor  atrium  (right)  in  the  CCBR.  The  building's  ground  floor  garden  and  staircases  have  been  temporar- 
ily closed  as  a  result.  In  other  woes,  the  building's  iconic — but  lately  withering — bamboo  forest  (right)  had  to 
be  cut  down,  leaving  nothing  but  stumps.  According  to  business  manager  Renee  Brost,  the  bamboo  won't  be 
replanted  before  the  spring. 

—ANDREW  LOUIS 


'BRIEFS' -CONTINUED  FROM  P61 

Recession  update:  senior  admin 
offer  up  raises 

Canadian  universities  are  feel- 
ing the  impact  of  the  recession. 
At  U  of  T,  senior  administrative 
staff — including  the  president, 
vice-presidents,  principals,  and 
deans — have  voluntarily  accepted 
a  salary  freeze  for  the  2009  to  2010 
period  in  anticipation  of  further 
financial  strain.  Salaries  of  senior 
administrators  at  U  of  T  have 
risen  between  5  and  10  per  cent 
on  average  every  year  since  1997. 
President  Naylor  has  seen  around 
$25,000  added  to  his  paycheck  be- 
tween 2005  and  2007. 

Earlier  correspondences  from 
the  office  of  the  provost  said  that 
the  university  will  be  unable  to 
maintain  payouts  from  its  endow- 
ment fund,  the  largest  in  Canada, 


if  the  economy  doesn't  improve. 
Other  Canadian  universities  have 
been  hit  even  harder.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Calgary  has  announced 
losses  in  its  endowment  fund  of 
$78  million — a  figure  represent- 
ing the  total  donations  to  the  fund 
over  the  past  two  and  a  half  years. 
As  of  yet,  no  programs  funded  by 
the  endowments  have  been  affect- 
ed, but  the  loss  typifies  a  larger 
trend  across  Canada,  with  Mount 
Royal  College  experiencing  losses 
to  its  fund  of  nine  per  cent. 
—ELIZABETH  KAGEDAN 

The  5far  tours  TO'sclieap 
textbook  market 

The  Toronto  Star  has  reported  on 
10  copy  shops  near  U  of  T  and  Ry- 
erson  University  who  photocopy 
textbooks  for  students  in  violation 
of  copyright  laws.  While  the  Star 
suggested  that  high  tuition  costs 
are  the  reason  students  might 


head  to  copy  shops  instead  of 
bookstores  to  get  their  required 
reading,  the  article  went  a  long 
way  towards  incriminating  the 
employees  of  the  offending  copy 
shops. 

Published  Saturday,  Jan.  10,  the 
Star's  investigation  found  10  copy 
shops  near  U  of  T  and  Ryerson 
who  were  willing  to  photocopy  en- 
tire textbooks,  or  at  least  assist  in 
binding  the  pages  together. 

Students  quoted  in  the  article 
called  photocopying  textbooks 
"stealing"  from  publishers,  but  ar- 
gued that  they  had  no  other  choice 
due  to  financial  reasons.  New  text- 
books, as  any  student  knows,  can 
be  a  major  expense,  sometimes 
exceeding  the  $1,300  estimated  by 
the  Star 

Publishers  claim  that  they  lose 
$75  million  annually  in  revenue  to 
piracy,  amounting  to  a  full  quarter 
of  their  business.  The  Star  did  not 
report  any  independent  figures. 
— MERSIHA  GAD20 


Get  paid  to  go  to  school 

Education  think-tank  says  cost  of  education 
should  consider  tax  rebates 


5000  r 


MANITOBA 


Tax  rebate  available  Everybody's 
for  students  Net  Tuition 

SOURCE:  EDUCATION  POLICY  INSTITUTE 


The  full  length  of  the  bars  (above)  represent  what  each  student  paid  in  tuition  from  the 
years  1997  to  2008.  The  Education  Policy  Institute  argues  that  the  real  cost  is  denoted 
by  the  black  portion  of  the  bar— what  students  don't  get  back  from  tax  rebates. 


The  cost  of  education  is  not  rising  as  fast  as 
your  student  union  would  claim,  says  a  recent 
study  published  by  international  think-tank, 
Education  Policy  Institute.  Adjusted  for  infla- 
tion, Ontario  university  fees  have  risen  31.2 
per  cent  on  average  since  1997-98.  That  num- 
ber drops  to  22  per  cent  once  you  subtract  tax 
rebates  available  to  students.  Last  year,  the 
rebate  for  full-time  students  in  Ontario  was 
$2,073.  The  study  argues  that  the  real  cost 
of  university  education  is  better  reflected  in 
a  measure  it  refers  to  as  the  "ENT"  or  Every- 
body's Net  Tuition — total  tuition  with  avail- 
able tax  returns  deducted.  By  this  measure, 


Manitobans  were  paid  $51  to  go  to  school  in 
2007-08. 

UTSU  VP  external  Dave  Scrivener  doesn't 
agree  that  the  ENT  figure  is  a  more  effective 
measure  of  the  cost  of  education.  "The  upfront 
cost  of  education  is  still  what  students  are 
paying  and  what  they're  seeing  on  their  bills 
and  what's  effecting  people  and  what  people 
have  concerns  over  [...]  The  cost  of  education's 
going  up  and  it's  still  going  up  faster  than  in- 
flation in  a  lot  of  ways,"  he  said.  Scrivener 
adds  that  many  students  didn't  actually  go 
through  the  procedure  of  claiming  tax  returns. 

— NAUSHAD  ALI  HUSEIN 
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Participate  in  cutting-edge 
arthritis  research  in  an  industry 
lab  setting 

Salary:  $16-20/hour  ' 
Airfare  and  initial  visa 
appiication  costs  are  covered 

For  more  information,  visit: 
www.arthritisnetwork.ca 
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Tours  Of 

Christian, 
IVjuslim, 

Siidi  Religious 
Sites 

Jan  24th  2009 
10am-3:30pm 

Tickets:  $5  for  students 
$10  for  non  students 

(Tickets  available  from 
Hart  House,  Multi-Faith 
Centre  Wolfond  Centre) 

Multi-Faith  Centre  U  o  T  Event 

multi.faith@utoronto.ca 
416-946-3120 


CPA® 

CANDIDATES: 

Two  ^7?£E seminars  have  been  scheduled  for 
Level  I  and  Level  II  candidates. 

For  Level!: 

Saturday  January  3?',  2009  (Quantitative 
Methods)  Saturday  February  7*,  2009 
(Derivatives) 

For  Level  II: 

Sunday  February  V\  2009  (Equities  -  Part  I) 
Sunday  February  8^  2009  (Equities  -  Part  II) 


All  lectures  will  be  held  at  the  OlSE  Building  at  the 
University  of  Toronto,  located  at  252  Bloor  Street 
West  (atop  the  St.  George  subway  station) 

Sponsor:  PASSMAX,  an  independent  exam 
preparation  entity  committed  to  achieving  the 
highest  CFA®  Exam  pass  rate  in  the  industry. 

Since  seating  will  be  limited,  times  and  room 
number  will  only  be  given  to  those  candidates  who 
register  for  these  seminars.  To  register,  email  your 
name  to  info@passniax.org 


General 
Meeting 
Multi-Faitli 
Advisory 
Council, 

4pm 

Mon  Jan  19, 
Multi-Faith  Centre 

All  students,  staff, 
and  faculty  are 
invited  to  help 
Identify  and  plan  on 
program  priorities. 
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'GAZA' -CONTINUED  FROM  PGl 

Rafeef  Ziadeh,  a  third-generation 
Palestinian,  activist,  and  PhD  candi- 
date at  York  University,  also  identi- 
fies with  the  cause.  "Most  Palestin- 
ians are  born  into  the  Palestinian 
struggle  from  a  very  early  age,"  he 
says.  "Whether  they  are  born  in  Pal- 
estine or  a  part  of  the  Diaspora,  the 
issue  touches  Palestinians  and  non- 
Palestenians  and  it  is  resonates  espe- 
cially with  students." 

Ziadeh  attests  that  the  general 
sentiment  of  Palestinian  students  in 
Toronto  is  directed  against  the  Ca- 
nadian government  and  its  decision 
to  remain  detached  from  the  crisis 


while  supporting  Israel.  Canada  was 
the  only  nation  on  the  U.N.  human 
rights  council  to  oppose  a  motion 
condemning  Israel's  attacks. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  week  of 
the  Israeli  offensive  on  Gaza,  the 
death  toll  has  passed  1,000.  Israel 
has  brought  in  reserve  forces,  push- 
ing into  more  populated  urban  cen- 
ters. Meanwhile,  the  Hamas  rockets 
launched  into  Southern  Israel  and 
blamed  for  the  invasion  continue, 
casting  a  shadow  on  the  success  of 
the  Israeli  mission. 

A  coalition  of  student  groups  oppos- 
ing the  Gaza  invasion  will  be  meeting 
today  (Thursday)  at  Sid  Smith  room 
1073  starting  at  4:00  p.m. 
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BUDGET  2009 


Bucks  for  smarts 

Rival  student  groups  push  for  post-sec  education  funding 


DYLAN  ROBERTSON 

Associate  News  Editor 

Ontario's  budget  comes  out  this 
spring,  and  student  groups  hope  to 
cash  in. 

The  province's  Standing  Commit- 
tee of  Finance  and  Economic  Affairs 
welcomes  budget  suggestions  from 
groups  and  individuals  until  the  end 
of  the  month.  Both  the  upcoming 
provincial  and  federal  budgets  will 
face  tough  scrutiny  under  the  cur- 
rent financial  recession. 

Yesterday,  the  Ontario  Under- 
graduate Student  Alliance  called  for 
the  McGuinty's  government  to  shift 
its  focus  and  funds  towards  a  knowl- 
edge-based economy. 

In  its  report,  OUSA  called  for 
up-front  access  grants,  regulated 
tuition,  and  a  rehaul  of  the  OSAP 
system.  It  also  suggested  a  one-time 
additional  funding  package  to  help 
universities  deal  with  increased 
enrolment  from  recently  laid  off  em- 
ployees returning  to  post-secondary 


education. 

The  report  continually  mentions 
that  Ontario's  government  contrib- 
utes less  to  universities  than  any 
other  province.  But  Ontario  isn't  the 
only  government  being  pressured. 

Last  Tuesday,  the  Canadian  Fed- 
eration of  Students  took  part  in  pre- 
budget  consultation  in  Montreal  by 
presenting  an  open  letter  to  Min- 
ister of  Finance  Jim  Flaherty.  That 
same  day,  the  Canadian  Alliance  of 
Student  Associations  posted  its  own 
open  letter  with  similar  suggestions 
on  its  website. 

Demanding  a  way  of  halting  tu- 
ition increases,  CFS  proposed  a 
tuition  regulation  system  similar 
to  the  Canada  Health  Act  with  pro- 
vincial and  federal  involvement.  It 
also  called  for  an  increase  in  gradu- 
ate research  funding,  to  be  issued 
indiscriminately  as  programs  such 
as  the  humanities  currently  receive 
less  than  sciences. 

The  letter,  which  applauded  the 
Harper  government  for  replacing  the 


Millennium  Scholarship  Foundation 
with  a  grant  program  and  increased 
funding  for  the  Canada  Social  Trans- 
fer, also  suggested  funding  summer 
jobs  to  stimulate  economy  and  a  re- 
design of  RESPs. 

CASA  suggested  that  the  grants 
be  targeted  to  low-income  families 
hit  by  the  recent  financial  crisis. 

In  a  December  30  Toronto  Star 
commentary  co-written  by  Roger 
Martin,  Dean  of  the  Joseph  L.  Rot- 
man  School  of  Management  at  U  of 
T,  tuition  freezes  were  strongly  dis- 
couraged. 

"This  simply  reduces  the  resourc- 
es available  to  develop  our  future 
skills,"  said  Martin.  He  also  pro- 
posed new  efficiency  systems. 

"We  need  to  find  ways  of  getting 
more  students  in  our  crowded  post- 
secondary  schools.  Can  administra- 
tors extend  classroom  hours  or  use 
weekends?  The  province  ought  to 
consider  special  loans  and  grants 
for  qualified  high-school  students  to 
register  at  specific  schools." 
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A  healthy  approach  to  reform 

Tom  Daschle  and  company  have  the  right  stuff  to  fix  the  U.S.  healthcare  system 


AVIVA  GERMAN 
Varsity  Staff 


When  Tom  Daschle  sat  down  for  a 
lengthy  Senate  confirmation  hearing 
last  Thursday,  the  nominee  for  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services 
made  a  strong  case  for  restructuring 
and  rejuvenating  the  U.S.  healthcare 
system.  Often  called  the  "health  czar" 
of  the  President-elect's  cabinet,  Dasch- 
le has  been  assigned  to  do  what  some 
consider  impossible:  provide  universal 
healthcare  to  all  Americans. 

Daschle  is  all  too  familiar  with  the 
kind  of  ideological  backlash  that  can 
ensue  from  the  mere  suggestion  of 
universal  coverage.  The  Clinton  pro- 
posal of  1994,  which  raised  eyebrows 
among  libertarians  and  conservatives. 


suffered  a  humiliating  blow  from  heavy 
Republican  opposition.  Democratic 
infighting,  and  the  health  insurance 
industry.  The  right-wing  opposition 
campaign,  with  its  clever  television 
ads,  helped  to  foment  public  distrust  of 
government-led  programs.  The  Repub- 
lican takeover  of  Congress  in  1994  was 
the  final  nail  in  the  coffin.  Now,  with 
a  Democratic  majority  and  a  public 
pleading  for  reform,  Daschle  has  the 
formidable  task  of  delivering  Obama's 
campaign  promises,  despite  the  coun- 
try's staggering  $10  trillion  deficit. 

The  key  to  successfully  carrying  out 
legislation  is  garnering  early  support 
for  the  initiative.  This  will  require  a 
grassroots-level  strategy,  similar  to 
the  kind  of  broad,  cooperative  social 
networks  Obama  established  during 


his  presidential  run.  The  corporate 
backroom-style  planning  that  Clinton's 
Task  Force  engaged  in  suggested  ex- 
clusion and  secrecy,  unlike  Obama's 
visionary  campaign.  Already,  the  pres- 
ident-elect's team  has  used  YouTube 
webcasts  featuring  Daschle  and  online 
blog  posts  to  spur  public  discourse. 

Taking  the  plan  to  the  masses  will 
require  a  sophisticated  spokesper- 
son. Dr.  Sanjay  Gupta,  CNN's  medical 
correspondent  and  potential  Surgeon 
General,  has  the  right  combination  of 
medical  expertise,  charm,  and  name 
recognition  to  revitalize  the  post  and 
act  as  chief  promoter  for  the  adminis- 
tration's plans.  One  main  component 
of  Obama's  campaign  healthcare  plat- 
form was  an  emphasis  on  disease  pre- 
vention prior  to  treatment.  Dr.  Gupta 


has  been  quite  outspoken  on  issues 
relating  to  food  safety,  obesity,  and 
health  education. 

Support  will  also  need  to  come  from 
within  Washington.  Daschle  must  seek 
steady  input  from  Democratic  lawmak- 
ers if  he  hopes  to  craft  legislation  effec- 
tively and  pass  it  through  swiftly.  Last 
Thursday  he  outlined  a  thorough  plan 
to  fix  the  system,  pledging  to  broaden 
healthcare  access  to  rural  areas,  in- 
crease Medicare  and  Medicaid  pay- 
ments, and  ease  the  cost  of  prescrip- 
tion drugs  and  insurance  premiums, 
thus  reining  in  wild  profiteering  from 
an  insurance  industry  drunk  with  pow- 
er The  toughest  obstacle  will  come 
from  Congressional  Republicans,  who 
have  already  begun  to  voice  concern 
over  the  long-term  costs.  Republi- 


cans— guided  by  an  anti-government 
philosophy,  except  where  finance  is 
concerned — have  wcimed  of  balloon- 
ing budgets  and  a  deepening  recession 
if  healthcare  spending  goes  too  far. 

But  the  last  thing  Obama's  adminis- 
tration needs  to  do  right  now  is  curb 
spending.  It  is  imperative  that  his  pro- 
posed economic  stimulus  package  go 
hand  in  hand  with  healthcare  reform. 
With  a  lack  of  basic  coverage  comes 
increased  illness,  poorer  general 
health,  and  shortened  life  spans — all 
of  which  threaten  economic  stabil- 
ity and  workforce  productivity.  If  the 
administration  takes  advantage  of  its 
solid  majority  and  rejects  discredited 
conservative  dogma,  Americans'  de- 
sire for  comprehensive  healthcare  may 
finally  be  fulfilled. 


prorogued  Pariiament,  and  all 
I  got  was  this  lousy  budget 

Not  even  the  Tories  will  be  satisfied  with  January  27th's  budget 


STEVEN  PENNER 


When  the  Conservatives  won  an 
expanded  government  just  three 
months  ago,  they  probably  felt  en- 
titled to  as  fiscally  conservative  a 
budget  as  they  liked.  Not  so. 

The  scene  in  the  House  on  the  27th 
will  be  positively  surreal:  a  largely  se- 
dated Cabinet  listening  to  a  respected 
colleague — a  former  minister  in  Mike 
Harris'  provincial  government — an- 
nounce program  after  program  with 
the  bow  of  stimulus  on  top.  In  his 
wildest  dreams,  Paul  Martin  wouldn't 
have  spent  this  much  uncollected 
taxpayer  money.  Stephen  Harper  may 
have  to  glare  at  certain  Tories  to  get 
them  to  applaud  their  own  budget. 

The  NDP  reaction  will  be  even 
more  confounding.  Jack  Layton  has 
spent  his  entire  career  trying  to  get  a 
budget  like  this  passed — he  even  ex- 
propriated Ralph  Goodale's  finance 
department  to  try  and  write  one 
himself.  Yet  he  has  all  but  publicly 
declared  that  the  NDP  will  oppose 
the  budget.  Even  with  his  reputation 
as  the  king  of  fake  outrage  and  con- 


trived anger,  this  will  be  a  tough  sell. 

Since  the  Bloc's  economic  policies 
(inasmuch  as  they  exist)  could  never 
be  implemented  even  theoretically 
except  as  part  of  a  coalition,  their 
response  is  predictable.  The  Bloc 
will  want  more  for  Quebec,  as  they 
have  with  every  single  budget  since 
their  inception.  Whether  the  amount 
is  $2  billion,  or  $5  billion,  or  $10  bil- 
lion, one  thing  is  certain:  it  will  not  be 
enough  to  appease  the  separatists, 
ou  sovereigntists  if  you  insist,  because 
Parliament  Hill's  resident  whiners-in- 
chief  need  work  to  do. 

And  as  for  the  Liberals,  I'm  sure 
that  some  of  them  bristle  at  the  no- 
tion of  supporting  any  Harper  budget 
after  what  they  perceive  as  a  hatchet 
job  on  their  former  leader  and  his 
coalition.  Yet  no  one  forced  Dion,  a 
noted  federalist,  to  create  an  (almost 
certainly  abandoned)  alliance,  allow- 
ing separatists  to  "take  control  of  the 
administration  of  the  federal  state" 
and  "create  a  mechanism  of  perma- 
nent consultation  empowering  the 
Bloc  Quebecois  on  every  question 
of  importance,  notably  concerning 


the  adoption  of  the  federal  budget." 
Fortunately  given  the  current  state  of 
the  Liberal  party,  any  outrage  over  a 
budget  that  could  easily  be  their  own 
will  be  muted. 

But  as  Andrew  Coyne  noted  in 
Maclean's,  there  is  one  thing  Harper 
could  do  to  make  all  this  fake  outrage 
very,  very  real.  The  new  budget  will 
contain  billions  of  dollars  for  indus- 
tries that  desperately  need  it — indus- 
tries that  employ  tens  of  thousands 
of  small-1  liberal  voters  in  swing  rid- 
ings in  Southern  Ontario.  Industries 
that  didn't  need  the  money  during 
the  election  campaign,  but  need  it 
now.  This  will  be  the  mother  of  all 
election  budgets:  spending  will  be 
spread  over  a  huge  swath  of  Cana- 
dian society.  As  a  partisan  Conser- 
vative, I  think  Harper  should  include 
the  party  funding  cuts  that  set  the 
whole  coalition  gong  show  in  motion 
a  month  ago.  Imagine  the  Liberal  Par- 
ty trying  to  fight  an  election  over  its 
own  finances,  while  the  constituen- 
cies that  elected  Liberals  starve  for 
the  federal  dollars  promised  to  them 
in  the  defeated  budget. 


•LETTERS- 


The  Fight  Fees  saga 
continues 

Dear  Editor: 

An  article  on  Page  1  of  your  January 
5  edition  ("FF14  off  the  hook  and  on 
the  attack")  does  not  accurately  state 
how  the  charges  against  some  of  the 
participants  in  the  incident  at  Simcoe 
Hall  on  March  20, 2008  have  been 
dealt  with. 

In  fact,  as  counsel  for  seven  of  the 
students  advised  the  University  on 
January  5  and  6,  the  charges  were 
withdrawn  by  the  Crown  once  those 
students  had  each  agreed  to  enter  into 
a  common  law  "recognizance  to  keep 
the  peace,"  sometimes  called  a  "peace 
bond."  The  peace  bond  was  negoti- 
ated between  the  Crown  counsel  and 
defence  counsel.  In  the  peace  bond 
the  students  have  agreed  to  certain 
restrictions  on  entering  Simcoe  Hall 
without  prior  notice,  and  not  to  en- 
gage in  rallies,  protests,  or  demonstra- 
tions or  other  like  activities  inside  any 
University  of  Toronto  buildings.  If  the 
bond  is  breached,  a  set  fine  is  payable. 

In  addition,  as  a  precondition  to 
the  peace  bond,  the  students  agreed 
with  the  Crown  to  make  a  charitable 
donation. 

Sincerely, 
Robert  Steiner, 
Assistant  Vice  President 
University  of  Toronto 

The  Varsity  responds: 
Details  of  the  peace  bond  signed  by 
the  FF14  appeared  in  our  following 
issue  on  Jan.  8,  ("Out  of  the  frying 
pan").  Meanwhile,  here  are  excerpts 


from  a  letter  sent  to  the  administration 
by  Paul  York  of  campus  organiza- 
tion Students  For  Climate  Change, 
regarding  the  misinformation  on  their 
website.  It  was  addressed  to  former  U 
of  T  provost  Vivek  Goel. 

•  1  am  writing  regarding  a  letter  you 
have  signed  which  appears  in  a  box 
whenever  1  sign  into  my  UTOR  email 
account.  It  says  that  the  case  of  the 
14  students  who  were  charged  by  the 
police  is  pending.  In  fact  this  is  no 
longer  true,  but  as  of  this  date  you  are 
still  posting  that  information  (from 
May  2008)  at  the  following: 

http://www.news.utoronto.ca/ 
campus-news/statement-regarding- 
protestors-charged-by-police.html 

The  fact  is  that  the  charges  were 
dropped  for  lack  of  evidence.  There- 
fore 1  strongly  urge  you  to  immedi- 
ately withdraw  this  letter,  which  is 
no  longer  true;  and  issue  a  new  letter 
to  every  students,  faculty,  and  staff 
member  at  U  of  T  (just  as  you  issued 
the  first  one  to  all  of  the  above).  [. . .] 

Furthermore,  you  list  a  number 
of  false  allegations  that,  under  the 
circumstance,  might  be  considered 
libellous  by  the  14  students.  They  are 
really  second-hand  allegations  the 
police  do  not  consider  worthy  of  tak- 
ing to  court,  because  it  is  understood 
that  a  judge  would  throw  the  case  out 
for  lack  of  evidence. 

In  is  my  considered  opinion  that 
what  you  have  done  in  using  the  police 
to  intimidate  students  who  were  exer- 
cising democracy  through  non-violent 
protest  is  morally  reprehensible. [...] 
Sincerely,  Paul  York 
Students  Against  Climate  Change 


21  Sussex  Avenue,  Suite  306 
Toronto,  ON  M5S  1J6 
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Polygamist  pleadings  fail  to  mal(e  a  case 

Canada's  legal  jurisdiction  transcends  arguments  of  religious  freedom 


MARCEUNAJU 


Winston  Blackmore  poses  with  his  first  wife,  Jane  Blaclcmore. 


Unfortunately  for  Winston  Black- 
more  and  James  Oler,  the  two  lead- 
ers of  the  Fundamentalist  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints 
(FLDS),  polygamy  is  illegal  in  Can- 
ada. Following  their  arrests  on  po- 
lygamy charges,  the  two  heads  of 
the  Bountiful,  B.C.  community  are 
appealing  to  the  Charter  of  Rights 
and  Freedoms.  A  fiery  legal  show- 
down is  bound  to  take  place — one 
that  could  eventually  reach  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada  and  be- 
come a  landmark  case  for  the  free- 
dom of  religion. 

But  this  is  not  only  about  re- 
ligion. It's  about  a  lot  of  things: 
freedom  of  lifestyle  and  parental 
rights  on  one  hand;  criminal  activi- 
ties including  sexual  abuse,  child 
exploitation,  and  the  trafficking 
of  teenage  brides  across  the  Can- 
ada-U.S.  border  on  the  other.  The 
FLDS  inspires  a  knee-jerk  reaction 
in  many  of  us,  but  legal  judgments 
are  different  than  personal  ones. 
Instead,  the  Criminal  Code's  provi- 
sions against  polygamy  might  be  at 
odds  with  religious  freedom,  with 
civil  rights  activists  championing 
the  cause.  Michael  Vonn,  a  spokes- 
person for  the  B.C.  Civil  Liberties 
Association,  called  the  anti-plural 
marriage  law  enacted  in  1890,  a 
"Victorian  anachronism." 

But  could  a  person  legally  prac- 


tice a  religion  that  required  its 
followers  to  commit  criminal  ac- 
tivities such  as  sexual  abuse  and 
bride  trafficking?  Since  Mr.  Black- 
more  is  a  Charter  of  Rights  enthu- 
siast, we  ought  to  consider  this. 


It  won't  be  difficult  to 
prove  that  the  FLDS 
has  long  overstepped 
the  boundaries  of 
what's  acceptable 
in  our  free  and 
democratic  society 


Freedom  of  religion  is  guaranteed 
by  the  Charter  under  its  second 
clause,  "Fundamental  Freedoms." 
But  its  first  clause,  "Guarantee 
of  Rights  and  Freedoms,"  adds  a 
qualifier:  "The  Canadian  Charter  of 
Rights  and  Freedoms  guarantees 
the  rights  and  freedoms  set  out  in 
it  subject  only  to  such  reasonable 
limits  prescribed  by  law  as  can  be 
demonstrably  justified  in  a  free 
and  democratic  society."  In  the 
end,  everything  will  boil  down  to 
the  meaning  of  "reasonable  limits." 


It  won't  be  difficult  to  prove  that 
the  FLDS  has  long  overstepped  the 
boundaries  of  what's  acceptable  in 
our  free  and  democratic  society. 

The  Charter  of  Rights  and  Free- 
doms maintains  a  healthy  democ- 
racy, where  individuals  are  free 
and  responsible.  But  according  to 
many  allegations,  the  FLDS'  prac- 
tices seem  tyrannical.  In  Bountiful, 
girls  as  young  as  14  are  forced  into 
marriage.  In  many  cases  their  edu- 
cation is  terminated  after  grade  10, 
and  university  is  not  an  option — 
women  are  meant  to  become  wives, 
and  to  produce  daughters  who 
might  be  shipped  off  to  the  United 
States  against  their  will.  Clearly,  a 
woman  in  the  Bountiful  community 
is  not  free. 

Still,  Blackmore  argues  for  his 
parental  rights.  He  asserts  that  ev- 
ery parent  in  his  community  is  con- 
cerned for  their  children's  welfare, 
and  that,  according  to  their  beliefs, 
celestial  marriages  are  better  than 
college  educations.  Let  us  consider 
the  crime  of  truancy:  parents  are 
required  to  send  their  children  to 
school  or  give  qualified  private  ed- 
ucation in  order  to  nurture  free  and 
responsible  individuals,  regardless 
of  family  beliefs.  A  society  where 
Mr.  Blackmore's  rituals  of  upbring- 
ing were  systemized  could  be  de- 
fended by  the  Charter — the  raison 
d'etre  to  create  and  maintain  free 
and  democratic  society. 


The  Canadian  Internationa!  Council  (CIC),  Toronto  Branch  &  the  Hart  House 
Debates  Committee  present: 


THURSDAY,  JAN,  22 1 7:00PM  I  DEBATES  ROOM,  HART  HOUSE  I  FREE 


EXPERT  PANEL  INCLUDES: 

Judy  Jackson 

Award-winning  documentary  film 
maker  of  Ungrateful  Dead:  In  search 
of  International  Justice 

Professor  Rhode  Howard-Hassmann 
Canada  Research  Chair  in 
International  Human  Rights 

HART  HOUSE  CIC 

www.harthouse.ca 


Razmik  Panossian 
Director,  Policy,  Programmes  &  ' 
Planning,  Rights  &  Democracy 

Moderated  by  Jo-Ann  Davis 
Programming  Chair,  CiC, 
Toronto  Branch 


HART  HOUSE 

DEBATES 

COMMIHEE 
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Centra  for  Addictiofi  and  Mentai  Heaith 
Ccntrs  lie  wsicomanic  pt  dfl  sante  mentaie 

PARTICIPANTS  NEEDED 
FOR  A  STUDY  OF  TREATMENT 
OF  SEASONAL  DEPRESSION 

The  Centre  for  Addiction  and  Mental  Health,  in  affiliation  with  the 
University  of  Toronto,  is  looking  for  volunteers  for  a  study  of  light 
therapy  and  negative  ions  in  the  treatment  of  seasonal  depression 
(also  called  seasonal  affective  disorder). 

The  study  involves  completing  questionnaires  and  having  4  weeks  of 
treatment  with  either  a  light  therapy  or  negative  ion  generator  device. 

Eiigibiiity: 

•  Male  or  female  from  18  to  65 

•  Suffering  from  seasonal  depression 
(seasonal  affective  disorder) 

•  No  significant  eye  disease 

•  Are  not  currently  abusing  substances 

•  No  significant  medical  illness 

•  Not  currently  pregnant 


If  you  are  interested  or  require  additional  information, 
Please  call  Jessica  at  41 6.535.8501  ext.  4863 


science@thevarsity.ca 
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The  dinosaurian  roots  of  fowl  fatherhood 

Scientists  find  that  male  dinosaurs  may  liave  played  a  greater  role  in  parental  care  than  previously  thought 


SHANNON  HSIEH 


Repeated  discoveries  of  well-pre- 
served dinosaurs  in  breeding  pos- 
tures atop  their  nests  have  long 
fascinated  palaeontologists.  These 
fossils  wield  strong  evidence  that 
dinosaurs  incubated  their  eggs  in  a 
bird-like  manner.  However,  a  recent 
study  lends  evidence  to  an  even 
more  intriguing  suggestion — that 
the  egg-sitters  were  males. 

David  Varricchio  of  Montana  State 
University  and  researchers  from 
three  other  institutions  reached 
this  conclusion  through  informa- 
tion gathered  from  the  creatures' 
egg  clutch  volumes  and  bone  tissue. 
Their  results  have  been  published 
in  the  journal  Science. 

To  deduce  what  dinosaur  parental 
behaviour  would  have  been  like,  sci- 
entists examined  modern  birds,  their 
closest  living  relatives  and  descen- 
dents  of  small,  feathered  dinosaurs. 
They  also  looked  at  dinosaurs'  next-of- 
kin,  the  crocodilians.  The  team  noted 
that  the  ratio  of  adult  body  mass  to  to- 
tal egg  volume  in  these  zmimals  can  be 
related  with  statistical  significance  to 
which  sex  was  the  primary  caregiver 

The  scientists  studied  Troodon, 
Oviraptor,  and  Citipati,  three  fleet- 
footed,  bipedal,  and  bird-like  dino- 
saur species  that  made  nests.  These 
dinosaurs  laid  batches  of  22  to  30 


big  eggs,  a  similar  number  as  birds 
that  display  predominantly  paternal 
care,  as  opposed  to  those  that  have 
maternal  care,  or  where  both  par- 
ents share  the  job.  The  species  that 
engaged  in  full-time  fatherhood  had 
more  voluminous  egg  clutches  than 
the  other  two  parenting  styles. 

Although  statistics  support  the 
paternal  care  idea,  they  do  not  deter- 
mine whether  the  dinosaurs  sitting  on 
their  eggs  were  actually  male.  Howev- 
er, bone  histology  offers  a  clue.  Laying 
eggs  is  a  heavy  drain  on  calcium  and 
phosphorus  resources.  Female  rep- 
tiles, such  as  crocodiles,  extract  these 
minerals  from  their  bones.  This  leads 
to  the  formation  of  re-absorption  cavi- 
ties in  the  bones  when  their  eggs  are 
developing.  In  the  case  of  mother  birds, 
Ccdcium  and  phosphorus  is  stored 
by  depositing  a  complex  of  irregular 
bone  tissue  along  the  inside  surface 
of  long  bones,  called  medullary  bone. 
Although  mostly  reabsorbed  for  use 
during  the  egg-formation  and  laying, 
some  of  this  bone  tissue  can  linger  for 
days  to  weeks  afterward. 

Medullary  bone  has  been  found  in 
the  bones  of  female  dinosaurs  as  well, 
including  species  such  as  Tyranno- 
saurus  and  Allosaunis,  which  are  less 
related  to  birds  than  the  dinosaurs  fo- 
cused on  in  the  study.  When  the  team 
analyzed  long  bones  from  eight  nest- 
brooding  adult  Troodon  and  Citipati 


specimens,  and  no  medullary  bone  or 
reabsorption  cavities  were  found,  the 
egg-sitters  were  concluded  to  have 
been  either  male  or  non-reproducing 
females.  This  is  consistent  with  male 
care  and  at  the  least,  does  not  falsify 
the  fatherhood  hypothesis. 

The  idea  that  dinosaurs  were  dutiful 
dads  supplies  some  answers  to  ques- 
tions about  the  evolutionary  history  of 
bird  parenting.  It  has  been  observed 
that  birds  seem  exceptional  among 
vertebrate  animal  groups  in  their  de- 
gree of  male  care.  In  only  five  per  cent 
of  mammal  species — even  fewer  in 
non-avian  reptiles — do  fathers  help 
raise  offspring  at  all.  For  90  per  cent  of 
birds,  both  parents  contribute. 

A  particular  group  of  predominant- 
ly flightless  birds  belonging  to  the 
superorder  Palaeognathae,  which  in- 
cludes ostriches  and  kiwis,  is  unique 
for  a  behavior  system  in  which  males 
mate  with  many  females  and  then  take 
responsibility  for  the  eggs  the  females 
leave  behind.  This  set  of  birds  is  the 
most  primitive  living  branch  of  the 
avian  family  tree.  Consequently,  sci- 
entists wonder  if  their  reproductive 
behaviour  was  present  in  the  original 
ancestor  of  modern  birds.  This  re- 
cent study  of  dinosaurs  may  suggest 
a  paternal  role  in  egg-rearing  was  not 
only  an  ancestral  state,  but  one  that 
evolved  early  in  the  line  of  dinosau- 
rian ancestors  leading  to  birds. 


Ostriches  belong  to  a  group  of  birds  that  perform  an  usual  behaviour:  the 
males  reproduce  with  several  females,  and  then  care  for  the  resulting  eggs. 


SCIENCE  IN  PICTURES 


This  wall  of  skulls  at  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  is  a 
cladogram  showing  the  progression  of  human  evolution.  Scientists  use 
these  branching  tree  diagrams  to  show  how  species  relate  to  each  other 
evolutionarily  over  time. 


Understanding  the  genomics 
of  brain  diseases 

Dr.  Guy  Rouleau  looks  to  DNA  in  his  quest 
to  better  identify  the  causes  of  neurological  disorders 


NICOLE  HANBIDGE 

Imagine  personalized  medicine,  where  treatment 
is  created  specially  for  your  own  genetic  makeup. 
Think  of  the  possible  eradication  of  certain  dis- 
eases like  cancer  or  AIDS,  or  of  foods  designed 
to  protect  us  from  disease.  While  the  study  of  ge- 
netics is  highly  controversial,  it  could  provide  the 
solution  to  many  issues  facing  modern  society. 

McGill  neurologist  Guy  Rouleau  specializes 
in  identifying  and  cataloguing  the  genes  associ- 
ated with  brain  diseases.  In  a  recent  lecture  at 
the  University  of  Toronto,  he  described  his  cur- 
rent project,  nicknamed  Synapse  to  Disease,  or 
S2D  for  short.  This  study  deals  primarily  with 
schizophrenic  and  autistic  patients  in  an  attempt 
to  identify  the  genetic  components  contributing 
to  these  diseases. 

S2D  is  based  on  the  hypothesis  that  brain  dis- 
eases are  caused  by  "de  novo"  mutations — gene 
expressions  that  have  never  previously  occurred 
in  the  family.  Rouleau  postulates  that  these  muta- 
tions prevent  the  synapse  from  functioning  prop- 
erly, resulting  in  neurodevelopmental  diseases. 
The  study  collected  DNA  samples  from  patients 
with  no  family  history  of  mental  disease,  low  age 
of  onset,  and  the  availability  of  parental  DNA.  The 
expectation  predicted  that  afflicted  individuals 
would  prove  to  have  a  gene  that  was  not  trans- 
mitted from  their  parents,  but  instead  the  result 
of  a  mutation. 

Once  the  appropriate  models  were  selected, 
the  S2D  team  reduced  the  expression  of  the 
gene  in  order  to  obtain  a  physical  expression  of 
the  sample  in  the  form  of  a  protein.  They  experi- 
mented using  normal  human  genes  to  rescue  the 
patient's  gene.  If  the  protein  continued  to  func- 


tion improperly,  they  would  try  to  rescue  it  with  a 
mutated  gene.  If  the  second  rescue  was  a  success 
it  was  a  sign  that  a  mutation  had  taken  place  in 
the  gene,  thus  contributing  to  the  disease.  Using 
these  methods,  Rouleau  successfully  identified 
and  catalogued  a  number  of  genes  associated 
with  neurodevelopmental  diseases. 

Although  the  S2D  program  has  yet  to  be  com- 
pleted, it  is  estimated  that  the  results  could  be 
significant  to  the  genomics  field.  After  only  two 
years,  scientists  have  already  identified  10  to  20 
genes  associated  with  schizophrenia  and  autism. 
Rouleau  predicts  that  by  the  time  the  project  has 
finished,  his  team  will  have  identified  3.4  million 
genes,  including  11  stop  genes  and  between  34 
and  126  de  novo  genes. 

Rouleau  hopes  that  diagnostics  could  be  vastly 
improved  due  to  the  development  of  new  tech- 
nologies. The  accuracy  of  diagnoses  is  essential, 
providing  peace  of  mind  to  patients  suffering 
from  a  known  and  definable  disease — a  reassur- 
ing thought  when  dealing  with  afflictions  of  the 
brain.  Accurate  diagnoses  also  ensure  that  the 
proper  treatment  is  given  and  early  intervention 
may  be  possible.  It  is  also  possible  that  treatment 
of  particular  diseases  may  be  able  to  aid  affiliated 
diseases  that  share  essential  brain  mechanisms. 

Genetics  counselling  would  be  affected,  as 
many  family  members  are  interested  in  the  risk 
of  transmitting  diseases  to  their  offspring.  Cur- 
rently, these  inquiries  receive  limited  response 
due  to  technological  constraints  and  insufficient 
professional  assistance. 

Rouleau's  research  affects  more  individuals 
than  just  those  suffering  from  autism  or  schizo- 
phrenia. The  field  of  brain  diseases  includes  epi- 
lepsy, bipolar  disorder,  and  even  migraines. 
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Ruby  Coast 


JANGLY  INDIE  ROCKERS  HELP  LEAD  GTAS  YOUTH 
MOVEMENT-NO  MATTER  HOW  MUCH 
THEY  HATE  TALKING  ABOUT  THEIR  AGE 


CHRIS  BERUBE 


Sitting  down  with  members  of  Newmarket's 
Ruby  Coast  is  a  different  experience  from 
most  rocit  interviews.  For  one,  tfiey're  among 
the  few  interview  subjects  I've  had  that  are 
universally  younger  than  I  am — they  all  grad- 
uated from  high  school  in  recent  memory,  and 
one  of  them  has  yet  to  turn  twenty. 

Another  difference  is 

how  completely  devoid   

of  pretense  the  whole  ' 
experience  is.  Guitar- 
ist and  singer  Justice 
McLellan  (yes,  that's  his 
real  name),  the  band's 
de  facto  spokesperson, 
is  extremely  courteous, 
self  effacing,  and  maybe 
even  a  bit  shy.  It  seems 
like  nothing  gets  him 
upset.  Well,  maybe  one 
thing,  but  even  then  he 
becomes  only  slightly 
annoyed. 

"Please  don't  ask  me 
any  Tokyo  Police  Club 
stuff,"  he  requests  at  the 
outset.  "I  just  get  asked 
that  a  lot." 

I  can  understand  why. 
Journalists  consistently 
lump  the  band  in  with 
many  of  their  Toronto 
contemporaries,  includ- 
ing TPC  and  Born  Ruffians,  though  to  be  fair, 
elements  of  their  sound  resemble  these  acts 
more  than  a  little.  Ruby  Coast's  three-chord 
riffs  are  dressed  up  with  the  same  bouncy 
synths,  gang  vocals,  handclaps,  and  plaintiff 
yelps  that  are  paramount  to  the  songs  of 
their  forebears.  Critics,  in  particular,  seem 
unwilling  to  give  up  on  the  shorthand  of  easy 
comparisons. 

But  McLellan  is  hesitant  to  lump  anyone 
together. 

"I  don't  think  of  it  as  any  kind  of  move- 
ment— I'm  friends  with  all  these  people,  but 
we  don't  talk  about  what  kind  of  music  we're 
making.  We  just  don't  think  about  that." 

Looking  more  carefully  at  their  sound,  Ruby 
Coast  clearly  share  a  deep  affinity  for  power 
pop  and  dance  rock  in  a  way  their  contempo- 
raries don't.  More  than  anything  else,  they're 
one  of  those  bands  in  love  with  the  idea  of 
being  in  a  band  in  the  first  place. 

"There's  nothing  else  that  gives  me  that 
sort  of  energy,"  explains  McLellan.  "We  have 
a  lot  of  fun  on  stage,  when  we're  all  up  there 
together.  Any  anxiety  from  the  day,  it  disap- 
pears when  we're  up  there." 

It's  hard  not  to  ask  the  group  about  their 
youth  in  the  interview,  since  their  music 
sounds  so  deeply  connected  to  it.  They  make 
the  songs  that  veteran  acts  would  be  criti- 
cized for  But  Ruby  Coast  can't  be  faulted  for 
sounding  like  a  bunch  of  friends  having  a  ball 
making  music — because  that's  exactly  what 
they  are. 

"Maybe  I'm  not  copying  (bassist]  Mark 
[Robert  Whitingj's  notes  in  English  class," 
admits  McLellan,  when  asked  what's  changed 
with  the  pressures  of  touring.  "I've  learned 
to  develop  as  a  person  [around  these  guys]. 


And  when  we  get  back  from  touring,  we  still 
hang  out.  We  go  back  to  our  jam  space  and 
get  wings." 

But  of  course,  there  are  normal  pressures 
that  come  with  being  in  any  touring  band. 

"If  anybody  had  to  hang  out  with  the  same 
people  day  in,  day  out,  and  had  to  sleep  in 
beds  with  them,  and  on  floors  with  them,  I 
don't  care  who  they  are,  you're  going  to  get 
tired  of  them.  But  we 
love  each  other,  so  it 
works  out.  It's  mar- 
riage!" 

Between  travelling, 
the  band  still  hangs  out 
in  Newmarket,  where 
they  live  to  keep  costs 
down. 

"We  hang  out  at  this 
barn  and  make  music 
there.  My  father's  a 
musician  as  well,  and 
bought  this  barn — it 
used  to  have  height 
on  the  ground  and 
everything.  But  now 
he's  converted  it  to  a 
studio." 

And  how  do  their 
barn  recordings  sound, 
exactly? 

"The  barn's  mostly 
for  writing  songs  and 
stuff.  We're  working  in 
a  professional  studio... 

now,"  he  notes,  dryly. 

But  the  guys  don't  indulge  in  all  of  the  frivol- 
ities of  youth.  One  thing  that  sets  Ruby  Coast 
apart  from  many  young  bands  is  the  sense  of 
discipline  they've  built  up.  On  tour,  the  band 
prefers  rest  to  booze  almost  every  time. 

"Sleep  is  something  your  body  craves  and 
needs.  If  we  call  it  a  night  and  go  for  breakfast 
the  next  morning,  it  feels  great.  Don't  include 
that — that's  not  very  rock  star  of  me." 

They  even  have  a  designated  tour  dad. 

"Mark,  the  bass  player,  is  sort  of  a  father 
figure.  He  kind  of  takes  care  of  us  and  lets  us 
know  if  we're  doing  something  we  shouldn't 
be  doing.  But  he's  not  too  much  like  a  dad.  He 
joins  in  on  the  fun,  and  it's  not  weird,  like  it 
would  be  if  you  were  hanging  out  with  your 
buddies  and  your  dad  was  trying  to  be  one  of 
the  guys.  It's  just  that  we  have  a  set  of  eyes  on 
us  all  the  time." 

The  band  is  in  the  GTA  for  now,  recording  a 
full-length  album  at  Chemical  Sound  Studios 
(the  site  which  formed  the  creation  of  TPC 
and  Born  Ruffians'  latest  efforts,  along  with 
Canadian  pop-rock  classics  like  Sloan's  Navy 
Blues),  which  they  hope  to  have  mastered 
soon.  But  this  spring,  they'll  be  back  on  the 
road,  again  with  TPC,  touring  the  United 
States  and  playing  at  Austin,  Texas'  South  by 
Southwest  Festival. 

Reaching  the  end  of  our  talk,  TPC  comes  up 
again,  and  I  ask  the  obvious  question,  largely 
to  placate  my  torturing  music  journalist's 
temptation  to  make  obvious  comparisons: 
who  would  win  in  a  fight,  Ruby  Coast  or  Tokyo 
Police  Club? 

"Definitely  us.  We  have  much  more  hair  on 
our  chests.  They're  kind  of  scrawny,"  says 
McLellan,  in  his  sole  moment  of  bravado. 


Boys  Who  Say  No 


OLD  FRIENDS  REUNITE  TO  PUT  A  CATCHY  SPIN 
ON  ALT-COUNTRY 


WYNDHAM  BETTENCOURT-MCCARTHY 
Associate  Arts  Editor 


Boys  Who  Say  No  look  the  part  of  a  Toronto 
indie  band — scruffy,  polite,  and  boyishly 
handsome,  yet  pleasantly  wry  and  self-dep- 
recating. But  for  a  while  back  in  2007,  it  didn't 
seem  likely  that  this  charming  indie  pop/ 
country  outfit  would  even  exist. 

"1  lost  my  voice,"  says  lead  singer  and 
guitarist  Luke  Correia-Damude  over  burgers 
and  coffee  at  Dundas  and  Ossington  diner  The 
Lakeview  Lunch.  "1  had  a  cyst  on  my  vocal 
chord,  and  had  to  have  microscopic  surgery.  I 
couldn't  sing  for  about  a  year,  so  I  had  a  lot  of 
time  to  think  about  music." 

Correia-Damude's  inaudible  soul  search- 
ing managed  to  yield  positive  results.  When 
he  finally  recovered,  he  recruited  his  old 
classmates  from  Etobicoke  School  of  the 
Arts,  drummer  Frank  Cox-O'Connell  and  Mike 
Lobel,  who  plays  melodica  and  keyboards 
(among  other  "doodads")  to  form  Boys  Who 
Say  No.  "We  were  all  really  worried  [about 
Luke],"  admits  Cox-O'Connell.  "We'd  all  known 
each  other  for  almost  ten  years." 

The  Boys'  bond  is  quickly  apparent  as 
they  joke  about  their  days  in  former  bands. 
Correia-Damude  and  Lobel  reminisce  about 
their  Latin-reggae  endeavor  Civilian,  while 
Cox-O'Connell  refuses  to  reveal  the  name  of 
a  project  he  worked  on  with  Luke.  "It's  too 
embarrassing,"  he  says.  "We  were  in  high 
school." 

After  graduating,  the  guys  followed  their 
own  paths.  Cox-O'Connell  headed  to  Montreal 
to  attend  the  National 
Theatre  School,  Lobel 
starred  in  the  hit 
Canadian  TV  show 
Degrassi:  The  Next 
Generation,  and  Cor- 
reia-Damude opened 
College  Street's  Whip- 
persnapper  Gallery. 
But  they  held  onto 
their  passion  for  mu- 
sic. "We  all  like  going 
to  see  rock  shows," 
says  Cox-O'Connell. 
"We  wanted  to  put  on 
the  type  of  show  we'd 
like  to  go  see." 

So  when  Correia- 
Damude  gathered 
the  guys  to  form  the 
group,  there  was 
plenty  of  common 
ground.  "We  all  listen 
to  a  lot  of  pop  music," 
says  Cox-O'Connell. 
Correia-Damude 
elaborates:  "That  was 

a  development  for  me,  realizing  that  it's  okay 
to  write  a  dance  song  or  a  pop  song,  and  it 
doesn't  make  it  any  less  of  an  achievement." 
But  Lobel  is  quick  to  highlight  the  band's 
cheeky  disposition:  "We're  being  ironic  with 
pop  music,  sort  of  poking  fun  at  it." 

With  three  guys  collaborating  on  mate- 
rial, the  group  was  almost  complete.  "People 
would  come  and  see  us  and  say,  'You  guys 
should  have  a  bass  player,  like  in  a  real 
band,'"  laughs  Lobel.  They  found  one  in  guitar 


teacher  David  Stein,  whom  they  pilfered  from 
Toronto's  Key  Witness  (Stein  now  plays  in 
both  groups).  "Dave  is  the  professional — I'm 
the  least  skilled  of  all  of  us,  musically  speak- 
ing," admits  Correia-Damude.  "We  all  lean 
on  Dave  for  the  technical  stuff,"  adds  Cox- 
O'Connell. 

The  four  bandmates  integrate  unique 
influences  into  the  group.  "We're  not  entirely 
like-minded  about  music,"  says  Lobel.  "I  listen 
to  Goldfrapp  and  Nine  Inch  Nails,  while  Frank 
is  really  into  lyrical  country."  The  guys  do  all 
cite  Wilco's  albums  Yankee  Hotel  Foxtrot  and 
Summerteeth  as  big  inspirations,  as  well  as  To- 
ronto band  The  Sun  Parlour  Players.  "There's 
a  certain  playfulness  that  I  think  we  share 
with  other  bands  in  Toronto,"  says  Correia- 
Damude,  as  we  discuss  fellow  indie-popsters 
Born  Ruffians  and  Ruby  Coast.  "It's  about  us 
having  fun  on  stage  and  in  the  studio,"  says 
Cox-O'Connell.  "When  people  come  see  us,  1 
think  they  can  see  we're  four  guys  having  a  lot 
of  fun." 

That  exuberance  translates  onto  the 
band's  self-titled  six-song  EP,  which  they  are 
celebrating  with  a  CD  release  party  at  the 
Whippersnapper  on  January  31  with  Woolly 
Leaves,  Provincial  Parks,  and  The  People  of 
Canada.  The  guys  are  also  psyched  about 
their  appearance  at  the  Hart  House  Great  Hall 
with  Ruby  Coast  and  Foxfire  on  Thursday, 
January  22.  "I  went  to  [The  Varsity's  Off  the 
Record]  show  last  year  and  1  had  a  great  time, 
so  we  were  happy  to  be  asked,"  says  Correia- 
Damude.  Lobel  admits  that  he  has  ulterior 
motives:  "I  didn't  go  to  university,  so  I  live 
vicariously  through 
college  students." 

The  band  is  even 
willing  to  answer  all 
the  frequent  questions 
about  their  provoca- 
tive name.  "We  are 
saying  no  to  drugs, 
saying  no  to  women," 
jokes  Lobel,  but  Corre- 
ia-Damude is  quick  set 
the  record  straight.  "It 
originally  came  from 
an  anti-draft  Joan 
Baez  poster  that  Frank 
had."  In  an  effort  to 
up  the  cool  factor  of 
dodging  the  draft, 
the  poster's  slogan 
declared  Girls  Say  Yes 
to  Boys  Who  Say  No. 
"But  we're  not  a  politi- 
cal band,"  he  attests, 
and  Lobel  is  quick  to 
jump  in.  "We're  in  the 
politics  of  romance," 
he  quips,  grinning. 
While  the  boys  are  busy  with  their  day  jobs, 
they  make  as  much  time  as  possible  for  the 
band.  "I  love  playing  music,  so  I've  been  shap- 
ing my  life  to  fit  that,"  says  Correia-Damude. 
While  Stein  admits  the  band  would  love  to 
go  on  tour,  they  have  to  take  their  schedules 
into  consideration.  But  overall,  Lobel  says 
the  band  is  optimistic  about  the  positive 
buzz  around  the  group's  catchy  tracks  and 
fun-filled  live  shows:  "We're  going  to  ride  this 
wherever  it  takes  us." 


THE  VARSITY'S  OFF  THE  RECORD  ROCK  SHOW  STARRING  FOXFIRE,  RUBY  COAST  AND  BOYS  WHO  SAY  NO 
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Cannes  Palme  D'Or  winner  takes  aim 
at  North  American  heartstrings 


WILL  SLOAN 
Film  Critic 


The  prospect  of  seeing  a  film  in  which  an  idealistic  teacher 
spreads  the  gift  of  knowledge  to  a  troubled,  lower  middle 
class  school  is  not  an  enticing  one.  There  are  enough 
"inspirational  teacher"  movies  to  fill  a  whole  section  at  Block- 
buster, and  not  a  single  one  is  convincing.  Thanks,  but  I've  had 
plenty  of  fine  teachers  in  my  day,  and  all  of  them  have  had  the 
courtesy  to  a)  not  stand  on  their  desks,  and  b)  not  be  Robin 
Williams. 

Laurent  Cantet's  The  Class,  which  won  the  Palme  d'Or  at  the 
2008  Cannes  Film  Festival,  is  an  adaptation  of  Frangois  Begaud- 
eau's  book  about  his  difficult  experiences  as  an  idealistic  teach- 
er, starring  Begaudeau  as  a  fictionalized  version  of  himself.  The 
Class  begins  with  Frangois'  struggle  to  earn  the  respect  and  co- 
operation of  his  seventh  grade  class — particularly  a  troubled, 
disruptive  boy  named  Souleymane  (Franck  Keita) — in  scenes 
that  practically  set  the  audience  up  for  a  French-language  ver- 
sion of  Lean  on  Me.  But  The  Class  doesn't  take  the  easy  route. 
This  is  a  film  that  follows  Francois'  experiences  as  they  would 
almost  certainly  occur  in  real  life;  uneven,  sometimes  inspir- 
ing, but  often  simply  frustrating  as  he  struggles  to  control  and 
motivate  his  class. 

Among  the  greatest  virtues  of  The  Class  is  its  authenticity.  In 
contrast  to  the  cliched  school  age  characters  we  see  in  most 
movies,  the  children  in  The  Class  are  deeply  rooted  in  reality.  In 
an  interview  with  Laurent  Cantet,  1  mention  that  the  character 
of  Wei  (Wei  Haung),  a  studious  Chinese  boy  whose  parents  face 
possible  deportation,  is  particularly  vivid. 

"Originally  in  the  script  the  way  it  was  written,  there  was  a 
Chinese  character,  except  his  name  was  Ming,"  says  Cantet. 
"And  he  was  a  very  shy  boy,  and  he  wouldn't  speak  for  fear 
of  making  mistakes  in  French.  And  then  we  met  Wei,  who  was 
totally  the  opposite,  because  he  loves  to  talk,  and  he  loves  a 
good  argument,  and  he  loves  to  speak,  period.  And  there  was 


Author  Frangois  Begaudeau  delivers  a  lectiue  to  his  seventh-graders  in  the  fihn  adaptation  of  his  book  The  Class. 


no  point  in  asking  Wei  to  shut  up  and  become  somebody  he's 
not,  so  what  was  Ming  in  the  original  script  became  Wei  based 
on  the  real  Wei." 

Cantet  used  elements  of  improvisation  for  most  of  the  ma- 
jor roles,  explaining  that  he  developed  characters  "by  working 
with  the  students  for  a  very  long  time,  getting  to  know  them, 
and  respecting  who  they  are.  And  also  by  creating  the  charac- 
ters on  the  basis  of  what  the  students  put  forward." 

The  drama  about  Wei's  parents'  deportation  takes  place 
largely  in  the  background,  operating  like  an  intrusion  on  the 
school's  closed  universe.  "The  idea  was  to  show  that  the  school 
was  neither  a  sanctuary  nor  a  fortress,  and  therefore  every- 
thing that  happens  in  the  country  has  an  effect  on  the  school," 
says  Cantet.  "The  school  is  a  wonderful  place  because  it  en- 
ables you  to  integrate  these  kids  into  the  adult  world,  but  at  the 


same  time  it  excludes  a  lot  of  the  kids.  This  co-existence  of  the 
two  is  on  the  one  hand  inevitable,  but  at  the  same  time  is  tragic. 
This  is  what  I  felt  when  1  made  the  movie." 

While  Francois  means  well,  he  never  becomes  the  "inspira- 
tional teacher"  he  clearly  desires  to  be.  1  suggest  to  Cantet  that 
the  film  is  ambiguous  in  its  depiction  of  Frangiois — is  he  really 
a  good  teacher,  or  does  he  fall  prey  to  corruption  (for  example, 
downplaying  his  involvement  in  the  film's  climactic  conflict)? 

Cantet  is  more  forgiving.  "Frangois  is  an  idealist.  He  tries  to 
create  a  level  playing  field  between  himself  and  his  class,  but 
it  is  the  system  that's  stopping  him.  If  he's  got  a  dilemma,  for 
instance,  he  keeps  asking  whether  there  should  be  a  meeting  of 
the  disciplinary  committee.  But  ultimately,  he  knows  that  he's 
got  the  last  word  because  of  the  way  the  system's  set  up." 

The  Class  opens  Friday,  January  16. 


JERRY  SPRINGER:  THE  OPERA  SCANDALIZES  HART  HOUSE 

Unlikely  play  finds  sublimity  in  the  smutty 


JENHANDLEY 


Perhaps  most  wouldn't  normally  brag  about 
watching  four  adulterous  lovers  shred  each 
other  to  ribbons  before  a  group  of  scream- 
ing onlookers.  But  Hart  House's  Canadian  de- 
but of  Jerry  Springer:  The  Opera  promises  to 
bring  prestige  (or  at  least  an  inbred  cousin  or 
two)  to  the  gladiatorial  freak  show  of  daytime 
television.  The  opera's  first  section  is  exactly 
what  you  might  imagine  from  the  title,  com- 
plete with  a  high  brow  musical  squabbling 
between  an  aspiring  stripper,  diaper  fetishist, 
and,  of  course,  a  dangerously  enthusiastic  au- 
dience. But  the  play  takes  a  real  turn  for  the 
freaky  when  the  show's  host  is  drawn  from 
the  world's  underbelly  to  the  underworld. 
Forced  to  mediate  disputes  between  Biblical 
characters,  Jerry  and  his  legendary  conflict 
resolution  methods  suddenly  assume  roles  of 
Wagnerian  grandeur. 

So  how  do  Jerry  Springer  and  his  guests, 
who  inspire  disgust  and  schadenfreude  in  all 
who  watch  them,  become  the  subjects  of  such 
an  aggrandized  art  form  as  opera?  To  make 
sense  of  it  all,  1  sat  down  with  soprano  Joce- 
lyn  Howard,  who  will  play  such  characters  as 
"Baby  Jane"  and  "Peaches"  (don't  ask). 

"It's  a  show  to  force  us  to  examine  our  cur- 
rent culture — what  we  value  and  what  we  tol- 
erate, and  what  we  see  as  entertainment,"  she 
says.  "The  characters  in  this  show  are  not  just 
white  trash — they're  complex."  One  of  Baby 
Jane's  songs,  "This  is  My  'Jerry  Springer'  Mo- 
ment," looks  into  what's  behind  their  desper- 
ate exhibitionism  and  makes  these  characters 
not  merely  pitiful,  but  sympathetic.  "A  'Jerry 
Springer'  moment  is  your  fifteen  minutes  of 
fame,"  says  Howard.  "It's  your  moment  in  the 
spotlight,  and  you  want  to  make  it  as  sensa- 
tional, memorable,  and  shocking  as  possible. 
We  see  that  with  a  lot  of  these  characters.  1 


think  of  it  as  a  moment  where  people  think, 
'Hey,  this  is  what  my  mark  is  going  to  be.  This 
trashy  and  tragic  thing  is  the  most  important, 
most  significant  thing  I'll  ever  do.'" 

But  soaring  arias  and  quests  for  immortality 
aside,  the  show  drops  a  ton  of  F-bombs  (BBC 


In  a  sense,  that's  what  the  show  is  about,  be- 
cause it's  forcing  people  to  reevaluate  what  we 
put  up  with." 

Thankfully,  it's  clear  from  reading  any  of 
director  Richard  Ouzounian's  reviews  (he  is, 
incidentally,  the  theatre  critic  at  the  Toronto 


chief  Mark  Thompson  estimated  around  300 
expletives  in  the  evening's  entertainment). 
There's  also  plenty  of  sex  and  gore.  "Nothing 
was  changed  or  removed  for  fear  of  offense," 
says  Howard.  "We  are  as  offensive  as  possible. 


Star)  that  he  has  high  standards.  "1  was  wor- 
ried about  that  at  my  audition,"  says  Howard 
with  a  big  smile.  "Not  only  is  he  a  big  cheese 
in  the  critiquing  world,  but  he's  a  really  high- 
profile  director  and  an  artist  himself.  So  I  was 


imagining  someone  pompous,  self-centered, 
and  demanding  and  all  of  that.  But  he  is  incred- 
ible. He  is  amazingly  creative  and  he  makes 
his  decisions  so  clear  to  everybody.  But  at  the 
same  time,  he  knows  how  to  work  with  actors 
and  singers,  because  a  lot  of  artists  are  very 
sensitive.  He  really  encourages  us  to  explore 
and  experiment  on  our  own." 

The  idea  of  mixing  sex,  swearing,  and  song 
seems  to  evoke  South  Park  more  than  Madame 
Butterfly.  However,  composer  Richard  Thom- 
as' treatment  of  opera  is  far  from  dismissive. 
"There  is  definitely  some  mocking  of  opera. . . 
but  in  order  to  mock,  you  really  have  to  under- 
stand the  genre,"  says  Howard,  a  fourth-year 
voice  student  at  U  of  T's  Faculty  of  Music.  "He 
has  a  wonderful  command  of  classical  compo- 
sition. Some  of  the  music  is  more  contempo- 
rary...but  there  are  fugues  and  there  are  real- 
ly intense  counterpoints,  and  choral  settings 
that  are  very  complex.  And  so  he  does  knock 
opera,  but  he  really  goes  all  in  and  totally  un- 
derstands the  form.  1  think  that's  what  makes 
it  a  successful  satire." 

But  it's  not  just  opera  that  Springer  sweeps 
off  its  pedestal.  The  show's  previous  produc- 
tions in  London  and  New  York  inspired  mas- 
sive protests  for  its  not-so-subtle  comparison 
of  prominent  Judeo-Christian  figures  as  petty 
narcissists  willing  to  literally  poop  their  pants 
to  get  the  attention  of  the  masses.  However 
Howard  points  out  that  the  purpose  of  this 
plot  point  "is  not  to  be  jerks — it's  not  to  say, 
'Jesus  is  a  shit.'  It's  to  put  them  in  a  new  light, 
and  say,  'We  have  to  question  these  figures 
that  people  trust  without  caution.'" 

Although  it  may  not  be  for  everyone,  How- 
ard encourages  skeptics  to  take  a  chance 
on  the  play.  "I'm  hoping  that  lots  of  different 
kinds  of  people  come  to  it.  I  think  it's  really 
important  that  we  get  an  audience  whom  we 
can  challenge." 
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DUEL  IN  THE  DESERT 


The  Arizona  Cardinals  have  been  underdogs  all 
season.  Even  their  most  die-hard  fans  were 
unsure  how  far  the  team  could  make  it  in  the 
playoffs.  Atlanta  and  Carolina's  strengths  fit  Arizona's 
weaknesses,  yet  the  Cardinals  managed  to  defeat 
them  both.  Now  they're  one  win  away  from  going  to 
the  Super  Bowl,  facing  the  Philadelphia  Eagles  in  the 
NFC  championship  game. 

Arizona  will  have  home  field  advantage  in  Sunday's 
game.  The  team  already  boasts  one  playoff  win  at 
the  University  of  Phoenix  stadium,  beating  Atlanta  at 
home  two  weeks  ago.  Arizona  fans  are  more  excited 
than  they've  ever  been,  meaning  the  Eagles  will  have 
to  contend  with  an  extraordinarily  loud  crowd.  On 
top  of  that,  Philadelphia  will  be  on  the  road,  a  pros- 
pect no  team  relishes,  especially  when  it  comes  with 
a  two  hour  time  difference. 

In  their  last  meeting,  Philadelphia  beat  Arizona 
48-20.  However,  if  this  year's  playoffs  have  taught  us 
anything,  it's  that  the  regular  season  means  very  little 
anymore.  Arizona  is  a  different  team  now,  playing  a 
completely  different,  better  type  of  football 

The  Cardinals'  regular  season  wins  were  mostly 
due  to  quarterback  Kurt  Warner  and  their  explosive 
offense,  namely  wide  receivers  Larry  Fitzgerald  and 
Anquan  Boldin.  Their  defence  was  unreliable  and  in- 
consistent. But  when  they  hit  the  post-season,  they 
somehow  found  a  way  to  make  everything  click.  In 
last  weekend's  game  against  Carolina  they  were  able 
to  stop  the  run — something  they  struggled  with  dur- 
ing the  regular  season — shutting  down  one  of  the 
league's  best  running  back  tandems.  They  also  racked 


up  five  interceptions.  ' 

In  order  for  Arizona  to  move  on  to  the  Super  Bowl, 
DT  Darnell  Dockett,  CB  Dominique  Rodgers-Cro- 
martie,  FS  Antrel  Rolle,  and  the  rest  of  the  defense 
are  going  to  have  to  continue  to  come  up  big.  They'll 
need  to  put  pressure  on  Eagles  QB  Donovan  McNabb. 
If  he's  forced  to  throw  when  he  doesn't  want  to,  they'll 
be  ready  to  pick  him  off.  Andy  Reid  likes  to  call  more 
pass  plays  than  run  plays,  but  the  Eagles  will  likely 
try  and  get  the  ball  to  RB  Brian  Westbrook,  as  they've 
had  post-season  success  with  the  ball  in  his  hands. 
However,  if  Philadelphia  can  get  the  running  game  go- 
ing, they  won't  be  forced  to  throw  the  ball  downfield. 
That  could  be  bad  for  Arizona,  as  the  Eagles  would 
be  able  to  bypass  the  strongest  part  of  the  Cardinals' 
defense. 

Philadelphia  boasts  a  tough,  blitz-happy  defense 
that  will  have  their  sights  set  on  Warner.  Thus  far, 
the  Cardinals'  offensive  line  has  kept  the  pressure 
off  of  their  quarterback.  However,  if  they  can't  stand 
up  against  FS  Brian  Dawkins  and  the  Eagles'  defense, 
it  will  put  Arizona  in  a  potentially  ruinous  position. 
They'll  need  to  avoid  third-and-long  situations,  as 
that's  when  the  Eagles  are  guaranteed  to  bring  the 
blitz.  They'll  also  need  to  get  the  ball  deep,  forcing 
Philadelphia  to  abandon  the  blitz  in  order  to  drop 
players  back  into  pass  coverage.  Arizona  will  then 
have  the  opportunity  to  run  the  ball,  handing  it  off  to 
veteran  RB  Edgerrin  James. 

THINGS  TO  WATCH  FOR:  Keep  your  eyes  on  Fitzger- 
ald. Look  for  him  to  run  deep  crossing  routes,  which 


Arizona 
used  suc- 
cessfully 
against  the 
Panthers 
multiple  times 
last  week.  On  de- 
fense, watch  for  Dockett,  and 
his  uncanny  ability  to  get  up  field 
to  defend  the  run  and  put  pres- 
sure on  the  opposing  quarter- 
back. Look  for  McNabb  to  put  a 
few  drives  together  that  involve 
short-yardage  passing — they're 
tailor-made  for  his  arm  strength 
and  accuracy,  as  proven  in  last 
weekend  against  the  Giants'  de- 
fense. Expect  CB  Asante  Samuel  to 
make  some  great  plays,  as  he's  known 
for  getting  critical  interceptions  in  big 
games. 

FINAL  WORD:  This  championship  match-up 
will  likely  hinge  on  whether  or  not  Arizona's 
defense  can  stop  the  run.  If  they  play  as  well  as 
they  did  against  Carolina,  they'll  make  the  trip  to 
Tampa  Bay. 

PICK:  Arizona  Cardinals 


-ANDREA  YEOMANS 


GRUDGE  MATCH  OF  THE  YEAR 


Let  it  be  said  clearly:  the  Pittsburgh  Steel- 
ers  and  Baltimore  Ravens  don't  like  each 
other.  Although  their  rivalry  is  fairly 
new — starting  in  1996  and  featuring  only  27 
games  between  them — it  has  proven  to  be  fe- 
rocious. With  questionable  hits,  controver- 
sial calls,  and  nail  biting  finishes  (and  that 
was  only  this  season),  games  between 
these  two  teams  rarely  disappoint. 

To  call  it  a  surprising  post-season 
would  be  a  serious  understatement. 
Huge  upsets  by  the  Eagles  and  Ravens 
had  a  similar  theme: 
in    today's  NFL, 
defence  wins 


championships.  Although  Baltimore  gave  up 
almost  400  yards  to  the  formidable  Titan  of- 
fence, they  were  able  to  recover  two  fumbles 
and  an  interception  to  keep  them  in  the  game. 

Sunday     night's  match 
against  the  Steelers  will 
be  decided  by  inter- 
ceptions and  tackles 
rather  than  game- 
breaking  runs  and 
deep  throws. 

Considering  this 
match  features  the 
Steelers'  num- 
ber one- 
ranked 
defence 
against 
the 
num- 
ber 
two 
Ra- 
vens, 
stop- 
ping the 
run  will  be 
an  integral 
part  of  each 
team's  strategy. 
Overplaying  the 
run  is  a  potential 
problem  for  Balti- 
more, as  tight  end 
Heath  Miller  and 
wide  receiver 
Hines  Ward  have 
been   adept  at 
finding  open 
ground  in  the 
secondary  all 


season-long.  It  is  probable  that  coach  Mike 
Tomlin  will  try  to  push  back  the  Baltimore  sec- 
ondary using  draw  plays  on  first  down. 

Quarterback  Ben  Roethlisberger  put  any 
doubts  to  rest  with  his  brilliant,  error-free  per- 
formance against  the  Chargers,  finishing  17  for 
26  with  one  touchdown  and  no  interceptions. 
There  is  no  question  that  he  is  back  in  full 
form  after  a  concussion  sustained  in  Week  17 
against  the  Browns. 

Expectations  were  low  for  the  Ravens  of- 
fence at  the  start  of  the  year.  With  the  team 
pinning  their  hopes  on  rookie  quarterback  Joe 
Flacco,  the  results  have  been  nothing  short  of 
extraordinary,  capped  by  a  huge  win  against 
the  heavily-favoured  Titans  last  week.  Flacco 
has  been  steady  all  season,  not  letting  pres- 
sure from  the  pass  rush  interrupt  his  throwing 
rhythm. 

In  order  to  succeed,  the  Baltimore  lineback- 
ers will  have  to  contain  Willie  Parker.  The 
Chargers  were  unable  to  corral  him,  leading 
to  a  146-yard  game,  helped  in  no  small  part 
by  a  resurgent  Pittsburgh  offensive  line  that 
opened  up  running  lanes  all  over  the  field.  But 
Ray  Lewis'  earth-shattering,  helmet-popping 
hit  on  fullback  Ahmard  Hall  in  the  game  against 
the  Titans  should  silence  those  who  question 
if  he  still  has  what  it  takes  to  lead  the  Raven's 
defence  to  a  conference  title. 

Led  by  pro-bowl  safety  and  force  of  nature 
Ed  Reed,  Baltimore's  secondary  will  have  to 
keep  a  careful  eye  on  Santonio  Holmes  and 
Hines  Ward:  the  former  will  stretch  the  pass 
coverage,  allowing  the  latter  to  gain  key  yards 
with  well  timed  slants  and  hooks. 

James  Harrison  has  been  a  notable  storyline 
in  Pittsburgh  this  season.  As  the  only  undraft- 
ed  player  to  win  the  Associated  Press  Defen- 
sive Player  of  the  Year  Award,  he  has  success- 
fully filled  the  gap  left  by  the  departure  of  Joey 


Porter.  Considering  the  effectiveness  of  both 
Harrison  and  LaMarr  Woodley,  Baltimore  may 
have  to  pass  the  ball  more  than  usual,  relying 
on  Flacco's  steady,  powerful  arm  to  move  the 
chains. 

Troy  Polamalu  could  be  a  non-factor  in  this 
game.  Although  he  has  graced  the  highlight 
reel  a  few  times  this  season  with  spectacular 
fingertip  interceptions,  he  is  playing  with  an 
injured  calf  that  will  greatly  reduce  his  closing 
speed  and  ability  to  cover  the  Ravens'  receiv- 
ers. Derrick  Mason  may  be  able  to  exploit  this 
weakness  and  beat  the  Pittsburgh  corners  in 
one-on-one  situations.  He  has  been  Flacco's 
go-to  receiver  all  year,  so  expect  him  to  get 
several  balls  thrown  in  his  direction. 

THINGS  TO  WATCH  FOR:  Turnovers.  If  the 
Pittsburgh  offensive  line  can  give  Roethlis- 
berger time  in  the  pocket,  this  should  mini- 
mize the  chances  of  him  throwing  untimely 
interceptions  when  he  scrambles.  Baltimore's 
only  chance  of  earning  a  trip  to  the  Superbowl 
is  if  their  offence  maintains  possession  of  the 
ball  and  puts  together  consistent  drives.  There 
should  be  more  than  a  few  points  off  turnovers, 
which  could  likely  decide  the  outcome. 

FINAL  WORD:  The  Steelers  have  momentum  in 
their  favour,  having  won  both  match-ups  dur- 
ing the  regular  season.  However,  there  is  one 
caveat — both  wins  were  decided  by  less  than 
five  points.  Expect  a  similarly  close  game  that 
will  probably  be  decided  in  the  fourth  quarter. 
The  key  stat  will  be  turnovers:  the  team  that 
coughs  up  the  ball  fewer  times  should  win  the 
game. 

PICK:  Pittsburgh  Steelers 
—DAN  RIOS 
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BLUES  GOT  SERVED 


Women's  volleyball  team  loses  two 
straight  games  this  past  weekend 


MATT  McKAY 
Associate  Sports  Editor 


The  second  half  of  the  OUA  volley- 
ball season  officially  got  underway 
last  weekend. 

However,  digesting  the  results 
from  the  women's  Varsity  Blues 
volleyball  team  makes  one  won- 
der whether  the  players  were  still 
shaking  off  leftover  turkey  from  the 
holidays.  It  appeared  that  the  team 
needed  to  be  "bump"-started. 

The  team  went  into  the  winter 
break  on  a  hot  streak,  winning  four 
of  their  past  five  matches.  But  over 
the  weekend,  the  Blues  only  man- 
aged to  take  one  set  total  from  its 
games  versus  Brock  and  Ottawa. 

Friday  night,  the  Blues  took  on 
the  Brock  Badgers,  a  team  Toronto 
has  owned  over  the  years.  But  this 
time,  the  Badgers  bit  back  playing 
extremely  good  all-around  volley- 
ball, handing  the  Blues  their  first 
loss  in  the  new  year,  3-1  (25-10,  19- 
25,  25-17,  25-16). 

While  pleased  her  team  won  the 
second  set  after  blown  out  in  the 
opening.  Blues  head  coach  Kristine 
Drakich  was  disappointed  Toronto 
didn't  make  Brock  fight  more  for 
the  win. 

"It  wasn't  a  good  day  for  us  all 
around.  I  don't  think  there  was  any- 
thing that  went  really  well  for  us," 
said  Coach  Drakich.  "But  we  have 
to  be  able  to  pull  out  a  game  or 
two.  This  should  have  went  to  five,  I 
don't  know  if  we  would  have  won  as 
Brock  was  playing  great,  but  [ . . .  ]  we 
should  have  started  stronger  [and] 
made  a  better  match  out  of  it." 

Drakich  points  to  the  executional 
errors  in  her  team's  servers  and 
outside  hitters  as  the  biggest  cul- 
prits. The  Blues  finished  with  26  at- 
tack errors  and  six  serving  errors, 
compared  to  just  13  and  four  for  the 
Badgers. 

"It  made  it  difficult  for  us  to  run 


Write  for  Sports 

Contact: 

recru  itment@  thevarsity,  ca 


an  offence  [...]  and  everyone  on  the 
floor  seemed  to  be  worried  about 
what  was  behind  them,  the  last 
play,  and  not  just  what's  right  there 
in  front  of  them,"  she  said. 

Drakich  wants  her  players  to 
keep  playing  their  game  regardless 
of  what  it  says  on  the  scoreboard, 
instead  of  letting  errors  dictate 
their  play. 

"We  played  very  timid,  we  seemed 
to  play  defensively  [...]  Part  of  what 
we  do  well  is  attack  strongly.  We 
want  to  keep  doing  that  whether  it's 
serving  or  blocking." 

The  Blues  were  missing  the 
OUA's  12th  leading  scorer  in  Dianne 
Burrows  due  to  injury,  but  Drakich 
wasn't  about  to  bail  her  players  out 
with  excuses. 

"1  have  never  seen  some  players 
play  as  poorly  as  they  did  here,  so 
I'd  like  to  think  that  it's  really  just 
that  we  weren't  prepared  to  play," 
she  said.  "And  we  should  be  able  to 
play  with  any  lineup  out  there." 

Drakich's  words  clearly  had  not 
sunk  in  on  Sunday  as  the  team 
played  in  Ottawa  against  the  Gee 
Gees,  and  were  quickly  disposed  of 
in  three  straight  sets  (25-21,  25-17, 
25-21). 

Brock  (8-4)  currently  sits  at  a 
surprising  third  in  the  OUA's  West 
Division,  within  striking  distance  of 
Western  (11-1)  and  McMaster  (10- 
2)  for  first.  Ottawa's  (10-3)  victory 
over  Toronto  (6-6)  helped  them 
keep  up  their  fight  for  the  top  spot 
in  the  East  Division.  That  perch, 
usually  occupied  by  the  Varsity 
Blues  over  the  past  years,  is  now 
kept  warm  by  the  undefeated  York 
Lions  (11-0). 

The  Lions  take  on  the  Blues  to- 
night at  6  p.m.  in  the  Athletic  Cen- 
tre Sports  Gym.  A  win  by  the  Blues 
over  their  hated  rivals  would  not 
only  snap  the  Lions'  perfect  record, 
but  surely  would  restore  any  confi- 
dence lost  from  the  past  weekend. 


LEFT:  OUA  point  leader  and  Blues  player  of  the  game  Heather  Bansley  blocks  a  shot  in  Friday  night's  game  against 
the  Brock  Badgers.  RIGHT:  In  his  first  game  back  from  injury  setter  Deagan  McDonald  sets  up  Adam  Palmer  for  a 
spike.  For  coverage  of  the  men's  volleyball  game,  check  thevarsity.ca. 
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ACCOMMODATIONS 


WHY  PAY  RENT? 

Attention  all  Entrepreneurs.  Turn-key  stu- 
dent rental  properties,  negotiated  below 
market  value.  Call  parents  for  down- 
payment  ASAP.  Safer  than  stock-market. 
Financing  available  647-267-7427 


SERVICES 


PROFESSIONAL  WRITER 
WITH  THREE  DEGREES 

Will  help  you  create  a  logical,  well 
structured  and  strongly  argued  essay. 
Proofreading  and  editing  also  offered. 
416  766-8330 


TUTORING 


GET  HELP  NOW 
TUTOR,  35  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE 

Specializing  in  MATH  135,  CHM  139,  ECO 
220.  Past  tests  and  exams  with  solutions 
available  for  practice.  (416)  785-8898. 

MATH,  STATS,  ANO  SCIENCE  TUTOR 
AVAILABLE 

All  first  and  second  year  courses,  includ- 
ing organic  chemistry  and  statistics.  Ask 
about  our  downtown  satellite  office. 
www.mostly-math.com  416-502-1717 

MCAT,  TOEFL,  lELTS,  GRE 
AND  GMAT  TUTORING 

No  minimum  hours  to  sign  up  for,  pay-as- 
you-go  system,  resources  supplied. 
www.mostly-math.com  416-502-1717 


VARSITY  CLASSIFIEDS  cost  $12.00  for  twenty-five  words.  $0.25  for  each 
additional  word.  Rates  include  one  line  of  bold  type  for  the  ad  header. 
No  copy  changes  after  submission.  Submit  ads  by  email,  mail  or  phone. 

Ads  must  be  submitted  at  least  four  days  prior  to  publication. 
Varsity  Classifieds,  21  Sussex  Ave,  Suite  #306,  Toronto,  ON,  M5S 1J6. 
Call  416-946-7604  or  email  ads  ©thevarsity.ca. 


m  YOU'VE 
GOTMUMPS 

GET  MUMPS  AND  YOU'LL  SPEND  9  DAYS  IN  ISOLATION. 

Mumps  is  a  very  contagious  disease  that  can  cause  serious  complications.  Catch  it  and  you'll  have  to  spend  9  days  in 
isolation. 4  out  of  5  young  adults  are  not  fully  protected.  Make  sure  you  are.  Get  the  mumps  catch-up  vaccination. 

Find  out  more  at  Ontario.ca/mumps  or  call  1-866-559-4598 
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DIVERSIONS 


The  Varsity 


Professor  Anderson:  My  nephew  from  B.C.  came  to  visit, 
and  we  didn't  say  a  word  to  each  other.  He  spent  the  entire 
time  MSN-ing.  I  bought  one  of  those  big  large  screen  TVs,  it 
was  great!  And  a  Wii  for  my  kids — now  I  can't  get  them  off  it. 
See,  I  can  be  normal! 
— Sociology  Class 

{A  Student  walks  in  front  of  the  main  projector.) 
Professor  Thomson:  Eclipse!  The  natives  are  terrified! 

—BIO  150,  Convocation  Hall 

Guy  1:  But  you  do  have  a  penis,  right? 
Guy  2:  Yeah.  No  yeah,  I  do. 

— Outside  Strachan  Hall 

Girl  studying:  And  distinctive  cues  refer  to  more  common 
words,  like  "methods"  and  "rape." 

— Pratt  Library 

Professor  Mount:  That's  why  I  don't  put  doctor  on  my  credit 
cards,  because  I  don't  want  to  be  that  guy  on  the  plane  when 
someone  shouts,  "Oh  my  God  we  need  a  doctor! "  What  am  I 
going  to  do,  read  a  poem? 

—ENG  382 

Girl:  So,  like,  they  totally  clamped  my  vagina. 

— Outside  the  Newman  Centre 


DINOSAUR  COMICS  By  Ryan  North 


so  it  turns  out  that 
there's  different  kinds 
of  love.  ^ 


Like  other  languages! 

Aw  man!    other  / 
languages  / 
y  already  stole  / 
my  idea''  / 


There's  romantic  love,  but 
there's  also  the  love  you 
/  feel  for  a  family  member, 
an  activity,  religious 
love,  a  sandwich,  and  so 
on.    And  we  call  all  these 
"love",  which  maybe  is  why 
people  are  so  confused 
about  it!    what  we  need 
are  DIFFERENT  words  for 
each  of  these  feelings. 


Long  ago,  actually!    Ancient  Greek 
had  words  for  passionate  love 
(eros),  dispassionate  love  (philia), 
the  love  of  family  (storge),  general 
affection  (agape),  and  so  on.  J 
versions  of  these  / 
survive  in  -^^"^ 
modern  Greek 
wel  1 ! 


Aha,  but 
.still  no 
, sandwich 
I  love! 


EVERY  DAY  EACH  OF  US  SAYS 
THE  DUMBEST  THING  WE  ARE 
GOING  TO  SAY  THAT  DAY. 

Hey,  maybe  the  Ancient  Greeks 
all  died  out 
and  evolved 
into  current 
Greeks 

PRECISELY 

BECAUSE  they 
didn't  have 
a  word  for 
"sandwich 
love"?? 
T-REX  IS 
GETTING  HIS 
OUT  OF  THE  WAY 
EARLY. 


(C)  2003  Ryan  North 
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Graduate  Studies 
Open  House 


Schulich 

MEDICINE  &  DENTISTRY 


Saturday,  January  17 

The  Great  Hall,  Somerville  House 

The  University  of  Western  Ontario,  12  -  3  pm 

Exciting  opportunities  for  you  to  earn  a  MSc  or  PhD 
degree  working  in  health  research  areas  such  as: 

•  Biomedical  Imaging 

•  Cancer 

•  Cardiovascular,  Respiratory  Health  and  Metabolic  Diseases 

•  Maternal,  Fetal,  Child  and  Family  Health 

•  Infection  and  Immunity 

•  Musculoskeletal  Health 

•  Neuroscienceand 
Mental  Health 

•  Molecular  Basis  of  Disease 

•  Clinical  Pharmacology 

...and  many  more 

Meet  researchers  and  students  from  1 1  Schulich  graduate 
programs  and  London's  research  institutes.  Pick  up 
information  on  our  competitive  financial  support,  including 
full-tuition  scholarships  for  eligible  students. 

Program  APPLICATION  FEES  REIMBURSED  for  all  those  who 
pre-register.  Free  parking.  Complimentary  luncheon. 

www.schulich.uwo.ca/gradstudies 


The  University  of 
Western  Ontario 
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GRADUATE  STUDIES  AT  TRENT  UNIVERSITY? 


Innovative.  Collaborative.  Progressive. 

Test  the  limits  of  conventional  disciplines,  and 
participate  in  a  culture  of  intellectual  questioning 
and  exchange.  Explore  your  graduate  studies 
options  at  Trent. 


PROGRAMS:  Anthropology  M.A.  •  Applications  of  Modelling  / 
Natural  &  Social  Sciences  M.A.  /  M.Sc.  •  Canadian  Studies  and  Indigenous 
studies  M.A.  •  Canadian  Studies  Ph.D.  •  Cultural  Studies  Ph.D.  • 
English  M.A.  •  History  M.A.  •  Indigenous  Studies  Ph.D.  • 
Materials  Science  M.Sc.  •  Theory,  Culture  and  Politics  M.A.  • 
Environmental  and  Life  Sciences  Ph.D  /  M.Sc.  •  Trent  /  Queen's  (various 
disciplines)  Ph.D.  /  M.A.  /  M.Sc. 

Ask  about  our  two  new  programs  with  a  start  date  of 

fall  2009,  pending  OCGS  approval:  Psychology  M.A.  &  M.Sc.  and 

Sustainability  Studies  M.A. 

At  Trent,  it  Pays  to  Pursue  your  Graduate  Degree. 
Earn  up  to  $34,000*  for  your  Master's  and  up  to 
$79,500*  for  your  Ph.D. 

"Full  funding  dntaiK  are  posted  on  our  website. 


Catharine  Parr  Traill  College 

Trent  University's 
Graduate  Student  College 


TRENT® 

^  UNIVERSITY 
LEARNING  TO  MAKE  A  WORLO  OF  DIFFERENCE." 


www.trentu.ca/graduatestudies 

(705)  748- 1 0 1 1  X7245   1  -888-739-8885 

1600  West  Bank  Drive,  Peterborough,  Ontario  K9J  7B8 


Contact: 

recruitment@thevarsity.ca 


LSAT  MCAT 
GMAT  GRE 

Preparation  Seminars 


*  Complete  30-Hour  Seminars 

*  Convenient  Weeiiend  Scliedule 

*  Proven  Test-Taldng  Strategies 

*  Experienced  Course  Instructors 

*  Comprelienslve  Study  Materials 

*  Simulated  Practice  Exams 

*  Limited  Class  Size 

*  Free  Repeat  Policy 

*  Personal  Tutoring  Available 

*  Thousands  of  Satisfied  Students 


OXFORD  SEMINARS 

416-924-3240 
1.800-269-6719 
www.oxfordseminars.ca 
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NORMAN  WONG  graduated  from  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  in  2008  from  the  Visual  Studies 
and  Semiotics  program.  Since  2004,  Wong  has 
documented  Broken  Social  Scene,  Metric,  Stars, 
and  Land  Of  Talk,  in  addition  to  fashion  pho- 
tography for  Toronto  modeling  agent  Elmer 
Olsen.  Introduced  to  Foxfire  through  Broken 
Social  Scene  founder  Brendan  Canning,  Wong 
has  foUowed  the  band  for  over  a  year. 

"(Shooting  Foxfire)  has  been  a  crazy  ride," 
reveals  Wong.  "You  just  don't  believe  what 
happ)ens.  With  my  camera,  1  felt  total  freedom 
with  them.  I  could  do  whatever  1  want,  and  I 
was  never  the  outsider" 

Recently,  Norman's  photography  has  ap- 
peared in  Dazed  and  Confused,  Under  The  Radar, 
and  EYE  Weekly. 


"How  could  we  ever  know  each 
other  in  the  slightest  without 
the  arts?" — Gabrielle  Roy 


It's  always  instructive  editing  features  in 
this  magazine  to  see  where  writers  take 
a  story  assigned  to  them.  The  scribblers 
go  out  into  the  wide  world  and  come  back 
to  report  and  more  often  than  not,  their 
reports  intersect  on  a  point  never  intended. 
You  think  you're  editing  an  issue  about  the 
arts,  and  suddenly  it  becomes  clear  that  bar 
none,  the  arts'  greatest  hang-up  is  money. 

What's  in  your  wallet?  The  most  com- 
mon banknote  in  Canada,  and  the  main 
one  dispensed  by  Canadian  ABMs,  is  the 
$20  bill.  The  bill  displays  the  Centre  Block  of 
Parliament,  and  its  reverse  side  displays  two 
sculptures  by  Bill  Reid  and  the  above  quote, 
by  one  of  the  most  prominent  French-Cana- 
dian writers  (thanks  to  Varsity  writer  May 
Jeong  for  pointing  this  out).  This  relation- 
ship between  money,  art,  and  government 
sheds  a  different  light  on  the  recent  $45-mil- 
lion  "trimming"  of  arts  funding. 

As  one  chsgrimtled  user  posted  into  the 
Internet  ether  known  as  Facebook,  "Appar- 
ently, someone  in  Canadian  government,  at 
some  point,  thought  the  arts  were  impor- 
tant." Can  you  taste  the  sense  of  futility? 

Apologies  if  this  soimds  like  shutting 
the  bam  door  after  the  horse  has  been  stolen. 
Canadian  Heritage  Minister  James  Moore 
recently  promised  that  cultural  funding  in 
next  week's  budget  will  emphasize  grass- 
roots initiatives  and  youth  involvement  in 
the  arts,  and  will  protect  established  cultur- 
al organizations  such  as  symphonies  and 
theatre  companies.  We'll  wait  and  see. 

Note  that  in  its  very  name,  the  ministry 
responsible  for  the  arts  implies  that  good 
Canadian  art  is  something  that  happened 
in  the  past — a  part  of  our  anointed  if  anti- 
quated heritage,  preserved  in  the  same  way 
we  would  Fort  York — and  has  nothing  to  do 
with  how  we  relate  to  ourselves  right  now. 

We  need  to  re-imagine  how  we  think 
about  the  arts.  In  fact  arts  could  be  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Minister  of  Transport, 


Infrastructure  and  Communities,  or  the 
Minister  of  Human  Resources  and  Social 
Development,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, or  the  Minister  for  Citizenship,  Im- 
migration and  Multiculturalism.  Not  to 
mention  the  file  closest  to  the  sentiment  ex- 
pressed on  the  $20  bill:  the  Minister  of  State 
for  Democratic  Reform. 

Jack  Dylan's  illustration  for  the  Varsity 
Rock  Show  (see  back  cover  of  this  issue)  is 
a  portrait  of  Stephen  Harper,  ear  lopped  off 
and  bandaged  a  la  Van  Gogh.  If  only.  It  is 
actually  reassuring  that  the  prime  minister 
plays  piano.  But  he  seems  awfully  conflicted 
when  he  publicly  defines  artists  as  a  niche 
group  distinguished  from  "ordinary  Cana- 
dians" and  then  uses  his  keyboard  skills  to 
scorepohtical  points. 

Ttie  question  about  arts  funding  isn't 
protecting  jobs,  or  saving  us  from  the  big 
bad  (though  alarmingly  alluring)  United 
States,  or  whether  Harper  is  a  barbarian.  As 
U  of  T  music  student  Patrick  Power  com- 
ments in  Daniel  Bader's  article,  'Teople  are 
going  to  do  what  we  do  regardless." 

We  need  to  continue  talking  about  the 
arts  because  the  debate  prior  to  the  last  fed- 
eral election  was  framed  in  terms  of  wheth- 
er artists  are,  at  best,  to  be  tolerated.  Yet  as 
a  matter  of  public  policy,  it's  easy  to  agree 
that  we  want  more  than  that.  Healthy  soci- 
eties are  those  where  individual  expression 
is  valued  and  encouraged. 

To  crib  the  name  of  one  of  the  com- 
positions this  magazine  commissioned  to 
respond  to  the  arts  cuts,  it's  time  to  start 
writing  elegies — not  for  elitist  artistes,  but 
for  ordinary  humanity.  If  we  were  to  value 
the  arts  in  terms  of  Gross  National  Happi- 
ness instead  of  Gross  Domestic  Product 
this  wouldn't  be  an  issue — there  would  be 
no  cuts. 

The  Toronto  music  scene  is  definitely  a 
part  of  our  heritage,  as  Arts  Editor  Rob  Duffy 
so  adroitly  tracks  its  development  since  the 
1950s.  If  there's  a  message  to  Rob's  piece,  it's 
that  the  city's  musical  landscape  was  not  a 
passive  development.  It  was  nurtured  over 
Ufetimes.  You  might  like  Foxfire,  who  we 
profile  in  this  issue.  Or  you  might  think 
disco  revival  is  for  hipster  douchebags.  We 


couldn't  have  this  discussion  were  it  not  for 
Avrom  Isaacs,  Richard  Flohil,  Gary  Topp, 
and  many  others  who  laid  the  ground- 
work for  the  counterculture  we  now  enjoy. 
The  greatest  disrespect  to  this  heritage  is  to 
denigrate — as  Parliament  so  insistently  did 
with  its  flogging  of  Holy  Fuck — that  scene's 
current  produce. 

People  have  enough  to  deal  with  trying 
to  break  into  the  artistic  big  leagues.  For  evi- 
dence, check  out  the  U  of  T  up-and-comers 
as  they  pose  the  questions  they've  always 
wanted  to  ask  their  heroes. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin  are  artistic 
renegades  like  Reg  Hartt,  who  operate  far 
outside  the  boundaries  of  popular  culture, 
but  enrich  our  experience  nonetheless. 

With  our  INDEPENDENT  ARTS  issue, 
our  goal  was  to  present  the  most  compel- 
ling of  arts  stories  both  on  campus  and  in 
Toronto.  In  one  sense,  the  people  we  profile 
are  very  dependent — on  us  for  our  time, 
our  money,  and  our  interest.  But  in  another 
sense  they  lead  the  way — away  from  au- 
thority and  obligation.  Independent  arts 
don't  ask  us  for  their  validity.  We  ask  them 
for  ours. 

JADE  COLBERT,  Magazine  Editor 
ROB  DUFFY,  Arts  Editor 


Music  student  ROSANO  COUTINHO  composed 
a  classical  piece  as  a  response  to  the  Harper 
government's  arts  funding  cuts.  See  page  10. 


ARTS  

•  The  U  of  T  French  Club  (EFUT)  is  hosting  an  art  ex- 
hibit called  Frangais  Sans  Frontieres.  Curated  by  Rachel 
Jacobs,  the  exhibit  highlights  the  work  of  francophone 
artists.  Read  our  review  online  now  and  check  out  the 
exhibit  in  the  UC  Art  Lounge  until  January  31. 


INAUGURATION 

Everybody's  watching, 
so  pick  your  location. 

Bloor  Cinema,  10:30  a.m.: 
Democrats  Abroad/ 
NOW  Magazine  ($3) 

The  Regal  Beagle;  8  p.m.: 
U  of  TNDP  Club  (Free!) 

Hart  House  East  Common 
Room,  10  a.m.  (Free!) 


[EXPLORATION 
WEEK:  SUMMER  JOB  FAIR 

Bring  your  resume  to 
meet  with  employers  in 
government,  tourism, 
recreation,  business, 
and  social  service. 

11  a.m.  to  2 p.m.  in  the  Career 
Centre  Seminar  Room  Koffler 
Centre  (214  College  St.) 

Free  with  T-card. 


•  Since  The  Strokes  went  on  hiatus  over  a  year  ago,  bass- 
ist Nikolai  Fraiture  has  a  lot  of  free  time  on  his  hands. 
We  spoke  with  him  about  his  new  folk  rock  solo  proj- 
ect Nickel  Eye.  Read  our  interview  on  TheVarsity. 
ca  before  his  headlining  show  at  the  El  Mocambo  on 
Tuesday  night. 


careers.utoronto. 
ca/whatson/ 

CareerExplorationweek.aspx  harthouse.ca 


DEALING  WITH  DICTATORS: 
WHAT  SHOULD  CANADA 
AND  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
COMMUNITY  DO 
ABOUT TYRANTS? 

Presented  by  the  Hart  House 
Debates  Committee  and 
the  Canadian  International 
Council.  (And  once  it's  done, 
come  to  the  Varsity  Rock 
Show,  right  in  the  Great  Hall!) 

7  p.m.  in  the  Hart  House 
Debates  Room  (7  Hart 
House  Circle);  Free! 


EXPANDING  CANADA'S 
FRONTIERS:  THE 
GLOBAL  SPACE  AGE 

This  ASX-presented 
symposium  aimes  to 
educate  the  public  on 
advances  in  astronomy 
and  space  exploration. 

7  p.m.  in  Convocation  Hall 
(31  King's  College  Circle) 
followed  by  reception. 

Free  for  students. 


A  wave  of  Bad  Boy  nostalgia  has  hit  the  streets  with 
the  release  of  the  Notorious  B.I.G.  biopic.  Notorious.  The 
film  follows  the  rise  of  Christopher  Wallace  from  hum- 
ble Brooklyn  beginnings,  to  his  success  as  one  of  hip 
hop's  most  celebrated  icons,  to  his  tragic  death  in  1997. 
Read  The  Varsity's  review  online  this  Wednesday. 


WINTER  CARNIVAL  AT 
HART  HOUSE  FARM 

Spend  the  day  cross- 
country skiing,  skating, 
snow-shoeing,  and  relax- 
ing in  the  farm's  sauna. 

10:30  a.m.  to  7p.m.  Drop-off/ 
pick-up  from  Hart  House 
(7  Hart  House  Circle) 

$30  before  Jan.  21. 


harthouse.ca 
uofttix.ca/view.php?id=438  improvintoronto.com 


WAVELENGTH  447:  OH 
NO  FOREST  FIRES,  ADOLF 
GLITTER,  THE  WEIRDIES  . 


Once  you're  done  reading  " 
about  independent  arts,  check 
out  the  concert  series  that's 
been  repping  the  Toronto  mu- 
sic scene  for  almost  10  years. 


9  p.m.  to  2  a.m.  at  Sneaky 
Dee's  (431  College  St.) 

PWYC  (suggested  $5-10) 
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N  SEASON 

TEXT  by  CHANDLER  LEVACK,  PHOTO  by  DAVID  PIKE 


O  Can't  afford  the  spa?  Soak  up  some  well  needed  moisture  at  the  ATHLETIC  CENTRE 

STEAM  ROOMS.  This  time  of  year,  your  pores  will  thank  you.  55  Harbord  St.,  Monday  to 
Friday,  7  a.m.  to  11  p.m.,  Saturday  to  Sunday,  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 

O  If  there's  a  silver  lining  to  all  this  snow,  it's  the  availability  of  GREAT  LAKES  WINTER  ALE, 

arguably  the  best  beer  in  season.  This  local  Toronto  microbrew  offers  a  hint  of  orange, 
honey,  and  ginger  to  its  malty  finish,  available  in  a  classy  750  ml  bottle  for  a  scant  $6.95. 
Available  at  the  LCBO  and  Beer  Store.  Limited  time  only. 

O  When  the  weather  dips  below  zero,  you  can  fight  against  the  snow,  or  embrace  it. 
Choose  the  path  of  least  resistance  by  TOBOGGANING  your  way  down  the  slopes  of 
Christie  Pits  (Bloor  and  Christie),  Trinity  Bellwoods  (Queen  Street  West  at  Crawford), 
and  High  Park  (High  Park  and  Parkside  Dr.).  While  we  got  our  snazzy  lime  green  sled 
at  Wiener's  Home  Hardware  (432  Bloor  St.  W.),  in  a  pinch  even  a  piece  of  slick  cardboard 
will  do.  Now  bundle  up,  and  spike  your  hot  chocolate  with  rum!  On  second  thought, 
that's  how  we  broke  our  tibia  in  Grade  11. 

O  Geek  out  to  fine  local  fiction  at  JOYLAND.CA.  Created  by  Toronto  writers  Brian  Joseph 
Davis  and  Emily  Schultz,  our  city  has  already  published  short  stories  by  Jonathan 
Lethem,  Stacey  May  Fowles,  and  Claudia  Dey.  Updated  on  the  regular. 

O  And  the  winner  of  the  most  surreal  cinematic  experience  goes  to  the  artistic 
visionaries  of  FILM  FORT.  This  DIY  independent  screening  series  projects  experimental 


shorts  by  filmmakers  as  diverse  as  indie  rocker  Chad  VanGaalen,  infamous  Baltimore 
art  collective  Wham  City,  and  Toronto  animator  Jesi  The  Elder.  Screened  in  a  cozy 
bedsheet-laden  loft,  it  feels  like  the  tent  you  dreamed  about  when  you  were  eight  years 
old.  Admission  is  $5.  Screenings  are  held  monthly.  Email  fihnfort@gmail.com  for  details  or  check 
out  wivw.filmfortblog. blogspot. com . 

O  Music  video  we  love:  Toronto  folk  collective  Tomboyfriend's  "Dance  Dance 
Revolutions  Co."  Directed  by  local  painter  Marguax  Williamson  with  found  Internet 
footage,  the  jubilant  awkwardness  of  teenagers  dancing  in  their  basement  was  name- 
checked  in  he  New  York  Times  as  the  YouTube  treasure  of  2008. 

O  Though  we  feign  veganism,  sometimes  Varsity  editors  crave  chicken  schnitzel.  Which 
is  why  we  go  to  COUNTRY  STYLE  HUNGARIAN  RESTAURANT,  nestled  in  the  Annex  near  Bloor 
and  Bathurst.  Though  the  ambience  is  a  little  Lynchian,  $15  will  get  you  a  mailbox-sized 
cut  of  breaded  goodness,  complimented  by  beets,  dumplings,  and  boiled  potatoes — i.e. 
more  food  than  you  could  ever  fathom.  Now  add  an  espresso  and  an  apple  strudel,  and 
get  back  to  those  recommended  readings.  450  Bloor  St.  W,  416-536-5966. 

O  While  U  of  T  alum  DAVID  DINEEN-PORTER  leads  the  8-bit  Nintendo  scene  as  the  front 
man  for  techno  group  PDF  Format  (a  recent  appearance  at  Pop  Montreal  had  the 
blogosphere  drooling),  he's  also  an  accomplished  comedian  who  performs  regularly 
at  the  Rivoli's  famed  Laugh  Sabbath.  Check  out  David's  blazing  arpeggios  and  bleepy 
Commodore  64  magic  at  the  Tranzac  on  Feb.  25  and  March  5  at  Rancho  Relaxo. 
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HABITAT 


HOLOGRAPHY  LAB  with  EMANUEL  ISTRATE 


TEXT  AND  PHOTOS  BY  DAN  EPSTEIN 


9  l^ 


One  beam  is  sent  through  a  micrc  - 
scope  objective     that  it  covers  the 
whole  object  evenly. 


v' 


A  sheet  of  paper  displays  the  possibjt 
depth  of  ficlfl  on  .1  whifr'  li'.'hl  ropy 


McLennan  Physical  Laboratories  is  the  cen- 
tre of  Physics  at  U  of  X  housing  most  of  the 
technological  pride-and-joys  this  depart- 
ment has  built  it's  reputation  on.  Within  this  build- 
ing is  the  Institute  for  Optical  Science,  which  holds 
the  University's  holography  lab,  pictured  here.  I 
recently  started  taking  a  course  in  holography  at 
McLennan.  I  went  into  the  holography  lab  for  my 
first  session  with  Dr.  Emanuel  Istrate  and  brought 
along  my  camera.  Pictured  here  is  the  holography 
lab's  high-powered  laser — powerful  enough  to 
burn  through  many  materials,  and  expose  a  dif- 
fused beam  onto  a  negative  sheet  to  produce  a  re- 
production with  full  parallax  (creating  a  3-D  effect). 
The  example  Emanuel  used  that  day  was  a  cup  full 
of  pens  and  pencils  exactly  the  size  of  the  negative 
sheet.  The  beam  is"  split,  a  system  of  mirrors  makes 
sure  that  both  beams  are  the  same  length,  and  mi- 
croscope lenses  diffuse  the  beams  so  that  one  illu- 
minates the  object  evenly  and  the  other  lights  the 
negative  as  a  "reference  beam."  I  still  find  the  sci- 
ence a  little  confusing,  but  have  worked  in  a  photo- 
graphic darkroom  so  the  chemicals  in  the  lab  were 
not  alien  to  me.  After  Emanuel  exposed  the  second 
hologram,  I  was  allowed  to  develop  it.  Half  of  the 
students  in  the  course  are  from  OCAD,  and  half 
from  U  of  T.  I  get  the  feeling  that  this  is  about  match- 
ing the  science  of  physics  with  the  undefinable  ideas 
and  aesthetics  of  art.  It  all  culminates  in  the  magic 
of  a  hologram. 


A  white-light  hologram  is  made  from  the 
master  hologram. 


The  reference  beam  is  tested 
on  a  sheet  of  paper  before 
exposure. 
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EXCURSION 


TEXT  and  PHOTOS  by  DAN  RIOS 


With  Centennial  College's  redevelopment  plan  in  the  works, 
the  GUILD  INN  will  soon  be  rubble,  bringing  an  end  to  its 
extraordinary  existence.  A  home  for  wealthy  patrons  of  the 
arts,  a  hospital  for  veterans  of  the  Second  World  War  suffering  from 
nervous  disorders,  and  an  upscale  hotel,  the  structure  functions  to- 
day as  a  magnet  for  bored  teenagers  with  nothing  better  to  do  than 
break  into  abandoned  buildings. 

Without  help,  piecing  together  the  Guild  Inn's  story  would  be 
impossible.  Even  at  first  glance,  incongruous  details  leap  out.  Who 
has  taken  the  time  to  paint  the  boards  that  cover  the  main  building's 
windows?  Akin  to  putting  lipstick  on  a  pig,  this  minor  artistic  detail 
is  lost  next  to  the  six-storey  hotel  addition  that  looks  to  be  straight  out 
of  Chernobyl.  Uncompromisingly  grey,  worn,  and  heavily  boarded 
up,  the  latter  add-on  stands  out  in  obvious — and  hideous — contrast 
to  the  quaint  original  portion  of  the  hotel  built  in  the  '30s.  Looking  up 
at  this  filthy  concrete  monstrosity  covered  in  a  thick  layer  of  snow,  I 
feel  as  if  I  am  stuck  in  Soviet  Russia  circa  1986. 

The  grounds  of  the  Guild  Inn  are  kept  as  a  Toronto  park.  The 
scenic  location  sits  on  the  Scarborough  Bluffs,  overlooking  languid 
Lake  Ontario.  The  Inn's  expansive  property  is  a  puzzling  array 
of  architectural  scraps  and  sculptures.  It  seems  this  is  where  old 
buildings  go  to  die.  Amid  the  works  designed  by  the  Guild  Inn 
resident  sculptors  (the  position  existed  until  recently)  are  the  facades 
of  several  old  buildings.  A  fire  hall,  a  bank,  and  what  could  be  part  of 
an  old  school  have  been  plunked  seemingly  at  random  by  some  god- 
hand.  In-between  these  crumbling  pieces  of  forgotten  architecture  are 
odder  treasures:  an  abandoned  greenhouse,  a  tiny  belfry  with  bell, 
and  what  could  be  the  axle  of  a  train  lie  in  the  fresh  snow. 

Plaques  are  few  and  far  between,  so  we  make  up  the  details 
ourselves.  These  ancient  stone  columns?  Straight  from  a  Roman  temple, 
having  witnessed  the  rise  and  fall  of  a  mighty,  if  not  arrogant,  empire. 
That  mysterious  stack  of  sullen,  rocky  blocks  must  have  been  from  a 
Mayan  temple,  its  corners  rounded  by  centuries  of  sandaled  feet  and 
human  sacrifice.  Coming  across  a  carved  face  of  Ontario  wildflower 
painter  Robert  Holmes,  I  almost  expect  it  to  strike  up  a  conversation. 
The  stone-covered  archway  with  a  lion's  head  at  its  frosted  apex  makes 
me  wonder  if  I  have  stepped  through  the  wardrobe  and  entered 
Narnia.  Finally,  a  nugget  of  earnest  truth  emerges  from  a  well-buried 
plaque:  we  have  found  the  oldest  building  in  Scarborough — a  dinky 
log  cabin  hidden  in  the  corner  of  the  compound.  The  cabin  was  built 
by  Augustus  Jones  and  commissioned  by  the  good  Lord  Simcoe 
himself. 

We  descend  a  long  path  to  the  base  of  the  cliffs.  On  this  windy 
day,  it  wouldn't  be  hard  to  mistake  our  long-suffering  lake  for  the 
ocean.  The  sun  breaks  through  and  spotlights  a  few  plants  coated  in 
ice,  victims  of  a  shoddy  real  estate  deal  involving  land  too  close  to 
open  water.  I  try  to  imagine  this  stretch  of  desolate  beach  six  months 
ago,  a  difficult  prospect  as  snow  whips  into  our  frozen  faces.  As  we 
trek  up  the  path,  blocked  by  construction  equipment  working  on  an 
indiscernible  project,  we  read  a  swath  of  graffiti  on  a  backhoe:  "Give 
us  back  our  beach!"  You  can  have  the  beach.  I  will  be  among  the 
bricks,  stones,  and  blocks  of  the  curious  Guild  Inn. 


EAR  TO  THE  GROUND 


The  first  step  of  a  successful  invasion  is  controlling  public  opinion.  Israel  has  done  this  by  banning  international  journalists  from  Gaza  during  their  bombing  campaign.  Word  of  the  violence's 
extent  got  out  due  to  the  efforts  of  local  journalists  like  Sameh  Akram  Habeeb,  v^ho  posted  this  photograph  online.  During  the  war,  Habeeb  spent  his  days  trying  to  find  a  way  to  charge  his 
computer  so  that  he  can  post  photographs  and  blog  entries  to  bring  us  the  horrifying  images  of  Gaza. 


After  22  days  of  savage  destruction 
that  spared  neither  schools,  homes, 
hospitals  nor  places  of  prayer, 
Israel  has  announced  an  end  to 
its  bombing  campaign.  Here  are 
stories  from  the  ground. 

The  first  bomb  lands  while  you're  writing  your  exam. 
You  pause  for  a  second,  startled.  But  the  occasional 
bomb  has  become  commonplace  these  days,  and 
you've  studied  too  hard  for  this  final,  so  you  get  back  to 
work.  Then  there's  another  explosion,  and  another.  Your 
teacher  tells  you  to  finish  the  exam  in  the  hallway,  but  the 
explosions  don't  stop  and  you're  dismissed. 

This  is  what  happened  to  Sabah,  a  19-year-old  medi- 
cal student  at  Gaza  University.  She  rushed  home,  frantically 
trying  to  contact  her  family,  all  of  whom  survived.  None- 
theless, the  experience  was  an  awakening  for  Sabah.  "It  was 
then  that  I  realized  that  it  was  a  big  thing;  it  was  not  the 
ordinary  bombing  like  on  other  days,"  she  said.  "I  am  so 
afraid  that  I  will  lose  my  brothers  or  parents.  I  keep  think- 
ing about  what  would  happen  if  they  bombed  the  house." 

Freelance  journalist  and  filmmaker  Fida  Qishta  is  also 
worried.  She's  seen  violence  in  her  community  for  years, 
her  family's  house  was  destroyed  in  2004,  but  she  says  at- 
tacks from  the  Israeli  army  have  gotten  worse.  According 
to  Qishta,  soldiers  used  to  allow  her  and  others  to  evacuate 
building  before  raids,  but  that  is  no  longer  the  case.  "You 
can't  even  say  anything  to  them.  If  you  want  to  say  some- 
thing, you're  going  to  die."  She  claims  to  have  witnessed 
numerous  acts  of  violence.  "It's  really  more  violent,"  she 
said.  "Israel  doesn't  [spare]  anybody,  not  children,  not  ci- 
vilians, not  women."  Sne  sees  a  double  standard  where  the 
Israeli  government  cites  self-defence  while  the  Palestinian 
civilians  hardly  have  a  chance  for  the  same. 

Etai  Gross  has  a  different  story.  The  New  York  native 
was  a  business  and  math  double  major  at  Binghamton  Uni- 
versity before  coming  to  Israel  two  years  ago.  At  21  years 
old,  he's  a  member  of  the  Israeli  Defence  Forces  and  sup- 
ports the  invasion.  "The  attack  on  Gaza  will  inevitably  put 
an  end  to  the  rocket  attacks,  either  because  Hamas  [. . .]  will 
have  losses  that  cause  them  to  realize  a  ceasefire  is  the  only 
way  to  keep  their  people  happy  and  to  avoid  total  destruc- 
tion of  their  organization,  or  because  eventually  the  IDF 
will  have  destroyed  most  of  the  rocket  launchers  in  Gaza," 
he  argues.  Though  from  his  experience  as  an  Israeli  civil- 
ian. Gross  believes  the  current  Israeli  offensive  will  stop  the 
Hamas  attacks  only  temporarily. 

"War  is  a  means  to  achieve  peace  and  safety  for  our 
citizens — we  never  attack  for  any  other  reasons,  and  try  to 
minimize  civilian  casualties  and  maximize  humanitarian 
aid.  Can  we  fight  a  more  fair  war?"  Gross  asked.  "Did  the 


UN  stop  the  United  States  in  Iraq?  Afghanistan?  No.  This 
situation  is  much  more  justified  than  either  of  those.  This  is 
terrorism  in  our  own  country,  not  abroad." 

York  University  grad  student  and  U  of  T  graduate  Amir 
Gershon  served  in  the  Isreali  Defence  Forces  for  six  years 
before  retiring  as  a  captain.  "On  one  hand,  I've  never  sup- 
ported violence  as  a  means  to  an  end,"  he  said.  "However, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  an  invasion  is  needed  to  block  off  the 
tunnels  and  to  neutralize  the  threat  of  rockets  into  Israel — if 
that  is  the  only  solution,  then  that  is  what  you  have  to  do." 

With  shells  falling  as  little  as  16  km  from  where  his 
parents  live  in  Israel,  Gershon  feels  let  down  by  the  inter- 
national community  for  having  failed  to  stop  the  rocket  at- 
tacks. 

Amjad  Mahmoud  Hamad  of  the  Secular  Front  for  Stu- 
dents, and  an  English  student  at  Gaza's  Al-Aqsa  University 
(which,  he  says,  has  been  slightly  damaged  by  shelling), 
says  all  he  wants  is  an  end  to  the  siege  and  continue  learn- 
ing. 

"The  activism  has  stopped.  We  are  at  home  nowadays. 
After  this  situation  we  are  coming  to  participate  in  a  march 
to  tell  the  rest  of  the  world  that  we  are  in  a  critical  situa- 
tion. 

Our  students  hope  to  block  the  siege  and  continue  our 
learning  in  university.  We  are  as  Palestinian  people,  out  to 
block  the  siege." 

Professor  David  Shulman  is  an  Israeli  professor  of  In- 
dology  at  Hebrew  University,  who  is  also  involved  with 
Ta'ayush,  an  Arab-Jewish  partnership  which  works  with 
Palestinian  populations  in  South  Hebron,  who  are  often 
victim  to  violence  from  Israeli  settlers.  The  IDF,  he  alleges, 
is  complicit  in  settler  terrorism. 

"So  long  as  this  war  is  disconnected  from  a  genuine  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  the  Israeli  government  to  reach  a  peace 
agreement  with  the  Palestinians  then  the  war  has  little 
meaning  beyond  the  default  strategy  of  hitting,  pounding, 
and  controlling,"  he  said.  Shulman  has  no  sympathy  for 
Hamas,  but  believes  in  a  two-state  solution  along  the  1967 
border,  backed  by  the  Palestinian  majority. 

SLAUGHTERHOUSE  5:  TERRORIST  WHO? 

On  Jan.  4,  day  8  of  Israel's  invasion,  eyewitnesses  say  an  IDF 
tank  pulled  up  in  front  of  a  five-floor  building  in  Zeitun, 
Eastern  Gaza  City,  and  ordered  the  110  family  members  be- 
longing to  the  house  to  get  in  the  low-rise,  and  stay  inside. 
Twenty-four  hours  later,  the  IDF  shelled  the  house,  killing 
30.  While  the  IDF  has  denied  the  story,  the  UN  is  demand- 
ing an  investigation.  But  very  little  has  been  spared  in  Is- 
rael's attack — not  hospitals,  schools,  mosques,  and  most 
recently,  the  UN  headquarters  in  Gaza  storing  precious  hu- 
manitarian supplies  and  sheltering  700. 

Israel's  three-hour  humanitarian  corridor  is  "a  joke," 
says  30-year-old  Canadian  activist  Eva  Bartlett,  speaking 
from  Gaza  City,  "because  it  was  a  three-hour  pause  in  the 
bombing  of  civilians.  Even  during  those  three  hours,  they 


were  still  shooting.  For  example,  a  medic  I  was  with  was 
shot  in  the  leg.  Three  young  girls  I  was  with  were  killed  in 
their  house.  So  the  ceasefire  that  Israel  brags  about  really 
doesn't  exist." 

When  an  aid  worker  was  killed  by  fire,  the  UN  declared 
that  it  would  cease  sending  essential  supplies  and  assis- 
tance into  Gaza.  The  Israeli  camp  apologized,  and  the  UN 
resumed  distributing  aid,  but  civilian  centres  continue  to 
be  hit.  A  week  later,  two  hospitals,  the  UN  headquarters — 
and  as  this  article  is  being  written  on  Day  22  of  the  war,  yet 
another  UN  school  sheltering  some  1,600 — ^were  shelled. 

Israel  is  yielding  its  firepower  blindfolded.  Bartlett  says 
it  is  difficult  for  Israeli  troops  to  tell  who  is  a  resistance  fight- 
er, but  among  the  ambulance  crew,  she  can  tell  that  most  of 
those  injured  are  civilians.  "There  are  old  men  and  women, 
there  are  children,  people  that  already  had  an  amputation. 
So  there  are  people  who  you  can  tell  immediately  are  civil- 
ians. Or  people  tnat  you  know  where  they  were  when  they 
were  bombed,  and  they  are  civilians." 

Israeli  shells  have  destroyed  several  buildings  in  the  Is- 
lamic University  of  Gaza.  As  is  the  case  with  the  mosques, 
Israel  explains  that  these  buildings  are  suspected  hubs  for 
militants.  But  Palistinian  students  disagree.  "We  never  al- 
low the  militants  to  use  these  centres  and  schools  and  uni- 
versities!. .  .]this  is  for  civilian  use,"  said  Muhammad  Abdu 
Abu,  who  teaches  English  at  the  Marouf  Al-Rasafi  second- 
ary school  and  is  a  recent  university  graduate.  He  points 
out  that  more  than  15  mosques  had  been  bombed,  and  says 
he  doesn't  believe  there  were  rockets  or  militants  in  any  of 
them.  On  Friday,  people  congregated  to  pray  where  their 
mosques  had  been,  with  drones  above  and  shelling  in  the 
distance. 

"The  resistance  from  Hamas  can't  even  be  called  re- 
sistance," said  Alaa  Hasan,  Muhammad's  friend  teaching 
in  an  elementary  school  in  Zaitun.  "There  are  hardly  any 
fighters.  Only  civilians  who  want  to  protect  themselves  and 
their  families,  their  neighbours." 

SIEGE:  HOW  TO  INFLICT  COLLECTIVE  PUNISHMENT 

While  bombs  fall  within  a  kUometre  of  his  house,  Muham- 
mad's family  was  still  alive  and  well.  Hasan,  however,  was 
distraught. 

"I  was  in  my  house  for  more  than  10  days  without  food, 
water  or  electricity.  Everything  is  catastrophe.  We  have 
nothing." 

The  IDF  onslaught  has  come  after  months  of  siege. 
Hasan  says  he  and  people  around  him  survive  on  the 
bare  minimum.  Hasan  is  one  of  the  lucky  people  who  had 
work — most  people  in  Gaza  don't  have  this  luxury,  and  are 
dependent  on  aid. 

"Following  the  siege,  there  was  already  a  dire  need  for 
a  great  amount  of  humanitarian  aid,"  said  Bartlett.  "Israel 
had  already  devastated  every  aspect  of  Palestinian  exis- 
tence here."  She  reported  that  79  trucks  of  humanitarian 
aid  were  entering  Gaza  each  day,  whereas  a  year  ago  there 
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would  have  been  600  trucks.  Bartlett  sums  up  the  cur- 
rent aid  situation:  "All  the  resource  and  stocks  already 
depleted.  An  atrocious  amount  of  people  injured  or 
wounded.  A  people  that  is  even  more  aid-dependent 
than  ever.  The  aid  is  insignificant.  It's  a  slap  in  the 
face." 

"UNWA  usually  provides  food  for  800,000  people 
in  the  Gaza  Strip,  and  that  is  almost  two-thirds  of  the 
population,"  says  Al-Alsa  University  associate  profes- 
sor of  cultural  studies.  Dr.  Haider  Eid.  "The  problem  is 
that  all  of  the  six  crossings  separating  Gaza  from  Israel 
have  been  closed  for  more  tnan  two  years  now.  The 
only  exit  to  the  external  world  from  Gaza  is  the  Ra- 
fah  crossing,  which  leads  to  Egypt,  but  Egypt  has  also 
closed  the  Rafah  crossing  for  two  years  now.  There  is 
almost  a  famine  in  Gaza.  I  tell  you  people  are  really 
starving.  One,  because  they  cannot  buy  things,  and 
two,  because  food  is  not  available.  I,  for  example,  am 
boiling  potatoes  right  now  to  eat." 

"There  is  a  very  high  rate  of  malnutrition,  you  can 
see  it  in  children.  Children  don't  eat,  because  there  is 
no  food.  People  survive  on  almost  one  meal  a  day,  if  it 
is  available." 

The  IDF  is  known  for  leaflets  dropped  from 
planes  before  aerial  attacks.  These  are  entirely  ineffec- 
tive as  means  of  communication,  says  Dr.  Eid.  "They 
demand  that  people  leave  their  houses,  and  not  sup- 
port the  'terrorist  organizations.'  So  this  is  cheap  pro- 
paganda. Children  play  with  these  papers  and  make 
fun  of  them,  and  set  them  on  fire.  That's  what  happens 
here." 

Dr.  Eid  is  a  South  African  Palestiiuan  also  on  the 
board  for  the  Dameer  Association  for  Human  Rights, 
and  the  steering  committee  for  the  Palestinian  Cam- 
paign for  Academic  and  Cultural  Boycott  of  Israel. 
Unlike  most  people.  Dr.  Eid  advocates  a  single-state 
solution  for  Palestine. 

On  Jan.  13,  Tuesday  evening  in  Gaza  City,  Dr.  Eid 
was  groping  around  in  the  dark  for  a  candle. 

"They  tried  to  attack  the  neighbourhood  where  I 
live.  It  was  a  terrible  night.  I  didn't  sleep  at  all,  actually. 
They  started  at  11  p.m.  and  then  they  continued  'til  6:30 
or  7  in  the  morning.  There  was  peace  resistance,  and  so 
people  rushed  to  the  shelter.  I  stayed  in  my  flat.  It  was 
very  difficult.  I  had  my  doubts  sometimes,  because  the 
shelling  was  so  close:  they  came  about  one  kilometre 
from  where  I  live.  We  don't  know  what  they'll  do  to- 
night, because  they  do  what  they  do  at  night." 

A  vague  explosion  crackled  through  the  line. 
"Oh. . .  they're  shelling  right  now.  This  time  from  the 
sea. . ." 

From  his  tenth-floor  apartment  in  Gaza,  Eid  can 
see  through  what  used  to  be  a  window  (he  doesn't 
have  a  window  anymore  because  of  shelling  impacts) 
the  white  smoke  of  phosphorus  bombs  going  off  in 
the  north  of  Gaza.  "Having  seen  the  injuries  in  the 
Sheva  Hospital,  the  injuries  are  vmprecedented,  even 
the  doctors  haven't  seen  them  before."  When  white 
phosphorus  comes  in  contact  with  skin,  it  burns  to  the 
bone. 

White  phosphorus  bombs  are  illegal  for  use 
against  civilian  populations,  and  are  only  permis- 
sible to  use  as  smoke  screens.  But  experts  quoted  on 
Al-Jazeera  have  testified  that  Israel  is  using  white 
phosphorous  bombs.  The  IDF  claims  that  it  has  only 
used  these  bombs  in  a  legal  way,  but  the  victims  in  a 
densely  populated  Gaza  City  are  mostly  civilians. 

I  want  Dr.  Eid  to  talk  about  the  Palestinian  boy- 
cott program  against  Israel,  but  he  is  distraught  and 
carmot  concentrate. 

THE  WALL 

Jan.  2:  In  the  West  Bank,  protest  have  intensified 
against  the  building  of  Israel's  wall  to  armex  some  60 
per  cent  of  its  settlements  inside  Palestine's  1967  bor- 
der. So  too  has  the  IDF  response  intensified. 

"Four  people  have  been  killed  in  demonstrations 
in  solidarity  with  Gaza  so  far.  Two  of  them  in  Nil'in," 
said  Adam  Taylor,  spokesperson  for  the  International 
Solidarity  Movement  in  Ramallah. 

"I  would  say  that  while  the  world's  eyes  are  on 
Gaza,  the  level  of  Israeli  violence  towards  demonstra- 
tions has  risen.  They  are  testing  new  weapons  right 
now.  There's  a  new  gas  canister  which  is  extremely 
heavy  and  will  at  some  point  kill  someone.  And  there 
is  the  use  of  a  bullet  with  a  very  strange  imknown  liq- 
uid inside." 

Protesters  in  the  West  Bank  have  alleged  that 
green  liquid-filled  bullets  have  been  used  for  the  first 
time  in  tne  Palestinian  cities  Bil'in  and  Nil'in  near  the 
wall  this  January.  Photographs  posted  online  from 
when  these  were  first  used  in  Nil'in  on  Jan.  2  show 
bullets  with  a  diameter  about  the  size  of  a  dime  caus- 
ing profuse  bleeding.  There  are  also  pictures  of  the  gas 
canister. 

"It  is  well-known  that  Israel  is  testing  weapons  in 
the  West  Bank.  Its  arms  sale  is  a  crucial  part  of  their 
economy,"  claims  Taylor. 

"The  use  of  live  ammunition  is  another  reason 
why  we  attend  these  demonstrations.  Israel  has  this 


very  racist  military  law.  The  use  of  live  ammunition 
is  not  permitted  where  Israelis  are  at  demonstrations. 
Although  I  have  to  say  they  use  live  ammunition  all 
the  time  anyway." 

Gershon  remembers  a  different  story  from  his 
IDF  service  in  the  West  Bank.  "Having  actually  served 
in  the  West  Bank,  I  think  I  got  a  very  clear  picture  of 
how  the  conflict  is  actually  happening  in  Technicolor. 


I  WAS  IN  MY 
HOUSE  FOR 
MORE  THAN  10 
DAYS  WITHOUT 
FOOD,  WATER, 
OR  ELECTRICITY 
EVERYTHING  IS 
CATASTROPHE. 
WE  HAVE 
NOTHING. 


Because  I  was  there  to  live  it.  I  was  there  to  keep  the 
peace  on  the  borders,  to  see  the  conflict  with  my  own 
eyes."  Gershon  remembers  being  shot  at  more  often 
than  having  to  draw  his  gun. 

Taylor  says  the  Nil'in  protests  supported  by  the 
ISM  were  peaceful,  and  that  the  organization  only 
supports  peaceful  resistance. 

GET  UP,  STAND  UP 

Students  have  joined  demonstrations  all  over  the 
world  to  protest  the  Gaza  invasion.  One  of  the  largest 
was  the  Jan.  3  protests  in  Tel  Aviv.  To  Taylor,  the  size 
of  these  protests  indicates  that  something  is  changing 
in  the  grassroots  consciousness.  Protesters  themselves 
feel  as  though  they  have  mobilized  faster  than  before. 
The  Tel  Aviv  protestors  refuted  the  idea  that  the  in- 
vasion was  for  their  benefit.  "No  one  can  tell  us  that 
slaughtering  the  citizens  of  Gaza  is  meant  to  protect 
the  citizens  of  Sderot  and  Ashkelon,"  sutdent  Matan 
Kaminer  told  Haaretz.  There  have  also  been  small 
counter-protests.  Israeli  police  arrested  at  least  six  pro- 
testors in  Tel  Aviv. 

Shulman,  however,  points  out  that  protests 
against  the  1982  Lebanon  War  had  been  much  bigger. 

"We  believe  that  the  UN,  the  EU,  the  Arab 
League — the  international  community  at  large — have 
failed  the  Palestinian  people,"  said  Dr.  Eid.  Israel  has 
been  acting  with  complete  impunity,  he  feels,  flouting 
the  UN  resolution  demanding  an  immediate  cease- 
fire. 

Protests  go  a  certain  distance,  says  Eid.  "But  I 
think  one  of  the  things  we  expect  from  students  in 
Canada,  and  the  academic  institutions  in  Canada  is  to 
boycott  the  academic  institutions  of  Israel." 

The  boycott,  he  said,  is  based  along  the  lines  of 
the  international  campaign  against  apartheid  South 
Africa. 

The  Boycott,  Sanctions,  and  Divestment  (BDS) 
campaign,  however,  has  been  unpopular  in  Canada, 
including  among  scholars  who  have  vocally  protested 
the  actions  of  Israel,  such  as  Shulman.  "I  am  against 
the  idea  of  an  academic  boycott  of  Israeli  universities, 
which  will  only  punish  that  part  of  the  Israeli  public 
that  is  relatively  moderate  and  eager  to  make  peace, 
and  which  will  certainly  produce  a  boomerang  effect 
overall,"  he  said. 

However,  Palestinian  academics  like  Dr.  Eid  feel 
that  BDS  is  the  only  way  to  create  radical  change  in 
Israel. 

"I'm  very  much  in  favour  of  Palestine  having 
their  own  state,  and  their  independence,"  said  Ger- 
shon. "I  think  that  the  autonomy  right  now  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction.  And  they  should  be  given  the 
chance  to  govern  their  own  nation.  I'm  very  much  in 
favour  of  this." 

But  independence — whether  it  be  for  Palestine  or 
any  other  place — is  by  its  nature  not  something  that 
can  be  granted  by  anyone.  It  is  an  inalienable  right.  It 
cannot  be  granted,  only  surrendered. 

-HILARY  BARLOW  and  NAUSHAD  ALI  HUSEIN 


GAZA,  PALESTINE 

Many  bodies  lie  outside  the  Hamas  police 
headquarters  following  an  Israeli  air  strike 
in  Gaza  City  on  December  27, 2008. 
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TEXT  by  ALLISON  MARTELL 

ILLUSTRATION  by  LOLA  LANDEKIC 


It's  shaping  up  to  be  a  tough  few  years  for  Canadian 
artists.  Last  year,  the  Harper  government  cut  more 
than  $44.8  milUon  from  groups  that  subsidize  Cana- 
dian art  and  culture.  The  funding  slashes  stirred  up  an 
ugly  debate  over  whether  a  recession-struck  government 
should  spend  any  money  on  jobs  for  the  beret-wearing 
urban  elite,  rather  than  tax  cuts  for  regular  folk. 

Economists  and  artists  may  not  hang  out  much,  but 
if  they  did,  they  would  have  a  few  things  to  talk  about. 
British  economist  John  Maynard  Keynes,  whose  ideas 
about  how  to  recover  from  a  depression  are  suddenly 
back  in  vogue,  was  the  first  Chairman  of  the  Arts  Coun- 
cil of  Great  Britain.  Britain  was  in  tough  economic  shape 
after  the  Second  World  War — it  remained  on  food  ra- 
tions until  1954 — but  Keynes  made  sure  that  the  Roy- 
al Opera  House  stayed  open. 

The  Canada  Council  for  the  Arts  estimated  that 
in  2003-04,  arts  and  culture  made  up  $40  billion  of 
our  economy.  In  that  year,  Canadian  govern- 
ments spent  $7.7  billion  on  arts  funding.  With 
billions  at  stake,  it's  worth  asking:  is  there  an 
economic  argument  for  arts  funding? 

In  Canada,  cultural  support  is  usually  defend- 
ed in  terms  of  national  identity.  Without  the  govern- 
ment, we  are  told,  Canadians  would  have  access  to 
little  or  no  Canadian  content.  But  if  American  movies 
are  cheaper  and  more  popular  than  Canadian  movies, 
why  waste  our  money  on  the  National  Film  Board? 

It  all  depends  on  how  you  think  the  movie  business 
works.  Agglomeration  economies  kick  in  when  compa- 
nies benefit  from  being  located  close  together.  Imagine 
two  studios  move  into  the  same  neighbourhood.  Their 
employees  might  start  hanging  out,  swapping  ideas,  and 
learning  new  skills.  With  a  big  market  to  sell  to,  com- 
panies that  supply  movie-making  equipment  might  spe- 
cialize and  lower  their  own  prices. 

Where  agglomeration  economies  exist,  the  location 
of  an  industry,  like  in  Hollywood,  can  be  a  historical  ac- 
cident. If  Canada's  industry  is  given  a  leg  up,  over  time  it 
could  tap  into  agglomeration  economies  and  lower  costs, 
thus  becoming  more  competitive. 


Curiously,  this  isn't  the  argument  made  by  most  cul- 
tural economists.  The  classic  argument  for  arts  subsidies 
is  something  called  Baumol's  Cost  Disease,  after  NYU 
economist  William  J.  Baumol. 

Productivity  expresses  how  much  a  worker  can  pro- 
duce in  a  given  period  of  time.  In  an  efficient  economy, 
wages  should  reflect  productivity,  which  in  much  of  the 
world  has  grown  since  the  Industrial  Revolution. 

Baumol  argued  that  in  performance-based  art  forms, 
productivity  growth  is  close  to  zero.  A  string  quartet. 


he  claimed,  is  no  more  productive  now  than  it  was  in 
Beethoven's  time.  But  string  quartets  must  compete  for 
workers  with  other  industries,  where  productivity  and 
wages  have  grown.  Due  to  this  competition,  costs  would 
rise  in  the  performance  arts,  eventually  bankrupting 
symphonies  and  theatres  the  world  over.  But  on  the 
whole,  Baumol's  predictions  have  not  panned  out,  and 
costs  have  not  risen  dramatically.  This  might  be  because 
new  technology,  like  recording  equipment,  has  increased 
productivity  even  in  the  performance  arts. 


Baumol's  Cost  Disease  doesn't  necessarily  suggest  a 
subsidy  in  any  case.  If  you  believe  that  markets  are  perfect, 
then  low  productivity  should  lead  to  high  costs.  On  balance' 
a  pack  of  Smarties  is  a  cheaper  form  of  entertainment  than  a 
symphony.  Any  government  subsidy  that  tries  to  artificially 
reverse  this  is  inefficient.  But  no  one  really  believes  that  mar- 
kets are  flawless,  which  brings  us  to  a  more  convincing  set  of 
arguments  for  arts  funding:  positive  externalities. 

An  externality  is  a  cost  or  benefit  that  spills  outside  of  a 
transaction.  If  you  buy  paper  from  a  company  diunping  tox- 
ic waste,  that  has  a  negative  effect  on  people  living  near  the 
dump.  Because  those  people  have  no  part  in  the  transaction, 
their  interests  are  not  taken  into  account,  and  none  of  our 
assumptions  about  efficiency  hold.  As  a  result,  paper, 
and  pollution,  will  be  overproduced.  Where  there  are 
externalities,  governments  can  justify  intervention. 
Many  argue  that  art  has  positive  externali- 
^  ties.  In  a  peculiar  analogy,  Lionel  Robbins,  an- 

other famous  British  economist,  compared 
supporting  the  arts  to  building  a  sewer  sys- 
^^.!^. ,  tem,  because  the  benefits  of  both  are  widely 

'  distributed.  More  modern  theorists  suggest 

that  people  are  happier  just  knowing  that 
/  high-quality  culture  is  being  produced  in  their 

/  city  or  country,  even  if  they  never  experience  it. 

^  It's  fashionable  to  claim  that  arts  stimulate 

economic  growth.  U  of  T's  Richard  Florida  is 
often  identified  with  this  argument,  but  Florida's 
"creative  class"  actually  includes  quite  a  few  non- 
artists,  such  as  engineers.  Yet  most  economists  would 
argue  that  rich  cities  produce  more  art,  not  the  other 
way  around. 

Probably  the  most  convincing  argument  in  favour 
of  arts  funding,  especially  for  music  and  television,  is 
the  Internet's  evisceration  of  copyright.  Today,  there  are 
huge  positive  externalities  associated  with  releasing  a 
song,  if  only  because  people  will  download  and  enjoy 
the  track  without  paying.  This  means  that  quality  music, 
television,  and  movies  might  be  underproduced.  The  In- 
ternet, unexpectedly,  might  make  stuffy  institutions  like 
the  Canada  Council  more  important  than  ever. 


HOW  IT  works; 


TEXT  and  ILLUSTRATION  by  ANDREA  YEOMANS 


TADDLE  CREEK 


OThe  university  reach  of  Taddle  Creek  begins  at  Bloor  Street.  Long 
before  many  of  the  buildings  on  the  modern  St.  George  campus 
existed,  this  now  entirely  underground  waterway  flowed  through  their 
current  locations.  Throughout  the  1800s,  the  creek  was  covered  up. 
Now  there  are  only  a  few  pieces  of  evidence  left  of  its  former  glory. 

O Philosopher's  Walk  traces  the  course  that  Taddle  Creek  once  fol- 
lowed. The  Royal  Conservatory  of  Music,  the  Royal  Ontario  Muse- 
um, the  Edward  Johnson  Building,  and  Trinity  College  flank  the  creek's 
former  path.  It  stretches  from  Bloor  Street  to  Hoskin  Avenue. 


0^  One  of  the  valleys  created  by  Taddle  Creek  can  be  seen  alongside 
^  Phil  osopher's  Walk.  Efforts  were  made  to  turn  Taddle  Creek  back 
into  an  aboveground  waterway  using  this  valley— a  process  known  as 
"daylighting."  The  project  aimed  to  re-establish  the  creek  to  a  more  nat- 
ural state.  But  because  a  suitable  water  source  was  unobtainable,  the 
plan  was  never  realized.  Rainwater  runoff  from  the  roofs  of  neighbour- 
ing buildings  was  one  of  the  options  considered.  However,  that  idea  was 
abandoned  as  it  would  have  produced  inconsistent  water  flow.  During 
periods  of  heavy  rainfall  the  creek  would  be  full,  but  a  lack  of  precipita- 
tion would  leave  the  valley  with  a  series  of  pools. 


Evidence  of  Taddle  Creek  disappears  until  just  past  Hart  House, 
where  another  of  the  waterway's  former  valleys  can  be  seen. 


The  six-kilometer-long  underground  creek  continues  beyond  the 
university  reach,  all  the  way  to  the  Don  River. 
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FO'  REAL 

TEXT  by  JADE  COLBERT 

PHOTOS  by  DAN  E P S T E I  h 


It's  a  wonder  there  is  no  dearth  of  dance  groups  at  U 
of  T.  A  case  in  point,  the  University  of  Toronto  Fes- 
tival of  Dance  is  the  largest  university  dance  festi- 
val in  Canada,  but  organizers  have  not  helped  groups 
overcome  the  hurdle  they  all  face:  finding  appropri- 
ate rehearsal  space.  Take  hip  hop:  there  are  at  least 
three  dedicated  groups  on  campus  developing  their 
own  flavour,  yet  when  The  Varsity  attempted  to  plan 
a  battle  between  just  two  of  these  groups,  it  became  a 
logistics  nightmare. 

"We  basically  go  wherever  there's  an  opening.  If 
there's  an  open  space  anywhere  with  any  sort  of  re- 
flective surface,  we'll  use  it,"  says  Joelle  dela  Paz,  di- 
rector of  campus  hip  hoppers  FO'REAL.  The  group's 
20-strong  performance  crew — a  fraction  of  the  mem- 
bers who  use  the  group  recreationally — practice  on 
average  four  hours  a  week.  If  their  dance-where- 


available,  don't-ask  policy  seems  slightly  outside  the 
law,  Joelle  notes  a  web  of  restrictions  that  force  groups 
into  that  position.  "If  you  try  to  book  it,  everything's 
usually  booked,  or  they  have  ridiculous  policies  about 
booking  it  three  days  before,  and  you  can  only  book 
for  an  hour." 

The  group  has  found  a  room  (which  this  writer 
will  keep  secret),  though  they  risk  the  ire  of  a  spe- 
cific member  of  the  caretaking  staff  who  takes  issue 
with  the  noise.  The  negativity  hasn't  dampened  their 
verve. 

"Like  many  of  us  here,  I  haven't  had  any  actual 
professional  training.  It  was  just  something  I  picked 
up.  Through  opportunities  like  this — university  teams 
and  school  teams — that's  where  I  discovered  how 
much  I  love  dancing,"  explains  Sean  de  Francia,  a  first- 
year  student  and  member  of  the  performance  crew.  "I 


find  it's  really  expressive.  It's  using  your  body  to  cre- 
ate art,  it's  just  a  lot  more  athletic  than  other  arts.  It's  a 
lot  easier  to  put  yourself  into  what  you're  doing." 

FO'REAL  member  Tommy  Lang  adds  tnat  it's 
appropriate  the  group  finds  dance  a  solace  from  the 
stresses  of  coursework.  "This  type  of  dance  started 
out  with  people  wanting  to  get  away  from  a  really  bad 
life.  It  started  out  by  trying  to  enjoy  life  in  some  other 
form.  That's  what  we're  doing  now — we're  trying  to 
get  away  from  school." 

It's  a  sentiment  that  may  strike  some  as  counter- 
intuitive given  that  hip  hop  culture  is  often  given  a 
bad  rap.  But  Sean  says  the  perspective  of  a  dancer  is 
just  the  opposite.  "When  we're  dancing  is  when  we're 
most  vulnerable,  it's  when  we're  letting  everything 
out.  Everything  that's  threatening  us — we  just  throw 
it  in." 
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FOUR  MUSIC 
STUDENTS 
RESPOND  TO 
HARPER'S  KNIFE- 
HAPPY  WAY  WITH 
THE  ARTS 


lU^Ccll,    lllUSll.  CUUCjtllUll 


I 


By  DANIEL  BADER 
Photos  by  DAN  EPSTEIN 


tour  stuaents  rrom  tne  r acuity! 
of  Music,  each  of  whom  has  a] 
stake  in  being  heard  not  only  a§| 
a  musician  but  as  a  champiorv 
of  the  arts,  undiluted  by  moneys 
or  politics.  i 

In  September  2008,  Stephen; 
Harper  and  his  Conservative' 
Party  defended  his  pledge  to- 
"trim  the  fat"  in  an  upcoming] 
federal  budget.  One  of  the  ar-| 
eas  from  which  he  proposed  to! 
cut  funding  was  the  arts,  and; 
in  particular,  federal  grants  fori 
students  and  amateurs  aimed; 
at  fostering  continued  growth! 
in  a  profitable,  yet  arguably 
bloated,  industry.  Harper  justi-' 
fied  his  announcement  by  call- 
ing artists  "a  bunch  of  people...; 
at  a  rich  gala  all  subsidized  by] 
taxpayers,  claiming  their  subsi-i 
dies  aren't  high  enough."  Many; 
individuals  on  the  so-called' 
Canadian  Main  Street  tended] 
to  agree  with  the  prime  minis-, 
ter,  and  with  the  collapse  of  the! 
econom}',  many  are  unlikely  to! 
sympathize  with  the  artistic! 
community  if  they  are  seen  as 
high-minded  snobs.  The  Var- 
sity asked  four  students  to  eachj 
write  a  short  piece  of  music  in-i 
spired  by  the  art  cuts.  1 

When  I  sat  down  with  these] 
four  young  gentlemen  who  are; 
in  school  simply  to  compose 
and  play  beautiful  music,  it  be-j 
came  clear  to  me  that  while  thej 
Conservative  government  wiH 
continue  to  spar  with  various^ 
celebrity  artists  representing! 
the  other  side  of  the  spectrum— j 
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LAUGH 


A  SORDID  JOURNEY  THROUGH  THE  DARK  HEART  OF  TORONTO'S  INDEPENDENT  COMEDY  SCENE 

By  WILL  SLOAN  &  CHRIS  BERUBE 
Photo  illustration  by  DAN  EPSTEIN  and  REN  HUI YOONG 

I  LIKE  THAT  THIS  IS  ALT  COMEDY,"  remarks  a  performer.  "That  way,  if  it's  not  funny,  it's...altemative."  To  check  up  on  the 
size  of  the  city's  tmrny  bone,  it's  instructive  to  look  at  what  passes  as  altema-funny  in  Toronto. 

The  ALTdot  COMedy  Lounge,  a  stand-up  night  that  runs  every  Monday  at  the  Rivoli  (334  Queen  St.  W.),  advertises  itself  as 
"Canada's  most  popular  alternative  comedy  showcase."  This  is  not  empty  boasting:  with  a  generally  strong  and  extensive 
line-up  of  up-and-coming  comedians  and  considerable  critical  acclaim,  ALTdot  is  among  the  most  dependable  comedy 
nights  in  Toronto. 

Yet  the  acts  at  the  ALTdot  COMedy  Lounge  are  not  markedly  different  in  tone  and  content  than  many  similar 
acts  at  other  clubs.  Indeed,  even  the  most  daring  standup  might  seem  at  home  at  the  more  prestigious 
Yuk  Yuk's.  The  ALTdot  stage,  in  fact,  sports  a  banner  promoting  its  sponsorship  with  the  Comedy 
Network — about  as  boiirgeois  an  institution  as  there  is  on  the  Canadian  comedy  landscape. 

Is  this  alternative  comedy?  Does  alternative  comedy  even  exist?  Though  more  than  one  venue 
claims  to  offer  it,  most  of  the  comedians  we  contacted  balked  at  the  label.  "I  wouldn't  use  the  word 
alternative,"  says  Norman  Sousa,  a  member  of  the  Sketchersons  and  proprietor  of  the  Comedy  Bar 
(945  Bloor  St.  W.).  "There  is  no  such  thing.  Everything  has  been  done,  and  there  are  so-called  'alter- 
native comics'  in  the  mainstream.  The  difference  is  just  that  there  is  no  corporate  backing.  I  prefer 
the  word  independent." 

"There  have  always  been  alternative  movements  in,  say,  music,"  says  Yuk  Yuk's  founder  Mark 
Breslin."[Where]  the  band  doesn't  care  as  much  about  the  stagecraft,  and  they're  not 
as  concerned  about  reaching  out  to  the  audience  but  having  the  audience  come  to 
them.  Some  people  feel  that's  more  authentic.  Second  thing  is,  in  some  kinds  of  al- 
ternative music,  there's  a  kind  of  understatement  that's  implied.  Nothing's  played 
big.  When  a  rock  band  comes  out  and  says,  'How  are  you  tonight,  Toledo?!'  you 
kriow  it's  not  an  alternative  band." 

If  the  alternative  label  really  has  currency,  perhaps  it  lingers  from  the  period 
in  which  it  was  first  conceived.  "In  the  '70s,  you  had  an  enormous  change  that 
went  from  comics  who  were  talking  about  what  was  external  to  comics  who 
were  talking  about  what  was  internal,"  says  Breslin.  "[From]  comics  who  wouldn't 
swear  to  comics  who  were  'using  the  vernacular.'  Comics  who  were  very  much 
wearing  suits  and  ties,  to  comics  who  were  dressed  like  the  audience  might 
be  dressed." 

With  this  movement  came  the  prominent  alternative  comics:  Lenny 
Bruce  and  George  Carlin,  whose  profanity  and  political  commentary 
were  enormously  controversial;  Andy  Kaufman  and  Steve  Martin,  who 
defined  meta-comedy;  even  the  Monty  Python  troupe,  who  blended 
music-hall  boisterousness  and  English  satire  with  meta-rumination 
and  absurdity.  To  compare  these  comedians  with,  say,  Milton  Berle  or 
Abbott  and  Costello  is  to  see  a  change  in  the  philosophy  of  comedy.  "The 
idea  of  comedy  as  some  kind  of  psychic  release — ^which  was  very  differ- 
ent from  the  way  comedy  was  looked  at  in  the  '50s — that  stayed  the  same  since 
that  comedy  revolution,"  says  Breslin. 


ALTERNATIVE  COMEDY  IN  THE  '60S  AND  '70S  was  a  state  of  mind.  To- 
day, with  virtually  every  club  showcasing  acts  similar  to  the  Bruce  and  Carlin 
spirit,  it  has  shifted  to  mean  "independent  comedy,"  of  which  our  city  has  an 
uneven  assortment.  If  you  want  to  see  some  of  the  worst  stand-up  in  the  city, 
drop  by  an  open  mic  night.  We  recommend  the  Ram  in  the  Rye  (63  Gould 
St.).  Waiters  and  waitresses  patrol  the  tables  with  little  regard  for  the  per- 
formers; spectators  talk  and  eat  throughout  the  acts;  sports  fans  at  the  back 
of  the  bar  hoot  loudly  over  the  TV.  For  comedy,  which  requires  concentra- 
tion from  the  audience,  it's  deadly. 

But  even  a  Carnegie  Hall  audience  couldn't  save  these  acts.  All  of  them 
are  relatively  inexperienced,  often  first-time  performers  who  haven't  quite 
worked  out  the  kinks  in  their  acts.  "Wouldn't  it  be  really  weird  dating  a  girl 
with  Down  syndrome?"  asked  a  lanky  comedian  of  about  18.  "Imagine  her 
trying  to  jack  you  off  with  a  hand  like  this,"  he  said,  putting  his  arm  into  a  flip- 
per shape.  Moans  of  disapproval  quickly  followed.  "Uh. . .  wow. .  .1  offended 
people,"  quipped  the  comic  before  he  was  escorted  from  the  stage. 

The  next  comedian  wasn't  as  offensive,  but  he  wasn't  funny  either,  and 
with  the  clock  nearing  midnight,  much  of  the  audience  chose  his  act  as 
the  time  to  leave.  He  concluded  his  set  by  having  a  conversation  with  a 
couple  seated  at  a  table  near  the  front:  "If  I  didn't  seem  too  good  tonight, 
it's  'cause  1  normally  do  sketch  comedy.  1  actually  study  comedy  at  Hum- 
ber."  You  know  your  act  didn't  go  well  when  it  ends  with  an  explanation 
of  your  credentials. 

Even  worse  is  Weedy  Wednesdays  at  Vapor  Central  (667  Yonge  St.),  one 
of  the  city's  many  "pot  comedy"  venues.  Consider  the  following  joke  by 
emcee  Bryan  O'Gorman,  available  for  your  viewing  pleasure  on  YouTube: 
"Girls  have  it  better  sexually,  just  because  women  can  have  sex  with  more 
than  one  guy.  They  can  be  penetrated  by  more  than  one  guy  at  a  time, 
right?  For  guys,  though,  you've  only  got  one  penis.  There's  only  so  much 
you  can  do  with  only  one  dick. .  .unless  you  do  it  really  fast."  O'Gorman  then 
mimed  penetrating  a  line  of  women  in  rapid  succession. 

Later  that  same  show,  stand-up  Tom  CDormell  offered  a  story  about  how 
he  met  a  drug-addicted  girl  "with  daddy  issues"  on  a  Greyhound  bus. 
"And  immediately  I  knew  it  was  pretty  safe  to  say  I'm  gonna  get  laid!" 

Two  topics  pervade  at  open  mic  nights:  sex  and  marijuana.  After  a 
few  visits,  you  begin  to  realize  that  there  are  only  so  many  ways  to  an- 
nounce that  your  watch  "says  4:20!  Yeah!"  Perhaps  Judd  Apatow,  whose 
films  rejuvenated  the  stoned  slacker  image  made  popular  by  Cheech 
and  Chong,  is  to  blame.  His  brand  of  "sex  comedy  with  a  heart"  has 
inspired  a  slew  of  imitators  that  keep  the  sex  but  fumble  with  the  heart, 
and  his  loveable  stoners  have  spawned  a  new  generation  of  hapless  ones 
who  think  they  can  tell  jokes. 
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"COULD  THIS  BE  YOUR  LAST 
CHANCE  TO  HEAR  REG  HARTT?" 


By  WILL  SLOAN 

Illustration  by  LOLA  LANDEKIC 

While  the  streets  of  Toronto  are  always  plastered  with  his 
black-and-white  sheets  of  office  paper,  advertising  offbeat 
film  screenings  and  idiosyncratic  cultural  events,  reading 
this  slogan  was  the  first  time  that  one  of  Reg  Hartt's  post- 
ers darkened  my  mood.  How  strange  to  imagine  a  Toronto 
where  Charlie  Chaplin,  Bugs  Bunny,  Jane  Jacobs,  and  Leni 
Riefenstahl  won't  be  found  on  every  telephone  pole.  For  a 
brief  period  during  the  last  month,  it  appeared  that  the  Cine- 
forum,  the  legendary  movie  theatre  Hartt  runs  out  of  his  liv- 
ing room  at  463  Bathurst  St.,  would  be  without  a  home  for 
the  first  time  in  decades  after  the  announcement  that  Hartt's 
landlord  was  selling  the  property. 

The  Cineforum  has  existed  in  one  form  or  another  for  40 
years,  but  only  in  1992  did  Hartt  move  into  the  Bathurst 
house.  British  painter  Peter  Moore  called  it  "the  most  per- 
fect place  in  the  world  to  watch  a  movie,"  and  it  does  indeed 
have  a  certain  ambience.  The  floors  are  creaky;  about  14  of- 
fice chairs  face  the  screen;  bookshelves  made  of  fruit  baskets 
line  the  walls  underneath  posters  of  A  Clockwork  Orange  and 
The  Phantom  of  the  Opera. 

Hartt's  ramshackle  theatre  has  made  him  a  legend  in  the 
Toronto  arts  scene  and  the  man  has  always  been  a  savvy  self- 
promoter.  His  "lectures"  before  screenings  (loosely  inspired 
by  the  films,  but  fairly  wide-ranging)  and  special  monologues 
about  his  life  experiences  ("What  I  Learned  from  LSD"  is  a 
popular  show)  make  attending  the  Cineforum  as  much  about 
seeing  Reg  Hartt  as  about  the  films.  "Oh,  I'm  not  talking  for  the 
sake  of  talking,"  Hartt  tells  me  in  an  interview.  "I'm  giving 
you  information  that's  designed  to  enhance  what  you're 
seeing.  It  may  appear  to  be  off-the-wall,  but  watching 
the  movie,  it  takes  on  a  context  of  its  own.' 

Hartt  is  a  film  collector  whose  library  of  8,  16,  /a 
and  35mm  prints  includes  rare  copies  of  The  mf\] 
Cabinet  of  Dr.  CaUgari,  the  1933  Dr.  Jekyll  and  ( ilil' 
Mr.  Hyde,  and  a  complete  set  of  Max  Fleischer 
Superman  cartoons.  He  also  knows  how  to 
put  on  a  show:  he  has  experimented  with  in- 
novative silent  film  scoring  (i.e.  setting  Nos- 
feratu  to  Radiohead)  and  creative  forms  of 
film  presentation  {Abbott  and  Costello  Meet 
Frankenstein  in  3D?).  While  the  Cineforum 
is  as  important  to  Toronto's  film  land 
scape  as  Cinematheque  Ontario,  I  sus- 
pect Hartt's  anti-establishment  side 
would  resent  such  a  comparison. 

WHAT  DO  I  MEAN  BY| 
"ANTI-ESTABLISH- 
MENT"? 

Consider  Hartt's  explana- 
tion of  his  early  film  col- 
lecting. "I  wanted  to  see 
films  like  MetropoUs  and  The 
Cabinet  of  Dr.  CaUgari  and  B^ 
tleship  Potemkin,"  he  says,  "and  I 
found  that  I  could  buy  these  films  on 
8mm  for  what  then  was  an  awful  lot 
of  money,  and  1  did.  And  when  I  got 
to  Toronto,  people  found  out  1  had  these 
movies  and  wanted  to  see,  so  they  asked 
me  to  start  showing  them.  So  the  screen- 
ings began  because  people  asked  me  to 
do  them,  and  I  found  that  I  could  learn  a  lot 
more  showing  these  films  to  a  paying  public 
than  1  could  in  a  classroom,  because  when 
people  come  out  and  pay  their  money  to  see  a 
film,  they've  come  to  be  astonished,  and  when 
you're  in  a  classroom,  you're  not  sitting  there 
to  be  astonished.  It's  a  whole  attitude  of  supe- 
riority to  what  you're  seeing." 

Note  that  halfway  through  his  answer, 
Hartt's  personal  remembrance  becomes  an  in- 
dictment of  the  education  system.  Indeed,  what 
Hartt  perceives  as  the  corrupt  nature  of  school- 
ing is  a  topic  that  frequently  arises  both  in  his 
public  lectures  and  in  private  conversation.  His 
own  early  school  experiences  were  unhappy,  and 
Hartt  has  concluded  that  the  education  system  is  the 
enemy  of  individuality,  serving  only  to  strengthen  the 
status  quo.  The  first  time  I  went  to  the  Cineforum,  Hartt 
introduced  a  selection  of  Charlie  Chaplin  shorts  by  ex- 

Elaining  how  Chaplin's  geruus  was  honed  from  his  music 
all  upbringing — not,  Hartt  stressed,  formal  education. 
There  was  a  key  educational  experience  that  shaped  Hartt's 
life  and  worldview,  but  it  certainly  wasn't  Olde  Oxford.  At 
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SITES  &  SOUNDS 


AN  ORAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  TORONTO  INDEPENDENT  MUSIC  SCENE 
AS  TOLD  BY  THE  ARTISTS  AND  PROMOTERS  WHO  BUILT  IT 


By  ROB  DUFFY 

Illustrations  by  LOLA  LANDEKIC 

One  look  at  the  daunting  number  of  concert  listings  in  Eye  Weekly  or  Now  Magazine  reveals  that 
Toronto  is  a  city  with  a  thriving  music  scene — there  are  at  least  fifty  shows  to  choose  from 
every  night  of  the  week.  But  things  weren't  always  so  prosperous. 
A  little  bit  of  research  reveals  Toronto's  development  from  a  conservative  backwater  into  a  mu- 
sical hotbed,  and  the  devastating  regression  during  which  an  inexperienced  band  could 
barely  get  a  gig. 

It's  only  ever  been  documented  in  scattered  pieces,  but  our  rich  history  of  indepen- 
dent music  would  be  nearly  impossible  to  document  in  its  entirety.  This  story  is  a  mere 
introduction  that  presents  a  selection  of  our  city's  great  music  stories.  But  it's  a  worth- 
while start,  because  to  get  a  good  sense  of  where  we're  going,  it  helps  to  know  where 
we've  been. 

THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  TORONTO'S  COUNTERCULTURE  MOVEMENT  can  be  traced  to 
the  unlikeliest  of  places — a  tiny  art  gallery  at  Bay  and  Gerrard,  circa  1955.  The  Greenwich 
Art  Shop,  located  at  77  Hayter  St.,  was  the  brainchild  of  Avrom  Isaacs,  whose  career  in  the 
art  world  would  make  him  one  of  the  important  art  dealers  in  Canadian  history. 

Isaacs  graduated  from  University  College  in  1950  and  started  a  tiny  business  for  fram- 
ing the  graduation  pictures  of  his  classmates.  "Very  modest  beginnings,"  says  Isaacs.  "I 
wasn't  quite  sure  what  I  was  up  to.  We  put  a  desk  up  in  the  front  of  University  College 
and  we  called  it  University  Framers.  And  it  was  so  successful  that,  like  fools,  we  decided 
to  go  into  business  full  time." 

Slowly  he  took  on  other  framing  projects,  befriending  local  artists  and  displaying 
their  work  in  the  store.  "The  artists  came  around  and  put  their  pictures  up  on  the  walls, 
and  the  pictures  started  to  sell.  When  I  became  more  aware  of  what  I  was  doing,"  says 
Isaacs,  "I  changed  the  name  to  the  Greenwich  Gallery." 

As  Isaacs  developed  his  sense  for  artwork,  a  neighbourhood  of  beatniks  began  to  as- 
semble around  his  shop.  Isaacs  calls  it  "a  minor  artsy  neighbourhood — a  leftover  from 
the  old  concept  of  Greenwich  Village  in  New  York.  Greenwich  Village  on  a  very  minor 
scale." 

Gerrard  Village,  as  it  was  called,  became  ground  zero  for  new  and  exciting  art  move- 
ments in  Toronto,  and  Isaacs  had  landed  in  the  centre  of  the  action.  "Like  so  many  con- 
cepts, ideas,  and  movements,  it  might  have  started  somewhere,  but  it  very  quickly  spread 
into  a  network.  When  the  beatnik  kids  came  along,  it  was  a  self-developed  spontaneous 
combustion,  aided  by  what  was  happening  elsewhere." 

The  beat  artists  brought  with  them  an  appreciation  for  neo-Dadaism  and  abstract  art. 
The  city  simply  wasn't  ready  for  such  an  explosion  of  new  ideas,  and  the  undergroiind  art 
movement  was  contained  to  a  few  select  blocks.  "Toronto  at  that  time  was  a  very  conser- 
vative city.  It  still  had  the  Anglo  profile  about  it.  [Soon]  the  immigrants  started  to  come 
in  and  turn  things  around.  Tne  Italians,  the  Jewish — they  started  to  affect  it  slowly  but 
surely." 

And  the  beat  generation  became  an  early  example  of  American  counterculture  working 
its  way  into  Canada.  "A  lot  of  young  American  kids  came  over  to  Canada.  I  started  offer- 
ing them  so  they  could  come  across  the  border.  There  was  a  big  influx  of  American  youth, 
and  [they]  added  a  certain  amount  of  vitality  and  energy  to  the  place." 

Despite  the  apparent  American  influence,  Isaacs  held  firm  to  his  convictions  to  show 
primarily  Canadian  art,  though  this  decision  was  motivated  by  necessity  more  than  pa- 
triotism. "The  city  was  small  enough  that  I  was  in  touch  with  most  of  the  artists.  I  selected 
a  certain  number  of  them  to  represent,  which  included  Michael  Snow,  Graham  Coughtry, 
Rick  Gorman,  and  Gordon  Rayner."  Colts  in  Isaacs's  first  stable,  they  all  became  celebrat- 


ed Canadian  artists,  though  Snow's  work  remains  the  most  visible — he's  responsible 
for  the  flying  geese  at  the  Eaton  Centre  and  the  two  groups  of  baseball  fans  entitled  The 
Audience,  which  adorn  either  side  of  the  Rogers  Centre. 

But  Snow  and  his  contemporaries  weren't  just  visual  artists,  they  loved  jazz  too.  Per- 
forming under  the  name  of  The  Artists  Jazz  Band,  the  group  provided  accompaniment 
to  the  Greenwich  Gallery  poetry  nights,  which  began  in  the  spring  1958. 

"I  got  tied  up  with  [Governor  General's  Award-winning  poet]  Ray  Souster,"  says 
Isaacs,  "who  came  to  me  with  the  idea  of  having  poetry  readings.  I  only  had  a  superficial 
interest  in  those  sorts  of  things,  but  I  said  sure,  and  we  proceeded  to  have  three  years  of 
readings  by  the  great  poets  of  Canada — ^Irving  Layton,  Louis  Dudek,  Leonard  Cohen — 
you  name  them,  they  read  in  my  gallery." 

These  "Happenings"  were  mixed-media  concerts  that  Isaacs  and  his  artists  hosted 
once  a  month.  They  were  among  the  first  underground  convergences  of  fine  art  and 
music,  and  they  laid  the  foundation  for  what  would  become  a  sustained  independent 

music  scene. 

"I  was  involved  in  a  lot  of  media,"  says 
Isaacs,  "and  I  even  published  a  few  books.  I 
had  a  pretty  active  time." 

But  by  March  1961,  the  Gerrard  Village 
counterculture  was  shifting,  and 
Isaacs  was  wise  enough  to  real- 
ize that  Toronto's  bohemian 
centre  was  moving  north, 
to  Yonge  and  Bloor  He 
designed  a  custom-built 
space  on  Yonge  Street,  and 
headed  for  Yorkville. 
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RICHARD  FLOHIL  emi- 
grated from  his  native 
England  in  1957  because, 
in  his  own  words,  "I  was  a 
besotted  fan  of  early  Amer- 
ican jazz  and  blues,  and  To- 
ronto was  the  nearest  place 
where  I  might  be  able  to 
meet,  see,  and  hear  Muddy 
Waters,  which  eventually  I  did." 

Over  the  years,  Flohil  has  built  a  reputa- 
tion as  one  of  Toronto's  most  famous  music 
industry  personalities,  but  when  he  arrived 
in  Yorkville  it  was  just  beginning  to  take  off 
as  a  musical  hotbed,  though  he's  imsure 
why  it  became  the  place  to  be.  "Why  the 
bohemian  quarter  jumped  to  Yorkville  is 
odd — there  was  lots  of  cheap  housing  at 
the  back,  on  Scollard,  Hazelton,  and  Cum- 
berland. People  could  live  there  cheaply, 
and  coffee  houses  were  inexpensive  [en- 
tertainment]." 

Indeed,  the  Yorkville  neighbourhood  was  built  by 
its  coffeehouses,  particularly  Bemie  Fiedler's  famed  River- 
boat.  Liquor  licenses  were  hard  to  come  by  in  Toronto  the 
Good,  thus  the  dominant  sound  became  melodiQ  acoustic- 
based  folk,  set  to  the  endless  clinking  of  coffee  cups  and 
saucers. 

Though  as  Flohil  remembers  it,  the  Yorkville  sound 
hadn't  yet  found  its  footing  in  the  early  '60s,  and  was  still 
relying  on  outsiders  for  inspiration.  "A  new  Bob  Dylan  al- 
bum would  come  out,"  Florul  remembers,  "and  all  the  fol- 
kies  would  be  lined  up  at  Sam's  so  they  could  buy  it  and 
learn  at  least  two  Dylan  songs  to  sing  that  night  It  was 
very,  very  imitative." 

But  as  Yorkville  flourished  along  with  the  profiles  of  art- 
ists like  Ian  &  Sylvia,  Joni  Mitchell,  and  The  Mynah  Birds 
(featuring  the  unlikely  combination  of  Neil  Young  and 
Rick  James),  the  first  signs  of  social  unrest  began  to  set  the 
folkies  against  the  local  authorities. 

"As  more  and  more  people  were  drawn  to  Yorkville,  the 
place  where  it  was  all  happening,  cars  couldn't  even  get 
through.  The  city  was  totally  unable  to  fathom  what  the 
hell  was  going  on,  and  the  Toronto  Police  force  at  that  time 
was  as  WASP  an  institution  as  you  can  find." 

Once  the  British  Invasion  swept  North  America, 
Yorkville  followed  suit,  translating  its  sound  and  style  to  fit 
the  changing  tastes.  "There  was  a  band  called  Kensington 
Market  who  played  with  a  Union 
Jack  hung  over  the  front  of  their 
drum  kit.  And  the  closest  they'd 
been  to  England  was  Whitby,  On- 
tario for  a  one-night  gig!" 

It  was  only  with  the  take  off  of 
psychedelia  shortly  thereafter  that 
local  highlights  became  abundant: 
Jefferson  Airplane  touched  down 
for  a  free  show  at  Nathan  Phillips 
Square,  Kensington  Market  soon 
morphed  into  an  artful  psych- 
rock  outfit,  and  their  debut  album 
Avenue  Road  was  declared  by  The 
Globe  and  Mail  one  of  the  greatest 
Canadian  records  of  all  time,  and 
Buffy  Sainte-Marie's  performance 
at  a  love-in  at  Queen's  Park  made 
her  the  darling  of  Toronto. 

But  the  perils  of  the  '60s  were  be- 
ginning to  sweep  North  America, 
and  Toronto  was  no  exception. 
Speed  and  heroin  arrived  in  the 
summer  of  1968,  by  which  time  mo- 
torcycle gangs  like  the  Vagabonds 
had  infiltrated  the  neighbourhood. 
Yet  it  was  a  different  sort  of  enemy 
that  sparked  the  beginning  of  the 

end  for  Yorkville:  an  outbreak  of  hepatitis.  Fifty  cases  were 
reported  in  downtown  hospitals,  and,  according  to  Flohil, 
"It  empfied  Yorkville  literally  overnight.  Suddenly  the  city 
health  department  said  that  hepatitis  was  rife.  Business 
stopped  overnight,  and  that  really  was  the  end." 

Flohil  believes  that  scare  tactics  were  partly  to  blame. 
"Of  course  the  newspapers  jump  in  on  something  like  this. 
And  there  are  angry  parents  in  Scarborough  wondering 
what  their  children  are  doing — well,  their  children  are  in 
Yorkville  smoking  dope  and  listening  to  folkies." 

The  hepafitis  scare  was  just  the  first  indication  that  the 
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couldn't  last  forever. 

By  1970,  nearly  all  the  flower 
children  had  moved  to  nearby  Rochdale 
College  (the  structure  of  which  stills  stands 
at  the  comer  of  Huron  and  Blooi),  a  drug-laden  i 
co-op  residence  and  experiment  in  alternative 
education.  Worst  of  all,  Yorkville's  biggest  stars 
(Joni  MitcheU,  Neil  Yovmg,  Gordon  lightfoot)  had 
achieved  massive  success  south  of  the  border,  and,  as 
many  Canadians  who  conquer  the  U.S.  do,  they  weren't 
coming  back. 

To  Flohil,  the  gentrification  that  swept  through  the 
neighbourhood  was  seemingly  inevitable.  "The  Yorkville 
thing  peaked — ^just  as  the  Queen  Street  scene  has  peaked, 
and  is  moving  somewhere  else.  What's  happened  on  Queen 
between  University  and  Spadina  is  absolutely  parallel  [to 
Yorkville],  says  Flohil.  "In  comes  the  Gap,  there  goes  the 
neighbourhood." 

Hippie  Yorkville  was  dead,  and  famed  real  estate  devel- 
oper Richard  Wookey  was  working  to  ensure  that  Prada 
and  Chanel  were  on  their  way.  Whether  this  was  a  consola- 
fion  prize  or  a  saving  grace  is  a  matter  of  opinion. 

A  present-day  visit  to  Isaacs'  spacious  condo  is  anoth- 
er reminder  of  how  much  the  area  has  changed.  He  still 
lives  in  the  neighbourhood,  but 
he's  now  perched  above  Yorkville 
on  the  46th  floor  of  the  Manulife 
Centre.  The  walls  are  lined  with 
his  favourite  works  by  his  closest 
friends,  a  lasting  testament  to  a 
faded  counterculture. 


THE  AFTER-EFFECTS  of  the 
Yorkville  scene  spawned  a  num- 
ber of  outdoor  music  festivals  in 
the  city,  one  of  which  was  the  To- 
ronto Rock  'N'  Roll  Revival.  Held 
at  Varsity  Stadium  in  September 
1969,  the  show  was  headlined  by 
John  Lennon's  Plastic  Ono  Band, 
and  it  was  a  resounding  success. 
Suddenly,  folk  and  psychedelia 
had  become  big  business,  leaving 
many  of  Toronto's  smaller  bands 
on  the  outside  looking  in. 

By  the  early  to  mid-'70s,  Gary 
Topp  had  hosted  a  number  of  im- 
portant local  shows,  including  the 
debut  of  Rough  Trade  at  the  Dan- 
forth's  Roxy  and  Captain  Beef- 
heart  at  Convocation  Hall,  which  he  calls  "probably  one  of 
the  worst  concerts  in  Toronto  history."  The  Captain's  band 
had  quit  on  him  at  the  last  minute,  and  their  replacements 
were  less  than  stellar,  but  Topp  felt  a  rush  from  live  music 
that  his  career  as  a  film  presenter  couldn't  match. 

He  was  screening  films  at  the  New  Yorker  Theatre  (now 
Yonge  Street's  Panasonic  Theatre)  when  he  got  his  hands 
on  a  copy  of  New  York  filmmaker  Amos  Poe's  The  Blank 
Generation,  which  featured  silent  footage  of  early  punk 
bands  playing  live  at  Manhattan's  famed  CBGB. 
Topp  was  inspired.  "I  wanted  to  bring  these  bands  to  To- 


ronto," he  says,  "because  not  many  people  here  had  heard 
of  them.  So  we  built  a  big  stage  in  front  of  the  screen,  and 
I  went  to  an  agent. ..and  I  said,  'you  ever  heard  of  a  band 
called  The  Ramones?'  'No.'  And  I  said,  'Well,  can  you  find 
them?'" 

Toronto  music  journalist  Liz  Worth  is  the  author  of  the 
forthcoming  book  Treat  Me  Like  Dirt:  An  Oral  History  of 
Punk  in  Toronto  and  Beyond.  "For  a  lot  of  people,  the  genesis 
for  the  Toronto  punk  scene  was  the  Ramones  show  at  the 
New  Yorker  Theatre  in  1976,"  she  says.  "It  was  [the  first 
moment]  they  noticed  that  there  were  a  lot  of  people  into 
the  same  type  of  music  and  fashion."  A  new  scene  had 
been  born  overnight. 

Topp  and  his  business  partner  Gary  Cormier  became 
known  as  The  Garys — and  their  work  from  1976  forward 
laid  the  groundwork  for  the  alternative  concert  business  in 
Toronto  as  we  know  it. 

Worth  believes  The  Garys  were  "really  visionary  in  that 
way.  They  were  tuned  into  stuff  that  was  going  on  else- 
where, stuff  that  no  other  Toronto  venues  were  doing." 

Yet  despite  having  all  the  right  elements,  the  Toronto 
punk  scene  couldn't  seem  to  get  itself  off  the  ground.  Worth 
recounts  the  history  of  Toronto's  first  punk  club,  the  Crash 
'n'  Burn,  which  opened  up  in  the  summer  of  1977. 

"It's  the  fabled  Toronto  punk  rock  venue,"  says  Worth. 
"It  was  interesting  because  it  was  started  by  The  Diodes, 
but  [operated]  by  a  group  of  people  in  the  scene.  It  was  a 
very  small,  DIY  thing — they  would  only  get  a  liquor  per- 
mit on  the  weekends  so  everything  was  legitimate.  But  it 
was  really  short  lived — it  only  lasted  one  summer,  and  by 
August  1977  it  was  done."  The  Diodes  and  their  cronies 
had  been  evicted. 

The  Crash  'n'  Burn  was  one  of  many  failed  ventures  in 
a  Toronto  scene  that  seemed  to  false  start  every  time  the 
movement  gained  momentum.  Worth  puts  some  of  the 
blame  on  the  media  for  their  continued  lack  of  support: 
"The  Toronto  media  was  not  extremely  supportive  of  it — 
for  the  most  part  it  was  kind  of  a  field  day.  They  thought 
of  it  as  something  so  extravagant  and  strange,  and  they  re- 
ally wanted  to  make  a  spectacle  of  it,  which  doesn't  help  the 
public's  perception." 

She  mentions  a  video  clip  on  the  CBC  website  featuring 
an  interview  with  The  Viletones,  Teenage  Head,  and  Mi- 
chael Jordana.  "It's  interesting  to  see  how  the  media  is  re- 
acting [to  punk].  The  reporter  is  telling  them  that  they've 
created  a  generation  gap,  even  between  people  in  their  own 
generation." 
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Meanwhile,  The  Garys  moved  their  operation  to  the 
Horseshoe  Tavern  in  1978  for  eight  successful  months — 
until  the  owners  pulled  the  plug  on  them. 

"They  lied  to  us  and  said  they  wanted  to  go  back  to  coun- 
try, but  I  think  they  just  wanted  to  do  it  on  their  own." 

The  Horseshoe's  decision  to  turn  its  back  on  punk  was 
immortalized  by  Colin  Brunton  in  the  documentary  The 
Last  Pogo,  which  chronicles  what  was  then  billed  as  "the  last 
punk  rock  concert"  in  Toronto. 

Lesser  known  is  Saturday  night's  event.  The  Last  Bound- 
up,  which  starred  The  Garys'  favourites  Rough  Trade  and 
The  Everglades. 

Despite  the  repeated  attempts  to  shut  it  down,  Toronto 
punk  survived,  and  The  Garys  moved  in  1980  to  the  Edge,  a 
Ryerson  student  pub  at  Gerrard  and  Church. 

Though  it  was  rife  with  struggles,  Topp  looks  back  on 
these  formative  years  fondly.  "At  the  time  when  this  all 
started  it  was  exciting  because  people  were. .  .developing 
their  own  styles.  We  were  giving  all  these  kids  a  place  to 
develop  and  to  perform.  They  might  not  have  all  been  the 
best  musicians,  but  the  energy  they  showed  was  better 
than  anything." 


BY  1983,  THE  GARYS'  WORK  bringing  in  high-profile 
acts  from  out  of  town  had  hit  mythic  proportions,  and  the 
local  scene  was  desperate  for  renewal. 

"They  had  moved  up  from  running  venues  like  the  Edge 
and  the  Horseshoe,"  says  William  New,  a  Toronto  scene  vet- 
eran and  current  part-time  student  in  the  English  depart- 
ment. (Look  out  for  him  in  your  detective  fiction  class.)  "By 
the  time  I  started  doing  shows  in  '83,  [The  Garys]  were... I 
hate  to  say  'mainstream,'  but  the  small  bands  that  they  had 
championed  like  the  Talking  Heads  or  The  Police  were  do- 
ing stadium  shows." 

Like  most  great  inventions,  New's  famed  concert  series, 
Elvis  Mondays,  was  the  product  of  necessity.  It  started  as 
a  weekend-long  opportunity  for  his  band  to  play  Queen 
Street's  Beverly  Tavern,  a  small  bar  frequented  by  art 
school  kids  from  the  OCA  (now  OCAD .  When  New 
agreed  to  transform  his  successful  event  into  a  weekly 
showcase,  he  unknowingly  set  himself  up  for  a  lifetime 
of  nurturing  emerging  Toronto  bands.  "We  thought  it  was 
going  to  be  a  one-off,  but  it  ended  up  being  a  label  that's 
lasted  for  25  years." 

While  the  continued  success  of  Elvis  Mondays  has  ce- 
mented New's  legacy,  he  balks  at  the  notion  that  he  picked 
up  the  mantle  of  local  scene  pioneer  from  The  Garys,  be- 
cause as  he  sees  it,  they  had  very  different  goals.  "Those 
guys  were  bookers  doing  touring  acts,  which  was  a  much 
different  approach  from  what  I  was  doing,  which  was  com- 
pletely a  local  scene." 

New  argues  that  a  local  scene  existed,  but  it  wasn't  ex- 
actly thriving.  He  lists  off  no  more  than  eight  venues  where 


a  new  band  could  get  a  gig.  "There  were  places  to  play,"  he 
says,  "but  they  weren't  necessarily  alternative  venues." 

It  was  this  lack  of  options  that  forced  New  to  take  Elvis 
Mondays  west  to  Parkdale,  which  at  that  time  was  a  far  cry 
from  the  gentrified  enclave  it  is  today. 

"People  had  tried  doing  shows  at  the  Drake  Hotel  on  and 
off  since  the  '70s.  When  I  was  given  the  opportunity  to  book 
the  Drake  in  '92,  I  took  it  because  I  thought  it  might  have 
potential,  but  I  really  wasn't  convinced  that  it  would  work. 
So  I  was  quite  surprised  when  it  did  quite  well." 

Local  musician  and  promoter  Jonny  Dovercourt  considers 
the  early  days  of  Elvis  Mondays  at  the  Drake  to  be  a  forma- 
tive experience:  "It  was  the  first  time  I  discovered  noisy  mu- 
sic in  Toronto.  But  that  neighbourhood  was  the  Wild  West. 
I  couldn't  get  anyone  from  university  to  get  on  the  streetcar 
to  go  that  far  west  to  see  bands — I  had  to  go  myself.  It  was 
sketchy,  but  I  liked  it." 

While  the  Drake  closed  in  1993  due  to  a  mortgage  gone 
bad,  New's  early  days  there  make 
him  partially  responsible  for  invent- 
ing Parkdale  as  a  place  where  bands 
could  grow. 

He's  modest  about  Elvis  Mon- 
days' contribution  to  Toronto  scene, 
calling  it  "a  place  to  play  and  be  seen 
for  a  couple  generations  of  bands. 
Having  said  that,  it's  just  a  Monday 
night  in  a  small  bar,  so  its  impact 
was  limited  by  its  humility." 

The  mid-'80s  saw  the  rise  of  metal, 
and  a  burgeoning  scene  was  born  in 
a  string  of  Yonge  Street  venues  be- 
tween Bloor  and  Wellesley.  The  rise 
of  this  decadent  musical  aesthetic 
seems  like  a  macho  antidote  to  the 
minimalist  punk  and  new  wave 
acts  nurtured  by  Elvis  Mondays, 
but  New  downplays  any  sense  of  ri- 
valry, claiming  that  the  metal  scene 
"had  very  little  to  do  with  what  was 
happening  on  Queen  Street — it  was 
a  completely  different  milieu." 

But  with  the  early-'90s  grunge 
boom,  interest  in  metal  slowed  significantly,  and  the  local 
scene  failed  to  catch  up.  By  the  time  the  Gasworks  (where 
legend  has  it  a  teenage  Sebastian  Bach  was  discovered  han- 
dling front  man  duties  for  a  band  called  Kid  Wikkid)  shut 
down  in  1993,  Toronto's  music  scene  had  degenerated  into  a 
place  where  local  bands  could  barely  get  off  the  ground. 


THERE  IS  A  MISSION  STATEMENT  AT  THE  TOP  OF 
www.wavelengthtoronto.com,  written  by  founder  Jonny 
Dovercourt.  It  reads:  "Wavelength  is  a  weekly  live  music  se- 


'You'd  put  on  local 
shows  and  it  was  a 
big  success  if  you 

got  more 
than  50  people  to 
come.  In  the  local 
scene,  it  seemed 

like  everyone 
was  fighting  over 
scraps.  Things  just 
weren't  happening.' 


ries  based  in  Toronto.  It  was  founded  in  late  1999  by  a  loose 
collective  of  frustrated  yet  hopeful  independent  musicians 
trying  breathe  some  life  into  some  of  the  darker  corners  of 
Toronto's  perpetually  overlooked  indie  music  scene." 

A  decade  removed  from  the  writing  of  that  paragraph, 
Dovercourt  laughs  the  description  off,  dismissing  it  as  ir- 
relevant. But  his  attitude  looking  back  is  perhaps  the  best 
indicator  of  how  much  things  have  changed  for  the  better 
in  the  local  music  scene  since  the  early  '90s. 

"It's  hard  to  put  into  context  where  we  don't  sound  like 
huge  whiners,"  he  says.  "It's  not  like  there  wasn't  a  Toronto 
indie  scene — it  definitely  existed  and  people  were  aware  of 
it.  But  I  was  [left  wondering],  'where  are  our  heroes?'" 

Dovercourt,  a  former  U  of  T  student  and  UC  Gargoyle 
editor-in-chief,  went  on  to  describe  the  frustration  that  he 
felt  as  a  struggling  local  artist. 

"Being  a  local  band  in  the  early  '90s,  just  getting  a  gig 
was  hard  enough,  but  getting  beyond  that  to  how  to  tour 
and  get  our  records  out — it  seemed 
impossible.  It  was  mystifying  how 
bands  we  looked  up  to  did  it.  That 
was  what  it  was  like  for  most  of  the 
'90s." 

"It  seemed  like  it  was  really  hard 
to  break  out  beyond  that  little  circle. 
Everyone  would  try  to  tour  and 
they'd  come  home  broke.  You'd 
put  on  local  shows  and  it  was  a 
big  success  if  you  got  more  than  50 
people  to  come.  In  the  local  scene, 
it  seemed  like  everyone  was  fight- 
ing over  scraps.  Things  just  weren't 
happening." 

"But  we  were  still  trying  to  play 
that  game,  even  though  we  didn't 
believe  in  it." 

Noah  Mintz  started  the  band 
hHead  with  Broken  Social  Scene's 
Brendan  Canning  at  Brock  Univer- 
sity. When  they  relocated  the  band 
to  Toronto  in  1991,  they  too  fouiid 
that  opportunities  were  scarce.  "I 
can't  think  of  any  independent  la- 
bels that  were  doing  well  in  the  early  '90s,"  says  Mintz.  "DJ 
culture  took  over  for  a  while.  Dance  music  was  doing  really 
well  and  indie  rock  was  going  through  a  transition." 

In  September  1999,  a  meeting  of  frustrated  but  hopeful 
musicians  was  called,  and  Wavelength  was  the  outcome. 
It  started  as  a  zine,  but  soon  transitioned  into  live  shows 
held  every  Sunday  night  at  Ted's  Wrecking  Yard  at  Col- 
lege and  Euclid. 

To  Dovercourt,  its  mission  was  to  make  up  for  a  lack  of 
excitement  in  the  scene,  and  to  "bring  things  together  that 
you  wouldn't  normally  see  on  the  same  bill.  You'd  go  out  to 
El  Mocambo  or  Sneaky  Dee's  and  you'd  see  the  same  three 
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bands  playing  together  who  were  all  friends.  To  me  that  was 
symbolic  of  Toronto,  of  the  coldness  it  used  to  have." 

"A  lot  of  people  say  Wavelength  created  a  sense  of  focus  for 
this  community  that  was  coming  up  and  starting  to  discover 
itself.  Suddenly  the  music  scene  became  accessible  to  itself." 

Ted's  Wrecking  Yard  closed  down  in  the  fall  of  2001,  and 
Wavelength  made  a  brief  stopover  at  Lee's  Palace  before 
moving  to  Sneaky  Dee's  in  May  2002,  where  it's  been  ever 
since. 

Around  the  time  that  the  Wavelength  music  series 
kicked  off,  a  massive  change  happened  in  the  mu- 
sic scene — one  that  saw  Toronto  bands  begin  to 
turn  away  from  traditional  methods  and  take 
matters  into  their  own  hands.  It  was  the 
beginning  of  a  trend  that  would  carry 
into  the  present  day. 


AFTER  THE  SUCCESS  of  Dover- 
court's  Wavelength  and  other  music 
series  like  it,  the  doors  soon  opened 
for  an  exciting  and  influential  new 
generation  of  Toronto  indie  bands, 
several  of  which  were  comprised 
of  a  group  of  kids  from  U  of  T.  This 
group,  which  included  Joel  Gibb  of 
the  Hidden  Cameras,  pla3m'right 
and  Republic  of  Safety  singer  Mag- 
gie MacDonald,  and  Barcelona  Pavil- 
ion founder  Steve  Kado,  who  came 
together  under  a  concept  called  the 
Bad  Bands  Revolution — a  group  of 
local  bands  who  stressed  audience 
participation  ahead  of  technical  skill 
and  musical  aptitude. 


This  philosophy  implied  that  not  only  was  music  a  do-it- 
yourself  venture,  but  also  that  anyone  who  wanted  to  was 
capable  of  making  it.  This  distinction  was  a  central  tenet  in 
the  creation  of  Blocks  Recording  Club.  Conceptualized  by 
Kado  and  Mark  McLean  of  The  Sick  Lipstick,  Blocks  is  a 
record  label  that  functions  as  a  workers'  co-op  instead  of  a 
business. 

Former  Blocks  president  and  Bad  Bands  member  Katarina 
GUgorijevic  describes  Blocks  as  "a  local  commuruty  of  musi- 
cians who  wanted  to  be  involved  with  helping  each  other  put 
out  records.  We  wanted  to  put  the  means  of  production  into 
the  hands  of  the  musicians  themselves,  because  it's  not 
actually  that  hard  to  figure  out.  Just  because 
you're  a  musician  doesn't  mean  you 
can't  also  figure  out  a  budget 
for  a  record." 


"A  lot  of  bands  have  learned  how  to  do  stuff  on  their 
own  that  otherwise  they  wouldn't  have  experience  with. 
At  a  normal  record  label,  you  don't  get  the  chance  to  go 
through  the  process  every  step  of  the  way." 

Blocks  is  now  a  label  on  the  vanguard  of  our  city's  musi- 
cal progression.  They've  since  turned  part  of  their  atten- 
tion to  releasing  records  on  vinyl,  the  only  physical  format 
that's  seen  dramatic  increases  in  sales  over  the  course  of 
the  last  year. 

GUgorijevic  rightly  believes  that  Blocks  has  made  a  posi- 
tive impact  on  the  Toronto  scene.  "I  think  a  lot  of  the  things 
that  have  happened  over  the  past  eight  or  nine  years  in  To- 
ronto have  significantly  affected  artists'  attitudes  towards 
what  they  can  do  to  put  out  their  own  stuff." 

"People  who  have  interacted  with  Blocks  have  been  af- 
fected by  the  approach  that  we  take.  I've  seen  a  lot  of  local 
artists  begin  to  take  matters  into  their  own  hands  They've 
seen  other  people  do  it,  and  they  understand  that  these 
things  don't  have  to  be  as  intimidating  as  they  seem." 

Elvis  Mondays,  Wavelength,  Blocks,  and  the 
like  have  created  the  most  important  el- 
ement of  a  healthy  music  scene — a  sup- 
port system  that  nurtures  creativity.  The 
results  are  all  around  us,  and  William 
New  is  right  to  call  it  an  embarrassment 
of  riches.    The  strength  of  the  scene 
proves  fifty  years  of  hard  work  hasn't 
fallen  on  deaf  ears.* 


Parkddle 
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Toronto  disco-revivalists  Foxfire  have  their  own  docunnentary  crew,  props  f  ronn  Broken  Social 
Scene,  and  have  opened  for  IVIGIVIT.  So  why  did  only  three  people  come  to  their  show  in  Ottawa? 
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Neil  Rankin:  "It's  a  seven-person 
marriage  and  we're  partly  staying 
together  for  the  kids ' 


"I  feel  the  same  way  about  disco  as  I  do  about  herpes." 
—Hunter  S.  Thompson 


THE  FIRST  TIME  I  MEET  NEIL  RANKIN,  HE'S  URINATING  OUTSIDE  OF 
A  HOUSE  NEAR  DUNDAS  AND  OSSINGTON,  having  his  photo  taken.  It's 
four  in  the  morning  in  early  June  of  2008,  and  this  is  the  unofficial  "after  party" 
for  Toronto  disco-revivalists  Foxfire's  (formerly  Foxfire  Forest)  show  at  Wrongbar. 
Alongside  a  hundred  drunk  concert-goers  (including  Broken  Social  Scene's  Kevin  Drew), 
I  observed  a  then  22-year-old  Neil,  clad  in  ski  goggles,  an  eye  patch,  and  black  bondage 
gear,  slithering  over  backup  singer/ex-flame  Hannah  Krapivinsky,  bellowing  in  his  dra- 
matic, lounge-singer  vibrato:  "Anrmndddd  my  name  is  Rael!" 

I  don't  know  Neil  personally,  but  I've  already  seen  him  shirtless,  tongue-kissing  ran- 
dom strangers,  and  lamenting  his  on-again-of  f-again  relationship  with  Ghost  Is  Dancing 
piaiust  Leslie  Davies.  Now  I'm  observing  him  stream  a  clean  flow  of  urine  across  a  chain- 
Unk  fence,  hand  cocked  on  skinny  hip,  posing  for  a  photo.  Zipping  up  his  tight  leather 
pants,  Neil  gallops  across  the  side  street,  dodging  an  errant  bicyclist  as  a  black  cat  zips  by. 
"Pick  it  up!"  photographer  Norman  Wong  instructs.  Neil  scoops  the  mewing  stray  into 
his  arms.  "Fuck!"  he  screams,  dropping  the  cat  on  the  ground.  "He  scratched  me!"  With  a 
broad  sway  of  his  arms  that  recalls  Buster  Keaton,  Neil  pratfalls  to  the  grotind  and  starts 
doing  pushups. 

Normally  I  would  never  get  invited  to  a  party  like  this — full  of  good  looking  Amer- 
ican Apparel  employees  and  mustachioed  bassists  procuring  FBR  tall  boys  from  a  be- 
speckled  Justin  Peroff.  But  being  with  the  band,  as  I  will  soon  learn,  is  a  secret  backstage 
pass.  You  walk  taller,  prouder,  and  have  access  to  better  drugs  and  hotter  sex  partners. 
You  don't  have  to  make  plans,  because  the  band  makes  them  for  you.  Though  they  doth 
protest,  this  is  probably  why  people  become  roadies,  and  this  is  probably  why  rock  jour- 
nalists sweat  out  the  low  pay  and  imcertain  future.  You  are  with  the  band.  And  when  you 
are  with  the  band,  you  exist. 

At  this  point  in  time  though.  Foxfire  only  has  a  terse,  robotic  missive  streaming 
on  their  MySpace  page  instead  of  real  songs,  and  there's  no  recorded  album  to  speak 
of.  They  have  amassed  buzz  and  a  sizeable  following  through  sheer  will,  with  acco- 
lades from  Broken  Social  Scene  founder  Brendan  Canning  (who  thanks  the  band  on  his 
solo  album.  Something  For  All  Of  Us..),  and  Rosedale  Heights  Collegiate  classmates  Spiral 
Beach,  whose  guitarist  Airick  Woodhead  has  missed  only  two  of  Foxfire's  hometown 
performances.  "I  always  knew  Neil  would  start  a  band,"  says  Woodhead,  "I  just  thought 
it  would  be  sooner." 


Observing  them  for  the  first  time  at 
Wrongbar,  I'm  struck  by  Foxfire's  keen  sense 
of  disco  chic.  The  stage  is  littered  with  seven 
bandmates  dressed  in  black  S&M  gear,  as  Neil 

Eelvic  thrusts  to  the  viscous  bass  lines.  Red- 
eaded  back  up  singer  Hannah  does  Donna 
Summer  as  Valerie  BertinelU,  exclaiming  back- 
stage in  her  smoky  Valleygirl  speech:  "Yah,  I'm 
so  excited  for  this  show,  it's  going  to  be  so  rad. 
We  have  a  smoke  machine.  Neil — ^where  the 
fuck  is  the  smoke  machine?" 

My  chicken  scratch  reads:  "There  are  sev- 
en members  onstage,  and  that  is  a  lot.  I  hope 
those  are  not  real  leather  pants." 

"Q:  Who  does  this  guy  think  he  is?  A:  He 
thinks  he's  Neil  Rankin." 

THE  SAGA  OF  FOXFIRE  BEGINS  IN  THE 
STRANGE  TRANSIT  HUB  OF  MAIN  AND 
DANFORTH;  a  neighborhood  Neil  deems 
"the  cusp  of  Toronto."  A  recent  high  school 
graduate,  Rankin  was  eager  to  put  ms  theatri- 
cal singing  style  to  use,  after  playing  Dr  Frank 
N.  Furter  in  a  Rosedale  production  of  The 
Rocky  Horror  Picture  Show.  Recruiting  guitar- 
ist/Swedish model  Anna  Edwards  from  across 
the  street,  the  two  met  for  folksy  jam  sessions 
in  their  parent's  basements,  but  it  didn't  match 
the  James  Brown  image  in  Neil's  mind. 

"I  basically  had  fne  idea  of  putting  togeth- 
er a  full-fledged  band,  three  backup  singers, 
and  a  horn  section,"  says  Neil,  chugging  down 
beers  in  January  at  Kensington  Market  bar 
Ronnie's  Local  67.  "That  was  my  vision — get 
the  backup  singers,  break  out  the  horn  section, 
and  it  ended  up  being  two  backup  singers  and 
a  drummer.  And  then  I  just  didn't  know  where 
to  go  from  there." 

Neil  had  struck  up  an  acquaintance  with 
Hannah  while  touring  her  around  Rosedale 
as  a  Grade  8  student.  Forced  to  travel  the  Deep 
South  together  as  part  of  Rosedale's  music 
program  (Hannah  recorded  demos  at  the  in- 
famous Sun  Records,  while  Neil  laid  down  a 
cover  of  Bowie's  "Young  Americans"),  the  two 
were  poised  to  date  imtil  Neil's  "unspeakable 
act"  (threatening  suicide)  killed  their  almost- 
romance. 

"I  just  got  drunk  and  acted  like  a  fool — 
what  else  is  new  for  me?"  reveals  NeU.  "But  I 
think  she  didn't  really  know  I  had  that  in  me. 
But  high  school,  as  much  as  people  are  always 
like,  'it's  hard' — it  is  hard.  Somebody's  always 


watching  you  and  judging  you,  and  you've  got 
to  try  to  be  yourself — ^but  you  don't  even  know 
who  you  are  yet.  So  Hannah  and  I  needed  to 
give  each  other  space,  figure  ourselves  out  a 
little  more,  and  then  we  were  able  to  come  back 
together  And  when  we  were  friends  again,  it 
felt  like  we  were  really  friends." 

Recalls  Hannah,  "Neil  wanted  to  be 
friends  again,  and  when  Neil  wants  to  be 
friends. .  .he  really  won't  just  leave  you  alone." 

Reunited  for  good,  Neil  recruited  the  clas- 
sically-trained Hannah  to  serve  as  his  backup 
singer.  As  additional  eye  candy,  he  also  asked 
Ryerson  dance  student  Monica  Bettson — Han- 
nah's best  friend  and  Neil's  new  GF.  While  Neil 
would  date  Monica  for  the  next  two  years,  Han- 
nah wins  the  ex-match  by  math  alone.  Three 
of  Foxfire's  current  lineup  are  ex-boyfriends: 
there's  Neil,  drummer  Sean  Dimal  (who  Han- 
nah dated  for  a  year  during  a  stint  in  Toronto's 
big  band),  and  guitarist  Alex  Ralph — ^her  first 
boyfriend  and  paramour  of  three  years.  Ac- 
cording to  Hannah,  Alex  used  to  crash  on  her 
couch  and  eat  breakfast  with  her  family  the 
next  morning,  as  Haimah's  mom  braided  their 
hair  in  time  for  school. 

"Maybe  it  should  feel  weird,  but  it  doesn't 
feel  weird,"  says  Hannah.  "I  think  because  each 
of  them  were  such  a  big  part  of  my  life  when  I 
was  dating  them,  it  was  never  'this  is  my  ex- 
boyfriend,'  it's  just  Alex,  or  Sean,  or  Neil."  Aside 
from  their  driving  basslines.  Foxfire  has  little 
in  common  with  Fleetwood  Mac,  though  Neil 
admits  to  a  certain  temptation — one  Norman 
Wong  witnessed  as  Neil  and  Harmah  made 
out  on  tour  in  Niagara  Falls. 

Says  Neil,  '"mere  are  days  where  both  of 
us  are  more  into  each  other  than  we  should  be 
as  friends,  but  I  think  that  it's  inevitable.  Espe- 
cially with  close  friends,  you  see  things  that 
you  really  like  about  that  person,  and  maybe 
one  day  they  walk  in  and  you  say,  'Hey,  wow, 
she  looks  amazing  today'  or  'You  look  great 
and  I  really. . .  wanna  kiss  your  face.'  And  then 
other  days,  just  like  in  any  work,  it's  like  'I  can't 
stand  you,  you're  irritating  me  so  much.'" 

"But  it  never  gets  awkward.  It  never  gets 
to  the  point  where  like,  I  feel  threatened  or  any- 
thing. [I  know]  that  we  can  be  friends,  and  still 
have  this  [flirtation].  But  I  don't  know  if  there's 
anything  serious  there  anymore." 

After  adding  trumpet  player  Andre  Lowy 
(a  former  member  of  ska  outfit  Makeshift  He- 


{Page  78  from  top  left)  Foxfire  girls:  Hannah  Krapivinsky  (vocals) 
and  Anna  Edwards  (guitar)  and  Foxfire  boys:  Andre  Lowy  (trumpet), 
Sean  Dunal  (drums),  Neil  Rankin  (vocals),  Alex  Ralph  (guitar),  and  Joe 
Elaschuk;  Hannah  onstage  in  Montreal;  Sean  in  the  eye  of  the  tiger  at 
band  practice;  Neil  poses  for  the  camera  for  an  exclusive  Varsity  photo 
shoot;  Foxfire  rehearsing  at  their  Queen  and  Portland  practice  space. 

{Page  19  from  top  left)  Neil  pisses  the  night  away  at  a  house  party  near 
Dundas  and  Ossington;  tortured  bandmates  Hannah  and  Neil  rekindle 
their  love  affair  on  the  urine-soaked  streets  of  Montreal;  Neil  puts  the 
moves  on  Joe,  Hannah,  Anna,  and  an  unidentified  monster. 
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roes)  and  bassist  Joe  Elaschuk  to  the  mix,  the  former 
Foxfire  Forest  (named  after  the  bioluminescence  pro- 
cess, not  the  Internet  server)  recorded  a  self-produced 
LP  and  proceeded  to  play  the  Drake,  Whippersnap- 
per  Gallery,  and  Sneaky  Dee's  as  nine-person  power 
pop.  Though  their  debut  album  shows  glimpses 
of  Foxfire's  disco  leanings  with  the  crass  "Such  A 
Quandary,  Dirty  Laundry,"  the  remaining  tracks 
meld  brusque  Strokes  guitar  riffs  with  emulsified 
brass  and  saxophone  solos — a  triumphant,  schlocky 
mess.  But  is  incongruity  the  best  way  to  set  Toronto's 
indie  scene  on  fire?  Not  according  to  NOW  reviewer 
Joshua  Errett.  In  a  critique  of  the  band's  2007  CMW 
showcase  at  the  Dakota  Tavern,  Errett  writes: 

"With  the  he-she  back-and-forth  plus  horns/ 
keys  and  more  than  five  people  onstage.  Foxfire  are 
but  a  glam  version  of  Stars.  And  just  like  Stars,  there's 
an  overly  theatrical  male  vocalist  who,  despite  all  his 
prancing  about  on  and  off  stage,  can't  steal  the  star 
from  his  band's  very  capable  female  vocalist." 

Harsh. 


IT'S  MY  FIRST  GIG  WITH  THE  BAND  AND  WE 
ARE  ON  OUR  WAY  TO... PETERBOROUGH?  As 

the  streetcar  pulls  up  to  Foxfire's  Queen  and  Portland 
practice  space,  we're  already  embroiled  in  a  crisis.  In 
preparation  for  their  appearance  at  coffee  shop  The 
Spill,  Foxfire  has  decided  to  perform  clad  all  in  gold. 
While  guitarist  Alex  will  end  up  in  a  woman's  dress, 
this  has  required  drummer  Sean  to  spray  paint  his 
tapered  jeans,  leading  to  a  glittering  permanent  out- 
line of  pants  on  the  studio  landing.  "The  landlord 
already  hates  us,"  says  Sean,  "this  could  put  us  over 
the  edge."  I  laugh  at  the  absurdity  of  the  situation, 
but  stop  when  a  dark  cloud  reaches  Sean's  baby-soft 
face.  "No,  seriously,  I  am  really  worried  about  this. 
We  could  lose,  like  everything." 

Recruited  through  a  Craigslist  open  casting  caU 
after  the  firing  of  drummer  Isaac  Anthony,  Sean  has 
the  declarative  charm  of  a  sleepy  six-year-old.  With  a 
vast  mane  of  thick  blonde  coils,  he's  the  hipster  ver- 
sion of  Animal — pounding  his  skins  with  the  manic 
concentration  of  an  international  student  cramming 
for  the  SATs.  He  is  sweet  and  pretematuraUy  laid 
back,  prone  to  removing  his  pants  in  public  with  the 
proud  urgency  of  a  toddler  touching  his  own  geni- 
tals. "My  life's  not  that  great — but  I  like  it,"  says  Sean, 
when  I  ask  him  about  living  at  home  with  his  par- 
ents in  Toronto's  West  End  and  working  American 
Apparel's  stock  room.  He  pauses,  deep  in  thought.  "I 
want  to  buy  some  alcohol  tonight — I  Uke,  need  it." 

Also  in  tow  is  Hannah's  father  Arkady,  who 
chauffeurs  half  of  Foxfire  in  his  beat-up  sedan.  To- 
gether we  watch  as  Hannah  poses  sensually  in  a 
gold  lame  halter  and  hot  pants  for  Norman's  camera 
outside  a  kitschy  Chinese  restaurant,  as  onlookers 
slow  their  steps  down  Peterborough's  main  drag. 
'T)o  you  think  your  daughter's  an  exhibitionist?"  I 
ask  Hm.  "Uh. .  .yes,"  he  answers  diplomatically.  "But 
she's  a  talented  one." 

An  hour  before  show  time.  Foxfire  cruises 
through  a  small  gallery  opening  across  the  street, 
stealing  skewers  of  fresh  fruit,  clad  in  glitter- 
ing spandex  en  route  to  a  perpetual  photo  shoot. 
"They're  the  next  big  thing  in  Toronto,"  assures 
Norman  to  a  head  scratching,  middle-aged  couple. 
"No — ^we  are  the  big  thing  in  Toronto,"  pronounces 
Sean.  If  s  a  rock  star  movie  moment,  as  is  the  show 
that  foUows  it.  With  thunderstorms  lighting  up  the 
windows  of  the  sparse,  tin-roofed  coffee  shop,  con- 
certgoers  frolic  in  the  rain  as  Hannah  and  NeU  jump 
into  the  crowd,  shaking  off  raindrops  to  tracks  like 
"Black  Light,  Dick  Fight,"  "Skyrocket,"  and  'Tranc- 
ing In  The  Drunk."  In  fact,  Peterborough  is  so  much 
fun  that  Norman,  Sean,  Neil,  Alex,  and  I  spend  the 
night — climbing  the  rooftop  of  the  art  gallery,  shot- 
gunning  beers,  and  dancing  to  Daft  Punk  remixes 
with  the  locals — eventually  crawling  into  bed  in  The 
Spill's  makeshift  upstairs  apartment  for  bands.  The 
air  is  scented  with  fried  American  cheese  (Alex  got 
hungry)  as  I  curl  up  next  to  Alex  and  Neil  in  sheets 
that  probably  haven't  been  washed  since  the  Carter 
admirustration.  Laughing  ourselves  to  sleep  with 
the  kind  of  mania  that  only  comes  with  staying  up 
all  night  in  90-degree  heat,  Neil  and  I  lie  next  to  eacn 
other,  nearly  spooning— although  in  retrospect,  it's 
probably  more  of  a  spork. 


ABOUT  TWO  WEEKS  LATER  AT  A  4  A.M. 
HOUSE  PARTY  ON  BATHURST  STREET,  I  run 

into  Brendan  Canning — the  group's  de  facto  mentor 
During  the  slow  start  to  his  solo  album  Something  For 
All  Of  Us...,  Canning  overheard  Foxfire  playing  in  the 
back  room  of  the  Cameron  House  in  tne  summer  of 
2007.  The  band's  music  reinvigorated  his  sense  that 
music  could  be  fun. 

"There's  no  real  grand  story  about  it,"  says  Can- 
ning in  a  later  phone  inter\'iew.  "I  just  really  dug 
them  and  all  their  anfics  and  matching  outfits.  They 
have  this  real  sense  of  exuberance,  and  that  goes  a 


Joe  Elaschuk:  "I'm  not  trying 

to  be  a  dictator...but  seven 
people  who  don't  agree  is  not  a 
democracy" 
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long  way.  I  mean  their  tunes  are  hilarious,  like  'Black 
Light  Dick  Fight,'  or  'Checking  RSP.'" 

But  if  a  band  wants  to  be  taken  seriously,  can't 
such  gimmickry  be  a  liability? 

"Well,  Kraftwerk  had  a  ginunick,  and  so  did 
Devo,"  Canning  reminds  me.  "That  song  on  [Fox- 
fire's] MySpace  page?  It's  not  so  bad.  In  fact,  it's  defi- 
nitely a  step  in  the  right  direction." 

Canvas  Media  publicist  Brendan  Bourke  thinks 
differently.  The  promoter  for  Feist,  Billy  Talent,  and 
the  Constantines,  Bourke  moved  from  New  York  to 
Toronto  to  start  up  local  label  Arts  &  Crafts,  and  feels 
that  Foxfire  "has  the  look  and  the  sound  to  go  far." 

"In  this  business,  many  talented  musicians 
have  gone  nowhere,  and  many  untalented  ones 
have  risen  to  the  top.  Foxfire  can  follow  in  the  foot- 
steps of  a  Scissor  Sisters,  or  an  Of  Montreal.  I  think 
the  next  step  for  them  is  first  and  foremost  getting 
some  material  recorded  that  they  are  happy  to  share 
with  the  public.  Self-release  a  single  or  an  EP,  some- 
thing the  band  can  take  to  online  and  select  print 
press  to  start  to  gamer  reviews,  for  booking  agents 
across  Canada  and  the  U.S.,  and  to  be  able  to  sell  at 
performances.  They  can  shop  this  material  to  record 
labels  around  the  world,  should  they  decide  to  take 
this  route,  or  apply  for  a  grant  from  the  Canadian 
government  should  they  want  to  record  and  self- 
release  a  full-length." 

"Success  is  based  entirely  on  the  band.  How 
badly  they  want  [it]  and  what  they  will  do  to  ob- 
tain [it].  It  will  be  hard  work.  This  is  a  very  image- 
forward  band.  You  are  not  going  to  attend  a  Foxfire 
show  and  not  remember  what  they  look  like,  or 
sound  like.  This  is  a  major  plus.  [But]  the  minus  is 
that  some  might  find  it  a  shtick." 

Foxfire's  image-driven  consciousness  is  some- 
thing even  the  band  members  can't  escape  from. 
After  all,  they  didn't  really  get  big  until  they  pub- 
lished their  photos  on  Facebook. 

"I  get  like  three  friend  requests  a  day  because 
of  Norman's  photos,"  says  Hannah.  "I  feel  like 
there's  this  whole  other  version  of  me  up  on  Face- 
book,  one  that  isn't  really  me  at  all."  But  as  a  singer 
bringing  disco  back,  isn't  there  pressure  to  live  up  to 
an  image  that's  already  been  created  for  you? 

"I  started  drinking  because  going  onstage  is  re- 
ally scary.  You  drink  because  it  makes  you  feel  less 
nervous,  and  you  can  have  more  fun  that  way,  and 
it's  easier  than  not  drinking. .  .plus,  when  you  play 
a  show  you  get  a  lot  of  free  drink  tickets  anyway," 
says  Hannah.  "But  I  don't  want  to  be  drinking  every 
night.  I  know  people  think  I'm  like  this  wild,  crazy 
partier — I'm  sure  that  there's  tons  of  rumours  about 
me,  I  know  people  are  talking  about  me  behind  my 
back.  But  at  this  point  in  my  life,  I  just  want  to  feel 
like  my  life  is  balanced — I  can  go  to  school  [after  a 
brief  stint  at  Sheridan's  musical  theafre  program, 
Harmah  has  re-enrolled  at  U  of  T  for  life  science],  I 
can  work  at  the  Queen  Mother,  I've  got  the  band.  I 
just  want  to  be  as  happy  as  possible." 

Bassist  Joe  is  more  candid  about  Hannah's 
fransformation: 

"When  Hannah  started  being  in  this  band,  she 
wasn't  exposed  to  a  lot  of  things — and  she  just  went 
crazy  for  a  while.  She  had  never  drarik  before,  she 
didn't  do  cool  stuff,  or  listen  to  cool  music — and  she 
just  overcompensated  all  the  time,  the  way  I  did 
when  I  was  17." 

"From  the  time  that  I  knew  her,  Hannah  ba- 
sically went  from  being  young,  naive,  and  sfraight 
laced,  to  an  aggressive  social  climber,  drug  addict, 
and  alcoholic  hipster." 


IT'S  NOW  MID-JULY  AND  FOXFIRE  IS  HIT- 
TING THE  ROAD  TO  PLAY  SHOWS  IN  MON- 
TREAL AND  OTTAWA.  Along  for  die  ride  is 
photographer  Norman,  myself,  and  a  documentary 
crew  comprised  of  three  Ryerson  film  graduates — 
a  full  media  team  for  a  band  who  currently  don't 
even  have  songs  on  their  MySpace  page. 

As  we  pull  into  dowmtown  Monfreal,  Hercu- 
les and  Love  Affair  blaring  on  the  stereo,  I  wonder 
what  expectations  the  band  has  for  this  brief,  two- 
gig  excursion — which  even  now,  as  they  search 
an  available  depanneur  for  booze  and  cigarettes, 
is  feeling  more  like  a  vacation.  We  spend  our  first 
night  in  Monfreal  dancing  at  Vinyl,  a  tiny  Saint 
Laurent  hole  in  the  wall,  smoking  on  the  stoop 

CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  TWENTY  EIGHT 


Hannah  In  rainbows,  live  in  Montreal; 
bandmates  and  friends  take  to  the  streets 
on  Rue  Saint-Dominique;  Foxfire  lets  it  all 
hang  out  at  a  Boogie  Nights  themed  photo 
shoot;  Joe,  Hannah,  Anna,  and  Sean  get 
cozy  at  Neil's  ex-girlfriend's  loft  near  the 
Concordia  campus. 
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Three  U  of  T  alumni 
who  made  it. 
Three  students  hungry 
to  get  there. 
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LITERATURE 

By  NAOMI  SKWARNA 


On  a  slushy  Tuesday  morning,  Toronto  author  Sheila  Heti  (The  Middle 
Stories,  Ticknor,  and  the  soon  to  be  released  How  Should  A  Person 
Be?)  and  U  of  T  English  specialist  Fan  Li  sit  down  to  toast  and  omelets 
at  Aunties  and  Uncles  to  talk  about  writing,  the  happiest  day,  and 
narrating  your  own  life. 


SHEILA  HETI:  So  you're  going  to  get  your 
BA  and  then  you're  done? 
FAN  LI:  I  would  like  to  be  in  an  MFA  pro- 
gram. And  the  chief  reason  isn't  because  the 
program  will  suddenly  catapult  me  to  fame, 
or  anything.  It's  more  like,  1  have  thousands 
of  dollars  of  bills,  and  I  don't  want  to  pay 
them — 

SHEILA:  Right.  So  you  want  to  keep  getting 
more  loans. 
[Laughter.] 

FAN:  By  the  way,  1  really  liked  The  Middle 
Stories. 

SHEILA:  Oh,  thanks! 

FAN:  They're  succinct — totally  unconven- 
tional. 1  really  liked  the  quirkiness.  1  don't 
know  if  that's  the  right  word.  A  lot  of  the 
stuff  that  we  read  in  class  is  ultimately  pretty 
conservative. 

SHEILA:  Who  are  you  reading? 
FAN:  1  don't  know... like  Life  of  Pi.  I  find 
meta-fiction  to  be  interesting.  There's  al- 
ways this  feeling  1  get  from  U  of  T  that  you 
can  never  get  too  experimental.  What  do 
you  think  of  it? 

SHEILA:  That's  why  I'm  a  little  afraid  of 
creative  writing  programs.  1  think  they 
always  try  to  make  any  student's  writing 
into  something  you've  already  read.  This 
book  that  I'm  just  finishing,  I've  probably 
had  20  people  read  it,  friends  of  mine,  at 
different  stages,  and  they'll  say  30  things. 


and  one  thing  will  be  really  useful.  With 
The  Middle  Stories  and  Ticknor,  I  didn't  re- 
ally care  if  anybody  read  them,  but  this 
book  1  really  want  people  to  read. 
FAN:  Were  you  always  tnis  confident  in  your 
writing? 

SHEILA:  Yeah.  It's  one  thing  that  1  feel  pretty 
sure  about — that  1  know  vmat  1  want  to  do, 
and  1  feel  like  1  tmderstand  writing,  to  the  de- 
gree that  1  feel  close  to  it,  or  something. 
FAN:  Where  do  you  think  writing  is  going? 
SHEILA:  1  don't  think  it  goes  anywhere — 
1  think  that's  kind  of  the  frustrating  thing 
about  writing.  It's  always  story — there  can  be 
these  little  branches,  but  the  current  always 
seems  to  be  about  story  being  the  central 
thing.  Do  you  think  it's  going  anywhere? 
FAN:  1  don't  know — 1  have  this  institutional- 
ized view  that  writing  in  retrospect  is  always 
measured  out  in  segments.  I'm  tired  of  post- 
modernism, fragmentation.  1  don't  want  to 
be  a  neoclassicist,  but  1  do  want  there  to  be 
a  point. 

SHEILA:  Most  mainstream  fiction  is  what 
you're  talking  about — very  conservative. 
It's  only  in  university  that  everything  really 
seems  postmodern.  1  think  really,  it's  prob- 
ably going  into  memoir,  if  anything.  People 
just  writing  about  their  own  lives  and  not 
making  things  up.  For  me,  to  see  the  writer 
take  some  kind  of  risk — ^yeah.  Any  writer 
that  does  that — 


FAN:  Now  there's  this  focus  on  meta-fic- 
tion and  how  stories  are  written.  Even  as 
1  walked  in,  1  grabbed  this  table  and  the 
server  [Zach]  was  like,  "What  are  you  guys 
doing?"  and  1  said,  "We're  interviewing  an 
author,  and  then  my  friend  [Naomi]  is  go- 
ing to  write  about  tne  interview"— he  was 
like,  "That's  very  meta." 

[The  food  arrives.] 
SHEILA:  That's  beautiful,  with  the  butter 
melting.  It's  like  a  photograph...  I  think 
of  YouTube,  Facebook,  Wikipedia — that's 
the  great  artwork  of  our  time.  It's  not  go- 
ing to  be  any  book,  it's  not  going  to  be  any 
painting.  It's  this  totally  democratic  cre- 
ation— a  kind  of  library  of  everything. 
FAN:  1  think  that's  actually  really  incredible. 

[Zach  approaches  the  table.] 
ZACH:  How  are  you  guys  doing. .  .how's 
the  interview  going? 
NAOMI  SKWARNA:  Super  good.  Do 
you  want  to  ask  a  question?  Do  you 
want  to  get  in  on  this  as  well? 
ZACH:  Um...are  you  excited  about  the 
rock  concert? 

SHEILA:  Always.  I  love  rocks. 

[Zach  exits.] 
FAN:  1  used  to  have  this  romanticized 
idea  about  what  a  writer  does,  he  lives 
in  la  la  land — he  has  such  a  great  life. 
But  every  single  writer  you  meet  sort  of 
bursts  that  bubble — 
SHEILA:  But  you  do  live  in  la  la  land 
and  have  a  wonderful  life! 
FAN:  Do  you  sort  of  ever  live  a  story  out 
in  your  head?  Like  transfer  what  you're 
doing  into  a  story? 

SHEILA  Much  less  than  I  used  to.  I  don't 


do  that  so  much,  no. 

FAN:  1  guess  that's  the  "mature  writer" 

thing. 

SHEILA:  1  don't  think  I  like  feeling  that 
way  anymore,  because  life  isn't  a  story. 
Life  isn't  fiction,  it's  really  life,  and  to 
minimize  life  into  just  being  a  story — it 
makes  an  object  out  of  your  life.  It  makes 
you  into  a  character,  and  you're  not  a 
character,  you're  just  a... I  don't  like  that 
feeling  so  much  anymore — it  makes  me 
nervous  to  reduce  everything. 
FAN:  Everything  in  the  past  is  always 
framed  into  a  story.  When  people  ask, 
"what's  the  happiest  moment  of  your 
life?"  I  can  give,  like,  a  manufactured 
answer — all  the  details  of  what  hap- 
pened, emotional  climax — 
SHEILA:  Were  there  three  other  friends 
there  on  the  happiest  day  of  your  life? 
1  had  this  conversation  with  a  friend. 
Both  of  us  (were)  with  three  or  four 
other  friends  when  we  were  12  or  13 
years  old. 

FAN:  Do  you  feel  like  there's  something 
happier,  but  you  just  don't  remember? 
SHEILA:  Absolutely,  that's  just  the  day— 
that's  just  the  title  I  gave.  Of  course  there 
have  to  be  happier  days.  It's  not  a  very 
interesting  story — just  a  story. 
FAN:  Life  is  weird. .  .a  lot  of  weird  things 
happen. 

SHEILA:  1  feel  sorry  for  people  that 
don't  feel  that  moment  to  moment — 
never  having  that  feeling  of  how  crazy 
and  weird  it  is,  how  it  doesn't  really 
make  any  sense  at  all,  and  how  strange 
it  is  to  be  alive. 
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SHEILA  HETI  and  FAN  LIN  outside  Coach  House  Press 


DANCE 

By  SHOSHANA  WASSER 


Michael  Trent  is  the  artistic  director  of  the  professional  company 
Dancemakers  and  an  alumnus  of  Trinity  College,  class  of  1985.  Sarah 
Harris  is  the  artistic  director  of  the  U  of  T  Festival  of  Dance,  a  choreographer 
for  Hart  House's  Jerry  Springer:  The  Opera,  and  a  philosophy  student  at 
Victoria  College. 


SARAH  HARRIS:  I  war\t  to  know  how 
you  got  started! 

MICHAEL  TRENT:  I  actually  trained  a 
lot  as  a  kid. ..but  I  wasn't  thinking  of  do- 
ing anything  professionally  with  it.  And 
by  the  end  of  high  school,  I'd  abandoned 
the  idea  entirely.  I  went  to  U  of  T  to  study 
science.  But  about  two  weeks  after  my  fi- 
nal biochem  exam,  I  didn't  know  what  I 
was  going  to  do  next.  I  thought  about  do- 
ing my  MA  in  public  health  policy  [...]  I 
didn't  think  I  would  come  back  to  dance, 
but  I  did. 

SARAH:  Me  too — I  trained  all  my  life,  did 
all  the  competitions,  but  when  I  started 
applying  to  universities,  I  thought,  "1  can't 
make  a  career  out  of  this,  it's  not  going 
to  be  stable  enough  for  me."  I  ended  up 
studying  philosophy,  but  I  found  myself 
increasingly  getting  involved.  And  here  1 
am  again,  somehow  in  the  dance  world. 
MICHAEL:  But  any  passion  that  comes  to 
you  at  an  early  age  is  clearly  important. 
SARAH:  Sure.  If  you  start  at  a  very  young 
age,  it's  just  in  you.  But  I'm  waiting  to  see 
where  my  life  decides  to  go.  1  don't  want 
to  decide  too  early,  and  I'm  already  flip- 
flopping  on  what  nappens  next.  You  were 
lucky  that  you  just  sort  of  had  the  universe 


"pick  you  up." 

MICHAEL:  I've  never  looked  out  on  the 
horizon  more  than  two  or  three  years  in 
terms  of  what's  coming  next.  And  it's 
worked  really  well.  1  feel  that  if  you're  re- 
ally committed  to  what  you're  doing  in 
the  moment,  and  you  open  yourself  up 
to  every  experience  that  comes  your  way, 
things  will  make  themselves  really  clear 
to  you.  If  you  had  told  me  four  years  ago 
that  I'd  be  the  artistic  director  of  Dance- 
makers,  I  wouldn't  have  believed  it.  It  just 
came  about  at  the  right  time. 
SARAH:  Where  do  you  find  inspiration 
for  concepts  for  shows  and  choreography? 
MICHAEL:  It's  changed  a  lot  for  me  over 
the  years.  I'm  finding  that  my  work  has 
more  and  more  become  a  way  for  me  to 
deal  with  questions  that  I  have  about  the 
world,  how  we  live  with  each  other.  May- 
be it's  because  of  my  university  degree,  or 
my  analytical  approach,  but  there's  some 
sort  of  curiosity  and  a  questioning  process 
that  I  go  through.  Also,  I've  been  trying  to 
create  a  performance  space  that  is  more 
like  the  people  watching.  We  also  see  and 
react  to  things  differently,  bringing  in  our 
own  experiences.  It's  an  opportunity  for 
reflection. 


SARAH:  Makes  sense. 
MICHAEL:  But  that's  also  a  problem  sur- 
rounding contemporary  dance:  people 
fear  it  because  they're  afraid  that  they're 
not  going  to  "get  it."  And  in  our  culture, 
people  want  to  know  how  to  think,  and 
what  the  "right  answer"  is.  It's  part  of  our 
job  as  artists  to  have  a  conversation  with 
people  around  the  possibilities. 
SARAH:  Have  people  ever  told  you  that 
making  a  career  in  the  arts  is  hard  to  do? 
MICHAEL:  Well,  just  as  much  as  any- 
thing. It's  not  that  I  haven't  had  to  struggle 
to  make  my  career  happen — I  certainly 
have — but  I  think  it  goes  back  to  being 
committed  to  what  you're  doing  in  the 
moment.  You  need  to  trust  that  if  you  put 
your  energy  into  it,  other  things  will  come 
of  it.  Sometimes  I  get  weary  of  people  who 
say,  "Oh,  you're  so  lucky,  you  get  to  do 
what  you  love."  Hopefully  everyone  does 
what  they  do  because  they  love  it.  There's 
almost  a  sense  that  there's  people  in  the 
"real  world,"  and  then  there  are  artists. 
SARAH:  I'm  finding  now  that  it's  just  as 
hard  to  be  a  dancer  as  it  is  to  be  a  chore- 
ographer, and  trying  to  find  resources  that 
will  help  me  learn. 

MICHAEL:  Yeah,  1  didn't  learn  how  to  be- 
come a  choreographer.  1  didn't  do  an  un- 
dergrad  in  dance,  so  1  never  did  a  lot  of  the 
formal  dance  education  that  a  lot  of  my  col- 
leagues had,  with  philosophy,  dance  history, 
and  criticism.  I  just  became  a  choreographer 
by  doing. 


SARAH:  The  other  hard  thing  is  communi- 
cating "what  dance  is"  with  the  outside  pub- 
lic. Although  not  everyone's  a  dancer,  every- 
one can  appreciate  it.  It's  not  easy  for  me  to 
say,  "I'm  working  on  a  dance  show,  and  the 
concept  is  this,"  and  just  have  people  come 
out. 

MICHAEL:  My  philosophy  is  that  you  nev- 
er want  to  overestimate  people's  knowl- 
edge— -you  need  to  talk  to  them  and  give 
them  the  tools  to  understand — but  never 
to  underestimate  their  intelligence. 
SARAH:  What's  the  best  advice  you've 
ever  received? 

MICHAEL:  I've  been  the  lucky  recipient 
of  lots  of  wisdom  from  people  who  nave 
been  further  along  the  experience  line. 
The  one  thing  that's  really  guided  my  life 
is,  "You  just  need  to  keep  doing  the  work." 
Spend  as  much  time  actively  engaging  in 
the  thing  as  you  can.  Find  a  way  of  getting 
rid  of  the  distractions,  doing  the  important 
stuff  first — because  my  tendency  is  not  to, 
I'm  a  horrible  procrastinator.  What's  the 
best  advice  you've  had? 
SARAH:  We  always  had  this  motto  at  my 
studio  that  we  need  to  "stop  thinking  and 
start  dancing."  You  can  always  be  think- 
ing about  the  steps,  what  you're  doing,  and 
what  comes  next,  but  you  lose  your  experi- 
ence in  that  moment.  Although  the  audi- 
ence is  experiencing  that  moment,  you  are 
too,  and  if  you're  thinking  too  hard,  you 
really  lose  how  it  feels — and  really,  it's  all 
about  how  it  feels. 


MICHAEL  TRENT  and  SARAH  HARRIS  at  Hart  House 
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THEATRE 

By  WYNDHAM  BETTENCOURT-MCCARTHY 


Julia  Lederer  is  a  recent  graduate  of  the  master's  drama  program  at  U  of  T. 
She  previously  studied  Early  Modern  Studies  and  Theatre  at  Dalhousie 
University.  A  member  of  the  independent  theatre  company  Theatre  In  Her 
Shoes,  Julia  has  written  and  performed  a  number  of  works,  including  her 
one-act  play  Boxed  In,  which  hit  the  stages  of  Tarragon,  SummerWorks,  and 
Buddies  in  Bad  Times  in  2007.  She  is  currently  applying  for  grants  and  working  on 
an  extension  of  her  short  play  Frame. 

Kristen  Thompson  is  the  writer  and  actor  of  I,  Claudia,  her  successful 
one-woman  show  that  was  adapted  into  a  film  in  2004  and  screened  at  the  Toronto 
International  Film  Festival.  This  past  September  Crow's  Theatre  remounted  the  play 
at  the  Great  Canadian  Theatre  Company  in  Ottawa.  Her  second  work.  The  Patient 
Hour,  is  in  production.  Thompson,  who  graduated  in  1990  from  the  University 
College  Drama  Program,  is  the  recipient  of  three  Dora  awards. 


JULIA  LEDERER:  I  have  a  thousand  ques- 
tions. I'm  really  interested  in  I,  Claudia  be- 
cause I  love  it  so  much.  I  feel  like  the  play  is 
a  wonderful  example  of  creating  your  own 
vehicle  and  writing  for  yourself. 
KRISTEN  THOMPSON:  The  thing  that 
sticks  out  in  my  mind  about  the  creation 
of  I,  Claudia  is  that  I  used  masks  that  we 
trained  with  at  the  National  Theatre  School. 
1  wanted  to  write  something  about  divorce 
because  I  thought  it  was  the  least  explored 
essential  topic  that  I  had  come  across.  Be- 
cause the  play  was  personal  and  because  it 
was  from  a  young  voice,  1  felt  very  vulner- 
able. The  night  before,  1  called  the  people  I 
initially  presented  the  play  to,  and  said,  "1 
can't  possibly  do  this,  what  1  have  written 
is  ridiculous  and  terrible,"  and  they  said, 
"Why  don't  you  give  us  a  chance  to  see  it?" 
I  couldn't  sleep,  but  1  showed  it  to  them, 
and  they  told  me  to  show  it  publicly.  That 
was  a  huge  vote  of  confidence.  But  it's  hard 
to  know  sometimes  what  you  can  create — 
what  you  can  get  away  with — in  theatre. 
JULIA:  With  The  Patient  Hour,  did  you 


find  it  easier  not  to  get  caught  up  in  it  all 
by  just  being  the  writer  and  not  in  the  pro- 
duction? 

KRISTEN:  That's  a  great  question.  It's 
not  that  I'm  not  filled  with  a  tremendous 
amount  of  doubt — I'm  not  performing  in 
it,  so  it's  different — but  I  feel  my  stomach 
start  to  heave  when  I  think  about  the  first 
rehearsal  and  opening  night.  You  can't  es- 
cape [those  feelings]  when  you  are  writing 
something  that  you  care  about. 
My  background  at  U  of  T  was  really  help- 
ful. Some  people  don't  have  to  go  to  school 
at  all — they  are  ready  to  be  actors.  And 
then  there  were  people  like  me  that  found 
acting  through  U  of  T.  My  instructors  [at  U 
of  T]  developed  really  thorough  programs 
and  laid  the  groundwork  really  well.  1  felt 
like  I  was  on  solid  ground,  but  1  needed 
more  training  onstage  so  I  went  to  the  Na- 
tional Theatre  School  of  Canada,  which  is  a 
three-year  program  where  you're  onstage 
all  the  time.  It  was  so  intensive  I  could 
have  been  a  doctor! 

JULIA:  1  also  did  playwriting  and  acting 


outside  of  university.  Afterwards,  I  thought 
about  applying  to  NTS  about  300  times  but 
I  couldn't  decide  what  discipline,  and  I  felt 
like  I  wasn't  finished  learning  the  academ- 
ic side  of  theatre,  so  I  came  to  U  of  T.  One  of 
my  main  goals  with  theatre  is  to  try  to  tie 
the  academic  with  the  practical.  So  while  I 
was  at  U  of  T I  was  doing  other  things,  like 
the  Paprika  and  Fringe  festivals. 
KRISTEN:  1  started  out  acting  in  very 
small  productions,  and  was  very  focused. 
I  feel  like  I've  only  very  slowly  opened  my 
scope  over  the  last  10  years  that  I've  been 
working  professionally.  When  I  finished  at 
NTS,  I  took  every  job  I  got  whether  I  liked 
the  play  or  didn't,  whether  I  got  paid  or  not. 
My  objective  was  to  be  onstage,  because 
there's  a  whole  other  level  of  performance 
that  you  can't  get  to  until  you  can  get  over 
being  onstage.  And  that  takes  years.  1  did 
most  of  my  work  for  the  first  six  to  eight 
years  at  regional  theatres. 
JULIA:  I've  really  only  worked  here  in  To- 
ronto in  festivals.  I  find  [most  information] 
about  shows  and  castings  online.  Like  you 
said,  you  say  yes  to  everything  in  the  be- 
ginning. Now,  I'm  trying  to  figure  out  now 
how  to  say  no  to  things! 
KRISTEN:  The  only  time  I  can  remember 
ever  putting  myself  out  there  when  I  was 
young  was  when  1  wanted  to  see  a  produc- 
tion one  time  really  badly  and  I  had  no 
money.  So  I  went  to  the  box  office  to  ask  if 
1  could  have  a  ticket  and  they  said  1  could 
if  1  helped  with  the  strike  [disabling  the 
set  after  the  show].  I  was  more  apt  to  be 
intimidated  in  the  past.  But  people  in  pro- 
ductions will  need  the  extra  help  because 
there  is  no  money  in  theatre! 


JULIA:  But  in  recent  years  I've  met  and 
worked  with  adults  who  are  able  to  have 
careers  in  the  arts.  That  opened  my  eyes  to 
the  fact  that  it  actually  can  happen.  There 
are  compromises — maybe  you  teach,  may- 
be you  do  other  things,  but  seeing  that 
people  can  make  it  work  has  been  really 
valuable.  But  I  try  to  write  a  lot  of  grants 
and  just  take  it  day-to-day. 
KRISTEN:  Yeah,  that  was  always  my  at- 
titude. I  thought  that  I  had  to  have  other 
jobs,  do  things  on  the  side — that's  just  real- 
ity. Even  if  you  do  really  well  from  a  theatre 
point  of  view,  that  doesn't  mean  [you're  do- 
ing] really  well  financially.  1  actually  think 
having  another  job  sustains  your  sanity  in 
the  long  run.  And  Toronto  is  a  wonderful 
city  for  the  arts.  You  can  make  generaliza- 
tions about  what  is  and  isn't  available  here, 
but  then  the  question  is,  who  are  the  artists 
who  are  going  to  do  it  here?  You  have  to 
have  someone  who  is  willing  to  create  it, 
and  they  have  to  want  to  do  it  pretty  damn 
badly,  because  nothing  gets  created  unless 
you  want  to  create  it  badly. 
JULIA:  There  are  fewer  opportunities  than 
there  are  artists,  but  it's  possible  to  create 
your  own  opportunities.  1  have  a  small 
company  with  four  other  women  called 
Theatre  in  Her  Shoes  and  we  were  blown 
away  by  the  number  of  applications  we  re- 
ceived. Setting  the  groundwork  and  doing 
something  yourself  is  frightening,  but  it's 
also  empowering.  Honest  communication 
is  really  hard  to  come  by,  and  theatre  can 
force  that.  You  can  learn  about  so  many 
different  things — and  about  yourself  at 
the  same  time. 
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KRISTEN  THOMPSON  and  JULIA  LEDERER  at  Tarragon  Theatre 
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Sex  and  drugs  are  certainly  rich  co- 
medic  terrain,  as  even  feeble  jokes 
on  the  topics  are  often  rewarded 
with  at  least  a  shock  laugh.  So  why 
does  this  material  remain  taboo  in 
our  sex-driven  media  age?  "Yeah, 
we're  bombarded  with  sex  every 
day,"  says  Breslin,  "but  we're  only 
bombarded  with  sex  in  very  par- 
ticular sites  and  particular  places. 
Try  it  at  the  dinner  table  wim  your 
parents — it  v^l  really  still  provoke 
a  reaction.  It's  the  dinner  party  ques- 
tion; can  you  do  it  at  a  dinner  party? 
If  you  can't,  it's  still  taboo." 

FINDING  QUALITY  INDEPEN- 
DENT COMEDY  performances  in 
Toronto  is  a  greater  challenge  than 
it  seems.  Don't  bother  looking  at 
the  NOW  Magazine  comedy  list- 
ings— they're  mostly  out  of  date. 
More  than  once  during  the  writing 
of  this  article,  we  arrived  at  a  ven- 
ue for  a  scheduled  comedy  event 
only  to  be  met  by  blank  stares  from 
the  owners.  Granted,  it's  hard  to 
imagine  XXX  Open-Mic  Comedy 
at  Philthy  McNasty's  was  much  of 
a  loss,  but  it  doesn't  bode  well  for 
our  comedy  landscape  when  these 
events  stay  in  the  NOW  listings  for 
months  after  their  demise  without 
anyone  noticing. 

It's  true  that  there  are  bright  co- 
medians working  in  the  city,  but  it's 
curious  that  they're  so  inaccessible. 
Maybe  part  of  this  results  from  how 
arduous  it  is  for  good  comedians  to 
find  a  regular  gig.  Hearing  Mark 
Breslin  walk  us  through  the  process 
of  becoming  a  regular  at  an  estab- 
lished facility  would  certainly  daunt 
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any  local  aspirants.  Becoming  a  Yuk 
Yuk's  headUner  is  a  long  process 
that  averages  10  years,  begtrming 
with  amateur  night  performances, 
then  Tuesday  nights,  then  Wednes- 
day nights,  and  then  finally  regular 
booking  on  the  prime  Friday  and 
Saturday  slots.  (Certain  exception- 
ally talented  comedians,  including 
Yuk  Yuk's  veteran  Jim  Carrey,  can 
make  it  earlier,  but  this  is  rare — ear- 
lier still  means  a  matter  of  years.) 

The  Yuk  Yuk's  system  is  not  nec- 
essarily an  imprudent  one.  At  the 
Ram  in  the  Rye  the  day  after  Heath 
Ledger  died,  one  poor,  doomed 
comic  made  the  mistake  of  taking 
Ledger's  demise  as  fair  game.  "I 
was  watchin'  Entertainment  Tonight 
yesterday,  and  there  was  this  story 
about  Heath  Ledger.  And  I  didn't 
really  hear  what  it  was  about,  but 
I  was  thinkin'. .  ./know,  Brokeback 
Mountain  was,  like,  three  years  ago, 
and  that  guy's  so  overexposed... 
in  fact,  I  hope  I  never  see  another 
Heath  Ledger  movie  ever  again."  A 
hideous  silence  followed. 

Yes,  it's  in  bad  taste,  but  that  same 
joke  might  have  worked  if  delivered 
by  Ricky  Gervais  or  Sarah  Silver- 
man, to  name  two  stand-ups  who 
have  honed  their  stage  personas  to 
the  point  where  they  can  get  away 
with  a  "sick"  joke.  Perhaps  this  im- 
fortunate  comedian  might  benefit 
from  10  years  of  development. 

But  for  many  young  comics — 
those  that  have  already  developed 
a  comic  voice,  or  those  left  of  the 
mainstream — a  decade  is  too  long 
to  wait.  Facing  the  prospect  of 
the  open-mic  wilderness  or  em- 
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bracing  conventions,  a  number  of 
comedian-organized  venues  are 
developing  strong  reputations 
for  showcasing  young  talents 
that  have  already  developed  dis- 
tinctive styles.  The  Comedy  Bar, 
which  opened  in  November,  is  a 
novel,  comedian-run  enterprise 
that  highlights  both  established 
troupes  (the  Sketchersons)  and  up- 
and-comers  (Frenzy).  The  Rivoli's 
Laugh  Sabbath  is  also  consistently 
lauded  for  programming  interest- 
ing acts  by  younger  performers, 
and  even  the  ALTdot  COMedy 
Lounge  is  a  good  spot  for  undis- 


covered talent.  And  some  groups, 
like  the  clever  Big  in  Japan,  are  us- 
ing rock  clubs  and  indie  bars  for 
organizing  small  showcases. 

Rivoli  regular  James  Hartnett 
believes  that  the  hope  of  the  To- 
ronto's scene  is  developing  a  strong 
community  aroimd  these  hotbeds. 
"For  me,  tne  most  vibrant  and  ex- 
citing part  of  the  Toronto  comedy 
scene  centres  around  the  people 
performing  [at  the  comedian-nm 
places],"  he  says.  "It  really  feels  like 
a  community.  There's  so  many  hi- 
larious people,  and  they're  all  very 
encouraging  and  non-competitive. 


A  lot  of  the  comedians  performing 
at  these  places  are  starting  to  do  re- 
ally well  in  the  industry,  too." 

Toronto  has  independent  gems — 
it's  just  a  matter  of  finding  them. 
Norman  Sousa  summed  up  To- 
ronto's independent  comedy  land- 
scape: "In  transition.  Needing  atten- 
tion. Over-populated.  Underpaid. 
Overall  some  of  the  best  comedy  in 
the  world...that  very  few  people  see 
or  hear  about."  There  are  discover- 
ies well  worth  the  effort.  But  you 
might  have  to  hear  the  same  4:20 
joke  about  a  hundred  times  before 
you  find  them. 
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CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  THIRTEEN 

Rochdale  College,  an  experimental  education  envi- 
ronment in  Toronto  during  the  late  '60s  and  early 
'70s,  Hartt  first  developed  a  reputation  as  a  film  col- 
lector and  connoisseur.  "It  was  18  floors,"  he  says. 
"[We  were]  allowed  the  use  of  hashish,  LSD,  mari- 
juana, mescaline. .  .and  the  higher  you  went,  the 
higher  you  got." 

"It  was  designed  to  be  an  experiment  in  self-edu- 
cation," he  continues.  "There  were  no  teachers;  there 
were  no  classes;  everyone  who  was  a  Rochdalian  was 
called  upon  to  be  their  own  teacher."  At  Rochdale, 
Hartt  frequently  organized  film  screenings,  includ- 
ing a  retrospecfive  of  the  Universal  Horror  movies, 
and  what  he  claims  was  the  first  Canadian  presenta- 
tion of  Deep  Throat.  (Admission  was  $10,  or  free  if  you 
came  nude.) 

But  is  an  organization  like  Rochdale  a  viable  alter- 
native? "It's  the  only  alternative,"  says  Hartt.  "It  teach- 
es self-reliance.  I  had  a  fellow  here  from  Uruguay  who 
needed  some  money,  and  I  didn't  want  to  loan  it  to 
him  because  he'd  be  in  my  debt.  So  I  told  him  to  clean 
up  the  grass  on  the  front  lawn.  I  didn't  expect  him  to 
do  a  good  job  because  so  few  people  actually  do,  but 
I  went  away  and  came  back  and  he  did  a  spectacular 
job.  I  said,  'Where'd  you  learn  to  cut  grass  like  that?' 
He  said,  'First  time  my  mother  asked  me  to  cut  the 
grass,  I  went  to  my  grandfather  and  said,  "Grandfa- 
ther, how  do  you  cut  grass?"  and  he  said,  "Do  it  like 
the  first  man.'"  That's  the  secret  right  there:  do  every- 
thing like  the  first  man.  First  man  had  no  teachers." 

Isn't  there  value  in  having  instructors?  "I  had  no 
end  of  people — and  a  lot  of  them  were  just  ordinary 
people — who  taught  me  a  heck  of  a  lot.  But  that's  be- 
cause I'm  paying  attention  to  my  life,  and  if  someone 
gives  me  information,  I  sit  down  and  listen.  Oscar 
Hammerstein  III  once  said  that  the  most  sophisticat- 
ed thing  one  person  could  say  to  another  is,  'I  know 
nothing  about  that,  please  tell  me.'" 

Hartt  is  especially  critical  of  film  classes.  "Some- 
thing happens  with  a  movie  that's  more  than  10  years 
old.  When  a  movie's  more  than  10  years  old  people 
expect  it  to  be  much  more  serious  than  a  contempo- 
rary film.  Usually,  students  especially  miss  the  mark 
on  them,  largely  the  fault  of  their  teachers,  who  bring 
a  great  weight  to  this  work  that  was  never  there  in  the 
first  place." 

Hartt  the  conversationalist  is  the  same  as  Hartt  the 
lecturer:  forceful,  opinionated,  and  bursting  with 
knowledge  about  seemingly  every  aspect  of  early  cin- 
ema. He  takes  movies  very  seriously,  but  he  resents 
the  seriousness  scholars  bring  to  them.  "Movies  are 
about  making  money.  That's  what  they're  about,  and 
anyone  who  wants  to  say  different  can  say  different, 
but  they're  about  puttin'  bums  on  seats  and  paying  for 
themselves.  There  have  been  great  artists  who  have 
been  able  to  work  in  the  mediiim  of  film,  and  other 
ones  who  couldn't  do  that  for  whatever  reason." 


IN  AN  E-MAIL  SHORTLY  BEFORE  PRESS  TIME, 

Hartt  announced  with  considerable  enthusiasm  that 
his  landlord  had  changed  his  mind  about  selling  the 
house,  and  that  the  venue  would  be  safe  from  sale 
for  the  foreseeable  future.  So  it's  back  to  business  as 
usual  for  the  Cineforum.  This  month  sees  the  return 
of  my  favourite  of  Hartt's  programs.  The  Sex  and 
Violence  Cartoon  Festival,  which  compiles  uncen- 
sored  cartoons  from  the  '30s  and  '40s,  previously 
sanitized  for  kid-friendly  video  and  television.  Most 
of  them  feature  the  expected  line-up  of  famous  rab- 
bits, ducks,  and  sailor  men,  but  here's  one  I'll  bet  you 
haven't  seen:  Eveready  Harton  in  Buried  Treasure,  an 
unspeakably  graphic  film  about  a  little  man  with  a 
giant,  removable  erection.  Says  Hartt:  "In  the  early 
1930s  in  New  York,  they  had  a  party  to  honour  Win- 
sor  McCay,  the  father  of  American  animation.  All  the 
studios  in  New  York  had  a  hand  in  making  this  car- 
toon. There  were  five  thousand  people  assembled  in 
this  hall,  and  no  one  knew  what  they  were  about  to 
see,  and  when  that  thing  came  on  the  screen,  it  blew 
the  roof  off." 

Some  of  the  cartoons  have  never  been  released  on 
video.  Bob  Clampett's  Coal  Black  and  de  Sebben  Dwarfs 
recasts  the  Snow  White  characters  as  outrageous 
black  stereotypes,  and  while  most  scholars  consider 
it  a  dynamic,  technically  brilliant  cartoon,  they  also 
admit  to  its  staggering  racism.  That's  why  I'm  sur- 
prised when  Hartt — who  doesn't  take  "scholars" 
very  seriously — denies  this  charge,  positioning  the 
cartoon  instead  as  a  celebration  of  black  culture. 

In  a  follow-up  e-mail,  I  compare  Coal  Black  to  D.W. 
Griffith's  pro-Ku  Klux  Klan  film  The  Birth  of  a  Nation. 
Hartt,  to  my  surprise,  denies  that  even  Birth  is  racist, 
writing  that  it  "remains  the  only  honest  film  about 
the  American  Civil  War  and  the  aftermath  of  Recon- 
struction from  the  point  of  view  of  the  white  South," 
and  citing  the  work  of  historians  who  have  investi- 
gated its  historical  claims.  Yet  regardless  of  its  factual 
accuracy,  any  film  that  ends  with  a  "heroic"  scene  of 
the  Klan  intimidating  a  group  of  black  citizens  from 
voting  hardly  seems  like  a  plea  for  tolerance.  Doesn't 
that  scene  speak  for  itself? 

Hartt  begins  the  e-mail  with  a  quote  from  David 
Mamet:  "The  American  educational  process  pre- 
pares those  with  second-rate  intellects  to  thrive  in  a 
bureaucratic  environment.  Obedience,  rote  memo- 
rization, and  neatness  are  enshrined  as  intellectual 
achievements." 

Though  Hartt  is  a  divisive  figure  in  the  Canadian 
film  community,  he  maintains  that  much  of  the  es- 
tablishment dislikes  him.  At  the  Cineforum,  I  ask 
him  why  this  is.  "I  had  a  couple  of  dogs  I  raised  from 
pups,  and  I  never  put  them  on  leads  unless  I  had  to," 
he  says.  "And  dogs  that  were  chained  hated  those 
dogs.  The  slave  always  hates  the  free  man."  Hartt 
grins  and  points  at  my  recorder.  "Put  that  in  print." 
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See  piu  at  the  game. 

»U  of  T  students  are  FREE! 


Margaret  Atwood  and  Colm  Feo- 
re,  among  others — the  great  out- 
put of  work  never  ceases.  "People 
are  going  to  do  what  we  do  re- 
gardless [of  funding]"  says  U  of 
T  music  student  Patrick  Power. 
Power  is  writing  a  piece  based 
on  the  political  ideology  behind 
Harper's  announcement  but  has 
less  than  kind  words  about  the 
top-heavy  royalty  system.  "At 
this  point,  we  have  to  pay  people 
to  pay  us  to  make  music,"  he  says, 
referring  to  the  huge  financial 
investment  it  takes  any  young 
person  to  eventually  see  royalty 
money  for  their  work.  That's  why 
the  cuts  in  the  funding  for  grants 
are  so  important:  they  undermine 
the  government's  so-called  in- 
vestment in  its  youth. 

Saman  Shahi  and  Patrick  Mur- 
ray have  music  dancing  in  their 
heads  all  the  time.  The  need  to 
create  is  like  an  urge:  it  sits  at  the 
base  of  the  brain,  nagging,  wait- 
ing for  the  muscles  to  catch  up. 
"It's  choosing  a  different  life," 
says  Saman.  "It's  not  just  [a  mat- 
ter of]  deciding,  I'm  going  to  be  a 
musician  or  I'm  going  to  be  a  car- 
penter. Your  whole  being  revolves 
around  it." 

I  used  to  love  making  huge, 
unstable  structures  out  of  plastic 
blocks.  Without  embarrassment  I 
lovingly  displayed  my  creations 
to  whoever  was  around.  Most 
children  have  a  similar  lack  of 
self-consciousness  when  it  comes 
to  creating.  The  road  to  becoming 
an  artist  has  become  synonymous 
with  poverty  because  it's  the  most 
tentative  and  unsure  profession 
we  know.  It  relies  on  others  enjoy- 
ing the  work  enough  to  pay  mon- 
ey to  experience  it,  in  the  hopes 
that  the  artist  will  prosper  and 
continue  to  produce. 

By  maintaining  that  all  artists 
are  elitist  snobs.  Harper  is  di- 
rectly discouraging  the  millions 
of  people  who  yearn  to  one  day 
make  a  living  by  their  art.  It's  true 
that  the  inspired  will  always  cre- 
ate, and  whether  anyone  else  ac- 
knowledges the  work  is  irrelevant. 
But  according  to  Patrick  Murray, 
the  government  grants  are  impor- 
tant for  one  simple  reason:  "It  is 
impossible  not  to  be  creative,"  he 
says.  "What  government  support 
offers  is  the  time  to  perfect  our 
art.  Right  now,  we  have  a  general 
culture  that  is  not  behind  the  art- 
ist, [and]  it  is  harming  the  art." 

Rosano  Coutino  had  perhaps 
the  hardest  assignment  of  all.  He 
had  to  compose  a  piece  of  music 
based  on  the  election  itself,  and 
how  having  a  stronger  Conser- 
vative government  with  a  dis- 
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dain  for  Big  City  Arts  will  affect 
him  as  a  student.  "Politics  has 
no  place  in  the  creative  process," 
says  Coutino.  But  will  these  cuts 
affect  him?  "Right  now,  no."  he 
says.  "What  drives  me  is  my  love 
to  play  and  make  music.  Things 
in  the  exterior  often  mess  with 
the  art."  Perhaps  these  students 
sound  idealistic.  I  remind  Cou- 
tino that  he  won't  be  in  school 
forever — that  scholarships  even- 
tually run  out.  But  he  and  the 
others  choose  not  to  think  so  far 
ahead.  Right  now,  politics  seem 
to  be  floating  somewhere  beyond 
them.  This  assignment  was  more 
like  a  piece  of  homework  than  an 
outlet  for  political  dissonance. 

But  Saman  believes  that  po- 
litical turmoil  often  leads  to  the 
creation  of  great  art.  He  refers  to 
Shostakovich,  a  composer  who, 
while  oppressed  within  Stalinist 
Russia,  wrote  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  intense  music  of  all 
time.  "Struggle  and  mental  an- 
guish lead  to  creativity.  You  can't 
just  put  yourself  in  the  woods 
and  make  great  art.  You're  elimi- 
nating [necessary]  conflict." 

By  the  end  of  the  meeting,  we 
have  reached  no  consensus.  The 
only  shared  feeling  between  us  is 
that  art  will  always  be  made,  and 
that  sometimes  the  end  result  is 
better  when  there  are  people  try- 
ing to  prevent  you  from  making 
it.  I  am  sure  of  neither,  but  there  is 
something  about  these  musicians 
that  reassures  me  that  the  best  of 
Canadian  art  is  not  behind  us. 

Go  to  www.thevarsity.ca  to  hear  the 
podcast  of  all  four  pieces  by  these 
extraordinarily  talented  musicians. 
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outside,  confirming  our  atten- 
dance at  the  next  evening's  house 
parties.  Montreal  in  the  summer- 
time has  a  palpable  energy,  flush 
with  the  effervescence  of  youth. 
Everywhere  you  look,  young  peo- 
ple are  smoking,  drinking  on  the 
street,  urinating  on  Sainte  Cath- 
erine, making  out  intensely,  and 
puking  to  a  soundtrack  of  police 
sirens  and  techno  music.  It's  really 
beautiful. 

But  when  we  arrive  for  a 
sound  check  for  Sunday's  show, 
the  venue  has  been  unexpectedly 
changed  and  the  promoter  thinks 
he  can  get  away  with  paying  Fox- 
fire $100  (a  fee  which,  divided  by 
seven,  is  little  over  $14  a  person). 
Though  the  price  is  eventually  hag- 
gled up  to  the  band's  usual  $300,  it 
sets  a  damper  on  the  sparsely  at- 
tended performance.  Though  Neil 
ends  up  rebuffing  Land  Of  Talk's 
Liz  Powell  ('T  didn't  know  it  was 
her!  Shit!"),  but  when  Foxfire  takes 
stage,  they  play  like  they  have 
nothing  to  lose. 

Blasting  Motown  from 
Fucked  Up  guitarist  Ben  Cook's 
'70s  Volkswagen  van,  our  make- 
shift entourage  congregates  in  the 
backstreets  of  Saint  Dominique 
and  Guilbault  for  an  impromptu 
dance  party.  We  blast  "ABC"  and 
"Dancing  In  The  Street,"  cheering 
on  the  cop  cars  and  taxis  forced 
to  stop  in  our  reverie,  as  Hannah 
squeegees  the  cars  with  a  device 
pilfered  from  the  nearby  gas  sta- 
tion. "This  is  life — and  it's  hap- 
pening as  we  live  it!"  cheers  one 
wasted  fan  recruited  for  the  party. 
Arm  in  arm  with  the  band,  sing- 
ing along  to  Martha  &  The  Van- 
dellas — I  couldn't  agree  more. 

But  things  go  less  smoothly 


in  the  nation's  capital.  Forced  to 
play  an  open-mic  night  at  Hitch- 
hiker's Gu/c/e-themed  bar  Zaphod 
Beeblebrox,  Foxfire  performs  to 
literally  three  people  who,  at  the 
very  least,  contend  they're  pretty 
good.  Sitting  in  an  empty  parking 
lot  late  on  Monday  evening,  Joe, 
Hannah,  and  Sean  pop  some  Ad- 
derall  as  the  band  decides  to  crash 
in  Hull.  As  we  drive  down  a  street 
of  motels  and  strip  clubs,  it  seems 
like  anything  could  happen  next. 
Instead,  Sean  and  Hannah  climb 
into  bed  like  two  exhausted  chil- 
dren, half  muttering  to  themselves 
as  the  effects  of  the  drugs  kick  in. 
Mixed  with  a  sizeable  amount  of 
alcohol  and  anti-depressant  meds, 
the  Adderall  has  a  darker  effect 
on  Joe.  "I  feel  so  fucked  up,  I  am 
so  fucked  up,  I  need  a  cigarette," 
he  mutters,  staggering  around  the 
parking  lot  until  the  motel  secu- 
rity is  called. 

From  his  days  with  hHead, 
Brendan  Canning  made  an  ac- 
quaintance of  Joe's  father,  Ron 
"The  Captain"  Elaschuk,  who 
managed  vintage  store  909  on 
Dundas  West.  "Joe's  complicated," 
said  Canning  in  July.  "I  mean,  he 
played  a  show  the  night  his  father 
died." 

Arguably  Foxfire's  biggest 
supporter,  Ron  died  last  summer 
of  an  unexpected  stroke,  para- 
lyzed for  a  week  in  Toronto  West- 
ern Hospital  (Joe's  parents  are  di- 
vorced, and  he's  bounced  around 
downtown  ever  since  he  was  six 
years  old.  At  age  16,  Joe's  step- 
father, reportedly  abusive,  also 
passed  away).  "My  dad  always 
wanted  me  to  do  my  own  thing," 
says  Joe  over  beers  at  Parkdale  bar 
The  Rhino.  "He  used  to  come  to 
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every  show,  even  back  when  the 
band  really  sucked.  The  night 
we  were  playing  Wavelength  [at 
Sneaky  Dee's]  for  the  first  time, 
he  was  put  into  Toronto  Western 
Hospital  just  down  the  street.  So  I 
thought  to  myself  that  I'd  just  do 
the  snow,  and  play  extra  hard  for 
him.  It  took  my  mind  off  things  at 
a  time  when  there  wasn't  anything 
that  I  could  do.  If  I  had  skipped  the 
show,  I  would've  been  upset  about 
that  as  well." 

Adds  Neil:  "When  Joe  played 
that  show  the  night  [his  dad]  was 
admitted  to  the  hospital,  he  didn't 
tell  anyone  what  was  going  on.  He 
was  just  like,  'Look  I  have  some 
stuff  going  on,  and  I  need  to  talk 
to  you.'  And  I  didn't  know  what  to 
expect.  Joe's  one  to  joke. .  .but  that 
was  one  of  the  first  times  that  I  re- 
ally saw  him  being  serious  and  re- 
ally needing  to  talk." 

"The  thing  about  Joe  that  I 
don't  think  anybody  else  sees,  or 
gets,  is  that  he's  putting  a  lot  of 
himself  on  the  line,  all  the  time. 
But  I  don't  think  it's  very  easy 
for  people  to  see  that  because 
he's  isn't  obvious  about  it,  as  like, 
me — ^who'll  have  breakdowns  in 
the  middle  of  rehearsal.  I  wear  my 
heart  on  my  sleeve,  you  know?  But 
I  think  he  could  learn  from  me, 
that  sometimes  it's  okay  to  be  that 
guy  who  needs  help.  He  plays  his 
cards  so  close  to  his  chest." 


IN  LATE  DECEMBER,  A 
BREATHLESS  NORMAN 
CALLS  ME  TO  DELIVER  THE 
FOLLOWING  NEWS:  "Foxfire 
are  breaking  up."  Two  days  ear- 
lier, I  had  caught  them  at  Wrong- 
bar,  debuting  arena-rock  standout 
'T)angerous  Hearts,"  a  Journey- 
ish  departure  from  their  usual 
fare.  Though  Joe  hadn't  told  the 
band,  the  show  at  Wrongbar  was 
to  be  his  last. 

"It  was  just  classic  band  shit, 
seven  people  arguing  about  stuff 
that  isn't  important,"  says  Joe.  "I 
was  just  done  with  it,  and  it  was 
getting  to  a  point  where  it  was  be- 
coming a  negative  thing." 

"I'm  not  trying  to  be  a  dicta- 
tor...but  seven  people  who  don't 
agree  is  not  a  democracy.  There 
were  problems  with  commit- 
ment, people  showing  up  late  to 
rehearsal,  and  leaving  early.  And 
I  am  not  a  quitter — I  don't  want  to 
give  up  something  that  has  poten- 
tial. But  the  way  the  music  busi- 
ness is  today,  if  you're  not  on  point 
with  your  shit,  then  you  just  have 
hangers-on.  And  I'm  not  in  a  band 
for  the  sake  of  being  in  a  band." 

After  a  climactic  discussion  at 
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their  practice  space.  Foxfire  agreed 
that  they  weren't  quite  ready  to 
throw  in  the  towel,  putting  Joe  in 
charge  of  the  band's  rehearsals, 
bookings,  and  their  future.  "We 
said  some  really  brutal  things  to 
each  other,"  says  Hannah,  "but 
I  think  in  the  long  run,  it  was  re- 
ally. .  .cathartic.  It's  good  to  know 
where  you  stand  with  people,  es- 
pecially when  they're  your  [best] 
friends." 

"I  know  Joe  was  ready  to 
move  on  but  I  don't  know,  we 
all  realized  that  it's  worth  fight- 
ing for,"  says  Neil.  "We've  gotten 
this  far  and  been  writing  what  we 
think  is  the  best  music  we've  ever 
written  recently.  It  felt  easier  just 
to  give  it  up.  But  then  it's  harder 
to  start  over,  right?  And  I  don't 
know  if  any  of  us  are  ready  to  do 
that  yet." 

"Now  I  want  to  take  this  to 
the  furthest  point  before  we  walk 
away  from  it.  Now,  we're  just  ready 
to  play  again  as  a  band,"  says  Neil, 
reciting  the  band's  goals:  to  land 
on  the  cover  of  NOW  Magazine  and 
open  for  Broken  Social  Scene. 

At  Joe's  urging,  Neil  has  writ- 
ten a  new  song,  entitled  "Love  Is 
Not  Enough." 

"Idon'tknow. .  .justsometimes 
love  is  not  enough.  Not  enough — 
for  me.  I'm  not  a  one-man,  or  a 
one-woman  guy.  And  I  don't  fall 
into  monogamy  very  easily,  and  it 
often  feels  forced  when  I  do.  But 
really,  I  am  a  serial  monogamist — 
it's  just  that  sometimes  that  I'm  a 
serial  monogamist  for  like,  three 
days,  or  one  night. . ."  admits  Neil. 

"So  I  think  this  band  is  like 
being  in  a  relationship.  I  mean 
it's  wanting  ultimately  the  same 
things,  which  is  to  take  this  as 
far  as  we  can  and  make  the  best 
music  possible,  but  we  all  have 
pretty  different  ideas  of  how  to 
do  that.  Recently  we  referred  to  it 
as  a  seven-person  marriage,  and 
we're  partly  staying  together  for 
the  kids,  you  know?  And  those 
are  the  songs  we  love  so  much, 
that  we  want  to  see  develop — and 
we  want  to  have  more,  we  want 
to  have  more  kids.  So  we're  will- 
ing to  work  through  our  shit,  we'll 
sleep  in  separate  beds  if  we  have 
to,  and  we'll  even. . ." 

"Go  into  counselling?"  I  ask. 

"Yeah."  • 


a  film  by  ASTRA  TAYLOR 


EXAMINED  LIFE 

"Astra  Taylor  has  come  up  with  a  fresh  and  delightfully  engagir)g  look  at  how  some  of  the 
most  notable  philosophers  on  the  academic  scene  today  see  the  world"  ■  Toronto  Star 

Philosophy  is  in  the  streets! 

  .1 


SNINVaW 


CORNEL  WEST 
AVITAL  RONELL 
PETER  SINGER 


featuring 

KWAME  ANTHONY  APPIAH 
MARTHA  NUSSBAUM 
MICHAEL  HARDT 


SLAVOi  ZIZEK 
JUDITH  BUTLER 
SUNAURA  TAYLOR 


™-  CanadS 


KNOWUDOi 
NETWORK 


rri^>  filmswelike 


TORorrro  premiere,  umited  engagement 

Jan  23  -  29, 2009 

Following  the  evening  saeening  on  Jan.  27,  there  will  be  panel  on  the  intersection  of 
public  space  and  intellectual  pursuits,  featuring  Astra  Taylor,  Jane  Farrow,  Deborah 
Coweri,  Kanishka  Goonewardena  and  Doug  Hutchinson. 


608  College  St  West 
Box  Office:  416316-4845 


TECHNICAL  &  COMMERCIAL  GRADUATES 

Whatever  new  technology  the  future  holds,  we'll  need  plenty  of  energy  to  power  it. 
At  Shell  we're  working  on  oil  sorts  of  ideas  to  meet  the  growing  demand.  And  we 
need  ambitious  graduates  to  help  us  tackle  the  challenge.  Join  a  company  that 
values  diversity,  and  gives  you  training,  support  and  career  choices  to  develop 
your  potential.  Surround  yourself  with  some  of  our  most  accomplished  problem 
solvers.  And  together  we  can  help  build  a  responsible  energy  future. 

Think  further.  Explore  student  end  graduate  opportunities  at 
www.shell.ca/careers  ond  quote  reference  GFC405J  when  you  apply. 

Shell  is  an  equal  opportunity  employer. 
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Reg  Hartt  Presents 

Who  Censored 

BOOS 

som? 

A  Festival  Of  The  Finest  Animated 
Cartoons  We  Can  Not  See  Uncut  on  TV. 

Introduced  by  Reg  Hartt. 


r 


What's  cut, 
Doc? 


The  great  films  of 
HoBywood's  Golden 
Age  of  animation  have 
been  censored.  Many  of 
the  best  are  banned.  See 
twelve  of  these  films 
exactly  as  their  creators 
meant  us  to  see  thera. 
Find  out  firom  Reg  Hartt 
how  veteran  animation 
artists  outwitted  the 
censors.  Discover  the 
history  of  censorship 
from  THE  BIBLE  to 
SHAKESPEARE  to 
BUGS  BUNNY. 


You  will  be  amazed 
how  much  we  missed 
as  kids. 

You  will  be  outraged 
how  much  the  kids 
are  missing  now. 


7pm  and  9pm,Saturday,  Sunday,  Monday, 

January  24,  25,  26;  February  7, 8,  9;  14, 15, 16, 21,  22,  24;  28,  March  1,  2. 


camh 


Centr«  for  Addiction  and  MenUl  Heaith 
Centre  de  toxtcomanle  et  de  santi  mentsle 


PARTICIPANTS  NEEDED 
FOR  A  STUDY  OF  TREATMENT 
OF  SEASONAl  DEPRESSION 

The  Centre  for  Addiction  and  Mental  Health,  in  affiliation  with  the 
University  of  Toronto,  is  looking  for  volunteers  for  a  study  of  light 
therapy  and  negative  ions  in  the  treatment  of  seasonal  depression 
{also  called  seasonal  affective  disorder). 

The  study  involves  completing  questionnaires  and  having  4  weeks  of 
treatment  with  either  a  light  therapy  or  negative  ion  generator  device. 

^  Eligibility: 

•  Male  or  female  from  1 8  to  65 

•  Suffering  from  seasonal  depression 
(seasonal  affective  disorder) 

•  No  significant  eye  disease 

•  Are  not  currently  abusing  substances 

•  No  significant  medical  illness 

•  Not  currently  pregnant 

If  you  are  interested  or  require  additional  information, 
Please  call  Jessica  at  41 6.535.8501  ext.  4863 


HART  HOUSE  INVITES  YOU  TO  CELEBRATE: 

m  mm  hew  ye^r 

5-BUCK  LUNCH 

At  Hart  House  in  ttie  Great  Hall 


Fri  Jan.  23^"  1 11:30am  -  2:00pm^ 


S/?f~//7j  'fo/ys,  Apti(^  3^n$)  f?i&cl  lOo/ilto/if  S/iH/y?/> 

Lotus  Ba//S 

m(M  \M  mCB  PERFORMANCE! 


The  Cineforum   il^'^J.'Jo°H^c!  h 


463  Bathurst  Below  College.  416-603-6643. 

Adm.  $20.  $10  under  24.  B.Y.O.F.D.  (Bring  Your  Own  Food  &  Drink) 
(http-y/www.cineforum.ca/) 


www.harthouse.ca 

7  Hart  House  Circle  .  416.978.2452 


West  Entrance,  TTY,  Elevator 
Accessibility  Fund  available: 
accessibility@harthouse.ca 


Personal  care  attendant  available 


JOIN  US  AT  THE  NEXT  5-BUCK  LUNCH: 

Food,  Culture  &  Faith  I  Wednesday,  February  ll**^ 
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AJAX 

85  Kingston  Rd„  Unit  7 
105  Bayley  Dr..  Unit  19B 

AURORA 
1S483  Yonge  St.  Unit  2B 

BOLTON 
12612  Hwy,  50.  Unit  IS 
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253  Queen  St  E.  Unit  3 
4520  Ebenezer  Rd..  Unit  6 
Brdmatea  City  Centre 
Shopper's  World 
BROOKLIN 
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DOWNSVIEW 
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ETOBICOKE 
850  The  Queensway 
1234  The  Queensway 
22  Oixon  Rd. 
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GEORGETOWN 
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Metro  Square  Mall 

Pacific  Mall 
First  Markham  Place 
7780  Woodbine  Ave..  Unit  3 
9570  McCowan  Rd..  Unit  4 
505  Hood  Rd  .  Unit  12 
MISSISSAUGA 
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Sheridan  Mall 
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HOT  SMARTPHONES  FOR 
HOT  SMART  PEOPLE 
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149C  Ravel  Rd 
4367  5teeles  Ave.  W 
5815  Yonge  St 
OAKVILLE 

1027  Speers  Rd..  Unit  22 
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1053  Simcoe  St  N,  Unit  4B 
PICKERING 
Pickering  Town  Centre 
611  Kingston  Rd. 
1899  Brock  Rd. 
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Hillcrest  Mall 
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Times  Square  Mall 
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9196  Yonge  St 
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10720  Yonge  St..  Unit  102 
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SCARBOROUGH 
1448  Lawrence  Ave.  E 
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411  Kennedy  Rd 
Oriental  Palace 
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Woodside  Square 
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1900  Eglinton  Ave,  E.  Unit  E5A 
665  Markham  Rd,.  Unit  5 
THORNHILL 
Shops  on  Steeles 
Promenade  Mall 
31  Disera  Dr.,  Unit  140 
TORONTO 
1854  Oanforth  Ave. 
471  Eglinton  Ave.  W 
2400  Bloor  St  W 
921  Bay  St 
2266  Eglinton  Ave.  W 
2397  Yonge  St- 
604  Bloor  St  W 
548  Church  St 
Dufferin  Mall 
421  Dundas  5t.W.  Unit  G8 
1451  Dundas  St,  W 
Dragon  City  Mall 
939  Eglinton  Ave,  E.  Unit  106 
Gerrard  Square 
662  King  5t  W,  Unit  2 
228  Queens  Quay  W.  Unit  3 

1821  Queen  St.  E 
2  St,  Clair  Ave.  E 

1268  St  Clair  Ave.  W 
1350  St.  Clair  Ave  W 
2200  Yonge  St..  Unit  104 
154  University  Ave,.  Suite  101 
9A  Yorkville  Ave. 
386  Sheppard  Ave.  E 
525  University  Ave. 
55  Chauncey  Ave. 
272  Danforth  Ave.  W 
UXBRIDGE 
11  Brock  St  W 
V AUG HAN 
1600  Steeles  Ave.  W.  Unit  30 
WHrTBY 
25  Thickson  Rd.  N 

WiaOWDALE 
Centerpoint  Mall 
WOODBRIDGE 
5317  Hwy.  7 
200  Whitmore  Rd„  Unit  9 

O  ROGERS 

AJAX 

Westney  Heights  Plaza 
1  RosslandRd.  W 
957  Westney  Rd.  S 
AURORA 
91  Frrst  Commerce  Dr.,  Unit  5 
Hunters  Gate  Plaza 
BRAMPTON 
16  Lisa  St 
9980  Airpon  Rd,.  Unit  11 
10025  Hurontario  St,  Unit  1 18 

131  Kennedy  Rd,  N 
10086  Mclaughlin  Rd..  Unit  2 
CONCORD 
Vaughan  Mills 
COURTICE 
1420  King  St  E.  Unit  7 
ETOBICOKE 
3015  Bloor  St  W 
4242  Dundas  St  W 
Cloverdale  Mall 
Woodbine  Centre 
Westway  Plaza 
GEORGETOWN 
5  Mountainview  Rd. 
MAPLE 
Maple  Plaza 
MARKHAM 
Markham  Plaza 
Armadale  Square 
Markville  Mall 
MISSISSAUGA 
Roseborough  Centre 
4141  Dixie  Rd. 
920  Southdown  Rd,  BIdg.  H,  Unit  7 
2116  Burnhamthorpe  Rd.  W 

Sandalwood  Square 
King  Square  Shopping  Centre 
6085  Creditview  Rd. 
5636  Glen  Erin  Or,.  Unit  10 
NEWMARKET 
Upper  Canada  Mall 
106S  Davis  Dr, 
18075  Yonge  St. 

OAKVlUE 
Oakville  Place 
101 1  Upper  Middle  Rd.  Unit  C17 
1500  Upper  Middle  Rd..  Unit  2 
1461  Rebecca  St. 
511  Maple  Grove  Dr. 
OSHAWA 
Oshawa  Centre 
285  Taunton  Rd. 

PICKERING 
1550  Kingston  Rd. 

1822  Whites  Rd. 
SCARBOROUGH 

2900  Warden  Ave.,  Unit  220 
Scarborough  Towne  Centre 
2490  Gerrard  St.  E 
38  Ellesmere  Rd. 

THORNHia 
Rutherford  Village 

TORONTO 
2248  Bloor  St  W 
333  Bloor  St.  E 
Exchange  Tower 
6758  Kingston  Rd.,  Unit  12 
1530  Albion  Rd. 
Toronto  Eaton  Centre 
10  Dundas  St  E.  Unit  tl2 
Rogers  Centre 
808  York  Mills  Rd..  Unit  15-17 
3151  Yonge  St 
330  Bay  St 
618  Sheppard  Ave.  W 
730  Danforth  Ave. 
1080  Yonge  St 
2120  Queen  St.  E 
8  Wellesley  St  E 
196S-1971  Yonge  St,  Unit  A 
120  Front  St  E 
Sunnybrook  Plaza 
2400  Eglinton  Ave.  W 
Yorkdale  Shopping  Centre 
VAUGHAN 
10S4  Cenue  St 
WHITBY 
1549  Dundas  St  E 
3940  N  Brock  St 
Whitby  Town  Square 
WOODflRIOGE 
9200  Weston  Rd. 


UNLIMITED 

TXT  EMAIL  &IM  .. 

ONLY  FOR  A  LIMITED  TIME  • 


BLACKBERRY*  CURVE'"  8320 


99 


99' 


549!°., 


ALL  NEW 

BLACKBERRY"  CURVE™  8900 

$-19999 


BLACKBERRY"  PEARL™  FLIP  8220 

$4g99'  I  5399^ 


rogers.com/unlimited 


EXCLUSIVELY  FROM  ROGERS 


CANADA'S  MOST  RELIABLE  NETWORK; 

FEWEST  DROPPED  CALLS,  CLEAREST  RECEPTION 


O  ROGERS 


lisouRCE     ((HiiiELESSHflVE))     illbooth      MIRELESS  eFc... 


»^  FUTURE  SHOP 


WAL*MART 


COSFOOt 


O  ROGERS"'        O  ROGERS'^ 

authorized  dealer 

'On  select  3-year  plans.  Offers  subject  to  change  without  notice.  "Available  with  any  BlackBerry  device  with  subscription  to  select  plans  and  activation  with  BiackBerry  Internet  Service.  Includes  unlimited  personal  e-mail  (up  to  10  accounts)  while  using  BlackBerry  on  the 

Rogers  Wireless  network.  See  rogers.com/unlimited  for  plans  and  details.  Usage  subject  to  Rogers  Terms  of  Service  &  Acceptable  Use  Policy  available  at  rogers.com/terms. 

'"Rogers  &  Mobius  Design  are  trademarks  of  Rogers  Communications  Inc.  used  under  license.  All  other  brand  names  and  logos  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  owners.  ©  2008  Rogers  Wireless. 
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DAI  DU  MAnCD  JsnSO  7:00-9:30pm  University  of  Toronto 
lUtLrn  llHUCII  Convocation  Hall  31  King's  College  Circle 

For  tickets,  visit  bringbaCktOmmy.Ca  or  The  women's  Bookstore,  73  Harbord  St. 

For  more  info,  call  647-501-1954 

or  email  infO@bringbacktommy.Ca       An  initiative  of  the  Health  studies  Program  at  University  College  ^ 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 


For 


Tough  economic 
times  call  for 

outstanding  credentials 


We've  designed  an  MBA  program  that  fully 
integrates  the  Chartered  Financial  Analyst  (CFA) 
Candidate  Body  of  Knowledge"'  into  its  curriculum. 
Study  towards  two  world-recognized  designations 
simultaneously  while  you  keep  your  job. 

Next  information  session:  January  29,  2009. 
See  website  for  details. 

www.goodmaninstitute.com 


AACSB 

ACCREDITED 


Goodman  Institute  of  Investment  Management  Toronto  ::  Montreal] 
Canada's  first  CFA  Program  partner  1 


Concordtj  Univeisity  j 


7  irConcordia    Wjohn  Molson  X^rA 

uooainan      v/  school  of  Bu.ine«  


formatioti 


litS  Speaker/Performer  please  visit  www.apbspeakers.com 


Alex  Giannou,  2005  graduate 
Vice  President,  Global  Markets 
Deutsche  Bank 
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CFA® 

CANDIDATES: 

Two  fflfEseminars  have  been  scheduled  for 
Level  I  and  Level  II  candidates, 

For  Level  I: 

Saturday  January  3?',  2009  (Quantitative 
Methods)  Saturday  Februan/  7^  2009 
(Derivatives) 

For  Level  II: 

Sunday  February  V\  2009  (Equities  -  Part  I) 
Sunday  February  S*,  2009  (Equities  -  Part  II) 


All  lectures  will  be  held  at  the  OlSE  Building  at  the 
Unwersity  of  Toronto,  located  at  252  Bloor  Street 
West  (atop  the  St,  George  subway  station) 

Sponsor:  PASSIVIAX,  an  independent  exam 
preparation  entity  committed  to  achieving  the 
highest  CFA®  Exam  pass  rate  in  the  industry. 


Since  seating  will  be  limited,  times  and  room 
number  will  only  be  given  to  those  candidates  who 
register  for  these  seminars.  To  register  email  your 
name  to  iiifo@passmax.org 


Teach  English 
Overseas 


TESOL^ESL  Teacher  Training  ; 
Certification  Courses 

•  Intensive  60-HoBr  Program 

•  Classroom  Management  Techniques 

•  Detailed  Lesson  Planning 

•  ESL  Skills  Development 

•  Comprehensive  Teaching  Materials 

•  Interactive  Teaching  Practicam 

•  IntemationaUy  Recognized  Certificate  ; 

•  Teacher  Placement  Service 

•  Money  Back  Guarantee  Included 

•  Thousands  of  Satisfied  Students 


OXFORD  SEMINARS 

416-924-3240/1-800-269-6719  j 

www.oxfordseininars.cal 


THE 


PUMP 


BETTER  RIBS 
BETTER  WINGS 
BETTER  PRICES 


'  Sunday  Nite  V2  Price  Nachos 
» Monday  Nite  V2  Price  Wings 
•  Tuesday  Nite  Pi  Price  Pizzas 
» Wednesday  Nite  V2  Price  Pastas 
» Thursday  Nite  Frest\  Mussels 
H25/lb  Choice  of  2  delicious  sauces 

Weekend  Brunch  11am-3pm 


410  BLOOR  ST.  W. 

(at  Brunswick) 

416-927-7337 


CLASSIFIEDS 


ACCOMMODATIONS 


WHY  PAY  RENT? 

Attention  all  Entrepreneurs.  Turn-key  stu- 
dent rental  properties,  negotiated  below 
market  value.  Call  parents  for  down- 
payment  ASAP.  Safer  than  stock-market. 
Financing  available  647-267-7427 


FOR  SALE 


VINYL  RECORDS  &  CDs 

High  quality,  hand-picked  selec- 
tion. Major  &  minor  musical  genres. 
We  buy  and  sell.  3  minutes  S  of  College 
&  St.  George,  18  Baldwin.  416-979-2822. 
Around  Again  Records. 


SERVICES 


PROFESSIONAL  WRITER 
WITH  THREE  DEGREES 

Will  help  you  create  a  logical,  well 
structured  and  strongly  argued  essay. 
Proofreading  and  editing  also  offered. 
416  766-8330 


TUTORING 


MATH,  STATS,  AND  SCIENCE  TUTOR 
AVAILABLE 

All  first  and  second  year  courses,  includ- 
ing organic  chemistry  and  statistics.  Ask 
about  our  downtown  satellite  office. 
www.mostly-math.com  416-502-1717 


GET  HELP  NOW 
TUTOR,  35  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE 

Specializing  in  MATH  135,  CHM  139,  ECO 
220.  Past  tests  and  exams  with  solutions 
available  for  practice.  (416)  785-8898. 

MCAT,  TOEFL,  lELTS.GRE 
AND  GMAT  TUTORING 

No  minimum  hours  to  sign  up  for,  pay-as- 
you-go  system,  resources  supplied. 
www.mostly-math.com  416-502-1717 

PATIENT,  FRIENDLY, 
YALE  EDUCATED  TUTOR 

Master's  degree  in  science  and  loves  math! 
In  your  home,  or  elsewhere.  416-855-1125 
or  expressgrades@yahoo.ca 


EDITING 


EDITING  SERVICES 

All  disciplines  and  levels,  graduate, 
undergraduate  students  and  faculty. 
Term  papers,  theses,  dissertations.  10+ 
years  of  editing  experience.  Julia  Feesey 
BA  Hon,  MA  writetoronto@hotmail.com 
416-516-9190 


theVARSlTY 


VARSITY  CLASSIFIEDS  cost  $12.00  for  twenty-five  words.  $0.25  for  each  additional  word.  Rates  include  one  line  of  bold  type  for  the  ad  header. 
No  copy  changes  after  submission.  Submit  ads  by  email,  mail  or  phone.  Ads  must  be  submitted 
at  least  four  days  prior  to  publication.  Varsity  Classifieds,  21  Sussex  Ave,  Suite  #306,  Toronto,  ON,  M5S 1J6. 
Call  416-946-7604  or  email  ads@thevarsity.ca. 


;1 


SB 


FIGHT  FOR  YOUR  SCHOOL 
TO  WIN  A  PRIVATE  CONCERT 

Let  the  games  begin  with  Campus  Battle '09,  where  Rogers 
customers  duke  it  out  to  win  a  private  concert  for  their  school  in 
April.  It's  open  to  universities  across  the  country,  so  cast  your  vote 
today  and  may  the  best  school  win.  Contest  ends  March  1.  < 


IMOKIA 


4  Text  BATTLE  to  4869  or 

visit  facebook.com/campusbattle  _ 

~Te!5S    O  ROGERS 


Contest  ends  Match  1, 2009.  No  purchaie  nsrosiacy,  foi  lull  rontest  details,  visit  togers.tom,'uf Ik  • 

Nokia  and  Nokia  Nseiics  are  registered  trademarks  ol  Nokia  Cor|»ration. 

'arademarks  of  Rogers  Communications  Inc  used  under  license.  &  2009  Rogers  Wireless. 
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by  MAY  JEONG 
photos  by  ANDREW  LOUIS 


In  times  of  financial  crisis,  art  and  culture  are  often  the 
first  to  go.  The  first  signs  of  trouble  were  the  Novem- 
ber 2008  impressionist  and  modern  art  sales  in  New 
York.  The  $800-million  price  estimate  plummeted  to 
an  alarming  $470  million,  with  only  60  per  cent  of  the 
total  lots  being  sold,  and  the  overall  value  of  modern  and 
contemporary  art  dropping  by  a  surprising  30  per  cent. 

Yet  even  in  times  when  Francis  Bacon  goes  unsold,  and 
Pablo  Picasso  is  left  hovering  below  the  minimum  pub- 
lished estimate,  one  patron  to  the  Canadian  contempo- 
rary art  scene  has  remained  loyal  since  the  early  1920s. 
Namely,  the  University  of  Toronto,  and  by  extension,  its 
student  body.  In  other  words,  you. 

The  Hart  House  Art  Committee,  the  group  responsible 
for  the  management  of  the  Hart  House  permanent  collec- 
tion, selects  one  or  more  pieces  of  art  for  purchase  during 
each  school  year.  The  members  are  often  students  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  with  varying  degrees  of  interest  and 
expertise  in  art.  Throughout  the  course  of  the  academic 
year,  the  committee  meets  once  a  month  for  gallery  tours 
and  studio  visits  around  the  city,  including  the  galleries  of 
Stephen  Bulger,  Susan  Hobbs,  and  Birch  Libralato.  While 
many  acquisitions  rely  on  such  gallery  tours,  others  have 
been  a  direct  result  of  a  studio  visit.  A  meeting  with  artist 
Kelly  Mark,  for  instance,  led  to  the  acquisition  in  2007  of 
her  neon  sculpture,  I  Really  Should. . . 

In  its  earlier  days,  funding  for  acquisitions  came  from 
generous  patrons  and  other  donations  (one  year  from 
ticket  sales  to  the  annual  Hart  House  Masquerade  Ball). 
Today,  the  committee's  $10,000  yearly  budget  comes  par- 
tially from  the  Hart  House  student  levy,  of  which  20  per 
cent  is  earmarked  for  acquisition  works,  matched  by  funds 
from  the  Canadian  Council  of  the  Arts,  the  primary  fund- 
ing body  for  arts  in  Canada. 

Vincent  Massey  founded  the  Hart  House  Art  Commit- 
tee in  1919,  the  same  year  he  founded  Hart  House  itself. 
An  ardent  fan  of  the  arts,  Massey  believed  that  closeness 
to  art  would  encourage  students  to  "consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously. .  .develop  an  interest  in  it."  The  collection  began 
three  years  later  with  the  1922  purchase  of  painting  Geor- 
gian Bay,  November,  by  the  then  relatively  unknown  artist 
A.  Y.  Jackson.  This  radical  choice  rattled  the  Toronto  art 
community  at  a  time  when  few  commercial  galleries  in 
Toronto  featured  contemporary  art,  let  alone  works  by  un- 
known local  artists. 

The  committee  continued  with  its  unwavering  commit- 
ment to  Canadian  contemporary  art.  The  mid  1920s  found 
the  collection  amassing  an  eclectic  melange  of  avant  garde 
works,  with  continued  support  for  young,  emerging  art- 
ists. A  few  purchases  made  at  the  time  were  likened  to 
"Hungarian  goulash"  and  "the  contents  of  a  drunkard's 
stomach."  These  artists  have  since  emerged  from  their 
shared  obscurity.  Some,  in  particular,  are  now  widely 
recognized  by  their  collective  namesake:  the  Group  of 
Seven. 

Today,  the  collection  has  grown  to  an  impressive  body 
of  601  pieces  of  artwork,  200  of  which  are  on  display  in 
and  around  the  rooms  and  hallways  of  Hart  House.  While 
some  are  housed  in  private  offices,  many  are  available  for 
public  viewing. 


They  might  be  easy  to  miss,  but  a  quick  stroll  around 
Hart  House  reveals  the  quality  of  its  collection.  For  in- 
stance, the  Map  Room  features  artist  collective  General 
Idea's  AIDS  poster,  a  popular  icon  of  the  '80s.  A  response 
to  an  invitation  to  participate  in  an  "Art  Against  AIDS" 
benefit  hosted  by  the  American  Foundation  for  AIDS  Re- 
search, the  poster  gained  worldwide  recognition  in  1987 
when  even  the  mere  use  of  the  word  "AIDS"  was  consid- 
ered taboo. 

The  East  Common  Room  houses  a  figurative  painting 
by  Angela  Grossmann.  A  relatively  recent  purchase  (ac- 
quired in  2002),  it  has  a  harrowing  quality  that  alludes  to 
discussions  of  identity,  fear,  and  frailty. 

For  abstraction,  head  to  the  Debates  Room  to  view  the 
wonderfully  iridescent  Grey  Pastorals  by  Monica  Tap.  Tap 
defies  the  conventional  norms  of  a  landscape  painting,  de- 
livering a  delicious  spread  of  choreographed  strokes  that 
are  irreverent,  soporific,  but  also  sensuous. 

Not  unexpectedly,  the  collection's  dedication  to  con- 
temporary art  practice  and 
ever-changing  and  forever- 
fickle  student  tastes  have 
led  to  a  wonderfully  idio- 
syncratic amassment  that 
knows  neither  bounds  nor 
trends.  There  has  been  no 
known  attempts  to  organize 
the  works  into  sequences.  In- 
stead, the  committee  comes 
together  every  year  with  the 
unfailing  conviction  that 
the  best  art  must  reflect  its 
times.  By  remaining  close  to 
Picasso's  adage — "Art  is  not 
the  application  of  a  canon 
of  beauty,  but  what  instinct 
and  the  brain  imagine  quite 
apart  from  the  canon" — it 
has  successfully  established 
a  range  of  works  that  offers 
a  unique  window  into  the 
Canadian  contemporary 
art  world.  Spanning  over  80 
years,  the  acquisitions  vary 
from  household  names  sucn 
as  Emily  Carr  and  the  Group 
of  Seven,  to  the  less  well- 
known  Kazuo  Nakamura 
and  Jock  Macdonald.  Val- 
ued at  an  estimated  $17  million,  it's  evident  that  the  Hart 
House  collection  enjoys  a  growing  profile. 

In  recent  years,  the  focus  has  been  on  photography,  with 
purchases  of  works  by  Stan  Douglas,  Rob  Flack,  Micah 
Lexier,  and  Ron  Bennier.  Although  transitory  pieces  are 
usually  obtained  by  much  larger  institutions,  such  as  the 
AGO,  Hart  House  did  purchase  such  a  work  in  2007:  List 
of  Fears  by  Michael  Fernandes,  a  Halifax  artist  with  the 
Nova  Scotia  College  of  Arts  and  Design  University.  The 
instructions  for  its  installation:  put  out  a  public  call  for 
fears.  Transcribe  the  collected  fears  onto  the  designated 
wall  space.  Continue  the  procedure  until  the  walls  be- 


come full  of  a  list  of  fears.  The  jury  is  still  out  on  whether 
Fernandes  will  suffer  the  fate  of  works  attributable  to 
"lapse  in  judgment,"  or  whether  he  will  rise  to  the  fame  of 
Lauren  Harris  (isolation  Peak,  Red  House,  Winter)  or  Edwin 
Holgate  {Fire  Fighter). 

As  the  definition  of  contemporary  art  is  tied  to  the  pas- 
sage of  time,  so  are  the  challenges  that  come  with  chang- 
ing tastes  and  landscapes.  When  Massey  founded  Hart 
House,  his  donation  stipulated  that  the  building  be  open 
only  to  men  in  the  interest  of  fraternity  (women  were  not 
allowed  in  until  1972).  While  Massey  carried  his  mis- 
placed conviction  to  his  deathbed,  soon  thereafter  the 
Hart  House  authority  decided  to  grant  female  members 
of  the  university  full  and  complete  access  to  all  facilities. 

One  of  the  largest  challenges  is  working  with  the  speci- 
ficities of  the  building.  An  account  from  the  late  '60s  hints 
at  worries  of  limited  wall  space  and  the  question  of  where 
to  store  works  that  have  become  too  valuable  for  public 
 consumption  without  muse- 
um-standard security.  This 
necessitates  the  need  for 
better  storage  and  curatorial 
guidance,  both  of  which  are 
difficult  to  coordinate  when 
dealing  with  600  or  so  art- 
works sprawled  across  the 
Hart  House  interior  and  an 
off-campus  storage  facility. 
Part  of  the  ingenue  of  cura- 
tors is  their  ability  to  work 
with  the  limited  space  they 
are  given.  The  perennial 
challenge  will  be  coming 
up  with  creative  solutions  to 
balance  the  nature  of  Hart 
House  as  a  social  space, 
while  assuring  that  the  art- 
works receive  the  care  they 
deserve. 

Another  challenge:  the 
relationship  between  art- 
work and  the  changing  so- 
ciety around  it.  The  Debates 
Room,  a  popular  meeting 
place  for  recognized  cam- 
pus clubs,  has  enjoyed  visits 
from  famed  politicians  and 
scholars,  including  John 
F.  Kennedy  in  1957.  It  is  also  the  chosen  place  of  wor- 
ship for  the  Muslim  Students  Association,  and  while  no 
nudes  or  obscenities  are  visible  in  any  of  the  works  fea- 
tured (they  are  mostly  abstract  paintings,  including  the 
work  by  Monica  Tap  mentioned  above),  representational 
works  of  any  form  are  anathema  to  the  service.  As  such, 
during  prayers  the  canvases  (and  the  gargoyle  fixtures 
that  are  part  of  the  building's  architecture)  must  be  cov- 
ered with  cloth. 

Hart  House  has  transitioned  from  exclusionary  clique 
to  a  campus  community  centre.  But  the  aim  has  remained 
the  same  throughout:  live  with  art. 
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FROM  LECTURE  TO  l_ATE  night 

LOOKS  THAT  HOLD  THEIR  OWN  DOWNTOWN 


AARON 

SECOND  YEAR,  CINEMA  STUDIES 


As  a  commuter  student,  Aaron  bases  his  look  on  versatility,  comfort,  and  timeless- 
ness  to  carry  him  through  his  week.  Mixing  both  casual  and  formal  elements,  Aaron 
is  ready  for  any  situation,  whether  it  be  his  early  morning  film  class,  a  quick  lunch 
off-campus,  or  drinks  at  the  end  of  the  day.  Functionality  is  important  to  him,  as  he 
must  dress  for  extremely  long  days.  But  Aaron  effortlessly  adds  elegance  to  his  look 
through  hand-made  pieces,  never  sacrificing  style  for  the  sake  of  comfort.  Aaron  is 
wearing  his  favourite  pair  of  Japanese-made  Dior  jeans  constructed  from  raw  black 
denim  and  boasting  a  38"  inseam.  He  stresses  the  superior  quality  and  durability 
of  Japanese  denim  over  the  European  make:  "The  stitching  is  of  a  higher  quality, 
helping  the  jeans  to  hold  together  longer.  These  jeans  hold  the  dye  much  better,  and 
fade  slower  and  with  better  character  than  European-made  jeans."  When  looking  for 
new  pieces,  he  frequents  TNTblu  in  Hazelton  Lanes,  just  north  of  campus  on  Avenue 
Road,  and  at  Jonatnon  +  Olivia  and  Sydney's  on  Queen  West. 


rr 


'MY  STYLE  IS  DRESSED-DOWN 
FILM  NOIR,  THOUGH  THAT 
WOULD  BE  THE  PRETENTIOUS 
WAY  TO  PUT  IT,  I  SUPPOSE.  I  LIKE 
CLASSIC  STYLES  UPDATED  WITH 
MODERN  DETAILING  AND  MDQNG 
MORE  FORMAL  PIECES  WITH 

CASUAL  ones; 


Aaron  is  -wearing:  two-button  blazer  by  Kris  Van  Asche,  basic  T  by  BDGfor  Urban 
Outfitters,  jeans  by  Dior  Homme,  ankle  boots  by  Fiorentini  +  Baker. 


CARLY 

SECOND  YEAR,  ENGLISH  SPECIALIST 


Carly  stresses  the  importance  of  versatility  in  one's  wardrobe,  with  the  mindset 
of,  "you  never  know  where  your  day  may  take  you."  She  bases  her  looks  on 
composure,  being  mindful  to  always  look  "put-together,"  but  at  the  same  time, 
effortless.  Her  wardrobe  blends  different  textures  and  materials,  as  well  as 
contrasting  saturated  colours  with  neutrals,  emphasizing  the  striking  simplicity 
of  the  pieces  she  buys.  Carly  believes  that  the  right  pair  of  shoes  compliment  an 
outfit  and  make  a  bolder  statement  than  wearing  jewelry.  This  outfit  features  a 
very  wide  silhouette  that  she  is  incredibly  fond  of,  and  the  practicality  of  warmth 
and  wearability  in  a  classically  refined  manner.  The  coat  is  formal  enough  that  she 
is  able  to  add  a  hoodie  underneath  for  extra  comfort  without  looking  too  casual 
or  uncoordinated.  Carly's  look  prepares  her  for  a  full  day  of  class,  dinner  out, 
or  an  afternoon  of  shopping  at  her  favourite  vintage  store:  Courage  My  Love  in 
Kensington  Market.  Or  seeking  out  her  favourite  designers,  Miu  Miu  and  Marc 
Jacobs  on  Bloor  Street. 


'MY  GOLDEN  RULE  IS  THAT  IF 
YOU'RE  WEARING  A  TIGHT  TOP,  GO 
FOR  A  LOOSE  BOTTOM  (BIG  SKIRT, 
WIDE  LEG  JEANS),  AND  WHEN 
WEARING  TAPERED  PANTS,  GO  FOR 
A  LOOSER  FITTING  TOP  OR  LAYERS 
OF  INTERESTING  COLOURS.' 


Carly  is  wearing:  coat  by  Elie  Taharifor  Holt  Renfrew,  hoodie  by  Off  the  Wall,  wide-leg  jeans 
by  Wilfried  for  Artizia,  oxford  shoes  by  Aldo. 


Photos  and  text  by  DAVID  PIKE 
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Jhe  VdrsityiM  Jerry  Springer  The  Operaio  be 
a  perfectly  profane  show  with  flair 
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BURNT  OUT 

The  NHL  All-Star  game  ain't  what 
it  used  to  be 
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Med  postgrads 
lose  funding 

Financial  losses  force  U  of  T  to  start  axing  awards 


DYLAN  ROBERTSON 
Varsity  Staff 


All  postgraduate  medical  research 
awcirds  at  U  of  T  will  likely  be  cancelled, 
the  school's  Postgraduate  Medical  Edu- 
cation Office  told  The  Varsity.  PMEO's 
awards  officer  Gerard  Nagalingam 
made  the  announcement  last  week, 
citing  a  major  drop  in  the  university's 
endowment  fund  due  to  the  global  eco- 
nomic situation. 

Nagalingam  added  that  the  cancel- 
lation must  be  approved  by  the  faculty 
dean  before  it  comes  into  effect. 

"We  are  waiting  for  a  confirmation 
from  the  dean  before  a  memo  is  ap- 
proved," he  said.  "The  aweirds  come 
from  endowments  and  there  have  been 
no  payments.  External  awards  are  still 
available." 

According  to  Nagalingam,  the  faculty 
generally  pays  out  between  $250,000- 
$300,000  in  such  awards  annually. 
Students  in  the  program  rely  on  these 
awards  to  help  pay  back  debt  accumu- 
lated over  the  course  of  their  research. 

These  awards  are  the  first  to  be  can- 
celled in  what  may  be  a  string  of  finan- 
cial aid  cutbacks,  the  university's  top 
financial  executive  has  confirmed. 

"Division  by  division,  we're  going 


through  to  see  how  we  can  make  choic- 
es with  presumably  the  lowest  impact. 
We  have  no  choice  but  to  cut  back," 
said  Cheryl  Misak,  the  university's  in- 
terim vice-president  and  provost. 

Endowments  cU"e  funds  created  by  the 
university  for  scholarships,  bursaries, 
and  research  projects.  They  rely  on 
donations,  government  funding  and  the 
success  of  U  of  T's  investments.  All  of 
those  have  taken  a  hit  in  recent  months. 

With  less  award  money  and  an  in- 
creasingly competitive  job  market, 
some  students  are  concerned  about 
funding  their  education  and  finding 
employment. 

In  a  Jan.  17  article.  The  Globe  and  Mail 
reported  a  study  conducted  by  econo- 
mists with  Statistics  Canada,  UBC,  and 
Columbia  University.  The  study  found 
that  it  takes  postsecondary  graduates 
eight  to  10  years  to  return  to  their  nor- 
mal earnings  after  a  recession. 

For  its  part,  the  university  is  trying  to 
offer  students  some  assurance  that  hand- 
ing is  not  about  to  dry  up  any  time  soon. 

"This  is  an  extraordiucirily  difficult 
time  and  we're  trying  to  make  the  best 
decisions,"  said  Misak.  "But  we're  defi- 
nitely committed  to  keeping  with  our 
contractual  agreements  and  financial 
aid  for  students." 


Economic  disaster 
crowds  grad  scliools 


Hilary  Barlow 

^AsMciate^ews  Edjtor^ 

Grad  school  applications  are  pouring 
in  as  the  economic  downturn  prods 
many  to  continue  their  education 
instead  of  entering  an  uncertain  job 
market.  With  entry-level  job  postings 
down  as  much  as  25  per  cent,  U  of  T 
has  received  12,631  grad  school  appli- 
cations so  far  this  year,  a  nine  per  cent 
increase  from  last  year  according  to 
grad  student  dean  Susan  Pfeif  fer.  Appli- 


cations to  Queen's  MBA  program  have 
doubled  since  last  year,  and  undergrad 
applications  are  also  at  record  levels. 

Gregg  Blachford,  McGill  Univer- 
sity's director  of  career  planning  ser- 
vices, remains  encouraging.  "There 
are  still  jobs  and  [...]  opportunities 
out  there,  especially  for  university 
graduates,"  he  told  the  Globe  and 
Mail.  Many  experts  agree  that  the 
downturn  will  likely  only  delay  ca- 
reer advancement,  before  evening 
out  when  the  situation  improves. 


SCHOOL  OF  ROCK 


Fans  go  crazy  at  The  Varsity's  second  annual  Off  The  Record  rock  concert,  held  at  Hart 
House's  Great  Hall.  A  crowd  of  over  200  attendees  packed  the  hall  for  killer  sets  by  Boys 
Who  Say  No,  Ruby  Coast,  and  Foxfire  on  Thursday,  Jan.  22,  with  all  proceeds  going  to 
Journalists  For  Human  Rights. 


Are  profs  overstaying 
their  welcome? 

Retirennent  question  hounded  by  pension  worries 
and  complaints  of  academic  stagnation 


EMILY  KELLOGG 

Varsity  Staff 


Although  the  university  has  pub- 
licly attempted  to  assauge  con- 
cerned professors,  George  Luste, 
the  president  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  Faculty  Association  has 
expressed  his  concerns  over  what 
he  calls  the  "inconvenient  truths" 
of  the  school's  pension  plan,  in  his 
Information  Report. 

"Thinking  about  your  pension 
plans  probably  ranks  right  up 
there  with  thinking  about  your 
next  visit  to  the  dentist  for  a  root 
canal,"  Luste  comments  in  the  lat- 
est edition  of  the  UTFA  newsletter. 
"For  the  year  ending  June  30,  2008, 
our  pensions  plan  investments  lost 
about  $177  million  [...]  At  present, 
as  U  of  T  pension  plan  members,  we 
have  virtually  no  say  in  the  gover- 
nance of  our  pension  plan." 

In  a  time  of  economic  turmoil, 
professors  are  reconsidering  when 
they  should  retire.  Until  recently, 
the  "ultimate  nerd-dream"  came 
to  an  abrupt  end  with  a  mandatory 
retirement  that  forced  scholars  to 
bow  out  of  university  service  at  age 


65.  The  University  of  Toronto  abol- 
ished this  clause  in  June  2006  in 
response  to  Ontario  legislation  as 
well  as  changing  attitudes  towards 
ageism. 

The  trend  has  been  evident 
across  Canada.  Most  major  uni- 
versities have  eliminated  manda- 
tory retirement — to  mixed  results. 
There  is  a  small  contingency  of  pro- 
fessors taking  early  retirement,  but 
one-third  of  professors  in  Canada 
currently  take  their  retirements  at 
a  later  age. 

If  faculty  maintain  their  status 
in  their  current  universities,  do 
they  inevitably  stunt  the  progress 
and  dynamic  thinking  that  defines 
academia?  One  professor  of  eco- 
nomics at  the  University  of  Brit- 
ish Columbia  finds  the  problem  to 
be  moot,  instead  citing  a  change 
in  demographics  that  works  to 
the  short-term  advantage  of  long- 
standing faculty  members.  In  his 
opinion,  there  is  an  ongoing  surge 
of  available  professors,  as  the  echo 
boom  have  yet  to  complete  their 
education. 

In  his  fifties,  the  professor  plans 
to  retire  at  65  to  pursue  his  interests 


in  writing  and  continued  analysis. 

Mark  Kingwell's  comments  about 
taking  time  off  over  the  winter 
break  seem  to  sum  up  the  mindset 
of  most  professors.  "1  don't  know 
what  I'll  do  without  you  guys,"  he 
jokingly  commented  to  his  Introduc- 
tion to  Philosophy  class,  "I'll  prob- 
ably wander  the  streets  from  12  to  1 
p.m.  every  week,  like  a  crazed  man, 
begging  people  to  listen  to  me  talk 
about  philosophy." 

A  nerd's  dream  fulfilled  indeed. 
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Camping  for  a  cause 

Robarts'  tent  pair  are  part  of  a  national 
charity  cannpaign  to  promote  literacy  in  India 


DYLAN  ROBERTSON 

Associate  News  Editor 

Exam  month  isn't  the  only  time  you'll 
find  students  sleeping  at  Robarts. 

Seven  Canadian  university  chap- 
ters of  DREAM  (Discover  the  Real- 
ity of  Educating  All  Minds)  are  tak- 
ing part  in  Live-in  for  Literacy  2009. 
From  January  16  to  26,  two  students 
live  in  their  campus'  main  library, 
sleeping  in  tents  and  seeking  dona- 
tions. 

Today  until  1  p.m.,  you  can  see  a 
tent  behind  the  first-floor  Robarts 
Library  escalators  containing  Re- 
becca Nugent,  a  fourth-year  English 
student  and  Christopher  Somma,  a 
third-year  undergraduate  in  archi- 
tectural design. 

"It's  been  pretty  awesome,"  Nu- 
gent told  The  Varsity  on  day  five. 
"Although  1  expected  to  study  more. 
Oh,  and  1  just  got  food  poisoning." 

The  students  are  permitted  a 
five-minute  break  each  hour,  which 
can  be  banked  to  shower  at  friends' 
houses.  For  hygiene,  the  adjacent 
washrooms  are  used. 

The  pair,  who  has  access  to  a 
fridge,  laptop  and  microwave,  has 
relied  on  pre-packaged  and  take-out 
food  brought  in  from  friends. 

The  organizatin  hopes  to  raise 
$40,000  among  all  14  participants  in 
order  to  build  nine  school  libraries 
in  India. 

"Other  than  sleeping  with  the 


Christopher  Somma  (left)  and  Rebecca  Nugent  (right)  have  been  living  on 
the  main  floor  of  Robarts  library  for  10  days.  With  no  work,  no  class,  no 
parties,  they're  only  allowed  to  leave  their  roped-off  area  for  specifically 
designated  times  that  usually  involve  a  trip  to  the  washroom.  Their  meals 
are  delivered  to  them  by  friends  (the  microwave  broke  on  day  two),  the 
flourescent  lights  and  escalators  stay  on  24/7,  and  they  rarely  see  daylight. 
All  of  this  to  raise  money  to  build  and  maintain  libraries  in  India.  For  more 
on  their  campaign,  go  to  thevarsity.ca  to  see  news  and  video. 


lights  off,  I'm  looking  forward  to 
knowing  we've  made  a  difference," 
said  Somma. 

This  is  the  fourth  year  since  Live- 
in  for  Literacy  started  at  Queen's 
University,  and  the  first  for  U  of 
T.  The  two  hope  to  raise  $5,000 
through  cash,  cheque,  and  corpo- 
rate donations. 

Although  most  have  been  curious 


and  respectful,  not  all  have  wel- 
comed the  duo. 

"The  other  day  someone  thought 
we  were  funding  some  sort  of  ter- 
rorist organisation  or  fake  char- 
ity," said  Nugent.  "Another  jumped 
our  barrier  and  said  'You  smell 
like  sex.'" 

A  24-hour  webcam  is  viewable  at 
www.liveinforIiteracy.com. 


Bill  Ayers,  a  1970s  domestic  terrorist  who  has  since  reformed  and  become 
a  university  professor  in  Chicago,  was  denied  entry  to  Canada.  Ayers  was 
scheduled  to  speak  at  OlSE.  Should  he  have  been  allowed  to? 


PHOTOGRAPHED  AND  COMPILED  BY  DAN  EPSTEIN  &  ANDR6  BOVEE  BEGUN 


First-year  Ufe  St/e/?ces;  That's  a  violation  of 
freedom  of  speech. 


First-year  Criminology:  I  feel  that  people  do 
change.  Even  if  he  has  the  same  views,  they're 
probably  not  as  radical. 


David 


Jhird-year,  Mectianical  EnaneeringMhn^ 

it  depends  on  whether  he's  been  reprimanded 
for  whatever  crimes  he  committed  in  the 
United  States.  If  he  has  been,  then  his  voice 
deserves  to  be  heard. 


Catie 

Wessam 

Demetre  and  Brenda 

Fourth-vear  Book  and  Media  Studies:  It  makes 
me  mad!  1  think  they  didn't  let  him  in  because  of 
the  media  hype.  He  never  caused  a  problem  in 
Canada,  so  fie  should  be  allowed  in. 

Fourth-year  Human  Bi0:'\he  Liberals  and  the 
NDPs  want  to  petition  to  keep  US  army  deserters 
in  the  country,  so  1  think  it  was  the  US  authorities 
who  wouldn't  let  him  leave  because  of  his 
outstanding  warrants.  If  Canada  did  stop  him, 
that's  a  shame. 

Oemetre,  Queen's  alum:  If  you  can  talk  to  Obama,  you 
can  talk  to  a  bunch  of  university  students  at  OlSE. 
Brenda,  OCAD  pad  and  former  Varsity  editor: 
The  Canadian  border  guards  have  been  acting  like  a 
nabonal  babysitter  for  far  too  long.  [Brenda  notes  the 
charges  against  Ayers  were  dismissed  in  73]  Besides, 
lAyers]  is  a  university  professor,  now.  Why  does  anpe 
feel  he  should  be  prevented  from  speaking  here? 

Of  peace  and 
underpants 

London  School  of  Economics  prof 
talks  about  dealing  with  dictators 
at  Hart  House 


MICKALARANHA 


"Our  objective  should  be  to  give 
capacity  to  civil  society  groups, 
especially  women's  organiza- 
tions," Dr.  Razmik  Panossian,  di- 
rector of  policy,  programs,  and 
planning  at  Rights  and  Democracy 
in  Montreal  and  instructor  at  the 
London  School  of  Economics  told 
students  gathered  at  Hart  House 
last  Thursday. 

Panties  for  Peace,  a  women's  ad- 
vocacy group  pushing  for  reform 
in  Burma,  is  one  such  organization. 
Women's  movements  are  often  at 
the  forefront  of  combating  dicta- 
torships, a  speaker  at  Hart  House 
told  students  yesterday.  The  Pant- 
ies for  Peace  campaign  taunts  the 
Burmese  leadership  on  its  super- 
stitious belief  that  contact  with 
a  woman's  underpants  will  rob  a 
man  of  his  power.  The  group  asks 
women  around  the  world  to  mail 
their  panties  to  Burmese  embas- 
sies to  protest  the  regime's  gross 
violations  of  human  rights,  espe- 
cially offences  committed  against 
Burma's  women. 

Razmik  outlined  a  strategy  of 
non-violent  resistance  in  ending 
dictatorships.  He  emphasized  the 
crucial  role  of  citizen  groups  in  find- 
ing points  of  oppression  in  the  sys- 
tems and  pushing  through  them. 

For  anyone  who  has  grappled 
with  the  question  of  what  Canada 
can  do  to  help  end  the  tyranny  of 
dictators  like  Robert  Mugabe  and 
the  Burmese  junta,  the  Hart  House 
talk  on  Thursday  evening  offered  a 
place  to  entertain  the  question. 

In  collaboration  with  the  Cana- 
dian International  Council,  the  Hart 
House  debate  club  hosted  a  panel 
of  three  experts,  each  bringing  a 
different  perspective  to  human 
rights  issues. 

In  contrast  to  Dr.  Panossian's 
citizen-group  approach,  Dr.  Rhoda 
Howard-Hassman,  Canada's  Re- 
search Chair  in  International  Hu- 
man Rights  at  Wilfred  Laurier  Uni- 


versity and  Senior  Research  Fellow 
at  the  Center  for  International  Gov- 
ernance and  Innovation,  advocated 
increased  scope  for  military  inter- 
vention in  combating  dictatorships 
in  the  Zimbabwe. 

The  first  problem,  according 
to  Howard-Hassman,  is  that  "We 
don't  have  a  name  for  what  is  going 
on  in  Zimbabwe — there  is  no  ethnic 
cleaning  through  violence  to  speak 
of.  International  law  and  interna- 
tional practice  have  not  caught  up 
with  the  many  ways  that  a  govern- 
ment can  systematically  cause  its 
people  to  die  and  suffer." 

The  Genocide  Convention  of 
1984  refers  to  national,  ethnic,  reli- 
gious or  racial  groups,  but  does  not 
consider  what  some  scholars  are 
calling  politicide  and  genocide  by 
attrition.  Even  if  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention was  amended  to  include 
politicide  and  state-induced  fam- 
ine, the  international  community  is 
not  required  to  intervene  militarily 
to  enforce  its  mandate.  This  is  the 
second  obstacle  to  ending  the  cri- 
sis in  Zimbabwe,  she  argued. 

The  final  panelist,  Judy  Jackson, 
an  award-winning  social  justice 
documentary  filmmaker,  spoke 
emotionally  of  her  experience  as  a 
journalist  in  Chile  during  the  rule  of 
Augusto  Pinochet.  She  described 
the  psychological  importance  for 
victims  to  see  their  oppressors  put 
to  justice,  and  of  her  incredulity  at 
how  little  is  being  done  for  the  peo- 
ple of  Zimbabwe. 

"It  is  extremely  important  that 
whenever  a  person  stands  up  to 
speak  of  an  experience  of  personal 
suffering,  that  it  is  acknowledged 
and  validated  by  those  listening," 
said  Howard-Hassman.  "It  takes 
tremendous  courage  for  a  person 
who  has  suffered  extreme  persecu- 
tion to  speak  to  strangers  about  it. 
Often  when  they  speak  and  no  one 
says  anything  they  go  home.  They 
think  that  nobody  cares  about 
them  or  understands  them.  That 
they  made  fools  of  themselves." 


FOOD  FOR  THOUGHT 


Marion  Nestle,  professor  of  nutrition  and  food  studies  at  New  York  Uni- 
versity, appeared  at  DC  this  past  Wednesday  promoting  her  new  book  Pet 
Food  Politics:  Tfte  Chifiuahua  in  ttie  Coal  Mine.  Issues  SUCh  as  melamine 
poisoning  in  China  and  product  recalls  in  the  United  States  were  covered  In 
the  hour-long  talk. 


news@thevarsity.ca 


UTSC  student  group  focuses  on 
relief  but  ran't  choose  sides 


Despite  its  focus  on  recovering  Palestinians, 
Gaza  coalition  can't  get  its  partisanship  straight 


KAREN  K.  HO 

Varsity  Staff  _ 

A  Scarborough  Campus  Student 
Union-sponsored  Gaza  Coalition  at 
UTSC  plans  on  selling  300  keffiyehs 
to  fundraise  for  victims  of  tfie  recent 
conflict  between  Hamas  and  the  Is- 
raeli government. 

The  coalition  was  created  on  Jan.  9 
after  the  SCSU  formed  the  Taskforce  on 
the  Humanitarian  Crisis  in  Gaza.  The 
union  passed  a  motion  condemning 
the  Israeli  Defense  Forces'  "attacks  on 
academic  institutions  and  [...]  innocent 
civilians."  SCSU  president  Zuhair  Syed 
has  issued  an  official  statement. 

During  their  second  public  meeting 
on  Thursday,  led  by  Syed,  students  from 
groups  like  the  Women's  Centre,  Muslim 
Students'  Association,  and  UTSC's  NDP 
club  discussed  further  plans  for  raising 
awareness,  contacting  local  politicians, 
and  contributing  to  humanitarian  aid 
with  the  Red  Cross. 


Bill  Ayers  prevented  from 
speaking  at  OlSE 

A  talk  at  OISE  by  University  of  Illinois 
professor  and  one-time  domestic 
"terrorist"  William  Ayers  was  can- 
celled last  week  after  the  author  was 
turned  back  at  the  Canadian  border. 
Ayers  had  been  invited  to  speak  to  a 
crowd  of  500  on  education  at  the  Isa- 
bel Bader  Theatre,  but  was  stopped 
by  Canadian  Border  Services  at  tlie 
Toronto  Island  Airport. 

The  American  lecturerwas  brought 
back  into  the  spotlight  last  summer 
when  vice-presidential  candidate  Sar- 
ah Paiin  linked  f^arack  Obama  with 


So  far  more  than  350  people  have 
joined  Facebook  group  UTSC  Gaza  Coali- 
tion for  Justice  and  Peace.  While  most  of 
the  two  dozen  student  groups  declaring 
support  have  political,  ethnic,  or  reli- 
gious affiliations,  there  is  also  represen- 
tation from  sports,  photography,  and  hu- 
manitarian clubs  from  the  campus. 

At  a  "fax-off"  event  last  week  orga- 
nized by  the  coalition's  awareness  com- 
mittee, students  added  personal  mes- 
sages and  signatures  to  a  typed  letter 
to  be  faxed  to  the  Ontario  government. 
However,  the  content  of  the  letter  was 
changed  when  concern  expressed  over 
the  words  "war  crimes"  and  "assaults" 
was  used  to  describe  the  Israeli  bomb- 
ing campaign  on  Gciza.  Some  objected 
that  the  words  made  the  coalition  ap- 
pear partisan. 

At  another  event  with  the  UTSC 
branch  of  the  Canadian  Red  Cross,  the 
coalition's  fundraising  committee  raised 
$300  through  "A  Buck  to  Save  Gaza."  The 
campaign  aims  to  raise  $10,000  for  the 


Ayers  and  other  domestic  terrorists. 
While  the  professor  had  worked  with 
Oi:>ama  on  Chicago  school  reform, 
a  charity  board,  and  a  pers<3nal  po- 
litical event  in  1995,  it  was  his  coiitro- 
ve^rsial  past  as  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Weather  Underground  that  made 
headlines  around  the  world. 

In  the  1970s,  the  radical-left  group 
organized  a  number  of  high-profile 
riots  and  boml)ings  to  [protest  the 
actions  of  the  American  military. 
However,  all  related  charges  were 
dropped  in  19T3. 

A  lime  and  date  for  ttie  rescheduled 
event  have  yet  to  be  confirmed. 
—KAREN  K.  HO 


f  Writers  Wanted. 

Write  for  News! 

Contact  recruitment@thevarsity.ca. 


Overcoming  the  Financial  Barriers 
to  Postsecondary  Education 


What  IS  the  relationship 
between  tuition  levels  and 
access  to  post  secondary 
education'.' 


How  should  our  financial  aid 
system  or  tuition  structure  be 

changed  to  improve  access? 


charity  Islamic  Relief. 

With  such  a  large  goal,  several  times 
throughout  the  Jan.  22  meeting  mem- 
bers had  to  remind  the  group  that  its 
sole  purpose  was  to  focus  on  the  vic- 
tims of  the  conflict.  However,  many  ex- 
pressed support  for  Hamas  and  a  desire 
to  include  politics  as  part  of  their  out- 
reach efforts. 

"Can  we  tell  students  Israel  is  an  ille- 
gal state  and  that  what  they  did  was  il- 
legal?" asked  a  student  in  attendance. 

The  group  also  plans  on  selling 
keffiyehs  and  keffiyeh-style  ribbons 
this  week  as  part  of  their  fundrais- 
ing efforts.  The  scarf  has  recently 
become  ubiquitous  as  a  fashion  ac- 
cessory, but  in  the  two  decades  prior 
was  seen  a  symbol  of  support  and 
solidarity  with  Palestine  against  Israel. 
The  UTSC  Gaza  Coalition  is  set  to  meet 
again  on  Jan.  30  at  2  to  4  p.m.  The  loca- 
tion has  yet  to  be  announced. 

With  files  from  Dylan  Robertson 


AU  ADVANTAGE  217:  FLEXIBMne 


Teach  English 
Overseas 


TESOL/TESL  Teacher  Training  i 
Certification  Courses  j 

•  Intensive  60-ifoar  Program  | 

•  Ciassroom  Hanagement  Techniques  I 

•  Detailed  Lesson  Planning 

•  ESL  Skills  Development 

•  Comprehensive  Tenching  Materials 

•  Interactive  Teaching  Practicnm 

•  Internationally  Recognized  Certificate 

•  Teacher  Placement  Service 

•  Money  Back  Guarantee  bicluded 

•  Thousands  of  Satisfied  Students 


OXFORD  SEMINARS 

416-924-3240/1-800-269-6719 

www.oxfordseminars.ca 


A  public  forum  presented  by  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  &  Science  and  the 
Arts  and  Science  Students'  Union 
at  the  University  of  Toronto 


How  do  we  ensure  that 
qualified  students  with  the 
greatest  need  are  able  10 
go  to  universitv'.' 


Panelists  include: 

Ian  Clark 

School  of  Public  Policy 
and  Governance, 
University  of  Toronto 


Ken  Norrie 

Vice-President,  Research, 
Higher  Education  Quality 
Council  of  Ontario  Former 


Katherlne  Giroux-Bougard 

National  Chairperson, 

The  Canadian  Federation  of 

Students 


Moderated  by: 

Miriam  Diamond 

Chair  Faculty  of  Arts  & 
Science  Council 


Former  President  of  the  Council    Provost  and  Vice-President, 


of  Ontario  Universities 


Academic,  McMaster  University 


Wednesday,  January  28, 2009, 3:00  -  5:00  PM.  Room  2102,  Sidney  Smith  Hall,  100  St.  George  Street 


Courses  to  keep  you 
on  the  right  course. 


AU  Student  Carlie  in  Calgary,  Alberta,  Canada 

AU  is  the  place  to  pick  up  the  classes 
you  need  to  get  your  degree. 

Athabasca  University  is  tiie  perfect  plug-in  for  your  acadennic  career.  Whether  you 
need  additional  credits  to  graduate  from  your  institution,  or  prerequisites  to 
complete  your  degree,  we  can  help. 

AU  offers  over  700  courses  and  nearly  90  undergraduate  and  graduate  programs. 
With  over  37,000  students  across  the  country  and  around  the  world,  AU  has  helped 
numerous  individuals  pursue  their  academic  goals.  And  we'd  love  to  help  you. 

So  why  not  take  the  next  step?  Research  your  options  online,  view  a  university 
calendar,  or  contact  AU's  Information  Centre  at  1-800-788-9041  for  advice  on  how 
to  get  started. 

Flexibility.  Another  reason  why  AU  stands  out  as  a  global  leader  in  distance 
learning  excellence. 


Standout! 

www.athabascaui.ca/standout 

a-800- 788-9041 


Athabasca  University i3 


All  students,  fatuity  and  staff  are  welcome. 
For  details,  visit  www.artsci.utoronto.ca/main 


UBC  DAP 

The  gateway  to  accounting 


Accelerate  you  future  with  the 
Diploma  in  Accountinq  Program  (DAP) 
at  the  University  of  British  Columbia. 

DAP  prepares  university  graduates  with  limited 
or  no  training  in  accounting  for  entry  into  a 
professional  accounting  designation  (CA,  CGA, 
CMA  or  CPA  in  the  US). 


APPLICATION  DEADLINES 

May  start:     Mar  1  (International  applicants) 
Apr  1  (Canadian  applicants) 

Sep  start:     Jul  1  (International  applicants) 
Aug  1  (Canadian  applicants) 


Find  out  how  DAP  can  accelerate  your  future. 
Visit  www.sauder.ubc.ca/dap 


UBC 
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Search  continues  for 
Osgoode  subway  shooter 

Police  tell  public  not  to  overreact,  while  TTC 
increases  surveillance 


NATALIE  NANOWSKI 

Varsity  Staff   

A  young  man  was  shot  in  the  abdomen  and  leg 
last  Thursday  after  three  bullets  were  fired  inside 
Osgoode  Subway  Station  during  the  mid-morning 
rush. 

Within  minutes,  police  from  the  city's  Emer- 
gency Task  Force  and  52  division  arrived  at  the 
station's  entrance  at  University  and  Queen  Street. 
Police  closed  a  section  of  the  north-south  line  for 
four  hours  to  search  for  the  weapon  used  and  to 
question  witnesses. 

No  weapon  has  been  found. 

According  to  reports,  the  victim  was  shot  fol- 
lowing an  argument  that  erupted  as  a  group  of 
young  men  exited  a  southbound  train. 

Detective  David  Barwell,  who  has  been  fol- 
lowing the  case,  told  The  Varsity  the  victim  had 
seen  the  shooter  before,  but  does  not  know  his 
identity. 

"We  know  the  guy  was  targeted,"  said  Barwell. 
"My  hunch  is  that  it  is  gang-related." 

The  19-year-old  victim  was  taken  to  St.  Mi- 
chael's Hospital  and  released  the  same  day  after 
undergoing  surgery  for  non-life-threatening  inju- 
ries. 

Late  Thursday,  police  released  a  security-cam- 
era photo  of  the  suspect.  He  is  described  as  being 
in  his  early-  to  mid-20s,  a  light-skinned  black  man, 
and  about  six  feet  tall  with  a  medium  build. 

"Lots  of  people  saw  the  incident  and  they  cer- 
tainly cooperated  enough  to  say  that  the  picture 
released  is  definitely  the  guy  who  pulled  the  trig- 
ger," said  Barwell. 


There  are  about  10,000  security  cameras 
throughout  the  city's  transit  system,  but  most 
don't  cover  subway  platforms. 

The  TTC  is  boosting  its  security  by  mount- 
ing more  cameras  inside  stations.  Beginning 
this  fall,  subway  cars,  buses,  and  streetcars 
will  also  be  equipped  with  video  surveil- 
lance. 

Is  extra  security  worth  the  added  cost? 

"1  would  pay  more  to  use  public  transpor- 
tation if  that  meant  stations  would  be  safer," 
says  Regina  Cho,  a  U  of  T  student  and  TTC 
rider. 

Barwell  cautioned  against  overreacting  to 
the  isolated  shooting,  saying  the  city  and  the 
TTC  are  safe. 

"This  was  an  incident  between  two  indi- 
viduals that  could  have  happened  anywhere. 
Toronto  is  a  very  safe  city  and  our  subway 
system  is  very  safe.  We  have  transit  security 
and  they  are  able  to  deal  with  any  problems 
that  arise." 

No  arrests  have  been  made  in  connection  to 
the  shooting.  Additional  video  footage  of  the 
suspect  walking  in  Downsview  station  was  re- 
leased on  Friday.  Police  have  received  several 
tips  pointing  to  one  individual's  involvement, 
but  according  to  Detective  Barwell,  "we  can't 
call  him  a  person  of  interest  yet,  just  someone 
we  are  going  to  have  to  look  at." 

Police  are  urging  anyone  with  information 
about  Thursday's  shooting  to  call  416-808-5200 
or  Crime  Stoppers  416-222-TIPS  (8477). 


amh 

Cmntrn  for  AdjJSction  and  Mental  Health 
Genttp  *•  toiicomAnie  H  de  s«rt*  mcntatc 

PARTICIPANTS  NEEDED 
rOR  A  STUDY  OF  TREATMENT 
OF  SEASONAl  DEPRESSION 

The  Centre  for  Addiction  and  Mental  Health,  in  affiliation  with  the 
University  of  Toronto,  is  looking  for  volunteers  for  a  study  of  light 
therapy  and  negative  ions  in  the  treatment  of  seasonal  depression 
(also  called  seasonal  affective  disorder). 

The  study  involves  completing  questionnaires  and  having  4  weeks  of 
treatment  with  either  a  light  therapy  or  negative  ion  generator  device. 

Eligibility: 

•  Male  or  female  from  1 8  to  65 

•  Suffering  from  seasonal  depression 
(seasonal  affective  disorder) 

•  No  significant  eye  disease 

•  Are  not  currently  abusing  substances 

•  No  significant  medical  illness 

•  Not  currently  pregnant 

If  you  are  interested  or  require  additional  information, 
Please  call  Jessica  at  41 6.535.8501  ext.  4863 
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JERRY  SPRINGER -THE  OPERA 

Music  by  Richard  Thomas 

Book  and  Lyrics  by  Stewart  Lee  & 
Richard  Thomas 

Directed  by  Richard  Ouzounian 

Starring  Byron  Rouse 


Musical  Director: 
Costume  Design: 
Set  Design: 
Lighting  Design: 
Choreographer: 


Lily  Ling 
Ming  Wong 
Brandon  Kleiman 
Gareth  Crew 
Shannon  Cote 
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January  16-31,  2009 

Week  l:Fri&  Sat  8pm 

Week  2:  Wed  to  Sat  8pm  &  Sat  Midnight 

Week  3:  Wed  to  Sat  8pm 

Students  only  $15 


HART 
HOUSE 
THEATRE 


Upcoming  Productions  and 
Festivals: 

ARCADIA 

MARCH  6 -14,  2009 

UOR  DRAMA  FESTIVAL 

FEBRUARY  26-28,  2009 

UOFT  FESTIVAL  OF  DANCE 

MARCH  26-28,  2009 


BOX  OFFICE 
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Goodbye  neo-cons,  and  good  riddance 

As  Bush  leaves  office,  he  brings  an  exhausted  ideology  with  him 


LUKE  SAVAGE 

To  many,  the  image  of  George  Bush 
leaving  Washington  in  a  helicopter 
following  the  inauguration  was  a  wel- 
come sight.  The  last  eight  years  of 
American  politics  have  been  some 
of  the  worst  on  record:  two  poorly 
planned  and  disastrously  executed 
wars  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan,  an  eco- 
nomic crisis,  a  surge  in  radical  Islam, 
and  a  deeply  rooted  mistrust  of  the 
United  States  and  its  policies  world- 
wide. The  transition  that  took  place 
on  January  20  marks  not  only  a  funda- 
mental shift  in  American  politics,  but 
the  end  of  the  political  monoculture 
driving  the  dangerous  and  destruc- 
tive policies  of  the  last  eight  years. 

The  self-described  "neo-conser- 
vatives"  have  enjoyed  a  vital  role  in 
the  formulation  and  implementation 
of  American  policy  since  Reagan.  In 
the  post  9-11  era,  they  have  monop- 
olized US  politics  and  the  broader 
American  political  establishment. 
Yet  prominent  neo-cons  Paul  Wol- 
fowitz,  Karl  Rove,  Donald  Rumsfeld, 
and  Henry  Kissinger  were  nowhere 
to  be  seen  at  Obama's  inauguration. 
The  politically  questionable  Colin 
Powell  was  barely  visible,  hiding 
in  the  back  row.  Witnessing  former 
vice-president  Dick  Cheney  (who, 
ironically,  injured  his  back  while 
packing  up  the  VP  residence)  be- 


ing pushed  around  in  a  wheelchair, 
we're  met  with  a  literal  depiction  of 
the  state  of  American  neo-conserva- 
tism  at  the  dawn  of  the  new  adminis- 
tration: frail  and  unpopular 

But  as  many  have  noted,  the  Obama 
campaign's  success  would  have  been 
unthinkable  eight  years  ago.  When 
one  compares  the  current  politi- 
cal climate  in  Washington  to  that  of 
March  2003,  at  the  peak  of  the  "War 
on  Terror,"  the  nation's  sharp  turn  be- 
comes apparent. 

Just  five  days  before  the  inaugu- 
ration, UK  Foreign  Secretary  David 
Miliband  strongly  rebuked  the  outgo- 
ing administration  and  its  policies. 
Miliband  suggested  that  the  War  on 
Terror  had  been  a  "mistake,"  and  had 
"only  served  to  unite  disparate  groups 
against  the  West."  He  later  added  that 
the  right  response  to  the  threat  would 
have  been  to  champion  law,  not  sub- 
vert it,  a  reference  to  the  secretive  de- 
tention facilities  and  military  courts 
that  have  been  the  subject  of  criticism 
for  their  legal  and  moral  dubiousness. 
Miliband's  words  are  surprising  con- 
sidering the  role  that  the  Labour  gov- 
ernment played  in  the  military  occu- 
pations of  Iraq  and  Afghanistan.  Until 
Tony  Blair's  resignation  in  2007,  Great 
Britain  had  been  the  staunchest  ally 
of  the  Bush  Administration,  and  one 
of  the  leading  participants  in  the 
implementation  of  neo-conservative 


policy  worldwide.  Miliband's  state- 
ments seemed  to  reject  the  reasoning 
behind  Bush-era  foreign  policy,  which 
reached  its  apex  with  the  infamous 
"Axis  of  Evil"  speech  during  the  State 
of  the  Union  Address  in  2002. 

The  notion  that  terrorism  is  a  uni- 
fied, ideologically  motivated  move- 
ment bent  on  destroying  the  West 
was  one  of  the  central  tenets  of  the 
neo-conservative  worldview.  This 
way  of  thinking  led  to  the  Iraq  War, 
brought  the  US  close  to  war  with  Iran, 
and  established  the  prison  camp 
at  Guantanamo  Bay.  Above  all,  this 
worldview  has  encouraged  unilater- 
alism over  diplomacy,  disdain  for  in- 
ternational bodies  like  the  UN  and  the 
World  Court,  and  a  readiness  to  use 
military  force  over  negotiation. 

The  new  administration  brings 
hope  for  a  more  pragmatic  approach 
to  foreign  policy.  Less  than  24  hours 
after  entering  office,  President  Obama 
signed  an  executive  order  announc- 
ing the  closure  of  the  Guantanamo 
Bay  prison  facility  within  100  days. 
If  Obama  delivers  on  his  campaign 
promises,  he  will  withdraw  American 
forces  from  Iraq  within  16  months  and 
hold  multilateral  negotiations  without 
preconditions  with  countries  like  Iran, 
Cuba,  and  Venezuela.  In  other  words, 
he  will  bring  an  end  to  the  divisive 
politics  that  have  plagued  Washing- 
ton for  the  past  eight  years. 


Dick  Cheney,  who  injured  his  bacl<  pacl<ing  up  the  VP  residence,  sits  in  a 
wheelchair 


The  Gaza  war  in  our  own  bacl(yard 

Pro-Israel  protesters  in  Toronto  nnissed  the  point:  violence  begets  violence 


Never  has  the  chasm  between  po- 
litical debate  and  military  reality 
been  so  wide.  The  ease  with  which 
one  can  whip  an  entire  polity  into 
war  fever  has  grown  past  the  point 
of  humanitarian  realism. 

"Stop  the  rockets,  start  the 
peace,"  read  the  signs  as  I  walked 
through  the  Toronto  for  Israel  rally 
in  Dundas  Square  last  Sunday.  I  was 
there  to  support  a  friend  of  mine, 
who  delivered  an  outstanding  in- 
troduction to  kick  off  the  event. 


Across  the  street  was  a  small 
counter-rally  organized  by  Inde- 
pendent Jewish  Voices,  a  Jewish 
group  highly  critical  of  Israel's  poli- 
cies, whose  mantra  is  "Not  in  Our 
Name — Jews  Against  Zionism."  1 
overheard  some  resentful  com- 
ments while  leaving  the  rally,  peo- 
ple charging  them  as  "self-hating 
Jews,"  but  for  the  most  part,  there 
were  no  serious  clashes. 

Despite  the  fact  that  I  stood  out 
like  a  sore  thumb — an  Arab  at  a 
pro-Israel  rally — nobody  harassed 
me.  In  fact,  most  of  the  protesters 


were  friendly,  and  greeted  me  with 
more  respect  than  I  would  expect  a 
Zionist  to  receive  at  a  pro-Palestine 
rally. 

The  event's  theme  was  "peace." 
The  speakers  impressed  upon  the 
crowd  an  image  of  a  courageous  Is- 
rael, supported  by  the  international 
community  for  fighting  the  good 
fight  while  being  the  only  demo- 
cratic state  in  the  area,  struggling 
to  coexist  in  harmony  with  its  pug- 
nacious neighbours.  What  the  dem- 
onstrators failed  to  see  was  that 
Israel  has  made  a  pariah  of  itself 


through  its  condemnable  actions  in 
Gaza  and  the  West  Bank. 

It's  this  kind  of  detachment  from 
reality  that  makes  it  hard  for  some- 
one of  my  background  to  compre- 
hend the  motive  behind  anything 
Israel  does.  Having  lived  in  an  Arab 
country  that  has  been  the  target  of 
terrorist  attacks,  I've  grown  to  de- 
test terrorism,  and  I'm  not  alone. 
The  majority  of  Arabs  are  no  fans  of 
fundamentalist  groups  like  Hamas, 
Hezbollah,  or  the  Muslim  Brother- 
hood. These  are  rogue  terrorist 
organizations  whose  unmeasured 


actions  put  civilians  at  risk  of  re- 
prisal. 

But  the  retaliation  exercised  by 
Israel  borders  insanity.  After  60 
years,  countless  attempts  at  peace, 
and  no  less  than  50  massacres, 
Israel  should  realize  that  answer- 
ing violence  with  violence  doesn't 
solve  the  problem:  it  exacerbates 
it,  and  creates  a  vicious  cycle  of 
aggression.  At  the  rally,  I  was  truly 
disappointed  that  nobody  men- 
tioned how  fundamental  the  peace 

CONTINUED  ON  NEXT  PAGE 
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Yet  another  one-sided 
Middle  East  report 

To  the  Editor: 

During  my  time  at  U  of  T,  I  have  come 
to  regard  The  Varsity  as  a  respectable 
pubhcation  with — certainly  among  stu- 
dent papers — a  consistently  high  level  of 
reporting  and  editorial  standards.  1  know 
of  many  others  who  think  the  same. 

What  a  pity,  then,  that  this  reputation 
should  be  tarnished  by  the  disgraceful 
lead  story  published  in  the  January  15 
issue  ("Gaza  carnage  touches  Toronto  stu- 
dents"). The  article  reads  like  a  transcript 
of  an  anti-Israel  rally.  And,  given  the  utter 
lack  of  objectivity  or  balance  on  display,  it 
probably  was. 

Surely  any  journalist  worth  his  salt 
would  have  sought  to  present  the  other 
side  of  this  very  complex  story.  Sadly,  your 
reporter  did  not  bother  to  interview  a 
single  Jewish  or  Israeli  student  or,  for  that 
matter,  anyone  with  an  opinion  other  than 
their  own. 

Similarly  excluded  was  any  recognition 
of  the  inconvenient  truth  that  the  present 
conflict  was  precipitated  by  a  sustained  cam- 
paign of  rocket  attacks  by  Hamas  on  Israel, 
which  is  now  in  its  eighth  year.  Nor  was  any 
mention  made  that  the  "carnage"  in  Gaza 
has  been  exacerbated  by  Hamas'  willingness 
to  use  civilians  as  human  shields. 

That  these  basic  precepts  of  journal- 
ism are  lost  on  The  Varsity's  staff  is  a  sad 
indictment  of  your  newspaper  and  an 
embarrassment  to  the  university  itself. 

As  a  student-funded  newspaper.  The 
Varsity  has  certain  responsibilities  to  its 
readers.  Students  should  expect  reporting 
that  aims  to  give  fair  and  accurate  repre- 
sentations of  current  affairs,  and  a  paper 
that  reflects  the  diverse  range  of  opinion 
on  campus.  They  were  given  neither  last 
week,  and  frankly  deserve  better. 
Conor  Doyle 
Trinity  College 


-LETTERS- 


Open  letter  to  President 
Naylor, 

Dear  President  Naylor, 
January  16,  2009 

Shortly  after  launching  the  attack  on  Gaza, 
Israel's  jets  bombed  the  Islamic  University  of 
Gaza  (lUG).  The  Israeli  state  claims  that  the 
lUG  is  a  cultural  symbol  of  Hamas.  Neither  this 
nor  any  other  justification  for  Israel's  disre- 
spect for  human  life  and  breaches  of  inter- 
national law  is  acceptable.  We  call  on  you  to 
show  leadership,  as  the  president  of  one  of  the 
world's  largest  and  most  respected  universi- 
ties, in  expressing  solidarity  with  our  Palestin- 
ian colleagues  and  students.  They  have  been 
suffering  from  Israeli  occupation,  blockade, 
and  now  outright  destruction  of  their  class- 
rooms and  laboratories.  We  also  call  on  you  to 
express  the  University  of  Toronto's  solidarity 
with  our  Israeli  colleagues  and  students  who 
have  been  critical  of  their  country's  military 
occupation,  and  have  been  victimized  and 
stigmatized  for  their  moral  stance.  As  a  Rho- 
des Scholar  at  the  height  of  the  anti-Apartheid 
Movement,  you  may  have  witnessed  first  hand 
at  Oxford  how  effective  international  aca- 
demic declarations  of  solidarity  can  be  to  stop 
cycles  of  violence,  engage  in  critical  dialogue, 
and  to  end  an  apartheid  regime. 

We  also  call  on  you,  as  a  leading  medi- 
cal expert  on  public  health  and  emergency 
relief,  to  condemn  Israeli  actions  and  demand 
Palestinian  access  to  aid.  The  population  of 
Gaza  suffers  from  acute  shortages  of  medi- 
cal supplies  and  humanitarian  aid.  The  Red 
Cross  has  expressed  dismay  at  Israel's  denial 
of  access  to  the  wounded  and  the  maimed. 
This  constitutes  a  contravention  of  universally 
accepted  conduct  in  war. 

The  Islamic  University  of  Gaza  is  home  to 
about  20,000  students,  the  majority  of  them 
female.  It  offers  programs  in  all  fields  of  educa- 
tion including  Medicine,  Nursing,  Commerce, 
Chemistry,  English,  Engineering,  and  much 


It  works  in  theory, 
but  will  it  work 
in  the  real  world? 


At  U  of  Ts  new  School  of  Public  Policy,  we'll  help  you  find  out. 
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more.  The  university  is  a  member  of  several 
global  university  associations,  including  the 
International  Association  of  Universities  and 
the  Community  of  Mediterranean  Universities. 
lUG  has  also  built  links  and  signed  agreements 
with  international  academic  institutions. 
Israel's  bombing  of  the  university  is  one  in  a 
string  of  attacks  against  Gaza's  academic  insti- 
tutions. The  Israeli  shelling  of  Fakhora  School 
in  Jabaliya  refugee  camp  last  week  left  more 
than  40  children,  teachers,  and  staff  dead.  The 
victims  had  sought  refuge  at  the  school.  Its 
campus  was  a  clearly  marked  U.N.  site,  and 
the  director  of  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Works  agency,  John  Ging,  said  his  office  had 
given  its  GPS  coordinates  to  the  Israeli  army. 

These  attacks  are  part  of  a  long-term 
Israeli  policy  that  violates  Palestinians'  right 
to  education.  Bombing  lUG  and  any  other 
academic  sites  are  clear  contraventions  of 
international  law  and  constitute  war  crimes. 
We  urge  you  to  add  your  voice  to  ours  and 
issue  a  statement  in  support  of  the  academic 
community  in  Palestine.  We  also  call  on  U  of  T 
to  participate  in  the  rebuilding  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  these  academic  centres.  As  members 
of  U  of  T's  academic  community  in  general, 
and  as  individuals  who  are  committed  to  a 
better  understanding  of  the  Middle  East,  we 
are  ready  to  make  every  effort  to  aid  in  such 
a  project.  It  is  particularly  important  that  you 
publicly  support  Palestinians'  academic  free- 
dom, both  individual  and  institutional,  in  light 
of  your  administration's  earlier  invocation  of 
academic  freedom  to  explain  your  rejection 
of  repeated  calls  for  an  academic  boycott  of 
Israeli  universities. 

We  hope  to  receive  a  positive  response  from 
your  office  soon.  The  destruction  of  Gaza's 
academic  institutions  and  killing  of  its  people 
must  not  happen  in  our  name,  or  our  silent 
gaze. 

Sincerely, 
Hicham  Safieddine 

Ph.D  Candidate,  Near  and  Middle  Eastern 
Civilizations 

On  behalf  of  signatories — 81  faculty  and 
students — see  www.thevarsity.ca  for  full  list 


Naylor  responds: 

January  22,  2009 
Dear  Colleagues: 

Thank  you  for  your  expression  of  concern 
for  those  in  civil  society  in  Gaza  who  have 
suffered  enormously  as  a  result  of  the  conflict 
between  Israel  and  Hamas  during  the  past 
month.  This  suffering  has  been  encapsulated 
poignantly  in  an  article  published  recently  by 
Professors  Daar  and  Singer  (http://network. 
nationalpost.com/np/blogs/fullcomment/ 
archive/2009/01/19/peter-a-singer-and-abdal- 
lah-s-daar.aspx). 

In  the  face  of  severe  polarization  or  violent 
conflicts,  institutions  of  higher  learning  can 
be  very  important  to  their  communities  by 
helping  to  sustain  a  spirit  of  tolerance,  open- 
ness to  discovery,  and  disciplined  discourse. 
For  that  reason  among  many  others,  1  believe 
that  university  campuses  should  not  be  delib- 
erately used  or  targeted  by  combatants  in 
any  military  actions. 

There  is  clearly  a  wide  spectrum  of  opinion 
in  our  community  about  the  depressingly 
persistent  conflict  in  the  Middle  East.  Howev- 
er, I  would  hope  that  individuals  with  diverse 
views  might  nonetheless  agree  with  your  call 
for  urgent  reconstruction  of  institutions  of 
independent  learning  and  facilities  for  health 
care  and  public  health  throughout  the  region. 

Some  members  of  our  community  may  be 
personally  in  a  position  to  make  contribu- 
tions to  reconstruction  in  Gaza.  Others  may 
be  able  to  facilitate  positive  interchanges 
among  Palestinians  and  Israelis  to  help  build 
peace  in  the  Middle  East.  In  either  case,  1  am 
proud  that  faculty,  staff,  and  students  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  have  a  long  history  of 
humanitarian  outreach  and  peace-building 
in  conflict  zones.  Your  efforts  to  mobilize  as- 
sistance for  communities  in  the  Middle  East 
are  consistent  with  that  tradition. 

Best  wishes. 

Yours  sincerely, 
David  Naylor 

President 

The  University  of  Toronto 
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process  is  to  ending  terrorism.  Savaging  a  be- 
sieged Gaza  does  the  opposite. 

Halfway  through  the  protest,  the  organiz- 
ers delivered  their  bombshell:  the  evoca- 
tive 15  Seconds  in  Sderot  video,  which  sent 
a  chill  down  my  spine.  The  clip  shows  a  girl, 
presumably  playing  hide-and-seek,  count- 
ing down  from  fifteen  while  children  run  for 
cover  before  a  rocket  lands  in  the  middle  of 
Sderot.  While  I  could  find  much  more  horrific 
images  at  pro-Palestinian  rallies,  1  can't  deny 
that  the  horror  of  living  in  constant  fear  of 
rocket  attacks  struck  a  chord  in  me.  But  only 
for  a  few  minutes. 

As  the  crescendo  of  praise  for  Israel  cli- 
maxed and  the  keynote  speakers  whipped 
the  crowd  into  a  frenzy,  1  wondered  how  the 
attendees  would  react  if  someone  displayed 
a  picture  of  a  Gazan  child  maimed  by  a  clus- 
ter bomb,  or  civilians  charred  to  the  bone  by 
white  phosphorus.  WP  is  a  highly  controver- 
sial weapon,  which  burns  everything  in  its  vi- 
cinity, including  human  flesh.  While  it's  true 
that  WP  isn't  internationally  banned,  its  use 
in  one  of  the  most  densely  populated  areas 
on  Earth  is  troubling. 

To  make  matters  worse,  two  medics  with 
the  Norwegian  aid  agency  NORWAC  have 
recently  charged  Israel  with  using  Gaza  as  a 
"test  laboratory"  for  new  "extremely  nasty" 
chemical  weapons  such  as  Dense  Inert  Metal 
Explosives  (DIME),  which  have  a  carcino- 
genic effect  on  people  within  its  blast  radius. 
This  is  precisely  where  the  self-defence  argu- 
ment falls  apart. 

A  good  portion  of  the  people  at  the  rally, 
including  an  Indian  speaker  of  questionable 
credentials,  probably  weren't  aware  of  any 
of  these  facts.  They  were  too  busy  extolling 
Israel's  efforts  to  battle  "terrorism."  They 
probably  didn't  consider  the  words  of  Israeli 
founding  father  David-Ben  Gurion,  who  said: 
"If  I  were  an  Arab  leader,  I  would  never  sign 
an  agreement  with  Israel.  It  is  normal;  we 
have  taken  their  country  [. . .]  There  has  been 
anti-Semitism,  the  Nazis,  Hitler,  Auschwitz, 
but  was  that  their  fault?  They  see  but  one 
thing:  we  have  come  and  we  have  stolen  their 


A  Toronto  protestor  waves  a  banner  at  one  of 
the  past  month's  many  rallies . 

country.  Why  would  they  accept  that?" 

Pro-Israel  activists  need  to  be  made  aware 
of  Palestine's  raw  deal.  They're  already  living 
in  extreme  poverty,  under  a  virtual  occupa- 
tion. The  illusion  that  Israel's  unilateral  dis- 
engagement plan  has  effectively  ended  the 
occupation  needs  to  be  cast  aside,  as  does 
the  deep-rooted  desire  on  the  Palestinian 
side  to  "wipe  [Israel]  off  the  Earth."  To  cut 
things  short,  the  borders  of  hostility  must  be 
broken  down  before  peace  can  arise. 

Future  generations  will  judge  us,  not  by 
how  many  people  we  killed  to  take  revenge 
on  our  enemies,  but  by  our  endeavours  to 
set  our  differences  aside.  Some  time  in  the 
distant  future,  when  these  nations  can  once 
again  live  in  peace  with  one  another,  they 
will  look  back  on  this  point  in  time  and  decry 
our  legacy  if  we  don't  start  making  reconcili- 
ations soon. 
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Gastronomy 


WITH  JASMIN  BHAWRA 


Chili  Peppers 


Chili  peppers  are  characteris- 
tic of  numerous  international 
dishes,  popular  for  their  zest 
and  flavour.  However,  most 
are  unaware  of  the  plethora  of 
health  benefits  associated  with 
members  of  the  cayenne  pep- 
per family. 

Their  history  can  be  traced 
back  several  thousand  years 
to  Central  and  South  America. 
Today  they  are  grown  on  all 
continents,  with  the  largest 
producers  in  China,  Spain, 
Turkey,  Nigeria,  and  Mexico. 
In  nature,  some  peppers  use 
their  spiciness  as  a  defence 
mechanism  against  microbial 
and  fungal  attack. 

Capsaicin,  found  primarily  in 
the  seeds  and  ribs  of  the  pep- 
per, is  responsible  for  giving 
chili  peppers  their  heat.  They 
contain  almost  30  per  cent 
of  the  recommended  dietary 
intake  of  Vitamin  A,  and  are 
an  excellent  source  of  beta- 
carotene — both  of  which  are 
important  to  epithelial  tissue 
health.  Cayenne  peppers  are 
filled  with  antioxidants  and  Vi- 
tamins C  and  K. 

Recent  research  has  elucidat- 
ed some  of  the  medicinal  uses 
and  benefits  of  this  piquant 
veggie.  Studies  indicate  that 
capsaicin  promotes  prostate 
cancer  cell  suicide.  It  boosts 
immunity,  promotes  fat  oxida- 
tion, clears  congestion  (and  for 
this  reason  is  found  in  many 
cold  remedies),  and  helps  the 
body  create  stomach  acid. 

"Hot  peppers  and  their  active 
ingredient,  capsaicin,  act  as  an 
anti-inflammatory  agent,  re- 
duce risk  for  heart  disease,  and 
are  great  for  people  with  arthri- 
tis or  marathoners  regarding 
inflammation.  It's  a  pretty  spe- 
cial spice,"  explains  registered 
dietician  Dawn  Blatner. 

Chili  pepper  consumption 
is  said  to  aid  cardiovascu- 
lar health  because  it  reduces 
blood  cholesterol,  platelet  ag- 
gregation, and  triglyceride 
levels.  Over  1,300  studies  have 
confirmed  that  capsaicin  and 
cayenne  relieve  arthritic  symp- 
toms, repress  joint  pain,  and 
improve  joint  flexibility.  Hot 
pepper  consumption  is  con- 
nected with  weight  loss  be- 
cause it  increases  thermogen- 
esis  and  oxygen  consumption 
for  more  than  20  minutes  after 
consumption.  Capsaicin  has 
been  employed  in  several  stud- 
ies as  a  topical  pain  reliever 
and  to  alleviate  itching,  with 
some  research  showing  prom- 
ising results. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief, 
chili  peppers  are  not  a  cause 
of  ulcers  and  irritation  of  the 
small  intestine.  Though  they 
may  add  to  pain  and  irritation 
if  these  conditions  are  already 
present,  and  are  known  to  pro- 
mote heartburn. 

If  you're  not  used  to  enjoying 
a  large  amount  of  spice  in  your 
diet,  an  immediate  transition 
may  be  unwise.  But  by  gradu- 
ally incorporating  cayenne 
pepper  into  your  diet  you  can 
begin  to  reap  the  benefits  of 
this  wonder  spice. 


Making  the  connection  between  genes  and  diet 


SALMA  CHAGANI 


Imagine  a  diet  specifically  de- 
signed for  you.  It  has  all  of  the 
nutrients  you  need  and  all  of  the 
foods  you  love.  But  it  doesn't  end 
there.  The  nutrients  in  this  diet  are 
at  an  optimal  level,  so  their  interac- 
tions with  your  genes  result  in  posi- 
tive health  outcomes,  providing  the 
opportunity  for  a  healthier  lifestyle. 
The  foods  are  unique  to  you — your 
favourite  tastes  based  on  your 
unique  genetic  makeup.  This  diet 
may  not  be  as  far  off  as  it  sounds. 

Dr.  Ahmed  El-Sohemy,  an  associ- 
ate professor  in  the  Department  of 
Nutritional  Sciences  and  Canada 
Research  Chair  in  Nutrigenomics, 
studies  how  diet  interacts  with  ge- 
netics to  produce  health  outcomes. 
He  is  also  the  project  leader  of  the 
Toronto  Nutrigenomics  and  Health 
Study,  which  involves  the  construc- 
tion of  a  database  of  individuals  and 
their  diet  and  genotype  information. 
Despite  being  one  of  the  leading 
nutrigenomics  researchers  in  the 
world,  El-Sohemy  has  a  background 
that  most  life  science  students  can 
identify  with.  The  Varsity  sat  down 
with  Dr.  El-Sohemy  to  discuss  his 
educational  experiences,  and  why 
he  loves  what  he  does. 

The  Varsity:  Can  you  tell  us 
about  your  background  and 
how  you  became  interested  in 
research? 

Dr.  El-Sohemy:  I  did  an  undergradu- 
ate degree  in  nutritional  sciences 
at  the  University  of  Toronto.  At  the 
time  1  thought  1  wanted  to  go  to  med- 
ical school,  along  with  just  about  ev- 
erybody else  in  the  program  and  in 
the  life  sciences.  1  did  some  summer 
research,  as  a  way  to  improve  my 
application  to  medical  school  and 
[it]  turns  out  1  was  really  fascinated 
by  research. 

TV:  What  was  fascinating  about  it? 
D  E-S:  Just  the  idea  that  we  were 
working  on  a  problem  and  address- 
ing it  in  a  way  that  no  one  else 
anywhere  in  the  world  was.  The 
opportunity  to  provide  new  knowl- 
edge— rather  than  applying  informa- 
tion from  a  textbook,  we  would  be 
creating  the  knowledge  that  would 
go  into  future  textbooks.  From  there 
1  decided  to  go  to  graduate  school 
and  I  made  some  very  interesting, 
yet  unexpected,  observations  in  the 
area  of  cholesterol  and  cancer  that 
resulted  in  a  couple  of  publications 
for  me  in  the  first  year  of  graduate 
school,  which  again  heightened  my 
enthusiasm  even  more  for  research. 
So  1  switched  from  the  Master's  pro- 
gram, reclassified  straight  into  the 
PhD  program.  From  there  I  became 
interested  in  how  genetic  variations 
could  affect  our  response  to  differ- 
ent dietary  factors.  It  was  kind  of  an 
observation  we'd  made  using  ani- 
mal models,  but  1  wanted  to  study  it 
in  humans.  So  1  went  to  Harvard  for 
a  post-doc,  where  1  worked  with  a 
group  there  that  was  one  of  the  few 
labs  in  the  world  that  was  exploring 
human  genetic  variation  in  response 
to  diet. 

TV:  What  would  you  say  is  the  most 
rewarding  part  of  being  a  scientist? 
D  E-S:  Certainly  the  opportunity 
to  create  new  knowledge  that  im- 
proves our  understanding  of  how 
the  foods  and  beverages  that  we 
consume  effect  our  health  is  very 
rewarding.  Making  discoveries 
that  no  one  else  has  ever  made, 
that  ultimately  will  improve  the 


Professor  El-Sohemy's  research  involves  studying  the  interaction  between  a  person's  diet  and  their  genetic  material. 


health  of  individuals  and  popula- 
tions. There  are  other  rewarding 
aspects.  The  research  community 
is  very  global,  and  so  there  are 
many  opportunities  to  meet  other 
very  interesting  scientists  from  all 
over  the  world.  I  am  collaborating 
with  researchers  from  Costa  Rica, 
Korea,  the  U.S.,  and  Europe,  and  1 
have  been  invited  to  so  many  coun- 
tries that  I've  lost  count. 

TV:  What  are  some  of  the  challenges 
you've  faced  in  your  career? 
D  E-S:  One  challenge  from  a  re- 
search perspective  is  moving  from 
being  trained  in  basic  research  to- 
wards epidemiology,  and  to  estab- 
lish recognition  in  that  area.  I  think 
a  challenge  was  getting  new  ideas 
accepted  in  terms  of  getting  grants 
funded.  My  first  grant  was  not 
funded,  I  think  in  part  because  the 
idea  was  very  novel  and  not  widely 
accepted.  But  eventually,  it  did  get 
funded  and  we  published  some  very 
exciting  results.  It  was  a  bit  discour- 
aging to  have  some  reviewers  of 
my  grant  say  that  this  avenue  of  re- 
search was  not  worth  exploring.  So 
I  basically  ignored  that  advice  and 
proved  them  wrong. 

TV:  Was  there  ever  a  person  or  situ- 
ation that  was  particularly  inspira- 
tional for  you,  or  had  some  impact 
on  you  that  led  to  you  becoming  a 
scientist? 

D  E-S:  There  was  my  PhD  mentor 
Dr.  Archer,  chair  of  our  department, 
who  gave  me  the  freedom  to  explore 
by  letting  me  have  a  major  say  in  the 
direction  of  the  research.  You  start 
off  working  in  the  lab,  working  on  a 
problem  that's  assigned  to  you  as  a 


graduate  student,  but  then  depend- 
ing on  the  lab  and  1  think  your  su- 
pervisor, some  may  be  more  limited 
in  terms  of  the  opportunities  to  ex- 
plore different  ideas  that  were  not 
originally  part  of  the  grant.  He  re- 
ally gave  me  the  freedom  to  do  that, 
and  provided  a  very  supportive  re- 
search environment. 

TV:  What  are  you  currently  working 
on  in  your  lab? 

D  E-S:  We're  working  on  a  number 
of  different  problems,  but  all  of 
them  centre  around  understanding 
how  common  genetic  variations  in- 
fluence the  foods  that  we  select,  as 
well  as  our  response  to  those  foods. 
So  with  that  we've  developed  the 
Toronto  Nutrigenomics  and  Health 
Study,  which  currently  has  data  on 
over  1,300  individuals,  and  we've 
collected  a  variety  of  information 
on  dietary  habits,  food  preferences, 
as  well  as  genetic  variation.  My  grad 
students  are  all  working  on  very  dif- 
ferent problems.  Because  this  area 
of  research  is  so  fertile,  there's  so 
much  that  hasn't  been  explored,  so 
many  interesting  problems  that  we 
can  address,  in  a  way  that  has  never 
been  possible  before.  Because  the 
integration  of  genomics  into  nutri- 
tion research  is  so  new,  there  are 
very  few  people  doing  that,  and  this 
gives  us  an  opportunity  to  be  the 
first  to  make  many  important  con- 
tributions to  science. 

TV:  Can  you  tell  us  a  little  more 
about  nutrigenomics? 
D  E-S:  Nutrigenomics  is  a  science 
that  deals  with  the  interaction  be- 
tween nutrients  and  food  bioactives 
with  the  human  genome.  It  enables 


us  to  understand  why  some  people 
respond  differently  than  others  to 
the  same  dietary  factors,  and  also 
to  understand  how  genes  influence, 
or  explain  our  likes  and  dislikes  of 
certain  foods. 

TY:  Can  you  give  us  some  examples? 
D  E-S:  Well,  one  example  is  sensi- 
tivity to  caffeine.  For  some  people, 
a  small  amount — just  a  few  sips  of 
a  caffeinated  beverage — will  make 
them  very  nervous  and  anxious. 
So  they  limit  their  consumption. 
Others  can  drink  several  cups  a 
day  and  not  have  a  problem  falling 
asleep  within  an  hour.  Another  is 
metabolism  of  vitamin  C.  If  you  give 
two  individuals  the  same  amount  of 
vitamin  C,  one  person's  blood  lev- 
els will  shoot  up,  and  another's  will 
barely  go  up. 

TV:  Is  there  any  advice  you  can  give 
to  aspiring  researchers? 
D  E-S:  Research  can  be  very  re- 
warding. 1  think  it's  very  exciting 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  solve 
an  important  biological  problem, 
or  address  an  important  health  is- 
sue. But  it  involves  a  different  way 
of  thinking  from  what  you  might  be 
used  to  as  an  undergrad.  1  think  the 
only  way  to  know  whether  research 
is  for  you  is  to  give  it  a  try.  But  also 
recognize  that  there  are  very  differ- 
ent kinds  of  research  going  on  in  dif- 
ferent labs  across  campus.  If  your 
first  research  experience  is  not  par- 
ticularly fulfilling,  you  may  want  to 
give  another  lab  a  try  because  the 
experience  might  be  very  different. 
1  was  very  fortunate  that  in  all  of  the 
labs  I've  worked  in  have  been  very 
rewarding  experiences. 
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STEAUNG  THE  SPOTUGHT 

The  Strokes'  Nikolai  Fraiture  takes  centre  stage  with  his  debut  solo  album 


ROB  DUFFY 
Arts  Editor 


Nikolai  Fraiture  claims  it  was  never  his  dream  to  be  a 
frontman. 

The  Strokes'  bassist,  whose  debut  solo  album  The 
Time  of  the  Assassins  hits  shelves  on  Tuesday,  is  insis- 
tent that  his  new  project  Nickel  Eye  wasn't  designed  as 
any  kind  of  ego  trip. 

"It  was  never  my  intention,"  he  says.  "These  were  al- 
ways words  and  ideas  that  never  really  had  a  plan — they 
were  always  just  a  way  to  let  things  out.  With  the  time 
off,  I  was  able  to  make  them  into  an  album." 

The  result  is  The  Time  of  the  Assassins,  a  collection 
of  acoustic-based  folk  tunes  inspired  by  Fraiture's  ap- 
preciation of  Neil  Young  and  Leonard  Cohen.  There  are 
glimpses  of  The  Strokes'  driving  rhythms,  but  the  trade- 
mark ripping  solos  and  snarling  vocals  are  conspicuous- 
ly absent — the  new  frontman  is  as  understated  as  ever 
when  he  steps  behind  the  microphone. 

Fraiture's  reservations  aren't  surprising.  With  The 
Strokes,  he's  always  been  the  quiet  bassist,  shying  away 
from  the  spotlight  in  the  long  shadows  of  modern  rock 
gods  like  Julian  Casablancas  and  Nick  Valensi. 

In  early  2007,  after  spending  a  year  on  the  road  in 
support  of  their  third  LP,  First  Impressions  of  Earth,  The 
Strokes  told  dismayed  fans  that  they  would  be  taking  an 
extended  break. 

Various  solo  albums  have  since  followed,  including 
two  from  guitarist  Albert  Hammond  Jr.,  and  Little  Joy, 
the  eponymous  debut  by  drummer  Fabrizio  Moretti's 
side  project. 

Yet  with  The  Strokes  weeks  away  from  reconvening  to 
begin  work  on  album  number  four,  a  fact  that  Fraiture 
looks  me  in  the  eye  and  confirms  (frustrated  Strokes 
fans  rejoice!),  the  oft-overlooked  bassist  has  hit  the 
road  with  a  new  backing  band  for  what  will  be  a  very 
brief  tour. 

Why  did  he  wait  so  long?  It  seems  the  creation  of  this 
record  was  designed  simply  as  a  way  to  pass  the  time. 

"1  had  the  basic  words  for  quite  a  while,  but  most  of 
the  music  was  written  during  the  two  years  we  had  off 
from  The  Strokes." 


Fraiture  reveals  he  was  frustrated  by  their  lack  of 
progress  on  new  material. 

"1  think  originally  we  [needed  time  off],  and  then 
Albert  [began]  concentrating  more  on  his  own  project. 
It  was  by  then  that  we  wanted  to  get  back  together,  and 
we  tried,  and  for  a  while  he  wasn't  coming  in  so  much, 
he  was  still  focusing  on  his  solo  effort.  We  met  up,  all  of 
us,  and  decided  that  February  2009  would  be  best  [to 
get  back  together]." 

Initially,  Fraiture  found  time  to  finish  an  old  project 
that  had  been  lying  dormant. 

"It  was  this  experimental  film  that  I  wanted  to  do  for 
a  long  time  with  a  friend  from  college.  We  had  filmed 
it... in  2003  when  we  had  a  quick  break  back  then.  It's 
based  on  French  surrealist  writing,  mainly  a  few  poems 
by  Rimbaud." 

Fraiture  met  his  new  bandmates  (which  include  gui- 
tarist Jamie  MacDonald  of  the  band  South)  unexpect- 
edly while  on  vacation.  "I  was  visiting  my  wife's  family  in 
London  for  an  extended  period  of  time,  and  we  all  hung 
out.  We  started  talking  about  music,  they  said  they  had 
a  studio  in  Hackney,  and  we  went  in  and  recorded  some 
demos." 

Though  it's  been  a  while  since  Fraiture  jammed  with 
his  most  famous  group  of  friends,  he  did  call  in  a  few 
hired  guns — the  album  features  guest  appearances 
by  Regina  Spektor  and  Nick  Zinner  of  the  Yeah  Yeah 
Yeahs. 

True  to  form,  Fraiture  is  modest  about  his  new  ven- 
ture into  the  spotlight.  "It  [feels]  the  same,  but  with  a 
twist.  It's  the  same  kind  of  connection  with  the  crowd, 
and  1  really  enjoy  that  aspect  of  performing.  It's  a  little 
bit  different  of  course,  because  it's  a  different  type  of  at- 
tention that  you  get." 

"The  album's  not  out  yet,  so  it's  not  that  much  pres- 
sure. People  don't  know  the  songs,  so  they're  more  just 
discovering  a  new  band." 

With  another  successful  solo  album  primed  for  re- 
lease. Strokes  fans  are  going  to  have  to  wait  just  a  little 
longer  for  their  heroes  to  return.  In  the  meantime,  they 
can  tide  themselves  over  by  exploring  this  effort,  which 
came  as  a  surprise  to  everyone,  including  its  creator. 


FUNNY  AS  HELL 


Societal  commentary  and  religious  analogy 
make  Jerry  Springer:  The  Opera  a  class  act 


SHOSHANAWASSER 

Associate  Arts  Editor 

"I  feel  so  dirty!"  exclaimed  the  teen- 
ager next  to  me  as  Satan  and  Jerry 
Springer  took  their  final  bows.  He 
wasn't  the  only  one:  the  older  cou- 
ple sitting  to  my  right  had  left  in  dis- 
gust at  intermission,  dismayed  at 
the  show's  "utter  lack  of  moral  val- 
ues." (Just  file  theirs  along  with  the 
other  50,000  complaints  received 
when  the  play  aired  in  2005  on  BBC 
Two.)  Sure,  in  director  Richard  Ou- 
zounian's  production,  the  F-bomb 
is  dropped  297  times,  while  Jesus 
admits  to  being  "a  little  bit  gay"  and 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan  tap  dances  with  a 
Confederate  flag.  But  even  beyond 
surface-level  controversy,  Jerry 
Springer:  The  Opera  succeeds  as  a 
challenging,  rewarding  piece. 

"Bring  on  the  losers!"  begins  the 
first  act,  which  serves  as  a  faithful 
recreation  of  the  daytime  trash-fest 
that  is  Jerry  Springer  An  onstage 
"studio  audience"  of  Walmart-clad 
rednecks  lob  insulting  chants  at  Jer- 
ry's guests.  The  stars  themselves, 
including  feces  fetishists,  an  aspir- 
ing stripper,  and  countless  adulter- 


ers, are  no  tamer  than  the  usual 
guests  on  the  television  series.  The 
only  difference  in  this  musical  is 
the  stars'  overwhelming  earnest- 
ness and  naivete,  enhanced  by  the 
operatic  delivery  of  the  dialogue. 
As  she  searches  for  fame  in  a  "Jerry 
Springer  moment,"  the  soprano  lilt 
of  regressive  prostitute  Baby  Jane 
(Jocelyn  Howard)  makes  her  inten- 
tions seem  almost  pure. 

The  only  redemptive  character  is 
Jerry  himself,  with  impressive  dead- 
pan delivery  by  Byron  Rouse.  Jerry 
is  set  apart  as  the  only  non-singer, 
speaking  his  own  lines  with  amus- 
ing awkwardness.  While  interject- 
ing the  fights  with  witticisms,  quip- 
ping that  "a  broadcaster  with  less 
experience  might  feel  responsible," 
Jerry  is  occasionally  faced  with  his 
conscience  in  the  form  of  a  Valkyrie 
(Sarah  Parkin).  His  Nordic  foil  takes 
the  moral  high  ground,  criticizing 
Jerry's  apparent  lack  of  concern  for 
the  well-being  of  his  guests.  Jerry 
remains  unconvinced  until  the  sec- 
ond act,  when  the  same  argument  is 
provided  in  Hell  by  Satan  (JP  Bevil- 
acqua)  himself. 

The  show  morphs  into  a  parody  of 


Left  to  right:  Greg  Finney  as  Dwight,  Ian  Bender  us  Tremont,  Brandon  Hewitt  as  Zandra, 

Jocelyn  Howard  as  Peaches 


Paradise  Lost  as  the  boorish  guests 
of  the  first  act  take  on  the  roles  of 
Adam,  Eve,  Jesus,  and  God.  The 
analogy  makes  sense:  if  Satan  was 
sentenced  to  damnation  for  leading 
Adam  and  Eve  astray,  can  Jerry  be 
accused  of  the  same  sin?  Shouldn't 
he  be  held  responsible  for  glam- 
ourizing self-destructive  lifestyles, 


dishonesty,  and  violence?  Both  on 
television  and  in  the  musical,  once 
his  guests'  15  minutes  of  fame  are 
up  at  the  end  of  each  episode,  it  is 
evident  that  Jerry  has  not  changed 
their  lives  for  the  better. 

As  noted  by  Ouzounian,  "If 
countries  get  the  leaders  they 
deserve,  they  [...]  get  the  TV  shows 


they  deserve  as  well."  Inevitably,  a 
critical  commentary  on  the  Jerry 
Springer  demographic  extends  to 
American  culture  as  a  whole.  The 
outside  view  of  life  in  the  United 
States  is  full  of  contradictions:  we 
endlessly  lambaste  their  crass  taste 

CONTINUED  ON  NEXT  PAGE 
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THIS  MOVIE  IS  ON 
SHROOMS 


Toronto  director  Ron  Mann  explores 
the  subculture  of  the  mushroom 


WILL  SLOAN 
Film  Critic 

Toronto-based  filmmaker  Ron  Mann's  office 
looks  like  a  comic  book  store.  Located  in  a 
dilapidated  building  on  Mercer  Street,  it's 
sprinkled  with  a  chaotic  collection  of  assort- 
ed knick-knacks  and  doohickeys:  a  framed, 
original  Doonesbury  cartoon,  a  complete  set 
of  Fee- Usee's  Playhouse  action  figures,  bobble- 
heads,  old  lunchboxes,  and  collectible  mem- 
orabilia from  his  own  films  (I  notice  he  has  a 
Tales  of  the  Rat  Fink  novelty  mousepad). 

With  documentary  films  ranging  from  com- 
ic books  (Comic  Book  Confidential},  marijua- 
na (Grass),  Rochdale  College  (Dream  Tower), 
early  rock  'n'  roll  (Twist),  and  Woody  Har- 
relson  (Go  Further),  Ron  Mann  is  invariably 
described  in  reviews  as  a  "counterculture 
documentarian" — or,  in  some  of  the  more 
conservative  publications,  a  hippie.  Mann 
acknowledges  the  truth  to  these  labels. 

"1  see  myself  more  as  a  cultural  historian 
than  a  filmmaker,"  says  Mann.  "What  1  really 
want  to  do  is  turn  people  onto  different  ideas 
and  alternative  culture  that  are  not  exposed 
in  the  mainstream  media.  Really,  what  I'm 
fighting  is  the  status  quo.  And  also,  [1  want] 
to  resurrect  history  and  document  our  times, 
so  that  there  is  a  record  of  who  we  are  that 
isn't,  y'know,  mainstream." 

As  the  conversation  progresses,  Mann 
gradually  moves  from  accepting  the  counter- 
culture label.  "1  started  to  document  what  I 
was  a  fan  of,  and  1  was  a  fan  of  jazz  music, 
because  1  worked  at  the  jazz  department  at 
Sam's,  and  the  beat  poets  who  1  related  to, 
and  comic  books — I  mean,  1  grew  up  reading 
Mad  Magazine.  So  I'm  really  more  of  a  fan  of 
the  work  that  I've  documented." 

Mann's  enthusiasm  for  his  subjects  can 
be  seen  in  every  frame  of  his  films,  not 
least  with  his  latest,  Know  Your  Mushrooms, 
opening  for  a  limited  engagement  at  the 


Royal  on  January  30th.  While  the  topic  is 
mushrooms,  the  film  is  fast-paced  and  en- 
tertaining in  Mann's  typical  fashion.  In  ad- 
dition to  their  well-established  food  value, 
the  hallucinogenic,  aphrodisiacal,  and  me- 
dicinal uses  of  mushrooms  and  fungi  are 
explored,  as  well  as  the  thriving  mushroom 
subculture  (including  glimpses  of  the  Tellu- 
ride  Mushroom  Festival). 

Mann  first  imagined  Know  Your  Mush- 
rooms when  editing  a  compilation  of  "mush- 
rooms in  the  movies"  with  friend  and  direc- 
tor Jim  Jarmusch.  "He  was  encouraging  me 
all  along  to  make  this  movie,  and  he  would 
say  things  like,  'Did  you  know  that  the  DNA 
of  the  mushroom  is  closer  to  a  human  than 
it  is  a  plant?'  There's  these  fungi  facts  that 
just  flipped  me  out.  And  to  go  as  an  ethno- 
graphic filmmaker  into  this  subculture... it 
turns  out  there  are  a  lot  of  people  who  are 
attracted  to  mushrooms." 

The  topic  of  counterculture  rises  again,  but 
at  this  point,  Mann  has  firmly  established 
himself  as  an  auteur — a  director  whose 
films  are  stylistically  or  thematically  consis- 
tent. Stylistically,  Know  Your  Mushrooms  is 
as  light  and  playful  as  Mann's  previous  pop 
documentaries.  Thematically,  Mann  depicts 
his  subject  as  a  bold  piece  of  alternative  cul- 
ture, misunderstood  by  the  fearful  and  igno- 
rant status  quo.  He  even  finds  two  bona  fide 
counterculture  protagonists  in  Gary  Lincoff 
and  Larry  Evans,  a  pair  of  colourful  mush- 
room experts  far  outside  the  mainstream. 
Leave  it  to  Ron  Mann  to  create  a  polemic 
about  mushrooms. 

Like  Mann's  other  work.  Know  Your  Mush- 
rooms is  a  plea  for  adventure  and  open- 
mindedness,  a  spirit  that  Mann  contends 
died  with  Reaganism.  "1  am  nostalgic  for 
that  period,"  he  says  of  the  1960s,  "mostly 
'cause,  y'know,  1  was  smoking  pot  and  sleep- 
ing with  women,  and  all  the  good  things  you 
go  to  university  for." 


The  laughter  subsides,  and  Mann  describes 
the  torturous  process  of  making  Grass — three 
years,  he  claims,  spent  virtually  isolated  in  a 
rat-infested  office,  sifting  through  countless 
vintage  documents  and  propaganda  films. 
He  finished  the  film,  he  says,  only  out  of  the 
conviction  that  a  movie  like  Grass  had  to  be 


made.  "There  are  only  two  real  reasons  to 
make  a  film,"  he  says.  "It's  about  something 
you  really  like,  or  something  you  really  dis- 
like." Does  Mann  advocate  for  a  return  to  the 
liberal  values  of  the  '60s,  or  is  he  just  one  of 
Canada's  pre-eminent  fanboys?  His  answers 
suggest  both. 


CONTINUED  FROM 
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in  entertainment,  but  also  their 
fervent  religiosity.  This  omnipresent 
dichotomy  collides  in  Springer's 
portrayal  of  the  deification  of 
television  personalities.  Dropping 
Jerry  Springer  into  one  of  the  most 
familiar  Judaeo-Christian  narratives 
provides  a  powerful  illustration  of 
false  idolism. 

Those  looking  for  the  addictive, 
cathartic  humour  of  the  television 
show  (regardless  of  the  lofty  mor- 
als) will  be  similarly  impressed  by 
Ouzounian's  production.  Hopeless 
Hawaiian-shirted  cheater  Dwight 
(Greg  Finney)  particularly  stands 
out  as  a  comedic  force,  especially 
when  reincarnated  as  a  preening 
version  of  God.  But  best  of  all  is  the 
studio  audience,  who  don't  miss  a 
single  opportunity  for  a  cheap  shot, 
no  matter  how  self-reflective  their 
insult.  Their  most  telling  scene  is  a 
trance-like  chant  that  aims  to  sum 
up  existence:  "Eat,  excrete,  and 
watch  TV."  Surely,  we  the  (real) 
viewers  can  get  past  such  passiv- 
ity in  our  interpretations  of  Jerry 
Springer:  The  Opera.  Providing  big 
laughs,  Hart  House's  bold  produc- 
tion will  have  you  cheering  for  Jerry, 
for  better  or  for  worse. 

Jerry  Springer:  The  Opera  runs  at 
Hart  House  through  January  31. 
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NHL  ALL-STAR  GAME 
HAS  LOST  ITS  LUSTRE 


ANGELA  WIGGINS 


Today's  NHL  All-Star  Game  is  a  joke. 
Recently,  the  lack  of  interest  was  dis- 
missed as  a  result  of  playing  in  cities 
like  Atlanta  that  can  barely  support 
their  own  franchises.  Although  this 
year's  game  is  in  the  hockey-crazed 
city  of  Montreal,  it  is  little  more  than 
a  corporate  gimmick.  When  the  All- 
Star  first  originated,  it  was  an  op- 
portunity for  fans  to  see  the  NHL's 
greatest  players  on  one  sheet  of  ice. 
Back  then,  the  game  even 
meant  something  to  the 
players.  Now,  it's  evolved 
into  a  weekend  of  corpo- 
rate sponsorship  and  mer- 
chandise as  the  NHL  des- 
perately tries  to  increase 
profits.  Even  though  fans 
packed  the  Bell  Centre  in 
Montreal's  centennial  year, 
the  players,  the  media, 
and  much  of  the  American 
market  still  remain  unin- 
terested in  a  game  with  no 
significance. 

The  All-Star  game  is 
supposed  to  be  a  collec- 
tion of  hockey's  brightest 
stars.  Yet  as  a  result  of 
fan  balloting,  none  of  the  top  four 
teams  in  the  NHL  were  represented 
in  the  starting  lineups.  Instead,  bal- 
lot stuffing  by  Montreal  fans  led  to 
four  Canadiens  voted  in  alongside 
Penguins'  players  Sidney  Crosby 
(who  didn't  play)  and  Evgeni  Mal- 
kin.  The  Western  Conference  was 
no  better,  as  both  San  Jose  and  the 
defending  Stanley  Cup  Champions 
Red  Wings  were  unrepresented 
while  a  resurgent  Chicago  and 
stumbling  Anaheim  filled  the  six 
available  starting  spots.  It's  ridicu- 
lous that  the  starting  lineups  were 
filled  by  four  teams  when  none  of 
these  teams  are  even  leading  their 
respective  divisions. 


On  top  of  the  fans,  the  NHL  makes 
the  game  more  of  a  farce.  As  an  un- 
official rule,  each  team  is  supposed 
to  be  represented  by  at  least  one 
player.  Instead  of  seeing  the  best 
players  in  the  game,  Keith  Tkachuk 
of  the  St.  Louis  Blues  will  play  while 
Marian  Hossa  of  the  Red  Wings 
stays  at  home.  The  way  the  All-Star 
Game  is  set  up,  too  few  teams  are 
represented  in  the  starting  lineup 
and  too  many  teams  are  represent- 
ed on  the  roster. 


Even  after  the  players  have  been 
picked  (deserving  or  not),  many 
players  simply  don't  want  to  play. 
The  Red  Wings  had  two  players  ap- 
pointed to  the  roster,  Nicklas  Lid- 
strom  and  Pavel  Datsyuk,  but  both 
chose  to  skip  the  game  to  rest  their 
insignificant  injuries.  Younger  play- 
ers are  also  uninterested  in  being 
present  at  the  All-Star  weekend, 
as  Steve  Mason  of  Columbus  and 
Nicklas  Backstrom  of  Washington 
have  both  opted  out  of  the  Young- 
Stars  Game.  Though  Roberto  Lu- 
ongo  has  refused  to  go  to  games  in 
the  past,  he  is  only  in  attendance 
this  year  due  to  his  Montreal-area 
upbringing. 


The  NHL  has  dealt  with  the  lack 
of  interest  by  enforcing  an  unofficial 
rule  that  players  who  miss  the  All- 
Star  Game  will  receive  a  one-game 
suspension.  On  Tuesday,  Detroit  will 
be  forced  to  play  without  their  two 
All-Stars.  Although  Sidney  Crosby 
didn't  play,  he  avoided  suspension 
because  he  attended  the  festivities 
in  Montreal.  Meanwhile,  both  Steve 
Mason  and  Nicklas  Backstrom  will 
play  for  their  clubs  on  Tuesday  as 
there  is  no  unofficial  rule  for  the 
YoungStars  Game.  It's 
ridiculous  that  the  NHL 
has  had  to  resort  to  forc- 
ing players  to  partici- 
pate in  an  event  that  is 
supposed  to  showcase 
the  best  of  hockey. 

Finally,  regardless  of 
fan  voting  and  player 
interest,  the  game  itself 
is  far  from  a  typical  NHL 
game.  Instead,  the  score 
is  commonly  above  the 
10-goal  mark  for  each 
team,  while  the  concept 
of  defence  is  completely 
forgotten. 

If  the  NHL  is  trying 
to  grow,  it  would  ac- 
complish the  task  much  better  with 
a  game  that  matters  like  the  Winter 
Classic,  where  players  actually  play 
with  intensity.  The  NHL  is  unlikely 
to  separate  itself  from  the  All-Star 
Game  despite  recent  discussion,  for 
one  simple  reason:  no  matter  who 
is  playing,  the  All-Star  Game  makes 
money.  The  NHL  knows  that  a  week- 
end of  "celebrating"  the  game  cre- 
ates increased  revenue.  At  worst,  it 
goes  a  long  way  to  selling  the  game 
to  corporate  sponsors.  Until  money 
no  longer  matters,  it  is  unlikely  that 
the  NHL  All-Star  Game  or  an  all-star 
game  in  any  sport  will  go  away.  But 
it's  equally  unlikely  that  the  game 
will  become  any  better. 


1 

s 

Detroit's  Nicklas  Lidstrom  (top)  and  Pavel  Datsyuk  (bottom)  were  selected  to 
play  in  the  All-Star  Game,  but  chose  to  skip  it  to  rest  their  minor  injuries.  The 
NHL  has  suspended  each  player  for  one  game. 


GIVE  UP  THE  FIGHT 


After  the  tragic  death  of  Don  Sanderson, 
fighting's  place  in  hockey  needs  to  be  re-evaluated 


BRIAN  O'NEILL 

Varsity  Staff 

In  a  split-second,  the  hockey  world  saw  trag- 
edy. Twenty-one-year  old  Don  Sanderson  hit 
his  head  on  the  ice  while  playing  for  the  Whit- 
by Dunlops  during  a  fight  in  a  Major  Hockey 
League  game.  After  weeks  in  a  coma,  Sander- 
son succumbed  to  his  injuries  and  died  on  Jan. 


2.  With  this  tragedy  in  mind,  the  NHL  needs  to 
debate  the  place  of  fighting  in  the  league,  at 
least  for  the  sake  of  the  Sanderson  family. 

The  argument  needs  to  be  brought  to  the 
forefront.  Precautions  should  be  made  in 
order  to  prevent  this  from  happening  in  the 
NHL,  or  in  any  league  ever  again. 

In  the  Major  Hockey  League,  fighting  is 
penalized  with  an  automatic  game  suspen- 


sion, yet  it  was  Sanderson's  fourth  fight  in  11 
games.  Even  in  a  league  that  does  not  permit 
violence,  there  seems  to  be  no  real  attempt  at 
reduction  as  it  continues  to  happen,  with  play- 
ers having  multiple  offenses  from  the  rules  set 
in  place. 

When  fighting  is  debated,  some  suggest 
that  the  instigator  rule  should  be  removed. 
Yet,  this  empty  rule  is  barely  enforced.  Find- 
ing the  last  time  the  instigator  was  enforced 
is  like  finding  a  hundred  people  who  admit  to 
liking  the  Atlanta  Thrashers.  The  NHL  rule 
book  states  that  unless  a  player  is  deemed  to 
be  the  clear  aggressor  in  the  fight,  a  game  mis- 
conduct is  only  given  if  the  instigator  is  called 
within  the  final  five  minutes  of  the  game,  or  a 
player  starts  a  fight  for  the  second  time.  Al- 
lowing two  acts  of  instigation  shows  that  the 
rule  is  bogus,  and  that  the  league  is  inept  at 
curbing  fights. 

It's  argued  that  fighting  is  an  act  done  by 
two  willing  participants,  who  both  know  the 
risks  involved.  But  the  NHL  is  a  business  and 
an  employer,  and  they  owe  it  to  their  players 
to  ensure  their  safety.  They  can  educate  the 
players  about  helmet  safety  all  they  want. 
They  can  change  the  rules  deciding  whether 
helmets  remain  on,  or  off,  during  fights.  But 
ultimately,  a  tighter  chin  strap  will  not  prevent 
a  tragedy  from  happening  again. 

Don  Sanderson's  death  was  an  event  guided 
by  the  changing  hockey  culture.  We  now  see 
players  who  exclusively  train  to  fight.  They 
play  for  two  minutes,  sit  in  the  box  for  five, 
and  then  are  benched  for  the  remainder  of 


the  game.  The  size  and  stature  of  these  play- 
ers have  increasingly  grown  to  accommodate 
the  new  perception  of  the  hockey  goon.  Past 
goons  actually  played  substantial  minutes, 
put  up  decent  numbers,  and  their  ability  to 
fight  didn't  take  away  from  their  skill.  Today's 
goon  is  someone  like  George  Parros  who  has  a 
total  of  19  points  in  five  seasons,  while  having 
490  penalty  minutes. 

Yet  people  protect  fighting  because  they 
see  it  as  a  way  for  the  players  to  police  them- 
selves. These  same  fans  see  the  death  of  Don 
Sanderson  as  a  tragic  accident,  but  a  once- 
in-a-blue-moon  occurrence.  The  accident 
has  shed  light  on  the  dark  side  of  fighting 
which  should  no  longer  be  perceived  as  a  sa- 
cred act  that  separates  the  game  from  other 
professional  sports.  Although  people  defend 
fighting  to  their  grave,  they  demand  no-touch 
icings  and  stop  signs  on  youth  players'  backs 
to  help  prevent  serious  injuries.  While  it's 
true  that  driving,  smoking,  drinking,  or  eat- 
ing fast  food  could  kill  us  but  isn't  outlawed, 
fighting  in  hockey  is  an  act  that  that  can  be 
prevented.  Hockey  should  be  praised  for 
skill,  finesse,  and  strength  that  isn't  associ- 
ated with  a  right  hook. 

The  swift  removal  of  violence  from  hockey 
is  too  harsh  at  this  point.  But  it  is  time  to  seri- 
ously question  its  role  within  the  game.  The 
"sacred  act"  of  fighting  needs  to  be  brought 
down  to  earth.  Out  of  all  the  great  hockey  sta- 
tistics, the  game  will  forever  be  etched  with 
one  dark  stat:  one  dead  from  a  meaningless 
hockey  fight,  which  is  one  too  many. 
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CFA® 

CANDIDATES: 

Two  FREE  seminars  have  been  scheduled  for 
Level  I  and  Level  II  candidates. 

For  Level  I: 

Saturday  January  31^  2009  (Quantitative 
Methods)  Saturday  February  7*,  2009 
(Derivatives) 

For  Level  II: 

Sunday  February  V,  2009  (Equities  -  Part  I) 
Sunday  February  8^  2009  (Equities  -  Part  II) 

All  lectures  will  be  held  at  the  OlSE  Building  at  the 
University  of  Toronto,  located  at  252  Bloor  Street 
West  (atop  the  St,  George  subway  station) 

Sponsor:  PASSMAX,  an  independent  exam 
preparation  entity  committed  to  actiieving  the 
highest  CFA®  Exam  pass  rate  in  the  industry. 

Since  seating  will  be  limited,  times  and  room 
number  will  only  be  given  to  ttiose  candidates  who 
register  for  these  seminars.  To  register,  email  your 
name  to  iiifo@passmax.org 


BETTER  RIBS 
BETTER  WINGS 
BETTER  PRICES 


•  Sunday  Nile  Vi  Price  Nachos 

•  Monday  Nite  V2  Price  Wings 

•  Tuesday  Nite  V2  Price  Pizzas 

•  Wednesday  Nite  Vz  Price  Pastes 

•  lliursday  Nite  ftesti  Mussels 

$4.25/lb  Choice  of  2  delicious  sauces 

Weekend  Bmnch  11am-3pm 


410  BLOOR  ST.  W. 

(at  Brunswick) 

416-927-7337 

LSAT  MCAT 
GMAT  GRE 

Preparation  Seminars 


•  Complete  30-Honr  Seminars 

•  Convenient  Weekend  Schedule 

*  Proven  Test-Taldng  Strategies 

*  Experienced  Coarse  Instructors 

*  Comprehensive  Study  Materials 

*  Simulated  Practice  Exams 

•  Limited  Class  Size 

•  Free  Repeat  Policy 

*  Personal  Tutoring  Available 

•  Thousands  of  Satisfied  Students 


OXFORD  SEMINARS 
416-924-3240 
1-800-269-6719 
www.oxfordseminars.ca 


HELP  WANTED 


CASH  PAID-OUT  DAILY! 

$12/hr+bonuses  for  experienced  can- 
vassers (part-time)  to  support  a  special- 
needs  athletic  charity.  Fluent  English 
essential.Vehicle  owners  required.  Franz 
416-578-9428 


ACCOMMODATIONS 


WHY  PAY  RENT? 

Attention  all  Entrepreneurs.  Turn-key  stu- 
dent rental  properties,  negotiated  below 
market  value.  Call  parents  for  down- 
payment  ASAP.  Safer  than  stock-market. 
Financing  available  647-267-7427 


SERVICES 


PROFESSIONAL  WRITER 
WITH  THREE  DEGREES 

Will  help  you  create  a  logical,  well 
structured  and  strongly  argued  essay. 
Proofreading  and  editing  also  offered. 
416  766-8330 


ESSAY  RESEARCH  AND  ASSISTANCE 

Any  subject  A  to  Z.  Highly  qualified 
graduates  will  help.  1  (888)  345-8295, 
customessay.com 


Advertise  in  the  Varsity 

ads@thevarsity.ca 


A.D.D./AD.H.D.  SUCCESS 


ARE  YOU  A  STUDENT  WITH 
A.D.D/A.D.H.D? 

ONE  FOCUS  TOTAL  SUCCESS  coach- 
ing for  students  with  A.D.D.  provides 
you  with  powerful  techniques  to:  Raise 
your  CPA  with  less  study  time!  Become 
ORGANIZED!  Decrease  your  STRESS! 
Manage  your  TIME!  Gain  Control  of  your 
FUTURE!  Call  or  Email  Shanna  Tator 
NOW  (don't  procrastinate!)  and  book 
your  FREE  intro  call:  416-903-4553  lnfo@ 
OneFocusTotalSuccess.com  Students 
receiving  OSAP  may  be  eligible  for  bur- 
saries (BSWD). 


TUTORING 


MATH,  STATS,  AND  SCIENCE  TUTOR 
AVAILABLE 

All  first  and  second  year  courses,  includ- 
ing organic  chemistry  and  statistics.  Ask 
about  our  downtown  satellite  office, 
www.mostly-math.com  416-502-1717 


GET  HELP  NOW 
TUTOR,  35  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE 

Specializing  in  MATH  135,  CHM  139,  ECO 
220.  Past  tests  and  exams  with  solutions 
available  for  practice.  (416)  785-8898. 

MCAT,  TOEFL,  I ELTS,  GRE 
AND  GMAT  TUTORING 

No  minimum  hours  to  sign  up  for,  pay-as- 
you-go  system,  resources  supplied, 
www.mostly-math.com  416-502-1717 


VARSITY  CLASSIFIEDS  cost  $12.00  for  twenty-five  words.  $0.25  for  each  additional  word.  Rates  include  one  line  of  bold  type  for  the  ad  header.  No  copy  changes 
after  submission.  Submit  ads  by  email,  mail  or  phone.  Ads  must  be  submitted  at  least  four  days  prior  to  publication. 
Varsity  Classifieds,  21  Sussex  Ave,  Suite  #306,  Toronto,  ON,  M5S 1J6.  Call  416-946-7604  or  email  ads@thevarsity.ca. 
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VOTE  NOW 


FIGHT  FOR  YOUR  SCHOOL 
TO  WIN  A  PRIVATE  CONCERT 

Let  the  games  begin  with  Campus  Battle '09,  where  Rogers 
customers  duke  it  out  to  win  a  private  concert  for  their  school  in 
April.  It's  open  to  universities  across  the  country,  so  cast  your  vote 
today  and  may  the  best  school  win.  Contest  ends  March  1. 


4  Text  BATTLE  to  4869  or 

visit  facebook.com/campusbattle 

Contest  ends  Maich  1, 2009.  No  imrchaso  n«ess,iry  foi  tull  loritest  detnils,  visit  lotieis  com/urlicki-i 

Nokiii  and  Noki.i  Nwiin  .iri'  rt'cjisloted  tiadem.irks  ol  Noki.i  Corporation 

"'Trddemarks  of  Rjyois  Coiraniiniiatioiis  Int  used  under  licpiise,  ci  JDIl'l  Fi(i(|('ri  Wireless 


~Te:S    O  ROGERS 
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JANUARY  12  TO  18 


MONDAY     TUESDAY    WEDNESDAY  THURSDAY 


FRIDAY        SATURDAY  SUNDAY 


THEATRE: 
ARMAGIDEON 

Two  70-year-olds  and 
one  nine-year-old  try 
to  shelter  themselves 
from  the  outside 
world.  Presented  by 
the  First  Draft  Theatre 
Company. 

•  7  p.m.  PWYC. 

•Epicure  Cafe 

(502  Queen  Street  W.) 

•firstdrafttoronto® 

gmail.com 


THEATRE: 
ATTEMPTS  ON  HER 
LIFE 

Five  anonymous 
performers  construct 
and  deconstruct  the 
life  of  a  woman  known 
only  as  Anne,  Anna,  or 
Anushka.  Presented  by 
the  University  College 
Drama  Program. 

•Through  Feb.  7,  8  p.m. 
$10  for  students. 

•  Helen  Gardiner  Phelan 
Playhouse 

(79a  St.  George  Street) 

•  uofttix.ca/view. 
php?id=430 


THEATRE: 
THE  TRAGICAL 
HISTORY  OF 
DOCTOR  FAUSTUS 

Presented  by  the  Trinity 
College  Dramatic  Society, 
who  claim  this  play  is 
"worth  selling  your  soul 
for." 

•Through  January  31, 
8  p.m.  $8  for  students. 
•George  Ignatieff  Theatre 
(15  Devonshire  Place) 
•freewebs.com/thetcds 


CELEBRATING 

RESISTANCE: 

A  VICTORY  FOR  THE 

FIGHT  FEES  14 

Whether  or  not  you  agree 
with  their  tactics,  everyone 
likes  a  party  (especially 
one  with  free  food). 

•7  p.m.  Free! 

•  New  College  Student 

Lounge 

(45  Willcocks  Street) 
•fightfees@gmail.com 


FREE  FRIDAY  FILM: 
CAPE  FEAR 

Controversial  1962  classic 
starring  Gregory  Peck  as 
a  man  who  can  no  longer 
be  protected  by  the  law. 

•  7  p.m.  Free! 

•  Innis  Town  Hall 
(2  Sussex  Avenue) 
•cinssu.ca 


CONCERT: 
THUNDERHEIST 
WITH  SHAD 

You're  not  a  real 
Torontonian  until  you've 
seen  local  artists  perform 
outside  in  January. 

•8  p.m.  Free! 

•  Nathan  Phillips  Square 

(100  Queen  Street  W.) 

•toronto.ca/speciaL 

events/wintercity/ 

index.htm 


CONCERT:  LOR! 
GEMMELL  AND 
JENNIFER  SWARTZ 

The  music  from  this  harp 
duo's  new  CD  The  Garden 
of  Peacocks  will  instantly 
whisk  you  away  from 
winter. 

•3  p.m.  Free! 
•Hart  House  Great  Hall 
(7  Hart  House  Circle) 
•  harthousemusic.com 


PANEL 
DISCUSSION: 
THE  FUTURE  OF 
CITIES 

Featuring  former 
mayors  of  London, 
England  and 
Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 
Moderated  by  former 
Toronto  mayor  David 
Crombie. 

•  7:30  p.m.  Free! 
•Convocation  Hall 

•  (31  King's  College 
Circle) 

•(416)  978-4725 


COMPUTER 

SCIENCE 

DISTINGUISHED 

LECTURE 

SERIES: 

SHREE  NAYAR 

This  Columbia 
University  professor 
works  with  digital 
imaging,  computer 
graphics,  and  robotics 
to  create  novel  cameras 
and  vision  algorithms. 

•11  a.m.  to  1  p.m. 
Free! 

•Bahen  Centre 

(40  St.  George  Street) 

•  (416)  978-3619 


ECONOMIC 
CRISIS  PANEL 
DISCUSSION 

Learn  about  the  current 
situation  from  U  of  T's 
world-renowned  Faculty  of 
Economics.  Refreshments 
will  be  provided. 

•4  to  6  p.m.  Free! 

•  Max  Gluskin  House,  First 
Floor  Open  Study  Area 
(150  St.  George  Street) 

•  esa.utoronto@gmail.com 


CONCERT: 
LOCAL 

ALTERNATIVE  NIGHT 

Featuring  Toronto  indie 
acts  Us  &  The  Other, 
Sunriser,  Cancel  Winter, 
and  The  Hotts. 

•9  p.m.  $8. 

•  Horseshoe  Tavern 
(370  Queen  Street  W.) 

•  horseshoetavern.com 


TELLING  TALES: 
BLACK  HISTORY  IN 
TORONTO 

Talk  on  identity,  gender, 
and  the  Underground 
Railroad  to  launch  Black 
History  Month. 

•  12  to  2  p.m.  Free! 
•City  Hall  Members' 
Lounge 

•diversity@toronto.ca 


FIFTH  ANNUAL 
BONSPIEL 

Ever  gone  curling  before? 
There  will  be  instruction 
for  beginners  and 
competitions  for  the  more 
experienced. 

•  10  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  $27. 
•Leaside  Curling  Club 
(1073a  Millwood  Road) 

•  harthouse.ca 


To  have  your  U  of  T 
campus  event  listed 
in  this  space  for 

FREE,  just  send  the 
appropriate  details  to 
listings@thevarsity.ca 


U  OFT:  UTOPIA  U? 

M  US  alM)ut  the  university  you  want  at  Iltev3r^.ca 


1 

N005-WO 
SO  FRESH  ANDSO  GREEN: 

With  Obama's  energy  plan,  is  the  US 
becoming  greener  than  Canada? 
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Debate,  protests 
flare  as  SCSI! 
heads  for  elections 


•  Secrecy  surrounds  pub  closure 
Petition  started  to  boot  union  president 


BOXED  OUT 


DYLAN  ROBERTSON 

Associate  News  Editor 


UTSC  students  better  take  a  breather 
Tuesday. 

Today  is  the  forum  for  the  upcoming 
Scarborough  Campus  Students'  Union 
election.  Wednesday  night  will  feature  a 
debate  on  the  campus  radio  station.  On 
Thursday,  the  student  union  holds  elec- 
tions, sandwiched  between  a  sit-in  at 
the  union's  restaurant  slated  for  closure 
and  a  Friday  protest. 

During  last  year's  election,  current 
president  Zuhair  Syed  was  disqualified 
for  emailing  the  Elections  Committee 
using  his  official  SCSU  account,  and 
for  sending  two  campaigning  text  mes- 
sages after  the  campaigning  period 
had  ended. 

The  Board  of  Directors  subsequently 


rejected  Syed's  disqualification  and 
hired  him  as  interim  president.  Last  Oc- 
tober, an  election  for  the  official  presi- 
dency was  held  and  Syed  was  re-elect- 
ed. Out  of  more  than  10,000  students, 
325  voted. 

Since  then,  the  union  has  been 
plagued  with  allegations  of  misman- 
agement, corruption  and  a  culture  of 
entitlement. 

This  year,  Syed  is  running  for  re- 
election against  SCSU  vice  chair  Dan- 
iel Greanya. 

The  campus  has  been  active  in  dis- 
cussion, debate  and  action  surrounding 
its  union's  pay  raises,  budget,  lack  of 
financial  audits  and  hostility  to  media. 
These  concerns,  combined  with  SCSU's 
decision  to  close  Bluff's,  the  campus 

SEE  'SCSU'-P62 


's  Basketball  feature  on  page  10  for  more. 


'The  Tamil  Tigers  don't 
speak  for  me' 

Tamil  community  protests  war  in  Sri  Lanka 


HILARY  BARLOW 
&  ANDRE  BOVEE-BEGUN 
Associate  News  Editors 


Last  Tuesday,  Gayathri  Nagana- 
than  was  helping  set  up  a  24-hour 
public  fast  to  draw  attention  to  a 
war  in  Sri  Lanka  that  has  left  as 
many  as  300,000  civilians  caught 
in  the  crossfire.  As  she  went  about 
her  business,  a  student  passing  by 
commented  that  it  was  "interest- 
ing" that  the  Tamil  Students'  Asso- 
ciation was  demonstrating  against 
human  rights  abuses.  Naganathan 
asked  why,  and  the  student  replied 
that  he  had  read  that  morning  in 
the  National  Post  that  the  Tamil  Ti- 
gers were  "slaughtering  civilians" 
in  Northern  Sri  Lanka. 

"And  then  before  we  could  even 
get  into  a  discussion  he  walked 
away,"  said  Naganathan.  "Auto- 
matically, because  we're  the  Tamil 
Students'  Association,  we  are  ter- 
rorists?" 


At  about  the  same  time  that  Na- 
ganathan was  getting  ready  for  the 
TSA's  fast,  the  former  president  of 
the  Canadian  Tamil  Students'  As- 
sociation was  in  a  Brooklyn  court- 
room, pleading  guilty  to  organizing 
a  $900,000  weapons  deal  to  pro- 
vide guns  and  surface-to-air  mis- 
sile launchers  to  the  Tamil  Tigers. 
The  group,  known  officially  as  the 
Liberation  Tigers  of  Tamil  Eelam, 
is  considered  a  terrorist  organiza- 
tion by  the  U.S.  and  Canada.  The 
29-year-old  Sathajhan  Sarachan- 
dran  was  arrested  in  an  undercov- 
er investigation  conducted  jointly 
by  the  FBI  and  RCMP. 

Coming  at  a  time  when  Tamil 
community  groups  are  mobiliz- 
ing to  protest  violence  and  social 
injustice  in  their  home  country, 
public  speculation  stirred  by  the 
confessions  has  forced  the  groups 
to  continually  reiterate  that  they 
do  not  support  the  LTTE. 

Thousands  have  protested  over 


the  past  few  weeks,  in  front  of  the 
Sri  Lankan  consulate  and  provin- 
cial legislature,  making  human 
chains  and  filling  University  Ave. 
with  their  signs  and  slogans. 

Despite  Sri  Lankan  conflict's 
ethnic  lines,  dividing  the  coun- 
try's Sinhalese  Buddhist  majority 
from  the  Tamil  Hindu  minority,  the 
Toronto  protests  have  pointedly 
avoided  politics.  Tamil-Canadians 
and  their  supporters  refuse  to  take 
sides,  saying  that  right  now  the 
only  important  thing  is  to  stop  the 
violence. 

"Somehow  because  of  the  cur- 
rent trial,  people  just  assume  that 
anyone  who's  taking  a  stand  on  a 
humanitarian  issue  that's  happen- 
ing is  automatically  a  terrorist," 
said  Naganathan.  • 

A  Globe  and  Mail  article  pub- 
lished last  week  characterized  To- 
ronto's Tamil  community  as  deeply 

SEE  'TAMIL' -PG  2 


TA  union  reaches 
tentative  settlement 

Strike  unlikely  for  CURE  3902 


ROB  DUFFY 

Staff 

Those  fearful  of  a  TA  strike  at  U  of  T 
can  heave  a  sigh  for  now. 

U  of  T  admin  reached  a  tentative 
settlement  Thursday  afternoon  for  a 
three-year  labour  contract  with  CUPE 
3902,  the  union  representing  TAs, 
course  instructors,  cmd  Accessibility 
Service  workers. 

The  CUPE  3902  bargaining  team  will 
present  the  contract  to  its  members  at 
a  meeting  this  evening.  If  the  members 
agree  to  support  the  tentative  settle- 
ment, a  ratification  vote  will  follow. 

CUPE  bargaining  team  spokesper- 
son Rebecca  Scmders  was  optimistic 
about  the  agreement's  prospects  for 
ratification. 

"We  feel  that  we  did  manage  to  ad- 
dress most  of  the  core  concerns  that 
we  were  bargaining  for,  to  our  satisfac- 
tion. Our  members  will  probably  feel 
the  same  way." 

Though  terms  of  the  agreement  will 


not  be  made  public  until  after  ratifica- 
tion, Sanders  went  on  to  say  that  the 
bargaining  team  is  satisfied  with  the 
agreement. 

"We  feel  it  is  a  fair  settlement,  that's 
why  we're  recommending  it.  Obvious- 
ly, every  settlement  leaves  something 
to  be  desired,  cind  more  work  can  be 
done." 

If  the  tentative  settlement  is  met 
with  approval  at  tonight's  meeting, 
CUPE  3902  members  will  be  able  to 
vote  for  ratification  by  secret  ballot 
starting  this  evening.  Voting  will  con- 
tinue on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  and 
the  official  results  will  be  available  on 
Wednesday  night. 

Should  the  settlement  be  ratified, 
the  university  will  avoid  the  threat 
of  a  TA  strike  that  has  loomed  since 
the  expiry  of  the  previous  contract  in 
April  2008. 

Sanders  said  that  if  the  agreement  is 
rejected,  the  two  sides  would  resume 
negotiations,  and  a  strike  would  not 
be  immediate. 
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UTSC  could  get  new 


sports  centre 


Toronto's  bid  to  host  Pan  Am  Games  features  $170m  facility 


_    JLIZABETH  KAGEDAN 

U  of  T's  Scarborough  campus 
could  host  a  $170-million  sports  fa- 
cility, should  Toronto  win  the  bid 
for  the  2015  Pan-American  Games. 
The  arena,  slated  for  the  strip 
along  Military  Trail  currently  used 
for  parking  lots,  would  be  the  core 
facility  of  the  games.  Amenities 
include  two  50-metre  competition 
pools,  10-metre  diving  tanks,  a 
multi-sport  field  house,  a  gymnas- 
tic facility,  and  a  training  centre. 
The  building  would  cost  UTSC 
$37.5  million.  The  federal  and  pro- 
vincial governments  would  cover 
56  per  cent  of  the  costs,  with  the 
school  and  the  city  of  Toronto 
splitting  the  remainder.  Franco 
Vaccarino,  principal  of  UTSC,  said 
the  opportunity  was  "too  good  to 
ignore,"  though  the  current  finan- 
cial situation  was  considered.  "We 
are  coming  out  of  the  gates  on  this 
one.  A  lot  of  the  timing  and  details 
still  need  to  be  worked  out." 

UTSC  students  will  have  auto- 
matic membership  to  the  facility 
after  the  games. 

Currently,  UTSC  students  only 
have  access  to  the  facility  at  the 
Scarborough  campus,  and  have 


to  pay  additional  fees  to  use  the 
downtown  athletic  centre.  "The 
current  facility  is  extremely  sub- 
standard, and  regardless  of  the 
Pan-American  games  there  is  a  se- 
rious need  for  a  facility,"  said  Vac- 
carino. After  UTSC's  enrolment 
ballooned  with  the  double  cohort 
in  2003,  he  added,  "the  size  of  the 
current  facilities  are  not  aligned 
with  the  size  of  the  student  popu- 
lation [...]  We  would  likely  be  going 
forward  with  a  similar  number  in 
terms  of  our  particular  needs,  re- 
gardless of  the  games." 

The  facility  will  likely  require  a 
student  levy,  and  Vaccarino  said 
the  admin  will  coordinate  with  the 
Scarborough  Campus  Students' 
Union  and  students.  SCSU  presi- 
dent Zuhair  Syed  said  there  will  be 
a  fixed  levy  for  infrastructure  and 
start-up  costs.  After  completion, 
a  user-based  fee  will  be  applied, 
likely  through  a  rise  in  compul- 
sory fees. 

"[The  student  union]  can't  of- 
ficially endorse  the  project  until 
they  have  solid  numbers  on  what  it 
will  cost  the  students,"  said  Syed, 
though  he  did  call  UTSC's  gym 
"overpacked  and  way  too  small." 
He  cited  a  number  of  other  short- 


ages, such  as  inadequate  study 
space,  parking,  and  clubs  funding. 
"We  don't  hear  too  much  about 
an  athletics  facility,"  said  Syed. 
"There's  a  million  and  one  issues. 
It's  not  the  number  one  priority 
right  now." 

At  St.  George,  students  pay  $18 
a  year  to  operate  the  new  Varsity 
Centre  bubble  on  Bloor  Street. 
The  university  initially  produced 
funds  to  construct  the  facility  after 
students  refused  to  pay  for  it.  Last 
year,  after  the  Faculty  of  Physical 
Education  announced  that  the  fa- 
cility would  only  be  available  for 
student  use  if  the  students  paid 
a  levy  for  its  upkeep,  undergrads 
voted  in  favour  of  the  levy  in  a  hot- 
ly contested  referendum. 

The  faculty  is  looking  at  a  simi- 
lar funding  model  for  the  planned 
Centre  for  High  Performance  Sport 
across  the  street  from  the  Varsity 
Centre.  Bruce  Kidd,  the  Phys  Ed 
dean,  has  said  students  will  be 
expected  to  fund  its  operations, 
pending  approval  from  the  Coun- 
cil on  Student  Services. 

The  Pan  Am  Games  bid  decision 
is  expected  in  October.  Should  To- 
ronto win,  the  facilities  at  UTSC 
are  to  be  completed  for  2014. 


Despite  initial  disqualification  and  ultimate  triumph  in  2008's  elections, 
SCSU  president  Zuhair  Syed  has  come  under  fire  tor  secrecy  and  unethical 
decisions.  He  is  running  for  re-election  this  Thursday. 


'SCSU' -CONTINUED  FROM  PGl 

restaurant,  were  reported  in  an  article 
in  the  Victoria  College  newspaper  the 
Strand,  igniting  debate  and  attracting 
national  media  attention. 

"I'm  really  tired  of  the  SCSU's  misman- 
agement of  student  funds  and  resourc- 
es. They  don't  really  seem  to  care,"  said 
Xiaoli  Li,  a  fifth-year  drama  and  English 
student.  "This  Bluff's  thing  is  the  final 
nail  in  the  coffin." 

A  Facebook  group  called  "Scarbor- 
ough Campus  Students  Union  Needs 
Accountability,"  started  by  a  user  under 
the  pseudonym  "Buttons  D  Kat,"  has 
over  60  members. 

Kat,  who  claims  to  be  a  third-year 
philosophy  student,  told  The  Varsity 
in  an  e-mail  that  he  started  the  group 
"to  get  the  otherwise  uninterested  stu- 
dents involved  in  the  dealings  of  their 
own  union "  and  "to  uncover  some  of  the 
under-reported,  and  in  certain  cases  il- 
legal, doings  of  the  union." 

Kat  cited  the  questionable  firing  of  a 
third-party  auditor  and  concerns  over 
information  security.  UTSC  students 
who  wish  to  purchase  a  Metropass  must 


Do  not  let 
history  repeat 

itself-  stop 
the  genocide 
of  Tamils 


Sri  Lanka 
top  the 
genocide 


Three  children  participate  in  a  human  chain  formed  to  protest  Sri  Lanl<an  aggression  in  Tamil  on  Friday.  The  protestors'  chain  stretched  almost  the  whole 
length  of  University  Ave. 


'TAMIL' -CONTINUED  FROM  PGl 

connected  with  the  LTTE  and 
called  Scarborough  the  "capital  of 
Eelam."  The  article  anonymously 
quoted  a  letter  the  paper  received 
denouncing  various  24-hour  pub- 
lic fasts  in  Toronto  as  "an  attempt 
by  Tiger  supporters  to  'safeguard 


their  Mafia  LTTE  leadership'  and 
raise  funds  for  an  ongoing  fight." 

"I'm  a  Tamil  Canadian  and  I  can 
tell  you  that  I'm  not  directly  influ- 
enced by  the  Tamil  Tigers,"  said 
Naganathan.  "It's  really  disappoint- 
ing to  see  especially  the  media 
jump  on  board  with  this  fanaticism 
of  terrorism,"  she  added.  "Because 


that's  not  the  truth." 

Naganathan  has  said  that  cover- 
age of  Sarachandran's  trial  takes 
away  from  the  humanitarian  crisis 
in  Sri  Lanka.  "The  genocide  that's 
happening  in  Sri  Lanka  is  compa- 
rable to  Rwanda,  and  the  interna- 
tional community  is  turning  a  blind 
eye,"  she  said. 


Milly  Thanagarajah,  a  28-year- 
old  who  took  time  off  work  to 
protest,  expressed  outrage  over 
being  associated  with  the  Tigers. 
"Canadians  think  we  all  belong  to 
the  Tigers,"  she  said.  "That's  like 
saying  all  Caucasians  are  in  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan.  1  don't  even  have  a 
speeding  ticket." 


use  a  debit  card.  The  SCSU's  card  read- 
er, which  has  since  been  replaced,  was 
allegedly  used  in  a  debit  card  fraud. 

"We're  seeing  the  quality  of  campus 
life  go  down  considerably  while  the  SCSU 
executive  is  consistently  voting  to  raise 
their  own  salaries,"  said  Li,  referring  to 
a  recent  hike  in  SCSU  executive  pay  that 
totalled  $63,000.  Jon  Mandrozos,  a  fifth- 
year  student  and  the  administrator  for 
the  Facebook  event  "Bluff's  Sit  In,"  told 
The  Varsity  that  he  was  denied  access 
to  executive  salary  records  from  SCSU. 

All  of  these  issues  will  be  discussed 
Wednesday  night  on  the  campus'  radio 
show  titled  "The  SCSU  Review  and  2009 
Elections." 

The  next  day,  a  sit-in  will  take  place  at 
Bluff's  restaurant  on  its  last  day  of  busi- 
ness. The  decision  to  close  down  the 
restaurant  came  after  employees  filed 
a  complaint  to  the  Ontario  Ministry  of 
Labour  Some  workers  claim  retaliation, 
although  Syed  maintained  that  all  firing 
and  lay-offs  were  legally  conducted. 

Mandrozos  said  he  was  frustrated 
with  a  lack  of  support  from  SCSU  for  arts 
groups  and  became  even  more  frustrat- 
ed after  hearing  a  friend  had  been  laid 
off  from  Bluff's. 

"SCSU's  been  a  mess  pretty  much  this 
year  1  think  people  should  be  informed 
of  what's  going  on  and  that  councils 
like  this  should  be  held  accountable. 
Students  have  allowed  them  to  be  unac- 
countable for  their  actions,"  said  Man- 
drozos. 

At  the  sit-in,  the  protestors  plan 
to  have  open  discussion  about  the 
student  union.  They  have  invited  all 
SCSU  executives. 

"People  are  screaming  in  the  dark," 
said  Mandrozos.  "1  think  what  they  real- 
ly need  is  a  forum  where  they  can  actu- 
ally sit  down  with  someone  who  would 
represent  the  SCSU  and  address  issues 
people  are  having. " 

On  the  day  of  the  sit-in,  SCSU's  will 
hold  annual  election  is  to  be  held.  Many 
are  hoping  the  election  will  be  conduct- 
ed without  allegations  of  rule  breaking. 

In  the  midst  of  these  allegations  is 
a  petition  the  sit-in  group  plans  to  cir- 
culate. According  to  SCSU  bylaws,  the 
student  body  can  boot  all  elected  SCSU 
executives  from  their  jobs.  If  10  per  cent 
of  the  student  body  signs  a  petition  to 
remove  an  exec,  it  goes  to  referendum 
to  the  entire  student  body  20  days  later 

If  Syed  is  removed,  he  will  not  be  pres- 
ident for  the  rest  of  the  school  year,  but 
he  could  still  win  the  election  for  next 
year's  executives. 


^Questionable  findncia! 
%#rGports  and  threats  of 
legal  action  dominated  the 
Scarborough  Campus  Students' 
Union  board  of  directors 
meeting  Friday.  President  Zuhair 
Syed  raised  the  possibility  of 
lawsuits  against  media  and 
an  unnamed  director  of  the 
board,  after  campus  papers 
and  Maclean's  online  reported 
on  SCSU's  closure  of  campus 
pub  Bluff's.  Get  the  story  at 
thevarsity.ca 


news@thevarsity.ca 
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Muslim  student  group  targeted  at  Queen's 

Latest  break-in  reopens  calls  for  action  against  racism 


SAMYA  KULLAB 

Varat|Staff 


One  evening  in  late  September,  Saad 
Baig,  co-chair  of  the  Queen's  Univer- 
sity Muslim  Student's  Association, 
found  that  the  group's  club  space 
had  been  broken  into.  Approxi- 
mately $700  was  missing.  The  next 
day,  a  sign  directing  students  to  the 
QUMSA  office  was  vandalized.  The 
defaced  poster  read  "Queen's  Uni- 
versity Muslims  should  die." 

In  recent  years,  there  has  been  a 
series  of  attacks  on  Muslim  students 
at  Queen's.  QUMSA  Co-chair  Isra 
Rafiq  said  that  between  2002  and 
2008,  there  have  been  seven  break- 
ins  at  the  QUMSA  office. 

"People  in  the  university  com- 
munity are  either  tip-toeing  around 
us  or  they  are  making  assumptions 
about  the  way  we  think  or  the  way 
we  feel,  and  a  lot  of  people  think  we 


are  hyper-sensitive  over  everything 
that  has  happened." 

The  most  recent  attempt  was  in 
mid-October,  when  the  perpetrator 
sawed  through  a  recently  installed 
metal  sheet  covering  the  wooden  of- 
fice door  These  incidents  prompted 
QUMSA  to  close  their  prayer  room 
for  the  first  time  in  40  years.  The  at- 
tacks have  not  been  limited  to  the 
QUMSA  office.  In  October  2006,  on 
the  eve  of  Eid  al  Fitr,  an  Islamic  holi- 
day marking  the  end  of  Ramadan,  a 
banner  celebrating  the  event  was 
set  on  fire. 

Rafiq  said  that  campus  secu- 
rity has  responded  by  setting  up 
a  phone  in  the  QUMSA  office  for 
emergency  assistance.  Convex  mir- 
rors have  been  placed  so  that  peo- 
ple approaching  the  office  can  be 
seen.  Queen's  admin  have  offered 
to  assist  with  an  anti-Islamophobia 
campaign  and  anti-discrimination 


training  for  student  leaders  and 
faculty  members. 

"The  administration  has  ap- 
proached us  and  they  have  offered 
to  assist  us  but  nothing  has  been  put 
in  cement,"  says  Rafiq.  "It's  a  mat- 
ter of  how  much  we  can  expect.  We 
don't  know  whether  [the  admin]  will 
be  able  to  follow  through  with  what 
they  say  they  are  going  to  do." 

Queen's  has  struggled  with  issues 
of  race  and  discrimination  before. 
In  2001,  then-VP  academic  Suzanne 
Fortier  asked  for  an  investigation 
after  six  faculty  members  resigned, 
citing  racism  on  campus.  The  Henry 
Report  authored  by  a  York  Univer- 
sity professor  adressing  the  issue, 
concluded  that  a  significant  number 
of  the  campus  community  experi- 
enced discrimination,  highlighting 
the  role  students  have  played  in 
perpetuating  it.  Since  then,  faculty 
members  have  formed  the  Queen's 


Coalition  of  Anti-Racist  Faculty,  ask- 
ing the  admin  in  December  to  create 
a  more  effective  response  plan  for 
future  incidents. 

Early  last  semester,  the  university 
introduced  the  Intergroup  Dialogue 
Program  in  residence.  The  program 
enlisted  six  student  facilitators  to  live 
in  residence,  engage  students  about 
race  issues,  hold  social  functions, 
and  step  in  when  conflicts  arise. 

In  the  meantime,  QUMSA  encour- 
ages its  members  to  record  incidents 
of  discrimination  on  its  website,  pro- 
ducing a  timeline  which  currently 
stretches  back  to  2005. 

"As  anybody  else  we  find  it  quite 
shocking  that  such  incidents  should 
be  taking  place  anywhere,  let  alone 
on  a  university  campus  where  you 
find  that  people  are  generally  more 
open  and  more  tolerant,"  said  Yaser 
Khan,  Communications  Director  for 
U  of  T  Muslim  Students  Association. 


"After  such  incidents,  you  need  to 
feel  support  from  the  university,  to 
condemn  the  event  and  reach  out 
to  the  Muslim  community,"  said 
Khan.  "We  felt,  given  the  nature  of 
those  incidents,  the  university's 
response  wasn't  strong  enough  or 
immediate  enough." 


God  now  optional  fori)  Alberta 
grads 

A  reference  to  God  in  the  University  | 
of  Alberta's  convocation  address  has  i 
been  modified.  On  Monday,  the  U  Al-  i 
berta  General  Faculties  Council  voted  \ 
in  favour  of  a  revision  to  the  convoca-  | 
tion  charge  commanding  students  { 
to  use  their  degrees  "for  the  glory  of  i 
God."  Instead,  the  chancellor  will  now 
read  "for  all  who  believe,  to  serve  your  i 
God." 

In  November,  the  council  estab- 
lished a  sub-committee  to  draft  an 
alternative  to  the  command  after  the 
U  of  A  Atheists  and  Agnostics  Society, 
a  student  group,  petitioned  the  univer- 
sity to  remove  it. 

"It's  something  we  can  all  live  with," 
Ian  Bushfield,  president  of  the  student 
group,  told  the  Calgary  Herald.  The 
revised  address  will  be  read  for  the 
first  time  at  the  University  of  Alberta's 
June  convocation  ceremonies. 
— MITCHELL  GAUVIN 

Power  to  the  People 

Social  networking  meets  academia 
with  University  of  tlie  f^eople,  a  non- 
jjrofit,  tuition-free  Internet  university 
set  to  launch  this  fall.  Available  to  any 
English  speaker  with  an  Internet  con- 
nection, this  venture  is  the  first  of  its 
kind,  though  universities  have  king  of- 
fered web-based  classes  anti  lecture 
materials. 

Founder  Shai  Refesh,  an  Israeli  en- 
trepreneur, plans  to  build  enrolment 
to  10,000  over  five  years.  "With  these 
new  social  networks,  where  young 
people  now  like  to  spend  their  lives, 
we  can  bring  college  degrees  to  stu- 
dents all  over  the  world,  [including] 
third-world  students  who  would  be 
unable  to  study  otherwise,"  he  said. 

Critics  cjueslion  the  school's  ability 


to  find  quality  instructors,  administer 
tests,  and  meet  the  needs  of  students 
from  non-English  speaking  countries. 
Although  the  university  is  essen- 
tially free,  students  will  have  to  pay 
small  fees  for  enrolment  and  exams, 
which  are  on  a  sliding  scale  according 
to  their  country  of  origin. 
—MIRIAM  CROSS 


CRIME  IN  BRIEF 

•  January  saw  33  trespassing  incidents 
and  38  reported  cases  of  theft.  One 
hungry  would-be  thief  attempted 
to  rob  the  Hart  House  vending  ma- 
chines, but  left  the  scene  by  the  time 
police  arrived. 

•Two  assaults  were  reported  this 
month,  at  Charies  Street  and  Robarts 
Library.  Other  incidents  include  nine 
liquor  charges,  two  harassment  com- 


plaints, a  vandalized  computer  room 
at  the  University  College  Union,  and 
a  minor  fire  at  the  Lash  Miller  Labs. 

•Two  missing  persons  cases  were 
filed  with  campus  police;  both  peo- 
ple have  been  located. 

•In  a  rare  occurrence,  likely  thanks 
to  the  severe  weather,  no  bike  thefts 
were  reported  in  January. 

— A2RAH  MANJI 


Gerontology  is  hot 


Canada's  population  is  aging,  and  tlie 
academic  world  is  taking  note.  The  ag- 
ing baby  boom  generation  is  produc- 
ing record  numbers  of  people  65  years 
of  age  or  over,  putting  greater  empha- 
sis on  gerontology,  the  study  of  aging. 

While  the  recession  casts  many 
career  paths  into  precarious  posi- 
tions, gerontology  is  an  industry  that 
doesn't  take  a  downturn.  According 
to  the  2006  census,  longer  life  expec- 
tancy and  low  fertility  mean  Canadian 
seniors  are  living  longer,  making  ger- 
ontology an  increasingly  sought  after 
discipline. 

Many  universities  are  developing 
Master's  and  PhD  programs  in  re- 
sponse. As  Andrew  Wister,  chair  of 
the  gerontology  department  at  Simon 
Eraser  University  in  Vancouver  put  it, 
"it's  clear  that  this  is  a  growth  ar<'a." 
— MG 

New  Site  reviews  internships 

You  want  to  get  an  internship,  but 
you  don't  want  to  sijend  the  summer 
fetching  coffee.  A  new  website  called 
Internshare  could  help  you  out.  De- 
signed by  t  hree  U  of  T  engineering  stu- 
dent s—  Michael  Novati,  Anuj  GujJta, 
and  David  Wu — the  site  lets  students 
review  their  experiences.  Here's  hop- 
ing you  can  search  your  way  to  a  great 
internship. 
—AMINA  STELLA 


DO  YOU  NEED  WRITING  HELP? 

Let  me  fix  your  essays,  assignments,  and  work  term  reports  for  you! 

What  I  can  offer  vou:  _  About  me: 

•  Editing  for  style  and  content 

•  Proofreading  for  spelling  and 
grammar  mistal<es 

•  Advice  and  feedback  to 
improve  your  writing 

•  Fast  service  and  competitive  prices 

Email  me  at:  a.plus.proofreading@gmail.com 

For  more  info,  go  to:  aplusproofreading.blogspot.com 
L  or  search  "A+  Proofreading"  on  Facebook  to  find  my  group! 


A+ 


•  Winner  ol  academic  writing  awards 

•  Pudisiied  writer 

•  Extensive  essay  writing  and  editing 
■  experience 

•  University-employed  writing 
consultant 


An  Evening 

if  Muita" 
Faith  Music 

for  ¥mm 

Wednesday  Feb  11 
7:15pm 

Multi-Faith  Centre 
2nd  floor 

569  Spadina  Ave 


A  Journey  to  the  Soul 

With  International  Sensation 

Neshama  Carlebach 

Free  Concert  at  Hart  House  Music  Room 
7  Hart  House  Circle 
Monday,  February  9,  2009 

12:0GPM— 1:30PM 

Come  |OJn  us  for  lunch 

forPSVP,  pleose  e-mafl.  marcel@)'onaialen1_com 
Occall:  416-358-6789 

Sporeored  b/  YONA 
[Youc  Outreoch  NefworV  of  the  Arts) 
Sugge$ied  donotion  of  $18 
The  VONA  OrganizoTion  needs  your  help,  PlecKe  moke  cheques  payoble  to  'YOCJA' 
All  donations  above  $54  receive  o  tax  deductible  receipt.  Thank  yov- 

Promoting  Peace  in  the 
Middle  East 
Through  Mutual  Understanding 
and  Shared  Joy 


■  '      ^L.^--    ^  VA^iVV.       
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Pole  ^HE  hOVE  OF 

A  Noontime  Experience  Like  None  Other 


Live  music^  home-cooked  food, 
couches,  fireplace,  and  the  warmest 
atmosphere  on  campus 


Tuesdays  12:00-l:30pm 
$5  The  Wolfond  Centre 
S  Harbord  St.  (corner  of  Huron) 


Take  a  break  from  schoolwork... 
for  the  love  of  lunch 


Suspect  named  in 
subway  shooting 


NATALIE  NANOWSKI 

Associate  News  Editor 

Toronto  Police  have  named  the  sus- 
pect of  a  shooting  on  a  crowded  sub- 
way platform  at  University  and  Green 
over  a  week  ago. 

At  a  press  conference  last  Wednes- 
day, police  said  21-year-old  Curt  John 
is  already  wanted  in  connection  to 
several  violent  crimes,  including  a 
homicide  last  summer  and  a  robbery 
in  November.  He  is  believed  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  a  recent  car  theft  in  the 
Jane  and  Finch  area. 

Detective  Mark  Shooter,  the  inves- 
tigator assigned  to  the  Osgoode  sub- 
way case,  told  The  Varsity  that  John 


is  known  to  police  but  would  not  dis- 
close any  details. 

"We  received  a  lot  of  help  from  the 
public  in  identifying  the  suspect  and 
we  are  actively  searching  for  him," 
said  Detective  Shooter. 

According  to  police,  John  and  the 
victim  took  the  subway  on  Jan.  22 
from  Downsview  to  Osgoode  station, 
where  an  argument  erupted.  John 
allegedly  fired  three  shoots  inside 
Osgoode  station,  injuring  the  19-year- 
old  in  the  thigh  and  abdomen. 

Within  minutes,  police  from  the 
city's  Emergency  Task  Force  and  52 
division  arrived  to  find  midmorning 
riders  in  a  panic  and  the  suspect 
gone. 


This  is  the  second  subway  shoot- 
ing in  less  than  a  year. 

Last  week  the  TTC  announced  that 
36  police  officers  will  be  assigned  to 
the  subway  system  and  high-risk  bus 
routes  beginning  in  May. 

Security  in  subway  stations  is  al- 
ready getting  a  boost:  plans  are  un- 
derway for  video  surveillance  on  sub- 
way cars,  buses,  and  streetcars. 

"The  TTC  has  good  surveillance. 
The  security-camera  photo  we  re- 
ceived from  the  TTC  led  to  a  lot  of 
help  from  the  public,"  said  Detective 
Barwell,  who  has  been  following  the 
Osgoode  shooting. 

Toronto  Mayor  David  Miller,  who 
was  at  U  of  T  last  Monday  for  a  panel 
discussion  on  progressive  politics,  re- 
iterated his  call  for  a  nationwide  ban 
on  handguns.  Last  year,  he  launched 
an  online  petition. 

"Crime  is  down  in  general  but  the 
one  thing  we  haven't  been  able  to  get 
at  is  the  guns,"  Miller  told  The  Varsity. 
"Toronto  is  a  safe  city,  but  we  are 
not  the  city  we  should  be  if  a  third  of 
guns  used  in  crimes  come  from  local 
sources." 

Police  are  urging  anyone  with  infor- 
mation on  Curt  John's  whereabouts  to 
call  416-808-5200  or  Crime  Stoppers  at 
416-222-TIPS  (8477). 


Teach  English 
Overseas 


TESOL/TESL  Teacher  Training 
Certification  Courses 

•  Intensive  60-Hoar  Program 

•  Classroom  Management  Techniques 

•  Detailed  Lesson  Planning 

•  ESL  Skills  Development 

•  Comprehensive  Teaching  Materials 

•  Interactive  Teaching  Practicum 

•  Internationally  Recognized  Certificate 

•  Teacher  Placement  Service 

•  Honey  Back  Guarantee  Included 

•  Thousands  of  Satisfied  Students 


OXFORD  SEMINARS 

416-924-3240/1-800-269-6719 

www.oxfordseminars.ca 


THE 


PUMP 


BETTER  RIBS 
BETTER  WINGS 
BETTER  PRICES 


•  Sunday  Nile  V2  Price  Nachos 

•  Monday  Nile  V2  Price  Wings 

•  Tuesday  Nite  V2  Price  Pizzas 

•  Wednesday  Nite  V2  Price  Pastas 

•  Thursday  Nite  Resh  Mussels 
$4.25/lb  Choice  of  2  delicious  sauces 

Weekend  Brunch  11am-3pm 


410  BLOOR  ST.  W. 

(at  Brunswick) 

416-927-7337 


walk  in  with  your  taxes,  walk  out  with  your  money 

and  you  could  win  $5,000  towards  a  road  trip,  visit  refundroadtrip.ca 


come  in  today  or  call 

1-800-HRBLOCK  (472-5625) 


To  qualify  for  student  pricing,  student  must  present  eitfter  (i)  a  T2202a  documenting  4  or  more  months  of  full-time  attendance  at  a  college  or  university  during  2008  or  (ii)  a  valid  high  school 
identification  card.  Expires  July  3 1 ,  2009  Must  also  qualify  for  Instant  Cash  Back  and  Cash  Back  products.  See  office  for  details.  Valid  only  at  participating  H&R  Block  locations  in  Canada.  SPC  Card 
offefs  valid  from  08/01/08  to  07/31/09  at  participating  locations  in  Canada  only.  For  Cardholder  only  Offers  may  vary,  restrictions  may  apply  Usage  may  be  restricted  when  used  in  con|unction  «/ith 
any  othet  offer  or  retailer  loyalty  card  discounts  Cannot  l>e  used  towards  the  purchase  of  gift  cards  or  certificates 
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The  "real  world"  can  wait 

Prolonged  schooling  may  be  the  best  solution  for  future  graduates 
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CRISTINA  Dl'AZ-BORDA 
Varsity  Staff 


If  you  plan  to  graduate  in  the  next  two  years, 
don't.  Go  to  grad  school,  or  take  a  fifth  year. 
That  was  the  message  of  last  Wednesday's 
panel  discussion  on  the  economic  crisis. 
This  recession  will  get  worse  before  it  gets 
better,  and  we  may  not  recover  until  2011. 

Roughly  150  students  braved  the  snowy 
weather  to  attend  the  Economic  Students' 
Association's  panel  discussion  about  the 
next  two  years  of  gloom  and  recession.  Fi- 
nancial Economics  expert  Professor  John 
Maheu  explained  how  the  crisis  started, 
while  Professor  Peter  Dungan,  a  specialist 
in  macroeconomics  forecasting,  predicted 
what's  in  store.  Professor  James  Pesando 
tied  it  all  together. 

Maheu  started  with  a  familiar  tale  of  un- 
regulated mortgage  markets  and  securi- 
ties. In  the  United  States,  you  would  go  to 
the  bank  to  acquire  a  mortgage.  The  bank 
would  check  your  credit  rating,  and  approve 
or  disapprove  your  mortgage  accordingly. 
The  bank  would  then  sell  the  mortgage  to  a 
mortgage  broker,  relinquishing  all  responsi- 
bility for  the  mortgage  in  the  process.  The 
broker  would  package  many  mortgages  into 
a  money-making  security,  selling  slices  of  it 
on  the  market. 

What  went  wrong  with  this  process?  For 
one,  the  primary  mortgage  lenders  didn't  ex- 
perience any  consequences  if  the  mortgage 


Economic  panel  advises  students  to  wait  out  the  recession. 


borrower  defaulted.  Since  they  had  no  reason 
to  make  sure  individuals  were  capable  of  pay- 
ing their  mortgages,  they  focused  on  lending, 
the  creation  of  mortgages  being  their  source 


of  income.  As  the  housing  bubble  began  to 
burst  and  home  owners  began  defaulting,  the 
junk  stocks  were  exposed,  and  the  US  stock 
market  experienced  a  serious  crash. 


Since  the  US  is  Canada's  largest  importer, 
the  fall  of  the  US  economy  means  the  fall  of 
the  Canadian  one  as  well.  Canada's  economy 
normally  experiences  2.9  per  cent  growth, 
but  it's  now  looking  at  negative  growth  of  0.4 
per  cent.  Professor  Dungan  forecasted  sharp 
rises  in  unemployment,  as  Pesando,  follow- 
ing his  lead,  advised  anyone  graduating  in 
the  next  two  years  to  stay  in  school. 

Facing  a  serious  recession,  economists 
have  used  what  for  the  past  10  years  has 
been  considered  the  most  powerful  tool  in 
their  arsenal:  monetary  policy.  But  as  inter- 
ests rates  lowered,  the  expected  increase  in 
spending  did  not  come.  Thus,  as  Professor 
Pesando  explained,  economists  have  arrived 
at  an  unusual  consensus:  they  agree  that  fis- 
cal policy  is  needed  to  pull  the  economy  out 
of  the  recession. 

Though  the  panel  discussion  was  aimed  at 
economics  students  in  first  and  second  year, 
it  ought  to  have  been  advertised  to  the  gener- 
al public.  The  discussion  provided  a  detailed 
explanation  of  how  we  got  here  and  where 
we  are  going  in  terms  of  the  economy,  but 
didn't  go  into  depth.  There  were  no  serious 
numbers,  no  detailed  explanations.  In  short, 
for  anyone  who  had  been  closely  following 
the  economy  over  the  past  year,  it  was  noth- 
ing they  hadn't  heard  before. 

What  can  we  take  from  the  panel?  Don't  try 
to  enter  the  job  market  when  unemployment 
is  rising.  Go  to  grad  school.  In  short,  same 
old,  same  old. 


Dirty  laundry  meets  a  whole  lot  of  air 

Blagojevich  and  contennporaries  suspiciously  lacking  in  shame 


Kelli  Korducki 

Associate  Comment  Editor 

Last  week,  instead  of  showing 
up  to  his  gubernatorial  impeach- 
ment trial,  Illinois  governor  Rod 
Blagojevich  worked  the  talk  show 
circuit.  Blagojevich  faces  serious 
corruption  charges,  most  notably 
his  attempt  to  auction  off  Barack 
Obama's  recently  vacated  Illinois 
senate  seat  to  the  highest  bidder. 
Yet,  the  politician  dubbed  by  The 
Daily  Show's  Jon  Stewart  as  "Scum- 
dog  Millionaire"  insists  that  he's 
done  nothing  wrong — and  contin- 
ues to  say  so  on  major  broadcast 
television,  time  and  again. 

Most  rational  humans  in  Rod 
Blagojevich's  boat  would  be  less 


inclined  to  show  their  guilty  faces 
in  such  a  highly  scrutinized  public 
sphere,  but  then  again,  most  of  us 
would  never  let  ourselves  get  there 
in  the  first  place.  This  is  because 
most  of  us  are  not  politicians,  and 
wired  more  sensibly. 

There  seems  to  be  a  distinct  qual- 
ity that  most  of  us  ordinary  folks 
possess,  that  self-editing  aversion  to 
shame  that  keeps  us  mere  mortals 
from  sunning  ourselves  in  our  vices 
for  the  world  to  see.  Politicians  are 
an  interesting  case  study,  as  they 
seem  to  disproportionately  lack  this 
fundamental  behaviour-regulating 
tick.  Political  trainwrecks  show  us 
what  happens  when  ambition  com- 
bines with  carelessness  and  entitle- 
ment on  a  massive  scale,  and  they 


can  be  tantalizing  to  behold. 

Take,  for  example,  former  New 
York  governor  Eliot  Spitzer.  Most  of 
us  recall  the  high-profile  media  blitz 
surrounding  Spitzer's  revealed  pen- 
chant for  four-figure  call  girls,  which 
led  to  his  resignation  in  March  2008. 
Though  Spitzer  was  eventually 
cleared  of  charges  alleging  his  use 
of  public  funds  as  a  paid-sex  piggy- 
bank,  one  obvious  question  is  left 
unanswered:  who  spends  $80,000 
on  escorts  and  expects  to  get  away 
with  it  in  the  first  place? 

Then  there's  former  Detroit  mayor 
Kwame  Kilpatrick,  whose  list  of  crim- 
inal charges  rivals  Eliot  Spitzer's  es- 
cort bills  to  near  epic  proportions.  In 
January  2008,  some  14,000  text  mes- 
sages between  the  mayor  and  his 


female  chief  of  staff  were  uncovered 
which  would  sully  the  mayor's  repu- 
tation beyond  repair.  These  texts 
not  only  explicitly  detailed  their  ex- 
tramarital affair,  but  also  discussed 
their  use  of  public  funds  for  romantic 
rendezvous.  In  addition,  the  records 
showed  that  the  two  had  conspired 
to  fire  the  former  deputy  police  chief 
of  Detroit,  despite  their  testimony  to 
the  contrary  during  the  course  of  a 
public  whistleblower  trial  in  2007. 
Kilpatrick  was  also  revealed  to  have 
used  public  funds  to  cover  the  lease 
of  a  personal  SUV,  along  with  drain- 
ing a  civic  fund  to  pay  for  a  resort 
vacation  for  his  family,  and  funnel- 
ling state  grant  money  directly  to  his 
wife.  The  list,  unbelievably,  goes  on. 
The  most  astounding  correlation 


between  the  blaring  indiscretions 
of  these,  and  most  other,  political 
blunderers  is  not  necessarily  the 
moral  dispensation  required  but 
the  sheer  brazenness  of  their  ac- 
tions. Though  it  may  be  naive  to 
hold  politicians  to  a  higher  moral 
standard  than  the  rest  of  us,  they 
should  at  least  do  us  the  courtesy 
of  pretending  to  have  some  sense 
of  right  versus  wrong.  As  of  late, 
Blagojevich  is  whoring  himself  out 
on  Larry  King  Live,  Spitzer's  writ- 
ing regular  columns  for  Slate.com, 
and  Kilpatrick  is  laughing  off  his 
jail  sentence  with  a  public  flourish 
of  defiance.  Maybe  what  they  ought 
to  do  instead  is  bury  their  heads  in 
the  sand  and  pretend  to  feel  sorry. 
Then,  they  might  seem  human. 
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VARSITY  COMMENT 


A  green  plan  to  be  envied 

With  Obama's  energy  plan  in  the  works,  Canada  is  left  to  play  catch  up 


MINA  AKRAMI 


Unusual  as  it  may  sound,  the  US  has 
decided  to  go  green — greener  than 
Canada.  Obama  is  a  man  of  his  word: 
he  is  delivering  on  his  promises,  enact- 
ing bold  change.  These  changes  will 
affect  Canada  as  much  as  the  States.  To 
demonstrate,  let's  compare  our  govern- 
ments' "green"  credentials. 

Obama's  energy  plan,  which  includes 
a  Presidential  Climate  Change  Action 
Plan,  aims  to  increase  dependence  on 
renewable  energy.  The  Harper  govern- 
ment's much  anticipated  budget  merely 
toys  with  the  idea  of  green  energy. 
Obama's  praiseworthy  energy  plan 
aims  to  reduce  US  oil  consumption, 
produce  more  efficient  cars,  and  substi- 
tute ethanol  for  petrol.  Part  of  Obama's 
economy  stimulus,  the  plan  will  invest 


$150  billion  over  the  next  10  years  to 
build  clean  energy,  creating  five  million 
jobs  in  the  process. 

Harper's  plan  for  the  energy  sector  is 
vague.  The  Harper  government's  bud- 
get includes  $2.4  billion  for  clean  energy 
projects  over  the  next  five  years.  This 
sum  creates  an  illusion  of  greenness, 
but  cannot  hide  the  inadequacy  of  the 
overall  strategy.  Obama's  plan  will  not 
only  increase  investment  in  renewable 
energy,  it  will  reduce  oil  consumption. 
Unsurprisingly,  the  Harper  govern- 
ment's budget  does  not  aim  to  reduce 
oil  consumption — it  tries  to  make  fuel 
"clean."  Canada's  renewable  energy  in- 
dustry, particularly  the  wind,  solar,  bio- 
mass,  and  hydro  sectors,  is  not  pleased 
with  the  federal  budget.  Conspicuously 
absent  was  any  provision  for  expand- 
ing the  ecoEnergy  for  Renewable  Power 


program,  which  supports  new  power 
projects.  Some  will  argue  that  to  spare 
even  $2.4  billion  for  the  renewable  en- 
ergy sector  in  such  economic  times  is 
more  than  sufficient — but  is  the  US's 
economy  any  better? 

The  gap  between  the  Obama  ad- 
ministration's ambitious  investment  in 
renewable  energy  and  the  Harper  gov- 
ernment's inadequate  version  of  energy 
planning  will  have  significant  ramifica- 
tions for  the  Canadian  economy.  The  US 
has  prepared  itself  for  a  transition  to  a 
sustainable  economy,  one  that  several 
European  countries  have  already  adopt- 
ed. Canada  mustn't  fall  behind,  but  with 
only  $2.4  billion  to  spare  on  renewable 
energy  and  no  sign  of  policy  change  to 
reduce  oil  consumption,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment will  be  unable  to  adapt. 

Canada  is  the  largest  importer  of  en- 


ergy to  the  US,  but  Alberta's  oil  sands 
will  become  less  significant  as  US  oil 
consumption  decreases.  Oil  exports  to 
the  US  will  taper  off,  resulting  in  a  major 
blow  to  our  economy.  In  order  for  Can- 
ada to  prosper,  the  Harper  government 
has  to  invest  substantially  in  renewable 
energy,  which — believe  it  or  not — is 
economically  promising. 

The  danger  of  climate  change  has  pro- 
vided North  America  with  an  opportuni- 
ty to  boost  its  economy  while  protecting 
the  environment.  Energy  prices  contrib- 
uted significantly  to  the  economic  slow- 
down, and  it  will  be  the  development  of 
renewable  energy  that  creates  better 
economic  times.  Obama  has  been  quick 
to  exploit  these  opportunities,  and  his 
pragmatic  move  is  a  wake-up  call  for  the 
Harper  government  to  do  the  right  thing 
before  it's  too  late. 
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-LETTERS- 

Don't  kill  the 
animals 

To  whom  it  may  concern, 
1  feel  ashamed  by  what  you  are  doing, 
for  what  you  represent,  for  the  way  you 
continue  to  act!  Have  you  not  walked 
through  the  labs,  stared  them  in  the 
eyes,  seen  what  they  have  become? 
What  gives  you  the  right?  How  can  you 
continue  to  exist  as  a  human  know- 
ing you  allow  the  experimentation  of 
animals  to  continue?.That  does  not 
make  you  human!  Show  some  respect, 
become  compassionate  once  again, 
and  return  dignity  to  your  actions.  1 
know  that  methods  you  condone  will 
be  punished  one  day,  the  people  who 
pay  your  salaries  (most  likely  corpo- 
rate hacks)  will  be  the  ones  on  trial  for 
their  crimes  against  the  world  and  1 
hope  that  day  comes  soon! 

If  you  value  your  sanity  then  return 
to  a  sane  way  of  life, 
Mark  Goldsworthy 

More  open  letters 
to  President  David 
Naylor 

Dear  Dr.  David  Naylor, 
We  are  writing  to  express  our  support 
for  the  very  reasonable  demands  put 
forth  by  CUPE  3902  in  the  current 
round  of  negotiations  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  administration,  and 
to  request  that  you  ensure  that  they 
are  presented  with  a  fair  contract.  We 
are  angered  and  upset  by  the  failure 
of  your  negotiators  to  bargain  in  good 
faith  and  to  reach  a  fair  settlement 
with  the  union,  who  has  been  working 
without  a  contract  for  months  now. 

We  are  a  collective  of  students  who 
have  come  together  in  support  of  our 
Teaching  Assistants,  in  the  hopes  of 
preventing  a  strike.  We  are  taking  ac- 
tion on  this  campus  and  spearheading 
an  intensive  education  campaign  that 
will  mobilize  a  broad  base  of  student 
support  for  our  TAs. 

Some  of  us  will  go  on  to  graduate 
school  to  further  pursue  our  educa- 
tion. Many  of  us  work  multiple  jobs 
to  pay  for  our  education.  All  of  us 
recognize  that  our  TAs  face  the  same 
challenges  as  we  do,  and  many  have 
additional  family  responsibilities. 
We  know  that  when  our  TAs  have 
to  worry  about  finding  emergency 
childcare,  when  they  struggle  under 
the  unjust  for-profit  UHIP  premiums 
forced  upon  international  students, 
when  every  year  the  amount  of 
money  clawed  back  from  their 
scholarships  increases,  the  quality  of 
the  education  we  receive  is  adversely 
impacted.  We  see  clearly  that  the 
quality  of  our  education  cannot 
improve  while  the  working  and  living 
conditions  of  our  educators  suffer. 
And  we  wonder  why  your  negotiators 
are  oblivious  to  these  facts. 

We  support  CUPE  3902,  not  just 
because  they  have  stood  up  for 
our  interests  in  this  latest  round  of 
negotiations — winning  improvements 
in  TA  training  and  the  establishment 
of  a  taskforce  on  tutorial  sizes — but 
because  what  they  are  asking  for  is 
equitable  and  justified. 

If  you  care  about  the  quality  of  TA 
working  conditions  and  our  learning 
conditions,  instruct  your  negotia- 
tors to  present  the  union  with  a  fair 
contract  that  meets  their  demands. 
The  administration's  bargaining  team 
must  stop  dragging  their  feet  at  the 
negotiating  table  and  reach  a  deal  with 
the  union.  We  do  not  want  the  adminis- 
tration to  force  a  strike  and  disrupt  our 
education  in  an  attempt  to  undermine 
the  standard  of  living  of  our  TAs  and 
the  quality  of  our  tutorials  and  labs. 
It's  time  for  you  to  make  a  fair  offer. 

Sincerely, 
Students  in  Support  of  CUPE  3902 


VOTE  NOW 

FIGHT  FOR  YOUR  SCHOOL 
TO  WIN  A  PRIVATE  CONCERT 

Let  the  games  begin  with  Campus  Battle '09,  where  Rogers 
customers  duke  it  out  to  win  a  private  concert  for  their  school  in 
April.  It's  open  to  universities  across  the  country,  so  cast  your  vote 
today  and  may  the  best  school  win.  Contest  ends  March  1. 


^  Text  BATTLE  to  4869  or 

visit  facebook.com/cdmpusbattle 
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Multivitamins 

Children  are  often  reminded 
to  "eat  their  vegetables"  and 
"drink  their  milk."  Now,  "take 
your  vitamins"  has  found  its 
way  into  dinnertime  conversa- 
tion. Many  of  us  are  too  busy  to 
ensure  that  we  obtain  adequate 
daily  amounts  of  vitamins  and 
minerals.  Taking  a  multivitamin 
supplement  is  a  convenient  op- 
tion, but  is  it  necessary?  Are 
there  any  vitamins  that  we  can't 
get  from  food  sources? 

There  are  essential  vitamins 
that  the  body  cannot  biosyn- 
thesize,  but  needs  for  normal 
function.  These  include  vita- 
min A,  the  vitamin  B  family,  C, 
D,  E,  and  K.  Vitamins  B  and  C 
are  water-soluble,  as  the  body 
excretes  any  excess  amounts. 
Vitamins  A,  D,  E,  and  K  are  fat- 
soluble  and  stored  in  the  liver, 
so  daily  consumption  of  these 
nutrients  is  not  necessary.  All 
of  these  vitamins  can  be  found 
in  food  sources,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  vitamin  D.  Many  dairy 
products  have  been  fortified 
with  vitamin  D  to  account  for 
this  discrepancy. 

Society  relies  heavily  on  pro- 
cessed foods,  so  it's  easy  to  fall 
short  on  essential  nutrients 
when  we  don't  have  enough  di- 
etary variety.  Research  suggests 
vitamin  deficiencies  can  lead  to 
an  increased  risk  of  cancer,  os- 
teoporosis, and  cardiovascular 
disease.  Multivitamins  have  be- 
come a  commonplace  remedy  for 
a  diet  lacking  in  proper  nutrients. 
Many  medical  professionals  sug- 
gest taking  a  blood  test  and  con- 
sulting a  doctor  before  starting 
any  supplement  program.  People 
who  require  multivitamins  are 
the  elderly,  people  with  poor 
diets,  and  pregnant  women  or 
those  trying  to  get  pregnant.  The 
list  also  includes  the  lactose  in- 
tolerant, or  those  with  any  other 
condition  affecting  nutrient  ab- 
sorption, vegetarians  (usually 
only  a  B12  supplement  is  needed), 
people  who  excessively  smoke  or 
drink,  and  those  who  are  dieting, 
therefore  compromising  their 
food  intake. 

Different  multivitamins  con- 
tain varying  amounts  of  nutri- 
ents. Some  have  mega-doses  up 
to  400  per  cent  above  the  recom- 
mended daily  value.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  note  that  both  food  intake 
and  supplements  contribute  to 
overall  nutrient-levels,  and  that 
overdose  is  always  a  danger  with 
supplementation.  Since  water-sol- 
uble vitamins  are  excreted  from 
the  body,  they  don't  pose  a  seri- 
ous issue.  However,  high  doses 
of  fat-soluble  vitamins  are  poten- 
tially dangerous  and  can  cause 
severe  illness  or  organ  damage. 
Many  fat-soluble  vitamins  act  as 
ligands  for  transcription  factors. 
Any  excess  has  the  potential  to 
result  in  unfavourable  transcrip- 
tion of  certain  genes. 

So,  are  multivitamins  neces- 
sary? Ultimately,  a  medical  pro- 
fessional should  be  consulted  to 
help  reach  any  conclusions.  It's 
also  important  to  remember  that 
a  multivitamin  can  never  take  the 
place  of  a  wholesome,  varied  diet. 
Using  Canada's  Food  Guide  as  an 
outline  for  healthy,  nutrient-rich 
food  choices  would  definitely  put 
you  on  the  right  track. 


Professor  Profile:  Plumbing  the  depths 
of  oceanographic  research  with  Dr.  WIttnich 


SIAVASH  GANJBAKHSH 


Dr.  Carin  WIttnich  is  the  senior  sci- 
entist and  veterinarian  with  the 
Oceanographic  Environmental  Re- 
search Society  (OERS).  One  of  the 
society's  directors,  Wittnich  leads 
the  organization's  scientific  and  res- 
cue initiatives.  She  is  also  a  full  pro- 
fessor of  Surgery  &  Physiology  at  U 
of  T,  director  of  the  Cardiovascular 
Sciences  Collaborative  Program,  and 
was  recently  awarded  the  2008  Un- 
dergraduate Teaching  Award  from 
the  Faculty  of  Medicine.  The  Varsity 
sat  down  with  Dr.  Wittnich  to  discuss 
her  involvement  with  OERS  and  the 
opportunities  it  provides  to  U  of  T 
students. 

The  Varsity:  What  is  Oceanographic 
Environmental  Research  Society, 
and  how  did  it  start? 
Dr.  Ceirin  Wittnich:  That  requires 
a  complicated  answer,  as  OERS  is 
a  multifaceted  organization.  OERS 
was  incorporated  in  1996,  and  is  the 
brainchild  of  Mike  Belanger,  who  is 
the  founding  director  and  president. 
It  was  started  because  of  the  obvi- 
ous need  in  Canada  to  have  a  group 
focused  on  issues  and  welfare,  in  the 
domains  of  education,  research,  and 
rescue,  specifically  for  marine  mam- 
mals. However  we  have  since  expamd- 
ed  our  maandate  because  of  the  need 
to  include  terrestrial  animals  that  are 
caught  in  disasters. 

TV:  OERS  is  not  entirely  focused 
on  marine  mammals.  There  are 
various  programs  oriented  to  rescue 
terrestrial  animals  when  needed. 
How  does  the  affiliation  with  the 
University  of  Toronto  make  either  of 
these  two  tasks  easier?  Are  there  any  obstacles  in 
fulfilUng  the  objectives  of  this  society? 
CW:  Because  OERS  is  very  committed  to  providing 
very  high-quality  education  at  every  level,  having 
the  University  of  Toronto  here  in  Toronto  provides 
an  excellent  venue  to  accomplish  that  at  the  post- 
secondary  level.  Since  the  University  of  Toronto  did 
not  have  [much  of  a]  marine  mammal  focus  prior 
to  our  initiatives,  by  working  together,  OERS  is  able 
to  provide  University  of  Toronto  students  the  expo- 
sure that  they  would  not  otherwise  have.  OERS  is 
very  proud  and  happy  to  be  a  partner  with  U  of  T 
which  also  ensures  that  the  education  provided  is 
both  of  high  standard  and  fun!  So  it's  kind  of  per- 
fect. 

The  whole  science  of  marine  mammals  has  a  lot 
of  relevance  also  to  professions  like  medicine.  We 
can  learn  a  lot  from  the  adaptations  of  marine  mam- 
mals to  their  unique  environment,  as  well  as  the 
toxins  from  man  they  are  faced  with.  The  science  of 
marine  mammals  is  not  as  widely  removed  as  it  ini- 
tially seems.  Certainly  in  diving  physiology,  a  lot  of 
what  researchers  or  clinicians  know  or  understand 
comes  from  marine  mammal  research.  One  incred- 
ible point  about  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  is  that  it  is 
supportive  of  new  things  to  open  students'  minds, 
because  the  faculty  here  realize  that  medicine  is 
not  the  traditional  medicine  anymore,  especially  in 
cases  where  you  have  cross-disease  among  animals 
and  humans.  So  it  is  not  like  animals  are  in  this  box, 
and  humans  in  another  box  anymore. 

TV:  Many  think  this  society's  main  concern  is 
oceanographic  research.  However,  there  are 
many  opportunities  U  of  T  undergraduates  could 
take  advantage  of  through  OERS.  Could  you 
elaborate  on  that? 

CW:  Absolutely.  In  each  of  Research,  Education, 
and  Rescue,  OERS  has  developed  a  number  of  pro- 
grams. I  think  primarily  interesting  at  U  of  T  are  the 
courses  that  we  are  putting  on.  We  have  an  entry- 
level  science  199  seminar-style  course,  which  is  an 
introduction  to  marine  mammals  and  their  environ- 
ment that  runs  under  the  FEB  department.  Also 
in  second  year  we  offer  two  courses,  one  through 


FEB,  which  is  focused  on  ecology  and  conserva- 
tion, EEB216,  that  has  been  running  for  four  years 
now,  and  a  new  course,  PSL280,  offered  through  the 
Department  of  Physiology,  which  focuses  on  the 
anatomy  and  physiology  of  marine  mammals.  This 
course  grew  out  of  the  original  EEB216  course  due 
to  a  high  demand  from  science  students  for  a  course 
that  they  could  get  a  recognized  science  credit, 
whereas  EEB216  was  created  as  a  science  distribu- 
tion course  for  arts  students  primarily.  In  addition, 
we  have  a  third-year  course,  PSL380,  Diving  Physi- 
ology Adaptations  of  Marine  Mammals,  which  is  a 
more  demanding  course.  There  is  also  a  third-year 
marine  mammal  field  course,  PSL378,  where  a  small 
group  of  students  get  to  experience  a  very  hands-on 
dissection  of  a  marine  mammal — a  unique  opportu- 
nity no  matter  where  you  might  be  located. 

For  career  development,  OERS  has  developed  a 
broad  spectrum  of  internships,  where  students  can 
get  exposure  to  various  fields  including  a  pre-vet- 
erinary  opportunity,  [and]  experience  the  career 
opportunities  available  to  veterinarians  who  chose 
the  more  non-traditional  career  path.  We  have  re- 
search internships,  including  biomedical  or  marine 
mammal,  depending  on  their  interests. 

OERS's  rescue  program  has  evolved  significant- 
ly from  its  beginnings  and  now  has  two  pillars  on 
which  it  stands.  There  is  a  division  within  OERS 
called  the  Disaster  Response  Division  (DRD),  and 
that  division  has  two  parallel  activities:  one  fo- 
cused on  marine  mammals,  the  other  on  terrestrial 
mammals.  For  example,  if  there  is  a  marine  animal 
death,  we  have  been  asked  to  conduct  or  partici- 
pate in  autopsies  to  determine  the  cause  of  death. 
We  are  developing  a  Canada-wide  stranding  net- 
work, to  bring  together  all  interested  parties  from 
across  the  country  to  provide  support  and  assis- 
tance as  needed.  Regarding  the  terrestrial  animals, 
we  have  trained  volunteer  animal  rescue  teams  that 
would  deploy  upon  request  to  assist  in  the  rescue 
of  animals  caught  up  in  disasters.  One  example  of 
this  was  our  volunteer  team  deployment  after  Hur- 
ricane Katrina  and  more  recently  to  assist  with  an 
animal  situation  in  Montreal,  where  OERS-DRD  was 
asked  to  help. 


TV:  Are  there  any  volunteer  opportunities  for 
undergraduate  students  offered  by  OERS? 

CW:  Absolutely,  we  are  always  looking  for  volun- 
teers. There  is  specimen  preparation  for  all  the  on- 
going courses.  Students  who  have  previously  tciken 
some  of  these  courses  can  quite  often  help  us  set  up, 
and  even  for  the  dissection  course,  volunteers  cam 
join.  We  need  fund-raising,  web  development,  etc. 
The  opportunities  are  limitless  and  there  is  plenty 
of  room  for  everyone. 

rV;  You  received  the  2008  Undergraduate 
Teaching  Award  from  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  at 
the  University  of  Toronto.  How  did  OERS  help  in 
this  achievement? 

CW:  1  received  this  award  for  the  new  marine  mam- 
mal courses  that  we  have  put  on,  specifically,  the 
first  physiology  field  course  PSL378.  If  OERS  had  not 
provided  me  with  the  support  needed  to  run  this 
course,  1  could  never  have  been  able  to  offer  this  ex- 
cellent addition  to  the  curriculum.  It  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  without  OERS  1  would  never  have 
been  able  to  get  these  courses  up  and  running,  nor 
win  the  award. 

TV:  Do  you  have  any  advice  for  undergraduate 
students  interested  in  pursuing  this  program? 

CW:  Well,  1  think  that  undergraduate  students  are 
the  leaders  of  the  future,  and  at  U  of  T  we  have  a 
very  strong  reputation  in  creating  such  leaders.  The 
marine  environment  is  often  seriously  neglected, 
so  1  encourage  students  to  step  up  to  the  plate,  and 
get  involved  with  organizations  such  as  OERS,  who 
have  this  under-represented  area  as  their  main  fo- 
cus. A  large  portion  of  our  planet  is  aquatic  and  if 
we  do  not  each  do  something,  there  will  not  be  a 
healthy  planet  for  us  to  occupy.  With  a  balance  be- 
tween the  rigors  of  the  academic  demands  placed 
on  them,  I  hope  undergraduates  volunteering  their 
time  will  effect  positive  change.  Despite  the  need  for 
high  CPAs,  even  professional  schools  at  the  U  of  T 
recognize  the  importance  of  volunteering  and  factor 
this  into  their  admissions  selection  criteria.  OERS 
welcomes  all  who  wish  to  donate  some  of  their  pre- 
cious time  and  be  part  of  the  solution! 
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FRANZ  FERDINAND 

TONIGHT 

(Domino) 

It's  been  four  years  since  their  last 
studio  release,  and  Franz  Ferdinand 
have  returned  in  fine  form — the 
Scottish  quartet's  latest  effort, 
Tonight,  is  brimming  with  disco- 
inflected  rhythms  and  infectious 
melodies. 

While  the  tracklist  presents  a 
marked  change  from  their  earlier 
albums,  it's  reassuring  to  hear  the 
Glaswegian  boys  doing  what  they 
do  best  at  the  core  of  Tonight.  The 
roaring  riffs,  pounding  percussion, 
and  booming  vocals  of  Alex 
Kapranos  combine  to  produce  a 
medley  of  danceable  grooves.  It's 
not  quite  a  new  sound;  rather,  an 
expansion  of  their  old  one. 

The  bass-heavy  opener  and  lead 
single,  "Ulysses,"  packs  a  powerful 
punch  with  Kapranos  alternating 
between  a  rasp  and  a  roar.  The 
sing-along  chorus  repeats  a  hook  so 
catchy  it's  impossible  to  get  out  of 
your  head. 

The  rest  of  the  album  lives  up  to 
expectations,  with  "No  You  Girls" 
composed  in  traditional  Franz 
style  with  an  addictive  chorus  and 
accompanying  handclaps,  and 
the  cheeky  "Turn  It  On,"  where 
Kapranos  croons:  "You  know  I'll  get 
you  on  your  own."  New  forays  into 
electronic  territory  such  as  "Twilight 
Omens"  deliver  irresistible  synth 
flourishes,  while  the  eight-minute 
"Lucid  Dreams"  features  a  hazy, 
extended  riff. 

A  number  of  unexpected 
discoveries  bring  the  album  to  a 
close.  The  ethereal  "Dream  Again" 
provides  a  surprisingly  mellow  finish 
to  a  highly  energetic  album.  The 
closing  track,  "Katherine  Kiss  Me" 
is  an  acoustic  ballad  that  tells  the 
same  story  as  the  jaunty  "No  You 
Girls"  from  a  softer,  more  vulnerable 
perspective. 

The  result  is  a  collection  of  fun, 
danceable  rockers  capped  off  with  a 
lilting  finish,  as  Kapranos  ironically 
bemoans:  "You  leave  me  dancing 
alone."  But  if  this  album  is  playing, 
there's  little  chance  of  that  being 
anyone's  fate. 

-NIAMH  FITZGERALD 


LATE  OF  THE  PIER 

FANTASY  BLACK 
CHANNEL 

(EMI) 

If  the  Four  Horsemen  of  the 
Apocalypse  chose  to  descend  upon 
a  sweaty  London  nightclub,  it's  a 
reasonable  assumption  that  "Hot 
Tent  Blues,"  the  crashing  minute-long 
intro  to  Late  of  the  Pier's  full-length 
debut,  might  provide  the  soundtrack. 
But  those  76  bombastic  seconds  of 
guitar  and  synth  flourishes  announce 
a  different  type  of  Judgment  Day. 
After  releasing  four  singles  that  set 
the  UK  underground  on  fire.  Late 
of  the  Pier's  Fantasy  Black  Channel 
has  arrived,  armed  with  a  fistful  of 
frenetic  party-starters. 

It  was  always  assumed  that  British 
nu-rave  would  be  a  short-lived 
fad,  but  Late  of  the  Pier's  urgent, 
futuristic  sounds  are  an  indication 
that  the  annoying  moniker  isn't 
ready  to  die  just  yet.  In  fact,  the 
album  seems  to  be  the  work  of  a 
manic  bunch  of  garage  rockers 
who  somehow  got  their  hands  on 
expensive  synthesizers,  old  drum 
machines,  and  a  boatload  of  MDMA. 

Mixing  influences  the  way  they 
might  mix  pills  on  a  night  out,  "White 
Snake"  has  all  the  off-kilter  madness 
of  "Bohemian  Rhapsody,"  with 
body-shaking  grooves  taking  the 
place  of  head-banging  riffs.  While 
singer  Samuel  Dust's  lazy  vocals 
take  a  backseat  to  the  infectious 
synth  line  of  "Space  &  the  Woods," 
he  turns  around  and  cranks  it  up  to 
screeching  hair  metal  territory  on 
"Focker." 

For  all  their  quirks.  Late  of  the 
Pier  are  infinitely  satisfying  when 
they  turn  down  the  drug-induced 
mania  in  favour  of  a  straightforward 
hook,  hence  the  uber-cute  music  box 
instrumentation  of  "Random  Firl" 
and  the  soaring  glam-punk  chorus  of 
"Heartbeat." 

Fantasy  Black  Channel  is  the 
best  60-minute  party  you'll  find  on 
record  so  far  this  year,  and  by  the 
time  you  work  your  way  down  to 
"Bathroom  Gurgle,"  the  debut  single 
that  set  the  hype  machine  in  motion, 
you'll  be  exhausted,  dehydrated, 
and  disoriented  by  the  best  kind  of 
sensory  overload. 

-ROB  DUFFY 


WW 


ANIMAL  COLLECTIVE 

MERRIWEATHER  POST 
PAVILION 

(Domino) 

Since  the  1970s,  14-year-olds 
around  the  world  have  engaged  in 
a  similar  ritual  when  it  comes  to 
the  appreciation  of  complex  works 
of  art:  sparking  a  few  doobies  and 
convincing  themselves  that  they 
understand  Dark  Side  of  the  Moon. 
In  teenage  logic,  a  month's  worth 
of  mescaline  would  only  begin  to 
help  me  figure  out  what's  going  on 
with  Merriweather  Post  Pavilion,  the 
latest  LP  from  American  art  stars 
Animal  Collective.  It's  hard  not  to 
feel  let  down  by  the  big,  muddled 
mess  that  this  record  poured  into  my 
headphones. 

The  principal  problem  amounts  to 
surplus.  More  than  any  of  their  other 
releases,  Merriweather  is  desperately 
in  need  of  an  editor — there  are  choice 
melodies  here,  but  damned  if  you  can 
hear  them  under  all  that  plinking, 
plunking,  and  pounding. 

The  album's  few  effective  songs 
benefit  from  their  relative  attempts 
to  rein  in  their  creators.  Standouts 
include  "Into  the  Flowers"  and 
"Summertime  Clothes,"  which  boasts 
the  album's  most  linear  melody, 
relying  on  the  endearing  repetition  of 
"I  want  to  walk  around  with  you." 

The  rest  is  designed  to  be  thought 
provoking,  but  comes  off  as  an  insipid 
jumble — like  the  irritating  electronic 
xylophone  refrain  of  "Daily  Routine," 
or  the  drum-circle  drone  vocals  that 
drown  out  all  discernable  rhythm  on 
"Lion  in  a  Coma." 

Sadly,  the  Collective  seems  to 
have  abandoned  the  tempo  and  time 
signature  switches  that  made  tracks 
on  Sung  Tongs,  Feels,  and  Strawberry 
Jam  such  curious  delights.  The  sonic 
experimentation  that's  marked  their 
best  work  has  taken  a  turn  for  the 
worse,  leading  to  grating  synthesizers, 
murky  feedback,  and  intolerable 
percussion  (how  did  they  find  so 
many  things  that  sound  so  shrill 
in  one  studio?).  There's  something 
empty  about  complexity  for 
complexity's  sake,  and  Merriweather 
has  turned  Animal  Collective  into  a 
band  with  a  cold  drum  machine  where 
their  heart  used  to  be. 

-WYNDHAM  BETTENCOURT- 
MCCARTHY 


ANDREW  BIRD 

NOBLE  BIRD 

(Fat  Possum) 

Andrew  Bird  is  a  man  of  many 
layers.  A  self-proclaimed 
instrumentalist.  Bird  whistles  his 
way  into  melancholia  with  "Oh  No," 
the  first  track  on  his  latest  record 
Noble  Beast.  He  experiments 
throughout  the  album  with  his 
above-average  whistling  skills,  and 
drawing  on  elements  of  jazz,  folk, 
Latin  and  country,  lulls  his  eclectic 
influences  into  a  surprisingly 
coherent  and  intricate  album. 

"Oh  No"  provides  a  reassuring 
hand-clap  to  counter  its 
whistled  melody,  while  Bird 
exercises  his  linguistic  powers 
with  an  unsettling  vocal  turn. 
"Masterswarm"  laces  a  Latin  beat 
with  mournful  vocals,  layering  a 
mournful  violin  loop  interspersed 
with  a  whistled  tune  you'd 
expect  to  hear  on  the  wind  of  an 
abandoned  country  road. 

For  Bird,  words  themselves  seem 
to  carry  very  little  meaning,  as 
nonsensical  lyrics  are  crooned, 
relished,  and  repeated  throughout 
the  album.  "Tenuous"  picks  up  on 
a  country  vibe,  with  Bird  singing 
confidentially,  "Tenuous  at  best 
was  all  he  had  to  say  /  When 
pressed  about  the  rest  of  it,  the 
world  that  is  /  From  proto-Sanskrit 
Minoans  to  Porto-centric  Lisboans 
/  Greek  Cypriots  and  harbor-sorts 
who  hang  around  in  quotes  a  lot." 

Bird  seems  to  employ  words  not 
for  their  dictionary  meaning,  but 
for  their  linguistic  power.  On  Noble 
Beast,  words  become  tools  of  noise 
and  elements  of  sound  assuming 
meaning  on  their  own  terms. 

Overall,  Bird  creates  an 
album  both  exotic  and  intimate, 
something  you  wouldn't  be 
surprised  to  hear  crooned 
between  lovers  on  a  South 
American  seashore.  He  diverts 
from  his  traditional  folk,  pop, 
and  chamber-pop  influences,  and 
in  fleeting  moments,  captures  a 
certain  a  transcendent  uniqueness. 

-EMILY  KELLOGG 


TWO  TONGUES 

TWO  TONGUES 

(Vagrant) 

The  self-titled  debut  of  Two  Tongues 
is  a  collaborative  effort  between 
Max  Bemis  and  Coby  Linder  (of  Say 
Anything  fame)  and  Chris  Conley 
and  David  Soloway  of  legendary 
New  Jersey  punk  band  Saves  the 
Day.  While  one  might  expect  a 
breakthrough  from  these  pop-punk 
heavyweights,  the  album  plays  like  a 
mildly  interesting  collection  of  b-sides 
off  Say  Anything's  last  release. 

Bemis'  gasoline  vocals  are 
as  emotive  as  ever,  though  his 
newfound  celebrity  has  diffused 
his  manic  tendencies,  making  his 
lyrical  and  vocal  delivery  far  less 
convincing.  Any  follower  of  Saves 
the  Day's  recent  work  will  know 
that  adding  Conley's  voice  yields 
similar  results  to  that  of  a  female 
backup  vocalist.  Gone  are  the  days 
of  Conley's  ballsy  teenage  vocals  on 
early  records  like  Can't  Slow  Down 
and  Through  Being  Cool.  Instead, 
listeners  are  forced  to  endure  his 
nasally  falsetto  interspersed  with 
Bemis'  yelps  about  unrequited  love. 

Stylistically,  Two  Tongues  shuffles 
around  between  standard,  dual- 
vocal  pop-punk  ("Wowee  Zowee" 
and  "Come  On")  and  awful,  70s-style 
guitar-rock  ("Don't  You  Want  to 
Come  Home"  and  "Back  Against 
the  Wall").  While  the  glory  days 
of  messenger  bags  and  shaggy 
bangs  are  long  gone,  the  assumed 
credibility  of  this  release  disappears 
when  it's  played  in  full.  Bemis 
can't  seem  to  stray  from  his  faux- 
minimalist,  boy-with-guitar  persona, 
and  Conley  is  simply  too  weak  in 
vocal  chords  or  testosterone  to 
contribute  anything  of  substance. 

Fans  of  Saves  the  Day  and 
Say  Anything  will  be  sorely 
disappointed  by  this  half-assed 
project.  Apparently  money  does 
buy  happiness,  and  1  wish  these 
guys  would  have  gotten  dumped 
(or,  at  their  age,  divorced),  which 
might  have  provided  adequate 
subject  material  to  make  this  album 
memorable. 

-DAVID  PIKE 


V  =  TOSS  IX  vv  = 


VVV  =  GET  THE  SINGLE,  WW  =  BUY  THE  ALBUM,  VWW  =  ROCK  THE  T-SHIRT 
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TAKING  GRAFFITI  OFF  THE  STREETS 

Bloor  Street's  Funktion  Gallery  provides  a  home  for  Toronto's  burgeoning  graffiti  movement 


PETER  JERMYN 


In  the  heart  of  Toronto's  uber-hip  Bloorcourt  Village, 
the  Funktion  Gallery  oozes  with  personality:  on  one 
wall,  Ronald  McDonald,  Grimace,  and  the  Hamburglar 
drive  a  miniature  graffiti-painted  moving  van  carrying 
X-rated  cargo.  To  the  left  hangs  a  Warhol-style  portrait 
of  Dirty  Harry.  Straight  ahead  are  racks  of  T-shirts 
from  Funktion's  successful  clothing  line.  And  scattered 
around  the  space  are  various  art  pieces  of  all  sizes  that 
have  been  heavily  influenced  by  Toronto's  vibrant  graf- 
fiti subculture.  This  is  no  ordinary  gallery. 

Stay  a  few  minutes  and  you  will  undoubtedly  run  into 
Jose-Gabriel,  23,  the  gallery's  founder.  A  well-spoken, 
passionate  leader,  Jose-Gabriel  did  not  enter  the  gallery 
scene  under  typical  circumstances. 

He  credits  Funktion's  genesis  to  a  transformative 
event  in  2002  when,  on  one  of  his  first  nights  out  with 
a  spray  can,  he  was  arrested  by  an  undercover  police 
officer.  Upon  his  arrest,  the  then  16-year-old  Jose  was 
handed  over  to  two  other  officers  who  proceeded  to 
beat  him  severely,  leaving  his  face  mangled  and  his 
heart  disillusioned:  "[Having  once  looked  up  to  them], 
I  was  living  in  fear  of  the  police  in  my  neighbourhood. 
I  became  a  scapegoat  for  a  lot  of  things.  I  didn't  have 
trust  in  anybody." 

After  his  discharge,  the  police  security  videos  depict- 
ing Jose-Gabriel  covered  in  blood  mysteriously  van- 
ished. He  opted  not  to  press  charges.  While  his  assail- 
ants were  never  brought  to  justice,  they  did  unwittingly 
propel  Jose-Gabriel  towards  his  calling. 

"Everything  changed  right  then.  1  went  from  thinking, 
'I'm  never  going  to  do  [graffiti  art]  again,'  to  where  1  am 
today.  If  1  hadn't  gotten  the  shit  kicked  out  of  me  I  proba- 
bly would  have  stopped,  but  I  think  everything  happens 
for  a  reason.  1  just  decided  this  is  what  I'm  going  to  do." 

Seven  years  later,  the  scars  have  healed,  and  Jose- 
Gabriel  (presumed  by  many  to  be  the  graffiti  artist  Kis- 
met) is  motivated.  With  the  help  of  several  local  artists 
including  Jamie  Roy,  Will  Gaydos,  Brendan  Go,  Adrian 
Vit,  Nalin  Sharma,  and  TFUK,  Jose-Gabriel  has  built 
an  innovative  social  movement  that  resists  categoriza- 
tion. Combining  street  art,  apparel,  and  live  music,  the 


movement  has  a  headquarters  at  the  Funktion  Gallery. 
"In  addition  to  public  visits,  the  gallery  hosts  parties,  ex- 
hibitions, graffiti  events,  and  live  performances  for  up- 
and-coming  local  artists. 

The  people  at  the  Funktion  Gallery  are  building  a  com- 
munity that  is  now  being  embraced  by  a  larger  neigh- 
bourhood hit  hard  by  a  deepening  recession. 

Jose-Gabriel  says  his  neighbours  in  the  Bloor  and 
Lansdowne  area  have  been  friendly  and  receptive  to 
his  vision,  frequenting  the  gallery  since  its  December 
opening.  He  believes  the  Funktion  crew  are  "bringing  a 
totally  new  vibe  to  the  neighbourhood.  [Residents]  like 
seeing  the  younger  crowd  coming  through  and  support- 
ing all  the  businesses  here,  because  a  lot  of  people  are 
going  under  right  now." 

While  detractors  have  argued  that  putting  street  art 
in  a  gallery  betrays  the  essence  of  the  medium,  getting 
this  movement  away  from  the  streets  is  deliberate  and 
ethically  motivated. 

"[The  gallery]  is  a  way  for  us  to  give  back  after  all  the 
damage  we've  committed  and  all  the  bad  things  we've 
done  as  youth.  We  destroyed  a  lot  of  the  city  when  we 
were  younger.  As  you  grow  older,  you  realize  if  someone 
was  to  scratch  my  windows,  I'd  be  really  pissed  off.  You 
gain  a  certain  amount  of  respect  for  what  you're  paint- 
ing on,  and  1  try  to  get  that  through  to  everybody  who 
comes  through  the  door.  A  lot  of  kids  come  through 
here,  and  1  know  who  they  are — they're  serious  van- 
dals. But  1  tell  them  to  paint  on  something  that  has  been 
abandoned." 

Ultimately,  these  principles  are  critical  to  Jose-Gabri- 
el's conception  of  the  Funktion  Gallery's  larger  goals 
within  the  community.  "You've  got  to  build  a  moral  sys- 
tem for  people,"  he  argues,  "or  else  there's  no  structure, 
there's  no  control.  Even  though  that's  the  whole  point  of 
graffiti — the  lack  of  control — there  has  to  be  a  certain 
amount  of  respect  for  the  people  around  you." 

The  Funktion  Gallery  is  located  at  1244  Bloor  Street  W. 
Their  next  event,  "A  Mysterious  Date  w/  Answer" 
runs  February  12-21.  Tues.  to  Fri.,  11  a.m.  to  7 p.m.,  Sat.  & 
Sun,  11  a.m.  to  8  p.m. 


The  U  of  T  students'  Un,on  -presents  alHuiy.™^^^^^^^^ 

Metropasses,  Vo«  Students^Union  a^so  ;g,r^^^^^^^^  ,,^,,3  „„eets 
ISS^  rcarpSo  wro?con,™n  goals,  ca^a.ns  and  soca, 
programming 


The  University  of  Toronto  Students'  Union  is  holding  its  Spring  2009  Elections  to  fill  the 
following  positions: 


Division  I* 

A/ictoria  College 
University  College 
Jnnis  College 
St.  Michael's  College 
New  College 
Trinity  College 
Woodsworth  College 
Toronto  School  of  Theology 
At-Large  Arts  &  Science 

Division  II* 

Faculty  of  Music 
Faculty  of  Dentistry 
Faculty  of  Nursing 
Faculty  of  Medicine 
Faculty  of  Pharmacy 
Faculty  of  Law 
Faculty  of  Engineering 
Faculty  of  Physical  Education 
At-Large  Professional  Faculty 

Division  III* 

Mississauga  campus 

Executive** 

President 

Vice  President  Internal  s  Services 

Vice  President  Equity 

Vice  President  External 

Vice  President  University  Affairs 

'*  ^^rjlaOij  lo  only  'jliKJefHs  rerji^'GffxJ  as  ot  Gl/2009  ir 


1                               IMPORTANT  DATES:  1 

Election  Nominations  (All 
Positions) 

Monday,  February  2nd  at  9:00  to  Friday,  February  13 
at  1 7:00 

Election  Campaign  Period 

Monday,  February  23  at  8:00  to  Thursday,  March  5  at  . 
19:00 

Election  Voting  Period 

Tuesday,  March  3  at  9:00  to  Thursday,  March  5  at 
19:00 

Election  Results 

Monday  March  9 

Referenda  Application 

Monday,  February  2nd  at  9:00  to  Friday  February  13 
at  17:00 

Referenda  Campaigning 

Monday,  February  23  at  8:00  to  Thursday,  March  5  at 
19:00 

Referenda  Voting 

Tuesday  March  3  at  9:00  to  Thursday  March  5  at 
19:00 

Referenda  Results 

Monday  March  9 

Nomination  Pick-up  and  Drop-off  Locations: 


St.  George  campus: 
1 2  Hart  House  Circle 
hours:  Monday  -  Friday  9:00  to  1 7:00 


Mississauga  campus: 
UTMSU  Office 

UTM  Student  Centre,  Room  1 00 
hours:  Monday  -  Friday  9:00  to  12:30, 
13:30  to  17:00 


To  run  for  a  position,  pick  up  a  nomination  package  during  the  nomination  period  at  the 
UTSU  office.  Please  keep  in  mind  the  dates  and  deadlines. 

For  more  information,  visit  our  Students'  Union  website  at  www.utsu.ca  or  contact  the 
Chief  Returning  Officer  at  croDutsu.ca. 

Please  note  that,  at  ttie  lime  ol  this  publication.  "University  of  Toronto  Students'  Union'  and/or  "U-T.S-U."  releigs  to  the  Students'  Administrative  Council  of  the 
University  of  Toronto,  Inc.  ("SAC"). 
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VARSITY  SPORTS 


thevarsitysports@hotmail.com 


ABOVE:  Blues  forward  Ahmed  Nazmi  pushes  past  Laurentian 
Voyageurs  forward  Matas  Tirilis  at  the  AC  Sports  Gym  on  Jan.  23. 
Nazmi  tallied  10  points  in  the  game,  helping  his  team  secure  an 
84-63  win  over  Laurentian. 

TOP  RIGHT:  Blues  guard  Rob  Paris  takes  one  of  many  shots  in  the 
.Jan.  24  home  game  against  the  York  Lions.  Paris  led  the  team  to 
a  78-66  victory  with  a  game-high  18  points. 


HOME  SWEET  HOME 


CLASSIFIEDS 


HELPmHT 


SUMMER  CAMP 

Swim  Director,  Activity  Heads  &  instructors 
for:  Watersi<i,  Tennis,  Rock  Wall-Climbing, 
X-treme  In-line  Skatepark,  Wlndsurf, 
Sail,  Canoe,  Kayak,  Football,  Basketball, 
Aerobics,  Archery,  Arts  &  Crafts,  Pottery, 
Beads/jewellery,  Nursing  students  (3rd  -i- 
4th  yr.)  to  assist  camp  dr.,  1  hr.  north  of 
Montreal  camp@mishmar.com 


CONDO  FOR  SALE 


CONDO  FOR  SALE 

$269,900  -  2  BR  @  Bloor  and  St.  George. 
Unbeatable  value.  Robin  Tully  Broker, 
Royal  Lepage,  R.E.S.,  Johnston  and 
Daniel  Division.  416-489-2121. 


FOR  SALE 


VINYL  RECORDS  &  CDs 

High  quality,  hand-picked  selec- 
tion. Major  &  minor  musical  genres. 
We  buy  and  sell.  3  minutes  S  of  College 
&  St.  George,  18  Baldwin.  416-979-2822. 
Around  Again  Records. 


Advertise  in  the  Varsity 

ads@thevarsity.ca 


ESSAY  RESEARCH  AND  ASSISTANCE 

Any  subject  A  to  Z.  Highly  qualified 
graduates  will  help.  1  (888)  345-8295, 
customessay.com 

PROFESSIONAL  WRITER 
WITH  THREE  DEGREES 

Will  help  you  create  a  logical,  well 
structured  and  strongly  argued  essay. 
Proofreading  and  editing  also  offered. 
416  766-8330 


There's  no  place  like  home  for  the  Varsity  Blues  men's  bas- 
ketball team.  The  Blues  remain  undefeated  at  the  AC  Sports 
Gym  in  the  regular  season.  Their  latest  home  wins  came  on 
Jan.  23  and  24  against  the  Laurentian  Voyageurs  and  the 
York  Lions,  respectively. 

The  Blues'  84-63  victory  against  the  Voyageurs  was  fu- 
eled by  a  stellar  third  quarter  where  the  team  outscored 
Laurentian  20-5.  "I  thought  we  defended  much  better  in 
the  second  half,"  said  head  coach  Mike  Katz.  "Laurentian 
played  a  solid  first  half,  but  in  the  third  quarter  we  just 
dominated  defensively  and  that  was  the  difference  [. . .]  I'm 


very  happy  with  the  effort  of  the  whole  team." 

The  Blues  put  forth  another  great  effort  in  their  follow- 
ing game  against  the  York  Lions,  defeating  their  cross-town 
rivals  78-66.  Five  Blues  tallied  double  figures,  led  by  guard 
Rob  Paris  with  a  game-high  18  points.  Forward  Pat  Sewell 
had  14  points  and  10  rebounds,  while  centre  Andrew  Wasik 
added  10  points  and  a  game-high  11  rebounds. 

The  team  returns  home  next  weekend  to  battle  the  two 
best  teams  in  the  nation,  the  Carleton  Ravens  and  the  Ot- 
tawa Gee-Gees. 
— SARAQUINN 


»U  of  T  students  are  FREE! 

TUTORING 


MATH,  STATS,  AND  SCIENCE  TUTOR 
AVAILABLE 

All  first  and  second  year  courses,  includ- 
ing organic  chemistry  and  statistics.  Ask 
about  our  downtown  satellite  office. 
www.mostly-math.com  416-502-1717 

GET  HELP  NOW 
TUTOR,  35  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE 

Specializing  in  MATH  135,  CHM  139,  ECO 
220.  Past  tests  and  exams  with  solutions 
available  for  practice.  (416)  785-8898. 

MCAT.  TOEFL.  lELTS,  GRE 
AND  GMAT  TUTORING 

No  minimum  hours  to  sign  up  for,  pay-as- 
you-go  system,  resources  supplied. 
www.mostly-math.com  416-502-1717 


VARSITY  CLASSIFIEDS  cost  $12.00  for  twenty-five  words.  $0.25  for  each 
additional  word.  Rates  include  one  line  of  bold  type  for  the  ad  header.  No  copy 
changes  after  submission.  Submit  ads  by  email,  mail  or  phone.  Ads  must  be 
submitted  at  least  four  days  prior  to  publication. 
Varsity  Classifieds,  21  Sussex  Ave,  Suite  #306,  Toronto,  ON,  M5S 1J6. 
Call  416-946-7604  or  email  ads@thevarslty.ca. 


BASKETBALL  -  Sports  Gym 
Friday,  February  6 

Women  vs.  Ottawa  6  p.m. 
Men  vs.  Ottawa  8  p.m. 

Saturday,  February  7 

Women  vs.  Carleton  6  p.m. 
Men  vs.  Carleton  8  p.m. 


HOCKEY -Varsity  Arena 
Friday,  February  6 

Men  vs.  RMC  7:30  p.m. 


»  www.varsityblues.ca 


TICKET  INBREAK 

www.TICKeTBReAK.com 
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WE  AREN'T  THE  CHAMPIONS 


TORONTO  MAY  BE  A  WORLD  CLASS  CITY, 
BUT  IN  TERMS  OF  PROFESSIONAL  SPORTS. 
IT'S  A  TOWN  OF  LOSERS 


MATTMcKAY 

Associate  Sports  Editor 


During  Toronto  winters,  you  don't  need  siiort  days,  snow,  and  tiie  freezing  cold  to  get  depressed.  Turning  on  the  T.V.,  radio,  or  Inter- 
net to  any  professional  Toronto  sports  team  will  do  the  trick. 

Yes  Toronto,  your  teams  blow — big  time.  And  this  story  isn't  the  first  to  report  it.  The  Globe  and  Mail's  Jeff  Blair  recently  broke 
down  Toronto's  perennial  sports  futility  in  terms  of  combined  winning  percentage  for  the  14  cities  in  North  America  with  professional 
teams  in  each  of  continent's  four  major  sports:  hockey,  baseball,  basketball,  and  football  (this  of  course  assumes  that  the  Argos,  not 
the  Bills,  are  Toronto's  football  team). 

The  percentages  may  have  changed  slightly  since  Blair's  article,  but  at  the  time,  Toronto  was  sitting  second-last  with  Washington, 
D.C.,  the  only  city  with  a  worse  combined  percentage.  However,  being  a  Washington  sports  fan  right  now  wouldn't  be  such  a  bad 
thing.  True,  the  Wizards  are  destined  for  the  worst  record  in  the  NBA,  and  the  Nationals  are  just  plain  bad.  But  Washington  does 
boast  one  of  the  most  exciting  athletes  in  sports  today,  Alex  Ovechkin,  who  single-handedly  made  being  seen  at  the  Verizon  Centre 
during  a  hockey  game  cool  again.  Plus,  fans  don't  have  to  worry  about  him  skipping  town  any  time  soon  having  signed  that  massive 
13-year,  $124-million  contract  extension  last  year.  And  let's  not  forgot  Washington's  most  recent  acquisition  of  Barack  Obama. 

Unlike  Toronto,  Washington  has  its  own  NFL  team.  No  home  games  are  shared  or  given  away  to  other  cities — they  get  them  all! 
Even  that  dud  of  an  overhyped  first-ever  NFL  regular  season  game  in  Canada  just  stunk  of  that  losing  Toronto  karma.  Hell,  even  the 
Canadian  national  anthem  singer,  Kreesha  Turner,  choked. 

The  party  line  now  for  Toronto  sport  teams  is  the  long  term  plan.  The  Leafs  are  destined  to  miss  the  playoffs  for  the  fourth  straight 
year.  General  Manager  Brian  Burke  tells  the  fans  to  stay  patient  as  the  team's  going  to  be  lousy  for  a  little  while  longer.  Blue  Jays  GM 
J.P  Ricciardi  has  changed  the  makeup  of  the  Jays  so  many  times  during  his  seven-plus  years  that  he's  a  shoo-in  to  be  hired  by  May- 
belline  if  this  baseball  thing  doesn't  work  out.  True,  he's  in  the  toughest  and  highest  spending  division  in  baseball,  but  that  excuse 
terminated  when  the  Tampa  Bay  Rays  reached  the  World  Series  last  year. 

Blair  also  mentioned  the  plethora  of  personnel  changes;  every  head  coach  (or  manager)  fired  in  only  seven  months;  horrible  con- 
tracts and  trades  handcuffing  incoming  GMs  like  Burke  and  Brian  Coangelo;  internal  strife  in  Argoland  at  the  executive  level  dominat- 
ing the  headlines  and  airwaves  after  the  Grey  Cup  in  Montreal  last  year. 

Is  there  light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel?  Considering  things  have  gotten  so  bad  for  teams  like  the  Leafs  and  Blue  Jays  to  the  point 
where  winning  a  championship  isn't  even  talked  about,  Toronto  fans  will  be  stumbling  around  in  the  darkness  like  a  scene  from  a 
zombie  movie.  The  only  solution  appears  to  be  three-  and  four-year  plans  that  eventually  evolve  into  brand  new  three-  and  four- 
year  plans. 

But  at  least  some  people  are  taking  advantage  of  the  crappy  hands  they've  been  dealt.  Take  Leafs  head  coach  Ron  Wilson.  Has 
there  ever  been  a  coach  that  so  enjoyed  calling  out  his  players  game  after  game?  Remember  the  good  old  days  when  head  coaches, 
team  captains,  and  general  managers  took  turns  going  on  the  record  saying  that  they  believed  their  team  had  a  legitimate  shot  at 
going  all  the  way,  probably  thinking  at  the  same  time  they  had  no  shot? 

Ironically,  the  hardest  part  of  handling  all  of  this  is  remembering  the  back-to-back  championships  by  the  Blue  Jays  in  '92  and  '93. 
Those  too  young  to  have  experienced  those  championships  can  never  fully  appreciate  how  great  it  would  be  to  be  one  of  those  lucky 
fans  who  poured  onto  Yonge  Street  with  tens  of  thousands  of  others  or  honk  your  car's  horn  into  oblivion  while  high-fiving  strangers 
on  the  street.  It  gave  a  taste  of  the  sweet,  sweet  nectar  only  a  major  sports  championship  can  give.  Even  the  Leafs  were  pretty  good 
and  the  Argos  were  also  winning  championships  of  their  own.  The  early  '90s  weren't  a  bad  time  to  be  a  Toronto  sports  fan. 

And  now,  those  great  Toronto  teams  of  the  early  '90s  simply  teased  the  young  fans.  They  made  them  believe  that  if  they  were  pa- 
tient, they  would  one  day  celebrate  a  world  championship,  and  they  too  could  enjoy  the  ecstasy  of  a  city  erupting  as  one. 

So  enjoy  it  Boston,  enjoy  it  Philadelphia,  and  enjoy  it  Chicago.  Your  sports  teams  may  rock  now,  but  soon  they  could  be  rolling  to 
rock  bottom.  Unless  they  simply  do  the  opposite  of  everything  Toronto  does. 
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MONDAY      TUESDAY    WEDNESDAY  THURSDAY 


NUTRITION  AND 
EXERCISE:  EAT 
WELL,  LIVE  WELL 

Part  of  the  Faculty  of 
Physical  Education  and 
Health's  Mini  Health 
School. 

•  6  to  8  p.m. 
$20  for  students. 

•  Athletic  Centre 
Room  307 

(55  Harbord  Street) 

•  minihealth.ca 

FINDING  WORK 

Learn  how  to  conduct 
effective  research  and 
understanding  employ- 
ers' perspectives  to 
make  your  summer  job 
search  easier. 

•  1:30  to  3  p.m.  Free! 

•  Career  Centre 
Seminar  Room 
(214  College  Street) 

•  careers.utoronto.ca 


LECTURE: 
MARIATU  KAMARA 

Author  of  The  Bite  Of 
The  Mango  discusses 
her  childhood  during 
the  Sierra  Leone  civil 
war. 

•4:15  to  5:15  p.m. 
Free! 

•  University  College 
Union 

(79  St.  George  Street) 

•  uaa.commission@ 
gmail.com 

BULTHAUP 
LECTURE  SERIES: 
NATHALIE  DE 
VRIES 

Principal  architect 
of  Rotterdam-based 
design  practice  MVRDV 
speaks  about  her 
recent  work. 

•  6:30  p.m.  Free! 

•  Daniels  Faculty 
of  Architecture, 
Landscape,  and  Design, 
Room  103 

(230  College  Street) 

•  daniels.utoronto.ca/ 
node/3513 


CALIBRATING 
YOUR  FUTURE:  THE 
BALANCING  ACT 
BETWEEN  SOCIAL 
&  TECHNOLOGICAL 
PRESSURES 

The  2009  Hancock  Lecture 
is  presented  by  Professor 
of  Strategic  Management 
Nick  Bontis. 

•  7  p.m.  Free! 
(Pre-registration  required.) 

•  Hart  House  Great  Hall 
(7  Hart  House  Circle) 

•  uofttix.ca/view. 
php?id=434 

FILM  SCREENING: 
OCCUPATION  101 

Documentary  on  the 
causes  of  the  Israeli- 
Palestinian  conflict 
presented  by  the  Graduate 
Students  Union  Social 
Justice  Committee. 

•  7  p.m.  Free! 

•  Medical  Science  Building, 
Room  2172 

(1  King's  College  Circle) 

•  paulyork.2008@gmail. 
com 


THEATRE: 
URINETOWN 

Sustainable  water  use  and 
corruption  collide  in  the 
2009  UC  Follies'  show, 
featuring  Kars/fy  writer 
Naomi  Skwarna! 

•  Today  through  the  14th, 

•  8  p.m.  $12  for  students. 

•  Hart  House  Theatre 
(7  Hart  House  Circle) 

•  info@ucfollies.com 

REELPOLITIK: 
UNDERSTANDING 
THE  WORLD 
THROUGH  FILM 

Political  film  series 
followed  by  panel 
discussions  featuring 
U  of  T  scholars. 

•  Today  through  Saturday. 

•  $5  per  screening  for 
students. 

•  Campbell  Conference 
Facility,  Munk  Centre 
South  House 

(1  Devonshire  Place) 

•  utoronto.ca/mcis/ 
reel/ 


OLAS  TRIP  TO 
BLUE  MOUNTAIN 

Join  the  Organization  of 
Latin  American  students 
for  a  skiing  weekend  at  a 
luxury  chalet. 

•  Today  through  Sunday. 

•  $120. 

•  Tyrolean  Chalet,  Blue 
Mountain  (transportation 
included  in  cost) 

•  olas.stgeorge@ 
utoronto.ca 

WOMEN  IN 
ACADEMIA  SERIES 

Learn  how  to  handle  the 
academic  job  interview 
and  strategies  for 
contract  negotiations. 

•  2  to  4:30  p.m.  Free! 

•  Lash  Miller  Chemical 
Labs,  Room  1 62 

(80  St.  George  Street) 
•(416)  946-0148 


VARSITY  BLUES 

BASKETBALL 

DOUBLE-HEADER 

Both  the  women's  and 
men's  teams  face  off 
against  Carleton  tonight. 

•  6  to  10  p.m.  Free  for  U  of 
T  students. 

•  Athletic  Centre 
(55  Harbord  Street) 

•  varsityblues.ca 

THEATRE:  THIS  IS 
A  SHOW 

Tonight  ends  the  Victoria 
College  Drama  Society's 
collection  of  absurdist 
comedies.  All  proceeds 
to  the  Children's 
Neuroblastoma  Cancer 
Foundation. 

•7:30to10p.m.PWYC. 

•  The  Cat's  Eye, 
Wymilwood  Building 
(150  Charles  Street  West) 

•  vicdrama.ca 


FILM  SERIES:  KEVIN 
SMITH  FEST 

Silent  Bob  himself  will  do 
half-hour  Q&As  following 
the  screenings  of  six  of  his 
best-loved  movies. 

•  Today  through  Tuesday. 

•  $60  for  all  six  films  and 
discussions. 

•  Bloor  Cinema 

(506  Bloor  Street  West) 

•  bloorcinema.com 


To  have  your  U  of  T 
campus  event  listed 
in  this  space  for 

FREE,  just  send  the 
appropriate  details  to 
listings@thevarsity.ca 


www.bloorcinema.com 


MMDAY 


TOnONTO  PREMIERE 
"A  maslerwork." 
Ouane  Bytge.  HOaYWOOD  REPORTER 
Terence  Oavies' 
©OF  TIME  AND  THE  CITY 
2:00  X: 


TORONTO  PREMIERE 
Terence  Oavies' 

OF  TIME  AND  THE  CITY 

7:30  □ 


QUANTUM  OF  SOUCEj 

'115  Hi 


o 


Jean-Claude  Van  Oamme 
JCVD 
4:30  " 

TORONTO  PREMIERE 
Manages  to  sing  melancholy 
tenderness  and  wrt  " 
A.O.  Scott.  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 
Terence  Davies' 
OF  TIME  AND  THE  CITY 
7:00  E 


QUANTUM  OF  SOUCEj 

S-!5  n*] 


ADMiSSIO: 
YOU  SHOW 

Sii.  , 

TORONTO  PREMIERE 
"A  beautiful,  sublime  memorv  piece  " 
Usa  ScllwarzBaum,  ENTERTAINMENT 
WEEKLY  Terence  Davies' 
OOF  TIME  AND  THE  CITY 
4:30  2 


fftONHER  MAJESTVS 
^     SECRET  SERVICE 


QUANTUM  OF  SOLACE 


g  THE  TALE  OF  DESPEREAUX 

2:00  © 


S  TEZA 

r  c«n  4:00  S13 


Q  Leonardo  DICaprio  &  Claire  Danes 
^-^  In  Baz  Luhrmann's 

CjWILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE'S 
ROMEO  +  JULICT 
4:00  53 


MALLRATS 

7  00T 


CLERKS  II 

y        10:00  V 


CHASING  AMY 

9  30  V 


Oscar  Nominee 
Nicole  Kidman  &  Hugh  Jackman 
in  Baz  Luhrmann's 

AUSTRALIA 

3:15  □ 


JAY  AND  SILENT  BOBl 


Oscar  Momwiee 
BOLT 
2:15  □ 

Oscar  Nominee 

FROZEN  RIVER 

4:15  <t 

Oscar  Nomiiees  Meryl  Sireep.  P^lllp 
Seymour  Hoffman.  Amy  Adams,  vola 
Davrs  &  John  Patrick  Snanley 
DOUBT 
6:30  w3 
TORONTO  ROMANIAN 
FILMFESTNAL 
HOOKED 
9:00  $15.  $10  Students 


Oscar  Nominee 
"Frisky,  funny  and  inventive " 
A  O  SCOtl  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 

BOLT 

2:15Q 

Humptirey  (logart  &  Ingnd  Bergman 
(A)  CASABLANCA 
4:30  □ 

Nominated  For  Five  Academy  Awards' 
DOUBT 
7:00  □ 

BEST  FOREIGN  FILM  2008 
Toronto  Film  Criics  Asso<:istion 

in  THE  RIGHT  ONE  IN 

9:15  t 


Oscar  Nominees 
Melissa  Leo  &  Couimey  Hunt 
FROZEN  RIVER 
4:30* 

@  BIDWHACK/CSSN 

7:00  $5 

■  Invigorating  " 
Matttiew  Soaento.  FILM  THREAT 
Meryl  Streep  &  Philip  Seymour 
Hoffman  in  Jobn  PatricK  Shanley  s 
DOUBT 
9:00  G3 


22  TOftr.fjTO  PPEMIERE 

mi  wmui's  BEST  commercials: 

IK  2008  CANNES  UONS  AD  AWARDS 

2:30 


TOBOHTO  PREMIERE 
Mrten  Brmty.  Beyonce  Knowtes  &  Jeffrey 
Wrigfit 

£|^CADILLAC  RECORDS 

5:00  « 


TORONTO  PREMIERE 
Adrien  Brody,  Beyonce  Knowles 
4  Jeffrey  Wrignt 

CADILLAC  RECORDS 

4:30  « 


TORONTO  PREMIERE 

THE  WORLD'S  BEST  COMMERCIALS: 
TW  2008  CANNES  LIONS  AD  AWARDS 

7:00 


TORONTO  PREMIEPE 
"Boislerous  tun  "  Owen  Gleiberlnnn 
BrTERTAINMENT  WEEKLY  Adiien  Bif/Jr 
:  Knowles  &  Jettrey  Wrighl 

tCADILLAC  RECORDS 

9:15  " 


24  Q  TORONTO  PREMIERE 

THE  WORLD'S  BEST  COMMERCIALS: 
THE  2008  CANNES  LIONS  AD  AWARDS 

4:30 

_     _  TORONTO  PREMIERE 

OOCADILLAC  RECORDS 

7:00  t 

TORONTO  PREMIERE 

THE  WORLD'S  BEST  COMMERCIAU: 
THE  2008  CANNES  UONS  AD  AWARDS 

9:15 


REPO!  THE  GENETIC  OPERA 


QUANTUM  OF  SOLACE 


TOROMO  PREMIERE 
"A  marvel  of  erudition. 
Jason  Anderson,  EYE  WEEKLY 
Terence  Davies' 

OF  TIME  AND  THE  CITY 

7:00 


"(insistently  watchable. 
Rick  Groen.  THE  GLOBE  AND  MAIL 
Tom  Cruise  in  Bryan  Singer's 
VALKYRIE 
9:00 


DOC  SOUP  presents 

@  MILKING  THE  RHINO 

6:30  &  9:15 
Admission:  $12 
A  limited  number  ol  advance  tckets 
are  available  online  at 
www  twtdocs.ca,  or  at  the  door 
on  the  evening  of  the  screening 
(subject  to  availability) 
A  limited  number  ol  free  tickets 
are  available  to  students 
(With  proper  ID)  at  the  door 
lor  the  9:15  screening. 
Director  David  E  Simpson  will  be  In 
attendance  lor  a  post-screening  O&A. 


Kristin  Scott  Thomas  in 
Philippe  Claudel's 
I'VE  LOVED  YOU  SO  LONG 
4:30  ^ 

"A  magnificent  film." 
Jeremy  Knox,  FILM  THREAT 
BEST  FOREIGN  FILM  2008 
Toronto  Film  Critics  Association 

LET  THE  RIGHT  ONE  IN 

7:00  " 


"One  ot  the  best  films  ot  the  year." 
Manohia  Dargis,  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 
Philip  Seymour  Hoffman  in 
Charlie  Kaufman's 
SYNECDOCHE,  NEW  YORK 
4:15 


@  THE  ijSUAL  SUSPECTS 


Oscar  Nominee 
"Delivers  with  real  panache." 
Richard  Schickel,  TIME 
AUSTRALIA 
3:45  □ 


'.'/ILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE'S 
ROMEO  +  JULIET 


QscuL  . 
nr,  tRuijIi 
.-i!iir!i,i.. 

AUSTRALIA 
9:15  m 


BEST  FOREIGfJ  FILM  2008 
Toronto  Film  Critics  Association 

LET  THE  RIGHT  ONE  IN 

4:30  f 

"Kristin  Scott  Ttiomas*  pertormance 
Is  acting  at  Its  most  exalted  " 
Mick  LaSalle.  SAN  FRANCISCO 
CHRONICLE 

I'VE  LOVED  YOU  SO  LONG 

7:00 


@  DARK  NIGHT  OF  THE 
SCARECROW 

9:30  S10 

O&A  with  writer  J  D  Feiyelson 
www  rue-morgue  com 


REPO'  THE  GENETIC  OPERA 


TORONTO  PREMIERE 
"Exhilarating,  spirited." 
Stephanie  Zacharek,  SALON  COM 
Adrten  Brody,  Beyonce  Knowles  & 
Jeffrey  Wrighl 

CAOILUC  RECORDS 

7:00  i< 


REPO!  THE  GENETIC  OPERA 

0,15  r- 


»  Francois  Cluzet  &  Kristin  Scott  Ttiomas 
'  TELL  NO  ONE 

4:30  " 


@U 


)US  NOW 

7:00 

200  Free  Tickets:  See  Ad  Foi  Oetalls 
O&A  wttli  Don  Tapscolt 


OO 


TORONTO  PREMIERE 
Adrien  Brody.  Beyonce  Knowles  & 
Jettrey  Wriglit 
CADILLAC  RECORDS 
9:00  <* 


REPO!  THE  GENETIC  OPF 

1 1  .■ 


"A  meticulous  ttinlier" 
ler  EDen.  CHICAGO  SUN-TIMES 
Tom  Cruise  in  Bryan  Singer's 
VALKYRIE 
4:30(3 


S  TEZA 

r:00S13 
www.tezntheinovie.com. 


"Exhilarating.  A  vital  affirmation  of  the 
creative  process "  Richard  Corliss.  TIME 
Philip  Seymour  Hoffman 
in  Charlie  Kaufman's 
SYNECDOCHE,  NEW  YORK 
9:45  «■ 


Humphrey  Bogart  &  Ingrid  Bergman 
(f^  CASABLANCA 
^        4:30  E 


TORONTO  ROMANIAN 
FILM  FESTIVAL 
BOOGIE 

7:00 

$1S.S10Studenls 


Nominated  For  Five  Academy  Awards' 
Meryl  Streep  &  Philip  Seymour 
Hoffman  in  John  Patrick  Shanley's 

DOUBT 

9:30  £3 


0  "Blissful  madness " 

David  Denby.  THE  NEW  YORKER 

TWILIGHT 

4:15  0 

TORONTO  PREMIERE 

THE  WORLD'S  BEST  COMMERCIALS: 
THE  2008  CANNES  LIONS  AD  AWARDS 

7:00 


O' 


OO 


TORONTO  PREMIERE 
"Rollicking  and  insightful " 
A  O  Scott.  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 
Adnen  Brody,  Beyonce  Knowles 
&  Jeffrey  Wright 
CADILUC  RECORDS 
9:30  " 


©LABYRINTH 
4:30  E 
TELL  NO  ONE 

6:45  " 


REPO!  THE  GENETIC  OPE 


THE  ROCKY  HORROR 
PICTURE  SHOW 

n  30  V 


i AND  NOW  YOU  CAN- 


WIN  A  PAIR 
OF  PA88E8  TO... 


Entrwt  Vom  —cn  vimqu*  phon«  numbm  ncfni)  oo  or  OKIarv  11  S9  PM  f>t)  3  J009  »ti  t»  f  nturod  into  Irxi  drav,- 


KEVIN  SMITH  FEST 

AT  TME  BLOOR  CINEMA 
FEBRUARY  8TH  -  10TH 


Uee  YOUR  C^LL  PHONE  TOl. 


TEXT 


AN  EVENING  WITH 

KEVIN  SMITH 

AT  ROY  THOWeON  MAU. 

FEBRUARY  6TH  OR  7TH 


■Hmtn      racaM  •  pnont  o»  Fab  4.  2000. 


mm  SMITH 

(■CO.  voo  \vt  iKt  be 
to  youf  owgnofw  pWi. 


Not  a  luatci 


POWERED  BY  BW/WA  MOBILE  | 


THE  TALE  OF  DESPEREAUX 

2:00  (G) 

@  STREET  FREAK 

4:30 
$10 


S  TEZA 

6:30  5,9:30  SI  3 

,mw,te(att6tDoviejMj 


Oscar  Nominee  BOLT 

2:30  Q 
Oscar  Nominee  DOUBT 

4:30  £2 
(£) CASABLANCA 

6:45  a 

©TORONTO  ROMANIAN 
FILM  FESTIVAL 
COLO  WAVES 

9:00  $15,  $10  Students 


SPACETIIVIE  STAR  THEATRE; 
VALENTINE'S  NIGHT  SKY 

osteil    ^t:iii^  jo'ili  f.ij'it:     T-id.i  M:-.-,e 
11:55 

SfO  Non-MemPeis  S7  Mempers 


TORONTO  PREMIERE 

EWORLD'S  BEST  COMMERCIALS: 
THE  2008  CANNES  LIONS  ADAWARDS 
O  2:15 
Kristen  Stewart  &  Robert  Pattlnson 
TWILIGHT 
4:30  (PG) 

TORONTO  PREMIERE 

THE  WORLD'S  BEST  COMMERCIALS: 
THE  2008  CANNES  LIONS  AD  AWARDS 

7:00 


O^ 


OO 


TORONTO  PREMIERE 
Adrien  Brody.  Beyonce  Knowles 
8.  Jeffrey  Wright 
CADILLAC  RECORDS 
9:30  * 


fC)  LABYRINTH 

^     2:00  (3 
TELL  NO  ONE 

4:15 


EDGAR  WRIGHT  presents 


PACETIME  STAR  THEATRE: 
ARE  WE  STARDUST'' 


INK  SPOTS 

INK  &  TONER  SOLUTIONS 
FOR  ALL  YOUR  NEEDS 

ACCESORIES  •  STORAGE 
•  MEDIA  PLUS  MORE... 

YES  WE  CAN!! 


CUT  YOUR 
REDUCE  PRINTING 

REUSE     if  COSTS... 

"tbyasmuch 

AS  60% 

Original,  Compatible  & 
ReManufactured  Cartridges 

STUDENT'S  DISCOUNTS 

HRS  MON-FRI 830AM-7PM 

29  McCaul  St.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  M5T 1V7 
Tel:  (647)  436-0811  Fax:  (647)  436-1006 


LSAT  MCAT 
GMAT  GRE 

Preparation  Seminars  t 


•  Complete  30-HoDr  Seminars 

•  Convenient  Weekend  Schedule 

•  Proven  Test-TaUng  Strategies 

•  Experienced  Course  Instructors 

•  Comprehensive  Study  Materials 

•  Simulated  Practice  Exams 

•  Limited  Class  Size 

•  Free  Repeat  Policy 

•  Personal  Tutoring  Available 

•  Thousands  of  Satisfled  Students 


OXFORD  SEMINARS 

416-924-3240 

1-800-269-6719 
www.oxfordseininars.ca 


i 


Thursday,  February  5,  2009 


BARGAINING  UPDATE 


TAs  ratify 
deal 


ROB  DUFFY 

Varsity  Staff 


The  members  of  CUPE  3902  voted  97 
per  cent  in  favour  of  the  new  settlement 
reached  last  week  between  its  bargain- 
ing team  and  U  of  T.  The  deal  lasts  three 
years  and  expires  April  30, 2011,  which 
throws  a  wrench  into  CUPE's  plans  for 
a  province-wide  strike  in  2010,  when  a 
number  of  university  contracts  expire. 
The  union,  which  represents  teaching 
assistants,  contract  course  instructors 
and  accessibility  workers,  will  now 
start  to  implement  the  new  settlement. 

CUPE  3902  has  announced  their 
next  objective:  launching  a  drive  to 
organize  post  doctoral  fellows,  one  of 
the  few  remaining  groups  on  campus 
who  aren't  represented  by  the  union.  A 
launch  event  at  Alumni  Hall  is  sched- 
uled for  Feb.  10. 

The  details  of  the  settlement: 

•  Three  per  cent  salary  increase 
per  year,  starting  September 
2008,  except  for  2009-10,  which 
will  see  .5  per  cent.  Payment  will 
be  made  retroactively  to  cover 
the  fall  2008  term. 

•  For  childcare  benefits,  the 
university  will  make  a  yearly 
increase  of  $60,000. 

•  U  of  T  will  pay  the  union  $2.4 
million  to  run  its  own  healthcare 
plan.  The  new  HCSA  will  have 
maximum  allocation  of  $500  for 
employees  who  work  50  hours 
or  more. 

•  Increased  sick  leave,  which 
includes  three  days  of  full  pay 
for  TAs,  and  5  days  of  full  pay  for 
course  instructors. 

•  New  mothers  can  choose  between 
two  months'  paid  maternity  leave 
or  an  El  provision  top-up  of  salary, 
which  lasts  up  to  17  weeks. 

•  A  month  of  paid  parental  leave, 
which  applies  to  adoptive 
parents,  fathers,  and  mothers 
who  wish  to  take  added  time  off 
after  maternity  leave. 

•  A  new  healthcare  fund  for 
international  students.  U  of  T 
has  agreed  to  provide  the  union 
with  a  lump  sum  to  offset  UHIP 
expenses.  International  students 
can  bring  in  receipts  for  added 
costs,  and  the  union  will  disperse 
the  appropriate  funds. 

•  A  new  Provost's  Working  Group 
on  the  Undergraduate  Tutorial 
Experience,  consisting  of  four 
professors  and  two  TAs.  The  group 
will  assess  the  educational  value  of 
U  of  T's  tutorial  groups  and  present 
a  report  by  March  2010. 


SEXY  SADIE 

Toronto's  Sadie  May  Crash  set 
their  sights  on  Wavelength 


8 


A  VOTING  PUBLIC  IN  PIECES 

Regional  politiG  have  made  Canadian 
government  stale. 


5 


/ooo-  \0J 

Scaitx)rough  Campus  Student  Union 
elect  hopefuls  took  calls  from  students 
last  night  on  campus  radio. 
Check  out  our  coverage  at  thevarsity.ca  i 


^^eVARSITY 


University  of  Toronto's  Student  Newspaper  Since  1880 


Vol.  CXXIX,  No.  351 


UTM  daycare  centre  overpriced,  late 

Mississauga  campus  parents  protest  high  costs  of  service 


«...  .-J 


Students  who  are  parents  at  UTM  were  promised  their  daycare  center  this  month,  but  construction  is  yet  to  begin  on  the  new  facility.  The  university  has  been 
reluctant  to  announce  a  new  timeline,  leaving  parents  with  temporary,  unlicensed,  below-capacity  service. 


_     AISHA  JAMAL^_  ^^^^^ 

UTM  is  yet  to  begin  construction 
on  a  daycare  facility  that  was  due 
to  open  this  month,  leaving  student 
parents  with  a  temporary,  unli- 
censed service. 

According  to  Saaliha  Malik,  VP 
equity  of  the  UTM  Student  Union, 
the  opening  has  been  rescheduled 


several  times  since  September  2007. 
It  was  most  recently  scheduled 
for  February  2009,  but  in  a  Jan.  12 
email  to  students,  the  administra- 
tion said  that  they  had  been  overly 
optimistic  with  their  timeline. 

"We've  built  a  residence  building, 
a  library,  and  a  gym  in  the  last  three 
years,  but  we  can't  build  a  daycare 
centre,"  said  Malik. 


Construction  of  the  centre  was 
delayed  because  the  university  was 
unable  to  obtain  a  city  permit  until 
Jan.  23  of  this  year.  Construction 
plans  have  now  been  approved, 
but  students  are  still  waiting  for 
the  university  to  announce  a  new 
timeline. 

UTM  dean  of  Student  Affairs  Mark 
Overton  said,  "We  can't  commit  to 


an  opening  date  yet  but  are  work- 
ing with  the  project's  architects, 
engineers,  and  contractors,  along 
with  the  operator,  to  finalize  one.  It 
will  be  shared  widely  as  soon  as  it 
is  available." 

For  now,  parents  have  to  rely  on 
either  off-campus  services  or  the 

SEE 'DAYCARE' -PG  4 


Four  sit-in  students  to 
have  their  day  in  court 

Lawyers  say  crown  suppresses  exonerating  evidence 


ANDRE  BOVEE-BEGUN 

Associate  News  Editor 


The  crown  is  moving  ahead  with  trials  against 
four  of  the  Feesfight  14.  The  trial  date  was  set 
after  the  Crown  withdrew  charges  against  nine 
of  the  fourteen  originally  accused  of  confining 
five  administrative  workers  in  their  offices  dur- 
ing a  sit-in  last  fall. 

A  video  taken  during  the  sit-in  shows  protesters 
fillingahallwayinSimcoeHallandshoutingatpolice 


officers  trying  to  remove  them  from  the  building. 
While  the  crown  has  set  a  trial  date  for  Sep- 
tember 28,  defense  lawyers  for  the  four  say  the 
crown  may  have  failed  to  disclose  evidence  that 
could  weaken  its  case. 

"We  don't  think  it's  complete,  frankly.  We 
think  there's  other  disclosure  that's  outstand- 
ing," said  Mike  Leitold,  lawyer  for  three  of  the 
accused.  "But  the  crown  takes  the  position  that 

SEE 'FEESFIGHT' -PG 4 


Ryan  Hayes  and  Gabi  Rodriguez,  two  of  the  nine 
FightFees14  whose  charges  were  dropped,  addresses 
a  celebratory  gathering  at  New  College  last  Thursday. 
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ROGERS" 

authorized  dealer 


AJAX 

85  Kingston  Rd.,  Unil  7 
105  Bayley  Or..  Unit  19B 

AURORA 
15483  Yonge  St-.  Unit  28 
BOLTON 
12612  Hwy  50,  Unit  15 

BRAMPTON 
253  Queen  St.  E.  Unit  3 
4520  Ebenezer  Rd.,  Unit  6 
Bramalea  City  Centre 
Shopper's  World 
8ROOKLIN 
5969  Baldwin  St.  S,  Unit  7 
COBOURG 
975  Elgin  St  W,  Unit  8 
DOWNSVIEW 
1118  finch  Ave.  W,  Unit  1 
ETOBICOKE 
850  The  Oueensway 
1234  The  Queensway 
22  Dixon  Rd. 
5620  Finch  Ave.  W,  Unit  4 
Sherway  Gardens 
GEORGETOWN 
265  Gueiph  St..  Unit  3 
MAPLE 

2943  Major  Mackenzie  Dr..  Unit  4 
MARKHAM 
300  Steekase  Rd.  W.  Unit  20 
Metro  Square  Mall 

Pacific  Mall 
First  Markham  Place 
7780  Woodbine  Ave.,  Unit  3 
9570  McCowan  Rd.,  Unit  4 
505  Hood  Rd„  Unit  12 
MISSISSAUGA 
7955  Financial  Dr.,  Unit  8 
S465  Airpoa  Rd..  Unit  102 
1 100  Burnhamthorpe  Rd.  W.  Unit  1 
Dixie  Value  Mall 
888  Dundas  St.  E.  Unit  K8 
3105  Dundas  St.  W,  Unit  102 
Erin  Mills  Town  Centre 
153  Lakeshore  Rd-  E 
808  Britannia  Rd-  W.  Unit  2 
Meadowvale  Town  Centre 
6295  Mississauga  Rd..  Unit  102 
Square  One  (2  locations) 
25  Wailine  Ave..  Unit  10 
102-3021  Argentia  Rd. 

NEWMARKET 
1741S  Yonge  St.,  Unit  2 
NORTH  YORK 
3111  DufferinSt- 
3040  Don  Mills  Rd-.  Unit  176 
4905  Yonge  St. 
1905  Avenue  Rd. 
Sheridan  Mall 
747  Don  Mills  Rd.,  Unit  10 


HOT  SMARTPHONES  FOR 
HOT  SMART  PEOPLE 


149C  Ravel  Rd- 
4367  Steeles  Ave.  W 
5815  Yonge  St 
OAKVILLE 
1027  Speers  Rd..  Unit  22 
478  Dundas  St.  W,  Unit  7 

OSHAWA 
Taunton  Harmony  Plaza 
1053  SimcoeSl  N,  Unit  48 
PICKERING 
Pickering  Town  Centre 
611  Kingston  Rd. 
1899  Brock  Rd. 
RICHMOND  HIU 
Hillcrest  Mall 
lowest  Pearce  St.,  BIdg.  8 
Times  Square  Mall 
1480  Major  Mackenzie  Dr-  E,  Unit  C3-3 
9196  Yonge  5t- 
9737  Yonge  St..  Unit  211 
10720  Yonge  St.,  Unit  102 
10755  Leslie  St.  Unit  5 

SCARBOROUGH 
1448  Lawrence  Ave.  E 
2555  Victoria  Park  Ave. 
2650  Lawrence  Ave.  E.  Unit  28 
411  Kennedy  Rd. 
Oriental  Palace 
1291  Kennedy  Rd. 
3300  Midland  Ave-.  Unit  40 
19  Milliken  Blvd..  Unit  U 
5095  Sheppafd  Ave.  E 
Woodside  Square 
5661  Steeles  Ave,  E,  Unit  S 
1900  Eglinton  Ave.  E,  Unit  E5A 
665  Markham  Rd.,  Unit  S 
THORNHIU 
Shops  on  Steeles 
Promenade  Mall 
31  Disera  Dr.,  Unit  140 
TOROWTO 
1854  Danforth  Ave- 
471  Eglinton  Ave.  W 
2400  Bloor  St-  W 
921  Bay  St- 
2266  Eglinton  Ave.  W 
2397  Yonge  St. 
604  Bloor  St-  W 
548  Church  St. 
Dufferin  Mall 
421  Dundas  St.  W,  Unrt  G8 
1451  Dundas  St.  W 
Dragon  City  Mall 
939  Eglinton  Ave-  E,  Unit  106 
Gerrard  Square 
662  King  St-  W.  Unit  2 
228  Queens  Quay  W.  Unit  3 
1321  Queen  St.  E 
2  St-  Clair  Ave.  E 
1268St-Clair  Ave- W 
1350  SL  Clair  Ave.  W 
2200  Yonge  St.,  Unit  104 
154  University  Ave.,  Suite  101 
9A  Yorkville  Ave. 
386  Sheppard  Ave.  E 
525  University  Ave. 
55  Chauncey  Ave. 
272  Danforth  Ave  W 
UXBRIDGE 
1 1  Brock  St.  W 
VAUGHAN 
1600  Steeles  Ave,  W,  Unit  30 
WHrTBV 
25  Thickson  Rd.  N 

W1LL0WDALE 
Centerpoint  Mall 
WOODBRIDGE 
5317  Hwy.  7 
200  Whitmore  Rd,.  Unrt  9 

O  ROGERS'^ 

AJAX 

Westney  Heights  Plaza 
1  Rossland  Rd  W 
957  Westney  Rd  S 
AURORA 
91  First  Commerce  Dr.,  Unit  5 
Hunters  Gate  Plaza 
BRAMPTON 
16  Lisa  St- 
9980  Airport  Rd-.  Unit  11 
10025  Hurontario  St,  Unit  118 

131  Kennedy  Rd.  N 
10088  McLaughlin  Rd ,  Unrt  2 
CONCORD 
Vaughan  Mills 
C0URT1CE 
1420  King  St-  £.  Unit  7 
ETOBICOKE 
3015  Bloor  St  W 
4242  Oundas  St.  W 
Coverdale  Mail 
Woodbine  Centre 
Westway  Plaza 
GEORGETOWN 
5  Mountainview  Rd. 
friAPU 
Maple  Plaza 
IMARKHAM 
Markham  Plaza 
Armadale  Square 
Markville  Mail 
MISSISSAUGA 
Roseborough  Centre 
4141  Dixie  Rd. 
920  Southdown  Rd  BIdg.  H.  Unit  7 
21 16  Burnhamthorpe  Rd.  W 

Sandalwood  Square 
King  Square  Shopping  Centre 
608S  Oed'tview  Rd. 
5636  Glen  Erm  Dr.,  Unit  10 
NEWMARKET 
Upper  Canada  Mall 
1065  Davis  Dr. 
1807S  Yonge  St 
OAKVUU 
Oakville  Place 
1011  Upper  Middle  Rd.  UmtCl? 
1500  Upper  Middk  Rd.,  Unrt  2 
1461  Rebe^  St. 
511  Maple  Grove  Dr. 
OSHAWA 
Oshawa  Centre 
2SS  Taunton  Rd. 

PtCKERMG 
1550  Kinqnon  Rd. 
1822  Whites  Rd. 
SCARSOROUGH 
2900  Warden  Ave.,  Unrt  220 
Scartx>rough  Towne  Cenue 
2490  Gerrard  St.  £ 
38  Ettesmefe  Rd. 
THORNHIU 
Rulberfofd  Village 
TOROffTO 
2248  Bloor  St  W 
333  Bloor  St-  E 
Exchartge  Tower 
67S8  Kin9fton  Rd..  Unrt  12 
1530  Alb<on  Rd. 
Tof  of«o  Eaton  Cent/e 
10  Dundai  St  E,  Unrt  112 
Rogers  Centre 
808  Yc^k  Mills  Rd ,  Unrt  15-17 
3151  Yonge  St. 
330  Bay  St. 
618  Sheppard  Ave.  W 
730  Danforth  Ave, 
1060  Yonge  St- 
2120  0u«en  St.  E 
B  Welletley  St.  E 
1965-1971  Yonge  St-,  Unit  A 
120  Front  SI.  E 
Sunrrybf  ook  Plaza 
2400  Eglinton  Ave  W 
Yorkdak  Shoppifvg  C«nUe 
VAUGHAN 
1054  Centre  St 
WHITBY 
tS49  Dundas  St  E 
3940  N  Brock  St 
Whrtby  Town  Square 
WOOOMOGC 
9200  Weflon  Rd 
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Atheist  bus  ads  roll  into  Toronto 


DYLAN  ROBERTSON 

Toronto  commuters  are  al- 
ready asked  to  question  their 
cell-phone  plan  and  sexual 
performance.  In  two  weeks, 
they'll  be  challenged  on  exis- 
tence of  God,  too. 

The  TTC  will  begin  post- 
ing advertisements  reading, 
"There's  probably  no  God. 
Now  stop  worrying  and  enjoy 
your  life." 

The  campaign,  funded  by 
the  Freethought  Association 
of  Canada  and  individual 
donations,  aims  to  advance 
public  dialogue  on  secular- 
ism and  society. 

"We  want  to  raise  aware- 
ness of  atheism  and  give 
atheists  a  place  at  the  table 
when  it  comes  to  social  dis- 
cussions," said  Chris  Ham- 
mond, who  heads  the  Cana- 
dian campaign. 

Last  June,  The  Guardian 
humour  columnist  Ariane 
Sherine  saw  a  London  bus 
advertisement  with  a  Bible 
quote  informing  non-Christians 
they  would  "spend  all  eternity  in  tor- 
ment." Sherine  wrote  a  column  sug- 
gesting readers  donate  five  pounds 
each  for  a  counter-campaign.  A  polit- 
ical blogger  approached  her  to  start 
the  fund,  prominent  atheists  signed 
on,  and  donations  poured  in. 

Since  the  January  launch  in  the 
U.K.,  similar  campaigns  have  started 
in  Spain,  Italy,  and  Australia. 


NOMG!  A  controversial  ad  series,  set  to  be  launched  in  Toronto,  have  seen  mixed  responses. 


Hammond,  a  York  University  polit- 
ical science  student,  started  a  web- 
site before  approaching  FAC  for  sup- 
port. Although  $7,000  by  May  was 
the  initial  fundraising  goal,  $34,000 
came  in  just  over  two  weeks. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  ads  have  seen 
a  mixed  response. 

"It's  interesting  that  they  equate 
God  with  worry.  I  would  argue  peo- 
ple of  faith  would  say  the  opposite; 
that  faith  in  their  life  brings  them 


joy,  peace,  hope,"  said  Neil  McCa- 
rthy, director  of  communications  at 
the  Archdiocese  of  Toronto.  "[The 
advertisements]  will  likely  prompt 
discussion  around  faith  and  person- 
al beliefs.  Done  respectfully,  this  can 
be  a  very  healthy  thing." 

Anita  Bromberg,  a  legal  counsel 
for  B'nai  Brith  Canada,  took  a  less 
benign  view.  "1  don't  get  the  point 
and  wonder  why  they  wasted  their 
money.  The  majority  of  society  ques- 


In  lieu  of  the  recent  airing  of  pom  during  the  Superbowl  in 
Tuscon,  AZ,  which  would  you  rather  watch:  porn,  or  football? 


PHOTOGRAPHED  AND  COMPILED  BY  DAN  EPSTEIN 


4th  Year  History,  Pom,  obviously.  I  heard  it  was 
Jenna  Jameson.  If  it  was,  she  should  sue.  She's 
got  copyright  on  that  material  and  she  should  be 
paid  for  people  to  view  hen 


4th  year  Biology  and  Civil  Engineering,  What  kind 
of  porn?  The  thing  is,  with  porn  you  really  only  need 
a  half  an  hour,  the  superbowl  you  could  watch  for 
several  hours.  So  I'd  actually  watch  the  Superbowl, 
space  it  with  some  porn,  and  watch  more  Superbowl, 
which  is  exactly  what  happened,  so  I  think  it  really 
worked  out.  Who  cares?  It  s  not  like  they  had  that 
100-yard  play  during  the  pornography  part. 


Klaudla 


Srdyear,  Sociology  and  Sexual  Diversity,  I 

would  rather  watcn  three  hours  of  pornography 
than  American  Football. 


1  Brian 

Amy 

Chris  1 

3rd  year  Sculpture  and  Installation  at  OCAD, 

I'd  rather  watch  porn  than  guys  in  tights  wres- 
tling with  each  other 

4th  year  Cinema  Studies  and  Art  History, 

Neither  'cause  as  a  female  spectator  1  feel  left 
out  by  both  activities.  Smash  the  patriarchy! 

4th  year  Political  Science,  I'd  rather  watch 
Bruce  Springsteen's  crotch  shot.  On  loop. 
He's  still  the  boss. 

tions  God's  existence  daily," 
she  said.  "Religion  gives  mor- 
al values.  I'm  not  sure  if  this 
campaign's  helpful  in  build- 
ing an  inclusive,  respectful 
society." 

Ronald  de  Sousa,  a  philoso- 
phy professor  emeritus  at  U 
of  T,  called  the  campaign  "an 
amusing,  provocative,  and 
timely  response  to  sancti- 
monious tip-toeing  around 
religious  belief  which  most 
people  seem  to  feel  it's  polite 
to  indulge  in." 

"It's  not  really  an  attack  on 
people  of  faith,"  said  Yusuf 
Badat,  executive  director  of 
the  Canadian  Council  of  Mus- 
lim Theologians.  "We  live  in  a 
democratic  society  and  see 
many  things  we  may  not  be 
comfortable  with.  Everyone 
is  entitled  to  their  own  view. 
When  people  who  firmly  be- 
lieve in  God  look  at  these  ads, 
it  reinforces  their  own  faith." 

Despite  some  endorse- 
ment, there  have  been  set- 
backs. 

"One  of  our  campaign 
workers  has  received  death  threats 
that  she'll  be  beheaded  in  the  name 
of  Allah,"  said  Hammond. 

Charles  McVety,  president  of  Can- 
ada Christian  College,  criticized  the 
campaign  as  an  "attack  [on]  what 
other  people  believe." 

Hammond  said  people  like  McVety 
"don't  realize  that  advertising  isn't  a 
one-way  street.  If  they  can  run  their 
religious  advertisements  then  we 
have  every  right  to  advertise  a  non- 
belief  advert." 

The  ads  will  appear  on  buses, 
downtown  streetcars,  and  along  the 
Yonge-University-Spadina  subway 
line.  The  campaign  is  targeting  Cal- 
gary, and  tackling  a  Halifax  transit 
rejection. 

Last  weekend,  the  United  Church 
of  Canada  launched  national  print 
advertisements  asking  readers  to 
choose  between  the  original  mes- 
sage and  another  one:  "There's  prob- 
ably a  God.  Now  stop  worrying  and 
enjoy  your  life."  Readers  can  vote  in 
an  online  poll. 


University  of  Calgary  anti- 
abortion  display  leads  to  charges 

Members  of  a  pro-life  student  group 
at  the  University  of  Calgary  have 
been  charged  with  trespassing  after 
they  refused  to  take  down  graphic 
posters  likening  afwrtion  to  the  Ho- 
locaust and  the  Rwandan  genocide. 
The  president  of  the  group,  Leah 
Hallman,  called  the  charges  a  "bla- 
tant attack  on  freedom  speech."  A 
lawyer  for  the  university,  however, 
said  that  freedom  of  speech  does 
not  apply  to  the  trespassers. 

The  charges  come  nearly  three 
months  after  the  university  threat- 
ened the  group  of  thirty  students 
with  legal  action  if  they  did  not 
make  their  posters  less  visible  due 
to  the  graphic  content. 
—  MITCHELL  GAUVIN 

Five  arrested  over  Engineering 
prank 

A  long-standing  University  of  Brit- 
ish Columbia  tradition  turned  sour 
when  it  resulted  in  five  engineering 
students  being  arrested,  and  a  Volk- 
swagon  Beetle  falling  to  the  bottom 
of  the  Burard  Inlet. 

Since  1981,  students  commemo- 
rate the  beginning  of  engineering 
week  at  the  UBC  by  hanging  a  Volk- 
swagen from  a  bridge.  This  year, 
however,  something  went  wrong. 

First,  police  caught  the  would- 
be  pranksters  in  the  act  at  around 
4  a.m.  on  the  Ironworkers  Memo- 
rial Bridge.  Police  reported  the 
VW  plunged  into  the  river  when 
the  pranksters'  ropes  gave  way. 
Howver  UBC's  associate  dean  of  en- 
gineering Brian  Dunwoody  claims 
that  the  VW  fell  into  the  water  after 
a  city  crew  attempted  to  remove 
the  prank. 

Police  will  be  recommending 
$5,000  mischief  charges  for  the 
five  students,  a  punishment  com- 
parable to  offences  like  fraud  and 
domestic  abuse.  In  2001,  UBC  stu- 
dents avoided  charges  for  hanging 
a  VW  off  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge  in 
San  Francisco. 

Regardless  of  the  legal  outcome, 
the  arrests  raise  questions  about 
the  future  of  the  prank  tradition. 
—CHARLEY  WANG 
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French  club  prez  to  UTSU:  J'accuse! 

Mongeau  finds  himself  ousted  from  Clubs  Committee  half  way  through  school  year 


EMILY  KELLOGG 

Varsity  Staff 

On  Jan.  29,  Antonin  Mongeau  at- 
tended his  last  meeting  of  U  of  T 
Students'  Union's  Clubs  Commit- 
tee, the  group  responsible  for  the 
allocation  of  long-  and  short-term 
funds  for  over  100  student  clubs  on 
campus.  At  the  meeting,  Mongeau 
was  ousted  in  a  secret-ballot  pro- 
cess. He  was  replaced  by  Natalie 
Orelana  of  the  Current  Affairs  Ex- 
change Forum,  who  was  not  pres- 
ent at  the  meeting. 

UTSU  president  Sandy  Hudson 
said  the  meeting  was  in  accordance 
with  UTSU  bylaws,  which  call  for 
all  committees  to  be  re-struck  for 
the  new  academic  session  after  bi- 
elections. 

Mongeau  is  not  convinced  that 
the  decision  was  purely  policy- 
related.  He  said  the  process  was 
hastily  put  into  practice  without 
many  of  the  committee  mefnbers' 
knowledge.  He  claims  that  when  he 
asked  the  reason  for  secret  ballots, 
his  committee-mates  responded  it 
was  so  that  they  wouldn't  have  to 
justify  their  decisions. 

The  Clubs  Committee  is  made  up 
of  UTSU  execs,  board  members, 
and  three  general  members  elect- 
ed by  the  board.  It  is  the  only  com- 
mittee where  members  other  than 
UTSU  board  members  are  allowed 
to  sit.  In  its  minutes,  the  Clubs 
Committee  is  consistently  referred 
to  as  a  commission. 

"When  you  start  asking  ques- 
tions that  they  (the  union)  don't 
want  to  answer,  they  kick  you  out 
of  the  building,"  Mongeau  said. 

On  Jan.  20,  Mongeau  formally 


HILARY  BARLOW 

^  Associate  News^itor 

"It  would  be  a  shame  for  Canada 
to  lose  the  great  edge  that  it  has 
right  now,"  lamented  Guri  Giaever, 
an  assistant  professor  and  ge- 
nomics researcher  at  U  of  T.  She, 
along  with  her  husband  and  fellow 
scientist  Corey  Nislow,  moved  to 
Canada  in  2006.  The  couple  found 
that  the  Bush  Administration  did 
not  make  for  a  friendly  educational 
environment,  as  research  grants 
dried  up.  Three  years  later,  the 
two  find  themselves  in  a  familiar 
predicament. 

Genome  Canada,  a  major  source 
of  research  funding,  will  not  re- 
ceive new  money  in  the  2009  bud- 
get. Scientists  can't  help  but  look 
southward,  as  the  Obama  stimulus 
package  adds  $3.9  billion  to  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Health,  America's 
main  funding  agency  for  medical 
research.  While  Giaever  and  Nis- 
low receive  more  funding  from  the 
NIH  than  Canadian  agencies,  they 
fear  coming  up  short. 

"We'll  have  to  see  how  things 
play  out.  If  we  can't  get  funded,  we 
have  to  explore  all  options,"  said 
Giaver.  "We  got  lucky  this  round  of 
funding  and  we'll  be  funded  from 


lodged  a  request  for  the  UTSU's 
bylaws,  election  procedures,  and 
minutes.  While  Mongeau  eventu- 
ally received  the  150-page  packet 
on  Feb  2,  about  two  weeks  follow- 
ing his  request,  he  maintained  his 
removal  is  related  to  his  request 
for  information. 

"For  the  current  UTSU,  Athmika 
and  them,  any  attempt  to  become 
better  informed  and  more  in- 
volved is  seen  as  a  threat,"  Mon- 
geau writes  in  an  email  to  The 
Varsity.  "So  they  run  their  little 
patch  of  sand  like  a  fiefdom  and 
cling  meagerly  to  whatever  power 
they  have.  Ironically,  that  power 
is  relatively  marginal,  it  is  simply 
knowledge  about  the  bylaws  and 
policies  themselves.  That's  why 
they  hide  them." 

Mongeau  was  voted  out  by  the 
UTSU's  directors  present,  includ- 
ing Executive  Committee  mem- 
bers Hudson,  VP  internal  Adnan 
Najmi,  VP  campus  life  Athmika 
Punja.  "We  really  wanted  to  keep 
him  involved  and  stuff  but  he 
made  everything  much  harder 
than  it  has  to  be,"  said  Punja.  She 
accused  Mongeau  of  making  rac- 
ist comments  during  meetings. 
"That's  why  I  voted  the  way  1  did. 
Apparently  it's  general  knowledge, 
but  it's  still  a  secret  ballot." 

Hudson  said  Mongeau's  claims 
are  completely  unfounded.  "It's  a 
rule,"  she  said.  "We  always  have 
bi-elections.  It's  to  allow  all  board 
members  to  fulfill  their  duty  of 
serving  on  a  committee." 

At  the  Jan.  29  meeting,  the  board 
voted  in  two  new  members  from 
the  clubs — Black  Students'  As- 
sociation chair  Daniella  Kyei  and 


the  NIH  for  the  next  four  years." 
Even  a  single  grant  from  the  Cana- 
dian Institute  for  Health  Research 
is  not  sufficient  to  run  a  genomics 
laboratory,  so  the  scientist  has  to 
devote  more  time  to  grant-writing, 
which  detracts  from  research. 

Initially  attracted  by  Canada's 
reputation  in  the  field,  Giaever  is 
discouraged  as  she  sees  world- 
class  colleagues  passed  over. 
"Canada  is  a  place  that  is  really 
leading  in  genomic  research,  and 
it  would  be  a  missed  opportunity 
not  to  train  good  people  and  cre- 
ate good  jobs  and  more  top-notch 
science." 

The  Social  Sciences  and  Humani- 
ties Council  and  the  National  Sci- 
ence and  Engineering  Council  get 
snubbed.  Professor  Carl  Wieman 
of  the  University  of  British  Colum- 
bia knows  what  Giaever  and  Nislow 
are  going  through.  The  2001  Nobel 
laureate  in  physics  moved  to  Cana- 
da in  2006,  who  voiced  his  dismay 
at  the  lack  of  funding. 

"In  science  and  your  science  in- 
frastructure, these  aren't  things 
that  you  can  turn  on  and  off,"  he 
told  the  Globe  &  Mail.  "Funding 
that  fluctuates  up  and  down  just 
wastes  money  ultimately.  People 
get  started  and  then  it  has  to  stop, 


Natalie  Orelana,  who  was  not  pres- 
ent at  the  meeting. 

Regnier,  on  staff  at  UTSU  as 
executive  director,  said  it  was 
"threatening"  and  "inappropriate" 
of  Mongeau  to  include  campus  me- 
dia on  his  request  for  UTSU  docu- 
ments. 

Hudson  said,  "1  have  no  comment 
on  his  behaviour  or  anything — 
we're  fulfilling  his  requests.  The 
only  potential  issue  in  the  request 
is  that  he  put  a  time  limit  on  it  that 
was  physically  impossible."  Mon- 
geau responded  that  he  gave  two 
weeks,  and  that  Hudson  initially 
refused  the  request. 

Punja,  VP  campus  life,  said  Mon- 
geau was  disruptive  to  the  com- 
mittee. "He  was  pretty  brash,"  she 
said.  "He  tended  to  speak  overtop 
of  other  people."  Mongeau  ran  for 
VP  university  affairs  in  November, 
to  be  beaten  to  the  spot  by  the 
then-executive  assistant  Adam 
Awad. 

Mongeau  called  the  secret  ballot 
"democracy  through  obscurity," 
indicative  of  UTSU's  lack  of  trans- 
parency. 

"1  want  a  democratic  and  trans- 
parent student  union,"  said  Mon- 
geau. "The  Clubs  Committee  has 
essentially  run  its  course,  so 
there's  no  need  for  me  to  be  rein- 
stated— but  there  is  need  for  re- 
form in  the  student  union." 

Natalie  Orelana  will  join  Vita 
Carlino,  Lucas  Lawrence,  Athmika 
Punja,  Admin  Najmi,  Sandy  Hud- 
son, and  Marissa  Derochers  on  the 
Clubs  Committee. 

With  files  from  Jane  Bao  and 
Naushad  AH  Husein 


a  program  stops;  students  go  off 
and  work  on  other  things,  and  it's 
just  very  inefficient  so  you  kind  of 
need  this  long-term  stability." 

The  funding  gap  is  a  concern, 
said  U  of  T  spokesperson  Rob 
Steiner,  but  some  sources  of  fund- 
ing actually  have  increased.  "On 
infrastructure  and  graduate  stu- 
dents this  budget  actually  does  a 
good  job  for  us,"  he  said.  Steiner 
pointed  out  that  though  agencies 
like  Genome  Canada  are  missing 
out,  the  Canadian  Foundation  for 
Innovation  will  get  $750  million 
over  the  next  three  years.  An- 
other $2  billion  in  infrastructure 
money  will  go  to  labs  across  the 
country.  Steiner  says  U  of  T  is  in 
position  to  get  a  sizable  share  of 
these  grants. 

"On  the  graduate  side  the  budget 
actually  included  $87.5  million  over 
the  next  three  years  to  expand  the 
Canada  graduate  scholarship  pro- 
gram," said  Steiner,  though  the  full 
effects  of  the  budget  on  university 
research  are  yet  to  be  seen.  "We're 
trying  to  understand  from  the  fed- 
eral government  what  is  going  on 
with  tri-council  [major  agencies 
such  as  Genome  Canada]  funding 
in  the  long  term  and  what  the  ac- 
tual effects  might  be." 


'FEESFIGHT' -  CONTINUED  FROM  PG 1 

all  things  have  been  provided  that 
are  relevant." 

Nine  other  defendants  recently 
signed  the  agreement  in  order  to 
end  legal  proceedings.  About  thirty 
people  participated  in  the  Simcoe 
Hall  sit-in  last  March,  to  protest  a  20 
per  cent  residence  fee  increase  at 
New  College. 

The  remaining  four  accused  are 
Oriel  Varga  and  Chris  Ramsaroop, 
both  employees  of  the  Association 
of  Part-Time  Undergraduate  Stu- 
dents, and  Farrah  Mirandah  and 
Liisa  Schoffield  of  the  Ontario  Public 
Information  and  Research  Group. 
Leitold  represents  all  of  the  above 
except  Varga,  who  is  represented  by 
Selwyn  Pieters. 

Katie  Wolk,  an  APUS  staffer  speak- 
ing on  behalf  of  Varga,  told  The  Var- 
sity that  the  four  have  refused  to  sign 
a  peace  bond  agreement — similar 
to  a  restraining  order — which  they 
consider  an  infringement  on  their 
rights  under  the  Canadian  Charter 
of  Rights  and  Freedoms. 

The  terms  of  the  peace  bond  are 
that  the  individuals  may  not  enter 
Simcoe  Hall  without  giving  24  hours 
prior  notice,  and  may  not  demon- 
strate inside  of  U  of  T  buildings.  The 
bond  stays  in  effect  for  one  year. 


'DAYCARE' -CONTINUED  FROM  P61 

temporary  child-minding  centre  at 
UTM.  Malik  claims  this  facility  is 
not  a  substitute.  "This  is  not  a  li- 
censed facility,  it  was  only  a  tempo- 
rary service  that  should  have  only 
lasted  four  months."  She  added 
that  the  centre  has  limited  space 
and  can  only  take  in  five  children 
at  a  time. 

She  said  student  parents  are 
concerned  that  their  numbers  are 
too  small  for  the  university  to  care 
about  them.  There  are  currently  30 
students  waitlisted  for  services  at 
the  new  facility. 

Parent  students  are  also  taking 
issue  with  proposed  increases  in 
the  price  of  services.  "Many  par- 
ents can't  afford  the  new  proposed 
rates.  They  are  probably  going  to 
look  for  something  off  campus  in 
the  Peel  region  which  is  cheaper," 
said  Malik. 


Previously,  Varga  was  jailed  over- 
night for  refusing  to  sign  highly 
restrictive  bail  conditions  which, 
among  other  things,  barred  her  from 
speaking  to  her  co-defendants,  with 
whom  she  works  in  her  capacity  as 
APUS  executive  director.  Varga  was 
successful  in  arguing  down  the  strin- 
gent conditions. 

There  remains  a  fifth  accused,  a 
minor  being  tried  in  youth  court,  but 
those  charges  will  be  formally  with- 
drawn later  this  month,  said  Leitold. 

For  the  other  four,  the  trial 
will  proceed  unless  the  crown 
chooses  to  withdraw  the  charges. 
Noting  that  charges  might  be  with- 
drawn if  evidence  surfaced  that 
weakened  the  crown's  prospect 
of  convicting  the  four,  Leitold  dis- 
cussed what  he  characterized  as 
gaps  in  the  disclosed  evidence. 

"There  are  certain  officers'  notes 
that  we're  surprised  are  not  in  exis- 
tence," he  said.  "The  [police]  officer 
in  charge  of  the  investigation  doesn't 
have  any  notes,  according  to  him,  so 
I'm  surprised  by  that." 

Leitold  added  that  both  he 
and  Pieters  held  concerns  over 
disclosure.  "Mr.  Pieters  has 
list  of  things  [to  disclose]." 
Pieters  declined  to  comment  on  the 
case  before  its  resolution. 


The  temporary  childminding  cen- 
tre costs  parents  $5  per  hour  with  a 
maximum  limit  of  $40  per  day.  The 
hourly  rate  will  no  longer  be  avail- 
able at  the  new  centre.  Full-time 
students  would  pay  approximately 
$49  to  $75  a  day.  Part-time  students 
would  receive  lower  rates  than  full- 
time  students,  but  they  too  would 
see  their  overall  charges  increased. 

According  to  Overton,  the  mat- 
ter is  out  of  UTM's  hands.  Rates  are 
fixed  by  the  daycare  operator,  U  of 
T's  Early  Learning  Center. 

Malik  argues  that  the  administra- 
tion could  have  hired  a  less  expen- 
sive operator  from  the  Peel  region. 

Parents  can  appeal  to  Peel  au- 
thorities for  child  care  subsidies, 
and  those  who  do  not  qualify  may 
apply  for  funds  from  the  university. 
UTMSU  is  creating  a  $5,000  bur- 
sary to  help  parents  in  need  and 
is  also  looking  into  other  ways  to 
offer  support. 


Budget  snubs  research  councils 

Infrastructure  gets  a  boost,  but  scientists  now  hard-up  for  cash 
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VARSITY  COMMENT 

A  stale  electorate 


Regional  tendencies  have  left  the  Canadian  electoral  systenn  in  dire  need  of  reform 

'  A 


Canada  needs  democratic  renewal.  Recent  events 
in  Ottawa  highlight  what  has  existed  since  Con- 
federation. That  Parliament's  virtual  stalemate 
passed  for  progressive,  democratic  change  dem- 
onstrates the  need  for  serious  reform. 

Canada  today  is  a  vast,  multicultural,  multi- 
lingual society.  Like  many  developed  countries, 
it  is  increasingly  urban  but  maintains  a  strong 
rural,  agricultural  base.  Its  culture  is  the  result 
of  a  unique  and  highly  successful  fusion  of  First 
Nations  and  British  and  French  colonialist  tradi- 
tions, making  it  one  of  the  most  diverse  societ- 
ies in  the  world. 

And  yet  Canadian  politics  are  as  fractured  as 
ever,  perhaps  for  these  reasons.  The  40th  Parlia- 
ment is  a  collection  of  regional  parties,  elected  by 
the  lowest  voter  turnout  in  national  history  (59 
per  cent);  its  governing  party,  the  Harper  Conser- 
vatives, received  only  37  per  cent  of  the  popular 
vote.  The  Conservative  Party's  share  of  the  popu- 
lar vote  was  just  over  one  per  cent  higher  than  the 
previous  election,  but  it  managed  to  gain  19  seats 
and  weaken  the  Liberal  opposition  considerably. 
The  popular  vote  shows  that  the  Harper  govern- 
ment's expanded  mandate  had  little  to  do  with  the 
upswing  in  support.  Rather,  it  was  the  result  of  a 
relatively  minor  shift  among  certain  regions  of  the 
electorate  disappointed  by  one  of  the  weakest  Lib- 
eral campaigns  in  recent  history,  compounded  by 
an  atrocious  voter  turnout. 

The  Conservatives  dominated  the  Western 


provinces  and  rural  parts  of  On- 
tario and  the  Maritimes;  the  Liberals 
and  New  Democrats  maintained  their 
traditional  holds  in  Toronto,  Montreal, 
Vancouver,  and  other  urban  areas  (the 
NDP  also  made  gains  in  the  north).  Though  there 
were  minor  anomalies  in  regional  trends,  like  the 
surprise  NDP  victory  in  Outremont,  nothing  much 
changed  between  this  and  previous  elections.  A 
virtual  two-party  system  exists  in  Canada:  Liberal 
and  Conservative  governments  exchange  power 
roughly  every  decade,  while  minority  and  majori- 
ty governments  are  elected  largely  due  to  regional 
strongholds. 

We  can't  ignore  the  implications  of  this  political 
stalemate.  The  Conservative  budget,  unveiled  last 
week,  was  a  hodgepodge  document,  so  counterin- 
tuitive to  Tory  ideology  that  it  risked  alienating  its 
own  support  base  (one  commentator  nicknamed 
the  Prime  Minister  "Harpo-Marx").  In  all  likeli- 
hood ,  the  Harper  government  will  last  only  a  short 
time,  offset  by  a  Liberal  Party  reinvigorated  by  a 
popular  new  leader.  The  next  election  will  likely 
produce  a  Liberal  government,  but  what  then? 

The  new  government  will  likely  be  elected 
regionally:  Quebec,  for  instance,  has  seen  an 
upsurge  of  Liberal  support  due  to  the  Prime 
Minister's  criticism  of  the  Bloc  in  the  wake  of  the 
Liberal-NDP  Coalition  agreement.  Once  again,  this 
multifaceted  society  will  be  governed  by  a  Parlia- 
ment comprising  a  mishmash  of  regional  inter- 
ests, a  diverse  patchwork  of  MPs  squabbling  over 
equalization  payments  and  status  details.  None  of 


the  parties  will  govern  with  a  na- 
tional mandate.  Splintered  provincial 
issues  will  continue  to  dominate  Cana- 
dian politics. 
If  there  is  hope,  it  lies  in  electoral  reform.  Strate- 
gic voting  and  voter  apathy  are  widespread  under 
the  current  system.  Many  citizens  cast  their  votes 
based  on  the  "lesser-of-two-evils"  principle,  espe- 
cially those  who  support  third  parties:  simply  put, 
it's  pointless  to  vote  NDP  in  Calgary-Southwest, 
just  as  it's  pointless  to  vote  for  the  Conservatives 
in  Hamilton  Centre.  The  only  way  to  justify  prin- 
cipled voting  is  the  funding  each  party  receives 
for  its  share  of  the  popular  vote — and  to  most  of 
the  electorate,  this  is  a  negligible  sum.  A  better 
electoral  system  would  balance  Canada's  regional 
differences,  ensuring  a  more  proportional  distri- 
bution of  seats  in  Parliament.  The  Mixed-Member 
Proportional  system  voted  on  in  the  last  Ontario 
Provincial  election  would  give  each  member  of  the 
electorate  two  votes:  one  for  their  preferred  local 
candidate,  and  one  for  their  preferred  governing 
party.  Though  referendums  on  such  reforms  have 
been  struck  down  in  Ontario,  British  Columbia, 
and  other  provinces,  there  has  yet  to  be  a  serious 
public  discussion  of  their  implementation  at  the 
Federal  level. 

Hopefully  Canada's  next  governing  party, 
whether  Conservative,  Liberal,  or  New  Demo- 
crat, will  attempt  to  address  problems  of  region- 
alism in  this  country  and  the  grave  threat  they 
pose  to  Canadian  unity  and  the  integrity  of  na- 
tional democracy. 
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BY  AVIVA  GERMAN 


The  Obama  administration  has  shep- 
herded in  a  new  era  of  transparency 
and  mutual  responsibility,  but  an  onslaught 
of  financial  scandal  has  threatened  to  de- 
rail the  core  message  of  his  presidency.  It 
should  come  as  no  surprise  that  mjmy  of 
his  cabinet  appointees  bring  with  them  not 
only  vast  knowledge  and  expertise,  but  a 
suitcase  full  of  tax  demons.  After  all,  they 
are  the  quintessential  Washington  insiders: 
well-connected  to  the  corruption-ridden 
establishment. 

The  dismemberment  of  President 
Obama's  cabinet  began  in  early  January, 
when  then  Commerce  Secretary-designate 
Bill  Richardson  withdrew  his  name  because 
of  a  federal  investigation  into  his  business 
dealings.  Soon  afterwards.  Treasury  Sec- 
retary Timothy  Geithner  had  his  laundry 
aired  in  the  national  media  when  it  weis  re- 
vealed that  he  had  failed  to  pay  $34,000  in 
taxes  over  the  course  of  three  years,  and 
hired  an  immigrant  housekeeper  with  il- 
legitimate paperwork.  Then  came  the  dis- 
grace of  another  high-profile  Washington 
figure:  appointed  Health  Secretary  Tom 
Daschle.  His  troubles  with  the  IRS  and  dan- 
gerously close  relationships  to  lobbyists 
and  the  health  insurance  industry  made 
it  painfully  clear  that  he  could  no  longer 
continue  his  duties  honestly  and  honour- 
ably. On  Tuesday,  he  withdrew  his  name  as 
well — and  on  that  same  day,  Chief  Perfor- 
mance Officer  Neincy  Killefer  withdrew  her 
candidacy  because  of  tetx  evasion. 

Now,  tax  cheaters  are  not  unique  to  any 
party;  freeloaders  exist  harmoniously  in 
both  Republican  and  Democratic  coteries, 
all  the  while  maintaining  cushy  govern- 
ment jobs.  What  is  perhaps  most  infuriat- 
ing about  all  this  scandal  is  the  notion  of 
a  revolving-door  syndrome,  where  politi- 
cians and  civil  servants  flow  in  and  out  of 
the  White  House  regardless  of  past  finan- 
cial transgressions  or  conflicts  of  interest 
with  the  private  sector.  Avercige  tcixpayers, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  under  constant  scru- 
tiny. Any  indiscretion  on  the  commoner's 
part  could  lead  to  stiff  penalties,  or  in  ex- 
treme cases,  jail  time. 

This  obvious  double  standard  has  been 
commonplace  for  quite  awhile.  But  in  his 
first  week  in  office,  the  president  set  forth 
stricter  laws  to  tackle  ethical  misconduct 
and  promised  to  open  up  the  White  House 
to  the  rest  of  the  country,  expanding  it  be- 
yond a  select  few.  On  the  bright  side  (if  such 
a  thing  exists),  we  are  all  bearing  witness 
to  the  humiliating  fallouts  of  administration 
officials  and  eagerly  awaiting  their  replace- 
ments. While  it  may  be  amusing  to  watch 
these  tainted  political  figures  struggle  to 
explain  themselves  in  the  public  eye,  the 
standards  are  set  even  higher  for  the  next 
cabinet  selections.  The  president's  team 
needs  to  be  a  strong,  cohesive  unit  in  order 
to  effectively  implement  economic  and  do- 
mestic policies.  It  would  be  ideal  to  bring 
more  progressive  voices  into  the  White 
House,  those  with  fewer  attachments  to 
Washington  circles — or  at  the  very  least, 
those  who  actually  pay  their  taxes. 
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MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NEURONS 


LIA  CARDARELLI 

Varsity  Staff 

Understanding  how  the  brain  works  is  one  of  the  greatest 
questions  facing  biologists  today.  Speaking  to  a  group  of  stu- 
dents and  professors,  Dr.  Bryan  Stewart  described  the  forma- 
tion of  neural  synapses,  which  is  an  interesting  step  in  brain 
development.  Dr.  Stewart  is  the  Canada  Research  Chair  in 
Molecular  Genetics  of  Neural  Communication  and  Professor 
of  Biology  at  the  University  of  Toronto  Mississauga.  His  lab  is 
interested  in  how  these  important  cellular  structures  of  the 
brain  and  central  nervous  system  originate. 

Neural  development  can  be  divided  into  a  number  of  highly 
controlled  steps.  It  starts  with  the  transformation  of  stem 
cells  into  neurons,  the  extension  of  axons  and  dendrites  into 
the  body  (two  cell  protrusions  required  for  neuron  function), 
the  recognition  of  a  target  cell  by  the  neuronal  axon,  and  fi- 
nally, the  formation  of  the  synapse,  where  communication 
takes  place.  Each  of  these  steps  is  important  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  brain  and  central  nervous  system.  Without  each 
one,  the  complex  tasks  the  brain  performs,  like  moving  mus- 
cles, would  not  be  possible. 

Communication  between  a  neuron  and  its  target  cell — a 
muscle  cell,  a  gland  cell,  or  another  neuron — requires  the 
release  of  message  molecules  known  as  neurotransmitters 
from  the  tip  of  the  neuronal  axon  into  a  junction  known  as 
the  synapse.  The  neurotransmitters  can  then  diffuse  across 
the  synapse  to  receptors  on  the  target  cell  to  effect  a  change. 
For  example,  the  release  of  neurotransmitters  at  the  neuro- 
muscular junction  (NMJ)  and  the  synapse  between  a  motor 
neuron  and  a  muscle  cell  causes  the  muscle  to  contract. 

To  determine  how  the  neuron  develops  to  form  a  complete 
and  functional  synapse  between  its  axon  and  the  target  cell, 
the  Stewart  lab  uses  the  fruit  fly  as  a  model.  The  fruit  fly  NMJ 
is  remarkably  similar  to  the  NMJ  of  other  animals,  including 
humans. 

So  how  does  the  neuron  know  when  to  make  a  synapse? 
Dr.  Stewart  believes  that  the  N-Ethylmaleimide-sensitive  fu- 
sion protein  2  (NSF2)  is  involved.  NSF2  is  a  large  protein  that 
is  ubiquitous  in  the  fly  and  is  a  member  of  the  large  family 
of  proteins  known  as  the  AAA  ATPases.  NMJs  of  fruit  flies 
that  have  mutations  in  the  NSF2  protein  display  strange  mor- 
phologies: the  NMJs  are  longer,  more  branched,  and  have  a 
characteristic  circular  pattern.  This  observation  led  to  the 
hypothesis  that  NSF2  may  be  involved  in  controlling  how  the 
synapse  forms. 

In  support  of  this,  Stewart's  group  was  able  to  show  that 
the  protein  NSF2  specifically  interacts  with  Highwire,  a  pro- 
tein known  to  be  involved  in  limiting  synaptic  development. 
Taking  a  multi-pronged  approach  involving  genetics,  immu- 
no-precipitations,  and  fluorescence  microscopy,  Stewart  be- 
lieves that  his  group  has  shown  that  NSF2  is  a  regulator  of  a 
pathway  that  leads  to  synapse  development. 

He  believes  that  NSF2  helps  the  protein  Highwire  to  per- 
form its  function  of  controlling  synapse  formation.  Highwire 
has  been  shown  to  act  at  the  top  of  a  complex  cellular  sig- 
naling pathway  that  is  responsible  for  synapse  formation. 
Highwire  actually  turns  this  pathway  down  and  prevents  syn- 


apses from  over-growing.  By  positively  regulating  Highwire, 
NSF2  may  be  important  in  keeping  synapse  growth  in  check 
and  explains  why  NMJs  with  mutant  NSF2  have  large,  disor- 
dered morphologies. 

Stewart's  group's  most  exciting  results  suggest  that  when 
the  signaling  pathway  is  turned  off,  protein  filaments  that  are 


important  for  synapse  structure  cluster  much  more  intensely 
than  synapses  that  have  normal  levels  of  pathway  activation. 
As  filament  restructuring  at  the  nerve  terminal  is  almost  cer- 
tainly important  for  the  formation  of  a  synapse,  Stewart's 
group  may  be  on  the  path  to  determining  how  the  pathway 
actually  outputs  to  the  formation  of  a  synapse. 


The  Ingenuity  Gap  of  the  21st  Century 

2009  Graham  lecturer  Kim  Vicente  speaks  about  the  relationship  between  humans  and  technology 


_   GJORGE  TCHKHARTICHVILI 

The  Graham  lecture  series  were  established 
in  1930  through  the  generosity  of  UC  alumnus 
Mr.  Neil  Graham,  with  the  aim  of  bringing  a 
visitor  of  international  importance  to  the 
University  of  Toronto  every  year.  This  year, 
our  very  own  professor  Kim  Vicente —  au- 
thor of  The  Human  Factor  and  Cognitive  Work 
Analysis,  E.W.R.  Steacie  Memorial  Fellowship 
recipient,  and  founding  director  of  the  Cogni- 
tive Engineering  Laboratory — was  invited  to 
give  his  take  on  our  technologically  advanced 
world  and  to  share  a  view  he  has  appropri- 
ately dubbed  "Human  Tech." 

The  educational  objective  in  engineering, 
according  to  professor  Vicente  is  "to  achieve 
technical  excellence."  Simply  put,  if  you  do 
not  design  for  the  real  physical  world,  things 
do  not  turn  out  so  well.  As  an  example,  con- 
sider stove  controls  and  the  ingrained  human 
tendency  to  expect  things  beside  each  other 
to  control  things  near  each  other.  If  you  have 


an  'old-school'  four-burner  stove,  however, 
this  may  not  be  the  case.  In  fact  the  very  op- 
posite is  true:  you  will  find  that  the  two  knobs 
near  each  other  control  burners  that  are  di- 
agonally separated.  According  to  professor 
Vicente,  "Once  in  a  while,  you  may  make  a 
mistake." 

Granted,  that  is  intuitive.  Yet,  as  professor 
Vicente  points  out,  the  implications  for  us 
progressing  deeper  into  the  age  of  technol- 
ogy are  great.  In  Canada,  between  11,500  and 
23,500  preventable  deaths  that  stem  from 
medical  error  owing  to  a  defunct  human-tech- 
nology interface  occur  annually.  In  the  United 
States,  $10  billion  is  spent  every  year  on  ac- 
cidents in  the  petrochemical  industry  owing 
to  inadequate  human-technology  integration. 
At  present,  human  errors  lead  to  inefficiency, 
frustration,  alienation,  and  a  failure  to  exploit 
potential  of  both  people  and  technology — and 
nobody  is  immune.  The  proper  functioning  of 
the  local  petrochemical  plant  or  nuclear  reac- 
tor, as  witnessed  by  the  Chernobyl  disaster, 


is  dependent  on  proper  human-tech  interac- 
tion. Transit  system  operations  and  avoid- 
ance of  accidents  depends  on  the  human- 
tech  interaction.  Surgical  procedures,  airline 
traffic  control  systems,  emergency  response 
systems,  and  many  other  things  in  our  day-to- 
day lives  depend  on  this  interaction,  as  well. 
Technology  now  is  far  more  complex  than  we 
have  seen  in  the  past  and  the  pace  of  change 
is  groundbreaking.  In  the  most  serious  situa- 
tions, "human  error  leads  to  threats  to  safety, 
accidents,  litigation,  clean-ups,  disasters,  in- 
juries, and  deaths." 

So  where  does  the  problem  originate?  Ac- 
cording to  professor  Vicente,  it  comes  from 
humans  adopting  one  of  two  perspectives: 
either  the  humanistic,  focusing  primarily  on 
people,  or  the  mechanistic,  focusing  on  ma- 
chines and  information  technology.  And  now 
more  than  ever,  there  exists  an  ingenuity  gap 
between  these  two  perspectives.  The  ingenu- 
ity gap  principle  was  initially  introduced  by 
Canadian  academic  Thomas  Homer-Dixon.  It 


is  as  much  a  statement  as  a  reflection  of  the 
complexity  of  problems  faced  by  our  society 
and  our  underachieving  abilities  to  solve 
them. 

Before  we  try  and  implement  solutions  we 
need  to  face  the  questions.  Assume  that  man 
and  machine  function  as  one  system.  If  you 
are  not  sure  about  this  assumption,  take  a 
moment  to  realize  how  technology-dependent 
we  are.  What  exactly  is  the  role  of  technology 
in  the  system?  And  what  is  the  role  of  people 
in  this  same  system?  Does  technology  extend 
or  replace  human  capabilities? 

There  is  no  easy  answer  to  these  questions. 
What  we  do  know  is  that  technological  prog- 
ress is  rapidly  ongoing  and  will  continue  to  do 
so.  With  that  fact  in  mind,  professor  Vicente 
extends  the  engineering  perspective  from 
achieving  technical  excellence  to  doing  so 
with  the  human  factor  in  mind:  engineering  to 
help  solve  social  problems.  After  all,  says  Vi- 
cente, "if  technology  doesn't  work  for  people, 
then  it  doesn't  work." 
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Biologists  confirm  early  Chinese  text 

U  of  T  researchers  corroborate  ancient 
records  about  the  weaponry  of  male  cricket  fighters 


SARAH  BURD 


Kevin  Judge  confirms  what  an  ancient  Chinese  text 
stated  800  years  ago  about  male  crici<et  fighting — the 
bigger  the  head,  the  better  the  fighter. 

Judge,  a  post-doctoral  researcher  at  the  University 
of  Toronto  Mississauga,  along  with  co-author  Vanessa 
Bonanno,  conducted  experiments  on  male  field  crick- 
ets Gryllus  pennsylvanicus,  test  their  hypothesis  about 
sexually-selected  male  weaponry.  They  reported  sexu- 
al dimorphism  in  head  and  mouthpart  size  and  showed 
that  males  with  larger  heads,  maxillae,  and  mandibles 
indeed  win  more  fights  against  their  male  rival  in  ag- 
gressive physical  contests.  Their  study  was  published 
in  the  December  2008  issue  of  PLoS  One,  a  journal  by 
the  Public  Library  of  Science. 

Male  crickets  fight  each  other  for  territorial  control, 
which  leads  to  greater  access  to  potential  mates.  The 
techniques  in  male  aggressive  combat  include  head- 
butting and  grappling  with  their  mouth-parts.  Cricket 
fights  have  been  a  form  of  entertainment  in  China  since 
the  Sung  dynasty  (A.D.  960-1278).  Judge  and  Bonanno's 
findings  are  not  only  a  contribution  to  the  scientific 
community,  but  also  highlight  the  Chinese  cultural  tra- 
dition of  male  cricket  fighting. 

In  nature,  male  field  crickets  defend  their  territories, 
from  which  they  sing  to  attract  females.  Responding 
to  their  song,  females  visit  that  territory  to  mate.  "The 
more  space  you  control  as  a  male,  the  more  likely  you 
are  to  attract  a  female,"  explains  Judge.  As  a  result, 
males  always  encounter  each  other  as  enemies  and  en- 
gage in  physical  combat. 

Through  a  series  of  experiments,  Judge  and  Bonanno 
were  able  to  prove  which  traits  make  a  male  cricket 
a  winner.  In  the  first  experiment,  males  were 
paired  based  on  body  size,  and  in  the  sec- 
ond, by  body  mass.  They  set  up  the 
cricket  fights  in  a  tiny  arena 
and  watched 


each  battle  unfold.  "It's  a  delicate  dance  between  the 
meeting  and  the  actual  outcome,"  says  Bonanno,  a  re- 
cent MSc  graduate,  in  a  phone  interview.  She  described 
what  went  on  in  the  arenas,  saying  "they  start  checking 
each  other  out. .  .meet  antennae.  Then  it's  a  series  of  es- 
calations. They  gyrate,  kind  of  bop  up  and  down,  lock 
mandibles,  and  with  that  they  try  to  knock  each  other 
over."  Through  these  experiments  Judge  and  Bonnano 
showed  that  between  males  increasing  differences  in 
the  size  of  weaponry  heightened  the  fighting  success  of 
the  male  with  larger  weaponry. 

Judge  made  the  link  between  his  findings  and  Chi- 
nese cricket  fighting  unintentionally.  Taking  his  advi- 
sor's advice  to  research  the  earliest  scientific  sources 
associated  with  cricket  fighting.  Judge  found  his  hy- 
pothesis "wasn't  terribly  novel."  He  elaborates  saying, 
"The  Chinese  knew  about  this  head-size  relationship 
with  fighting  ability  a  thousand  years  ago."  The  earliest 
source  he  found  was  a  work  on  cricket  fighting  by  Shia 
Szu-Tao  in  the  thirteenth  century,  stating  that  the  best 
fighters  have  large  heads.  Judge  explains  how  he  found 
himself  in  the  University  of  Toronto's  Asian  Studies 
Library  with  an  ancient  Mandarin  translator  studying 
Szu-Tao's  text,  as  reading  it  made  his  research  into  male 
cricket  fighting  "more  exciting."  He  adds,  "1  also  wanted 
the  chance  to  cite  an  800  year-old  book."  Bonanno  re- 
calls her  reaction  to  Judge's  discovery  of  the  ancient 
Chinese  sources,  asking  herself,"Can  we  prove  that  this 
information,  used  for  hundreds  of  years,  actually  has  a 
scientific  basis  to  it?" 

Making  parallels  between  science  and  culture  when 
discussing  the  ancient  Chinese  cricket  fighters  was 
natural  to  Judge.  "When  culture  approaches  [some- 
thing] with  scientific  methodology,  it  can  arrive  at 
sound  conclusions,"  he  says.  The  Chinese  discov- 
ered what  made  the  best  male  cricket  fighters 
because  "they  were  being  scientific  by... con- 
trolling for  body  size.  The  one  thing  they  weren't 
doing  was  analyzing  the  results  statistically.  They  were 
analyzing  it  more  for  anecdotes." 

Judge  and  Bonanno's  statistical  analysis  of  cricket 
fighting  paid  off.  Their  results  are  the  first  evidence  that 
the  head  and  mouthpart  size  of  field  crickets  are  under 
positive  selection  by  male-male  competition.  Cricket 
fighting  remains  a  cultural  tradition  and  popular  pas- 
time in  China.  Despite  how  ancient  Judge's  cricket 
fighting  findings  are,  he  says  he  is  still  motivated 
the  "thrill  of  discovery." 
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LONG  AND  WINDING  ROAD 

For  local  indie  rockers  Sadie  May  Crash,  Wavelength  is  the  latest  step  on  the  path  to  success 


EMILY  KELLOGG 

"Everybody  in  the  band  is  an  avid  dreamer," 
says  Alex  Pulec,  guitarist  and  songwriter  of 
Sadie  May  Crash,  whose  icaleidoscopic  sound 
is  a  mixture  of  theatrical  pop  and  60s  rock  'n' 
roll.  "We're  obsessed  with  things  that  are  sur- 
real...we  get  excited  by  things  that  are  out  of 
touch  with  reality — it's  what  we  do." 

The  members  of  Sadie  May  Crash  played  in 
different  bands  at  their  Toronto  high  school, 
but  when  each  group  fell  apart,  the  four  core 
members  were  left  searching  for  musical  coun- 
terparts. Pulec  and  his  elegant  lead  singer, 
Paige  Boy,  were  free  to  collaborate,  meeting 
up  with  bassist  Mike  McDonnell  and  drummer 
Jason  Cipparone  soon  after 

"Paige  was  one  of  the  only  people  who  lis- 
tened to  all  of  the  music  I  listened  to,"  com- 
ments Pulec  about  their  early  days.  "We  bond- 
ed over  writing  songs — it's  hard  to  find  people 
like  that.  The  two  of  us  started  writing  tons  of 
songs,  and  Mike  and  Jason  entered  the  picture 
later  on.  They're  totally  creative,  and  we  all 
put  our  own  spin  [on  the  band's  sound]." 

"The  name  comes  from  a  lot  of  things,"  he 
continues.  "We  kind  of  had  an  obsession  with 
this  fictional  entity  named  'Sadie,'  and  Paige 
just  put  the  words  together.  We'd  write  songs, 
and  we'd  want  to  play  them — but  we  were  so 
nervous.  When  people  would  ask  who  wrote 
the  songs,  we'd  say,  'Sadie — yeah,  you  don't 
know  her....'  We  like  the  element  of  unpredict- 
ability to  it,  we  don't  want  to  do  anything  that 
people  have  heard  before." 

The  band  has  come  a  long  way  since  the 
days  when  they  attributed  all  their  work  to 
an  imaginary  svengali.  Sadie  May  Crash  have 
established  themselves  as  a  force  in  the  local 
underground  scene — releasing  a  four-song 
demo,  winning  a  Toronto  Independent  Music 
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Award  last  summer,  and  headlining  the  Mod 
Club  on  New  Year's  Eve.  This  Sunday,  the 
band  celebrates  another  milestone,  playing 
the  Wavelength  Music  Series  at  Sneaky  Dee's, 
an  event  that's  considered  by  many  to  be  the 
height  of  the  independent  music  scene  in  To- 
ronto. 

"We  have  lots  of  new  songs — we're  con- 
stantly writing."  says  Pulec.  "But  we've  always 
been  focused  on  our  live  show... there's  sort  of 
a  feeling  that  you  get  addicted  to  when  you're 
standing  on  stage.  You  work,  you  put  your 
blood,  sweat,  tears,  and  energy  into  some- 
thing— and  that's  the  one  moment  when  it's 
exploding  out." 

The  creative  upstarts  recently  realized  an- 
other dream — building  their  own  rehearsal 
space.  They  took  over  an  abandoned  house 
set  for  demolition  and,  along  with  local  ex- 
perimental band  London  Parachutes,  ripped 
out  the  carpets  and  covered  the  walls  with 
surrealist  paintings.  Bursting  with  colour  and 
life,  the  space  has  become  an  artistic  haven  to 
work  and  play  music. 

"We're  kind  of  like  a  bunch  of  sponges.  Wher- 
ever we  live,  play,  or  hang  out — we  just  kind  of 
suck  everything  up,  and  then  it  oozes  out  of 
each  of  us  in  our  own  way.  We're  inspired  by 
everything  that's  circling  around  us." 

The  new  studio  might  be  the  perfect  place 
to  let  the  surreal  spin  of  their  minds  filter  into 
the  planning  of  their  debut  album — which 
Pulec  says  is  the  band's  next  step.  But  the 
demolition  date  looms,  and  bulldozers  may 
soon  crash  into  Sadie  May  Crash — but  then 
again,  they  say  that  conflict  is  the  god  of  all 
creation. 

Sadie  May  Crash  play  the  Wavelength  Music 
Series  at  Sneaky  Dee's  (431  College  Street)  this 
Sunday.  Doors  are  at  9:30  p.m. 


LOSING  IT  WITH 
THE  VIRGINS 


Lower  Manhattan  upstarts  combine  new  wave 
with  disco  in  a  very  pleasing  package 


ROB  DUFFY 

^-^^     Arts  Editor 

The  Virgins  spent  10  months  of  2008  on  the  road,  and  as  they 
embark  on  their  first  North  American  headlining  tour,  it  doesn't 
look  like  it's  going  to  slow  down  any  time  soon. 

Born  and  bred  in  Lower  Manhattan,  the  band's  sound  is  a 
relentlessly  catchy  blend  of  new  wave  and  disco  with  roots 
planted  between  CBGB's  and  Studio  54. 

"It's  the  music  that  was  around  when  we  were  kids,"  says 
guitarist  Wade  Dates  over  the  phone  from  a  stop  in  Minnesota. 
"We  liked  the  whole  white-rock  disco  thing  that  people  were 
doing  in  the  late  70s.  Bands  like  The  Kinks  and  The  Rolling 
Stones  would  just  try  and  fail  at  doing  disco,  which  we  thought 
was  cool.  But  we  also  took  a  lot  of  influence  from  what  Nile 
Rodgers  was  doing  in  the  80s  with  the  band  Chic." 

The  Virgins  were  conceived  on  a  photo  shoot  in  Mexico  when 
uber-hip  New  York  photographer  Ryan  McGinley  introduced 
Gates  to  frontman  Donald  Cumming.  The  pair  got  to  talking 
about  their  various  musical  projects,  and  the  band  was  born. 

But  Gates  insists  that  modeling  was  never  his  dream.  "That's 
the  one  and  only  time  I've  ever  done  that,  and  if  anything  it's 
just  cemented  the  fact  that  I  hate  getting  my  photo  taken." 

Gates,  Cumming,  and  bassist  Nick  Zarin-Ackerman  played 
together  for  a  year  without  a  drummer  before  Atlantic  Records 
caught  wind  of  their  performances  at  downtown  Manhattan 
parties  and  quickly  signed  them.  They  immediately  held  ex- 
haustive auditions  to  find  a  drummer,  finally  settling  upon  Erik 
Ratensperger. 


From  there  they  marched  into  the  studio,  enlisting  celebrat- 
ed hit-maker  Sam  Hollander  (Gym  Class  Heroes,  Boys  Like 
Girls)  to  transform  the  bedroom  demos  of  their  first  EP  into 
the  glossy,  radio-friendly  pop  of  their  self-titled  full-length. 

"Everyone  had  been  telling  us  to  do  the  gritty,  downtown 
rock  thing,  and  we  thought,  that's  been  done  so  many  times, 
especially  over  the  last  ten  years.  Let's  go  with  the  radio  guy. 
Let's  not  go  with  the  guy  who  records  everything  lo-fi.  Who- 
ever is  the  biggest  guy  [out  there],  let's  go  with  that  guy." 

"He  brought  a  lot  to  the  table.  There  was  a  lot  of  butting 
heads — it's  harder  to  work  with  a  guy  who  has  his  own  vision. 
There  were  a  lot  of  cooks  in  the  kitchen,  but  in  a  totally  posi- 
tive way." 

Gnce  the  band  had  found  their  signature  sound,  their  cre- 
ativity began  to  take  off. 

"We  kind  of  flourished  in  the  studio,"  says  Gates.  "'Teen  Lov- 
ers' was  written  on  the  spot.  The  song  was  done  in  22  hours. 
Donald  and  Nick  had  this  idea  of  doing  a  Latin  thing — it  started 
as  a  Gloria  Estefan  song,  but  it  totally  didn't  end  up  that  way." 

Instead,  with  its  breezy  yacht-rock  vibe  and  a  sweeping  cho- 
rus hook,  "Teen  Lovers"  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  album's 
most  irresistible  tracks. 

With  their  debut  album  complete,  the  boys  got  a  massive 
boost  in  exposure  from  an  unlikely  source — the  CW's  glam- 
ourously  vapid  teen  drama  Gossip  Girl.  In  a  twist  of  fate,  the 
band  and  the  soap  opera  turned  out  to  be  a  perfect  combina- 
tion. 

Tunes  like  "Rich  Girls"  and  "She's  Expensive"  document  ca- 
sual romances  with  vain  heiresses,  and  the  album's  subject 


matter  fits  Gossip  Girl  so  well,  it's  almost  as  if  The  Virgins  had 
been  specifically  commissioned  for  Serena  van  der  Woodsen 
and  Blair  Waldorf. 

"It  was  really  random,"  says  Gates.  "When  someone  first 
told  us  about  it,  we  thought  it  was  the  Gilmore  Girls,  so  we 
were  kind  of  weirded  out.  Gnce  someone  explained  it  to  us, 
we  thought,  'Gh,  that's  awesome  and  stupid  and  the  right  kind 
of  weird.  It's  a  show  about  young  kids  that  are  rich  and  take 
drugs — sign  me  up!'" 

"1  remember  the  7u;(7;g/!/-looking  kid  (the  brooding  Chuck 
Bass)  was  listening  to  'Rich  Girls'  while  he  was  really  bummed 
out.  That  was  the  most  random  thing  I've  ever  seen.  But  they 
had  him  listening  to  it  on  his  iPod,  [portraying  that]  this  char- 
acter likes  this  band,  which  1  thought  was  pretty  cool." 

But  life  has  funny  way  of  mirroring  art,  and  Gates  confides 
that  he  too  has  experience  with  a  debutante  from  the  Upper 
East  Side. 

"1  dated  a  girl  that  lived  on  105th  and  5th  when  I  used  to  live 
on  13th  and  5th.  1  used  to  ride  my  bike  all  the  way  up  to  her 
house.  I  was  so  tired  that  I  used  to  fall  asleep  every  day  and 
she  broke  up  with  me." 

Does  Gates  imagine  the  band  will  call  Lower  Manhattan 
home  forever? 

"We're  gonna  move  to  Nice  and  wear  straw  hats.  That's  the 
plan,  but  not  until  we're  well  into  our  60s." 

The  Virgins  play  the  El  Mocambo  (464  Spadina)  tonight  with 
Lissy  Trullie  andAnya  Marina.  Tickets  are  $12.50  at  Ticketmas- 
ter  and  Rotate  This. 
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URINETOWN  A  COMEDIC  WHIZ 

UC  Follies  brings  potty  jokes  up  from  the  lowest  common  denominator 


SHOSHANAWASSER 
Associate  Arts  Editor 


A  Port-a-Potty  was  placed  con- 
spicuously outside  Hart  House  this 
week,  hiding  a  pleasant  surprise 
for  all  who  dared  to  venture  inside. 
Inside  the  stall  awaited  free  tickets 
to  Urinetown,  the  2009  UC  Follies 
production  opening  tonight  at  Hart 
House  Theatre. 

The  annual  University  College 
musical  is  a  tradition  dating  back  to 
the  1920s.  According  to  director  Neil 
Silcox,  "people  have  really  come  to 
expect  a  quality  production  from 
the  Follies."  Silcox,  who  recently 
played  Edgar  in  Hart  House's  King 
Lear,  is  one  of  the  few  professionals 
in  a  cast  comprised  largely  of  U  of 
T  students.  Adds  Andrew  Knowl- 
ton,  who  stars  in  the  role  of  Bobby 
Strong,  "It's  a  great  match  between 
those  who  are  experienced  in  the 
world  of  theatre  and  those  who  are 
just  getting  started.  It  creates  a  re- 
ally great  energy." 

Of  course,  a  certain  vivacity  is 
required  to  pull  off  a  piece  like  Uri- 
netown. "It's  a  fun,  hum-able  script," 
explains  Knowlton.  "Every  song  is 
an  homage  to  a  different  musical, 
from  Miss  Saigon  to  Les  Miserables. 
But  at  the  same  time,  it's  meant  to 
be  a  satire  of  the  musical  genre." 
Whereas  musical  theatre  tends  to 
take  itself  seriously,  the  self-dep- 
recating Urinetown  isn't  afraid  to 
make  fun  of  itself. 


The  story  centers  on  a  village  in 
which  a  prolonged  drought  has  led 
the  government  to  outlaw  private 
toilets.  When  the  corrupt  Urine 
Good  Company  intervenes  to  create 
a  pay-per-use  public  washroom,  the 
right  to  pee  becomes  a  privilege: 
those  who  refuse  to  pay  for  toilet 


access  are  shipped  off  to  a  faraway, 
unknown  colony  called  Urinetown. 
Citizens  are  left  wondering  how 
they  will  possibly  be  able  to  relieve 
themselves  from  the  dire  situation. 

"Clearly,  there  are  lots  of  built- 
in  jokes  about  urine,"  laughs  Sil- 
cox. "But  while  we  could  stick  with 


sophomoric  gags,  we're  aiming  for 
smarter  sense  of  humour  So,  when 
the  occasional  lowbrow  joke  comes 
up,  it's  much  more  effective." 

The  farce  of  the  play  owes  much 
to  the  Neo-Futurist  theatre  troupe 
that  first  produced  Urinetown  in 
2001.  This  Chicago  group  aimed  for 


honesty  and  modernity  above  all, 
and  Urinetown  fit  in  perfectly  with 
their  values. 

"This  could  be  a  true  musical, 
set  in  the  real  world,"  explains  Sil- 
cox. "There's  no  Hollywood  feel. 
The  'bad'  characters  aren't  entirely 
bad,  but  the  'good'  ones  aren't  quite 
good  either" 

Although  Urinetown  mines  the 
hilarity  of  a  world  gone  topsy-turvy 
over  bladder  concerns,  it  also  pres- 
ents a  warning  to  where  society 
may  be  headed.  The  concept  of  a 
water  shortage  rings  true  against 
current  unease  regarding  limited 
resources  and  sustainability.  "We 
do  want  people  to  think  about  en- 
vironmentalism,"  explains  Silcox, 
"but  we  also  want  them  to  have  fun. 
It's  a  really  fun  show." 

A  fun  show,  but  not  necessarily 
comprised  entirely  of  light  themes: 
Urinetown  also  delves  into  issues  of 
corporate  abuse  and  citizen  rebel- 
lion, climaxing  on  a  less-than-happy 
note.  Will  Silcox 's  lighthearted  ap- 
proach translate  well  to  the  story? 

"I'm  enjoying  the  chance  to  play 
it  'schmakedy,'  to  play  it  big,"  at- 
tests Naomi  Skwarna,  acting  in  the 
part  of  Soupy  Sue.  Accordingly,  if 
Urinetown  is  fun  for  the  actors,  it's 
bound  to  be  a  whiz  for  the  audience 
as  well. 

Urinetown  runs  at  Hart  House  the- 
atre tonight  through  February  14  at 
8pm.  Tickets  are  $14  for  students. 
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A  Journey  to  the  Soul 
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Neshama  Carlebach 

Free  Concert  at  Hart  House  Music  Room 
7  Hart  House  Circle 
Monday,  February  9,  2009 
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THE  EMPTY  BANDWAGON 

EVEN  WITH  A  RECORD  SIX  SUPER  BOWL  CHAMPIONSHIPS  UNDER  THEIR  BELT 
THE  PITTSBURGH  STEELERS  DON'T  INSPIRE  LOVE  (OR  HATE)  AMONGST  NEW  FANS 


CHARLES TRAPUNSKI 

 Associate  Sports  Editor  

When  the  New  York  Giants  upset  the 
heavily  favoured  New  England  Patri- 
ots during  Super  Bowl  XLIl,  football 
fans  all  seemed  to  speak  in  unison. 
But  none  seemed  to  say  "Hooray  for 
the  Giants!"  aside  from  the  immedi- 


Teach  English 
Overseas 


TESOL/TESL  Teacher  Training 
Certification  Courses 

•  Intensive  60-Hour  Program 

•  Classroom  management  Techniques 

•  Detailed  Lesson  Planning 

•  ESL  Skills  Development 

>  Comprehensive  Teaching  Materials 

•  Interactive  Teaching  Practicom 

•  Internationally  Recognized  Certificate 

•  Teacher  Placement  Service 

•  Money  Back  Guarantee  Included 

•  Thousands  of  Satisfied  Students 


OXFORD  SEMINARS 
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ate  families  of  the  players  such  as 
the  quarterback's  brother,  sitting  in 
the  press  box.  The  messages  were 
"Patriots  suck,"  "18-1,  So  much  for 
the  perfect  season,"  and  "Take  that, 
cheaters."  Yet,  if  the  New  England 
Patriots  had  won  Super  Bowl  XLll, 
the  consensus  among  fans  prob- 
ably would  have  been  "Patriots 
rule,"  "19-0.  A  perfect  season,"  and 
"What  cheating?" 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  Super 
Bowl  XLIll,  the  Pittsburgh  Steelers 
managed  to  eke  out  a  victory  in  a 
game  they  were  expected  to  domi- 
nate, the  consensus  among  fans 
was,  "Wow,  what  a  well  played  game. 
It  could  have  gone  either  way.  We  are 
not  ecstatic  that  the  Steelers  won, 
nor  are  we  exceptionally  unhappy 
either."  There  were  a  few  dissenting 
voices,  but  those  were  mostly  from 
fans  that  had  bet  large  amounts  of 
money  on  the  Arizona  Cardinals 
winning  the  game  outright,  and  per- 
haps residents  of  Pittsburgh  and  the 
surrounding  areas.  While  there  are 
diehard  Steelers  fanatics,  nobody 
new  is  jumping  on  the  bandwagon. 

The  Pittsburgh  Steelers  have  now 
won  six  Super  Bowls,  more  than  any 
other  team.  In  the  other  three  major 
sports,  the  teams  that  have  won  the 
most  championships  are  the  Mon- 
treal Canadiens,  Boston  Celtics,  and 
of  course,  the  New  York  Yankees. 
The  teams  that  have  won  the  second 
most  championships  are  the  To- 
ronto Maple  Leafs,  Los  Angeles  Lak- 


After  the  Stealers'  sixth  Super  Bowl  win,  will  more  fans  wave  the 
Terrible  Towel? 


ers,  and  the  St.  Louis  Cardinals  (the 
Boston  Red  Sox  are  third,  despite  an 
eighty-six  year  break).  For  casual 
fans,  it  is  extremely  likely  that  one  of 
the  aforementioned  teams  is  either  a 
favourite,  or  a  least  favourite. 

Pittsburgh  was  previously  tied 
for  the  most  Super  Bowls  with  the 
Dallas  Cowboys  and  San  Francisco 
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LOOKING  FOR  EGG  DONOR 

East  Asian,  Less  than  30  years  old,  Hazel 
eyes.  Black  hair.  No  known  genetic  dis- 
orders, Good  health,  drug  free.  Email: 
bloom.lily@yahoo.com 

ARE  YOU  AN  UNDERGRADUATE 
STUDENT  CURRENTLY  EXPERIENCING 
MENTAL  HEALTH  ISSUES? 

If  so,  you  are  invited  to  participate  in  a 
study  of  the  experiences  of  students  with 
mental  health  issues  at  U  of  T.  As  a  partic- 
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ARE  YOU  A  STUDENT  WITH 
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ONE  FOCUS  TOTAL  SUCCESS  coach- 
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49ers.  Unlike  the  Steelers,  these 
teams  are  often  loathed  by  football 
fans,  but  also  have  many  supporters, 
especially  among  female  fans,  like 
Jessica  Simpson  and  Cameron  Diaz's 
"Mary".  Why  are  the  Steelers,  the 
franchise  with  the  most  champion- 
ships, not  considered  part  of  sport's 
true  elite? 

It  may  be  the  location.  In  most 
sports,  the  largest  media  markets 
feature  the  most  popular  teams: 
New  York,  Los  Angeles,  Boston,  and 
Toronto.  While  many  NFL  players 
were  born  in  and  around  Pittsburgh, 
many  fans  simply  feel  sorry  for  the 


city.  The  hockey  team  is  seriously 
slumping.  As  for  the  Pirates,  the  MLB 
held  the  All-Star  Game  in  Pittsburgh 
twice  in  ten  years  to  attract  fans, 
which  did  not  work.  Sixteen  straight 
losing  seasons  have  not  helped  ei- 
ther. Since  all  Pittsburgh  teams  wear 
black  and  yellow,  they  seem  to  blend 
together  in  pathos. 

The  Pittsburgh  Steelers  do  not 
feature  a  player  that  transcends  the 
team,  like  Kobe  Bryant  in  basketball 
or  Alex  Rodriguez  in  baseball.  There 
are  just  a  bunch  of  solid  character 
guys  on  the  team,  like  quarterback 
Ben  Roethlisberger,  who  recovered 
from  a  motorcycle  crash,  and  wide 
receiver  Mines  Ward,  who  played  the 
Super  Bowl  with  a  sprained  MCL. 
James  Harrison,  the  linebacker  that 
ran  the  ball  back  100  yards,  was  cut 
many  times  early  in  his  career,  and 
almost  retired  to  become  a  veteri- 
narian. Standing  in  opposition  to  the 
coach  of  the  New  England  Patriots, 
lightning  rod  of  controversy  Bill 
Belichick,  the  worst  thing  that  can 
be  said  about  Pittsburgh  Steelers 
coach  Mike  Tomlln  is  that  he  resem- 
bles actor  Omar  Epps.  The  Steelers 
have  likable  players,  but  this  doesn't 
necessarily  translate  into  a  likeable 
team.  Pittsburgh  is  famous  for  its 
defense,  and  while  defense  wins 
championships,  it  doesn't  win  over 
the  fans. 

While  other  teams  get  the  glory 
and  the  abuse,  the  Pittsburgh  Steel- 
ers win  championships.  In  the  last 
four  years,  seven  different  teams 
have  made  it  to  the  Super  Bowl. 
The  only  team  to  make  it  twice  is 
the  Pittsburgh  Steelers,  winning  the 
big  game  both  times.  While  the  fans 
wave  terrible  towels,  this  is  one  ter- 
rific team. 


Scarborough  Campus  Students' 
Union  (SCSU)  Executive  Elections 

Come  out  and  Vote  on  February 
4, 5,  &  6  for  your  new  Executives. 

Voting  will  take  place 
in  the  Student  Centre 

For  more  information  or  a  nomination  package  visit: 

www.scsu.ca/elections 

or  drop  by  the  SCSU  office  in  the  Student  Centre 
at  University  of  Toronto  Scarborough 
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MATTMcKAY 

Associate  Sports  Editor 


Prior  to  this  year,  sport  enthusiasts  fiddling 
with  their  kits  or  modifying  their  apparatuses 
used  to  only  dream  about  what  they  could 
come  up  with  if  they  could  only  improve  X,  Y, 
and  Z  on  their  equipment. 

Then  came  the  great  Gatsbys. 

David  Sainsbury,  philanthropist  and  share- 
holder of  the  United  Kingdom's  third  largest 
supermarket  chain,  Sainsbury's,  founded 
the  Gatsby  Charitable  Foundation  in  1967. 
The  foundation  funds  several  areas  of  scien- 
tific research,  including  sports  engineering 
through  its  Gatsby  Innovation  Awards. 

In  partnership  with  Loughborough  Univer- 
sity's Sport  Technology  Institute,  the  awards 
are  designed  to  give  lone  inventors  and  small 
businesses  in  the  U.K.  the  resources  to  help 
advance  their  products  and  prototypes 
through  S400,000  in  funds  and  access  to  the 
institute's  expertise  and  test  facilities. 

"Sport  tends  to  attract  that  kind  of  curious 
mind.  But  many  people  simply  don't  have  the 
formal  skills  or  business  acumen  to  take  what 
is  a  good  idea  and  make  that  a  commercial 
reality,"  said  professor  Mike  Caine,  the  insti- 
tute's director. 

The  four  winning  products  and  designs 
from  the  inaugural  Gatsby  Innovation  Awards 
held  in  May  2008  included  a  new  putter  grip 
that  helps  golfers  achieve  better  putting  ac- 
curacy, a  portable  hydration  monitor  that 
displays  the  body's  hydration  level  in  real 
time  during  exercise,  and  heated  goalkeeper 
gloves  which  keep  hands  warm  during  chilly 
conditions. 

PGA  Coach  Philip  Gazeley  started  on  his 
product  four  years  ago,  originally  trying  to 
design  a  new  putter  head. 

Gazeley  figured  that  finding  a  way  to  get 
the  putter  head  to  go  back  straighter,  rather 
than  on  £m  arc,  could  possibly  benefit  the 
golfer.  After  speaking  to  engineers  and  design 
consultants,  he  found  that  by  changing  the 
grip  instead  and  making  it  twice  as  wide,  he 
achieved  his  desired  result  of  reducing  the 
rotation  of  the  putter  head  during  putts. 

"1  realized  if  you  put  your  thumbs  together, 
your  shoulders  automatically  stayed  on  line 
and  [your]  hips  and  feet  and  everything  all 
stayed  together,"  said  Gazeley.  "It  would  ar- 
rest the  rotation  of  the  putter  face  potentially 
making  putting  more  accurate  cind  easy." 

That's  all  right  in  theory,  but  in  order  to 
prove  it  scientifically,  Gazeley  needed  the 
help  of  the  Gatsby  grant,  which  awarded  him 
access  to  Loughborough's  state-of-the-art 
testing  facilities  to  prove  his  new  grip  worked 
beyond  a  scientific  doubt. 

Although  Gazeley  doesn't  have  the  final  re- 
port, early  results  are  in  his  favour.  Caine  and 
his  colleagues  successfully  measured  sub- 
stantially different  changes  in  foot  pressure 
when  using  Gazeley's  thicker  grip  in  compari- 
son to  standard  sized  grips,  and  were  able 
measure  accuracy  through  a  range  of  differ- 
ent lengths  of  putts. 

"We  have  taken  an  array  of  competitive 
golfers  right  up  to  the  top  standard  and  con- 
sistently across  the  group  you're  able  to  mea- 
sure an  improvement,"  said  Caine. 

PGA  stars  like  Colin  Montgomerie,  Miguel 
Jimenez,  and  Shingo  Katayama  currently  use 
the  grip.  Gazeley  believes  thousands  of  golf- 
ers worldwide  are  using  it. 


PGA  coach  Philip  Gazeley  invented  a  new  putter  grip  that  improves 
golfers'  putting  accuracy.  It  was  one  of  the  four  winning  designs  at  last 
May's  Gatsby  Innovation  Awards. 


"It's  nice  to  take  an  idea  through  to  the  fin- 
ish," said  Gazeley.  "You  know  we've  proved 
our  point  and  so  hopefully  we  release  [the  fi- 
nal Loughborough  report]  in  the  next  couple 
of  months  for  everyone  to  see." 

In  contrast,  Leon  Marsh's  portable  hy- 
dration monitor  and  Darren  Heyes'  heated 
goalkeeping  glove  inventions  didn't  arrive  in 
Loughborough's  lab  with  a  successful  track 
record  like  Gazeley's  putter  grip. 

Marsh  came  up  with  his  idea  in  his  final  year 
at  Brunei  University  in  Uxbridge,  England, 
while  completing  his  design  degree.  For  one 
of  his  final  projects  he  had  to  develop  a  new 
product,  or  try  and  improve  an  existing  one. 

He  came  up  with  his  idea  after  a  workout  at 
Brunei's  gym  when  we  saw  someone  bring  a 
bottle  of  water  into  a  sauna.  He  started  think- 
ing about  how  much  water  one  should  drink 
to  get  re-hydrated  after  a  sweaty  workout  fol- 
lowed by  a  steam. 

"1  just  thought  that's  worth  looking  into  to 
see  if  there's  anything  available  to  do  some- 
thing like  that,"  said  Marsh. 

After  extensive  research.  Marsh  established 


that  his  idea  was  original.  He  then  spent  the 
next  four  years  developing  his  portable  hy- 
dration monitor.  His  design  works  by  having 
a  temperature  sensor  that  goes  into  the  ear  to 
measure  the  subject's  core  body  temperature. 
Changes  in  the  measured  core  body  tempera- 
ture are  used  to  calculate  hydration  level  by  a 
processor  within  a  wristwatch,  displayed  onto 
the  watch  for  the  subject  to  see. 

Before  he  had  heard  of  their  Gatsby  awards, 
Marsh  presented  his  first  prototype  to  Lough- 
borough University,  but  found  during  its  trials 
that  it  was  not  robust  enough  to  yield  the  re- 
sults needed  so  that  he  could  present  it  to  a 
manufacturer. 

Marsh  needed  funding  for  another  proto- 
type, and  a  government  grant  had  just  been 
pulled. 

Luckily,  he  had  a  positive  initial  contact  with 
Loughborough. 

"1  was  just  catching  up  with  them  and  asking 
if  they  knew  of  any  grants  around  them,  and 
it  just  so  happened  they  did  have  the  Gatsby 
grant  in  place  at  that  time,"  said  Marsh.  "So  1 
applied  and  was  successful,  fortunately." 


As  for  Heyes,  after  a  long  career  in 
fessional  soccer  as  a  goalkeeper  playing  for 
clubs  such  as  Sheffield  United  and  Notting- 
ham Forest,  he  attended  Nottingham  Trent 
University  where  he  gained  qualifications  in 
sports  science  and  marketing.  He  now  runs  a 
successful  soccer  coaching  business  for  goal- 
keepers called  Katz  Keepers. 

One  night  with  another  former  goalkeeper, 
Ian  Andrews,  Heyes  brainstormed,  trying  to 
come  up  with  solutions  to  problems  faced 
while  playing.  Initially,  they  researched 
foams  being  for  keeper's  gloves  but  figured 
they  couldn't  take  it  any  further.  Heyes  re- 
called the  cold  English  nights  that  froze  his 
hands  and  feet,  making  it  difficult  to  catch  a 
soccer  ball. 

"We  wanted  to  look  at  the  physiology  be- 
hind it  ...  So  we  tried  to  incorporate  some- 
thing that  kept  your  hands  warm  [by  aiding 
blood  flow]  while  improving  your  perfor- 
mance as  well,"  said  Heyes. 

Before  winning  his  Gatsby,  Heyes  went  to 
a  colleague  who  had  just  finished  a  product 
design  degree  at  Aston  University  in  Birming- 
ham to  look  at  different  glove  designs,  logos, 
and  shapes,  seeing  how  he  could  incorpo- 
rate a  heating  system.  The  final  design  was 
so  good  that  it  ended  up  winning  a  product 
design  award  at  the  university. 

Over  the  next  five  years,  Heyes  and  his 
partners  used  every  penny  from  their  gocil- 
keeping  camps  to  fund  their  glove  proto- 
type. They  initially  tested  at  John  Moores 
University  in  Liverpool,  and  received  posi- 
tive results. 

"It  [showed]  some  sort  of  significant  dif- 
ference on  your  hand,"  said  Heyes. 

But  Heyes  looked  at  running  another 
three  or  four  goalkeeping  camps  to  fund  fur- 
ther testing.  The  money  and  progress  on  the 
glove  came  in  slowly,  making  it  very  difficult 
on  them. 

Then,  while  Heyes  was  head  of  youth  de- 
velopment and  goalkeeping  coach  at  Notts 
County  Football  Club  (the  oldest  Football 
league  in  the  world)  in  England,  one  of  the 
parents  who  worked  at  Loughborough  told 
Heyes  about  the  Gatsby  awards. 

"We  spent  our  last  SI, 500-52,000  that  we 
had  to  make  a  prototype  just  to  get  to  our 
pitch  for  the  Gatsby.  Sort  of  all-or-nothing 
for  us,  really,"  said  Heyes.  "It's  very  difficult 
when  you  spend  money  on  an  idea  you're  not 
sure  is  going  to  work.  Especially  if  you  have 
money." 

It  took  Heyes  six  long  years  to  get  from  the 
original  idea  to  where  he  is  now,  awaiting  his 
results  from  Loughborough. 

"Rome  wasn't  built  in  a  day  was  it?  But  the 
Gatsby 's  moved  it  along  considerably  [...]  in 
the  last  six  months,"  said  Heyes. 

Heyes  and  Marsh  envision  a  strong  trans- 
ferability of  their  products  to  other  areas. 
Marsh  sees  possible  applications  in  the 
medical  field  for  his  hydration  monitor  as  the 
most  accurate  current  way  to  assess  hydra- 
tion involves  invasive  tests  in  a  controlled 
laboratory.  Heyes  believes  his  heated  gloves 
will  have  use  in  other  sports  such  as  football, 
skiing,  cycling,  and  sailing. 

As  for  what  it's  like  turning  their  ideas  into 
reality,  Gazeley  sums  it  up  best  with  an  old 
English  saying:  "From  little  acorns  oak  trees 
will  grow.  Very,  very  difficult  if  you  haven't 
got  that  sort  of  major  funding  to  prove  things 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt." 
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DIVERSIONS 


The  Varsity 


DINOSAUR  COMICS  By  Ryan  North 


You're  thinking  too  Annerican. 
— University  College 

Professor  {discussing  the  poetry  of  John  Wilmot  and  Aphra 
Behn):  There  is  an  entire  genre  dedicated  to  the  subject  of 
premature  ejaculation... 

— British  Literature 

Student:  Do  we  have  to  write  our  names  on  the  exam? 
Professor:  That  was  a  really  stupid  question. 
—HIS  242 

{Cell phone  starts  ringing  during  a  lecture.) 
Professor  Lam:  Turn  off  that  diabolical  machine! 

— Calculus  Class 

Determined  Dude:  If  Barack  Obama  had  stopped  trying 
two  months  ago,  he  would  have  never  been  president.  If 
Thomas  Edison  had  stopped  trying,  he  would  have  never 
found  America. 

— St  George  Campus 

Girl  {to  friend):  Would  you  judge  me  if  I  wore  tights? 
—St.  Michael's  College 


Here  are  some  things  that 
are  joyous! 


Puppies  I 
And  little 
birds  with 
tiny  ADORABLE 
wi ngs ! 


And  then  throw 
bow  in  her  hair 
the  birds,  ooh 
balloon  that's 

\ 


3oy  has  been  distilled  into  a 
gaseous  resource!    And  everyon 
nappy  that  it's  basically  infi 
v>/e  all  keep  being  ioyous,  and 
balloons  keep  getting  more  ful 
^       when  they  pop, 
with  a  bang, 
but  rather 
with  the 
i  ntimate 
sound  of 
lover's  sigh 
at  the 
end  of 
rousing 
session 

of  SEXUAL 
CONGRESS 


in  a  happy  little  girl  with  a 
to  play  with  the  puppies  and 
And  give  her  a  bright  blue 
printed  with  the  words, 
"Congratulations  everyone, 
on  curing  all  diseases!" 

And  another  one  that 
says  "we  all  get  to 
live  forever  now! ' 


her  THIRD  balloon 


says  Also 
we  replaced 
hate. . .  with 

NUGGLES 


useful 
e' s  so 
nite. 
our 
1. 

s  not 


WARNING:  THAT  IS  NOT 
APPROPRIATE 
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M  Varsity 
Open  House 

This  Friday,  Canada's  largest  student  newspaper  is  opening 
its  doors  to  the  student  body.  Wanna  get  involved? 
Stop  by  The  Vdrsity's  open  house  to  meet  our  editors! 

Friday,  February  6th 
21  Sussex,  2nd  floor 
2:30  to  5  p.m. 

Free  food  and  refreshments  m\\  be  served. 


programming 


The  University  of  Toronto  Students'  Union  is  holding  its  Spring  2009  Elections  to  fill  the 
following  positions:   


Division  I 

Victoria  CSl^' 
University  College 
Innis  College 
St.  Michael's  College 
^jSlew  College 
Trinity  College 
Woodsworth  College 
Toronto  School  of  Theology 
At-Large  Arts  &  Science 

Division  II 

Faculty  of  Music 
Faculty  of  Dentistry 
Faculty  of  Nursing 
Faculty  of  Medicine 
Faculty  of  Pharmacy 
Faculty  of  Law 
Faculty  of  Engineering 
Faculty  of  Physical  Education 
At-Large  Professional  Faculty 

Division  III' 

Mississauga  campus 

Executive 

President 

Vice  President  Internal  s  Services 
'  Vice  President  Equity 

Vice  President  External 
^Vice  President  University  Affairs 

•  erase  aopotriiM  lo  ir«  Boarc  of  Oifectfx'j  o<  'he  UTMSU 


1                              IMPORTANT  DATES:  I 

Election  Nominations  (All 
Positions) 

Monday,  February  1 6  at  9:00  to  Friday,  February  27  at 
17:00 

Election  Campaign  Period 

Monday,  Marcti  2  at  8:00  to  Thursday,  March  12  at 
19:00 

Election  Voting  Period 

Tuesday,  March  10  at  9:00  to  Thursday,  March  12  at 
19:00 

Election  Results 

Monday,  March  1 5 

Referenda  Application 

Monday,  February  16  at  9:00  to  Friday,  February  27  at 
17:00 

Referenda  Campaigning 

Monday,  March  2  at  8:00  to  Thursday,  March  12  at 
19:00 

Referenda  Voting 

Tuesday,  March  10  at  9:00  to  Thursday,  March  12  at 
19:00 

Referenda  Results 

Monday,  March  ^5::iSiiMiiSMiM^m^M^^M»t!i^M^M 

Nomination  Pick-up  and  Drop-off  Locations: 


St.  George  campus: 

1 2  Hart  House  Circle 

hours:  Monday  -  Friday,  9:00  to  1 7:00 


Mississauga  campus: 
UTMSU  Office 

UTM  Student  Centre,  Room  100 
hours:  Monday  -  Friday,  9:00  to  1 2:30, 
13:30  to  17:00 


To  run  for  a  position,  pick  up  a  nomination  package  during  the  nomination  period  at  the 
UTSU  office.  Please  keep  in  mind  the  dates  and  deadlines. 

For  more  information,  visit  our  Students'  Union  website  at  www.utsu.ca  or  contact  the 
Chief  Returning  Officer  at  cro(a)utsu.ca. 

Rease  note  that,  at  the  time  of  this  publication,  "Unrversity  of  Toronto  Students'  Union"  anid/or  "U.T.S.U-"  refers  to  the  Students'  Administrative  Council  of  the 
Univefsity  ol  Toronto,  Inc.  {'SAC"). 
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RECOMMENDED  READING 

Check  out  our  pull-out  love  &  Sex  supplement  for  personal  essays,  advice,  and  everything  else  in  between  the  sheets 


theVARSHY 


Thursday,  February  12,  2009 

What  do 
you 
f***ing 
hate? 


UTSU  invites  gripes 
at  town  hall 


DAN  EPSTEIN 

Varsity  Staff 

"I  HATE  THIS  F***ING  SCHOOL!" 
UTSU  bets  you've  thought  that  at 
some  time  or  other,  and  held  a  town 
hall  Tuesday  to  get  specifics.  UTSU 
got  what  it  asked  for:  roughly  40  stu- 
dents showed  up  for  a  spirited  ses- 
sion. The  most  pervasive  complaint, 
ironically,  turned  out  to  be  a  lack 
of  communication.  John,  a  history 
student,  summed  it  up:  "1  never  find 
out  about  these  things.  Maybe  a  lot 
of  these  problems  would  be  solved 
if  the  UTSU  or  maybe  the  university 
in  general  were  to  rethink  how  in- 
formation gets  to  us." 

Students  also  aired  grievances 
about  sustainability,  poor  repre- 
sentation of  international  students, 
the  career  centre,  inadequate  desk 
space  at  Robarts  after  hours,  and 
the  high  price  of  club  space.  Belly- 
aching over  food  on  campus  drew 
applause  from  the  whole  room. 

One  student  described  "toxic" 
relationships  between  students 
and  professors  and  said  that  high 
workloads  lead  to  bad  relations  and 
poor  learning.  Rohan,  an  electrical 
engineering  student,  suggested  ad- 
vocacy for  students  when  dealing 
with  professors. 

Discussion  also  turned  to  the  lack 
of  awareness  about  the  Ombudsper- 
son's  office,  which  offers  advice  and 
assistance  with  complaints  unre- 
solved through  regular  university 
channels. 

UTSU  itself  drew  some  pointed 
criticisms.  Karen  Cao  had  a  whole 
list:  "1  hate  the  fact  that  our  student 
union  could  not  negotiate  a  UPass; 
I  hate  the  fact  that  we  can't  opt  out 
of  our  health  care  coverage,"  she 
said. 

"I  hate  the  fact  that  our  student 
union  was  voted  in  by  13  per  cent 
voter  turn  out.  1  hate  that  the  UTSU 
did  not  effectively  publicize  last 
year's  election,  resulting  in  the 
fact  that  every  single  UTSU  exec 
on  right  now  did  not  run  against  a 
single  candidate  except  for  Sandy." 

"There  is  one  thing  that  dropped 
this  year,  and  that  is  club  money," 
said  Mueen,  a  member  of  the  Mus- 
lim Students  Association.  UTSU's 

SEE 'HATE' -PG  5 


University  of  Toronto's  Student  Newspaper  Since  1880 


Vol.  CXXIX,  No.  37 


New  rez  boots  Engineering 
student  groups 


U  of  Twill  lease 
College  Street 
property  to  private 
developers 


SAMYA  KULLAB 

Varsity  Staff 


Student  groups  are  facing  removal 
from  yet  another  space  on  campus  af- 
ter the  Academic  Board  declared  the 
university's  property  on  245  College 
Street  as  "surplus."  Following  Govern- 
ing Council's  rubber  stamp  on  March 
4,  U  of  T  plans  to  lease  the  building 
to  a  private  developer  to  build  a  resi- 
dence. 

"The  idea  here  is  that  by  leasing 
this  piece  of  land  to  developers  we 
will  be  able  to  provide  hundreds  of 
beds  to  students  who  need  it,"  said  U 
of  T  spokesperson  Robert  Steiner. 

Currently  the  space  is  being  used  by 
engineering  student  groups  including 
the  U  of  T  Aeronautics  Team,  Human 
Power  Vehicle,  Concrete  Canoe,  and 
Skule  Night.  Collectively,  the  clubs 
spend  upwards  of  200  hours  a  week 
designing  projects  for  non-academic 
activities. 

The  property  was  previously  owned 
by  the  U  of  T  Press  before  the  univer- 
sity purchased  it  in  2007  to  influence 


Thomas  Reist  (L)  and  Blair  Antcliffe  (R),  members  of  the  U  of  T  Aeronautics  Team,  build  an  airplane  that  their  team 
will  take  to  California  to  race  against  other  universities.  The  Aeronautics  Team  is  one  of  many  student  groups  housed 
at  245  College  St.  W.,  soon  to  be  leased  out  to  private  developers. 


the  development  of  sites  adjacent  to 
the  St.  George  campus.  Private  devel- 
oping company  Knightstone  Capital 
acquired  the  adjacent  lot  and  offered 
to  buy  the  building,  which  the  univer- 
sity agreed  to  lease  out  instead. 

According  to  Steiner,  the  plan  is  to 
construct  a  1,250-bed  residence  on 


the  consolidation  of  both  plots.  The 
agreement  will  provide  the  University 
with  space  for  some  350,000  students 
per  year,  pending  negotiations  and 
escalating  over  time.  This  revenue 
will  go  to  student  life  programs  and 
services. 
"It's  a  99-year  lease  to  them,  they 


run  the  property,  they  get  the  rent 
from  the  students  living  there.  And 
they  will  be  paying  us  some  of  the 
money  they  get  from  their  revenues, 
so  it's  sort  of  a  win-win  all  over  the 
place,"  Steiner  added. 

SEE 'BOOTED' -PG 2 


New  investment  policy 
ready  for  a  test  run 


HUNGRY  FOR  SCHOOL 


MILEN  FOTO 


U  of  T  administration  has  finalized  the 
terms  of  reference  for  an  advisory  com- 
mittee to  oversee  and  direct  investments 
made  out  of  the  university's  $5  billion  in 
assets.  The  committee,  made  up  of  stu- 
dents, faculty,  and  alumni,  will  accept 
nominations  starting  Feb.  23. 

Existing  investment  policy  directs  the 
U  of  T  Asset  Management  Corporation, 
an  independent  subsidiary  of  the  univer- 
sity, to  manage  investments  based  on  a 
profit-maximization  model. 

The  committee  will  concern  itself 
with  human  rights,  environmental  sus- 
tainability, corporate  governance,  and 
health  issues  that  come  up  in  the  univer- 
sity's investments.  In  the  past,  appeals 
from  the  university  community  to  drop 
ethically  dubious  investments  have 
been  processed  by  standing  committees 
struck  by  the  Governing  Council.  The 
university  divested  from  the  South  Afri- 
can Apartheid  regime  in  1988,  and  sold 


its  tobacco  stocks  in  2007.  More  recently, 
GC  rejected  a  student  group's  appeal  to 
withdraw  from  corporations  operating 
in  Darfur. 

According  to  Thomas  Felix,  president 
of  the  Responsible  Investment  Working 
Group,  the  premise  of  the  new  committee 
is  to  allow  the  U  of  T  community  to  have 
a  say  in  the  investment  process.  The  ad- 
visory committee  will  set  the  agenda  at 
the  beginning  of  each  year  with  the  area 
of  focus  depending  on  faculty  support 
and  research.  It  will  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  administration. 

"Traditionally  investment  managers 
for  U  of  T  were  instructed  to  vote  in  the 
shareholders'  interests."  said  U  of  T  VP 
business  affairs  Cathy  Riggall.  "Now  a 
group  of  people  believe  that  we  should 
be  more  specific  in  how  to  vote  proxies." 

"At  the  moment  we  are  very  passive 
with  proxy  voting.  We  don't  really  vote 
against  management.  We've  seen  the 

SEE 'INVESTMENT' -PG 3 


OlSE  Master's  student  Iman  Babadi  was  among  a  dozen  U  of  T  students 
who  fasted  to  raise  money  for  the  reconstruction  of  UN  schools  destroyed 
by  Israeli  shelling  in  Gaza  last  month.  Students  braved  the  rain  yesterday, 
urging  passersby  for  contributions  and  offering  hot  chocolate  in  return. 
The  campaign,  run  by  Students  Against  Israeli  Apartheid,  leading  up  to 
Israeli  Apartheid  Week  in  March.  Babadi  says  her  cousin  in  Gaza  has  nine 
children,  three  of  whom  she  lost  to  Israel's  18-month  siege. 
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VARSITY  NEWS  news@thevarsity. 

Bribery  allegations  at  Concordia 

Insurer  says  lack  of  campaign  donations  caused  lost  business 
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LSAT  MCAT 
GMAT  GRE 

Preparation  Seminars^ 


•  Complete  30-Hour  Seminars 

•  Convenieat  Weekend  Schedule 

•  Proven  Test-Taking  Strategies 

•  Experienced  Course  Instructors 

•  Comprehensive  Study  Materials 

•  Simulated  Practice  Exams 

•  Limited  Class  Size 

•  Free  Repeat  Policy 

•  Personal  Tutoring  Available 

•  Thousands  of  Satisfled  Students 


OXFORD  SEMINARS 
416-924-3240 
1-800-269-6719 
www.oxfordseminars.ca 


DYLAN  ROBERTSON 

Associate  News  Editor 

Concordia  University's  student  union  is 
under  fire  for  questionable  changes  to 
its  health  care  plan.  Its  current  provid- 
er accuses  the  union  of  leaving  when  its 
execs  didn't  get  bribes,  and  has  asked 
university  administration  to  take  over. 

Quebec  Student  Health  Alliance 
(ASEQ)  has  provided  a  health  and 
dental  insurance  plan  to  the  Montreal 
university  since  the  company's  1996 
inception.  ASEQ  serves  about  400,000 
students  in  over  50  unions.  The  com- 
pany negotiates  plans  with  insurance 
companies  by  divvying  allocated  funds 
and  assessing  the  effectiveness  of  com- 
plex insurance  plans. 

Concordia  Student  Union's  health 
insurance  contract,  worth  $2.9  mil- 
lion, was  the  first  contract  entrusted 
to  ASEQ,  who  now  claims  CSU  has 


switched  insurance  providers. 

In  a  January  interview,  CSU  president 
Keyana  Kashfi  told  student  newspaper 
the  Concordian  she  had  renegotiated  a 
health  plan. 

Elie  Chivi,  CSU  VP  communications, 
told  the  Concordian  in  a  Tuesday  article 
that  the  union  has  not  replaced  its  in- 
surance provider,  but  has  contracted 
consulting  firm  Morneau  Sobeco  "to  go 
out  and  look  for  different  health  plans 
for  us." 

A  Dec.  1 1  document  shows  the  union 
appointed  Morneau  Sobeco,  in  asso- 
ciation with  a  CFS-owned  company, 
as  consultants  to  the  student  benefit 
plans  for  next  year.  "All  commissions 
will  be  payable  to  Morneau  Sobeco," 
reads  the  document,  written  three 
months  before  Kashfi  was  hired  as  a 
CPS  staffer. 

Chivi  also  said  that  ASEQ  "allowed 
the  CSU's  current  health  plan  pro- 
vider to  earn  a  surplus  profit  that  is 
potentially  in  excess  of  one  million 
dollars  over  the  past  three  years."  Lev 
Bukhman,  executive  director  of  ASEQ, 


'BOOTED' -CONTINUED FROM PGt 

Student  clubs  now  using  the  space 
find  it  more  difficult  to  get  hold  of 
permanent  space  due  to  the  nature  of 
their  projects. 

"[The  Design  Teams]  are  moved 
around  quite  a  bit,  because  [...]  most 
clubs  just  require  an  office  space,  but 
they  require  a  large  amount  of  space 
to  build  cars  and  canoes,"  said  Jimmy 
Lu,  VP  of  Student  Life  at  Engineer- 
ing Society,  who  found  out  the  space 
from  the  Faculty  of  Engineering.  He 
was  told  at  the  time  that  the  space 
would  be  temporary. 

"Student  club  activity  is  generally 
quite  prevalent  but  it's  not  as  preva- 
lent as  it  should  be,  as  [it  is  at]  some 
other  universities.  If  they  were  to 
leave  this  space  for  student  clubs  to 
use  it  would  go  a  long  way  in  actually 
promoting  student  clubs  and  encour- 
aging them  to  do  better,"  said  Nishant 
Bhatt,  manager  of  the  Aeronautics 
Team. 

Bhatt  believes  that  clubs  have  a 
direct,  and  far  greater,  benefit  to  stu- 
dents than  student  services. 

"We  represent  U  of  T  in  inter- 
national competitions.  If  we  have 
space  and  funding,  there  is  a  lot 
more  we  can  do  to  work  on  our  com- 
petitive edge,"  he  said. 


said  his  company's  role  involves  man- 
aging funds  allocated  to  insurance 
companies. 

A  letter  declaring  ASEQ's  loss  of 
confidence  in  CSU  and  Kashfi  was  sent 
Monday  and  forwarded  to  the  univer- 
sity president  and  dean  of  students. 

The  letter,  written  by  Bukhman,  has 
been  posted  on  Macleans'  blogger  Joey 
Coleman's  personal  blog  and  cites  "ex- 
traordinary incidents  involving  [Kash- 
fi] and  members  of  [her]  administra- 
tion, which  are  reprehensible". 

Bukhman  alleged  in  a  signed  af- 
fidavit that  he  was  asked  last  March 
by  Stephen  Rosenshein,  an  election 
slate  campaign  manager,  to  contrib- 
ute $25,000.  The  funds  would  be  used 
to  support  campaigns  of  candidates 
running  in  last  year's  election,  includ- 
ing current  prez  Kcishfi.  Bukhman  said 
Rosenshein  inferred  that  CSU  would 
consider  switching  insurance  provid- 
ers if  no  contribution  was  made. 

Bukhman  also  said  Rosenshein 
verbally  attacked  him  while  doing  a 
presentation  on  insurance  plans  to 


Ryan  Campbell,  EngSoc  member 
and  a  student  representative  on  GC, 
maintains  the  impending  deal  to  be  a 
wise  choice,  as  much  of  U  of  T's  debt 
arises  from  building  student  residenc- 
es. 

Currently,  there  is  an  unmet  demand 
for  student  housing  on  St.  George  with 
all  on-campus  residences  fully  oc- 
cupied. Upper-year  and  international 
students  are  often  forced  to  look  for 
housing  off  campus.  Steiner  said  rent 
would  be  set  according  to  market 
rates  in  the  new  facility. 

Campbell  had  approached  the  Eng- 
Soc in  a  meeting  and  detailed  the  finer 
points  of  the  deal.  According  to  him, 
the  majority  were  supportive  of  the 
idea. 

Furthermore,  he  said  245  College 
street  is  unsuitable  for  teams  such  as 
Concrete  Canoe  to  carry  out  their  ac- 
tivities. 

Student  groups  outside  the  engineer- 
ing faculty  are  also  critical  of  the  deal. 

"In  principle,  we  oppose  public- 
private  partnerships  for  services  that 
the  university  should  be  providing  in- 
dependently. Projects  like  this  always 
risk  setting  a  precedent  for  future  de- 
velopments, particularly  if  the  trend 
of  under-funding  universities  contin- 
ues," said  UTSU  VP  university  affairs, 
Adam  Awad. 


CSU  a  few  days  later.  Bukham  claimed 
Kashfi,  once  installed,  had  been  hostile 
towards  ASEQ  and  leaked  confidential 
documents  to  competitors. 

The  university  has  not  been  in- 
volved. 

"The  CSU  is  an  entity  completely  in- 
dependent of  the  university  and  this 
precludes  the  university  taking  any 
action  in  this  matter,  be  it  trusteeship 
or  otherwise,"  Christine  Mota,  director 
of  media  relations  at  Concordia  Univer- 
sity, told  The  Varsity  in  an  email. 

The  Concordian  received  a  copy  of 
Bukhman's  letter  but  was  told  not  to 
print  any  of  it. 

"Our  client  considers  its  content  to 
be  extremely  defamatory,"  wrote  Fran- 
cis P.  Donovan,  a  lawyer  representing 
the  Canadian  Federation  of  Students- 
Quebec,  in  an  email.  "To  do  so  would 
be  to  render  yourselves  complicit  in 
acts  of  defamation,  and  you  may  be 
held  liable  for  any  and  all  damages  re- 
sulting therefrom." 

With  files  from  Andre  Bouee  Begun 


CORRECTION 

In  "French  Club  prez  to  UTSU: 
J'accuse!"  published  Thurs.,  Feb.  5, 
UTSU  staffer  Angela  Regnier  said  it 
was  "threatening"  and  "inappropri- 
ate" for  French  Club  president  An- 
tonin  Mongeau  to  include  campus 
media  on  his  request  for  UTSU  docu- 
ments. Angela's  exact  words  directed 
Mongeau  to  contact  the  board  of  di- 
rectors, instead  of  "inappropriately 
attempting  to  encourage  university 
administration  interference  in  auton- 
omous students'  unions  and  threat- 
ening to  contact  the  campus  media." 

Additionally,  the  article  reports 
that  Hudson  initially  refused  Mon- 
geau's  request  for  UTSU  minutes. 
Hudson  showed  The  Varsity  her 
emails,  in  which  she  initially  refused 
to  supply  the  documents  in  the 
amount  of  time  specified  by  Mon- 
geau because  of  the  volume  of  mate- 
rial he  had  asked  for.  Hudson  denied 
having  denied  Mongeau's  request. 

The  report  repeats  Moneau's  claim 
that  when  he  asked  UTSU  officials 
why  he  was  voted  off  the  Clubs  Com- 
mittee in  a  secret  ballot,  he  was  told 
it  was  so  that  they  would  not  have  to 
justify  their  decisions.  UTSU  denies 
having  made  any  such  statement. 
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Money  on  my 
mind:G8 


EMILY  KELLOGG 

Varsity  Staff 


The  G8  will  likely  focus  less  attention 
on  Africa  in  the  wake  of  the  global 
financial  crisis,  announced  the  G8 
live  Research  Group.  On  Feb.  11  the 
group  presented  its  2009  findings  at 
the  Munk  Centre.  The  student-run 
analyst  group  is  U  of  T  student's  divi- 
sion of  the  G8  Research  Group,  which 
keeps  tabs  on  how  well  G8  countries 
measure  up  to  their  promises  from 
the  previous  summit.  Founded  in 
2006,  G8RG  is  run  by  150  undergrad 
and  grad  students  at  U  of  T,  who  work 
as  volunteer  analysts. 

The  Group  of  Eight  is  comprised 
of  the  major  industrialized  countries 
of  the  world:  Canada,  France,  Ger- 
many, Italy,  Japan,  Russia,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  United  States.  This 
year's  summit  is  in  Italy  from  July  8  to 


10. 

"Most  of  the  states,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Germany,  are  making  big  cuts 
in  official  development  assistance 
spending  for  the  2009  fiscal  year," 
said  lead  analyst  Nike  Adebowale. 
"Germany  has  been  one  of  the  major 
pushers  to  increase  aid  to  Africa.  Ger- 
man Chancellor  Merkel  has  always 
placed  it  on  the  top  of  her  G8  agenda." 
But  overall,  the  G8  is  concerned  with 
financial  stability. 

The  group  also  found  a  positive 
outlook  for  the  G8's  commitment  to 
biofuels  initiatives,  which  could  lead 
to  major  reform.  The  G8  also  has 
high  compliance  to  promises  of  aid 
for  China,  India,  Brazil,  Mexico,  and 
South  Africa. 

The  G8RG  also  archives  essays,  news 
briefs,  and  other  information  on  their 
website.  For  more,  headtog8live.org. 


CFS,  SPSS  lock  horns  over 
federation  membership 


KELLI  KORDUCKI 

The  Simon  Fraser  Student  Society 
and  the  British  Columbia  branch  of 
the  Canadian  Federation  of  Students 
have  been  battling  it  out  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  British  Columbia 
for  the  last  two  weeks  to  determine 
whether  the  SFSS  is  still  a  part  of  the 
CFS-BC. 

SFSS  members  voted  to  leave  the 
CFS-BC  last  spring.  The  federation, 
however,  has  refused  to  recognize  the 
referendum,  insisting  that  the  union 
owes  them  $430,000  in  membership 
fees  for  the  academic  year. 

"It  should  have  been  over  by  now," 
said  SFSS  president  Joe  Paling.  "We 
had  a  vote  last  May  and  69  per  cent 
of  students  took  part  in  that  referen- 
dum. It  should  have  been  resolved 


that  day,  but  [the  CFS-BC]  said  that 
they  wouldn't  recognize  the  referen- 
dum results." 

"CFS  happily  recognized  the  referen- 
dum while  it  was  happening  because 
they  had  30  people  or  more,  includ- 
ing some  people  from  the  University 
of  Toronto,  flown  over  the  country  to 
campaign  on  the  CFS  side  of  the  ref- 
erendum," said  Paling.  "Even  though 
they  said  they  weren't  going  to  recog- 
nize the  vote,  they  still  actively  cam- 
paigned hoping  that  they  would  get  a 
result  that  was  favourable  to  them." 

CFS  claims  that  its  own  procedures 
were  not  properly  followed  in  the  ref- 
erendum. The  Referendum  Oversight 
Committee,  consisting  of  two  repre- 
sentatives each  from  the  CFS-BC  and 
the  SFSS,  fell  apart  during  the  referen- 
dum. According  to  Paling,  the  group 
was  ill-prepared  and  "basically  broke 


down"  despite  lengthy  notice  given  by 
the  SFSS  some  six  months  in  advance 
of  the  referendum  date. 

Paling  is  optimistic  about  the  forth- 
coming proceedings.  "We  feel  that  this 
can  be  a  summary  trial  without  a  jury 
because  we  think  it's  fairly  clear-cut. 
There's  no  reason  for  it  to  go  to  trial 
when  the  students  overwhelmingly 
voted  to  leave." 

"Since  the  Simon  Fraser  Student  So- 
ciety filed  suit  against  the  CFS-BC  the 
legal  process  initiated  by  the  SFSS  has 
followed  its  normal  course  and  it  is  my 
understanding  that  it  has  not  been  a 
lengthier  process  than  a  similar  suit 
of  this  nature,"  CFS-BC  chair  Shcunus 
Reid  told  The  Varsity.  "The  CFS-BC 
continues  to  vigorously  represent  the 
interests  of  Simon  Fraser  students." 

If  the  case  does  to  go  trial,  it  may  re- 
main unresolved  until  2011. 


'INVESTMENT'  -  CONTINUED  FROM  PG 1 

policy  records,"  said  Felix.  The  new 
arrangement  would  make  for  an  in- 
vestment environment  conducive  to 
the  values  of  the  institution,  since  the 
university  would  be  able  to  use  its 
weight  as  a  shareholder  on  corporate 
policy  decisions.  Felix  said  this  will  al- 
low the  university  to  protect  the  long- 
term  value  of  their  funds.  The  new  ad- 
visory committee  will  address  these 
major  issues. 
Organizations  with  advanced  so- 


cial funds  such  as  Harvard  University, 
Brown  University,  and  Canadian  Social 
Funds  have  adopted  similar  investment 
models. 

This  committee  will  be  reviewed  in 
three  years  and  could  possibly  make 
recommendations  directly  to  the 
business  board. 

Applications  for  nominations 
and  the  terms  of  reference  will  be 
available  on  the  Business  Affairs 
website.  Nominations  for  the  standing 
committee  will  be  due  on  March  6. 


'HATE' -CONTINUED  FROM  P61 

executive  director,  Angela  Regnier, 
replied  that  Mueen's  concerns  "have 
been  definitely  raised"  in  discussing 
the  union's  newest  budget. 

One  student  called  for  better 
communication  between  students 
and  their  government.  Antonin 
Mongeau,  president  of  the  French 
Club,  then  criticized  UTSU's  lack 
of  availability.  "We  elected  them, 
and  we  pay  for  them,  but  they 
don't  really  represent  us,"  said 


Mongeau,  who  was  recently  boot- 
ed from  UTSU's  Clubs  Committee 
in  a  secret  vote. 

Regnier,  the  moderator,  respond- 
ed by  pointing  to  Karen's  concerns 
about  the  UPASS.  When  Mongeau 
asked  her  to  clarify  UTSU's  avail- 
ability, president  Sandy  Hudson 
entered  the  discussion. 

But  after  a  few  exchanged  words, 
Regnier  interrupted  with  "Sorry, 
this  isn't  a  two  way  discussion  [...] 
if  you  want  an  opportunity  to  yell 
at  [Sandy]  and  tell  her  everything 


that  she  has  to  feel  then  maybe  you 
can  do  that  afterward."  She  then 
proposed  to  have  a  "show  of  hands 
of  everybody  who  wants  to  see  you 
sit  here  and  yell  at  Sandy." 

As  Adam  Awad,  VP  University 
Affairs,  put  it,  the  purpose  of  the 
discussion  was  to  "figure  out  a  way 
for  every  member  of  the  union  [...] 
to  work  together  on  issues  to  make 
this  a  better  place  for  everyone, 
which  is  pretty  much  our  mandate." 
Here's  wishing  UTSU,  and  students, 
good  luck. 
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Who's  afraid  of  Ahmadinejad? 

Iran  is  no  more  a  threat  to  global  security  than  the  United  States,  argues  AHMED  MAHMOUD 


As  worries  of  a  showdown  between  the  U.S.  and 
Iran  increase,  so  does  the  Cold  War  deja  vu.  The 
techniques  that  the  neoconservatives  pioneered 
during  the  Reagan  years  have  been  retooled,  and 
are  once  again  being  used  to  ensure  that  U.S.  ascen- 
dancy continues  unchallenged. 

When  the  Soviet  Union  rose  to  challenge  the 
United  States'  global  hegemony  during  the  Cold 
War,  the  neoconservatives  created  a  culture  of  fear, 
fabricating  nightmares  that  manifested  themselves 
in  what  came  to  be  known  as  the  Reagan  doctrine. 

What  most  people  don't  know  is  that  the  entire 
threat  was  contrived  by  the  CIA  and  perpetuated 
by  the  media:  the  "Evil  Empire"  never  sought  global 
preeminence,  and  had  no  plans  to  attack  until  the 
U.S.  media  drummed  up  war  hysteria  on  behalf  of 
the  neocons. 

Today,  the  threat  posed  by  Iran  is  similarly  imagi- 
nary: an  Islamic  country  supposedly  hell-bent  on 
wiping  out  Israel  by  use  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
pursuing  an  Isalmization  agenda  throughout  the 
Western  World. 

Fear  not.  America's  noble  politicians  will  protect 
us  from  the  new  menace. .  .but  can  we  really  count 
on  the  U.S.,  itself  one  of  the  greatest  threats  to  glob- 
al stability,  to  police  the  world?  As  Noam  Chomsky 
said  in  1990,  "If  the  Nuremberg  laws  were  applied, 
then  every  post-war  American  president  would 
have  been  hanged." 

From  the  invasions  of  Vietnam,  Cuba,  Lebanon, 


Panama,  Grenada,  Haiti,  Afghanistan  and  Iraq,  to 
the  bombing  of  Cambodia  and  pharmaceutical 
plants  in  Sudan,  to  sponsoring  dictatorships  in 
Arab  and  Latin  American  countries,  to  supporting 
militaristic  coups  against  democratically  elected 
governments  that  didn't  agree  with  them  (such  as 
Juan  Bosch  of  the  Dominican  Republic),  the  U.S. 
has  started  more  conflagrations  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  20th  century  than  any  other  country. 

By  contrast,  Iran  hasn't  started  a  single  war  in 
300  years. 

There's  no  doubt  that  the  current  Iranian  regime 
has  undertaken  a  series  of  actions  that  appear  cal- 
culated to  sabotage  any  detente  with  the  U.S.,  but 
that's  only  half  of  it.  A  history  lesson  is  in  order: 

During  the  long  rule  of  Shah  Mohammed  Reza 
Pahlavi,  Iran  was  a  staunch  ally  of  the  U.S.  The 
Shah  was  brought  to  power  by  a  British-led  coup 
in  1941,  lost  power  briefly  to  the  popular  nation- 
alist leader  Muhammed  Mosaddeq  in  1953,  and 
regained  leadership  in  another  coup  sponsored 
by  the  CIA.  The  Shah  was  notorious  for  his  brutal 
secret  police  force,  Savak,  which  was  formed  with 
the  CIA's  help. 

The  Shah,  loved  by  the  U.S.  but  increasingly 
hated  by  the  Iranian  people,  was  no  less  a  tyrant 
than  the  recently  deposed  "Butcher  of  Baghdad," 
Saddam  Hussein.  But  he  could  be  counted  on  to 
side  with  the  U.S.,  and  was  therefore  a  "friend" 
regardless. 


But  tyrants  can  only  stay  in  power  for  so  long 
before  their  victims  turn  against  them  and  their 
sponsors.  This  is  precisely  what  happened  in 
1979  when  the  Islamic  Revolution  erupted  and 
the  Shah  was  replaced  with  Ayatollah  Khomeini, 
who  proclaimed  the  U.S.  "the  Great  Satan."  It's  not 
hard  to  see  why  Iran  has  been  steadfastly  defiant 
to  U.S.  bullying,  especially  when  it  comes  to  their 
nuclear  program.  (It  should  also  be  noted  that, 
shortly  after  the  Iran-Iraq  war  ended,  a  U.S.  war- 
ship shot  down  an  Iranian  commercial  airliner, 
killing  290  people,  and  still  hasn't  apologized.) 

The  neoconservatives  conjectured  that  Iran's 
defiant  attitude  regarding  its  nuclear  program, 
coupled  with  its  leader's  "death  threats"  to  Israel, 
pose  a  threat  to  world  peace.  Bush  also  errone- 
ously stated  that  Iran  wanted  "nuclear  weapons 
to  destroy  people."  Yet  the  National  Intelligence 
Estimate  on  Iran's  nuclear  intentions  and  capabili- 
ties states  the  following:  "We  judge  with  high  con- 
fidence that  in  fall  2003,  Tehran  halted  its  nuclear 
weapons  program  . .  .We  [also]  assess  with  moder- 
ate confidence  [that]  Tehran  had  not  restarted  its 
nuclear  weapons  program  as  of  mid-2007."  There's 
no  evidence  to  suggest  that  Ahmadinejad's  alleged 
threats  against  Israel  are  any  more  than  heated 
rhetoric,  and  certainly  prominent  Likud  members 
have  made  some  heated  suggetsions  themselves. 

The  U.S.  media  has  repeatedly  misquoted  and 
spun  his  words.  CBS's  60  Minutes  omitted  a  sen- 


tence on  peace  in  the  Middle  East  from  the  final 
cut  of  an  interview,  and  deliberately  misquoted 
him  as  saying  that  his  country  was  entitled  to 
"nuclear  weapons,"  when  in  fact  he  was  referring 
to  nuclear  energy.  But  that's  the  modus  operandi 
of  major  media  outlets:  deliberate  prevarication, 
which  fosters  ignorance.  On  several  occasions, 
Ahmadinejad  has  said  explicitly  that  he  has  "no 
plans  to  attack  Israel."  But  the  U.S.  media  never 
reports  on  this,  because  Iran  is  the  enemy.  It's  not 
in  their  interest  to  arouse  calls  for  a  U.S.-Iran  de- 
tente. And  let's  not  forget  that  Israel  is  the  only 
country  in  the  Middle  East  that  refuses  to  sign 
the  nuclear  non-proliferation  treaty  and  bars  in- 
ternational inspections,  and  the  only  country  in 
the  Middle  East  in  defiance  of  69  United  Nations 
Security  Council  resolutions. 

Nobody  commissioned  the  U.S.  to  preserve 
world  peace.  An  EU  poll  showed  that  the  major- 
ity of  Europeans  believed  the  U.S.  and  Israel  to 
be  the  biggest  threats  to  world  peace,  beating 
out  Iran.  But  this  is  the  new  world  order,  where 
you  can  say  and  do  whatever  you  want  if  you're 
a  global  hegemon,  where  the  U.S.  can  nuke  any 
non-nuclear  country  at  will.  Let's  just  hope  that, 
in  due  time,  America  will  see  the  irony  in  trying 
to  limit  nuclear  proliferation  by  threatening  to 
nuke  other  countries — a  strategy  that  will  inevi- 
tably result  in  the  reverse  and  put  the  future  of 
our  planet  at  risk. 


Gawking  at  the  puritans 

What  happened  to  sex  for  sex's  sake? 


"What  therefore  God  hath  joined  together, 
let  not  man  put  asunder,"  proclaimed  Pas- 
tor Josh  Duggar  of  TLC's  17  Kids  and  Count- 
ing, as  he  kissed  his  20-year-old  bride  at 
the  culmination  of  their  televised  wed- 
ding. That  kiss  was  their  first  ever,  and  it 
signified  the  fact  that  the  couple,  who  had 
been  courting  for  two  years,  could  finally 
enter  into  a  physical  relationship.  In  fact, 
until  that  moment,  the  two  had  never  been 
alone  together;  family  members  had  chap- 
eroned all  of  their  visits.  Yes,  it's  hard  to 
mcike  out  while  your  mother  is  watching. 

To  many,  these  values  seem  archaic, 
drawn  straight  from  the  depths  of  the  Je- 
sus-loving, gospel-preaching  land  of  Mike 
Huckabee  along  the  Bible  belt.  In  reality, 
the  concept  of  moral  and  physical  purity 
before  marriage  is  alive  and  kicking.  Chas- 
tity has  been  getting  significant  media 
attention  these  days:  shows  like  Big  Love 
and  the  recent  arrests  of  two  Fundamen- 
talist Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints  (FLOS)  leaders  have  sparked  a  ris- 
ing interest  in  the  sect;  TV  documentaries 
like  Purity  Balls  and  the  Duggar  fcunily  phe- 


nomenon are  piquing  curiosities  as  well. 
People  are  riveted  by  stories  of  young  men 
and  women  who  follow  the  conservative 
paths  of  not  dating,  finding  marriage  part- 
ners through  prayer  and  parental  coun- 
cil, and  abstaining  from  sex  until  these 
prayers  are  met.  These  virtuous  young 
folk — most  of  them  in  their  teens  and  early 
20s — believe  earnestly  in  the  value  of  ab- 
stinence, and  make  it  clear  to  onlookers 
that  chastity  is  a  choice  they've  made  for 
themselves,  not  something  forced  upon 
them.  Considering  the  passion  these 
youth  have  for  their  lifestyles,  the  notion 
of  saving  your  first  kiss  for  your  wedding 
day  seems  logical — even  romantic. 

These  values  are  vulnerable  to  criti- 
cism— after  all,  we're  a  sexually  liberated 
public — and  accordingly,  many  write  them 
off  as  crcizy.  This  explains  the  secular  pub- 
lic's overwhelming  interest:  the  more  out- 
dated and  quaint  these  values  seem,  the 
more  they  fascinate  us.  The  shows  aren't 
marketed  towards  religious  teens,  but  to 
the  opposite.  They  attract  sexually  liber- 
ated viewers  who  are,  in  a  way,  shocked 
by  antiquated  worldviews  and  curious 
about  communities  they'll  likely  never  be 


exposed  to.  The  irony  is  that  the  channels 
that  air  these  programs  also  present  un- 
abashedly bawdy  content:  lurid  celebrity 
gossip,  and  dispatches  from  the  single, 
rich,  and  lusty.  As  a  result,  the  public  is 
caught  between  two  extremes.  One  could 
argue  that  juxtaposing  the  pure  with  the 
lascivious  is  merely  presenting  two  differ- 
ent sides  of  the  story.  But  what  about  the 
moderate  view?  What  happened  to  the 
idea  of  following  your  heart?  And  what 
about  love? 

Whether  it's  waiting  for  your  marriage 
bed  or  waking  up  in  a  different  one  every 
morning,  both  sides  will  attempt  to  prove 
that  their  lifestyles  are  better.  They  mar- 
ket their  values  by  meiking  them  trendy, 
presenting  them  as  things  that  "everyone's 
doing."  What  people  forget  is  that  sex  is  a 
personal  choice.  Sex  has  become  a  duty, 
an  initation  ritual.  What's  wrong  with  wait- 
ing until  you're  ready,  or  really  "making 
love?"  Sex  can  be  sacred  or  lewd,  but  it's 
up  to  the  person  having  the  sex  to  decide. 
So  laugh  as  Jim  Bob  tells  Josh  of  the  birds 
and  the  bees,  scoff  at  Britney's  newest 
beau,  but  know  that  there's  a  whole  world 
in  between. 


-LETTERS- 


A  one-sided  abortion  debate 

We  are  disappointed  with  The  Varsity's  coverage  of  our  dem- 
onstration to  mark  the  21st  anniversary  of  R.  v.  Morgentaler 
The  article  is  framed  as  though  numbers  somehow  determine 
legitimacy  (which,  in  a  democracy  that  supports  minority  rights, 
seems  absurd  at  best).  Your  article  also  incorrectly  states  that 
our  pro-life  demonstrators  were  chanting  slogans.  We  were  silent, 
and  remained  silent  even  while  enduring  repeated  verbal  harass- 
ment from  the  pro-choice  camp.  This  error  could  have  been 
corrected  if  you  had  bothered  to  contact  a  member  of  the  U  of 
T  Students  for  Life  (UTSFL).  As  a  recognized  student  group,  our 
contact  information  is  readily  available  on  the  Ulife  website.  In- 
stead, your  reporter  called  an  unrelated  organization  in  Calgary. 

As  advertised  on  our  Facebook  group  (accessible  to  everyone), 
the  event  was  a  silent  witness  to  the  100,000  abortions  that  oc- 
cur every  year  in  Cemada.  Abortion  is  leged  throughout  all  nine 
months  of  pregnancy,  and  no  medical  reason  is  required.  Both 
France  and  the  Netherlands  (and  many  other  countries)  require 
two  doctors  to  give  permission  after  the  first  12  weeks.  Canada's 
lack  of  abortion  legislation  is  an  anomaly,  and  the  issue  should  be 
debated. 

In  the  interest  of  that  debate,  we  believe  it  is  important  for  our 
student  newspaper  to  get  its  facts  right  and  at  least  make  the 
effort  to  provide  objective  reporting.  UTSFL  welcomes  everyone 
who  would  like  to  discuss  the  abortion  issue  to  stop  by  our  office 
or  send  us  an  email. 

Sincerely, 
Tautha  Kozak, 
President,  UTSFL 
Peter  O'Hagan, 
Vice-President,  UTSFL 
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THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  12, 2009 


IN  THE  SPIRIT  OF  EVERYONE'S  FAVOURITE  HOLIDAY,  WE  ASKED  U  OF  T  STUDENTS 
FOR  THE  "FIRST"  AND  "LAST"  TIME  THEY'VE  EXPERIENCED  LOVE  AND  SEX  IN  THEIR  LIVES 


THE  FIRST  EMBARRASSING  ROMANTIC  GESTURE 

In  Grade  Seven  I  was,  as  I  continue  to  be  today,  woeflil  in  all  of 
my  interactions  with  women.  Now,  I  know  to  keep  my  mouth 
shut — in  Grade  Seven,  the  idea  genuinely  hadn't  occurred  to  me 
yet  While  my  colleagues  had  been  raised  on  a  diet  of  football 
and  cars,  I  had  an  emotional  affinity  with  my  mother,  a  mother 
who  encouraged  blind  romantic  ambitions  in  me  for  no  good 
reason.  Why  else  would  she  have  shown  me  An  Affair  To  Remem- 
ber, or  Casablanca  before  I  was  lo? 

The  girl  of  my  potential  affections  was  lovely — musical, 
pretty  and,  against  all  odds,  nice  to  me,  or  so  I  perceived  it. 
Thinking  back,  the  only  time  1  can  remember  us  interacting  was 
when  she  had  asked  if  my  "face  was  ok"  after  a  bad  outbreak  of 
acne.  1  must  have  confused  that  for  interest  at  the  time. 

But  I  had  no  way  in.  No  common  interest  by  which  to  initi- 
ate the  cosmetic  niceties  that  eventually  give  way  to  a  caring 
relationship.  While  she  was  a  prolific  violinist,  I  had  no  sense  of 
rhythm  or  music  (a  teacher  had  once  told  me  to  abandon  musical 
ambitions  "for  everyone's  sake");  while  she  was  nice  and  gregari- 
ous, I  was  afraid  of  both  crowds  and  being  alone. 

1  eventually  decided  the  easiest  way  to  get  her  attention 
without  actually  talking  to  her  was  also  the  most  unnecessarily 
complex.  My  student  council  was  selling  "candy-grams" — little 
pieces  of  chocolate  that  would  be  attacheid  to  heart-shaped 
notes — to  raise  money.  I  convinced  myself  that  this  would  be  my 
vessel  for  initiating  contact,  though  I  was  too  afraid  to  make  a  di- 
rect pitch  for  her  affections.  Instead,  I  included  what  I  perceived 
to  be  a  "code"  for  my  name — instead  of  actually  writing  my 
name  out,  I  would  include  numbers  that  corresponded  with  the 
letter  in  the  alphabet  of  my  first  name  and  last  initial.  I  could  just 
imagine  it — her  reading  the  numbers,  puzzled  yet  oddly  excited, 
and,  in  a  moment  of  epiphany,  realizing  that  I  was  the  mystery 
man  of  her  dreams. 

So  I  went  ahead  with  it,  assuming  my  cleverness  would  be 
rewarded,  and  my  deep  sense  of  romanticism  would  immedi- 
ately sweep  my  girl  off  her  feet  Little  did  I  appreciate  how  badly 
publicized  the  whole  "candy-gram"  program  would  be  and  that 
mine  would,  in  fact,  be  the  only  candy-gram  purchased  that 
year,  making  its  delivery  to  her  classroom  an  uncomfortably 
personal  affeir  Worse  yet,  I  did  not  realize  that  my  "code"  should 
have  been  proof  read,  and  that  by  putting  a  "04"  as  my  last 
number  instead  of  a  "02",  my  friend  "Chris  D."  would  be  accused 
of  sending  the  message  ("at  least  she  figured  it  out,"  I  would  later 
lament).  Feeling  guilty,  I  had  to  eventually  fess  up  to  the  girl  that 
I  was  responsible  for  the  message.  It  was,  and  remains,  the  most 
uncomfortable  conversation  of  my  life. 

I've  never  been  one  for  subtlety,  and  this  did  little  to  improve 
the  fine  skills  of  my  emotional  intelligence.  It  would  be  four 
years  before  1  went  on  a  proper  date,  but  by  then  1  had  at  least 
realized  that  women  like  directness.  Or  at  least  that  they  dislike 
creepy  heart  notes  with  cryptic  numbers  attached  to  Hershey's 
kisses  sent  to  them  in  class. 

THE  FIRST  TIME  I  GOT  FINGERED 

I  was  17  the  first  time  I  got  fingered,  although  it  wasn't  until 
months  later  that  1  would  come  to  enjoy  such  a  gesture.  It  was 
after  my  Grade  12  semi-formal  winter  dance  (I,  uh,  grew  up  in 
Oakville?),  in  some  kid's  mansion  on  Lake  Ontario.  1  was  deter- 
mined to  kiss  this  one  guy  who  111  henceforth  refer  to  as  Ron, 
who  was  skinnier  than  me,  shorter  than  me,  listened  to  a  lot 
of  hip-hop  and  was  super  enthusiastic  about  watching  sports. 
It  was  back  in  the  days  when  I  still  thought  guys  who  wore 
basketball  jerseys  over  t-shirts  were  acceptable  conquests;  in  my 
defence,  there's  not  a  ton  of  selection  at  prep  school  (thank  God 
for  MySpace). 

Things  didn't  work  out  so  well  with  Ron,  because  he  showed 
up  at  the  party  with  a  girl  on  each  arm  (probably  a  good  argu- 
ment for  why  upper-class  high  school  boys  shouldn't  be  allowed 
to  watch  Entourage).  Enraged,  I  got  a  cigarette  from  this  guy  IH 
nickname  Big  Bird,  because  he's  tall,  blonde,  and  has  a  massive 
nose.  1  had  never  smoked  a  cigarette  before  and  this  seemed 
like  a  good  time  to  start  Big  Bird  seemed  to  understand  my 
problems,  and  did  I  want  to  go  into  the  bedroom  with  him  so 
we  could  talk  about  our  feelings?  I'm  not  sure  what  led  me  to  say 
yes,  whether  it  was  my  desperation  for  a  man's  touch,  or  my  first 
dose  of  nicotine,  but  off  I  went  (Here's  where  111  mention  that 
I'd  been  drinking  warm  Goldschlager  from  a  flask  all  night.)  So 
the  next  thing  I  knew  we  were  tangled  on  some  leather  loveseat 
as  he  mauled  my  face  and  struggled  to  pull  my  tights  off.  You'd 
think  a  17-year-old  boy  would  have  watched  enough  pom  to 
be  able  to  locate  the  clitoris,  or  that  he'd  at  least  trim  his  nails 
beforehand.  It  was  like  he  was  trying  to  play  the  bongo  drums. 
Who  slaps  a  vagina  right  away?  It  was  terrible!  I  remember  lying 
there  and  thinking,  "I  must  be  a  lesbian." 

Yeah,  the  situation  couldn't  have  gotten  much  worse,  but  it 
did.  Big  Bird  forgot  to  lock  the  door  to  the  bedroom,  and  about  30 
seconds  later,  five  dudes  burst  into  the  room.  My  vagina,  never 


before  exposed  to  a  male,  was  now  on  display  to  six  of  them. 
Quickly  closing  my  legs  and  screaming  "GET  THE  FUCK  OUT!" 
I  managed  to  regain  poise,  quickly  getting  the  fuck  out  of  there 
myself  The  following  Monday,  a  rumour  was  spread  that  they 
had  walked  in  on  me  losing  my  virginity.  So  yeah,  I'm  pretty 
happy  to  be  out  of  high  school 

THE  FIRST  KISS 

He  didn't  remember  our  first  time. 

I  don't  blame  him  entirely.  After  that  fateful  night  I  didn't 
see  Michael  again  for  years.  During  that  period,  I  mostly  shied 
away  from  other  guys.  Occasionally,  I'd  go  dancing  with  Johnny, 
who  sent  me  love  notes  with  my  name  spelled  wrong,  or  Aaron, 
whose  punk-rock  spikes  freaked  out  my  parents  satisfactorily. 
I  never  felt  much  for  these  boys:  somewhat  precociously  taking 
a  page  from  Vonnegut,  I  was  loving  whoever  was  around  to  be 
loved.  Michael,  though,  was  the  real  thing. 

We'd  been  riding  a  motorcycle  borrowed  for  the  evening 
from  an  acquaintance.  Steppenwolf  was  blasting  in  the  back- 
ground, and  we  lip-synced  every  word.  (Fire  all  of  your  guns  at 
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once,  and  explode  into  space!)  Michael  was  the  most  beautiful 
boy  I'd  ever  seen,  with  steely  blue  eyes  and  a  perfect  left  dimple. 
I  quietly  admired  him  all  summer  long,  while  all  the  other  girls 
chased  him  more  resolutely.  In  the  end,  he  told  me,  that's  why  he 
chose  me — he  liked  that  I  was  quiet.  I  blushed,  unable  to  come 
up  with  a  sufficiently  mysterious  response.  Luckily,  he  wasn't 
expecting  one,  and  he  planted  his  lips  right  on  mine. 

Now,  when  you're  eight  years  old,  this  kind  of  thing  is  a  big 
deal.  But  the  fact  that  the  whole  scene  (motorcycle,  Steppenwolf 
and  all)  had  occurred  during  a  skit  at  summer  camp  made  the 
whole  episode  more  incredible.  My  first  kiss  had  been  watched 
by  a  crowd!  As  the  summer  faded  away,  so  did  my  attachment  to 
Michael,  but  I  held  strong  to  the  mythology  of  the  kiss. 

I  ran  into  him  at  a  party  in  Grade  10,  the  type  of  suburban 
shindig  that  almost  always  requires  cream  soda  and  Green  Day 
playlists.  Michael  was  as  cute  as  ever,  though  he  hadn't  grown 
— I  still  towered  over  him  at  five-foot-three.  In  my  15-year-old 
mind,  fate  had  reunited  us  for  a  reason,  and  we  were  soon 
Frenching  behind  a  staircase.  I  thought  I  was  being  tremen- 
dously coy  when  I  whispered,  "You're  even  hotter  than  when  we 
met!"  But  Michael  replied  confusedly,  "10  minutes  ago?" 

Maybe  he  didn't  make  the  connection  that  I  was  the  same 
girl  he'd  kissed  on  a  motorcycle  when  we  were  eight.  Or  maybe 
he'd  stolen  smooches  from  all  of  my  grade  school  pals  in  1996, 
and  I  was  nothing  special.  So  I  tried  to  forget  the  Michael  of  my 


first  kiss.  There  was  a  pressing  matter  at  hand,  and  his  name 
was  Michael,  too. 

THE  FIRST  TIME  DOING  WHAT  THEY  DON'T  DESCRIBE 
IN  HEALTH  CLASS 

Every  high  school  student  feels  a  mounting  pressure  to  lose  their 
virginity  by  the  end  of  senior  year  (I  am,  admittedly,  of  the  Ameri- 
can Pie  generation).  The  latter  part  of  my  high  school  experience 
consisted  of  so  many  of  my  "bro"-friends  regaling  me  and  our 
smoker's  group  with  tales  of  their  first  time  having  sex,  I  began 
to  feel  left  out  I  met  my  high  school  boyfriend  on  Myspace  (yes, 
I'm  also  of  the  MySpace  generation).  He  went  to  the  high  school 
across  the  street  from  mine.  Like  any  good  homosexual  high 
school  relationship,  mine  consisted  of  hanging  out  in  this  dude's 
basement  on  weeknights,  watching  our  favovirite  MTV  series 
TTie  Hills,  cuddling,  making  out,  and  the  occasional  and  abrupt 
session  of  oral  sex  on  his  couch.  But  my  stories  during  the  post- 
first  period  smoke  break  the  next  morning  never  seemed  to 
stand  up  to  my  heterosexual  buds. 

Finally,  after  dating  this  dude  for  four  months,  I  felt  like  it 
was  time,  you  know,  to  consummate  our  adolescent  romance. 
That  day  happened  to  be  Victoria  Day,  2007.  On  paper,  it  was 
actually  really  romantic.  We  started  off  the  evening  with  our 
usual  channel  50-something  viewing  and  cuddling,  where 
we  feigned  interest,  passion,  and  moved,  tongues  locked,  into 
his  bedroom.  He  lit  some  candles,  dimmed  his  fluorescent 
bedroom  light  and  put  on  his  pre-made  playlist  of  Death 
Cab  for  Cutie.  Outside  his  basement-bedroom  window,  his 
younger  siblings  were  in  the  backyard  lighting  off  fireworks 
in  celebration  of  the  holiday.  On  my  back,  I  was  prepared  for 
something  monumental,  something  romantic,  something  that 
would  validate  my  sexuality,  and  effort  towards  this  young 
man.  What  I  was  not  prepared  for  was  the  pain.  Not  under- 
standing the  dynamics  of  anal  sex,  or  the  sacrifice  made  by 
the  "bottom,"  I  realize  now  that  no  amount  of  lube  could  have 
made  the  loss  of  my  virginity  any  less  excruciating.  With  Ben 
Gibbard  singing  softly  in  the  background,  my  boyfriend  tried 
awkwardly  to  get  his  fiilly  erect,  nearly  foot-long  genitalia  into 
my. .  .well  I'm  sure  you  understand  how  that  goes.  Needless  to 
say,  despite  Transatlanticism,  I  basically  passed  out  from  the 
pain  and  he  freaked  out.  I've  ripped  open  my  eyelid  and  un- 
dergone gum  surgery,  and  none  of  these  experiences  compare 
to  the  pain  felt  in  my  bowels — not  just  in  the  moment,  but  for 
two  days  after  Yeah,  I  got  a  story  out  of  it,  but  my  buddies  the 
next  day  could  do  nothing  but  laugh  hysterically  at  my  horror 
story  of  losing  my  virginity.  My  boyfriend  and  I  broke  up  a 
week  later 

THE  FIRST  TIME  I  HAD  SEX  WITH  MYSELF 

The  first  time  I  had  sex  with  myself  was  about  a  year  and  a  half 
after  I  had  lost  my  virginity  proper  I  was  19-years-old.  Prior  to 
that  wonderflil,  transcendent  afternoon  I  had  had,  as  relation- 
ships will  allow,  successfial  intercourse  coimtless  times.  But  ever 
since  high  school,  non-copulative  activities,  such  as  handjobs 
and  blowjobs,  had  always  been  miserable  failures.  Hands,  with 
their  hard,  clumsy  grip,  and  mouths,  with  their  unwieldy, 
serpentine  tongues,  made  me  go  limp  faster  than  I  could  say  "It's 
not  you,  I  promise,  I'm  just  tired,  please  don't  leave  me "  My  penis 
wanted  vagina,  and  only  vagina.  So  it  was  that  I  had  my  first 
real  orgasm  the  first  time  I  had  sex,  rendering  me  hopelessly  and 
destructively  dependant  on  the  affections  of  women. 

It's  not  that  I  had  never  tried  mastvirbating.  I  just  unlike  my 
friends,  didn't  persevere.  For  a  period  of  about  six  months  when 
I  was  13  one  of  my  best  friends  would  call  me  up  every  Saturday 
night  As  we  ogled  the  women  of  Sex  and  the  City  in  our  separate 
basements  he  would  jerk  himself  off  while  I,  in  the  spirit  of  good 
sportsmanship,  made  all  the  appropriate  grunts,  sighs,  and  "Oh 
yeah,  Charlotte,  fuck  me's."  It  was  no  foreskin  off  my  nob — ^you 
can't  miss  what  you  haven't  had. 

In  March  2006, 1  lay  bored  in  bed  and  decided  to  give  auto- 
eroticism  another  try.  As  always  I  had  no  trouble  getting  erect  I 
was  single  at  the  time  and  my  pent-up  sexual  energy  was  back 
to  its  Herculean  adolescent  levels.  But  as  usuaL  I  felt  nothing  but 
discomfort  after  that.  Suddenly,  the  (some  would  say  obvious) 
epiphany  came:  I  should  imitate  a  vagina.  So,  imagining  how  my 
penis  felt  inside  someone,  I  started  experimenting  with  angle, 
force,  and  rhythm  until  everything  clicked  at  once  and,  in  a  mo- 
ment of  pure  and  true  ecstasy,  I  exploded  all  over  my  stomach 
and  chest  "Fuck!"  I  cried,  as  much  from  joy  as  from  the  realiza- 
tion that  I  had  stained  one  of  my  favourite  t-shirts.  About  five 
minutes  later  I  tried  again,  just  to  make  sxire  it  wasn't  a  fluke,  and 
again — again!  — was  able  to  give  myself  what  previously  I  had 
only  been  able  to  get  from  someone  else.  I  thought  free  at  last 
free  at  last  thank  God  almighty  1  am  free  at  last .  .and  I've  been 
blissfully  independent  ever  since. 

"LASTS"  CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  7 


ALEX  MOLOTKOW  HAS  DITCHED  THE  FANTASY  TO  FIND 
TRUE  LOVE— BUT  WHAT'S  NEXT? 


I've  been  sexually  frustrated  ever  since  1  can  remember.  What  started  as  curiosity  became  abject  desperation  once  I  hit 
puberty:  acne  prone,  brace-faced,  and  sporting  an  eye  patch  thanks  to  Bell's  Palsy  (a  disorder  that  makes  half  your  face 
freeze  up),  I  was  in  no  position  to  act  on  those  first  unendurable  urges.  The  internet  facilitated  a  couple  of  awkward  first 
encounters,  and  for  awhile  it  looked  as  though  I  was  off  to  a  good  start.  Then  came  art  (high)  school,  with  a  girl  to  guy  ratio 
of  six  to  one.  Virginity  remained  the  monkey  on  my  back  for  years  afterwards,  and  1  learned  that  masturbation  is  far  from 
a  quick  fix:  it's  a  way  of  life. 

Like  a  child  with  no  friends,  I  developed  a  rich  inner  sex  life,  cultivating  involved  fantasies  likely  too  horrible  to  realize. 
As  I  blossomed  into  a  reasonably  attractive  young  woman,  sex  became  more  and  more  elusive.  I  had  more  opportunities,  but 
my  inordinate  drive  was  tempered  by  a  neurosis  which  drove  me  to  get  HIV  tests  every  time  I  got  kissed.  By  the  time  1  lost 
my  virginity,  I  had  dodged  more  than  a  few  imaginary  bullets.  From  then  on,  every  encounter  brought  on  weeks  of  sleepless 
nights  as  I  Google-image-searched  the  strange  STIs  I  knew  I'd  caught  through  condoms  that  must  be  defective.  My  relation- 
ships never  lasted  very  long,  because  1  grilled  my  partners  about  their  sexual  health  records  until  what  chemistry  we  had 
was  neutralized.  I  thought  everyone  was  trying  to  infect  me. 

But  the  stronger  the  suspicion,  the  stronger  the  attraction.  I  didn't  realize  it  then,  but  my  sexual  proclivities  and  mental 
tics  had  developed  synergistically:  some  part  of  me  wanted  to  be  taken  advantage  of  while  the  rest  worried  incessantly 
that  1  would  be.  The  result  was  a  strange  contradiction:  my  desires  reached  a  dead  end  which  eliminated  the  possibility  of 
satisfaction,  but  gave  rise  to  the  desires  themselves. 

By  a  stroke  of  luck,  I  found  someone  with  a  compatible  set  of  issues.  Disease-free  sex  has  been  free  and  easy  for  over  two 
years  now  (and  I've  always  thought  that  getting  over  germaphobia  was  a  matter  of  finding  someone  whose  germs  you  don't 
mind).  It's  been  nice,  and  God  knows  I'm  thankful  to  have  found  someone  willing  to  put  up  with  me.  But  being  in  a  stable 
relationship  has  only  reinforced  the  gaping  chasm  between  fantasy  and  reality.  The  sex  is  great,  but  it's  relationship  sex. 

My  sex  life  and  my  private  thoughts  are  completely  independent  of  one  another  Of  course,  comfortableness  and  attrac- 
tion are  markedly  different  states,  and  the  honeymoon  period  only  lasts  so  long.  But  when  your  fantasies  involve  an  element 
of  abuse,  love  and  desire  can  be  difficult  to  reconcile.  The  idea  of  "lovemaking"  has  always  left  me  a  bit  nauseated,  and  the 
thought  of  donning  a  gimp  suit  while  my  boyfriend  paddles  me  on  the  ass  seems  good  for  a  gag  at  best.  Ours  is  a  sex  life  that 
can't  be  mediated  by  accessories,  or  hardened  through  suspension  of  disbelief  Fantasy  is  more  about  intention  than  any- 
thing else.  I  don't  think  my  boyfriend  could  pretend  to  be  a  "bad  man"  if  he  wanted  to,  and  that's  probably  a  good  thing. 

But  what's  strange  is  that  my  boyfriend  and  I  have  fantasy  in  common:  in  fact,  his  porn  addiction  is  part  of  what  united 
us  in  the  first  place  (a  story  for  another  time).  A  latecomer  to  sex,  adult  films  were  his  only  recourse  until  he  lost  his  virginity 
at  24.  And  as  everyone  knows,  reality  doesn't  eliminate  fantasy:  it  only  pushes  it  further  So  here  we  are,  like  two  bashful 
kids  at  a  makeout  party,  holding  hands  while  our  single  friends  do  things  we  could  only  fumble  towards  before  collapsing  in 
limp  resignation.  Sure,  we  can  talk  about  what  we  want,  but  we  can't  do  it  with  one  another:  there's  just  too  much  respect. 

This  is  a  common  lament.  Every  relationship  requires  a  compromise  where  sex  is  concerned.  If  it  were  anything  else, 
we'd  get  over  it:  after  all,  part  of  being  an  adult  is  dealing  with  disappointments  and  personal  shortcomings.  But  we're  steeped 
in  a  culture  of  sexual  one-upmanship,  and  everywhere  you  turn,  someone  is  boasting  about  the  fun  that  you've  never  had. 
While  everyone's  resigned  themselves  to  the  adage  "you  can't  always  get  what  you  want" — the  guy  who  sang  it  never  want- 
ed for  sex  in  his  life.  The  coupled  get  flak  for  rubbing  their  love  into  single  people's  faces.  Perhaps  this  is  our  best  defence. 

Now  that  I'm  mostly  cured  of  my  hang-ups,  a  part  of  me  wonders  why  I'm  not  doing  anything  about  it.  Could  I  mute 
my  conscience  just  long  enough  to  satisfy  my  curiosities?  If  I  finally  sold  my  boyfriend  on  the  idea  of  an  open  relationship, 
could  I  make  the  most  of  it?  The  guilt  would  be  unbearable — but  it  would  probably  feel  pretty  good,  too.  Rifling  through  my 
sexual  to-do  list,  I'm  not  sure.  Nothing  is  ever  as  good  as  it  is  in  your  head.  There's  a  good  chance  that  I'm  as  satisfied  as  I'll 
ever  be.  90 
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\/yA/?S/ry  SEXPERT  WYWDHAM  BETTEniCOURT-MCCARTIIY  ANSWERS  YOUR  BURNING  QUESTIONS 


DEAR  WYMDHAM,  I 

JUST  GOT  OUT  OF  A  LONG, 
TUMULTUOUS  RELATIONSHIP 
AND  THE  LAST  THING  I  WANT 
TO  DO  IS  GET  INVOLVED  WITH 
SOMEONE  NEW.  THAT  BEING 
SAID,  I  ALSO  REALLY  WANT  TO 
GET  LAID.  HOW  DO  I  ETHICALLY 
SLEEP  AROUND  WITHOUT 
SENDING  MIXED  SIGNALS? 
—IN  NEED  OF  A  BOOTY  CALL 

Short  of  getting  membership  into 
Club  Wicked,  the  best  way  to  go 
about  this  is  through  straight- 
up  honesty.  At  bars,  parties,  or 
through  friends  of  fnends:  there's  a 
lot  of  people  (yes,  girls  too)  that  just 
want  some  horizontal  mambo,  no 
strings  attached,  and  while  meet- 
ing them  isn't  always  easy,  it's  not 
impossible.  But  when  you  do  meet 
a  foxy  lad/lady  that  you'd  like  to  sex 
up,  you've  gotta  let  them  know  the 
score. 

While  that  doesn't  mean  reveal- 
ing it  during  a  handshake  introduc- 
tion, it  is  always  helpful  to  slip  in 
some  hints  during  the  chit-chat 
that  follows  (for  example,  dropping 
in  a  "Right  now,  I'm  focusing  on 
having  fun  and  meeting  as  many 
people  as  possible"  is  usually  a  good 
clue  that  you  aren't  on  the  monoga- 
mous track). 

My  rule  to  let  someone  know 
that  I  don't  want  to  go  further  than 
one  night  is  to  come  forward  post- 
initial  kiss,  which  allows  them  to 
decide  if  they  want  do  get  down,  or 
if  they'd  rather  go  home  and  look  at 
wedding  magazines.  You've  got  to 
be  brave,  and  stick  to  your  word:  no 
spending  the  night,  no  "I  can't  be- 
lieve 1  met  you,"  no  promises  of  call- 
ing in  a  few  days.  People  who  give 
mixed  signals  are  cowards  who 
don't  have  the  balls  to  say  how  they 
really  felt,  so  they  put  on  a  fa(;ade  of 
romance.  At  the  beginning  of  mak- 
ing out,  let  him/her  know  what  you 
want  out  of  the  evening,  and  be  pre- 
pared to  accept  that  your  truthful- 
ness might  cost  you  the  booty.  But 
getting  laid  under  the  false  pretence 
of  a  possible  romantic  future  is  one 
of  the  cruellest  things  you  can  do  to 
another  person. 


DEAR  WYMDHAM,  I  HAVE 
A  GREAT  BOYFRIEND  WHO 
THINKS  OUR  VANILLA-STYLE 
LOVEMAKING  ISNT  ENOUGH. 
LATELY  HE'S  BEEN  PUTTING 
PRESSURE  ON  ME  TO  DO  MORE 
AND  MORE  EXPLICIT  THINGS- 
ANAL  SEX,  DIRTY  TALK,  AND 
FINISHING  ON  MY  FACE.  I'M 
NOT  QUITE  SURE  I'M  READY 
BUT  I  LOVE  MY  BOYFRIEND  AND 
WANT  TO  MAKE  HIM  HAPPY. 
HOW  CAN  WE  FIND  A  HAPPY 
MEDIUM? 

—CAN'T  WE  JUST  CUDDLE? 

Oh,  sweetheart.  We've  all  been 
there  in  some  way  or  another,  and 
while  1  usually  stick  with  Dan  Sav- 
age's mantra,  (you've  got  to  be  "good, 
giving,  and  game"  in  bed)  acquiesc- 
ing when  you  aren't  comfortable  is 
only  going  to  cause  trouble. 

When  you  have  a  partner  that 
wants  to  try  something  new,  you 
should  first  take  a  moment  to  think 
back  to  your  recent  fantasies  and 
daydreams.  Is  this  something  that 
you  have  independently  thought 
would  get  the  juices  flowing?  If  you 
are  both  interested  in  anal  sex  but 
worried  about  discomfort,  anal 
toys  (like  butt  plugs,  which  come  in 
a  variety  of  shapes  and  sizes)  are  a 
good  way  to  ease  you  in.  So  is  a  fin- 
ger, which  is  significantly  smaller 
than  a  penis.  If  this  play  arouses 
you  without  any  pain,  then  you  can 
decide  if  you  want  to  move  fUrther 

Same  vAth  the  others:  dirty 
talk  can  begin  with  just  saying,  "I 
want  you,  you  turn  me  on,"  and  a 
guy  can  ejaculate  on  your  thighs  or 
breasts  to  see  if  you  like  the  feeling. 
You  (and  your  partner)  shouldn't 
expect  to  move  into  new  territory 
overnight — that  will  likely  leave 
you  both  shaken  and  confused  (and 
probably  sore).  But  fundamentally, 
if  your  bo)^riend  or  girlfriend  is 
suggesting  something  new  that 
you  have  never  thought  of  as  fun  or 
sexy,  proceed  with  a  lot  of  caution. 

It's  okay  to  say  no,  and  still  be  an 
open-minded  and  generous  lover 
Most  importantly,  you  both  should 
feel  comfortable  and  hot  together,  be 
it  through  urinating  on  each  other, 
or  just  snuggling  under  the  covers. 


DEAR  WYMDHAM,  I'VE  BEEN 
HAVING  SEX  FOR  ABOUT  TWO 
YEARS  NOW  WITH  VARIOUS 
PARTNERS,  AND  WELL,  I 
CAN'T  GET  OFF.  WHETHER 
IT'S  FINGERS,  TONGUES,  OR 
PENISES,  IT  DOESN'T  SEEM  TO 
MATTER,  AND  I'VE  CERTAINLY 
BEEN  WITH  GUYS  WHO  SEEMED 
TO  KNOW  WHAT  THEY  WERE 
DOING.  I'M  SICK  OF  LYING 
TO  MYSELF,  AND  TO  THEM. 
THOUGH  I  CAN  MAKE  IT  JUST 
FINE  ON  MY  OWN,  WILL  THERE 
EVER  COME  A  DAY  WHEN  I 
ORGASM  WITH  ANOTHER 
PERSON  IN  THE  ROOM  WITH 
ME?  WHAT  THE  HELL  IS  WRONG 
WITH  ME? 

—IT  WAS  NOT  THAT  GOOD  FOR  ME 

There's  nothing  wrong  with  you, 
and  most  of  us  have  faked  enough 
orgasms  to  put  Jenna  Jameson  to 
shame.  But  faking  isn't  construc- 
tive, it  leaves  you  unsatisfied  and 
your  partner  with  a  false  sense  of 
accomplishment. 

If  you  can  get  yourself  off 
through  your  own  hand,  then  why 
not  do  that  with  your  partner? 
Layers  of  skin  sheath  the  pleasure 
receptors  in  the  clitoris,  causing 
many  women  to  only  reach  orgasm 
through  battery-powered  devices. 
Using  a  vibrator  or  your  hand  to 
stimulate  you  during  sex  (doggy- 
style  is  popular  for  a  reason!)  is  a 
good  way  to  reach  climax,  as  is 
mutual  masturbation  with  your 
partner,  which  can  be  one  of  the 
most  intimate  sexual  acts. 

And  if  your  guy/girl  gets  uppity 
because  you  need  assistance?  Fuck 
them.  Or  more  precisely,  stop  fuck- 
ing them,  and  find  someone  who 
wants  nothing  more  than  to  see 
you  come,  whatever  the  method. 


DEAR  WYMDHAM, 

WHENEVER  IT'S  THAT  TIME  OF 
THE  MONTH,  LET'S  JUST  SAY 
I  GET  ANTSY.  I  WANT  TO  TRY 
HAVING  SEX  ON  MY  PERIOD 
BUT  AM  CONCERNED  ABOUT 
THE  WHOLE  GROSS-OUT 
FACTOR  FOR  MY  PARTNER, 
NOT  TO  MENTION  CLEAN  UP 
AFTERWARDS.  ANY  TIPS  ON 
HOW  TO  GET  DOWN  WHEN 
AUNT  FLO'S  IN  TOWN? 
—MY  BLOODY  VALENTINE 

Period  sex  can  be  a  divisive  issue — 
some  people  find  it  awkward,  while 
others  have  honestly  told  me  that 
they  couldn't  care  less  if  I  happened 
to  be  surfing  the  crimson  wave. 

First  of  all,  you  must  talk  to 
your  partner  beforehand,  as  no 
one  wants  that  kind  of  surprise  in 
the  midst  of  coitus.  If  you're  both 
comfortable  but  worried  about  the 
uh,  mess,  the  most  common  route  is 
to  do  it  in  the  shower,  where  you  can 
both  end  up  even  cleaner  than  when 
you  started  (and  water  pressure  can 
add  to  the  mix).  If  you  simply  want 
to  get  off  but  don't  necessarily  crave 
penetrative  sex,  you  can  wear  a  tam- 
pon while  fooling  around  with  your 
partner  and  orgasm  through  hand 
or  vibrator  contact. 

Some  guys  have  felt  more  com- 
fortable having  period  sex  with  a 
condom  on  (which  you  should  really 
be  using  anyway),  and  placing  a 
towel  beneath  you  is  usually  a  good 
bet  to  save  your  sheets  any  stray 
stains.  Since  we  spend  25  per  cent  of 
our  time  on  the  rag,  it's  important  to 
talk  to  your  partner  and  find 
a  medium  that  works  for 
both  of  you.  Besides,  noth- 
ing else  soothes  cramps 
like  some  time  in  the  X 
sack. 


DEAR  WYMDHAM,  WHEN 
I  MASTURBATE,  I  FANTASIZE 
ABOUT  HAVING  SEX  WITH  GUYS 
IN  THE  AC  SHOWER.  ALL  MY 
PAST  RELATIONSHIPS  HAVE 
BEEN  WITH  WOMEN,  BUT  THIS 
IDEA  REALLY  SEEMS  TO  TURN 
ME  ON.  AM  I  GAY? 
—PROBABLY  INTO  CHICKS, 
RIGHT? 

Probably  not,  though  "gay"  and 
"straight"  are  pretty  restrictive 
labels.  Most  people  have  been,  at 
some  point  or  another,  attracted  to 
members  of  both  sexes,  which  is 
totally  normal.  Furthermore,  you 
would  be  hard  pressed  to  find  an 
individual  that  has  never  fantasized 
about  a  member  (or  members)  of  the 
same  gender,  or  been  aroused  by  the 
thought  of  exploring  that  frontier 

I've  had  boyfriends  that  have 
only  dated  women  but  admitted  to 
watching  gay  pom  and  thinking 
about  men  naked — and  those  guys 
made  the  best  lovers!  If  you  start  be- 
ing attracted  to  the  men  you  meet  in 
person,  then  you  should  follow  your 
heart  (or  your  cock),  but  whether  you 
live  out  your  fantasy,  or  it  remains 
as  such,  you  shouldn't  worry  about 
your  sexual  identity.  You  can  date  a 
man  and  still  feel  heterosexual,  and 
you  can  certainly  fantasize  about  it 
and  be  straight  as  an  arrow.  Fanta- 
sies are  fun,  and  they  should  never 
be  impeded  by  moronic  social  codes 
that  attempt  to  place  us  in  arbitrary 
and  restrictive  categories. 

But  the  AC,  really?  All  the  hot 
guys  shower  at  Hart  House. 


WHETHER  YOU'RE  LOOKING  TO  MAKE  PLANS  WITH  A  SIGNIFICANT  OTHER,  OR  MEET  SOMEONE 
NOT-SO-SIGNIRCANT  THE  VARSITYPIANS  YOUR  PERFECT  VALENTINE'S  DAY  WEEKEND 


FOR  THE  THEATRE  BUFF 

In  its  30*  year,  Toronto's  experimental  Rhubarb 
Festival  is  only  getting  hotter.  Quicken  your  pulse 
in  Week  Two  with  offerings  from  the  city's  most 
talented  theatre  artists,  including  Chris  Dupuis 
(Talking  With  Chris  Dupuis),  Evan  Webber  (Moon 
Mission 3).  Chad  Dembski  (Wet Dream),  and  UCDP 
alum  Alex  Wolfson,  whose  The  Sexual  Abberations: 
Part  One  takes  on  Freud's  Three  Essays  on  the 
Theory  of  Sexuality  as  directed  by  David  Lynch.  Hot! 

The  Rhubarb  Festival's  Week  Two  programming 
runs  from  Thursday,  February  /2"'  to  Sunday 
February  15^,  8  p.m.  $l7-$25  for  a  Week  Two  pass. 
Buddies  In  Bad  Times,  12  Alexander  Street,  416- 
975-8555,  artsexy.ca. 


FOR  THOSE  NURSING  A  SECRET 
CRUSH 

Artistic  visionary  Tyler  Clark  Burke  remounts  her 
regular  Santa  Cruz  dance  party  for  a  "pre-Valentines 
Day  warm-up",  including  celebrity  DJ  sets,  circus 
performers,  and  visual  artists.  But  if  you're  unrequited, 
don't  despair — Burke's  got  your  back  with  Santa 
Cruz's  "secret  service."  Just  send  an  email  to 
santacruzforever@gmajl.com  mentioning  the 
contact  info  of  who  you'd  like  to  attend,  and  she'll  get 
the  word  out  anonymously.  You're  blushing. 

Captain  John's  Seafood  Ship  1  Queen's  Quay  West. 
Friday  February  13^,  10p.m.  $10,  santacruzforever.com. 

FOR  THE  KINKY-CRAFTY 

Come  As  You  Are  co-owner  Sarah  Forbes-Roberts 
curates  Toronto's  annual  Erotic  Arts  &  Crafts  fair  this 


Valentine's  Day.  And  what  says  commitment  like 
shopping  together  for  glass  genitalia,  knit  sex  restraints, 
and  vulva-shaped  puppets? 

The  Gladstone  Hotel,  1214  Queen  West  Saturday 
Febmary     12p.m.  toBp.m,  eroticartsandaafts.com. 

FOR  THOSE  WHO  THINK  ROMANCE 
IS  DEAD 

Admit  it — Twilight  got  you  hot  under  the  collar.  Horror 
fans  can  rejoice  with  Rue  Morgue's  Valentine  Villainy 
Featuring  performance  art  by  infamous  Montreal  shock- 
rocker  Corpusse,  see  Cupid  stabbed  by  his  own  arrow. 

Rue  Morgue  House  Of  Honor,  2926  Dundas  Street  West. 
Friday  Febmary  IT,  9p.m.  $18  tickets  at  the  door, 
rue-morgue.com. 


FOR  THOSE  WHO  THINK  LOVE  IS  A 
MIXTAPE 

The  Varsity  hearts  Wavelength,  Toronto's  weekly 
PWYC  indie  series  as  much  as  our  record  collection.  This 
weekend,  celebrate  Wavelength's  ninth  anniversary  with 
sets  by  19  different  bands  at  five  different  venues.  Must- 
see  music  includes:  Ontarian  gothic  balladeers  Timber 
Timbre  (Thursday  February  12*  at  the  Music  Gallery), 
original  soul  from  Little  Portugal's  Steamboat  (Friday, 
February  13*  at  Wrongbar),  and  heart-on-sleeve  country 
crooning  from  Toronto's  own  $100  (Saturday,  February 
14*  at  The  Polish  Combatants  Hall). 

Running  Thursday  Febmary  12^  to  Sunday  Febmary  19", 
various  venues.  $10  or  PWYC,  tickets  available  at  doors 
only  For  a  full  schedule  of  bands,  dates,  and  times, 
check  out  wavelengthtoronto.com. 
—CHANDLER  LEVACK 
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ROB  DUFFY  INVESTIGATES  THE  RISING  TREND  OF  MALE 
BONDING  AND  WHY  IT'S  O.K.  TO  LOVE  YOUR  BRO 


It's  Valentine's  Day,  and  love  is  in  the  air.  But  this  year, 
the  most  commonly  whispered  word  on  smitten  lips  is 
"bromance,"  a  portmanteau  that  defines  the  love  shared 
between  straight  men  everywhere. 

But  bromance  is  not  a  gay  thing  (not  that  there's  anything 
wrong  with  that),  it's  just  the  latest  development  in  the  world 
of  masculine  psychology. 

The  widespread  adoption  of  the  term  bromance  is  a  ma- 
jor advancement  in  the  ways  men  are  allowed  to  behave  so- 
cially without  fear  of  reprisal.  Put  simply,  it's  about  the  right 
to  express  a  meaningful,  platonic  bond  between  two  male 
friends,  a  type  of  male  liberation. 

Too  long  have  men  been  saddled  with  the  challenge  of 
living  up  to  the  hyper-macho  standard  set  by  20th-century 
heroes  like  Ernest  Hemingway  and  John  Wayne.  These  were 
larger-than-life  personalities  who  embodied  the  male  ideal: 
stoic,  solitary,  emotionless. 

They  defined  the  type  of  hard-drinking  bull-fighter 
that  gave  birth  to  countless  redundant  phrases  like  "manly 
man"  and  "guy's  guy."  Hemingway  wrote  volumes  about  his 
youthful,  carefree  days  with  friends  in  Paris,  but  it's  hard  to 
imagine  him  grabbing  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald  in  a  bear  hug  and 
crying  out,  "Scottie,  you're  my  bro,  and  I  love  you!" 

In  recent  times,  new  masculine  idols  have  emerged,  like 
the  original  metrosexual  himself  David  Beckham.  But  back 
when  Becks  was  the  brightest  star  of  the  metro  movement 
about  four  or  five  years  ago,  the  most  men  were  allowed  to 
do  was  moisturize  and  exfoliate.  It  seemed  liberating  at  the 
time,  but  in  hindsight,  metrosexuality  was  a  mere  aesthetic 
movement  designed  to  improve  grooming  patterns.  A  whirl- 
wind bromance  comprises  far  more  complex  emotional  ter- 
rain. 

That's  why  a  bromance  is  a  significant  alteration  to  so- 
cial norms,  because  it's  an  indication  that  machismo  is  on  its 
way  out  the  door  Consequently,  it's  become  permissible  for 
men  to  embody  what  was  once  a  cardinal  feminine  virtue: 
being  in  touch  with  one's  emotions. 

Nowadays,  it's  acceptable  for  guys  to  love  their  friends 
just  as  women  do,  with  similar  levels  of  expression  and 
trust  Before  bromance,  the  best  term  we  had  for  this  kind 
of  relationship  was  a  "man-crush,"  which  always  seemed 
to  imply  a  hidden  insecurity,  as  if  dudes  who  enjoyed  each 
other's  company  had  to  feel  as  sheepish  about  it  as  a  13-year- 
old  girl  fawning  over  the  captain  of  the  football  team. 

The  earliest  recorded  usage  of  the  term  bromance  was 
in  the  late  1990s,  when  Dave  Carnie  of  skateboard  magazine 
Big  Brotherused  it  to  describe  the  close  relationship  between 
skaters  who  practiced  together,  partied  together,  and  shared 
rooms  when  travelling. 

Since  then,  it's  been  used  to  describe  countless  friend- 


ships between  grown  men.  In  2007,  Canadian  indie  rockers 
Joel  Plaskett  and  Peter  Elkas  were  profiled  together  on  the 
cover  of  Exclaim  with  the  tagline  "A  Fine  Bromance."  (For  fur- 
ther evidence,  check  out  the  YouTube  video  where  they  sit 
down  for  a  heart-to-heart  to  "examine  their  relationship.") 

Other  famous  bromances  include  the  almost  co-depen- 
dent bond  between  Matt  Damon  and  Ben  Af?leck,  or  the 
four  main  characters  on  HBO's  Entourage,  who  are  quite 
obviously  involved  in  a  tightly-knit  four-way  of  bromo- 
sexuality. 

But  the  television  show  to  thrust  the  concept  to  the  fore 
of  pop  culture  is  Brody  Jenner's  recent  six-episode  real- 
ity series  in  which  the  former  Hills  love  interest  lined  up 
a  group  of  suitors  eager  to  score  the  most  precious  com- 
modity of  all:  friendship  (a  luxury  condo  was  also  part  of 
the  winning  package. .  .but  nothing  could  be  as  valuable  as 
friendship,  right?) 

As  Jenner  induldged  his  candidates  in  a  variety  of 
amusing  pursuits  (schmoozing  with  supermodels,  trying 
on  new  jeans,  hanging  out  in  a  hot  tub),  it  became  clear  that 
Bromance  had  been  given  the  perfect  tagline:  "Brody  needs 
a  bro-friend."  Don't  we  all? 

It's  hardly  intellectual  fare,  but  a  deeper  look  reveals  the 
show  to  be  an  earnest  search  for  a  new  best  friend  and  close 
confidant.  After  all,  Brody  lost  his  best  bud  Spencer  Pratt 
forever  once  he  shacked  up  with  the  talentless  demon  god- 
dess Heidi  Montag.  Spencer  is  now  married,  taking  him  out 
of  commission  for  all  bachelor-related  activities,  thereby 
making  him  extremely  lame. 

After  a  rigorous  selection  process,  Jenner  chose  Luke 
Verge  to  be  his  new  best  friend.  His  declaration  that  he'd 
found  his  bromance  was  an  oddly  touching  moment,  as  if 
anything  was  possible  for  two  straight  men  in  their  early 
20s  who  love  each  other  and  aren't  afraid  to  admit  it. 

The  concept  of  bromance  has  led  me  to  consider  the 
ways  I  value  my  own  best  friends.  I've  since  determined 
that  ours  is  not  an  overly  complicated  relationship.  We 
hang  out  as  often  as  we  can,  drink  pints,  and  discuss  life's 
most  pressing  issues:  sports,  girl  problems,  and  insurance 
payments  on  cars  we've  yet  to  buy. 

At  our  parties,  it's  as  perfectly  natural  for  the  guys  to 
hug  hello  and  goodbye  as  it  is  for  the  girls.  The  phrase  "I 
love  you!"  gets  kicked  around  as  frequently  as  "More  beer!" 
I  used  to  think  our  abundance  of  emotion  could  be  chalked 
up  to  a  European  spirit,  but  now  1  know  better — it's  just  one 
harmonious  bromance,  and  it's  a  blessing. 

I  know  exactly  what  Jenner  is  going  through.  At  this 
point  in  my  life,  friends  matter  most,  and  I'm  not  ashamed 
to  say  that  I  love  them.  I'd  still  prefer  to  spend  Valentine's 
Day  with  a  girl,  but  that's  another  matter  entirely.  ^ 


KYLE  AI\IDERSOm  DESCRIBES  THE  FEEL  OF  POST-9/11 
"TERROR  SEX"  AT  NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY 


Recently  I  realized  that  I  feel  a  strange  sense  of  nostalgia  for  the  weeks  following  9/11.  My  sophomore  year  of  college 
had  just  begun,  and  I  had  freshly  lost  my  virginity  over  the  summer  I  can  obviously  only  comment  on  my  own 
experience,  but  the  days  and  weeks  following  the  attacks  were  unbelievably  surreal.  1  was  living  in  a  dorm  on  Fifth 
Avenue  and  loth  Street,  just  north  of  Washington  Square  Park,  so  1  used  to  be  able  to  see  the  World  Trade  Center  towering 
over  the  Washington  Square  arch  from  the  front  door  of  my  building  (this  location  made  it  sort  of  weird  the  morning  of;  I 
have  no  idea  what  it  says  about  my  psychological  profile,  but  1  was  standing  on  the  street  and  watched  the  second  plane 
make  contact,  but  rather  than  panic  or  try  to  do  something,  I  went  back  inside  to  the  dining  hall  to  eat  pancakes  before  1 
went  to  class). 

NYU  cancelled  classes  for  the  rest  of  that  week  and  lower  Manhattan  was  shut  down  south  of  14th  Street  for  at  least  two 
weeks,  so  for  awhile  it  felt  like  we  were  living  in  an  alternate  dimension.  Keep  in  mind  that  there  were  bomb  scares  at  Rock- 
efeller Center,  Grand  Central  Station,  Madison  Square  Garden,  and  the  New  York  Times' offices  in  the  weeks  following  the 
first  attack,  so  there  was  the  constant  suggestion  that  it  wasn't  over  and  that  we  could  die  at  any  time.  I  think  I  slept  about 
three  hours  a  night — not  necessarily  out  of  fear  but  because  my  adrenal  glands  were  pumping  all  the  time.  I  think  other 
people  had  the  same  sort  of  experience — it  seems  like  everybody  I  knew  (myself  included)  drank  less  during  those  weeks 
because  we  felt  high  all  the  time.  1  did  smoke  a  ton  of  American  Spirits,  but  that's  only  because  1  needed  something  to  do. 

But  here's  the  thing  that  I  miss  the  most,  and  the  thing  that  stirs  up  strong  feelings  of  crippling  nostalgia  and  guilt: 
terror  sex.  A  lot  was  written  about  the  fact  that  there  were  a  shitload  of  babies  conceived  in  the  weeks  following  9/11,  and 
many  have  also  suggested  that  the  Sex  and  the  QTy-style  one-night-stand  lifestyle  was  heartily  boosted  by  the  fact  that 
people  thought  they  could  die  tomorrow  (I  suppose  people  were  having  babies  for  the  same  reason;  it  all  depends  on  your 
tax  bracket).  But  terror  sex  was  something  different.  A  lot  of  people  1  talked  to  hooked  up  during  that  time  because  they  had 
essentially  gone  numb  to  everything  else,  and  sex  was  the  only  way  to  feel  anything  (like  that  scene  in  High  Fidelity  where 
they  fuck  in  the  car  during  the  funeral).  That  was  part  of  it,  but  there  was  also  a  certain  rawness  that  everybody  seemed 
to  feel  in  the  wake  of  brushing  up  so  close  to  mass  murder.  I  think  that's  the  only  time  in  my  life  where  I  really  knew  what 
it  was  to  be  human  in  a  purely  animal,  anatomical  sense.  Even  though  we  only  made  love  a  handful  of  times,  I  remember 
every  detail  about  Libby  who  was  from  San  Francisco  and  had  taken  a  year  off  after  high  school  to  work  before  coming 
east;  I  later  found  out  that  the  reason  she  did  that  was  because  she  got  pregnant  and  was  going  to  keep  the  baby,  only  to 
miscarry.  She  had  no  ass,  kept  her  pubic  hair  trimmed  in  a  very  peculiar  and  asymmetrical  way  and  always  smelled  like 
mangoes  even  though  she  chain-smoked  Marlboro  Lights.  My  other  partner  from  that  era  was  a  girl  I  went  to  high  school 
with.  She  was  a  year  behind  me  and  1  didn't  know  her  that  well,  but  she  ended  up  at  NYU  and  we  ended  up  hooking  up  a 
few  times.  Her  name  was  Sarah  and  she  was  allergic  to  gluten.  I  have  no  idea  what  happened  to  either  of  these  women;  it 
seems  like  when  the  fear  wore  off  and  we  got  back  to  the  business  of  going  to  college  in  New  York,  everybody  drifted  back 
to  their  lives. 

1  feel  guilty  about  this  whole  scenario  for  a  number  of  reasons.  1  feel  horrible  that  1  have  admitted  to  myself  that  Libby 
was  the  best  sex  I've  ever  had,  even  though  I  adore  my  current  girlfriend  and  know  that  we'll  marry  and  have  kids  some- 
day. Somehow,  it  feels  like  cheating  retroactively.  1  feel  extremely  guilty  that  I  feel  nostalgic  for  an  event  that  resulted  in  the 
deaths  of  thousands  of  people.  But  there  was  something  about  that  rush  of  fear  that  I  know  I'll  never  capture  again,  and 
that  makes  me  feel  sad  and  relieved  at  the  same  time.  ^ 

KYLE  ANDERSON  is  th^autbor  of  Accidental  Revolution:  The  Story  of  Grunge  (St  Martin 's  Griffin).  He  lives  in  Brooklyn. 
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(wich  upon  closer  inspection  are 
actually  about  stealing  body  parts) 


BY  ANDREW  CAMPANA 


1GOLDFRAPP 
Lovely  Head 
"Why  can't  this  be  killing 
you?  Frankenstein  would 
want  your  mind  your  lovely 
head." 

Allison  Goldfrapp  might  be  oh-so 
lulling  with  her  ethereal  electro- 
noir  audioscapes  but  don't  be 
fooled.  This  "love  song"  could  just 
as  easily  come  from  the  lips  of  a 
scalpel-wielding  maniac. 

PEACHES 

Operate 

"He  is  perfect  for  me  to 
practice  surgery.  One  look 
coagulates  it's  time  to  operate." 
Add  this  to  the  aforementioned 
"scalpel-wielding  maniac" 
category  of  love  song  that  seems  to 
be  growing  alarmingly  large. 

NEUTRAL  MILK 
HOTEL 

Oh  Comely 
"Place  your  body  here. 
Let  your  skin  begin  to  blend  itself 
with  mine." 

The  inclusion  of  everyone's 
favourite  bizarro-psych-rock 
indie  band  in  this  list  shouldn't 
surprise  anyone,  as  their  odd 
obsession  with  body  parts  in 


their  love  songs  has  been  well 
documented.  1  chose  this  track  for 
its  candid,  instructional  approach 
to  flesh-stealing. 

BJORK 

My  Spine 

"I  adore  backs  of  necks, 
beautifully  shaven..." 
Looks  like  some  Icelandic 
vampires  have  found  a  way  to 
survive  the  24-hour  daylight  that 
comes  with  the  summer  months. 
You  can't  help  but  be  a  little 
impressed.  (The  Icelandic  word 
for  garlic  is  "hvitlaukur."  This 
information  may  one  day  save 
your  life,  or  at  least  your  plasma.) 

TOKYO  JIHEN 

Genjitsu  wo  Warau 
"I  would  like  to  be 
composed  of  you...  I 
would  like  to  be  merged  into  you." 
Shiina  Ringo,  the  "Japanese  Bjork," 
often  ventures  into  songs  with 
English  lyrics.  Here,  she  shows 
her  full  grasp  of  the  Western 
lyrical  idiom  by  singing  a  jazz 
ballad  using  the  Frankenstein- 
fetish  imagery  seemingly  beloved 
by  our  American  songwriters. 


THE  ROLLING  STONES 

Give  Me  Your  Hand 
(And  I'll  Hold  It  Tight) 
"I  don't  pretend  that  I  don't 
need  you  so  come  on,  come  on  and 
give  me  your  hand.  I  need  you  bad, 
it  makes  you  glad,  so  give  me  your 
hand,  I'll  hold  it  tight." 
I  like  to  think  this  song  is  being  sung 
to  a  monkey,  and  its  mummified 
paw  is  currently  the  only  thing 
keeping  Mick  and  Keith  alive. 

ERYKAH  BADU 

Green  Eyes 

"My  eyes  are  green  'cause  I 
eat  a  lot  of  vegetables  it  don't 
have  nothing  to  do  with  your  new 
friend." 

For  your  new  (Irish,  formerly- 
sighted)  friend,  I'd  like  to  think  that 
she  isn't  actually  talking  about 
stealing  someone's  eyes — her 
heartfelt  delivery  says  no,  but  her 
double-negative  says  yes.  Who  gave 
Erykah  the  ice-cream  scoop? 

HERBERT 

The  Audience 
"You  are  my  fingers,  I  am 
your  hand,  I  am  your 
three-man  one-man  band.  You  are 
my  breath,  I  am  your  tongue..." 
Herbert  knows  that  if  you  give 
a  little,  you  get  a  little.  Even  if  it 


turns  you  and  your  loved  one  into 
stitched-together  monsters.  How 
romantic! 

KATE  BUSH 

Eat  The  Music 
"Let's  split  him  open  like  a 
pomegranate  insides  out,  all 
is  revealed.  Not  only  women  bleed." 
This  song  would  be  more 
appropriately  titled  if  you  replaced 
"the  music"  with  "your  entrails." 
Though  I'm  not  sure  intestines  have 
the  same  antioxidant  properties  as 
pomegranates,  I  suppose  it's  best 
not  to  take  nutritional  advice  afrom 
someone  who  dresses  up  as  a  lion 
and  has  more  than  one  song  in 
which  she  imitates  bird  and  donkey 
sounds. 

PJ  HARVEY 

Legs 

"Did  it  hurt  when  you 
bled?  ...You  were  going 
to  be  my  life,  damn  it!  ...No  other 
way,  cut  off  your  legs...  how  will  you 
ever  walk  again?" 
zehen  Polly  says  something,  she 
means  it.  This  song  is  actually 
about  cutting  off  her  lover's  legs 
so  he  won't  leave  her.  Who  needs 
metaphor  when  you've  got  a 
chainsaw? 


Th.  u  n.  T  Students'  Ut„on  ™Ps=?:<"^^s^«[™  tellm^^^^^ 

programming 


The  University  of  Toronto  Students'  Union  is  fioWing  its  Spring  2009  Elections  to  il  the 
foiowing  positions: 


POSITION 


DivsionI 

Victoria  College 
Unh/ersity  College 
Innis  College 
St.  Michael  s  College 
New  CoHege 
Trinrty  College 
Woodswofth  College 
Toronto  School  o<  Theology 
At-Large  Arts  &  Science 

Faculty  of  Music 
Faculty  of  Denticlry 
Faculty  of  Nursing 
Faculty  of  Medicine 
Faculty  of  Pharmacy 
Faculty  of  Law 
Faculty  of  Engineering 
Facuit/  of  Physical  Education 
At-Large  Professional  Faculty 

DivisionI* 

Mississauga  canpus 

Execufve 

President 

s/ice  President  irrternai  4  Services 
Vice  President  Equity 
Vice  President  Exterrvjl 
Vice  President  University  Affairs 


1                              IMPORTANT  DATES: 

Election  Nominations  (All 
Positions) 

IMonday,  February  16  at  9:00  to  Friday,  February  27  at 
17:00 

Election  Campaign  Period 

Monday,  March  2  at  8;00  to  Thursday,  March  1 2  at 
19:00 

Election  Voting  Period 

Tuesday,  March  1 0  at  9:00  to  Thursday,  March  1 2  at 
19:00 

Election  Results 

Monday,  March  15 

Referenda  Application 

Monday,  February  16  at  9:00  to  Friday,  Februaty  27  at 
17:00 

Referenda  Campaigning 

Monday.  March  2  at  8:00  to  Thursday  March  1 2  at 
19:00 

Referenda  Voting 

Tuesday,  March  10  at  9:00  to  Thursday,  March  12  at 
19:00 

Referenda  Results 

Monday,  March  15 

Nomination  Pick-up  and  Drop-off  Locations: 


St.  George  campus: 

1 2  Hart  House  Circle 

hours:  Monday  -  Friday,  9:00  to  17:00 


Mississauga  campus: 
UTMSU  Office 

DIM  Student  Centre,  Room  100 
hours:  Monday  -  Friday,  9:00  to  12:30, 
13:30  to  17:00 


lo  run  for  a  positioa  pick  up  a  nomination  package  during  tfie  nomination  period  at  tlie 
UISU  office.  Please  keep  in  mind  the  dates  and  deadlines. 

For  more  informatioa  visit  our  Students'  Union  website  at  www.utsiica  or  contact  tfie 
Chief  Returning  Officer  at  ao@utsu.ca. 
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THE  LAST  KIND  GESTURE 

Last  year,  I  was  sitting  on  the  subway, 
as  were  many  other  people  But  unlike 
everyone  else,  I  was  in  an  army  uniform 
with  all  my  military  equipment  There 
was  a  general  in  town  so  he  needed 
to  be  acknowledged  by  members  of 
the  Canadian  Forces  like  myself  who 
couldn't  have  cared  less  about  him  but 
still  needed  to  respect  the  rank.  1  had 
forgotten  my  iPod  so  I  started  to  polish 
my  boots.  1  knew  the  civilians  were 
watching  me,  they  always  watch  me, 
even  if  I'm  just  sitting  there  looking  at 
the  subway  ads.  All  of  them  seem  to 
think  that  1  don't  notice  them  outrightly 
staring  at  me.  Apparently  there  is  some- 
thing very  intriguing  about  a  young 
woman  in  uniform. 

Not  too  far  from  me  was  a  man  in 
a  typical  business  suit  holding  a  single 
rose  on  top  of  his  briefcase.  That's 
when  1  realized  it  was  Valentine's  Day. 
Not  only  was  I  single,  but  I  was  going 
to  a  base  on  a  Friday  evening  and  on 
Valentine's  Day. 

My  stop  was  coming  up  so  1  got  up, 
heading  towards  the  subway  doors  just 
as  they  opened.  All  I  heard  were  the 
fast-paced  footsteps  behind  me.  For  a 
split  second  all  I  could  think  of  is,  "Great, 
someone  wants  to  mug  this  soldier." 

I  stopped  and  looked  behind  me. 
Standing  there  was  the  businessman. 
He  handed  me  the  rose,  smiled  and  said, 
"Happy  Valentine's  Day."  I  couldn't  help 
but  smile  at  him  like  an  idioL  1  thanked 
him.  He  smiled  and  walked  away. 

THE  LAST  TIME  I  FELT  BAD  AFTER  SEX 

The  last  time  1  felt  bad  after  sex  was 
in  El  Jadida,  the  coastal  town  where 
Welles  shot  Othello.  I  saw  the  cistern, 
approached  fading  minarets,  took  grey 
photographs  of  a  cloaked  man  walJcing 
his  bicycle  along  a  thin  ocean  wall  Out- 
side a  supermarket  1  met  a  young  man 
named  H — .  "Let's  go  to  a  dub,"  he  said, 
"let's  get  some  girls."  "Not  tonight,"  I  said. 
'Tomorrow."  The  next  day  we  met  at  the 
beach.  1  asked  if  he  had  any  condoms 
and  he  pulled  one  out  of  the  pocket  of 
his  jeans.  It  was  dry,  unpackaged,  and 
had  a  bit  of  sand  in  it  He  turned  it  inside 
out  and  brushed  it  off  as  we  walked. 

Outside  the  small  concrete  building 
where  H —  lived  stood  a  large  woman 
in  a  djellaba  with  whom  we  exchanged 
pleasantries.  We  went  through  a  door, 
then  ducked  under  a  hanging  sheet  into 
a  room  vdth  some  cushions  on  the  floor 
and  an  old  tape  deck.  We  sat  down  and 
a  boy  of  12  came  in  with  tea.  Pictures  of 
girls  were  produced.  Phone  calls  were 
made.  No  one  was  available.  I  gave 
the  boy  money  and  he  went  out  and 
bought  red  wine,  vodka,  cigarettes,  and 
condoms.  We  drank  and  listened  to  cas- 
sette tapes  (gnaoua,  Rod  Stewart).  More 
phone  calls.  No  girls.  H —  stumbled 
outside  and  1  heard  him  persuading, 
pleading  in  whispered  tones  vnth  the 
woman  out  there.  Finally  she  came  in, 
sullen  and  shy.  H —  went  first,  while 
1  waited  on  the  other  side  of  the  sheet, 
sipping  wine.  He  came  out  smiling  and 
perspiring,  then  it  was  my  turn. 

She  was  fat  and  middle-aged.  1 
tried  to  get  inside  of  her  but  it  was 
awkward.  She  was  too  tight,  too  afraid. 
I  wondered  how  H —  had  managed. 
1  took  my  condom  off  and  she  sucked 
me  for  awhile  and  then  1  jerked  off 
until  1  came.  Her  faced  was  flushed 
and  she  didn't  make  eye  contact.  After 
she  left  we  drank  more  and  then  H— 
-'s  older  brother  came  home.  He  had 
a  chiselled  face  and  gentle  eyes.  He 
showed  us  a  bag  of  heroin  he'd  found 
on  the  street.  We  cooked  some  chicken 
on  a  gas  burner  and  a  neighborhood 
girl  of  about  15  came  in  and  sat  on  the 
floor  to  eat  with  us.  We  tried  to  get  her 
to  drink  but  she  wouldn't  Her  eyes 
were  dark  and  really  shiny. 

THE  LASTTIME  I  INDULGE 
SOMEONE  ELSE'S  FANTASY 

A  long  time  ago,  I  was  dating  an  older 
guy  who  liked  to  discuss  the  multitude 
of  his  previous  sexual  experiences 
(being  very  gullible,  1  only  doubted  their 


accuracy  after  we  broke  up,  when  1  real- 
ized that  his  threesome  story  sounded 
exactly  like  every  pom  flick  ever  made). 
When  the  relationship  started  falling 
apart,  1  thought  that  maybe  1  could 
salvage  it  by  indulging  in  one  of  his  fan- 
tasies that  my  younger,  less  experienced 
mind  had  previously  felt  weird  about 

Thus,  ignoring  my  dime-store  femi- 
nist (and  intellectual)  instincts,  1  dressed 
up  as  a  schoolgirl  to  try  to  please  this 
guy,  who  had  a  bit  of  a  "barely-legal" 
fetish  going  on.  But  when  1  presented 
myself,  complete  with  shortened  kilt 
and  itchy  knee  socks,  he  couldn't  even 
sustain  an  erection.  That  night  as  I 
passed  out  drunk,  lonely,  and  sexually 
unsatisfied,  I  could  swear  1  heard  Gloria 
Steinem  whisper,  "I  told  you  so." 

THE  LAST  TIME  I  WATCHED  PORN 

When  I  was  a  small  child,  about  seven 
or  eight  years  old,  I  discovered  pornog- 
raphy. My  grandparents  apparently 
had  a  healthy  interest  in  sex  — their 
house  is  still  filled  vnth  novelty  items 
like  cute  modernist  statues  of  two  dogs 
having  sex  while  their  masters  held 
them  on  leashes — and  when  1  was  a  kid, 
my  relatives  really  let  it  all  hang  out  I 
guess  they  figured  that  no  kid  would 
ever  understand  these  things,  but  once 
1  pulled  a  porno  catalog  off  the  kitchen 
counter  and  ran  with  it  up  to  the  guest 
room.  I  could  feel  my  mind  expand- 
ing as  I  poured  over  page  after  page  of 
ludicrously  large  breast  implants  and 
knee-length  dicks  (this  was  the  early 
'90s  so  there  was  a  shininess  to  it  all). 
I  thought  to  myself  "No  adults  1  know 
have  parts  like  this!"  This  was  still  a  few 
years  before  1  understood  penetration, 
so  1  thought  that  sexuality  was  a  car- 
toonish  display  of  the  weirdest  things 
adults  could  imagine.  I  had  no  way  of 
understanding  any  of  these  images,  but 
somehow  they  struck  a  major  chord.  1 
suppose  it  was  cable  TV  that  trained  me 
to  understand  sexuality,  and  it  seemed 
like  I  knew  what  to  think  from  all  the 
Janet  Jackson  music  videos  and  car  ads. 
From  that  moment  on  1  knew:  sex  was 
awesome.  1  immediately  showed  the 
images  to  my  little  brother,  who  was 
about  four,  and  began  an  odyssey  for 
every  vestige  of  porno  that  my  underde- 
veloped hands  could  grasp.  All  the 
while  1  knew  that  if  an  adult  caught  me 
with  any  pom,  my  life  would  immedi- 
ately end  from  sheer  embarrassment 
But  my  desire  to  see  and  hear  the 
performance  of  sex  was  too  great  One 
evening,  when  the  entire  family  was 
gathered  at  my  grandparents'  house  for 
some  holiday,  my  brothers,  cousins,  and 
I  were  watching  TV  in  my  grandpar- 
ent's bedroom,  and  I  had  the  clicker 
While  surfing,  I  found  the  scrambled 
pom  channel  and  was  immediately 
enthralled.  My  brothers  and  cousins 
were  grossed  out  (they  are  all  younger 
than  me,  so  just  imagine  a  room  ftill  of 
kids  between  the  ages  of  two  and  eight 
watching  scrambled  pom  together), 
and  kept  trying  to  steal  the  clicker  to 
switch  the  TV  back  to  Nickelodeon.  But 
1  asserted  my  dominance  as  the  eldest 
grandchild  and  continued  to  jump  on 
the  bed  and  watch  pom.  Pretty  soon  my 
younger  brother  ran  into  the  kitchen 
where  the  adults  were  gathered  and 
yelled,  "Daniel  won't  stop  watching  the 
sex  channel!"  All  of  my  relatives  erupted 
into  a  loud  and  shrill  laughter  1  was 
mortified.  It  wasn't  too  long  before  1  de- 
cided that  pomography  was  a  juvenile 
activity,  and  that  I  would  never  have 
anything  to  do  with  it  ever  agaia 

THE  LASTTIME  I  FAKED 
AN  ORGASM 

If  lesbian  relationships  are  supposedly 
more  egalitarian  than  their  heterosex- 
ual counterparts,  then  why  is  it  that  I've 
had  to  fake  so  many  orgasms?  Perhaps 
it  would  be  more  efficient  to  not  critique 
the  stmcture  of  lesbian  couplings,  but 
rather  my  abysmal  taste  in  women. 

My  problem  is  that  1  never  follow 
my  tiny,  misshapen  heart,  or  even  my 
hairy  crotch — 1  am  drawn  to  women 
who  are  ridiculous  by  virtue  and  never 
amount  to  anything  more  than  fodder 

There  was  one  girl  I  briefly  courted, 


only  because  she  quickly  designated 
herself  as  the  token  idiot  in  a  friend's 
class,  and  1  had  to  incessantly  hear 
about  her  antics.  Later,  trapped  within 
the  confines  of  her  miniature  child- 
hood bed  with  her  parents  a  few  doors 
away,  she  asked  me  to  pretend  as  if  I 
were  eating  her  breasts.  This  sentiment 
both  shocked  and  appalled  me,  never 
being  one  to  fetishize  food  or  big  tits. 
Before  I  could  refuse,  she  sat  on  top  of 
me,  shoving  her  fleshy  mounds  into  my 
mouth  when  she  realized  I  wasn't  going 
to  eagerly  begin  chomping  on  my  own 
accord.  Her  orgasm  tally  would  total 
three  by  the  end  of  the  night  while  1  was 
scarcely  able  to  reach  arousal. 

At  my  first  and  last  kegger  in  some- 
one's dirty  basement,  1  engaged  in  a 
threesome  with  two  ladies — one  akin  to 
a  rabid  dog,  the  other  a  militant  feminist 
During  this  tryst,  the  aforementioned 
canine  descendent  bit  on  my  nipple  so 
ferociously  that  it  actually  split  open. 
Minutes  later,  a  head  popped  into  the 
room  to  ogle  the  girl-on-girl  cesspool, 
whipped  their  dick  out,  and  pissed  all 
over  the  carpet  From  there,  I  ran  with 
unfastened  pants  saddling  my  hips  out 
into  the  night,  sans  orgasm. 

Most  recently,  I  got  out  of  a  quasi 
long-term  relationship.  We  mostly 
tackled  sex  in  a  very  generic,  get  'er  done 
kind  of  way.  One  day,  while  wearing  my 
strap-on,  she  requested  1  fiick  her  doggy 
style  for  the  first  time.  As  she  assumed 
the  position,  1  noticed  remnants  of  shit 
in  her  ass  that  killed  my  libido  to  the 
point  where  1  swear  my  silicone  dildo 
went  flaccid.  I  managed  to  feign  fatigue, 
narrowly  escaping  an  unwanted  foray 
into  scat  play. 

Lately,  I  have  been  logging  onto 
XTube  to  help  me  get  off  and  for  the 
first  time,  have  no  problems  achieving 
climax. 


THE  LASTTIME  I  FELT 
THAT  WAY 

I  met  her  on  Halloween.  My  friend 
had  bumped  into  her  on  the  street 
outside  of  the  bar  and  he  was 
apologizing  to  her.  1  stumbled 
outside,  drunk,  and  walked  up  to 
the  two  of  them.  I  assumed  that 
they  were  friends  and  I  began 
talking  to  her  as  he  left.  She  was 
going  to  the  same  party  as  us  and 
walked  beside  me.  Neither  of  us 
were  dressed  up  as  anything  and 
we  stood  outside  the  party  talking 
for  hours  while  everyone  we  knew 
was  inside,  dancing,  drinking, 
and  being  high.  At  one  point  she 
took  my  hand  and  led  me  through 
the  party  to  find  some  water  and 
then  watched  as  1  drank  it.  At  the 
end  of  the  night  she  gave  me  her 
number.  When  1  tried  to  kiss  her 
she  backed  away  and,  acting  as  if  I 
hadn't,  she  smiled. 

A  few  days  later  we  hung  out. 
We  went  to  the  liquor  store  near 
her  house  and  bought  a  bottle  of 
cheap  red  wine.  We  drank  it  at 
her  apartment,  the  top  two  floors 
of  an  old  house  on  Dovercourt, 
where  she  lived  with  two  room- 
mates. I  felt  strange.  I  was  23  years 
old,  freshly  graduated,  no  job.  She 
was  27,  immigrated  to  Toronto 
when  she  was  13.  She  worked  in  a 
kitchen,  and  she  had  dropped  out 
of  art  school. 

On  the  third  night  that  we'd 
hung  out  she  took  me  to  her  bed- 
room and  we  made  out  on  her  bed 
and  began  to  fool  around.  I  undid 
her  pants  and  put  two  fingers 
inside  of  her  while  we  kissed,  but 
she  stopped  me.  We  lay  in  her  bed 
and  she  told  me  that  we  couldn't 
be  lovers,  but  that  she  wanted  to 


be  my  friend,  and  that  she  never 
wanted  to  be  anyone's  friend.  I 
was  confused  and  frustrated  but  I 
looked  at  her  face  and  her  big  black 
eyes,  told  her  that  I  didn't  want  to 
be  friends  with  her  and  left. 

I  kept  seeing  her  for  a  few 
months  after  that.  We  would  go 
out  and  drink  and  kiss  and  hold 
hands  and  we  would  fool  around 
on  the  couch  in  her  living  room, 
but  I  never  saw  her  bedroom  again. 
I  would  fall  asleep  with  her,  wake 
up  with  my  contacts  still  in,  eight 
missed  calls  from  the  cab  that  I 
had  phoned  hours  before.  I  would 
stumble  out  of  her  house  on  Sun- 
day mornings,  still  drunk,  walking 
past  groups  of  people  going  to 
church.  We  had  sad  conversations 
about  life  and  she  constantly  de- 
pressed me,  but  I  felt  comfort  when 
I  was  with  her.  I  saw  her  every  oth- 
er day.  We  made  food  and  jokes  and 
I  kissed  her  neck  and  she  smiled 
the  most  beautiful  smile  that  1  had 
ever  seen.  I  tried  to  explain  to  her 
how  I  felt,  but  couldn't  really  put  it 
into  words.  I'm  sure  that  she  knew 
what  I  meant,  but  she  would  just 
look  at  me  and  smile  and  I'd  stam- 
mer on  to  something  else. 

So,  it  fell  apart.  She  started 
brushing  me  off.  We  hung  out  less. 
I  went  out  of  town  for  the  Christ- 
mas holidays.  We  stopped  talking. 
I  thought  about  her  constantly, 
but  I  didn't  call  her.  Weeks  passed. 
Eventually  I  just  assumed  that  I 
would  never  see  her  again,  and  I 
never  did. 

I've  never  been  able  to  com- 
pletely forget  her  and  I'm  always 
wondering  if  I'll  run  into  her  in  this 
small  little  town.  But  I  never  do.  ^ 


-h.ri^Uk         ;p  ii.^^^     /'T  ^  ^ 
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authorized  dealer 

AJAX 

85  Kingston  Rd„  Unit  7 
105  Bayley  Dr ,  Unit  19B 

AURORA 
154S3  Yonge  St..  Unit  2B 
eOlTON 
12612  Hwy  50.  Unit  IS 

BRAMPTON 
253  Queen  St-  E.  Unit  3 
4520  Ebeneier  Rd..  Unit  6 
Bramalea  City  Centre 
Shopper's  World 
BROOKUN 
S969  Baldwin  St.  S.  Unit  7 
COBOURG 
975  Elgin  St.  W.  Un.i  8 
DOWNS  VIEW 
1118  Finch  Ave,  W,  Unit  1 
rrOBKOKE 
850  The  Queensway 
1234  The  Queensway 
22  Dixon  Rd. 
6620  Finch  Ave  W.  Unit  4 
Shervway  Gardens 
GEORGETOWN 
265  Guelph  St..  Unit  3 
MAPLE 

2943  Major  Mackenzie  Dr..  Unit  4 
MARKHAM 

300  Steekase  Rd.  W.  Unit  20 
Metro  Square  Mall 

Pacific  Mall 
f  irst  Marlcham  Place 
7780  Woodbine  Ave..  Unit  3 
9570  MeCowan  Rd..  Unit  4 
505  Hood  Rd..  Unit  12 
MISSISSAUGA 
7955  Financial  Dr.,  Unit  6 
6465  Airport  Rd..  Unit  102 
1100  Burnhamlhorpe  Rd  W,  Unit  13 
Dixie  Value  Mall 
888  Dundas  St.  E.  Unit  K8 
3105  Dundas  St.  W,  Unit  102 
Erin  Mills  Town  Centre 
153  Lakeshore  Rd  E 
808  Britannia  Rd.  W.  Unit  2 
Meadowvale  Town  Centre 
6295  Mississauga  Rd .  Unit  102 
Square  One  (2  locations) 
2S  Walline  Ave.  Unit  10 
102-3021  Argentia  Rd. 

NEWMARKET 
17415  Yonge  St.  Unit  2 
NORTH  YORK 
3m  Duftenn  St. 
3040  Don  Mills  Rd,.  Unit  17B 
4905  Yonge  St. 
1905  Avenue  Rd. 
Sheridan  Mall 
747  Don  Mills  Rd..  Unit  10 
Fairview  Mall 
149C  Ravel  Rd. 
4367  Steeles  Ave.  W 
S815  Yonge  St. 
OAKVILLE 
1027  Speers  Rd  .  Unit  22 
478  Dundas  St  W.  Unit  7 

OSHAWA 
Taunton  Harmony  Plaza 
1053  Simcoe  St.  N.  Unit  4B 
PICKERING 
Pickering  Town  Centre 
611  Kingston  Rd. 

1899  Brock  Rd, 
RICHMOND  HIU 
Hillcrest  Mall 
lowest  Pearce  St..  BIdg.  B 
Times  Square  Mall 
1480  Major  Mackenzie  Or  E.  Unit  C3-3 
9196  Yonge  St 
9737  Yonge  St..  Unit  211 
10720  Yonge  St,  Unit  102 
10755  Leslie  St.,  Unit  5 

SCARBOROUGH 
1448  Lawrence  Ave.  E 
2555  Viaoria  Park  Ave. 
2650  Lawrence  Ave.  E,  Unit  2B 
411  Kennedy  Rd. 
Onental  Palace 
1291  Kennedy  Rd. 
3300  Midland  Ave,,  Unit  40 
19  MiDiken  Blvd..  Unit  U 
5095  Sheppard  Ave.  E 
Woodside  Square 
S661  Steeles  Ave.  E.  Unit  5 
1900  Eglmion  Ave.  E,  Unit  E5A 
665  Markham  Rd„  Unit  5 
THORNHia 
Shops  on  Steeles 
Promenade  Mall 


HOT  SMARTPHONES  FOR 
HOT  SMART  PEOPLE 


3t  Dis, 


i  Dr., 


t  140 


TOR0^^■o 

1854  Danforth  Ave. 
471  Eglinton  Ave.  W 
2400  Bloor  St  W 
921  Bay  St 
2266  Eglmton  Ave,  W 
2397  Yonge  St 
604  Bloor  St  W 
548  Church  St 
Duffenn  MaH 
421  Dundas  St  W.  Unit  G8 
1451  Dundas  St.  W 
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GLOBAL  CATWALK 

Israeli  couture  hits  the  runway  at  FashionEAST 
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MOSHA  LUNDSTROM  HALBERT 
Varsity  Staff 


University  fashion  aficionados:  pull  out  your 
Moleskines  and  pencil  in  February  21  and  22, 
because  you're  invited  to  the  fashion  and  cul- 
tural event  of  the  season.  Hosted  by  Fashion 
Television's  style  impresario  Jeanne  Beker, 
FashionEAST  highlights  the  top  design  talent 
from  the  land  of  milk  and  honey. 

"Israel  has  such  a  rich  culture.  You'll  find 
fashion  plays  an  integral  part  as  Israeli  cre- 
ativity manifests  itself  in  many  ways,"  says 
Beker,  who  has  traveled  to  the  country  nu- 
merous times  on  assignment  for  FT.  "1  was 
just  so  thrilled  to  see  the  level  of  talent.  The 
Israeli  aesthetic  is  really  cutting  edge — from 
the  young  to  established  designers,  there 
is  long  history  of  fabulous  fashion  and  now 
there  is  a  whole  new  wave." 

Beker  skips  between  fashion  capitals  like 
we  skip  between  cafes  and  class,  but  she's 
still  excited  to  host  an  event  that  highlights 
Israeli  talent  on  terra  firma.  Wbile  some  niay 
be  surprised  to  learn  that  Israel  has  a  boom- 
ing fashion  scene,  Beker  says  it  makes  per- 
fect sense.  "Any  cosmopolitan  urban  centre 


with  energy — from  Bogota  to  Lisbon — you're 
bound  to  find  young  people,  visionary  art- 
ists, and  wonderful  craftsmanship.  I'm  really 
looking  forward  to  seeing  their  work.  It  has  a 
unique  sense  of  colour  and  spirit." 

FashionEAST  kicks  off  on  the  eve  of  the  21st 
with  an  exclusive  cocktail  gala  and  runway 
fashion  show  at  Toronto's  tony  Design  Ex- 
change. On  the  22nd,  the  space  will  be  trans- 
formed into  an  Israeli  fashion  showroom  with 
apparel  and  accessories  for  sale. 

Proceeds  from  the  event  will  be  donated 
to  the  Canada-Israel  Cultural  Foundation  and 
the  Leaders  of  Tomorrow  fund.  These  organi- 
zations support  Israeli  performers  participat- 
ing in  Canadian  music  festivals,  film  screen- 
ings, and  dance  performauices.  It  will  also 
provide  scholarship  opportunities  for  Israeli 
cultural  students  who  wish  to  take  their  tal- 
ents abroad.  Funding  raised  for  the  Leaders 
of  Tomorrow  will  provide  extracurricular  cul- 
tural programming  to  over  300  at-risk  Israeli 
youth  between  six  and  18-years-old. 

"The  idea  came  from  [leading  trips]  in  Is- 
rael so  often,"  says  FashionEAST  executive  di- 
rector Shira  Webber.  "I  was  impressed  by  the 
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amazing  talent  and  chic  designs.  I  felt  these 
designers  should  have  more  exposure."  Web- 
ber is  a  savvy  Israeli  culture  advocate  who 
is  passionate  about  the  cause.  In  her  role  as 
alumni  and  outreach  coordinator  for  Canada 
Israel  Experience,  she  visits  twice  a  year  with 
Birthright  groups. 

"Participants  on  my  trips  always  want  me 
to  give  them  more  time  to  shop,  even  though 
the  trip  isn't  really  about  that,"  she  says.  "I 
always  buy  pieces  when  I'm  in  Israel.  People 
inevitably  stop  me  and  inquire  where  I  got  it." 
Isn't  it  great  to  have  an  exotic  answer? 

Israeli  fashion  reflects  its  unique  global 
positioning  and  the  Diaspora.  Designers  are 
influenced  by  the  middle-eastern  diaphanous 
aesthetic — which  leans  to  flowy,  draped  sil- 
houettes. Close  proximity  to  Europe  brings 
refinement  and  access  to  the  most  luxurious 
fabrics.  Israel's  ties  to  North  America  create 
a  preference  for  casual  elegance.  Israeli  cou- 
ture combines  these  global  elements. 

Designer  Anata  Taiber,  who  will  be  showing 
her  Anata  collection  at  FashionEAST,  falls  into 
this  category.  This  Israeli-born  globetrotter 
says  her  work  is  about  reflecting  the  Israeli 
liveliness.  "My  work  is  all  about  being  bold. 
It  begins  with  the  colours  and  the  inspiration 
I  get  from  Israel.  I  think  Israeli  designers  are 
less  conservative  than  in  Canada."  Taiber  has 
mastered  looks  that  transition  easily  from 
day  to  night.  As  she  says,  "It's  very  hot  in  Is- 
rael, so  people  don't  want  fussy  clothes." 

Webber  is  thrilled  to  feature  designers  like 
Taiber  who  portray  Israel  in  a  positive  light. 
"With  sensationalism  and  the  news,  things 
like  this  get  lost  in  the  mix." 

Part-time  English  major  and  FashionEAST 
volunteer  Sara  Farb  agrees.  "It's  very  obvious 
what  people  pay  attention  to  here  with  re- 
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gards  to  Israel,"  she  says.  "That's  why  this 
event  is  so  great — everyone  can  enjoy  Israeli 
fashion." 

The  event  is  an  opportunity  for  the  Toron- 
tonian  Jewish  community  to  connect  with 
Israeli  culture,  but  Webber  stresses  that  any- 
one can  take  part.  "FashionEAST  is  for  any- 
one who  loves  fashion  and  is  curious  about 
Israeli  style.  Jews  already  know  how  amazing 
Israel  is!" 

FashionEAST  runs  February  21  to  22  at  The 
Design  Exchange  (234  Bay  Street).  Ticket  pric- 
es range  from  $50  for  an  adult  weekend  ticket, 
$36  for  a  young  associate  weekend  ticket  (40 
years  and  under),  $15  for  a  Sunday  sale-only 
ticket,  or  $50  at  the  door  for  all  events.  To  pur- 
chase tickets  online,  uisit  fashioneast.ca. 


A  POLITICAL  HURRICANE 

Trouble  the  l/l/afer  presents  vivid  and  chilling  memories  of  Hurricane  Katrina 


WILL  SLOAN 
Film  Critic 


According  to  documentary  filmmakers  Carl  Deal  and  Tia  Les- 
sin,  the  aftermath  of  Hurricane  Katrina  was  the  decisive  turn- 
ing point  in  public  opinion  for  George  W.  Bush.  It  was  after 
his  cataclysmically  lackluster  response  to  the  devastation  in 
New  Orleans,  according  to  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  that  his  ap- 
proval ratings  slipped  irreversibly  into  the  30s.  Compared  to 
other  Katrina  documentaries  (notably  Spike  Lee's  When  the 
Levees  Broke),  Bush  plays  an  ostensibly  peripheral  role  in 
Deal  and  Lessin's  Trouble  the  Water  (opening  this  Friday  in  To- 
ronto), but  the  atmosphere  of  political  outrage  lingers  over 
every  frame. 

Trouble  the  Water,  one  of  this  year's  Oscar  nominees  for  Best 
Documentary,  follows  Kimberly  and  Scott  Roberts,  two  resi- 
dents of  New  Orleans'  Lower  Ninth  Ward,  as  they  attempt  to 
piece  together  their  lives  after  the  devastation  of 
Hurricane  Katrina.  The  opening  scenes,  filmed  by 
Kimberly  on  a  mini-DV  cam,  document  the  events 
up  to  and  including  the  hurricane  with  startling 
immediacy,  including  a  devastating  scene  in  which 
the  couple  climbs  into  their  attic,  panicking  as  the 
water  levels  rise  higher  and  higher.  This  is  some  of 
the  most  gripping  documentary  footage  in  years. 

"Our  original  vision  was  to  do  a  story  about  the 
Louisiana  national  guardsmen  who  had  been  in 
Iraq  when  Katrina  hit,"  says  Tia  Lessin  in  an  in- 
terview with  The  Varsity.  "These  are  people  who 
had  signed  up  to  protect  their  own  communities 
in  case  of  storms  or  what  have  you,  and  they  were 
ten  thousand  miles  away." 

"Most  of  them  were  in  tours  of  duty  in  Iraq,  and 
had  just  come  back  and  were  sorta  shell-shocked," 
says  Carl  Deal.  "All  of  a  sudden  being  at  home  in 
this  post-apocalyptic  nightmare,  [they  have]  to 
pull  guns  on  American  citizens  and  recover  dead 
bodies.  We  just  felt  like  those  soldiers  aren't  the 
problem.  The  problem  is  the  people  who  make  the 
decisions  of  where  they  go  and  what  they  do." 


After  losing  their  access  to  the  Red  Cross  shelter  in  Alex- 
andria, Louisiana  (for  "asking  one  too  many  questions,"  says 
Deal),  Deal  and  Lessin  had  a  chance  encounter  with  Kimberly 
and  Scott  Roberts.  Impressed  by  their  footage,  Deal  and  Les- 
sin followed  them  back  to  New  Orleans,  where  relief  was  slow 
and  insubstantial.  By  the  end,  the  film  suggests  that  New  Or- 
leans today  is  in  worse  condition  than  ever. 

The  National  Guard,  Deal  and  Lessin's  original  subjects, 
aren't  given  a  flattering  portrait  in  Trouble  the  Water  One  of 
the  most  excruciating  scenes  sees  Kimberly,  Scott,  and  other 
homeless  people  escorted  away  from  an  abandoned  naval 
base  at  gunpoint,  despite  the  fact  that  their  base  could  have 
theoretically  sheltered  hundreds. 

For  Lessin,  the  blame  lies  not  with  the  guardsmen.  "It  was 
the  Bush  administration  [and]  the  commander  in  chief  that 
failed  to  change  the  standing  order.  I  mean,  the  standing  order 
at  a  naval  base  is  to  keep  civilians  out,  but  at  this  time  of  crisis 


that  standing  order  should  have  been  changed  and  the  person 
to  do  that  was  the  commander  in  chief,  who  at  that  time  was 
George  W.  Bush." 

With  any  documentary  about  the  aftermath  of  Katrina,  the 
elephant  in  the  room  is  the  president,  whose  well-document- 
ed response  (or  lack  thereof)  to  Katrina's  devastation  could 
be  charitably  described  as  tepid.  I  ask  Deal  and  Lessin  why 
they  think  Bush  demonstrated  such  a  lack  of  caring.  Lessin  is 
surprisingly  direct  in  her  response. 

"First  of  all,  I  think  the  federal  government,  after  a  quarter 
century  of  conservative  rule  in  America,  had  been  system- 
atically dismantled  by  the  right  wing.  The  safety  net  in  our 
country  has  been  systematically  dismantled.  So  I  would  say 
the  institutions  had  failed  Kimberly  and  Scott  long  before  Ka- 
trina, long  before  the  levees  broke.  And  I  guess  it's  not  even  a 
surprise  considering  that  the  Bush  administration  was  so  out 
of  touch  with  the  suffering  of  people  around  the  globe,  and 
had  caused  so  much  suffering.  It's  not  surprising... 
although  it's  still  an  outrage." 

"These  were  poor  people  in  America  who  he  had 
been  turning  his  back  on,  and  he  and  his  father  and 
the  Reagan  administration  helped  create  this  level 
of  inequality.  So  it's  not  even  that  they  didn't  care, 
it's  that  they  systematically,  as  a  family  empire, 
created  this  kind  of  institutional  neglect.  He  had 
turned  his  back  on  poor  people  a  long  time  ago,  and 
this  was  the  logical  extension  of  that." 

For  Lessin,  who  worked  with  Deal  as  an  archivist 
on  numerous  left-wing  documentaries  (including 
several  by  Michael  Moore),  outrage  over  Bush  and 
the  Republican  Party  has  been  a  central  motivat- 
ing factor  in  her  career.  "It's  not  just  about  New  Or- 
leans— it's  about  America.  I  think  a  lot  of  America 
looks  like  the  Ninth  Ward  of  New  Orleans.  Many 
communities  in  cities  throughout  the  country  have 
failed  public  school  systems,  people  without  health- 
care, failed  infrastructure... just  a  mess." 

She  pauses.  "It  almost  gives  him  too  much  credit 
to  say  he  didn't  care." 
Trouble  the  Water  opens  Friday,  February  13th. 
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Happy  birthday,  Darwin 

In  celebration  of  the  theorist's  accomplishments,  LIA  CARDARELLI  discusses 
the  evolution  of  sexual  reproduction,  Darwin's  impact,  and  where  contemporary  evolutionary 
research  is  headed  with  University  of  Toronto  evolutionary  biologist  Dr.  Aneil  Agrawal 


This  year  marks  the  200th  birthday  of 
one  of  modern  history's  most  influen- 
tial thinkers,  Charles  Robert  Darwin.  It 
is  also  the  150th  anniversary  of  the  publica- 
tion of  his  most  influential  work,  The  Origin 
of  Species. 

Charles  Darwin  was  born  in  England  in  1809 
to  a  wealthy  family  who  expected  him  to  enter 
the  clergy.  Instead,  Darwin  managed  to  gain 
passage  aboard  the  HMS  Beagle  and  the  rest, 
as  they  say,  is  history.  His  trip  aboard  the  Bea- 
gle brought  him  to  South  America,  the  South 
Pacific,  and  most  famously,  the  Galapagos  Is- 
lands. This  voyage  not  only  gave  him  the  inspi- 
ration to  write  the  popular  travel  book  The  Voy- 
age of  the  Beagle  but  also  provided  the  fodder 
for  a  revolutionary  theory. 

Darwin  postulated  that  evolution,  specia- 
tion,  and  the  explanation  for  the  wide  variety 
of  living  organisms  could  be  driven  by  a  force 
known  as  natural  selection.  His  theory  explains 
how  the  coupling  of  environmental  and  sexual 
pressures  can  select  for  variation  both  within 
and  between  species. 

Notably  absent  from  Darwin's  theory  is  the 
mention  of  a  divine  creator.  Darwin  was  acute- 
ly aware  of  how  inflammatory  his  theory  of 
natural  selection  was,  especially  in  a  Victorian 
setting,  and  therefore  kept  it  under  wraps,  only 
discussing  it  with  a  few  supportive  naturalists. 

It  was  only  when  he  received  an  essay  from 
Alfred  Russel  Wallace  describing  a  similar 
theory  that  Darwin  was  pushed  to  submit  a 
co-written  paper  on  their  theories.  Because 
he  waited  an  astonishing  20  years  to  publish 
his  findings,  Darwin  was  able  to  amass  a  large 
amount  of  data  to  support  his  claim. 

Dr.  Aneil  Agrawal,  an  associate  professor  in 
the  Department  of  Ecology  and  Evolutionary 
Biology  and  Canada  research  chair  in  the  ge- 
netics of  evolutionary  interactions,  emphasizes 
that  it  wasn't  "just  that  [Darwin]  had  the  idea, 
he  collected  a  lot  of  data."  Through  his  work, 
Darwin  formulated  questions  about  evolution 
that  researchers  today  are  still  trying  to  solve. 

Darwin  dedicated  his  life  to  understanding 
the  forces  that  shape  species  and  their  behav- 
iours. "It's  remarkable  how  much  Darwin  got 
right,  and  how  much  he  was  able  to  explain," 
says  Agrawal.  Although  Darwin  had  no  knowl- 
edge of  genes  and  the  manner  by  which  traits 
are  genetically  inherited,  he  did  have  an  under- 
standing of  how  new  variants  might  present 
themselves  as  adaptive  characteristics.  Agraw- 
al highlights  that  in  an  evolutionary  biology 
seminar,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  speakers 
acknowledge  that  Darwin  also  considered  the 
problem  they  are  about  to  present.  Darwin  of- 
ten had  the  correct  answer.  "It's  only  now  [that 
people  have]  the  data,  that  it  turns  out  that 
Darwin  was  right,"  says  Agrawal. 

Darwin  had  a  knack  for  seeing  what  we  to- 
day take  for  granted.  "[Evolution  is]  clear  only 
once  someone  has  pointed  it  out  to  you,"  says 
Agrawal.  "In  some  ways,  evolution  by  natural 
selection  is  fairly  simple.  We  can  explain  [the 
theory  of  natural  selection]  pretty  well  to  first 
year  undergrads.  We  don't,  for  example,  teach 
[Einstein's]  theory  of  relativity  to  first  year  un- 
dergrads. It's  easier  to  grasp  the  idea  of  what 
[evolution]  is  and  how  it  works." 

The  theory  of  natural  selection  is  accessible, 
at  least  at  some  level,  to  anyone  who  has  ob- 
served the  natural  world.  This  may  explain  the 
fascination  popular  culture  has  with  "survival 
of  the  fittest,"  a  phrase  that  makes  most  evolu- 
tionary biologists  cringe.  "People  are  broadly 
familiar  with  the  idea  of  evolution  and  natural 
selection.  Even  if  they  might  not  understand 
what  it  is,  they've  at  lejist  heard  of  it,"  says 
Agrawal. 

Today  it's  easy  to  look  back  at  Darwin's  theo- 
ries and  think,  "that  was  obvious,  I  could  have 


thought  of  that."  But  as  Agrawal  points  out, 
many  bright  thinkers  before  and  after  Darwin 
have  considered  the  origins  of  Earth's  diverse 
species,  yet  none  have  contributed  an  idea  as 
grand  as  his  to  the  field  of  evolutionary  biol- 
ogy. Every  scientific  discipline  has  its  great 
hypotheses,  and  Darwin's  theory  of  natural  se- 
lection is  as  big  as  they  get.  "There  aren't  many 
of  those  ideas,"  says  Agrawal.  "Ones  that  are 
powerful,  yet  not  that  complicated." 

The  theory  of  natural  selection  set  the 
groundwork  for  an  entire  field — evolutionary 
biology — which  has  had  biologists  thinking 
about  selection  and  the  pressures  on  living 
things  ever  since. 

Sitting  in  his  bright  office  that  overlooks 
a  tree-filled  courtyard  of  the  Earth  Sciences 
building,  Agrawal  describes  how,  not  unlike  the 
father  of  his  field,  he  took  an  interest  in  animals 
from  a  very  early  age.  "I  was  one  of  the  rare 
people  who  always  knew  from  a  young  age  that 
I  wanted  to  be  a  biologist."  Being  a  biologist 
only  got  better  once  he  recognized  that  math 
could  be  a  part  of  it.  "When  I  was  a  little  kid  I 
would  have  never  imagined  that  I  would  be  in- 
terested in  applying  math  to  biology.  But  when 
I  was  older,  [math  was]  what  really  attracted 
me  to  evolutionary  biology." 

Dr.  Agrawal  has  already  received  a  number 
of  awards  for  his  work,  including  the  2007  Rob- 
ert H.  Haynes  Young  Scientist  Award  and  the 
2004  Theodosius  Dobzhansky  Prize,  both  tor 
promise  as  an  evolutionary  biologist.  He  now 
leads  an  evolutionary  biology  lab  at  U  of  T.  Dr. 
Agrawal  and  his  team  are  interested  in  a  num- 
ber of  evolutionary  biology  problems,  includ- 
ing the  evolution  of  sexual  reproduction,  a 
concept  Darwin  also  tried  to  understand. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  organisms 
on  Earth  reproduce  through  sex,  which 
demonstrates  that  it  has  advantages 
over  asexual  reproduction.  However, 
sexual  reproduction  incurs  a  number  of 
costs  to  the  individual,  including  sexual- 
ly transmitted  diseases,  the  large  expense 
of  searching  for  a  mate,  and  increased  risk  of 
predation  while  mating.  What,  then,  is  the  ad- 
vantage of  sexual  reproduction?  This  is  a  ques- 
tion to  which  Dr.  Agrawal  devotes  a  lot  of  his 
time.  "If  1  knew  the  answer  to  [why  sex  occurs], 
I  think  that  I  could  go  home,"  he  jokes. 

Current  theories  ascribe  the  evolution  of 
sexual  reproduction  to  its  ability  to  manage 
the  effect  of  parasites,  DNA  damage,  and  the 
appearance  of  deleterious  mutations.  "We're 
getting  a  lot  better  at  eliminating  ideas. . .  and 
a  lot  better  at  identifying  what  are  the  key 
issues  and  the  best  ways  to  approach  this 
[question]."  Dr.  Agrawal  notes  that  there 
are  a  multitude  of  theories  to  explain 
sexual  reproduction,  and  that  the  cor- 
rect one  is  likely  nestled  among  them. 
"The  idea  is  probably  out  there,  but  a 
bit  more  complicated  than  however  . 
it  has  been  originally  proposed." 

Much  of  the  research  in  Dr. 
Agrawal's  lab  is  carried  out  on  the  *5 
fruit  fly  Drosophila  melanogaster, 
which  they  believe  explains  a  lot 
about  the  effect  of  deleterious 
mutations  on  evolution.  This 
was  an  aspect  Darwin  didn't  / 
really   think   about.   Dr.  / 
Agrawal     hypothesizes  / 
that  Darwin  probably  / 
would  have  thought  / 
deleterious  traits 
would    arise    but  / 
would  be  eliminat-  / 
ed  by  natural  selec- 
tion, making  them 
unimportant. 

Although  delete- 


rious  mutations  are  eliminated  from  the  popu- 
lation by  natural  selection,  they  are  also  con- 
stantly being  introduced.  "They  can  actually, 
under  fairly  reasonable  conditions,  have  dra- 
matic effects  on  populations,"  says  Agrawal. 

Using  fruit  flies  as  a  model,  the  Agrawal  lab 
looks  at  how  genes  interact  and  what  effect  the 
environment  can  have  on  genetic  interactions. 
Flies  make  wonderful  models  for  this,  as  their 
genes  are  easily  manipulated.  As  well,  there  is 
a  wealth  of  information  available  on  easily  ob- 
servable genetic  defects  that  affect  traits  such 
as  wing  shape,  eye  colour,  and  the  bristles  on  a 
fly's  back.  This  permits  the  direct  observation 
of  environmental  effects  on  visible  traits. 

Even  within  a  species,  different  positions,  or 
loci,  of  the  genome  are  subject  to  varying  selec- 
tive pressure.  Regions  that  encode  spermato- 
genesis— the  development  of  sperm  in  the 
male  testes — and  proteins  important  for  the 
immune  system  appear  to  evolve  faster  than 
the  rest  of  genome.  This  makes  sense  in  light 
of  the  extreme  evolutionary  pressure  on  traits 
involved  in  sexual  selec- 
tion. For  genes  in-  ^  - 
volved  in  the 
immune 
system 
this 


can  be  explained  by  the  pressure  to  avoid  the 
cost  of  parasites. 

Dr.  Agrawal  admits  that  many  questions  in 
evolutionary  biology  still  loom  large  over  the 
scientific  horizon.  Chief  among  them  are  the 
questions  "Why  sex?"  and  "To  what  extent  do 
the  four  evolutionary  forces — genetic  drift, 
migration,  mutation,  and  natural  selection — 
shape  the  genome?"  He  also  wonders  about 
the  factors  that  lead  to  speciation. 

Where  will  these  answers  come  from?  Dr. 
Agrawal  believes  they  will  take  a  concerted  ef- 
fort from  field  workers,  experimentalists,  and 
theoreticians  to  solve.  "I  could  be  hit  with  my 
greatest  idea  ever  and  figure  out  what  could 
be  the  right  idea  for  the  evolution  of  sex.  But, 
you'd  still  need  to  do  some  pretty  nice  experi- 
ments and  ultimately  field  work  to  provide  the 
data  to  show  it's  true."  He  adds  that  the  "revo- 
lution in  genomic [s]  ...  and  the  bioinformatics 
tools  for  interpreting  those  data  are  making  big 
inroads  into  [these]  questions  and  are  sure  to 
continue  to  do  so." 

Darwin  would  be  proud  of  the 
progress. 
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I  earned  my  undergraduate  degree. 

Now,  I  want  a 
rewarding  career* 

*not  just  a  job 


In  less  than  one  year,  Number 
postgraduate  programs  will  help 
you  launch  your  career  in: 

•  Financial  Planning 

•  Human  Resources 

•  International  Development 

•  International  Marketing 

•  Marketing  Management 

•  Public  Administration 

Building  on  your  university  degree, 
Number's  postgraduate  programs  offer  a 
concentrated  curriculum,  career-focused 
courses  and  practical  field  placements. 
You'll  gain  the  reai-world  experience  and 
skills  that  employers  value  most. 


Get  the  career  you  want  -  apply  now. 


CAMERON'S  BREWING  PROMOTIONS 

Cameron's  Brewing  Company  is  hiring 
a  team  of  part-time  Brand  Ambassadors 
Brand  Ambassadors  are  responsible 
for  promoting  and  sampling  Cameron's 
brands  at  various  events,  festivals,  LCBO's 
and  pubs.  Hourly  pay  starts  at  $12  per 
hour.  We  look  to  hire  people  who  are 
outgoing,  personable  and  who  like  beer. 
All  interested  candidates  should  email 
promotions@cameronbrewing.com 
For  information  on  Cameron's  visit: 
www.cameronbrewing.com/blog 

CASH  PAID-OUT  DAILY! 

$12/hr-i-bonuses  for  experienced  can- 
vassers (part-time)  to  support  a  special- 
needs  athletic  charity.  Fluent  English 
essential.Vehicle  owners  required.  Franz 
416-578-9428 

LOOKING  FOR  EGG  DONOR 

East  Asian,  Less  than  30  years  old,  Hazel 
eyes,  Black  hair.  No  known  genetic  dis- 
orders. Good  health,  drug  free.  Email; 
bloom.lily@yahoo.com 


CONGO  FOR  SALE 

$269,900  -  2  BR  @  Bloor  and  St.  George. 
Unbeatable  value.  Robin  Tully,  Broker, 
Royal  Lepage,  R.E.S.,  Johnston  and 
Daniel  Division.  416-489-2121. 
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VINYL  RECORDS  &  CDs 

High  quality,  hand-picked  selec- 
tion. Major  &  minor  musical  genres. 
We  buy  and  sell.  3  minutes  S  of  College 
&  St.  George,  18  Baldwin.  416-979-2822. 
Around  Again  Records. 


ESSAY  RESEARCH  AND  ASSISTANCE 

Any  subject  A  to  Z.  Highly  qualified 
graduates  will  help.  1  (888)  345-8295, 
customessay.com 

PROFESSIONAL  WRITER 
WITH  THREE  DEGREES 

Will  help  you  create  a  logical,  well 
structured  and  strongly  argued  essay. 
Proofreading  and  editing  also  offered. 
416  766-8330 


MATH.  STATS,  AND  SCIENCE  TUTOR 
AVAILABLE 

All  first  and  second  year  courses,  includ- 
ing organic  chemistry  and  statistics.  Ask 
about  our  downtown  satellite  office. 
www.mostly-math.com  416-502-1717 

MCAT,  TOEFL,  lELTS.  GRE 
AND  GMAT  TUTORING 

No  minimum  hours  to  sign  up  for,  pay-as- 
you-go  system,  resources  supplied. 
www.mostly-math.com  416-502-1717 


TUTOR,  35  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE 

Specializing  in  ECO  220,  CHM  139,  247, 
MATH  135, 136.  Past  tests  and  exams  with 
solutions  available  for  practice.  DON'T 
WAIT!  GET  HELP  NOW!  (416)  785-8898. 


EXPERT  EDITOR 

Thorough  editing  of  theses,  term  papers, 
and  applications  on  hard  copy  or  com- 
puter file.  Expertise  in  human  rights, 
world  business,  bestediting.ca  Call  V. 
Smith,  416  690-2576. 


A.D.D./AD.H.D.  SUCCESS 


ARE  YOU  A  STUDENT  WITH 
A.D.D/A.D.H.D? 

ONE  FOCUS  TOTAL  SUCCESS  coach- 
ing for  students  with  A.D.D.  provides 
you  with  powerful  techniques  to:  Raise 
your  CPA  with  less  study  time!  Become 
ORGANIZED!  Decrease  your  STRESS! 
Manage  your  TIME!  Gain  Control  of  your 
FUTURE!  Call  or  Email  Shanna  Tator 
NOW  (don't  procrastinate!)  and  book 
your  FREE  intro  call:  416-903-4.553  Info® 
OneFocusTotalSuccess.com  Students 
receiving  OSAP  may  be  eligible  for  bur- 
saries (BSWD). 


ACNE  TREATMENi 


STOP  ACNE.  VISIT  COVERED  BY  OHIP 

Treatment  provided  by  medical  doc- 
tors. There  IS  a  solution!  HealthWorks 
Medical  Centre  in  Yorkville.  24  Bel- 
lair  St,  3rd  Floor.  @  Bay  Subway  stop. 
www.hworks.ca/yorkville  (416)  962-7546 


VARSITY  CLASSIFIEDS  cost  $12.00  for  twenty-five  words.  $0.25  for  each  additional  word. 

Rates  include  one  line  of  bold  type  for  the  ad  header.  No  copy  changes  after  submission. 
Submit  ads  by  email,  mail  or  phone.  Ads  must  be  submitted  at  least  four  days  prior  to  publication. 
Varsity  Classifieds,  21  Sussex  Ave,  Suite  #306,  Toronto,  ON,  M5S 116.  Call  416-946-7604  or  email  ads@thevarsity.ca. 


business. humber.ca  j 


U.T.S.U.  Is  YOUR  Students'  Union. 

Visit  us  at  12  Hart  House  Circle 
(across  from  Hart  House  and  UC) 
or  online  at  www.utsu.ca 


Services 


Nominate  YOUR 


for  an  undergraduate  Teaching  Award! 

The  U.T.S.U.  undergraduate  Teaching  Award  recognises  outstanding  teachers 
at  the  undergraduate  level  at  UofT.  If  you  have  an  instructor  you  feel  deserves 
recognition  because  of  their  exceptional  teaching,  pick  up  a  nomination  form 

today!       Nomination  forms  available  at: 

•  U.TS.U.  office  -  12  Hart  House  Circle 
www.utsu.ca  -  click  ''Nominate  YOUR  teacher"  on  homepage 

How  to  submit: 

•  In  person  at  U.T.S.U.  office  - 12  Hart  House  Circle 

•  Email  to  teachingawards@utsu.ca 

•  Fax  to  416-978-2018 


DEADLINE:  February  27,  2009  @  5:00pm 


•  Health  &  Dental  Plans 

•  Discounted  TTC  Metropasses 

•  Book  and  Childcare  Bursaries 

•  Free  Income  Tax  Clinics 

•  Food  &  Clothing  Bank 

•  Used  Book  Exchange 

•  Anti-Theft  device  for  your  laptop 

•  Free  ISICs  for  travel  discounts 

•  Free  Studentsaver  cards  for  local 
discounts 


Cheap 
Entertainment 


MOVIE  TICKETS 

Only  $8.25  for  Cineplex  Odeon,  Famous 
Players,  Galaxy,  Scotiabank,  Silver  City, 
AMC. 

AMC  PACKAGES 

$35  for  2  tix,  2  drinks,  1  popcorn. 

YUK  YUKs  COMEDY  CLUB 

$7.46  for  2  PEOPLE! 
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THE  POINT  AFTER 


THE  VARSITYS  FOOTBALL  EXPERTS  REVIEW  THE  NFL  SEASON 


FAVOURITE  MOMENT  OF  THE  SEASON 

Adam  Cole:  When  Denver  traveled  to  San  Diego  in  the  last 
game  of  the  season,  they  got  crushed  by  the  small  statured 
Darren  Sproles.  They  became  the  first  team  in  NFL  history  to 
lead  their  division  from  the  first  game  until  the  final  game  of 
the  season — and  then  not  make  the  playoffs. 
Behnam  Nowrouzi-Kia:  Without  a  doubt  it  was  the  Super 
Bowl.  Usually  the  game  is  a  giant  letdown,  but  this  year  it  lived 
up  to  the  hype. 

Dan  Rios:  The  greatest  moment  of  the  season  came  early 
on.  This  year's  Shot  Heard  Round  the  World  had  huge  impli- 
cations for  the  AFC  East  conference  when  Tom  Brady's  knee 
exploded  in  Week  One  after  a  vicious  hit  by  Bernard  Pollard. 
This  allowed  the  Bills  and  Jets  to  have  a  legitimate  shot  at  the 
division  title  for  once,  while  reducing  the  Patriots'  chances 
of  making  the  post-season  with  untested  backup  Matt  Cassel 
(although,  surprisingly,  the  Pats  didn't  suck).  With  the  regular 
season  ending  in  a  three-way  dog  fight  between  the  Jets  (led 
by  a  revitalized  Brett  Favre),  Pats,  and  Dolphins,  all  eyes  were 
on  the  AFC  East.  The  Bills,  predictably  enough,  choked  after 
a  blistering  5-1  start.  Who  knew  Tom  Brady's  knees  were  so 
important? 

Gaurav  S.  Thapa:  What  was  better  than  Steelers  linebacker 
James  Harrison's  100-yard  interception  return  with  zero  sec- 
onds left  in  the  half?  Simply  amazing. 

Andrea  Yeomans:  Mike  Singletary's  first  post-game  press 
conference  as  head  coach  of  the  San  Francisco  49ers  was  one 
of  the  best  press  conferences  ever.  He  said  what  every  head 
coach  in  the  NFL  should  be  saying:  that  he  isn't  interested  in 
working  with  players  that  do  not  work  well  with  others.  "It  is 
more  about  them  than  it  is  about  the  team,"  said  Singletary. 
"Cannot  play  with  them,  cannot  win  with  them,  cannot  coach 
with  them.  Can't  do  it.  I  want  winners.  I  want  people  that  want 
to  win."  Somebody  should  pass  this  message  along  to  Terrell 
Owens. 

BEST  STORY  OF  THE  SEASON 

DR:  The  Cardinals'  unlikely  ascent  is  the  greatest  story  of  the 
year.  Years  of  impotence  and  frustration  were  washed  away 
with  a  Super  Bowl  XLIll  appearance.  Kurt  Warner's  incredible 
season  and  the  unveiling  of  future  superstars  Anquan  Boldin 
and  Larry  Fitzgerald  provides  hope  for  a  repeat  performance 
next  year. 

The  second  greatest  story  was  the  performance  of  two  rookie 
quarterbacks.  Joe  Flacco  had  a  great  year  with  a  Ravens  team 
that  was  not  expected  to  compete.  Flacco's  fearless  play — 
throwing  blocks  with  little  regard  for  his  own  safety — and  his 
strong  arm  have  him  poised  to  become  a  franchise  quarter- 
back. Matt  Ryan  of  the  Falcons  capped  a  great  season  with  a 
playoff  berth,  and  a  close  loss  to  the  eventual  NFC  champion 
Arizona  Cardinals.  The  Falcons  under  coach  Mike  Smith  show 
no  lasting  effects  from  the  Michael  Vick  scandal.  They  are  once 
again  a  contender. 

GST:  The  Miami  Dolphins  making  it  to  the  playoffs  after  a  1-15 
season  a  year  ago.  The  Detroit  Lions  can  certainly  learn  from 
this  example. 

WORST  STORY  OF  THE  SEASON 

Brian  O'Neill:  Brett  Favre.  He  has  a  spot  already  reserved  in 


the  Football  Hall  of  Fame,  but  the  constant  Favre  barrage  was 
deafening,  especially  when  considering  that  the  Jets  didn't 
make  the  playoffs.  For  all  the  hype,  Favre  has  only  one  Super 
Bowl  ring.  Hopefully  Favre  will  retire  for  good  this  time. 
DR:  The  Detroit  Lions  defined  futility  with  the  wrong  kind  of 
perfect  season.  The  Lions  became  the  first  team  to  go  0-16, 
punctuating  years  of  failure  and  paper  bags.  It  is  a  long  road 
ahead  to  redemption,  now  the  Detroit  Lions  must  start  walk- 
ing it. 

The  Bills  match-up  in  Toronto  against  the  Dolphins  may 
have  been  the  worst  game  of  the  season.  This  game  was  a  real 
snoozer:  after  having  been  hyped  ad  nauseum,  fans  had  to  sit 
through  J. P.  Losman's  dreadful  play  and  an  uninspired  Dol- 
phins offense.  The  low  point  was  when  the  Bills  tried  their  own 
variation  of  the  "wildcat"  formation  with  little  success.  Exorbi- 
tant ticket  prices,  a  guy  showing  off  his  O.J.  Simpson  jersey  on 
the  Jumbotron,  and  zero  touchdowns  left  a  bad  taste  in  fans' 
mouths.  And  where  did  all  those  Dolphins  fans  come  from? 

BIGGEST  SURPRISE 

BN-K:  Arizona's  Super  Bowl  run  was  the  most  surprising.  They 
barely  made  the  playoffs,  yet  managed  to  beat  three  very  good 
NFC  teams,  falling  just  short  of  winning  the  Super  Bowl. 
BO:  The  fact  that  Norv  Turner  escaped  the  2008  season  with 
his  job  intact  was  shocking,  as  his  Chargers  managed  to  beat 
the  Colts  in  the  playoffs,  after  finishing  with  an  uninspiring  re- 
cord of  8-8,  The  year  before  Turner  took  over  as  head  coach, 
the  Chargers  finished  14-2.  Under  Turner,  they  have  steadily 
gotten  worse.  There  is  no  doubt  Turner  is  counting  his  bless- 
ings that  the  Chargers  play  in  the  terribly  weak  AFC  West. 
DR:  The  biggest  surprise  of  the  season  has  to  be  Miami's  dra- 
matic turnaround.  After  going  1-15  last  year,  the  Dolphins  win- 
ning the  tough  AFC  East  division  was  a  surprising  development 
in  a  topsy-turvy  season.  A  combination  of  Chad  Pennington's 
precise  passing  and  the  defence-confusing  "wildcat"  forma- 
tion led  the  'Fins  into  the  playoffs  for  the  first  time  in  seven 
years.  It  all  came  down  to  the  last  game  of  the  season,  in  which 
Pennington  beat  his  former  team  and  managed  to  knock  the 
Patriots  out  of  a  playoff  berth  for  the  first  time  since  2002. 
GST:  Larry  Fitzgerald. 

AY:  The  Broncos  firing  Mike  Shanahan.  He  is  a  great  coach  and 
didn't  deserve  to  be  let  go.  It's  disappointing  that  a  coach  that 
guides  his  team  to  138-86  record  over  fourteen  years  falls  one 
win  shy  of  making  the  playoffs  and  gets  fired. 

DID  PEYTON  MANNING  DESERVE  THE 
MVP  AWARD? 

DR:  Manning's  nine  straight  victories  was  a  masterful  perfor- 
mance. After  a  slow  start — due  in  large  part  to  Peyton's  lin- 
gering knee  problem — Manning  essentially  willed  his  team  to 
the  playoffs  with  his  exceptional  play.  However,  the  Colts  are 
always  perennial  favourites,  so  making  the  playoffs  is  noth- 
ing special.  The  award  should  go  to  either  Kurt  Warner  for  his 
leadership,  or  Chad  Pennington  for  his  clutch  play,  as  neither 
team  was  expected  to  make  the  playoffs. 
GST:  At  the  end  of  the  day,  it's  all  about  making  the  playoffs. 
I  would  give  the  award  to  Steelers  linebacker  James  Harrison, 
but  it  seems  that  the  MVP  has  to  go  to  an  offensive  player.  Pey- 
ton Manning  was  the  greatest  quarterback  during  the  regular 
season. 


AY:  No,  Peyton  Manning  shouldn't  have  been  the  MVP.  Though 
the  Colts  mounted  a  huge  comeback  after  a  shaky  start,  Man- 
ning was  not  the  sole  reason.  Indianapolis  is  a  great  team 
because  they  have  a  lot  of  excellent  players — Reggie  Wayne, 
Marvin  Harrison,  Joseph  Addai,  Bob  Sanders — all  as  valuable 
as  Manning.  A  more  worthy  MVP  would  have  been  Kurt  War- 
ner. He's  the  reason  the  Cardinals  made  it  to  Super  Bowl  XLIII. 
Arizona  would  have  floundered  had  Matt  Leinart  been  at  the 
helm,  regardless  of  the  play  of  Larry  Fitzgerald  and  Anquan 
Boldin. 

NEXT  YEAR,  THE  PRO  BOWL  WILL  BE 
MOVED  FROM  HONOLULU  TO  THE  SUPER 

BOWL  HOST  CITY,  AND  PLAYED  ONE 
WEEK  BEFORE  THE  BIG  GAME.  IS  THIS  A 
GOOD  DECISION? 

BN-K:  I  am  a  fan  of  making  the  Pro  Bowl  more  relevant.  How- 
ever, this  decision  will  force  the  Super  Bowl  teams  to  withdraw 
their  players  from  playing  in  the  Pro  Bowl. 
BO:  This  change  is  pointless.  Nobody  cares  about  the  Pro 
Bowl,  and  moving  it  a  week  before  the  Super  Bowl  will  not 
change  that.  Media  Week  is  much  more  enjoyable,  and  fans 
care  more  about  the  hype  leading  up  to  the  Super  Bowl  than 
some  pick-up  game,  with  no  incentive.  If  the  NFL  really  wants 
to  make  a  change,  they  should  drop  the  Pro  Bowl  altogether. 
DR:  Moving  the  Pro  Bowl  to  before  the  Super  Bowl  is  a  good  de- 
cision. Although  the  Super  Bowl  teams  will  probably  rest  their 
players,  this  change  should  increase  the  number  of  people 
watching  the  game,  and  build  excitement  for  the  champion- 
ship. However,  it's  a  shame  that  the  result  of  this  all-star  con- 
test is  meaningless.  If  there  were  some  kind  of  incentive  for  a 
conference  to  win  the  game,  it  might  make  for  more  compelling 
football. 

GST:  I've  never  seen  the  Pro  Bowl,  and  likely  never  will.  In  a 
contact  sport  like  football,  it's  pointless  to  have  a  game  with- 
out aggressive  tackling.  This  decision  will  probably  garner 
higher  TV  ratings,  because  nobody  watches  the  NFL  after  the 
Super  Bowl  is  over. 

AY:  Moving  the  Pro  Bowl  from  Honolulu  is  a  good  decision. 
There  are  a  lot  of  fans  that  would  love  to  see  the  Pro  Bowl  but 
cannot  afford  to  make  the  trip  to  Hawaii.  Holding  the  game  be- 
fore the  Super  Bowl  is  a  bad  decision.  This  puts  the  Pro  Bowl 
in  the  shadow  of  the  biggest  game  of  the  season,  defeating  the 
purpose.  Being  selected  for  the  Pro  Bowl  is  important  for  many 
players.  It  doesn't  seem  fair  to  make  these  players  share  the 
spotlight  with  the  Super  Bowl.  When  the  Pro  Bowl  is  held  after 
the  Super  Bowl,  all  the  players  are  back  on  level  playing  field: 
the  season  has  ended,  records  are  back  to  zero,  and  everyone 
can  relax,  playing  a  relatively  carefree  game  of  football. 

HOPES  FOR  NEXT  SEASON 

GST:  A  season  similar  to  this  one  would  be  awesome.  There 
were  lots  of  upsets  and  hopefully,  this  time  around,  the  under- 
dog can  win  the  Super  Bowl  in  overtime. 
AY:  My  biggest  hope  for  next  season  is  that  Andy  Reid  returns 
as  Eagles  head  coach  and  finally  gets  that  elusive  "third  chal- 
lenge." 

—COMPILED  BY  SARA  QUINN 
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'Outsider'  CRO  has 
links  to  exec 

Elections  committee  chair  denies 
seel<ing  candidates 


JANE  BAO 

News  Editor 

UTSU's  elections  committee  hired 
their  chief  returning  officer  for  her 
lacic  of  connections  to  U  of  T,  but  she 
was  contacted  for  the  job  through  a 
friend  of  the  current  executive  who 
chairs  the  elections  committee. 

CRO  Lydia  Treadwell  and  Dave 
Scrivener,  the  chair  of  UTSU's  Elec- 
tions and  Referenda  Committee 
and  VP  external,  told  The  Varsity 
conflicting  stories  about  her  hiring. 
Scrivener  denied  soliciting  any  ap- 
plications, but  Treadwell  said  a  mu- 
tual friend  of  her  and  Scrivener's 
passed  on  her  name.  Scrivener  said 
the  ERC  did  not  solicit  applications, 
and  that  Treadwell  probably  sur- 
faced in  a  stack  of  resumes.  "We  got 
enough  by  just  putting  it  up  on  the 
Career  [Centre]  site  and  our  own 
website,"  Scrivener  said,  claiming 
that  UTSU  did  not  try  to  hand-pick 
anyone  for  the  job.  "We  didn't  need 
to,"  he  added. 


The  Career  Centre  website  is 
only  open  to  U  of  T  students  and 
alumna. 

Treadwell  said  she  was  contacted 
on  Jan.  23,  and  that  Scrivener  got 
her  name  through  a  friend.  She  had 
met  Scrivener  earlier  on  a  car  trip. 
"Dave  contacted  the  person  from 
the  trip  to  see  if  they  knew  anyone 
who  would  be  a  good  CRO,  and  they 
mentioned  my  name,"  she  said. 

The  CRO  is  hired  to  administer 
the  election  as  a  neutral  third  par- 
ty. Treadwell's  job  includes  uphold- 
ing the  Elections  Procedural  Code, 
authorizing  all  election  materials, 
and  organizing  an  all-candidates 
meeting.  She  will  count  the  votes 
with  the  chief  deputy  returning  of- 
ficer. 

The  elections  committee  can 
overrule  Treadwell's  decisions. 

Scrivener  said  Treadwell's  lack  of 
connections  to  U  of  T  makes  her  a 
neutral  third  party.  Treadwell  is  not 

SEE  'CRO'-P62 


Raising  tlie  stalces 

Varsity's  primer  on  this  year's  hot-button  issues 


Got  questions  for  your  candidates?  Send 
them  our  way!  Email  news@thevarsity.ca 
with  subject  line  ELECTION  QUESTIONS. 


DYLAN  ROBERTSON 

Associate  News  Editor 

CFS  connections 

How  close,  if  at  all,  should  UTSU  be  to 
the  Canadian  Federation  of  Students? 
Some  praise  the  group  for  organizing 
mass  advocacy  on  student  issues, 
while  others  see  them  as  power-hun- 
gry, careerist,  wannabe-NDP  hacks. 
CFS  is  known  to  support  slates,  and  to 
bus  in  members  from  other  schools  to 
campaign  at  union  elections.  What  are 
the  chances  we'll  see  them  again  this 
time  around? 

Fees 

What  commitment  should  UTSU  have 
in  campaigning  to  lower  tuition  and 
ancillciry  fees?  Some  support  advo- 
cacy for  cancelling  or  lowering  tuition 
fees.  Others  want  less  secondary  fees, 
such  as  for  Hart  House,  textbooks,  and 
campus  media.  Last  year  UTSU  reps 
voted  for  the  $  18  Varsity  Centre  bubble 
levy  after  a  heated  referendum;  now 


funding  for  the  Centre  for  High  Perfor- 
mance Sport,  the  Student  Commons, 
and  other  projects  may  be  raised. 

Advocacy  or  service? 

Should  unions  primarily  campaign  on 
student  issues,  or  should  their  focus 
be  on  supplying  services?  UTSU  has 
lost  points  with  some  students  for  its 
political  slant,  and  for  spending  time 
on  activism  that  doesn't  yield  results. 
Many  find  class  sizes  and  professor  ac- 
cessibility more  important  than  Drop 
Fees  protests. 

U-Pass 

How  much  should  UTSU  compromise 
for  an  annual  Metropass  built  into  the 
T-card?  Should  the  union  insist  on  an 
opt-out?  Last  fall,  the  TTC  proposed  a 
$480-per-year,  non-transferable  pass 
for  September  to  April  with  no  opt-out. 
The  idea  died  before  reaching  a  vote 
and  UTSC's  referendums  failed,  al- 

SEE 'ISSUES' -PG  2 


What  does  it  mean  to 
be  black? 

Discussion  aimed  to  separate  empty  stereotypes  from 
pressing  issues  in  identity  politics 


Bedour  Alagraa,  second  year  International  relations,  was  one  of  many  students  that  voiced  their  opinions  about  blacl<  identity  at  the  Black 
Student  Association's  "Black  is,  Black  Ain't"  discussion  on  Tuesday  The  event  wa  s  part  of  a  series  of  events  marking  Black  History  Month. 


HILARY  BARLOW 


What  makes  a  person  black?  Is  blackness 
just  a  skin  colour,  or  is  it  an  attitude,  an 
ethnicity,  a  cultural  history?  These  ques- 
tions were  discussed  at  "Politics  of  Black 
Identity:  Black  Is,  Black  Ain't,"  an  open 
discussion  held  by  the  Black  Students 
Association  at  Hart  House  as  part  of  a  se- 
ries of  BSA  events  marking  Black  History 
Month.  The  discussion  asked  whether 
the  term  "black" — commonly  used  as 
one  ethnic  or  racial  category,  despite  the 
diversity  of  cultures  cmd  experiences  of 
the  African  Diaspora — is  really  useful  as 


a  descriptive  term. 

Stan  Doyle  Wood,  an  Equity  Studies 
TA,  and  UTSU  president  Sandy  Hud- 
son addressed  the  discusssion.  Wood 
shared  his  experiences  growing  up  bi- 
racial  in  Englcind  and  Trinidad.  In  Eng- 
land, "anything  to  do  with  non-whiteness 
was  something  to  be  ashamed  of,"  said 
Wood.  There  he  tried  to  "pass"  as  white. 
Conversely,  while  in  Trinidad,  Wood 
felt  pressured  to  "prove"  his  blackness 
by  emphasizing  his  African  features. 
Hudson  spoke  about  her  role  as  Cana- 
dian Federation  of  Students'  Students  Of 
Colour  representative.  She  said  she  had 


seen  administrative  resistance  to  CFS's 
efforts  to  be  more  inclusive  to  marginal- 
ized students:  "Folks  need  to  recognize 
privilege  and  make  sure  that  people  are 
not  being  marginalized." 

To  start  discussion,  organizers  showed 
excerpts  of  the  documentary  Black  Is. . . 
Black  Ain't.  The  film,  directed  by  author 
and  social  commentator  Marlin  Riggs, 
explored  constructions  of  black  identity 
through  interviews  with  Afican  Ameri- 
can scholars,  artists,  and  religious  lead- 
ers. BSA  political  director  Vashti  Boateng 

SEE 'BLACK' -PG 3 


UTSU  CRO  moves  to  stop  rival  debate 


JANE  BAO 

News  Editor 


UTSU's  Chief  Returning  Officer  has  told 
a  campus  group  to  shut  down  their  elec- 
tions debate.  The  Varsity  has  obtained 
an  email  sent  shortly  after  midnight  on 
Feb.  26,  in  which  CRO  Lydia  Treadwell 
asked  the  U  of  T  NDP  to  cancel  their 
event,  saying  it  violates  UTSU  policy. 

U  of  T  NDP's  debate  is  slated  for 
Thursday,  March  5,  in  conflict  with  an 
event  that  UTSU  is  co-hosting  called 
"Taskforce  on  Racism."  The  taskforce  is 
being  conducted  by  the  Ontario  branch 
of  the  Canadian  Federation  of  Students. 
CFS  is  known  for  supporting  slates  in 
union  elections  and  has  in  the  past 
bussed  in  members  from  other  schools 
to  help  campaign. 


"It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  your 
organization  is  advertising  an  event  en- 
titled 'UTSU  All  Candidates  Summit,' 
wrote  Treadwell.  "1  am  writing  to  inform 
you  that  this  event  is  in  violation  of  Sec- 
tion 2f.  of  the  UTSU  Elections  Procedure 
Code  which  outlines  that  the  role  of  the 
CRO  is  to  organize  and  establish  guide- 
lines for  "candidate  forums.'"  The  rule 
Treadwell  quotes  is  Article  4.2.f. 

"In  order  to  ensure  elections  rules  are 
upheld,  1  am  requesting  that  you  cancel 
this  event  at  this  time  and  cease  orga- 
nizing anymore  campus  wide  'debates' 
that  cire  in  contravention  of  UTSU  Elec- 
tions policies  and  procedures." 

UTSU's  official  all-candidates  meet- 
ing, which  Treadwell  is  required  to  orga- 
nize and  run  under  her  contract,  takes 
place  Tues,  March  3. 


CORRECTION 

Ttie  article  titled  "U  of  T  canned  pro-Israeli  group's 
plans:  activist"  in  the  Feb.  23  issue  of  The  Varsity 
should  read  "U  of  T  canned  Palestinian  solidarity 
group's  plans:  activist." 

In  the  report  titled  "UTSU  directors  talk  elec- 
tion business,"  The  Varsity  reported  that  UTSU 
would  cany  on  with  their  Spring  election  with 
incorrect  allocations  for  the  number  of  board 
directors  tor  Woodsworth  and  New  Colleges  and 
the  Faculty  ol  Engineering.  In  fact,  the  Election 
and  Referenda  Committee  voted  to  conrect  the 
numbers  at  a  meeting  on  Feb.  13.  If  the  decision 
is  ratified  at  an  emergency  meeting  scheduled  for 
today,  Woodsworth  and  New  Colleges  will  each 
have  three  directors,  and  the  engineering  faculty 
will  have  two. 

Ttie  article  also  inaccurately  states  that  the 
CRO  appointment  was  ratified  two  days  after 
the  beginning  of  nomination  period.  The  ratifica- 
tion was  made  on  Feb.  12, 10  days  after  the  first 
election  notices  were  sent  out,  just  ahead  of  the 
nomination  period.  The  Varsity  regrets  the  errors. 
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Jock,  prof,  diplomat:  author  Andrew  Cohen  tells 
of  the  multiple  identities  of  Lester  B.  Pearson 


ELIZABETH  KAGEDAN 
Varsity  Staff 


Andrew  Cohen,  author  of  a  new  biography  on  Lester  Pearson,  presents  a  lighter  side  to  the  man  Monday  at  Victoria 
College,  the  former  PM's  alma  mater. 


Most  Canadians  know  Pearson  better 
as  an  airport  than  a  Prime  Minister, 
said  syndicated  columnist  and  noted 
political  analyst  Andrew  Cohen  at  this 
year's  Keith  Davey  lecture.  But  the  Les- 
ter Pearson  he  presented  was  an  affa- 
ble athlete,  a  distinguished  diplomat, 
and  an  architect  of  Canadian  identity. 
The  lecture  on  Monday  at  the  Isabel 
Bader  Theatre  marked  the  release  of 
Cohen's  latest  book,  a  biography  of  the 
Prime  Minister. 

Pearson  attended  Victoria  College 
before  enlisting  in  the  army,  where 
his  squadron  leader  nicknamed  him 
"Mike,"  because  he  thought  Lester 
didn't  sound  fierce  enough.  After  the 
war  he  attended  Oxford,  where  he  ex- 
celled, briefly  becoming  a  professional 
athlete.  Later  in  his  political  career, 
when  asked  what  he  had  that  his  col- 
leagues didn't,  he  responded,  "1  played 
professional  baseball." 

He  taught  for  several  years  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  before  joining 
the  newly  created  Department  of  Ex- 
ternal Affairs  as  one  of  its  first  employ- 
ees. In  1941  he  was  posted  to  Wash- 
ington where,  according  to  Cohen,  the 
greatest  test  of  Pearson's  diplomacy 


was  mollifying  then-Prime  Minister 
Mackenzie  King,  for  whom  Pearson 
once  had  to  collect,  package,  and  ship 
rocks  from  ruins. 

By  the  1940s,  his  profile  was  rising: 
he  was  integral  in  creating  NATO,  and 
on  the  committee  that  created  the 
state  of  Israel. 

Apparently,  the  Liberals  once  had  to 
pull  out  a  map  to  show  him  his  riding 
in  northern  Ontario,  Algoma. 

He  won,  and  was  appointed  Minis- 
ter of  Foreign  Affairs.  In  this  capacity, 
he  invented  "Pearsonian  diplomacy," 
most  notable  in  the  Suez  Crisis,  a 
situation  he  famously  diffused,  and 
for  which  he  was  awarded  the  No- 
bel Prize.  Cohen  says  that  Pearson 
"didn't  invent  peacekeeping,  but  real- 
ized it  needed  a  midwife."  Certainly, 
he  can  be  credited  with  this  part  of 
Canadian  identity. 

Soon  after  Suez,  he  became  a  Liberal 
leader,  winning  a  minority  government 
in  1963.  Cohen  suggested  we  draw  les- 
sons from  Pearson,  whose  minority 
government  was  "singularly  transfor- 
mative," bringing  in  the  Canadian  flag, 
Medicare,  official  bilingualism,  and  the 
pension  plan,  to  name  only  a  few.  Pear- 
son, as  presented  by  Cohen,  certainly 
challenges  the  claim  that  you  can't  get 
things  done  with  a  minority. 


NEWS  IN  BRIEF 


Kidnap  worries  Inti  students 

International  students  at  DEC 
fear  for  their  safety  after  a  first- 
year  student  from  China  was 
kidnapped  from  his  Vancouver 
home.  UBC  only  learned  of  the 
kidnapping  after  the  student's 
parents  called  from  Beijing  follow- 
ing a  ransom  call.  Police  arrested 
four  men  on  Feb.  19.  Although 
police  say  kidnappings  are  rare, 
students  remain  concerned.  "The 
city  is  still  safe  but  you've  got  to 
have  some  worry  in  your  mind 
about  how  to  reduce  the  risk," 
said  Chenguan  Jing,  PhD  student 
and  Scholars'  Association  presi- 
dent. Jing  will  meet  with  Chinese 
students  to  discuss  security. 

Sri  Lankan  student  Azim  Was- 
ser  said  there  are  misconceptions 
about  foreign  students.  "People 
assume  we  come  in  with  a  lot  of 
money,  but  that's  not  always  the 
case,"  he  told  CBC  News. 
— SEYNAAMEREE 

Canada  courts  foreign  Stu- 
dents 

International  students  are  lucra- 
tive, says  immigration  minister 
Jason  Kenney,  and  he  wants  Can- 
ada to  follow  Australia's  footsteps 
by  "substantially"  increasing  the 
number  of  foreign-entry  students. 
Those  with  expired  visas  can 
apply  for  permanent  residence 
through  Canadian  Experience 
Class.  Kenney's  eyes  are  on  Asian 
students,  after  Australia  accepted 
10  times  the  number  of  Indian 
students  as  Canada.  Kenney  said 
foreign  students  bring  the  high- 
est tuition  to  universities,  making 
them  a  "source  of  revenue."  Ugan- 
dan student  Robert  Muhumuza 
said  where  they  come  from  isn't 
important:  "All  I  want  is  a  joty. 
— SA 


Union  boycotts  Israel 

CUPE  Ontario  voted  over  the 
weekend  to  support  a  boycott  of 
Israeli  institutions  that  engage 
in  weapons  research  or  develop- 
ment that  can  be  used  against 
the  Palestinian  people. 

The  resolution  is  a  watered- 
down  version  of  a  previous  doc- 
ument orchestrated  by  CUPE 
Ontario's  president  Sid  Ryan, 
who  advocated  banning  all  Is- 
raeli academics  from  Canadian 
schools  unless  they  explicitly 
denounced  Israel's  actions  in  the 
Gaza  Strip.  Ryan  maintains  that 
the  proposed  boycott  "is  not 
about  individual  academics." 

Canada's  Immigration  Minister 
Jason  Kenney  called  for  Ryan's 
resignation,  for  what  he  called 
"using  totally  irresponsible  lan- 
guage which  is  reinforcing  a  very 
dangerous  opinion  environment 
for  many  Jewish  students  on  our 
campuses." 
—LARA  ZARUM 

Ryerson  confesses  security 
breach 

Following  a  computer  glitch  that 
revealed  the  personal  informa- 
tion of  over  500  students  this 
November,  Ryerson  University 
announced  plans  to  notify  all 
students  whose  information 
may  have  been  seen  by  others. 
The  glitch  left  students'  names, 
addresses,  dates  of  birth,  and 
even  social  insurance  numbers 
open  for  over  300  students  to 
view  on  the  university's  online 
Student  Administration  System. 
The  university  is  in  the  process 
of  reviewing  its  privacy  and  se- 
curity procedures  in  light  of  the 
incident. 
— LZ 


'CRO'- CONTINUED  FROM  PGl 

involved  with  any  club  or  college, 
and  has  never  been  elected  to  any 
position  at  a  university — qualities 
that  Scrivener  said  make  her  a  more 
neutral  third  party  than  the  U  of  T 
students  who  were  up  for  the  job. 
Last  year's  CRO  Gail  Alivio  had  also 
never  attended  U  of  T.  She  is  a  deputy 
returning  officer  this  year  and  will 
assist  Treadwell. 

Treadwell  said  her  qualifications 
also  include  experience  on  three 
winning  election  campaigns,  though 
she  refused  to  identify  these  elec- 
tions. "I  don't  think  it's  relevant  and 
I'm  not  going  to  disclose,"  she  said. 
"1  have  a  firm  handle  on  elections,  I 
know  the  process."  She  added  that 
she  did  not  disclose  the  specifics  of 
the  campaigns  when  she  was  inter- 
viewed by  Scrivener  and  UTSU  direc- 
tor Angela  Reginer.  Treadwell  works 
for  the  advocacy  group  Environmen- 
tal Defence. 


ELECTIONS  CALENDAR 


Treadwell  officially  became  CRO 
on  Feb.  12,  too  late  for  her  to  approve 
election  notices,  which  came  out 
on  Feb.  5.  That  notice,  published  on 
the  UTSU  website  and  in  The  Varsity, 
gave  the  incorrect  numbers  of  board 
members  for  Woodsworth  College, 
New  College,  and  the  engineering 
faculty.  The  error  has  since  been  cor- 
rected on  the  UTSU  website. 

Scrivener  estimated  the  ERC  was 
struck  in  November  or  December  At 
press  time,  the  meeting  minutes  with 
the  exact  date  were  not  available  on- 
line. 

According  to  UTSU  bylaws,  presi- 
dent Sandy  Hudson,  VP  internal  Ad- 
nan  Najmi,  and  VP  university  affairs 
Adam  Awad  should  sit  on  the  ERC. 
Instead,  UTSU  execs  are  represented 
by  Scrivener  and  Khota  Aleer,  VP  eq- 
uity. The  other  four  seats  are  filled 
by  UTSU  directors  Meghan  McPhee, 
Sarah  Ali,  Maria  Galvez,  and  Jacqui 
Wilson. 

WITH  FILES  FROM  NAUSHAD  ALI  HUSEIN 
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'ISSUES'  -  CONTINUED  FROM  PGl^Ws 

many  are  using  public  transit  in  the 
midst  of  the  recession. 
Towards  2030 

President  David  Naylor's  roa 
for  the  university  advocates  cdrp 
rate  research  partnerships  and  hints 
at  fee  hikes.  How  should  the  plan  be 
approached  as  it  goes  to  Phase  2?  An 
all-campus  plebiscite  by  UTSU  and 
GSU  found  93  per  cent  against  the 
removal  of  provincial  regulations  on 
tuition,  which  the  plan  is  likely  to  ask 
for 

Student  space 

Who  gets  a  say  in  how  to  run  the  up- 
coming student  commons?  The  cam- 
pus has  crumbling  infrastructure 
and  few  places  to  study  and  hang  out. 
How  effectively  can  UTSU  advocate 
for  more  student  space? 

Clubs  funding 

Last  year,  UTM's  union  wanted  its 
own  budget  for  clubs,  taking  a  chunk 
out  of  UTSU's  ability  to  fund  over 
350  recognized  clubs.  Clubs  who  do 
not  receive  official  recognition  face 
astronomical  fees  for  space  book- 
ings. The  Clubs  Committee  meets 
behind  closed  doors,  and  club  lead- 
ers are  outnumbered  two  to  one.  The 
committee  chair  is  appointed,  not 
elected. 

Satellite  campuses 

Should  UTSU's  relations  with  UTM 
and  UTSC  change?  The  Mississauga 
campus  shares  responsibilities  be- 
tween its  union  and  UTSU.  Scai|MB| 
ough  has  an  independent  unioil.^il^ 

Transparency 

Students  have  made  repeated  efforts 
to  make  their  union  more  transpar- 
ent and  accessible.  Moves  to  have 
the  board  meeting  minutes  posted 
online  were  struck  down  at  Novem- 
ber's annual  general  meeting,  on  the 
basis  that  campaign  strategies  would 
become  available  for  admin  to  view. 


I  earned  my 
undergraduate  degree, 

now 


I  want  a 

rewarding  career 

^  not  just  a  job 


In  less  than  one  year,  Number 
postgraduate  programs  will  help 
you  launch  your  career  in: 

•  Financial  Planning 

•  Human  Resources 

•  International  Development 

•  international  Marketing 

•  Marketing  Management 

•  Public  Administration 

Building  on  your  university  degree, 
Number's  postgraduate  programs  offer  a 
concentrated  curriculum,  career-focused 
courses  and  practical  field  placements. 
You'll  gain  the  real-world  experience  and 
skills  that  employers  value  most. 
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VARSITY  NEWS 


Shells  that  killed  two  Afghan  children  in  Kandahar  and  wounded  at  least  two  more  are 
allegedly  remnants  from  Canadian  fire.  Should  Canadian  forces  still  be  serving  in  Afghanistan? 


I  J 


.1 


PHOTOGRAPHED  AND  COMPILED  BY  DAN  EPSTEIN 


3nt  year  Finance,  Canada  is  more  of  the  white 
kntgnt — the  peacekeeper— they  can  help  with 
rebuilding  the  country.  If  this  happened  to  the 
Afghanistan  military,  there  wouldn't  have  treen 
such  an  outcry. 


Christine 


3nl year  Political  Science,  I  don't  think  they 
should  have  got  involved  to  begin  with.  They 
didn't  have  a  tangible  plan  going  in  and  I  don't 
think  that  war  or  violence  is  ever  the  answer. 


Sanieev 


Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering  Yes 

they  should  be  in  Afghanistan.  It's  a  crisis  that's 
going  to  get  worse  and  at  some  point  people  are 
going  to  nave  to  deal  with  it.  It's  not  something 
we  can  just  walk  away  from  right  now. 


Shoshana 


3nl year  Book  and  Media  studies,  I  think 
Canada  should  be  there  as  long  as  the 
Amencans  are.  The  funny  thing  is  that  American 
foreign  policy  has  abandoned  the  mission  and 
Canada  is  still  there  when  we  don't  have  the 
military  capability  to  handle  the  situation. 


ist  year  Sociology,  I  don't  think  we  should 
be  in  Afghanistan.  Although  we  have  brought 
improvements  to  the  country,  it's  the  way  tne 
population  views  us  that's  the  problem.  They  see 
us  as  invaders.  To  them  there  is  no  difference 
between  a  Soviet,  American,  or  Canadian 
uniform.  But  pulling  out  now  would  be  pointless. 


4th  year  History,  Generally  speaking, 
Canada  does  attempt  to  play  a  more  positive 
role  in  international  events.  With  the  whole 
Afghanistan  situation,  I  don't  know  how 
constructive  Canada's  role  has  been.  I  don't 
know  how  much  is  just  to  boost  our  image  as 
peacekeepers. 


'BLACK' -CONTINUED  FROM  P61 

came  across  the  film  years  ago  and 
couldn't  forget  it.  "It  was  something  that 
really  stuck  with  me  [...]  the  themes  in 
the  film  are  things  1  find  myself  talking 
about  with  other  black  folks  all  the  time." 
She  saw  the  film  as  a  tool  to  dissect  and 
disempower  racism  and  other  forms  of 
oppression. 

In  response  to  the  film  and  with  some 
prompting  from  Boateng,  many  students 
said  they  had  experienced  being  seen 
as  "not  black  enough"  by  black  and  non- 
black  peers.  Students  cited  restrictive 
stereotypes  of  blackness  from  media 
images  of  the  "gangster."  For  them,  the 
expectation  that  religion  is  important  in 
black  communities,  and  thus  "black"  and 
"atheist"  must  be  mutually  exclusive. 

Homosexuality  was  a  major  topic  of 
discussion  throughout  the  night,  particu- 
larly the  statistic  that  70  per  cent  of  black 
Californians  who  voted  on  that  state's 
Proposition  8,  which  banned  Scime-sex 


Teach  English 
Overseas 


TESOL/TESL  Teacher  Training 
Certification  Courses 

•  Intensive  60-Hoar  Program 

•  Classroom  Management  Techniques 

•  DetaUed  Lesson  Planning 

•  ESL  Skills  Development 

•  Comprehensive  Teaching  Materials 

•  Interactive  Teaching  Practicum 

•  IntemationaUy  Recognized  Certincate 

•  Teacher  Placement  Service 

•  Money  Back  Guarantee  Included 

•  Thousands  of  Satisfied  Students 


marriage,  supported  the  cinti-gay  mea- 
sure. 

Also  at  the  centre  of  debate  were  Eu- 
rocentric beauty  ideals  and  their  impact 
on  black  people,  particularly  for  women. 
There  was  a  general  consensus  that  pre- 
dominantly white  North  American  cul- 
ture and  media  perpetuate  a  European 
ideal  of  beauty,  but  also  that  many  Afri- 
cans and  African  North  Americans  inter- 
nalize these  ideals  instead  of  challenging 
them.  "That's  all  conditioned,  [the  prefer- 


ence for]  light  skin  over  dark  skin,"  said 
fourth-year  engineering  student  Sean 
Ashman.  "Breakdown  that  barrier!" 

Join  the  BSA  for  V.I.B.E.'s  production  of 
Yellowman  and  open  mic  night  tonight 
(Thursday  Feb.  26)  at  the  Poor  Alex  The- 
atre, 722A  Dundas  Street  W.  (upper  floor), 
the  door  opens  at  7p.m.  Also  looti  our  for 
Black  Prom:  Midnight  Masquerade  at  UC's 
Junior  Common  Room,  March  14.  Details 
on  facebooli 


check  it  out  at 

niagara.edu/mba 


Master  of  Business  Administration 

Put  your  career  on  the  fast  track! "  Ctieck  out 
Niagara  University's  AACSB  accredited  MBA  program  at 
niagara.edu/mba. 

Experience  the  quality  of  a  full  time  MBA  with  flexibility  and 
convenience  of  Saturday  and  evening  classes. 

It's  unbeatable  -  and  you  can  finish  your  degree  in  as  little  as 
16  months.  So  don't  put  your  career  on  hold,  apply  now! 

Check  out  our  new  Health  Care  Administration  classes. 

Call  1.800.462.1111  or  apply  today  at  niagara.edu/mba. 

Email:  mba@niagara.edu 

Niagara^  University 

Education  That  Makes  a  Difference 
Niagara  University,  NY  14109-2011 
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UTSU  ELECTIONS 


We  vote  for  a  better  electoral  process 

How  to  revamp  UTSU's  election  procedure,  and  nfiaybe  get  "members"  to  vote 


JADE  COLBERT 

Varsity  Staff 


"Governing  Council  shame  on  you. 
Who  the  hell  elected  you?"  This 
chant,  often  heard  at  U  of  T  pro- 
tests, shows  some  nerve  on  student 
unions'  part,  given  that  every  year 
something  mars  their  election  pro- 
cess. 

As  reported  in  Monday's  issue 
of  The  Varsity  (see  Feb.  23,  "UTSU 
directors  talk  election  business"), 
some  members  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  Students'  Union  Elections 
and  Referenda  Committee  can't  be 
bothered  to  show  up  to  meetings. 
Furthermore,  UTSU  executives  who 
sit  on  the  ERC  see  no  point  in  creat- 
ing a  separate  group  to  watch  over 
this  process. 

Yet  voter  turnout  in  last  year's 
UTSU  election  was  a  paltry  13  per 
cent.  How  are  other  parties  at  the 
negotiating  table  supposed  to  take 


student  demands  seriously? 

The  solutions  to  these  problems 
are  surprisingly  simple.  Putting 
aside  the  politics  of  the  campaign, 
what  U  of  T  students  really  need  is 
an  electoral  system  they  can  rely 
on.  A  positive  first  step  would  be  for 
the  union  to  show  some  faith  in  stu- 
dents. It  also  needs  to  face  the  facts 
about  its  estimation  in  the  eyes  of 
the  people  it's  supposed  to  repre- 
sent. (Read:  most  students  could 
care  less  about  UTSU.) 

Full  disclosure:  The  Varsity  at- 
tempted to  plan  an  all-candidates 
debate.  Talks  broke  down  after 
many  concessions  when  the  Chief 
Returning  Officer  absolutely  re- 
fused to  allow  a  student  to  moder- 
ate the  debate — even  if  the  student 
would  partner  with  the  CRO's  se- 
lected moderator,  who  didn't  go  to 
school  here. 

I  note  this  because  it  exemplifies 
the  misconception  held  by  UTSU 


execs  regarding  how  much  this 
election  means  to  students,  and  the 
same  lack  of  regard  for  students' 
abilities  to  remain  neutral  when 
holding  potential  union  execs  to 
account.  The  CRO,  Lydia  Treadwell, 
worried  that  "union  members" — in 
other  words,  average  students — 
could  not  be  trusted  to  remain 
impartial.  But  how  many  students 
consider  themselves  members  of 
UTSU,  much  less  take  sides? 

Students  deserve,  and  can  do 
better.  Here's  a  few  suggestions  for 
how  to  revamp  the  process: 

Firstly,  the  elections  committee 
should  have  its  own  website,  sepa- 
rate from  UTSU's.  The  elections 
committee  should  receive  fees  from 
the  union,  but  it  must  have  control 
over  its  own  finances.  Its  activities 
should  include  being  the  sole  ad- 
vertiser of  UTSU  election  notices, 
devloping  advertising  such  as  post- 
ers to  encourage  students  to  vote, 


and  costs  from  its  independently- 
held  debate.  All  of  these  activities 
should  be  independent  from  the 
union. 

Secondly,  the  elections  commit- 
tee should  not  contain  anyone  di- 
rectly involved  with  the  union,  and 
by  "directly  involved"  I  don't  mean 
its  so-called  "members."  UTSU's 
got  it  backwards:  the  current  sys- 
tem has  the  most  interested  parties 
choosing  the  person  whose  job  it  is 
to  be  impartial.  That  committee  has 
chosen  a  CRO  whose  main  draw  is 
the  fact  that  she  isn't  a  member  of 
the  union,  even  though  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  union's  members  are 
indifferent  to  elections  to  the  point 
of  not  voting. 

As  usual  at  U  of  T,  at  the  meeting 
where  the  CRO  was  ratified  there 
was  no  transparency  about  who 
the  other  candidates  for  the  posi- 
tion were.  No  information  has  been 
disclosed  about  Treadwell,  other 


than  that  she  is  not  a  U  of  T  student, 
not  affiliated  with  any  club  or  col- 
lege, and  has  never  held  an  elected 
university  position.  Treadwell's 
name  didn't  float  into  the  ERC  out 
of  nowhere.  At  the  very  least,  1  want 
to  know  who  nominated  her. 

Thirdly,  the  CRO  should  be  se- 
lected in  early  September,  because 
a  CRO  may  be  needed  at  any  time  of 
the  year — not  just  for  end-of-year 
elections.  The  selection  of  the  CRO 
may  still  rest  with  UTSU  execs  and 
directors,  but  the  process  should 
be  extensive  and  transparent,  in- 
cluding a  nomination  period  where 
the  merits  of  candidates  are  pub- 
licly vetted  by  the  UTSU,  and  ques- 
tioned by  student  media. 

The  CRO  should  select  their  own 
elections  committee.  According  to 
Scrivener,  the  reason  this  year's 
ERC  was  so  rushed  picking  a  CRO 

CONTINUED  ON  NEXT  PAGE 


IF  THERE'S  A  HELL... 


BY  MATT  MCGEACHY 


The  public  may  whine,  but  the  Big  Three  need  more  money 


The  public  reaction  to  the  Big 
Three  auto  bailout  has  shattered 
myths  we've  been  fed  about  stick- 
ing together  in  hard  times.  Today,  it 
seems  to  be  every  man  for  himself, 
everyone  else  be  damned.  It  also 
seems  that  the  fundamental  con- 
servatism (small-c)  of  the  U.S.  and 
Canadian  governments  is  a  blessing, 
a  protection  against  the  tyranny  of 
democracy. 

The  auto  sector  is,  as  we  used  to 
say  in  Grade  12  German  class,  upge- 
fucked.  Decades  of  mismanagement, 
adversarial  unions,  and  artificially- 
inflated  prices,  combined  with  a  de- 
cline in  the  real  and  perceived  quality 
of  the  Big  Three's  product  lines,  have 
driven  these  once  formidable  com- 
panies to  near-bankruptcy,  depen- 
dent on  the  public  dole  to  survive. 
In  addition  to  the  provisional  loans 
already  secured  from  the  U.S.,  Cana- 
dian, and  Ontario  governments,  GM 
and  Chrysler  have  asked  for  an  addi- 
tional $19  billion  from  the  U.S.  to  help 


with  major  dealer  buyouts,  and  are 
negotiating  proportional  requests 
from  Ontario  and  Canada.  The  situa- 
tion is  bad,  and  will  likely  worsen  be- 
fore it  gets  any  better.  However,  the 
Big  Three  cannot  be  allowed  to  fail. 
Bankruptcy  seems  to  be  an  option 
more  costly  than  public  loans. 

Although  I  am  no  admirer  of  cars, 
and  certainly  have  no  affection  for 
the  Big  Three,  the  cost  of  human 
suffering  would  be  far  too  great  to 
accept.  I  tend  toward  the  view  that 
recessions  are  ultimately  a  natural 
part  of  the  economic  cycle  and  could 
potentially  benefit  consumers  and 
producers.  As  a  recent  Toronto  Star 
editorial  similarly  opined,  the  cost 
of  bankruptcy  in  real  and  perceived 
terms  would  be  too  great,  likely  trig- 
gering the  domino-like  collapse  of  an 
industry  that  employs  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  workers  directly  and 
millions  residually.  Consider  that 
these  "timely"  proceedings  are  rare- 
ly timely,  and  sometimes  take  years. 


Add  governmmental  obligations 
to  secure  pensions  in  Ontario  and 
Canada  and  the  huge  burden  placed 
on  an  already  strained  public  sup- 
port system  in  the  U.S.,  and  the  cost 
to  taxpayers  might  be  much  higher 
than  anything  the  bailout  promises. 

Yet,  due  to  a  combination  of  self- 
ishness and  ignorance,  most  people 
would  rather  accept  the  collapse 
than  pay  their  hard-earned  dollars 
in  tcixes  to  union  welfare  mothers. 
Why  must  they  be  punished  for  the 
imprudence  of  others?  Why  must 
they  support  the  generous  pensions 
of  autoworkers?  These  companies 
make  awful  cars  anyway. 

One  assumes  that  many  of  these 
voices  come  from  the  same  people 
that  elected  Ronald  Reagan/"BM 
the  PM"  and  still  consider  ketchup 
a  vegetable.  They  likely  named  their 
daughters  Margaret  in  honour  of  the 
Iron  Lady  herself. 

Yet  they  make  a  few  valid  points, 
including  that  the  pension  system 


as  it  stands  will  have  to  be  modified, 
and  fast.  The  Big  Three  will  have  to 
close  many  dealerships,  and  would 
be  wise  to  invest  in  green  production 
of  green  products — small  cars  are 
the  wave  of  the  future.  But  they  can- 
not do  any  of  these  things  without 
governmental  help,  and  they  defi- 
nitely cannot  do  them  in  bankruptcy. 
Our  governments  understand  this, 
and  fortunately  are  not  saddled  with 
the  task  of  bending  popular  opinion 
on  the  matter.  So  the  taxpayers  will 
shoulder  the  burden,  and  they'll 
bitch  about  it  from  now  until  Reagan 
rises  for  the  Second  Coming.  As  aris- 
tocrats and  conservatives  have  long 
said,  some  things  are  Simply  too  im- 
portant to  be  decided  by  the  people. 

Normally,  I'm  a  bit  of  a  populist. 
I'm  the  only  one  who  thinks  it  should 
be  100  per  cent  constitutional  for 
Vermont  (or,  dare  I  say  it,  Quebec) 
to  leave  the  Union  (Confederation)  if 
that's  what  the  people  want.  But  the 
other  day  my  horoscope  offered  sage 


advice:  you  must  take  the  opportuni- 
ty to  learn  about  the  positive  quali- 
ties of  something  you  disagree  with 
(it  was  not  nearly  so  grammatically 
correct  as  this,  but  you  get  the  drift). 

I'm  taking  that  advice,  and  appreci- 
ating the  conservative,  slow-moving 
nature  of  government,  which  nor- 
mally infuriates  me.  It  is  precisely 
because  governments  can  be  unre- 
sponsive to  the  will  of  the  people  that 
the  Big  Three  might  be  saved,  and 
may  even  emerge  better  than  before. 
And  in  times  like  these,  we  all  need  a 
little  help  now  and  again.  Union  wel- 
fare mothers  are  no  exception. 

*TotaIly  unrelated,  but  1  couldn't 
resist.  Apparently,  a  passport  is  no 
longer  good  enough  to  change  the 
official  name  on  your  record  at  the 
University  of  Toronto.  Only  at  U  of 
T  would  the  document  accepted 
by  the  Canadian  government  be 
deemed  "just  not  good  enough." 
Maybe  our  passports  were  victims 
of  the  bell-curve. 
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BY  AVI VA  GERMAN 

Successful  passage  of  tlie 
stimulus  bill — check. 
Passage  of  the  housing 
bill — check.  High  approval 
ratings  across  the  board — 
check.  Bipartisan  consen- 
sus— still  working  on  that. 
Despite  his  early  legislative 
accomplishments,  Presi- 
dent Obama  is  still  in  pur- 
suit of  Republican  support. 
Although  his  conservative 
colleagues  don't  appear  to 
be  rallying  behind  him  any- 
time soon,  average  citizens 
are. 

As  a  candidate,  Barack 
Obama  preached  a  great 
deal  about  the  importance 
of  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans putting  aside  their  ideologies  and  settling 
on  a  common  goal.  But  how  can  the  President 
convince  those  whose  views  are  diametrically 
opposed  to  his  own?  There  is  no  hope  of  con- 
sensus on  matters  relating  to  the  economy, 
health  care,  or  the  environment  when  the 
(predominantly  Southern)  Republican  Party 
insulates  itself  with  an  ultra-conservatism 
mandate,  leaving  a  handful  of  relatively  open- 
minded  politicians  to  fend  for  themselves. 

While  assembling  the  largest  stimulus  pack- 
age in  the  nation's  history,  the  President  stuck 
to  his  campaign  rhetoric  and  consulted  nu- 
merous members  of  the  Republican  caucus. 
They  proposed  a  lone  measure  that  was  tried, 
tested,  but  wholly  untrue:  tax  cuts.  Granted, 
President  Obama  did  include  this  measure  in 
his  economic  platform  during  his  campaign, 
but  his  capitulation  to  the  Right's  demands 
during  the  crafting  of  this  bill  produced  a  final 
sum  that,  according  to  some  economists,  may 
not  be  sufficient  to  lift  the  economy  out  of  the 
dumpster. 

Despite  a  few  setbacks,  the  President's  drive 
to  win  over  the  opposition  was  apparent  last 
night  when  he  made  a  televised  formal  address 
to  Congress  outlining  his  domestic  policies.  In- 
jecting some  much-needed  confidence  into  the 


Obama  and  Judd  Gregg,  Republican  and  former  nominee  for 
commerce  secretary. 


American  psyche,  he  drew  enormous  applause 
from  Democrats.  But  when  the  stimulus  bill 
was  mentioned,  only  three  Republicans  stood 
up  to  cheer — the  three  that  voted  in  favour  of 
the  bill.  The  remainder  of  the  caucus  was  no- 
ticeably stoic  and  unresponsive.  Instant  public 
surveys  concluded  that  the  President's  approv- 
al ratings  had  increased,  and  that  the  public's 
reception  to  the  speech  was  positive.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Republican  rebuttal,  presented 
by  Louisiana  Governor  Bobby  Jindai,  called  for 
no  interventionist  policies,  but  rather — ^you 
guessed  it — more  tax  cuts.  This  oft-recycled 
counterargument  is  weak,  and  according  to  the 
American  citizenry,  fully  repudiated. 

The  President  has  made  his  case  to  the  pub- 
lic. He's  taken  his  stimulus  tour  on  the  road  to 
some  of  the  most  affected  cities  in  the  country, 
and  like  a  good  salesman  dressed  in  a  spiffy 
suit,  pitched  his  plein  to  those  who  would  lis- 
ten. They  liked  what  they  heard,  and  thanked 
him  with  impressive  performance  ratings.  The 
philosophical  divide  in  Washington  is  too  great 
for  any  elected  official  to  abolish  overnight,  but 
with  the  numbers  on  his  side,  President  Obama 
can  use  popular  support  as  a  launching  pad  for 
more  progressive  policies,  with  or  without  the 
Republican  thumbs  up. 


■LETTERS- 


Urban  outfitting 

1  read  the  Erene  Stergiopoulos  report  ("Ur- 
ban Moods  and  Urban  Myths,"  February 
23rd)  on  the  geography  of  mental  health  as 
discussed  recently  by  the  Cafe  Scientifique 
panel.  The  points  raised  by  the  panel  are 
instructive  and  a  good  starting  point  for 
discourse,  yet  other  factors  not  addressed 
by  the  article  also  contribute  negatively 
to  one's  mental  health  in  a  neighbourhood 
context.  Among  these  are  the  extent  of 
social  linkages  found  within  one's  locality: 
are  there  social  organizations,  volunteer/ 
stewardship  opportunities,  or  community 
groups  within  reach,  where  people  with 
similar  concerns  and  experiences  can  spend 
time  together? 

Many  subdivisions,  master-planned  in 
days  of  yore,  face  the  challenge  of  undo- 


ing the  original  "monoculturing" — houses 
placed  on  one  site,  workplaces  in  another, 
and  retailing  in  another  still  (assuring  a 
disproportionate  dependency  for  cars) — 
and  integrating  differing  services  within 
the  same  geographic  footprint.  Absent,  this 
mental  health-negative  isolation  may  be 
worsened  by  the  inaccessibility  of  transpor- 
tation or  social  community  linkages. 

Good  places  to  start  understanding  both 
"monoculture"  and  social  isolation  in  post- 
WWIl  suburbs  are  the  2007  Calgary-based 
film  Radiant  City  and  Robert  Putnam's  work 
Bowling  Alone,  respectively.  By  recognizing 
the  gaps  within  a  neighbourhood's  socio- 
cultural  dimension,  we  may  gain  a  better 
awareness  of  how  to  create — as  Jane  Jacobs 
said — new  ideas  from  older  buildings. 

ASTRID  IdLEWILD 

President,  Urban  Studies  Student  Union 
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was  because  of  difficulties  coordinating 
schedules.  This  problem  is  understandable — 
members  of  the  present  ERC  have  other  re- 
sponsibilities with  the  union.  If  members  of 
the  elections  committee  did  not  have  their 
attention  so  divided,  things  would  run  a  lot 
more  smoothly. 

As  a  separate  entity,  the  committee  would 
have  some  teeth  in  scheduling  election  dates. 
The  first  week  of  nominations  would  not 
have  to  occur  during  Reading  Week,  when 
no  one  is  on  campus.  Most  importantly, 
such  a  committee  would  behave  neutrally — 
something  that  the  current  ERC,  based  on  its 
membership,  can  make  no  claims  to.  With  a 
more  transparent  selection  process,  no  one 
on  the  committee  could  risk  being  partial, 
because  that  would  be  immediate  cause  for 
dismissal. 


If  the  U  of  T  administration  were  to  propose 
a  fairer  election  system,  the  unions  involved 
would  decry  it  as  Simcoe  Hall's  attempt  to 
wrest  further  control  from  students — even 
though  it's  in  the  students'  best  interest. 
In  December  of  last  year,  VP  and  Provost 
Cheryl  Misak  was  forced  to  disband  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Democratic  Processes 
in  Student  Government  after  several  student 
unions  refused  to  participate. 

After  all,  a  politician  by  any  other  name  still 
clings  to  what  power  they've  managed  to  at- 
tain, and  UTSU  executives  could  have  some- 
thing to  lose  from  a  fairer  system  that  encour- 
aged participation  and  alternative  voices. 

If  UTSU  wants  to  prove  that  they're  not  just 
a  bunch  of  NDP  candidates-in-waiting,  they'll 
put  some  power  back  in  the  hands  of  the  peo- 
ple they  represent. 

But  then,  who  the  hell  elected  them? 
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Trade  &  Foreign  Aid: 

Can  we  make 


HISTORY? 


Discussion  pane!  on  Foreign  Aid  and  Trade,  is  it  effective?  Are  we  helping 
or  harming  the  developing  world?  What's  next  for  Canadian  Foreign  Aid? 


Wed.  Mar.  4/09 1 7:00PM  I  Debates  Room,  Hart  House  I  FREE 

Guest  Speakers: 

Ian  Smillie  -  Dsvelopment  consultant  &  writer.  Founder  of  inter  Parss,  former  Executive  Director  of  CUSO.  Researoi  Coordinator  on 
Partnership  Africa  Canada's  'Diamonds  and  Human  Securily  Pn^ect'.  Auttw  of  numerous  inxlfs  on  Intenational  Oevelopmen!.  Member 
of  the  Order  ol  Canada. 


Robert  Calderisi  -  Economist  &  Writer.  Auttior  of  The  Trouble  IWft  Atiica:  Why  Foreign  misitt  Workiig.  Mr,  CaWeriS  has  v»ri<ed  at 
the  Oepartment  of  Finance.  CIDA.  OECD  and  was  the  world  Banks'  spokesiinan  on  Africa. 

Parker  Mitchell  Is  tlie  co  founder  and  co-CEO  of  Engineers  Without  Borders  f>nada,  one  of  Carada's  leading  intemationaf  devetopment 
charities.  Since  2000.  EV/B  has  sent  over  350  young  Canadian  engineers  to  work  in  Africa  for  up  to  two  years  to  build  capacity  in  the 
rural  technical  sector  For  his  work  with  EVVB.  he  has  been  named  one  of  Canada's  Top  40  Under  40,  was  profiled  m  TIME  Magazine  ^ 
one  of  Canada's  next  generation  of  social  leaders,  and  was  awarded  ttie  PMc  Policy  Forum's  Young  Leatter  award  in  200/ 


Moderated  tjy:  Jo-Ann  Davis,  Programme  Chair,  CIC,  Toronto  Branch 
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Living  Arts  is  a  running  series  that  follows  U  of  T  students  getting  involved  in  the  art  around  them.  In  this  installment, 
SARA  QUINN  rediscovers  her  passion  for  bowling,  and  gets  a  lesson  in  life,  love,  and  social  dynamics. 


^^This  was  a  lot  of  fun,"  I  said  to  my  boy- 
friend after  our  first  time  together.  We 
had  only  been  dating  for  a  couple  months, 
but  after  careful  planning,  we  decided  that 
we  were  ready.  "We  should  do  this  again,"  he 
boldly  replied. 

It's  been  three  years  since  that  conversa- 
tion, and  we  never  did  it  again.  In  fact,  1  haven't 
done  it  with  anyone.  Other  than  partaking  in 
a  simulated  version  alone  in  my  room,  I've 
haven't  done  it  at  all — until  now. 

Yes,  after  three  long  years,  I  finally  went 
bowling  again. 

As  1  walked  into  the  alley,  reacquainting  my- 
self with  my  former  passion  through  the  fa- 
miliar smell  of  worn-out  shoes  and  overpriced 
French  fries,  1  wondered  if,  like  me,  others  had 
taken  an  extended  break  from  the  game. 

In  his  famous  essay.  Bowling  Alone:  Amer- 
ica's Declining  Social  Capitol,  Robert  Putnam 
posits  that  participation  in  bowling  is  "the 
most  whimsical  yet  discomfiting  bit  of  evi- 
dence of  social  disengagement  in  contempo- 
rary America."  According  to  Putnam,  "more 
Americans  are  bowling  today  than  ever,  but 
bowling  in  organized  leagues  has  plummeted 
in  the  last  decade." 

Bowling  represents  a  vanishing  form  of  so- 
cial capitol.  With  the  loss  of  organized  leagues 
comes  the  loss  of  a  basic  human  need:  social 
interaction.  By  bowling  alone,  we  forego  our 
right  to  bond  as  a  team  over  pizza,  beer,  and 
those  overpriced  French  fries.  Alone  in  the  al- 
ley, we  lose  our  social  allies. 

Yet  I  propose  that  it's  this  very  social  as- 
pect of  the  game  that  encourages  us  to  bowl 
alone — if  we  even  choose  to  bowl  at  all. 

While  bowling  is  an  individual  sport,  bowl- 
ing in  a  league  is  a  unique  experience  where 
individual  efforts  affect  the  outcome  of  the 
entire  team.  The  level  of  interaction  and  con- 
nection to  our  team  is  directly  influenced  by 
our  performance.  If  you  fail  to  get  a  strike, 
not  only  will  your  team's  scores  plummet, 
you  may  strike  out  with  your  social  group. 
The  risk  of  social  exclusion  faced  in  bowling 
leagues  may  prompt  us  to  bowl  alone — or  in 
my  case,  avoid  any  contact  with  the  sport  for 
three  years. 

It's  no  coincidence  that  I  began  a  relation- 
ship with  a  trip  to  the  bowling  alley.  In  many 
ways,  bowling  is  like  the  dating  game. 

In  a  recent  episode  of  VHl's  reality  dating 
program  Rock  of  Love  Bus,  aged  and  "lust- 
struck"  rocker  Bret  Michaels,  lacking  an  emo- 
tional connection  with  the  remaining  contes- 
tants, invites  three  new  women  to  join  his 
tour.  In  order  to  ensure  that  the  new  girls  are 
right  for  him,  he  takes  them  on  a  group  date  to 
a  bowling  alley.  While  Michaels  often  has  his 
mind  in  the  gutter,  bowling  is  a  bold  choice 
for  the  quasi-star,  standing  in  stark  contrast 
to  his  typical  strip  club  and  dingy  bar  haunts. 
But  on  closer  inspection,  the  date  seems  fit- 
ting as  the  other  women  have  spent  the  first 


four  episodes  parading  around  their  bowling 

ball-esque  appendages  for  all  to  see. 

"1  know  if  I'm  attracted  or  not  attracted  to 
someone  right  away,"  he  reveals  as  they  enter 
the  alley.  Now,  it's  up  to  the  women  to  bowl  a 
strike  and  spare  us  the  pain  of  watching  them 
flounder  at  love. 

In  a  gratuitous  yet  prescient  shot,  one  of 
the  girls  is  shown  bowling  "granny  style."  If 
Michaels'  reaction  is  any  indication,  it  won't 
be  the  last  time  she  has  a  ball  between  her 
legs. 

"I  had  a  lot  more  fun  on  this  date  than  on 
most  of  the  other  ones,"  says  Michaels,  con- 
cluding that  he  made  the  right  decision  in 
bringing  the  new  girls  on  his  tour. 

Next,  Michaels  and  his  three  new  ladies 
ditch  the  bowling  alley  and  head  to  the  limo 
to  make  out. 

If  only  bowling  (and  dating)  were  this  easy 
in  real  life. 

Although  my  first  game  of  bowling  in 
three  years  is  a  platonic  affair,  1  can't  help 
but  feel  an  anxiety  similar  to  the  pains  of 
initiating  a  romantic  relationship.  Among 
colleagues  and  relatively  new  friends,  I  have 
an  irrational  desire  to  impress  on  the  lanes. 
While  we're  not  in  a  league  and  my  scores 
won't  personally  affect  them,  I  fear  that  poor 
results  will  influence  my  social  standing.  I 
don't  want  to  be  eternally  known  as  the  girl 
who  can't  bowl.  Before  even  stepping  up  to 
the  lane,  I  have  bestowed  a  new  nickname  on 
myself:  "Gutter  Girl." 

As  1  grab  the  perfect  ball  and  casually  stroll 
up  to  the  lane,  I  am  reminded  of  the  first 
time  1  ever  asked  a  boy  out  on  a  date.  1  deter- 
minedly stare  down  the  lane  as  if  I  am  eyeing 
my  dream  man.  1  have  so  much  to  prove,  but 
so  much  to  lose.  My  knees  begin  to  tremble, 
my  arms  begin  to  shake,  and  my  hands  start 
sweating  profusely.  Just  as  I'm  about  to  make 
my  big  move,  1  lose  my  grip  as  the  ball  slips 
through  my  wet,  nervous  fingers,  and  heads 
straight  for  the  gutter. 

The  ball's  trip  down  futility  lane  is  like  a  car 
wreck — I  can't  watch,  but  1  can't  look  away.  In 
front  of  my  friends,  my  failure  feels  like  physi- 
cal pain.  I  coyly  wonder  if  dropping  the  ball  on 
my  foot  would  hurt  as  badly  as  the  social  os- 
tracism of  a  public  gutter  ball.  1  conclude  that 
Wii  bowling  is  probably  my  safest  option. 

Back  at  home,  free  from  the  scrutinizing 
public  eye,  I  turn  on  my  Nintendo  Wii,  pick  up 
the  controller,  and  proceed  to  "bowl"  strike 
after  strike.  1  don't  tremble,  or  sweat.  The 
controller  stays  firmly  planted  in  my  hand, 
and  I  remain  composed.  Perhaps  my  simulat- 
ed success  will  encourage  me  to  try  my  luck 
once  again  in  the  lanes — but  I  doubt  it.  The 
advent  of  modern  technology  has  provided 
us  with  another  luxury:  the  ability  to  truly 
bowl  alone. 

All  by  myself,  I  bowl  a  150.  Next,  I  pick  up 
the  phone  to  tell  someone  about  it. 
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Fuel  for  change 


Environmentalist  Andrew  Heintznnan  explains 

the  solutions  presented  in  his  new  book, 
Food  and  Fuel,  and  why  we  must  change  our 
priorities  to  save  the  planet 


JUSTIN  BEAUBIEN 

^Varsit^ 

The  recent  trend  of  environmentally 
themed  non-fiction,  or  "green  books," 
can  be  traced  to  a  growing  fear  of 
global  warming,  the  rising  price  of 
food,  and  a  declining  economy.  The 
frightening  picture  painted  by  envi- 
ronmentalists for  the  better  part  of  a 
decade  is  finally  starting  to  affect  the 
public. 

In  2003  and  2004,  House  of  Anansi 
Press  released  two  collections,  Fuel- 
ing the  Future  and  Feeding  the  Future, 
which  addressed  these  very  fears. 
The  project  was  spearheaded  by 
the  president  of  Investeco  Capital 
Corp.  and  environmental  do-gooder 
Andrew  Heintzman,  who  recently 
revisited  the  books  with  his  co-ed- 
itor, CBC  journalist  Evan  Solomon. 
Together,  they  selected  the  best  es- 
says from  each  book,  resulting  in  the 
newly-released  Food  and  Fuel. 
"1  thought  there  was  a  really  good 
message  that  was  as  relevant  today 
as  it  was  when  we  first  published 
them,"  explains  Heintzman. 

These  essays  remain  relevant, 
because  the  world  hasn't  witnessed 
enough  change  in  the  last  five  years. 
Yet  Heintzman  remains  optimistic, 
saying,  "I  think  we're  on  the  verge  of 
a  lot  of  change.  Part  of  this  is  driven 
by  the  U.S. — the  last  administration 
wasn't  very  imaginative  in  regards  to 
the  environment,  but  1  think  the  new 
administration  is  likely  to  be  so,  and 
that  will  drive  change." 

As  it  outlines  the  necessary  adjust- 
ments, Food  and  Fuel  provides  an 
intelligent  analysis  of  the  agriculture 
and  energy  sectors — two  subjects 


that  are  intrinsically  intertwined. 
These  are  the  precarious  mecha- 
nisms that  drive  the  planet  and  un- 
surprisingly, they  have  similar  prob- 
lems. 

A  unifying  theme  in  the  collection 
is  the  criticism  of  our  archaic  eco- 
nomic model,  in  which  only  money 
and  goods  produced  are  accounted 
for.  We  neglect  environmental  costs, 
thereby  destroying  the  ecosystems 
that  sustain  our  industries. 

That's  the  idea  behind  Natural 
Capital,  put  forth  by  Paul  Hawkins, 
Hunter  Lovins,  and  Amory  Lovins  in 
their  seminal  work.  Natural  Capital-  .■ 
ism  (1999).  "The  externalities  have  to 
be  factored  into  the  cost  of  our  choic- 
es," says  Heintzman.  "Particularly  on 
energy,  the  cost  of  our  carbon  emis- 
sions, our  greenhouse  gas  emissions, 
and  other  pollutants  that  have  a  real 
cost  to  society.  Until  those  are  fac- 
tored into  the  price  we  pay,  we  aren't 
going  to  solve  these  problems." 

However,  Heintzman  points  out 
that  not  every  writer  in  Food  and  Fuel 
agrees  on  every  issue.  There  is  a  lack 
of  unanimity  on  potential  solutions 
in  the  environmental  community, 
which  both  he  and  Solomon  have  em- 
braced. 

The  differing  opinions  are  one  of 
the  book's  strong  suits.  These  vari- 
ous approaches  not  only  present  a 
broad  sense  of  what's  wrong  with  the 
environment,  but  avoid  the  slanted 
discourse  other  books  in  this  genre 
are  famous  for. 

History  is  also  a  focus  of  the  book. 
In  the  first  essay,  "Saving  Agriculture 
from  Itself,"  Stuart  Laidlaw  describes 
the  disastrous  consequences  of  the 
Green  Revolution  of  the  '50s  and  '60s. 


The  modern  food  industry,  with  its 
addiction  to  nitrogen  for  fertilization 
and  oil  for  fuel,  has  degraded  topsoil 
and  created  appalling  inefficiency. 
Laidlaw's  solution  is  to  buy  locally 
grown,  organic  products.  At  the  U  of 
T  Conference  Centre  last  Saturday, 
the  Canadian  Organic  Growers  held 
the  "Nourishing  the  Future"  confer- 
ence, where  they  shared  similar  con- 
cerns. 

The  book's  second  half  is  dedicated 
to  the  energy  sector,  concentrating 
on  the  progression  into  renewable 
sources.  In  her  essay  "Is  Nuclear  En- 
ergy the  Answer? "  Allison  Macfarlane 
judges  the  viability  of  nuclear  energy 
in  the  long  term.  Fears  of  meltdowns 
aside,  she  sheds  light  on  the  difficulty 
of  managing  its  waste  and  the  possi- 
ble proliferation  of  nuclear  arms  if  its 
usage  were  to  expand.  Though  torn, 
Heintzman  admits,  "It's  a  necessary 


evil.  I'm  attracted  to  the  low  green- 
house gas  emissions  from  nuclear 
energy  [...  ] though  1  wouldn't  want 
to  over-rely  on  it."  Nuclear  energy, 
like  natural  gas,  is  a  stepping-stone  to 
renewable  energy  sources,  and  Jer- 
emy Rifkin  describes  a  solution  in  his 
strangely  Utopian  article,  "The  Dawn 
of  the  Hydrogen  Economy." 

Former  U  of  T  professor  Thomas 
Homer-Dixon  contributes  an  interest- 
ing article  on  the  need  for  ingenuity — 
the  quality  that  allows  societies  to 
solve  problems.  As  he  understands 
it,  all  obstacles  on  the  path  to  renew- 
able energy  are  social.  Humans  have 
been  reduced  to  "walking  appetites" 
and  are  unable  to  think  any  other 
way.  "I  invest  in  these  kinds  of  com- 
panies," Heintzman  explains,  as  he 
lists  off  examples  of  Canadian  inge- 
nuity over  the  past  few  years.  Orga- 
nizations such  as  Organic  Meadows 


and  Enerworks  have  provided  new 
solutions,  alternatives  to  current  ag- 
riculture and  energy  practices. 

What  can  Canadians  do  to  reduce 
the  burden  on  the  environment? 
Heintzman  says  the  answer  is  educa- 
tion, beginning  with  reading  books 
and  learning  about  legislation.  "We 
plug  into  our  sockets  and  ask  no  fur- 
ther questions  [...]  we  go  to  the  su- 
permarket, buy  the  product,  and  ask 
no  further  questions,"  he  explains. 

He's  quick  to  respond  when  asked 
how  Canada  will  ever  meet  the  Kyo- 
to Protocol,  saying,  "It'll  have  to  be 
some  combination  of  a  carbon  tcix 
and  a  cap-and-trade  program,  and  if 
we  really  wanted  to  hit  Kyoto,  we'd 
probably  do  both.  But  will  Canadians 
accept  that  price?  1  guess  what  it  re- 
ally comes  down  to  is — do  Canadians 
want  to  hit  Kyoto  or  not?" 

Of  course,  that's  the  real  question. 


City  of  dreams 

Toronto  competition  asks  urban  planners  to  re-imagine  the  downtown  core 


ALIXANDRA  GOULD 

Varsity  Staff 


Ever  wonder  what  Toronto  will  look  like  in  the 
future?  Spacing  Magazine  tries  to  answer  that 
question  with  their  thinkToronto  urban  de- 
sign ideas  competition,  which  encourages  the 
development  of  ideas  and  plans  to  improve 
the  city's  public  realm.  The  magazine,  which 
focuses  on  the  joys,  obstacles,  and  politics 
of  the  urban  landscape,  selected  twelve  final- 
ists and  eight  honourable  mentions  to  be  dis- 
played at  401  Richmond's  Urban  Space  Gallery 
in  the  month  of  February. 

Contestants  aged  thirty-five  and  under  were 
given  carte  blanche  to  create  their  vision,  as 
long  as  the  design  incorporated  Toronto's 
public  squares,  streets,  traffic  circles,  plazas, 
ravines,  the  waterfront,  sidewalks,  or  green- 
ways.  They  were  assessed  on  imagination, 
functionality,  attractiveness,  sustainability, 
and  accessibility.  With  over  100  entries  re- 
ceived, the  competition  was  fierce. 

U  of  T  was  represented  by  Fionn  Byrne  and 
Kyle  Xuekun  Yang,  two  second-year  students 
in  the  architecture  program.  Their  design 
Dreaming  of  a  Better  Lakeshore  proposes  a 
complete  remodeling  of  the  area  around  the 
Gardiner  Expressway,  making  it  a  sea  of  pe- 
destrian traffic  rather  than  a  barrier.  Parking 


lots  would  be  transformed  into  parks,  creat- 
ing more  pedestrian  crossways,  and  shops 
and  restaurants  would  be  built  below  the 
concrete  artery.  Yang  says  their  inspiration 
came  from  Japanese-style  city  planning  where 
major  transportation  routes  are  incorporated 
into  the  cityscape  rather  than  scarring  it.  He 
adds  that  if  the  Gardiner  were  torn  down  in  a 
few  decades,  an  area  filled  with  culture  and 
beauty  would  be  left  below  it. 
Not  surprisingly,  several  designs  focused 


on  green  space.  David  Karle,  Dennis  Sintiz, 
and  Sarah  Thomas's  Green  Lung  proposes  an 
elevated  platform  lined  with  trees,  bike  paths, 
and  biofuel  plants  running  above  the  railway 
tracks  from  Dufferin  Street  to  the  Don  River. 
Yifeu  Yuam  and  Sonia  Yuai's  Transplanting  the 
Sun  would  see  subway  entrances  fitted  with 
solar  panels  that  would  transplant  the  sun's 
rays  underground,  providing  commuters  with 
natural  light  and  feeding  an  underground  gar- 
den. Brett  Hoornaert,  Michael  Ormston-Hol- 


loway,  and  Elnaz  Rashidsanati's  Streetscape 
B/oor  calls  for  all  street  parking  to  be  eliminat- 
ed on  Bloor  between  Avenue  and  Bathurst,  re- 
placed by  widened  sidewalks,  public  benches, 
and  trees. 

One  of  the  most  creative  entries  was  A.J. 
Vaid's  A  Path  Home.  The  University  of  Water- 
loo student  envisioned  the  transformation  of 
the  Don  River  into  a  Sikh  spiritual  space.  Cur- 
rently a  destitute  riverside,  the  area  from  Ger- 
rard  Street  southward  would  be  transformed 
into  a  cremation  ground  complete  with  a  tem- 
ple, meditation  pathway,  and  space  to  release 
ashes  into  the  water. 

The  competition's  winner  was  Mike  Wilson 
and  his  entry  5  Minutes.  One  of  five  entries  ad- 
dressing transit,  his  integrated  pedestrian  and 
transit  information  strategy  would  see  public 
touch  screens  go  up  at  every  subway  exit,  with 
digital  maps  and  walking  directions  to  local 
businesses  and  amenities.  Directing  people 
to  routes  would  motivate  individuals  to  drive 
less,  walk  more,  and  grow  in  touch  with  their 
city.  While  it  might  not  be  the  most  creative  or 
aesthetically  pleasing  design,  it's  certainly  the 
most  feasible. 

Though  their  projects  may  seem  like  Utopi- 
an visions  right  now,  the  finalists  illustrate  the 
direction  of  city  planning  moving  fast  into  the 
21st  century.  Let's  hope  Toronto  can  keep  up. 
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UNDER  THE  M 

YASMIN  TAYAG  gives  us  a  glimpse 
of  what  really  goes  on  behind  operating  room  doi 
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Surgery  is  something  most  people  try  to  avoid  at  all 
costs.  Yet  we  cannot  resist  watching  someone  else  go 
under  the  knife.  TV  shows  like  Nip/Tuck  have  banked 
on  this  perverse  fascination  for  years,  happily  satisfying  our 
penchant  for  blood  and  guts.  So  when  a  friend  and  I  were  in- 
vited to  see  a  live  colorectal  surgery,  we  couldn't  resist.  It's 
not  every  day  you  get  to  watch  a  man's  excretory  system  get 
entirely  re-routed. 

Upon  entering  the  hospital,  a  nurse  points  us  towards  a 
narrow  corridor,  where  we  fish  disposable  scrubs  out  of  a 
cardboard  box.  We  walk  into  a  sterile  white  hall  called  the 
"aseptic  core,"  swathed  in  teal  J-cloth  from  head  to  Keds — or 
in  my  friend's  case,  three-inch  heels,  which  the  nurse  frowns 
upon. 

Dr.  Cohen,  the  surgeon  leading  the  procedure,  greets  us 
warmly  and  quickly  briefs  us  on  the  proceedings.  Our  pa- 
tient, an  elderly  man  suffering  from  rectal  cancer,  needs  his 
sigmoid  colon  and  rectum  removed. 

A  heavy  set  of  doors  reveal  the  operating  room  painted 
cool  lavender,  buzzing  with  activity.  Generic  pop  hits  hum 
from  the  radio.  We  are  greeted  by  a  pair  of  legs  spread  wide 
and  supported  by  stirrups,  a  blue  sheet  dangling  between 
them. 

In  the  centre  of  the  room,  three  figures  clad  in  surgical 
green  lean  over  the  patient.  Between  the  hairnets  and  face 
masks,  we  make  out  their  eyes  by  the  white  lights  overhead; 
and  they  smile  in  acknowledgement.  I  am  secretly  thrilled  to 
catch  my  first  glimpse  of  blood  on  their  gloves. 

We  spend  the  next  hour  by  the  paitient's  head,  craning 
our  necks  over  his  covered  face  to  peer  into  his  abdomen. 
An  opening  in  the  blue  cloth  pinned  to  the  body  frames  a 
rectangle  of  loose  yellow  skin.  A  bloodless  cut  the  length  of 
a  pen  runs  towards  the  navel.  As  the  skin  rises  and  falls,  the 
incision  parts,  revealing  the  red  tissue  beneath.  Dr.  Cohen 
reaches  in  and  pulls  out  a  wet  pink  tube,  dangling  with  bulbs 
of  orange  fat. 

"See  it  movthg?"  he  asks  us.  "That's  peristalsis."  My  long- 
suppressed  physiology  lectures  bubble  back  into  conscious- 
ness. Peristalsis  is  the  autonomic  movement  of  intestinal 
smooth  muscle  to  push  food  along.  This  man  is  digesting 
vshile  his  intestines  are  being  held  up  half  a  foot  over  his 
body. 

Translucent  webs  of  connective  tissue  between  loops  of 
intestine  are  pulled  taut  with  forceps  and  examined  in  the 
body  cavity.  The  senior  resident  strokes  the  tissue  with  a 
thin  metal  wand  that  crackles  and  sears  through  it,  effort- 
lessly sealing  the  ruptured  blood  vessels  with  intense  heat. 
Wisps  of  smoke  rise  from  the  body  as  I  slip  my  mask  off  to 
sneak  a  sniff.  It  smells  like  burnt  hair. 

Behind  us,  beeps  issue  from  the  anesthetist's  "gallery  of 
screens.  She  is  a  relaxed  woman  who  does  not  flinch  when 
I  he  patient's  heart  becomes  arrhythmic  and  his  systolic 
blood  pressure  drops  fourty  units. 

"The  patient's  blood  pressure  rose  because  he  was  in 
pain"  she  explains  later.  "So  I  gave  him  some  morphine  to 
bring  it  back  down." 

They  take  turns  feeling  for  the  tumor — the  rectal  cancer 
we've  spent  the  last  hour  unraveling  bowels  to  find. 

"We  re  gonna  get  this  mother  out!" 

A  .section  of  contracting  intestine  is  laid  on  a  device  that 


looks  suspiciously  like  a  kitchen  mandolin.  With  a  swift  slice, 
it  is  cut  neatly  in  two,  sealed  on  both  sides  with  a  row  of 
staples.  The  blood-stained  gloves  are  withdrawn,  as  theyei-  j 
lowed  flaps  of  skin  fall  back  into  place  and  a  white  towel  is  laid 
over  the  incision. 

The  entire  party  moves  towards  the  patient's  elevated 
feet  as  everyone  cU'ches  over  Dr.  Cohen's  shoulders  to  get  a 
closer  look.  He  sits  facing  the  patient,  as  a  beam  of  light  from 
a  vaguely  orthodontic  headpiece  illuminates  everything  be- 
tween the  patient's  legs. 

I  was  worried  that  I  would  be  struck  with  the  juvenile  urge 
to  laugh  inappropriately  at  moment.s  like  this.  However,  the 
thighs  and  buttocks,  swabbed  with  yellow  iodine,  look  more 
like  scientific  specimens  than  a  man's  backside.  A  metal  de- 
vice exposes  the  anus  as  Dr.  Cohen  takes  up  the  electrocau- 
tery once  again. 

The  room  is  hushed  as  he  dexterously  cuts  through  the  lay- 
ers of  flesh  around  the  opening.  Blood  pooling  at  the  base  of 
the  incision  drips  into  the  pan  on  his  knees.  My  back  aches 
when  the  cautery  is  finally  laid  down  an  hour  later. 

He  reaches  in  with  a  pair  of  blunt  forceps.  With  a  gentle 
tug,  the  rectum  slides  out  and  slumps  into  a  metal  pan, 
bloated  and  slick  with  blood.  One  end  is  still  stapled  shut, 
I  crouch  over,  incredulous,  staring  into  the  cavity.  Distilled 
water,  poured  in  from  a  perineal  incision,  rushes  out,  caught 
in  a  container  labeled  "biological  waste."  Over  the  next  half 
hour,  the  opening  is  meticulously  cleaned  and  sealed  with 
tiny  stitches. 

There  is  now  a  quarter-sized  hole  on  the  left  side  of  the 
patient's  abdomen.  Reaching  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  the 
senior  resident  threads  the  remaining  intestine  through, 
leaving  the  end  protruding  like  a  large  red  navel.  He  places 
a  doughnut-shaped  sticker  over  the  stoma,  the  colon's  open- 
ing. 

"This  part  can  get  a  bit  messy,"  he  says  mischievously  as 
he  snips  off  the  staples,  opening  up  the  intestine.  Finally,  a 
plastic  pouch  is  fastened  to  the  sticker:  the  new  endpoint  for 
the  patient's  excretory  system. 

Only  then  does  it  occur  to  me  that  the  patient  will  have 
to  live  with  a  colostomy  pouch  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  will 
experience  the  emotional  triumph  of  beating  cancer,  but  will 
have  to  endure  the  consequences.  Days  after  the  surgery,  I 
am  still  berating  myself  for  getting  swept  away  by  the  blood 
and  gore,  reducing  the  patient  to  a  jumble  of  bloody  organs 
and  iodine-stained  limbs.  It  is  frighteningly  easy  to  do,  espe- 
cially when  you  never  see  their  face.  ^ 

The  pressure  on  the  surgeon — who  personally  meets  with 
the  patients  and  often,  their  families — is  immense.  The  next 
time  I  see  Dr.  Cohen,  I  ask  him  how  he  deals  with  the  anxiety 
that  comes  with  so  much  responsibility. 

"You  learn  from  your  training  and  your  mentors  that  you're 
in  charge  in  the  operating  room.  You  saw  all  the  people  mill- 
ing around:  nurses,  anesthetists,  visitors,  residents.  There 
are  ten  to  twelve  people  out  there." 

For  him,  the  patient  is  always  at  the  heart  of  the  experi- 
ence. "If  you  lose  control  or  get  excited,  everyone  around  you 
gets  excited  and  you  can  never  proceed.  You're  the  captain  of 
the  ship  and  you  have  to  stay  calm,  even  if  you  may  be  a  little 
nervous.  Mainly  because  when  you  get  in  a  flap,  you  can't  do 
a  good  job  with  the  patient " 
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A  policy's  journey  across  Canada 

New  guidelines  for  etfiical  research 
on  humans  embarl<  on  cross-country  consultation  tour 


MIRANDA  ELLIOTT 


Released  December  3rd  of  last  year, 
the  latest  guidelines  for  ethical  re- 
search involving  humans  are  now 
being  submitted  to  the  Canadian 
research  community  for  review  and 
consultation.  These  stipulations  ap- 
ply to  any  institute  or  researcher 
eligible  to  receive  funding  from  the 
community  and  whose  research  in- 
volves humans. 

The  updated  version  of  the  Tri- 
Council  Policy  Statement:  Ethical 
Conduct  for  Research  Involving  Hu- 
mans (TCPS)  was  drafted  by  the  fed- 
eral Interagency  Panel  on  Research 
Ethics  on  behalf  of  Canada's  three 
federal  funding  agencies:  the  Social 
Sciences  and  Humanities  Research 
Council  of  Canada,  the  Natural  Sci- 
ences and  Engineering  Research 
Council,  and  the  Canadian  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  Research. 

First  published  in  1998  and  updat- 
ed in  2000, 2002,  and  2005,  the  TCPS 
has  had  a  major  overhaul  to  reflect 
the  changing  needs  of  researchers 
and  10  years  of  scientific  advance. 

Research  ethics  is  a  relatively 
new  field,  tracing  its  origins  to  the 
Nuremberg  Code  and  the  1947  Dec- 
laration of  Helsinki.  While  it  has 
evolved  significantly  over  the  last 
few  decades,  there  is  still  a  long  way 
to  go.  Fundamental  questions,  like 
"does  the  TCPS  improve  the  ethics 
of  research?"  remain  unanswered, 
says  panel  member  Dr.  Jim  Lavery, 
an  assistant  professor  at  U  of  T's 
Dalla  Lana  School  of  Public  Health 
Sciences.  "It  is  extremely  difficult  to 
study  its  impact  precisely.  Howev- 
er, the  guidelines  provide  a  crucial 
common  starting  place." 

The  process  has  not  been  with- 
out its  challenges.  "It's  been  ardu- 
ous," says  Lavery.  The  professor 
adds  that  it  has  been  "an  astonish- 
ing policy  journey." 

What  makes  the  TCPS  so  unique, 
he  says,  is  that  it's  "a  living  docu- 


ment." The  official  web-based  ver- 
sion now  allows  for  ongoing  com- 
munication between  the  panel,  the 
research  community,  and  the  pub- 
lic. "If  a  person  wishes  clarification 
on  a  certain  issue,  they  can  submit  a 
query  and  the  panel  will  return  with 
an  official  interpretation,"  Lavery 
explains. 

This  characteristic  distinguishes 
it  from  the  U.S.  research  ethics 
model,  based  on  a  set  of  regula- 
tions called  the  Common  Rule.  The 
U.S.  regulations  are  essentially  law, 
making  changes  "very  legalistic 
and  complex,  and  the  result  is  that 
it  is  very  poorly  responsive  or  non- 
responsive  to  rapid  changes  in  the 
science,"  says  Lavery. 

The  TCPS  and  the  ethics  review 
process  have  not  been  without  their 
Share  of  critics.  At  a  recent  U  of  T 
consultation  session,  a  social  sci- 
ence researcher  complained  that 
emphasis  on  consent  forms  in  the 
1998  version  undermined  the  sense 
of  trust  between  researcher  and 
subject.  Researchers,  particularly  in 
the  social  sciences  and  humanities, 
have  noted  that  the  ethics  review 
process  can  be  cumbersome,  un- 
helpful, and  at  its  worst,  an  obstacle 
to  their  work. 

According  to  Lavery,  face-to-face 
consultation  with  the  people  in- 
volved in,  and  affected  by,  research 
is  fundamental.  "This  [consultation 
tour]  is  where  we'll  hear  whether 
we've  gotten  close  to  something  that 
resonates  with  the  comimunities  that 
we're  trying  to  respond  to,"  he  says. 

Major  changes  to  the  TCPS  include 
condensing  the  eight  original  guid- 
ing principles  into  three,  and  a  more 
comprehensive  section  on  research 
involving  Aboriginal  communities. 

Lavery  emphasized  that  this 
document  is  not  a  how-to  manual, 
but  is  designed  to  guide  Research 
Ethics  Boards  (REBs)  as  they  make 
difficult  decisions.  Ideally  ethical 
decision-making  should  to  be  a  part 


of  everyday  scientific  practice. 

Lavery  notes  that  accessibility 
and  communication  are  the  corner- 
stones of  the  document's  success. 
Making  it  available  online  and  writ- 
ten in  an  understandable  fashion 
will  "set  the  tone  about  what  [pub- 
licly funded]  ethical  commitments 
are  about." 

The  TCPS  consultation  period 
ends  March  31,  2009.  The  panel  will 
then  incorporate  feedback  from  the 
consultations  into  a  final  draft,  pre- 
sented to  the  agencies  by  the  end 
of  June  2009.  It  is  expected  that  the 
agencies  will  approve  the  new  ver- 
sion by  November  2009. 

For  more  information  about  the  sec- 
ond draft  of  the  TCPS  document,  and 
its  contents  and  history,  visit  www. 
pre.ethics.gc.ca 
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SHAME  OF  THE  YANKEES 

A-Rod's  positive  steroids  test  is  revealed  on  tine  heels  of  Joe  Torre's  tell-all  memoir 


ROB  DUFFY 

Varsity  Staff 


It  hardly  seems  possible  that  three  weeks  ago,  Alex  Rodriguez  and 
the  New  York  Yankees  were  fretting  over  something  as  meaning- 
less as  whether  teammates  called  the  star  slugger  "A-Fraud"  be- 
hind his  back. 

Former  Yankees  manager  Joe  Torre  makes  that  assertion  in  his 
new  tell-all  book  The  Yankee  Years,  in  which  Torre  and  co-writer 
Tom  Verducci  craft  an  intriguing  third-person  narrative  that  re- 
veals the  juiciest  gossip  about  the  inner-workings  of  the  Yankee 
clubhouse. 

But  the  most  shocking  details,  the  ones  unbeknownst  to  Torre 
cmd  the  rest  of  the  world,  were  revealed  just  days  after  the  book's 
release:  Rodriguez  tested  positive  for  anabolic  steroids  in  2003. 

The  test  was  initially  implemented  as  a  way  to  determine  the 
extent  to  which  steroids  had  permeated  baseball,  and  it  was  sup- 
posed to  be  anonymous.  Yet  when  results  of  Rodriguez's  positive 
test  leaked  to  Sports  Illustrated  reporters,  published  February  7,  the 
name-calling  in  Torre's  book  was  pushed  out  of  the  headlines. 

The  results  of  the  leak  are  yet  another  damning  chapter  of  base- 
ball's steroids  era.  They  cement  the  destruction  of  Rodriguez's 
reputation  as  a  natural  talent  who  would  erase  the  memory  of  ste- 
roid offender  Barry  Bonds  and  become  the  new  home  run  king. 

As  fans  and  the  media  point  fingers  at  Rodriguez  and  commis- 
sioner Bud  Selig  for  letting  steroids  take  over  the  game  under 
his  watch,  the  timing  couldn't  have  been  worse  for  the  Yankees. 
They're  already  in  dire  straits,  having  missed  the  playoffs  in  2008, 
the  year  after  they  fired  Torre  in  favour  of  Joe  Girardi. 

The  Yankee  Years  follows  Torre  from  his  hiring  as  Yankee  man- 
ager in  1996,  through  the  team's  dynasty  years,  their  decline  and 
fall,  closing  with  Torre's  inevitable  dismissal. 

Along  the  way,  Torre  recounts  the  most  famous  moments  of 
what  he  deems  the  "neo-Peloponnesian  War"  between  the  Yan- 
kees and  Boston  Red  Sox.  While  it's  interesting  for  any  baseball 
fan  to  revisit  Torre's  in-game  managerial  decisions,  the  most  sa- 
lacious details  are  Torre's  personal  opinions  on  players  like  the 
irresponsible  David  Wells,  the  mercurial  Kevin  Brown,  and  natural 
bom  leader  Derek  Jeter. 

It's  common  knowledge  that  the  Yankees'  questionable  person- 
nel decisions  have  been  responsible  for  their  demise,  and  the 
destruction  of  team  chemistry  is  nowhere  more  evident  than  in 
chapter  eight,  "The  Issues  of  Alex." 

Torre  chronicles  the  rift  that  developed  between  Rodriguez  and 
Jeter,  turning  their  friendship  into  a  cold,  unspoken  feud.  Rodri- 
guez became  obsessed  with  the  public's  preference  for  the  likable 
Jeter,  despite  Rodriguez  being  the  far  superior  baseball  player. 

But  his  self-esteem  issues  would  have  fcir  greater  consequences. 

Torre  believes  that  Rodriguez's  problems  stem  from  a  fear 
of  failure  caused  by  his  insatiable  need  to  justify  his  outland- 
ish contract  and  secure  his  place  as  one  of  the  game's  all-time 
greats. 

Concerning  Rodriguez's  struggles  under  pressure,  Torre  says, 
"He  was  hyperaware  of  how  he  looked  to  others  and  how  he  was 
perceived.  It  was  a  self-awareness  that  crept  into  his  at-bats  in 


clutch  situations,  causing  performance  anxiety,  and 
his  teammates  knew  it."  As  far  as  public 
condemnations  go,  it  doesn't  get  more 
overt  than  that. 

In  his  emotional  apology,  Ro 
driguez  cited  these  exact  fears 
as  the  motivation  that  caused 
him  to  turn  to  performance 
enhancing  drugs. 

The  media  reaction  has 
since  been  all  over  the 
•map,  with  some  call-  / 
ing  for  Rodriguez's  / 
accomplishments 
to  be  stricken  from 
the  record.  Others 
are  more  willing  to 
forgive,  since  base- 
ball had  no  formal 
rules  against  ste- 
roids   use  when 
the   then  Texas 
Rangers  shortstop 
failed    testing  in 
2003. 

Ultimately,  the 
solution  has  yet  to 
play  out,  as  Rodri- 
guez has  at  least  a 
decade  of  his  career 
ahead  of  him,  which 
he'll  likely  spend  try- 
ing to  make  amends 
It's  worth  noting  that  no 
player  identified  in  the  Mitch- 
ell Report  as  having  tested  posi 
five  for  banned  substances  has 
been  elected  to  baseball's  Hall 
of  Fame. 

Torre  also  vents  his  Irus- 
trations  over  the  yearly 
player     turnover  that 
turned  the  Yankees  from 
annual  championship 
contenders  to  a  mess  of 
artificially  inflated  egos 
and  biceps.  He  describes 
the  ill-advised  moves  as 
"heading  toward  an  abyss." 

Yet  even  during  this  current  off-season,  the  team  has  made 
alarmingly  similar  moves  to  the  ones  that  dragged  them  down 
in  the  first  place.  They've  once  again  attempted  to  bolster  the 
pitching  staff  with  high-priced  signings,  including  a  small- 
market  star  who  seems  unprepared  for  the  New  York  micro- 
scope in  C.C.  Sabathia  (whose  potential  issues  resemble  those 


of  Randy John- 
son    and  Javier 
Vazquez),  and  an  unreli- 
able, injury-prone  starter  in 
A.J.  Burnett  (shades  of  Carl 
Pavano  and  Jaret  Wright). 

But  Rodriguez's  poor  play 
in  the  clutch  and  endless  per- 
sonal distractions  are  by  far 
the  team's  biggest  problem. 
Fall  out  from  the  steroid  scan- 
dal will  undoubtedly  make  the 
2009  season  immeasurably  dif- 
ficult. 

In  these  times  of  crisis,  the  comments  Rodriguez  made  on  the 
day  of  his  trade  to  the  Yankees  are  particularly  poignant:  "I  have 
seven  years  to  play  with  Derek  and  set  my  legacy  as  far  as  being 
a  part  of  Yankees  history." 

With  a  new  reputation  as  a  steroid  user  whose  accomplish- 
ments are  forever  tainted,  Rodriguez  has  succeeded  in  cement- 
ing his  legacy.  Now  he'll  have  to  live  with  it. 


BLACK  AND  BLUES 

GAURAV  S.  THAPA 


On  Saturday,  February  21,  the  Varsity  Blues  took  on  the  Ry- 
erson  Rams  in  the  women's  basketball  playoffs.  The  contest 
between  the  Toronto  rivals  was  an  intense  affair,  befitting  a 
playoff  game.  However,  this  was  not  how  the  game  started. 
Ryerson  came  to  the  Athletic  Centre  to  harass  the  heavily- 
favoured  Blues  to  stop  them  from  progressing  to  the  semi- 
finals. 

The  Rams  used  the  full  court  press  from  the  get  go.  But 
the  Blues  seemed  to  be  the  quicker  and  fresher  of  the  two 
teams,  managing  to  spring  the  traps,  and  find  the  open 
player  at  will.  Blues  point  guard  Sherri  Pierce  was  a  second 
faster  than  any  of  the  Rams  guards,  leading  the  fast  breaks 
to  a  deadly  effect.  To  make  matters  worse  for  Ryerson,  they 
were  unable  to  cope  with  the  height  advantage  of  the  Blues 
players.  The  Blues  pulled  down  fifteen  more  rebounds  than 
Ryerson  in  the  first  half,  and  completely  dominated  the  low 
post. 

Blues  player  of  the  game  Tara  Kinnear  converted  lay-up 
after  lay-up,  as  she  shot  an  astounding  seventy  five  per  cent 
from  the  field.  She  ended  the  half  with  17  points  and  nine 


boards.  The  presence  of  Toronto's  post  players  meant  that 
points  were  hard  to  come  by  for  Ryerson,  relying  on  the 
erratic  outside  shooting  of  Lisa  Goldring.  The  Rams  were 
timid,  and  allowed  themselves  to  be  bullied  by  their  much 
larger  neighbours. 

Whatever  Ryerson  head  coach  Sandy  Pothier  told  the  girls 
at  half-time  motivated  them,  as  a  different  team  emerged 
from  the  dressing  room.  Maybe  she  pointed  out  the  41-24 
score  line  and  reminded  the  team  that  this  was  a  playoff 
game.  Suddenly,  the  Rams  shined  brighter  and  became  ag- 
gressive. Lacey  O'SuUivan's  hard  foul  on  Toronto's  Pierce 
was  an  indication  of  what  to  expect  in  the  second  half.  Ry- 
erson packed  the  paint  and  forced  Toronto's  guards  to  take 
shots.  Any  time  Nicki  Schutz  or  Kinnear  touched  the  ball  the 
Rams  surrounded  them,  as  they  hacked  and  harassed  the 
two  down  to  a  manageable  size. 

The  referees  either  forgot  that  basketball  is  a  non-contact 
sport,  or  embraced  the  idea  of  a  playoff  game  not  for  the 
fainthearted.  The  pace  of  the  game  slowed  down,  because 
of  the  foul  trouble  that  had  benched  Toronto's  starting  point 
guard.  The  Rams  forced  Toronto  to  play  their  style  of  hoops. 
The  home  fans,  quiet  for  much  of  the  night,  began  to  get 
increasingly  frustrated  each  time  a  body  hit  the  floor,  and 
no  whistle  followed. 

With  8:24  left  in  the  third  quarter.  Blues  player  Nicki 
Schutz  had  her  face  squished  into  the  ground  and  was  lucky 
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Nicki  Schutz  and  Erin  McNeely  go  after  a  jump  ball  in  Saturday's 
game  against  the  Ryerson  Rams. 
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The  Varsity  Blues  women's  basketball  team  ended  their  season  with  a  heart-breaking  loss  in  the  OUA  semifinal  against  the  Ottawa  Gee-Gees  (68-55).  The 
men's  team  fared  better,  winning  the  first  round  playoff  game  against  the  Queen's  Gaels,  63-48.  On  Saturday,  they  head  to  Ottawa  to  face  the  Gee-Gees  in 
the  quarter-final  match.  For  complete  basketball  coverage,  check  out  Monday's  Varsity. 
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to  escape  with  a  cut  on  the  bridge 
of  her  nose.  A  concerned  mother 
in  the  crowd  implored  the  referees 
to  bring  some  order  to  the  game. 
Along  with  the  hard  play,  the  Rams 
found  their  shooting.  They  hit  five 
three  pointers  in  the  quarter,  and 
one  of  them  was  a  four  point  play. 
The  quarter  ended  59-53. 

The  Blues  were  leading,  but  they 
had  been  outscored  29-18  in  the 
third  quarter. 

The  Rams'  momentum  did  not 
stop  in  the  fourth.  The  referees 
found  their  whistles  and  started 
calling  fouls,  but  inconsistently. 
With  six  minutes  and  thirty  sec- 
onds left  in  the  game,  the  Rams 
took  the  lead  for  the  first  time 
since  their  first  basket  with  a  three 
pointer.  The  Rams  shot  an  impres- 
sive 57  per  cent  from  beyond  the 
arc  in  the  second  half.  That  was 
when  the  Blues  Nicki  Schutz  de- 
cided to  take  over  the  game. 

When  asked  what  she  did  differ- 
ently in  the  second  half,  Schutz  re- 
plied, "1  was  being  double  and  tri- 
pled team  the  whole  game.  In  the 
first  half,  1  think  I  had  to  try  and 
find  the  open  man.  In  the  playoffs, 
it's  not  going  to  be  about  the  top 
two,  it's  going  to  be  about  three, 
four,  and  five  scoring  those  extra 
10-20  points." 

With  four  Blues  starters  in  dou- 
ble digits,  that  plan  was  executed. 
In  regards  to  her  ten  points  in  the 
final  quarter,  Schutz  said,  "1  just 
got  aggressive  [and]  took  it  to 
them."  With  2:53  on  the  clock,  the 
Blues  wrestled  the  lead  back  from 
the  Rams,  and  Schutz  made  sure 
not  to  give  it  back.  Toronto  won 
the  game  78-69. 


DIVERSIONS 
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Girl:  Leonardo  Di  Caprio. 

Guy:  Isn't  that  the  guy  who  drew  the  Da  Vinci  Code? 
— St.  George  Campus 

T.A.:  Looks  like  not  a  lot  of  people  showed  up  for  tutorial.  I  don't  blame 
them.  If  I  could,  I'd  spend  less  time  with  me,  too. 
— International  Relations  Tutorial 

Girl  (to  friend):  Do  you  ever  wish  you  were  into  Asian  guys?  Coming  to  the 
library  would  be  way  more  fun. 

— Robarts  Library 

Girl  (to  friend):  And  then  my  mom  said,  I'll  go,  as  long  as  I  don't  have  to 
spread  my  ass  cheeks. 

— Hart  House 

Guy  1:  Why  don't  you  come  to  workout  more? 

Guy  2:  Yo,  I  don't  feel  comfortable  taking  showers  here,  man. 

Guy  1 :  Buddy,  who  cares?  It's  not  like  anybody  looks  down  there. 

Guy  2:  Yeah,  but  it's  like  extremely  small,  man. 

Guy1:0hhhhhhhhh. 

— Hart  House  Locker  Room 

If  it  makes  you  feel  any  better,  I'll  be  dressed  as  a  giant  piece  of  cheese. 
— Kings  College  Circle 


DINOSAUR  COMICS  By  Ryan  North 


TIPS  FOR  30B  HUNTERS 

Attention,  people  who  are 
hunting  jobs!    You  are  known 
as  "job  hunters"  and  guess 
what?    I  have  some  tips  for 
you,  my  friends ! 


Tip  number 
one  is  to 
have  a  good 
email 
address ! 


That  business  success 
jerk  has  the  most 
obnoxious  email 
address  ever. 

^   And  the  other 
doesn't?^,^  ; 


If  I  v/ere  an  employer  and  I  had  two  equally 
qualified  candidates,  but  one  resume  came 
from  colinObusinesssuccessislifesuccess. com 
and  the  other  resume  came  from  col  in© 

chump5takingdumps.com,  I 
know  which  one  I'd  want  to 
hire! 


\ 


Is  it  colin®chumps 
takingdumps. com? 


It  is  without 
hesistation! 


NO  man'    The  other  guy  surveyed  the 
field  of  resume  email  addresses  and 
said,  "YOU  know  what";*    It  can  be 
done  better."    I'm  fascinated  by 
this  Colin?  And 
furthermore, 
what  of  his 
chumps,  who 
it  seems  are 
presently 
Taking  Dumps??" 
I  don't  know, 
ybut  I  want 
^sto  offer 
him  a 
1ob  to 
find  out! 


T-RCX  PUTS   UP  A  FAKE  JOB 
LISTING  TO   SEE  WHAT  EMAIL 
ADDRESSES  HE  GETS.  THE 
BEST   IS  FROM  COLINOBONERS 
APOPPIN. NET 


s  \  Hah  hah' 
'r*  Awesome! 


...  It  s  not 
the  guy  I  made 
up,  though. 


CC)  2  009  Ryan  North 


MAM.qwantz.com 


U  OFT:  UTOPIA  U? 


Tell  US  about  the  university 
youwant  at  tli0My.ca 


Share  your  own  'overheards'  on  the 
'Overheard  on  Campus'  facebook  group! 


M005. 100 


THEATRE  RUMBLE 

Surveying  the  field  at  the 
U  of  T  Drama  Festival 


10 


APARTHEID,  REALLY? 

Two  writers  sound  off  on  whether  or 
not  the  infamous  term  applies 


6 


SELLING  SCIENCE 

The  secret  of  pitdiing  research  to 
mainstream  media 
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Slates  battle  for  UTSU 

The  incumbents  and  new  faces  tell  us  their  dreams 


ACCESS  (L)  TO  CHANGE  (R):  Say  hello  to  the  two  slates  fighting  for  your  vote  in  next  week's  U  of  T  Students'  Union  elections.  LEFT,  SLATE  ACCESS:  (L  to  R)  Sandy  Hudson  for  re-election  as  president, 
Hadia  Akhter  for  VP  external,  Adnan  Najmi  and  Adam  Awad  for  second  ternfis  as  VP  internal  and  VP  university  affairs,  and  (sitting)  Daniella  Kyei  for  VP  equity.  RIGHT,  SLATE  CHANGE:  Jason  Marin 
(front)  for  president,  (L  to  R)  Zannah  Mattson  for  VP  equity,  Mike  Meher  for  VP  internal,  Andreas  Kloppenborg  for  VP  university  affairs,  Jason  Finlay  for  VP  external. 


SAMYA  KULLAB 

Varsity  Staff 

UTSU  elections  have  been  non-events  in 
recent  years,  witti  student  union  insiders 
running  unopposed.  This  year,  at  least  two 
full  slates  are  facing  off.  Jason  Marin  of  New 
College  is  challenging  incumbent  Sandy 
Hudson  for  the  presidency.  Marin's  mes- 
sage is,  predictably,  change,  while  Hudson 


will  run  on  her  long  record  with  U  of  T's 
largest  student  union. 

"We  are  building  upon  what  we  did  last 
year,"  said  Hudson.  "What  we  want  to  do  is 
keep  focusing  on  clubs  and  campus  life  as 
our  advocacy — campaigns  and  services  have 
done  a  fantastic  job." 

Clubs 

Both  parties  agree  that  the  state  of  the  Stu- 


dent Commons  (a  new  student  centre  for  St. 
George)  and  clubs  funding  are  significant  is- 
sues. Hudson  proposes  working  around  the 
existing  system  to  address  club-funding  con- 
cerns and  continue  lobbying  efforts  to  facili- 
tate room  bookings. 

"The  university  allows  UTSU  to  book  space 
on  campus  and  we  believe  clubs  should  also 

SEE 'ELECTIONS' -PG  2 


Got  questions  for  your 
candidates? 

Send  them  our  way! 
Email 

news(a)thevarsity.ca 

with  the  subject  line 
ELECTION  QUESTIONS 


GC  elections  lack  accessibility, 
says  candidate 


ANDRE  BOVEE-BEGUN 

Associate  News  Editor 

Joeita  Gupta  already  knew  that  very 
little  of  U  of  T  was  designed,  physi- 
cally or  philosophically,  with  any 
regard  for  students  with  disabilities. 
Gupta,  the  current  VP  internal  of  the 
Association  of  Part-time  Undergradu- 
ate Students,  is  running  to  be  one  of 
the  eight  student  representatives  on 
U  of  T's  50-member  Governing  Coun- 
cil next  year.  She  is  visually  impaired 
and  needs  an  attendant  when  she 
visits  classrooms  or  distributes  cam- 
paign materials. 

But  the  going  rate  for  an  attendant 
is  $25  an  hour,  and  the  election  regu- 
lations indicate  that,  as  a  campaign 
expense,  this  money  had  to  come  out 


of  her  own  budget,  capped  at  about 
$400. 

The  GC  elections  committee  strictly 
prohibits  candidates  from  spending 
more  than  their  budget  cap,  which  is 
determined  by  the  size  of  their  con- 
stituency. (For  full-time  undergrads, 
the  cap  is  $2,000.)  The  rules  are  very 
specific,  going  so  far  as  banning  the 
use  of  any  resource  candidates  nor- 
mally have  access  to  through  uni- 
versity organizations,  even  a  laser 
printer  or  photocopy  machine. 

As  for  why  Gupta  needs  a  profes- 
sional attendant,  it  only  took  a  few 
minutes  of  trying  to  negotiate  The 
Varsity's  incredibly  inaccessible  office 
space  (which  Gupta  charitably  called 

SEE  'GC'-PG4 


Council  votes  down  ancillarv  fee  hikes 

Students  turn  down  Hart  House  and  Phys  Ed  plea  for  cash 


NATALIE  NANOWSKI 

Associate  News  Editor 


Students  won't  see  a  rise  in  compul- 
sory, non-academic  fees  above  the 
usual  indexes  next  September,  the 
Council  on  Student  Services  decid- 
ed on  Friday,  Feb.  27. 

COSS  voted  down  three  motions 
that  combined  would  have  boosted 
2009-10  student  fees  by  at  least 
$12.59. 

Ancillary  fees  cover  facilities 
such  as  the  Hart  House  theatre,  the 
Athletics  Centre,  and  the  university 
health  clinics.  By  Ontario  law,  all 
hikes  to  compulsory,  non-academic 
fees  must  be  approved  by  a  council 
where  students  are  a  majority — at 


U  of  T,  that's  COSS. 

"We  heard  a  lot  about  how  the 
economic  crisis  is  affecting  the  uni- 
versity, but  students  aren't  immune 
to  the  crisis  and  we  shouldn't  sub- 
ject them  to  an  increase,"  said  John 
Paul  Cervas  Catungal,  COSS  mem- 
ber and  executive-at-large  at  the 
Graduate  Students'  Union. 

"If  the  university  is  really  commit- 
ted to  its  services,  it  should  cover 
a  larger  portion  of  the  costs,"  he 
said. 

The  motions  for  raising  fees  came 
from  the  Faculty  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion and  Health,  Hart  House,  and 
Student  Life  Programs  and  Servic- 
es. Hart  House,  seeking  the  small- 
est increase  at  $0.46  for  full-time 


St.  George  students  and  nine  cents 
for  part-time  students,  will  lose 
the  most  by  the  economic  turmoil. 
Beginning  April,  it  will  no  longer  re- 
ceive its  endowment  payment  from 
the  university. 

David  Scrivener,  COSS  member 
and  VP  external  at  UTSU,  said  pock- 
et change  had  little  to  do  with  the 
motion's  failure.  "It  was  more  the 
demand  for  a  2  per  cent  permanent 
increase.  This  would  be  in  addition 
to  the  consumer  price  index  or  the 
U  of  T  index,  which  Hart  House  al- 
ready gets." 

The  university  provides  facilities 
like  Hart  House  with  the  higher  of 
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TVO  PROFS 


Prof  drops  pants 

Athletic  instructor  Doug  Richards  is  a  finalist  for  TVO's 
Best  Lecturer  Competition 


ELIZABETH  KAGEDAN 
Varsity  Staff 


Doug  Richards  once  shed  his  pants  in  class  to  reveal  biking  tights,  which  he  then 
used  as  a  chalkboard.  In  his  own  words,  'I  don't  stand  still  behind  a  podium.' 


The  Research  With  Impact 
series  presents: 

Carl  Knappett 

Walter  Graham /Homer  Thompson  Chair 
in  Aegean  Prehistory,  Department  of  Art 
University  of  Toronto 

We  live  in  a  networked  world.  But  we 
rarely  acknowledge  that  our  networked 
existence  involves  not  only  people  but 
also  things.  Archaeologist  Carl  Knappett 
argues  that  the  complex  networking  of 
people  and  things  is  nothing  new  —  it 
can  be  traced  back  more  than  5000  years. 
A  long-term  perspective  can  shed  light  on 
current  debates  about  object  overload. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
FACULTY  OF  ARTS  «  SCIENCE 


Thursday,  March  19,  2009 
7:00  PM 

Innis  Town  Hall 
University  of  Toronto 
2  Sussex  Avenue 

Free  admission 
with  general  seating 

For  more  information,  visit 
www.artsci.utoronto.ca 
or  caU  416-946-7950. 

77jf  Research  With  Impact  series  is  a  public 
forum  showcasing  the  most  innovative  and 
relevant  thinkers  in  the  Facuhy  of  Arts  & 
Science  at  the  University  of  Toronto  and 
their  efforts  to  help  provide  answers  to  the 
world's  questions. 


Few  profs  do  a  better  job  than  Doug 
Richards  at  disproving  the  old  line 
"those  who  can't  do,  teach."  A  doc- 
tor specializing  in  sports  medicine, 
Richards's  patients  have  included 
the  Toronto  Raptors  and  other  na- 
tional teams.  But  he  is  also  a  distin- 
guished researcher,  a  much-loved 
lecturer,  and  the  medical  director 
of  U  of  T's  David  L.  Macintosh  Sport 
Medicine  Clinic.  And  he's  good  at  it. 

Nominated  by  his  students  for 
TVO's  Best  Lecturer  award,  Rich- 
ards is  "extremely  competent — it's 
always  impressive  having  him  as  a 
lecturer,"  says  Marko  Balan,  a  stu- 
dent of  his.  "He  does  a  good  job 
of  presenting  topics  from  differ- 
ent perspectives,  so  students  can 
understand  them,  using  different 
methods  of  explaining." 

In  one  class,  Richards  jumped  up 
on  a  table  and  dropped  his  pants, 
revealing  biking  tights.  He  then  pro- 


ceeded to  chalk  out  a  diagram,  on 
the  tights. 

"I'm  pretty  informal,"  Richards 
said.  "I  don't  stand  still  behind  a  po- 
dium, that's  for  sure." 

One  of  Richards'  greatest  strengths 
is  his  ability  to  contextualize  con- 
cepts, which  is  helped  by  his  incredi- 
ble range  of  knowledge  and  interests. 
He  went  to  medical  school  in  1975  for 
neurosurgeory,  but  discovered  that 
it  wasn't  physical  enough  for  him. 

"I  was  a  bit  of  an  oddball,  in  terms 
of  my  interests,  because  although  I 
was  interested  in  biological  sciences 
I  was  very  physical  in  my  nature. 
Aptitude  tests  in  high  school  always 
said  I  should  be  an  engineer,"  said 
Richards.  After  he  finished  medical 
school,  he  went  back  to  study  math 
and  computer  science.  It  was  while 
he  was  working  at  U  of  T  Health  Ser- 
vices that  he  treated  Varsity  Blues 
athletes,  and  became  interested 
in  sports  medicine.  He  said  it  ap- 
pealed to  his  "suppressed  engineer," 
because  it's  "very  physical,  three- 


dimensional,  spatial  stuff." 

Now  Richards  is  considered  one 
of  the  grandfathers  of  the  discipline. 
He's  been  a  team  doctor  to  the  Var- 
sity Blues  since  1984,  and  to  multiple 
Canadian  teams  since  1987. 

Richards  said  his  greatest  chal- 
lenges are  "some  of  the  subjects  I 
teach,  which  in  and  of  themselves 
can  seem  somewhat  esoteric  and 
specialized,  like  who  cares,  what- 
ever." This  is  where  his  broad  back- 
ground comes  in  handy.  "Because 
I've  studied  math,  and  physical  sci- 
ences, and  biological  sciences,  and 
I'm  in  sports,  1  can  take  something 
like  elasticity  and  viscosity — which 
sounds  boring,  and  it  is,  unless 
you're  an  engineer,  but  it's  relevant 
to  how  people  behave  when  they 
stretch." 

Richards  genuinely  loves  teaching, 
and  is  passionate  about  his  subjects. 
"I'm  teaching  about  how  to  be  physi- 
cally active  and  healthy,"  says  Rich- 
ards, "I'm  pumped  about  it,  I  come  to 
work  pumped." 
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be  able  to  do  that.  We  are  going  to 
advocate  on  that.  We'll  even  book 
the  space  if  [clubs]  want  us  to  do 
that,"  said  Hudson. 

Marin  wants  to  create  an  online 
database  of  campus  spaces  where 
individual  clubs  can  make  book- 
ings. He  also  proposes  to  increase 
base  funding  for  student  clubs  by 
20  per  cent  and  include  allowances 
for  space  booking. 


Campaigns  vs.  services 

Every  student  union  has  to  decide 
how  much  of  its  time  and  resources 
should  be  focused  towards  advoca- 
cy campaigns,  like  dropping  tuition 
and  ancillary  fees,  rather  than  stu- 
dent services. 

Hudson  maintains  it  isn't  an  ei- 
ther/or choice.  "We  need  to  make 
sure  we  are  doing  everything  to  save 
students  money,"  she  said.  "When 
we  are  talking  about  tuition  fees 
we  aren't  just  talking  about  tuition 
fees,  we  are  talking  about  funding 


The  minimum 
wage  is  going  up. 


If  you're  an  employer,  here's  what  you  need  to  know. 


General 
Minimum  Wage 

Students  under 

18  and  working  not 
more  than  28  hours 
per  week  or  during 
a  school  holiday 

Liquor  Server 

Hunting  &  Fishing 
Guides:  for  less  than 
five  consecutive 
hours  in  a  day 

Hunting  &  Fishing 
Guides:  for  five  or 
more  hours  in  a  day 
whether  or  not  the 
hours  are  consecutive 

Homeworkers  (people 
doing  paid  work  in  their 
home  for  an  employer) 

Current 
wage  rate 

$8.75/hour 

$8.20/hour 

$7.60/hour 

$43.75 

$87.50 

110%  of  the  minimum  wage 

Mar  31, 2009 
wage  rate 

$9.50/hour 

$8.90/hour 

$8.25/hour 

$47.50 

$95.00 

1 1 0%  of  the  minimum  wage 

On  March  31 ,  2009,  the  general  minimum  wage  will  increase  to  $9.50  per  hour  from  the  current  rate  of  $8.75  per  hour. 

To  find  out  more  about  how  the  new  minimum  wage  guidelines  affect 
employers  and  employees,  call  or  visit  the  Ministry  of  Labour  web  site. 


Paid  for  by  the  Government  of  Ontario 


Ontario 


for  education.  Class  size  is  directly 
related  to  a  lack  of  funding  for  post- 
secondary  education." 

Marin  thinks  some  new  tactics 
could  make  UTSU's  advocacy  more 
effective. 

"By  effective  action,  I  mean  reach- 
ing out  and  bringing  student  and 
faculty  to  the  table,  and  starting  out 
with  what  you  agree  on  and  work- 
ing backwards,"  he  said.  "Over  last 
few  years,  unfortunately,  the  UTSU 
has  engendered  a  culture  of  us  vs. 
them." 

CFS 

Hudson  and  the  rest  of  the  current 
executive  have  maintained  close 
ties  to  the  Canadian  Federation  of 
Students,  the  umbrella  organization 
to  which  UTSU  belongs.  Marin  would 
be  less  enthusiastic  in  his  support. 
He  does  acknowledge  that  the  CFS 
works  on  important  issues  like  mak- 
ing education  more  accessible. 

"However,  I  would  qualify  some- 
times the  tactics  and  strategies  they 
use  in  addressing  those  issues," 
Marin  said.  "I  do  support  work 
CFS  does  in  the  grander  scheme  of 
things,  but  when  engaging  them  in 
issues  that  pertain  to  U  of  T,  1  will 
make  sure  those  issues  are  tailored 
to  what  our  students  need  and 
want." 

Transparency 

UTSU's  current  executive  has  been 
criticized  for  not  making  meeting 
notes  easily  available. 

"I  think  that  at  our  AGM  [Annual 
General  Meeting]  this  year,  students 
made  it  clear  that  they  were  con- 
cerned about  communication  and 
transparency,"  said  Hudson.  "What 
we've  done  thus  far  is  created  a 
working  plan  to  make  sure  we  can 
put  minutes  online  as  well  as  budget 
and  policies  online." 

Hudson  promised  that  minutes 
will  appear  online  in  a  secure  format 
where  students  can  access  them  us- 
ing a  password-login  system. 

Marin  said  more  can  be  done  to 
ensure  open  governance.  In  addi- 
tion to  posting  minutes  online,  he 
proposes  holding  weekly  office 
hours  and  publishing  quarterly  re- 
port cards  so  students  can  monitor 
the  union's  progress. 


1  -800-531  -5551  www.ontario.ca/minimumwage 
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NEWS  IN  BRIE! 


Status  update:  Giving  up  FB 
forJC 

Bask  in  the  advent  of  Religion  2.0, 
as  Christians  worldwide  decide 
to  give  up  Facebook  for  Lent.  The 
trend,  popular  last  year  among 
teens  and  university  students, 
involves  abstaining  from  using 
Facebook  during  the  40  days  that 
separate  Ash  Wednesday  from 
Easter  Sunday.  This  year,  adults 
are  jumping  on  the  bandwagon 
as  well — presumably  having  only 
recently  discovered  the  social  net- 
working site. 

Facebook  usage  has  increased 
among  adults  in  recent  years,  and 
Christians  among  them  are  flock- 
ing to  join  such  Facebook  groups 
as  "Fast  Facebook  for  Lent"  and 
"The  Lent  Facebook  Switch-Off" 
(presumably  if  the  group  shows 
absolutely  no  activity,  it's  work- 
ing). 

Supporters  say  giving  up  FB  for 
JC  helps  them  control  their  temp- 
tations and  save  time. 
—BARBARA  KOWALSKl 


'FEES' -CONTINUED  FROM  PGl 

the  CPl  rate  or  the  UTI  rate.  Each 
index  is  based  on  yearly  inflation 
rates  for  specific  goods  or  services. 

Ken  Brocklehurst,  director  of  fi- 
nance and  information  technology 
at  Hart  House,  said  the  facility  has 
already  made  several  cutbacks  to 
program  availability  and  staffing 
levels,  even  as  costs  keep  rising. 

"We  still  have  a  temporary  three- 
year  amount  that  we  will  receive, 
but  that's  nowhere  near  the  amount 


fifs  honours  fi5tblad(  graduate 

Queen's  University  will  name  their 
Policy  Studies  building  after  Robert 
Sutherland,  Canada's  first  black  gradu- 
ate. Sutherland  is  credited  with  saving 
the  university  from  financial  ruin  and 
an  impending  takeover  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  by  bequeathing  his 
entire  estate  to  the  university.  Queen's 
has  recently  been  mired  in  controversy 
over  claims  of  racism  and  intolerance 
towards  minorities  on  campus. 

After  students  and  alumni  cam- 
paigned for  the  naming,  the  board 
of  trustees  approved  the  motion  in  a 
unanimous  vote.  Although  Sutheriand 
is  recognized  at  Queen's  through  schol- 
arships and  bursaries,  a  reading  room 
named  in  his  honour,  and  a  plaque  in 
the  Great  Hall,  students  wanted  more. 
"We  were  looking  for  something  that 
would  appropriately  reflect  the  life  and 
achievement  of  Robert  Sutherland," 
said  student  rector  Leora  Jackson. 

Queen's  is  seeking  living  descen- 
dents  of  Sutherland  for  the  unveiling 
ceremony. 

Admin  initially  refused  to  name  the 
building  after  Sutherland,  lest  they 
lose  a  potential  donor. 
—JUSTIN  LEUNG 


we  need,"  said  Brocklehurst. 

Most  students  shot  down  the  Phys 
Ed  faculty's  motion  because  of  the 
extra  ancillary  fees  it  received  last 
year  to  build  the  Varsity  Bubble. 

The  final  proposal  from  Student 
Life  also  failed  to  strike  a  chord 
with  students. 

"We  like  the  idea  of  increasing 
things  like  health  and  psychiatric 
services  but  there  were  aspects 
of  the  budget  we  didn't  agree  with 
and  it  was  all  or  nothing,"  Scrivener 
said. 


Memoirs  of  a  revolution 

For  most  Chinese,  an  oral  history  of  the  Cultural  Revolution 
is  the  only  history  they  have 


JANE  BAO 

News  Editor 

Xinran  is  no  stranger  to  storytelling.  In 

The  Good  Women  of  China,  she  gathered 
the  lives  of  ordinary  women  she  encoun- 
tered in  her  20  years  as  a  reporter  and 
radio  host  in  China.  Years  after  Xinran 
moved  to  London,  she  returned  to  China 
to  interview  her  parents'  generation  for 
her  latest  book,  China  Witness:  Voices  from 
a  Silent  Generation. 

Witness  presents  the  testimony  of  men 
and  women  who  reached  their  prime  dur- 
ing the  Cultural  Revolution,  the  decade  of 
radical  reform  from  1966-76  that  resulted 
in  political  and  social  turmoil.  Schools 
closed,  university  exams  stopped,  and 
Mao  Zedong  mobilized  youth  into  Red 
Guard  units  that  roEimed  the  country 
to  carry  out  his  mandate  of  purging 
bourgeois  counter-revolutionary  influ- 
ences. Red  Guards  ransacked  homes  and 
heritage  sites,  renamed  streets,  and  de- 
nounced and  attacked  'class  enemies.' 

The  Chinese  Communist  Party  quietly 
laid  responsibility  at  Mao's  door  and  ac- 
knowledged the  failure  of  his  policies,  but 
open  discussion  is  still  taboo  in  China, 
and  Xinran  fears  these  stories  will  be  lost 
with  the  older  generation.  She  spoke  with 
The  Varsity  about  censorship,  bridging  the 
generation  gap,  and  why  she  never  spent 
a  birthday  with  her  mother. 

The  Varsity:  None  of  your  books  have 
been  published  in  China.  If  your  books 
aren't  available  to  most  Chinese,  aren't  you 
missing  the  most  important  audience? 

Xinran:  Yes,  very  much  so.  When  peo- 
ple ask  me,  "Do  you  think  the  book  is  for 


Xinran  interviewed  her  parents' 
contemporaries  for  China  Witness,  but 
she  can't  tall<  to  her  family  about  their 
experiences  in  the  Cultural  Revolution. 

Westerners  or  for  Chinese?"  1  say  first  of 
all  the  book  is  for  myself,  to  get  answers 
why  my  family  gave  me  life,  but  couldn't 
give  me  time  and  love. 

Secondly,  for  Chinese  children,  because 
1  am  the  mother  of  a  Chinese  son.  Other 
countries  have  so  many  people  to  gather 
historical  records.  China  only  has  the  last 
generation  [the  youngest  are  now  in  their 
seventies].  They  are  voiceless.  They  are 
absent.  If  they're  gone,  and  we  still  don't 
listen  to  them,  our  future  could  be  could 
be  cut  off  from  our  history. 

And  also  it  is  for  Westerners.  I've  been 
working  in  Western  media — BBC,  the 
Guardian — 1  can  see  their  knowledge  is 
very  limited  and  very  old.  If  people  don't 
understand  this  nation  of  1.3  billion,  a 
quarter  of  the  people  on  this  planet,  how 
can  we  make  peace  between  each  other? 

I  had  seven  [Chinese]  publishers  inter- 


ested, but  they  said  it  was  too  sensitive, 
too  close  to  history.  But  of  course  1  do 
want  very  much  that  Chinese  can  read  it. 

TV:  How  did  the  Cultural  Revolution 
affect  you? 

X:  This  is  very  painful.  1  never  get  out  of 
that  part  of  my  life. 

The  Cultural  Revolution  took  place 
when  I  was  seven  cind  a  half.  Because  my 
parents  were  highly  educated  and  spoke 
foreign  languages,  they  were  arrested  the 
first  week.  1  became  kind  of  a  political  or- 
phan, along  with  my  younger  brother,  who 
was  two  and  a  half  years  old.  Fourteen  of 
us  slept  in  one  room,  on  the  floor. 

In  that  six  and  a  half  years,  1  never 
ever  had  the  chance  to  speak  up,  to  have 
friends,  to  play.  1  was  terribly  lonely.  Dur- 
ing the  night.  Red  Guards  [youths  who 
carried  out  Maoist  principles  for  purging 
counter-revolutionary  influences]  picked 
up  kids,  took  them  next  door,  beat  them, 
probably  sexually  abused  them  cis  well.  1 
was  so  frightened.  Every  night  1  thought  it 
was  my  turn. 

That  nightmare  comes  back  again  and 
again.  1  can't  sleep.  At  night,  1  jump  up, 
sccired,  until  1  find  out  where  1  am.  And 
then  1  confirm  I'm  grown  up,  I'm  not  in  that 
childhood  anymore. 

John  Fraser,  a  former  China  correspondent 
for  the  Globe  &  Mail  and  the  master  of 
Massey  College,  will  interview  Xinran  7:30 
p.m.  Tuesday,  March  3,  at  the  Hart  House 
Debates  Room. 

For  the  complete  interview, 
head  to  thevarsity.ca  ^ 


Trade  &  Foreign  Aid: 

Can  we  make 


HISTORY? 


Discussion  pane!  on  Foreign  Aid  and  Trade.  Is  it  effective''  Are  we  helping 
or  harming  the  developing  world?  What's  next  for  Canadian  Foreign  Aid? 


Wed.  Mar.  4/09 1 7:00PM  I  Debates  Room,  Hart  House  I  FREE 

Guest  Speakers: 

Ian  Smillie  -  Development  consuSiant  &  writer.  Founder  of  Inter  Pares,  former  Eneaitive  Director  of  CUSO.  Research  Coordinator  on 
PartnofShip  Africa  Canada's  'Dsamonds  ant!  Human  Security  Project'.  Author  of  numerous  txwks  on  International  Dcve'iOtiment,  Mcmbei 
of  the  Order  of  Canada. 


Robert  Calderisi  -  Economist  &  Writer.  Author  of  Tne  Trouble  With  Africa:  Why  Foreign  Aid  isn 't  VMdng.  Mr.  Calderisi  tras  wortaJ  at 
the  Oeparlmenl  of  FinaiKe,  CIDA,  OEO  and  was  the  World  Banks'  spokesman  on  Africa, 

Parker  Mitchell  Is  the  co-fodnder  and  co-CEO  of  Engineers  Without  Borders  Canada ,  one  of  Canada's  leading  international  development 
ch3.ntles.  Since  2000.  EWB  has  sent  over  350  young  Canadian  engineers  io  work  in  Africa  tor  up  to  two  years  to  build  capacity  in  the 
rural  technical  seclor.  For  Iris  wori<  with  EWB,  he  has  been  named  one  of  Canada's  Top  40  Under  40,  was  ptoliled  in  TIME  Magaane  as 
one  of  Canada's  next  generation  of  social  leaders,  and  was  awarded  she  Public  Policy  Forum's  Young  Leader  award  in  2007 

Moderated  by:  Jo-Ann  Davis,  Programnne  Chair,  QIC,  Toronto  Branch 
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Writers  Wanted. 

Write  for  News! 

Contact  recruitment@thevarsity.ca. 
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For  over  150  years,  Niagara  University 
has  offered  outstanding  educational 
opportunities  to  students  from  Canada 
and  the  United  States.  Today  you  can  find 
bachelor's  or  master's  degree  programs 
at  our  Canadian  or  New  York  locations. 

Bachelor  of  Teacher  Education 

•  Programs  in  Priman//Junior  and 
Intermediate/Senior 

•  Accredited  by  the  Ontario  College  of  Teachers 

•  Convenient  on-site  classes  in  the  Greater  Toronto  Area 

Master  of  Teacher  Education 

•  Programs  in  Primary/Junior  and  Intermediate/Senior 

•  NCATE-accredited 

•  Convenient  U.S.  location  across  the  Lewiston-Queenston  Bridge 
Checl<  it  out!  Call  1.800.462.2111  or  visit  niagara.edu/advance  today. 


Niagara!®  University 

Education  That  Makes  a  Difference 


College  of  Education 
Academic  Connplex 
Niagara  University,  NY  14109 
1-800-778-3450 


Dreaming  of  a 
dynamic  career? 


PricewaterhouseCoopers 
The  Dallas  Cowboys 
Petro  Canada 
Real  Madrid 
Boeing 
Nikon 
Pfizer 
ING 

[and  360,000  more] 


No  polling  station  for  St.  Mike's 


NAUSHADALI  HUSEIN 

News  Editor 

Michael  Alvaro  is  miffed.  Alvaro  is 
president  of  the  student  union  at  St. 
Michael's  College,  which  will  not  get  a 
polling  station  for  UTSU  elections.  On 
Friday,  UTSU  directors  voted  down  St. 
Mike's  rep  Jonie  Sullivan's  motion  to  in- 
stall a  polling  station  at  Kelly  Library  or 
the  lobby  of  Brendan  Hall. 

The  booth  would  have  cost  $800, 
money  that  the  Election  and  Referenda 
Committee  chair  does  not  have,  ac- 
cording to  the  committee  chair  Dave 
Scrivener,  who  is  also  UTSU's  VP  ex- 
ternal. 

Scrivener  said  that  in  the  past,  the 
U  of  T  Mississauga  Students  Union  has 
shared  UTSU  polling  stations  in  Mis- 
sissauga and  split  costs.  This  year,  UT- 
MSU  elections  are  being  pushed  back 


two  weeks,  so  UTSU  will  fund  its  own 
three  stations.  St.  George  has  10  poll- 
ing stations,  down  from  12  last  year, 
down  from  12  last  year. 

Sullivan,  the  St.  Mike's  rep,  said  that 
with  only  two  polling  stations,  the 
parts  of  campus  east  of  Queen's  Park 
have  gotten  the  short  shrift.  On  the 
west  side,  the  Athletic  Centre  polling 
station  has  been  removed. 

"Relations  between  St.  Mike's  and 
UTSU  had  been  poor  in  the  past,  so 
this  would  actually  give  our  students 
a  voice  and  it  would  give  us  represen- 
tation," said  Alvaro.  "Our  students  are 
not  going  to  care  enough  about  UTSU 
to  make  the  walk  out  to  UTSU  because 
they  have  been  so  distanced  from  St. 
Mike's  this  year." 

Sullivan  argued  that  Brendan  Hall 
is  the  hub  of  student  life  for  St.  Mike's. 
"Almost  every  student  passes  through 


Brendan  at  least  once  a  day.  That  is 
where  the  cafeterias  and  student  gov- 
ernment are  located,"  she  said. 

Scrivener  said  polling  stations 
should  be  planned  around  class  loca- 
tions. "Classrooms  or  lecture  halls  are 
the  locations  with  maximum  traffic 
from  the  greatest  diversity  of  constitu- 
encies," he  said.  Neither  of  the  pro- 
posed St.  Mike's  locations  fit  the  bill. 
Scrivener  also  rejected  Alumni  Hall, 
which  had  a  polling  station  last  year, 
because  it  doesn't  have  wireless  inter- 
net access. 

Wymilwood  Cafe  at  Vic  will  be  the 
closest  polling  station  to  St.  Mike's,  but 
concerns  over  lack  of  wheelchair  ac- 
cess were  raised  at  the  board  meeting. 

Each  slate  has  an  exec  candidate 
from  St.  Mike's:  Daniella  Kyey  for 
VP  equity  and  James  Finlay  for  VP 
external. 


BEATING  AROUND  THE  BUSH 


Should  people  have  to 
legally  disclose  their  HIV- 
positive  status  to  partners? 
The  Hart  House  debate 
club  argued  for  the  right  to 
know  versus  the  dangers 
of  stigma  Wednesday 
night.  MARYAM  SHAH 
gives  you  their  key  points 
at  thevarsity.ca. 


'GC- CONTINUED  FROM  PG1 

a  "labyrinth")  to  see  how  much  skill 
it  takes.  Gupta  added  that  relying  on 
volunteers  left  her  at  the  mercy  of 
other  people's  schedules,  a  loss  of 
independence  that  is  not  factored  in 
to  the  university's  policies  on  accom- 
modation. 

At  the  all-candidates'  meeting  on 
Feb.  12,  Gupta  asked  whether  her 
attendant  costs  were  be  counted 


against  her  campaign  expenditures. 
At  press  time,  she  is  still  waiting  for 
an  answer. 

Nancy  Smart,  the  chief  returning 
officer  tasked  with  conducting  the 
election,  told  The  Varsity  that  Gup- 
ta had  asked  only  about  GC's  policy 
regarding  accommodation.  Smart 
said  she  looked  into  the  issue,  did 
some  research,  and  advised  Gupta 
to  contact  U  of  T's  Accessibility  Ser- 
vices office. 


Surtimer  Europe^ 
on  Sale  NOW 


Money  isn't  everything...  yeah  right!  Take 
advantage  of  our  HOT  deals  for  Europe: 

•  Save  an  EXTRA  $100*  on  the  LOWEST  AVAILABLE 
Air  Transat  flights  to  Europe 

•  Get  up  to  $300**  EXTRA  SPENDING  MONEY  with 
the  purchase  of  select  Contiki  Europe  tours 

AVAILABLE  EXCLUSIVELY  AT  TRAVEL  CUTS! 

•Applies  to  roundtrip  flight  w/  7  day  min.  stay  purchased  at  least  21days  before  departure,  no  later 
than  31Mar09;  travel  period  01Apr-31Oct09.  **Tour  must  be  paid  in  full  by  31Mar09  &  depart  by 
31Dec09:  tours  25-30  days  get  $200  Visa  gift  card  &  30+  days  get  $300  card.  Other  terms  apply. 

TICO#1324998 

187  College  Street 

S™""'"  *  HTOAVELCUIS 

www.travelcuts.com 


Gupta  said  she  was  already  aware 
of  the  policy,  and  that  she  was  not 
interested  in  using  Accessibility  Ser- 
vices. She  said  AS  was  already  over- 
strained, understaffed,  slow,  and  fo- 
cused on  academic  needs  irrelevant 
to  the  sorts  of  activities  she  does  on 
the  campaign  trail. 

"GC  should  have  a  plan  for  stu- 
dents who  need  accommodation," 
Gupta  said.  "By  the  time  all  this  is 
dealt  with,  the  campaign  period  will 
be  over." 

Framing  her  own  difficulties  as 
part  of  a  large  pattern  of  disregard 
for  students  with  disability,  Gupta 
identified  a  tendency  at  U  of  T  to  treat 
such  students  on  a  time-consuming, 
clinical,  case-by-case  basis,  rather 
than  make  universal  accessibility  a 
principle  from  the  ground  up. 

"I  don't  think  people  sit  down  and 
conspire  to  exclude  anyone.  They 
inherit  systems  with  exclusivity  built 
into  them." 

She  pointed  to  the  school's  recent 
decision  to  make  Accessibility  Ser- 
vices a  subsidiary  of  Health  Services 
as  a  clear  sign.  "Putting  Accessibility 
Services  under  Health  Services  leads 
to  treating  disability  as  unhealthy 
Instead  of  universal  accommodation, 
we  get  individual  attention  as  though 
it's  a  matter  of  patient  care." 

Jeff  Peters,  the  governor  Gupta 
hopes  to  succeed,  knows  these  hur- 
dles well.  Peters  speaks  through  an 
interpreter  when  he  addresses  coun- 
cil. Because  of  the  extra  time  this 
takes,  Peters  has  been  cut  off  several 
times  during  council  meetings,  be- 
fore finishing  what  he  had  to  say.  Se- 
nior members  of  the  administration 
have  advised  him  to  submit  written 
statements  instead  of  addressing  the 
council  verbally,  but  Peters  called  this 
an  unfair  demand  that  would  restrict 
his  ability  to  act  during  meetings.  He 
said  his  request  for  accommodations 
was  only  approved  recently. 
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Committed  to  Boycotting  Israel? 

Be  Zion-Free  -  do  not  use: 
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ISRAELI  APARTHEID  WEEK: 


Sticks  and  stones  can 
break  my  bones  but  this 
time  words  will  hurt  me 


Why  Israel  is  NOT  an  Apartheid  state 


JEREMY  BLUVOL 

Using  ominous  terms  to  demonize  Israel  has 
become  an  all-too-common  game:  anti-Israel 
cynics  foist  contextually  lacking  information 
on  individuals  witfi  little  knowledge  of  the 
Israeli-Palestinian  conflict.  By  cleverly  framing 
their  arguments,  these  individuals  trivialize  Is- 
rael's most  important  actions,  ignoring  its  over- 
whelming contributions  to  the  Palestinians  and 
the  rest  of  the  world.  IsraAID,  an  example  of  one 
of  the  mcmy  Israeli  humanitarian  organizations, 
provides  humanitarian  aid  worldwide  to  people 
in  need,  regardless  of  religion,  race,  gender,  na- 
tionality, age,  and  disability. 

South  African  Apartheid  was  established  with 
the  goal  of  disenfranchising  South  African  citi- 
zens. The  attempt  to  classify  Israel  as  an  "apart- 
heid state"  fails  immediately  when  one  realizes 
that  West  Bank  Palestinians  were  never  citizens 
of  Israel,  and  that  Jews  and  Palestinians  are  not 
racially  distinct.  South  African  blacks  did  not 
seek  the  destruction  of  South  Africa,  but  merely 
reformation  of  the  government.  Yet  Palestinians 
in  the  West  Bank  and  the  Gaza  Strip  dispute  Is- 
rael's right  to  exist. 

A  campaign  of  terror  perpetrated  by  Palestin- 
ian groups,  such  as  Hamas  and  Al  Aksa  Martyrs 
Brigade,  has  claimed  over  1,000  innocent  Israeli 
lives.  The  construction  of  a  West  Bank  security 
fence  is  a  temporary  response  to  this  unques- 
tionable security  threat.  Khcded  Abu  Toameh, 
an  Arab,  Palestinian  ciffairs  journalist,  and  one  of 
the  few  experts  with  direct  access  to  Gciza  and 
the  West  Bemk  explcuns,  "by  resorting  to  suicide 
bombings  and  other  terror  activities,  the  Pales- 
tinians gave  Israel  a  good  reason  to  build  the  se- 
curity fence  in  the  West  Bank."  Harsh  critics  of 
Israel  seem  to  forget  that  93  per  cent  of  the  secu- 
rity fence  is — you  guessed  it — simply  a  fence.  It 
is  a  structure  no  more  extensive  than  what  you 
might  build  to  separate  your  herb  garden  from 
your  neighbour's. 

Claims  that  the  security  fence  purposely 
alienates  the  Palestinians  from  their  land  are 
completely  unjustified.  West  Bank  Palestinians, 
cJthough  not  citizens  of  Israel,  are  nonetheless 
afforded  the  right  to  enter  Israeli  courts  and 


contest  the  placement  of  the  security  fence.  As 
a  result,  the  fence  has  been  moved  and  rerouted 
dozens  of  times.  More  recently,  as  described  in 
Ha'aretz,  Israel  "agreed  to  dismantle  a  2.4-kilo- 
meter stretch  [...]  which  will  return  2,600  du- 
nams  of  agricultural  land  to  its  Palestinian  own- 
ers. The  dismantled  stretch  will  be  replaced  by 
4.9  kilometers  of  fencing  closer  to  the  Green 
Line,  at  a  cost  of  more  than  NIS  50  million."  Is- 
raeli lawyer  and  academic  Alan  Dershowitz 
remarks  that  "for  the  first  time  in  Mideast  his- 
tory, there  is  an  independent  judiciary  willing  to 
listen  to  grievances  of  Arabs — that  judiciary  is 
called  the  Israeli  Supreme  Court."  In  2002,  the  Is- 
raeli Supreme  Court  ruled  that  the  government 
cannot  allocate  land  based  on  religion  or  eth- 
nicity, and  are  therefore  unable  to  prevent  Arab 
citizens  from  living  wherever  they  choose. 

Nelson  Mandela,  iconic  of  the  struggle  against 
South  African  Apartheid,  remarked  that  he 
could  not  conceive  of  Israel  removing  the  fence 
"if  Arab  states  do  not  recognize  Israel  within  se- 
cure borders."  Measures  like  the  security  fence 
are  not  driven  by  a  racist  ideology;  they're  driv- 
en by  legitimate  security  concerns. 

Israel's  outreach:  Israel  could  not  be  further 
from  imposing  a  South  African  Bantustan  solu- 
tion on  the  Palestinians.  Not  only  has  the  Israeli 
government  cind  the  majority  of  the  Israeli  pub- 
lic accepted  the  idea  of  a  Palestinian  state,  as 
demonstrated  by  the  Oslo  Accords  and  Camp 
David  summit,  guaranteed  security  will  require 
important  territorial  concessions.  Israel  under 
the  leadership  of  Yitzhak  Rabin  arguably  did 
more  for  the  Palestinians  than  any  other  state. 
They  recognized  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  Strip 
as  Palestinian  territories,  something  Egypt  and 
Jordan  refused  to  do  when  they  had  control  of 
those  areas.  Israel's  ultimate  goal  is  to  achieve 
both  its  own  security  and  a  Palestinian  self- 
determination.  In  direct  contrast  to  the  Bcmtu- 
stans,  a  Palestinian  state  will  enjoy  both  inter- 
national recognition  and  generous  aid:  recent 
pledges  include  $3  billion  from  the  World  Bank 
alone. 

"Israeli   hospitals   extend  humanitarian 
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When  security  measures 
culminate  in  collective 
oppression 


Why  Israel's  actions  in  the  occupied 
territories  constitute  Apartheid 


AHMED  MAHMOUD 


"Israel,  having  ceased  to  care  about  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Palestinians,  should  not  be  sur- 
prised when  they  come  washed  in  hatred  and 
blow  themselves  up  in  the  centers  of  Israeli  es- 
capism," says  Avraham  Burg,  former  speaker 
of  the  Israeli  Knesset  in  an  article  in  Yedioth 
Ahronoth.  Indeed,  moral  considerations  have 
never  played  a  role  in  Israel's  politics  or  diplo- 
macy. After  all,  Israel  was  the  closest  ally  of  the 
most  racist  regime  in  the  post-WWII  era,  South 
Africa's  Apartheid.  And  Israel  remains  unre- 
pentant about  its  cynical  exploitation  of  the 
sufferings  of  Jews  in  order  to  stifle  criticisms  of 
its  war  crimes,  one  of  which  is  its  own  alleged 
crime  of  Apartheid. 

Israel's  apologists  want  you  to  believe  that 
the  sinuous  separation  wall  Israel  is  building 
around  the  West  Bank  for  security  purposes  is 
not,  in  fact,  a  "wall."  It's  a  fence,  they  say:  it's  not 
illegal,  and  in  the  words  of  Sharon's  top  adviser 
Dov  Weissglass,  it  causes  only  minor  inconve- 
niences to  the  Palestinians  affected.  In  fact,  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  has  looked  into 
the  semantics  and  ruled  that  the  barrier  is  in- 
deed a  "wall."  Furthermore,  it  is  "contrary  to 
international  law"  because  it  annexes  about  10 
per  cent  of  Palestinian  land  and  consolidates 
the  settlements  in  the  West  Bank,  which  are 
themselves  illegal  under  the  Fourth  Geneva 
conventions.  Some  "minor  inconveniences" 
worth  mentioning  include  the  demolition  of 
some  4,000  homes,  the  loss  of  prime  agricul- 
tural land,  and,  for  thousands  of  Palestinians, 
the  severing  of  ties  from  their  homes,  schools, 
families,  towns,  farms,  and  water. 

The  final  stages  of  the  wall  are  planned  to 
completely  surround  the  Palestinians  and 
divide  them  into  ghettoes  similar  to  the  Ban- 
tustans  of  Apartheid  South  Africa,  making 
residents  permanent  prisoners  and  refugees  in 
their  own  land. 

"The  day  will  come  when  believers  in  [the  illu- 
sion that  the  wall  can  bring  about  stability]  will 
realize  that  'separation'  is  a  means  to  oppress 
and  dominate,  and  then  they  will  mobilize  to 
dismantle  the  apartheid  apparatus,"  says  dep- 


uty mayor  of  Jerusalem,  Meron  Benvinisti.  It 
wasn't  hard  to  compile  a  list  of  politicians  and 
public  figures  who  subscribe  to  the  notion  that 
Israel's  treatment  of  Palestinians  constitutes 
Apartheid:  Nobel  prize  winners  Jimmy  Carter 
and  Desmond  Tutu;  the  unanimously  elected 
president  of  the  UN  General  Assembly  Miguel 
d'Escoto;  Navi  Pillay  and  Richard  Falk,  two  se- 
nior UN  HRW  officials;  top  officials  in  the  NSA; 
and  even  Hendrik  Verwoerd,  the  architect  of 
South  African  Apartheid. 

Some  critics  are  quick  to  point  out  that  the 
Apartheid  allegations  are  slanderous  and  anti- 
Semitic.  But  where  does  that  leave  prominent 
Jews  such  as  former  Israeli  MKs  Shualmat  Al- 
loni  and  Uri  Avery,  intellectual  Noam  Chomsky, 
or  Ha'aretz  Arab  affairs  editor  Danny  Rubin- 
stein, all  of  whom  have  said  that  Israel  is  an 
ApcU-theid  State? 

The  International  Criminal  Court  defines 
apartheid  as  "a  crime  committed  in  the  context 
of  an  institutionalized  regime  of  systematic  op- 
pression and  domination  by  one  racial  group 
over  any  other  racial  group  or  groups  and  com- 
mitted with  the  intention  of  maintaining  that 
regime."  With  this  in  mind,  I  will  examine  why 
Israel  may  be  an  Apartheid  state. 

Attitude:  In  1932,  Ben  Gurion,  the  founder  of 
Israel,  declared  that  the  Israeli  labourer  should 
earn  a  higher  salary  because  "[he  was]  more 
intelligent  and  diligent"  than  his  Arab  coun- 
terpart. In  addition,  the  Jewish  National  Fund 
charter  states  that  "land  [...]  acquired  as  Jew- 
ish property  [...]  shall  be  held  as  the  inalien- 
able property  of  the  Jewish  people."  To  this 
day,  Palestinians  are  treated  as  inferior  citi- 
zens. Israelis  continue  to  decry  the  horrors  of 
anti-Semitism,  but  their  attitude  toward  others 
is  anything  but  egalitarian.  A  recent  poll  has 
shown  that  75  per  cent  of  Israelis  do  not  ap- 
prove of  apartment  buildings  shared  between 
Arabs  and  Jews,  60  per  cent  would  not  allow 
an  Arab  to  visit  their  home,  and  about  40  per 
cent  agree  that  "Arabs  should  have  their  right 
to  vote  for  Knesset  revoked." 

"Israeli  discrimination  against  non-Jews 
is  carefully  codified  in  state  of  Israel's  laws," 
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Naylor  responds  to  claims  of  pro-Israel  bias 

On  "U  of  T  canned  Palestinian  solidarity  group's  plans:  activist"  (Feb  23,  2009) 


I appreciated  receiving  a  call  from  Dylan  Rob- 
ertson to  conduct  a  tough  but  fair  interview 
about  Liisa  Schofield's  blog  posting  on  the 
above-captioned  allegations.  Along  with  cor- 
recting two  quotes  attributed  to  me,  I  want  to 
provide  some  general  context  as  we  head  into 
a  period  of  events  that  address  the  conflict  in 
the  Middle  East  from  different  perspectives. 

Mr.  Robertson  will  recall  that  he  was  on  a 
cellphone  from  Ottawa  during  our  interview. 
The  connection  was  dreadful,  and  led  to  two 
garbled  quotations.  1  did  not  say  that  Ms  Scho- 
field  was  "orchestrating  outlash."  1  said  that 
her  account  smacked  of  "orchestrated  out- 
rage" given  the  fact  that  the  affected  group 
and  others  with  similar  positions  on  the  Isra- 
el-Palestine issue  had  already  been  routinely 
provided  with  extensive  bookings  throughout 
this  academic  year  and  for  "Israeli  Apartheid 
Week"  (lAW)  in  March. 

Mr.  Robertson  accurately  reports  that  lAW 
and  related  activities  draw  international  at- 
tention. They  have  also  sparked  local  con- 
cerns about  the  climate  for  some  Jewish  stu- 
dents and  Israel  advocates  on  campus.  It  is  no 


surprise,  then,  that  these  events  are  watched 
closely  by  senior  administrators,  just  as  we 
are  similarly  vigilant  when  any  event  targets 
a  particular  group  or  where  opinions  are 
strongly  polarized. 

That  said,  our  record  on  free  speech  is  clear. 
As  is  the  case  with  a  wide  variety  of  events 
that  deal  with  contentious  issues,  we've  al- 
lowed lAW  to  proceed  so  long  as  the  relevant 
laws  are  respected.  We  have  also  repeatedly 
responded  to  requests  to  censor  it  by  affirming 
our  position  and  our  policies  around  freedom 
of  speech  and  inquiry. 

There  is  a  more  serious  transcription  glitch 
in  this  quote:  "A  few  weeks  ago,  an  event  at 
OISE  was  supposed  to  be  open  to  the  public 
when  it  was  not."  1  said  "Two  or  three  years 
ago."  Hence,  contrary  to  the  report,  I  was  not 
referring  to  the  event  last  February  for  high 
school  students.  The  event  to  which  I  referred 
occurred  in  October  2006.  It  was  an  open  meet- 
ing at  OISE  led  by  the  Coalition  against  Israeli 
Apartheid  with  OPIRG's  support.  Two  Hillel 
staff  members  registered  and  attended,  but 
were  ejected.  An  investigation  showed  that 


the  organizers  had  failed  to  follow  our  policy 
on  whether  meetings  are  open  or  closed — a 
non-trivial  issue  that  also  arose  with  the  Oc- 
tober 2008  booking  about  which  Ms.  Schofield 
complains.  The  publicity  material  we  received 
said  that  the  meeting  was  only  "open  to  Pales- 
tinian solidarity  activists."  This,  as  I  wrote  in 
an  email,  was  also  a  problem. 

If  an  internal  group  makes  a  booking  for  a 
closed  meeting,  they  can  privately  and  per- 
sonally invite  whomever  they  please  and  re- 
fuse attendance  to  others.  That  is  the  norm 
for  clubs  and  also  enables  activist  groups 
to  do  their  organizational  work  in  private. 
However,  if  a  group  advertises  a  meeting  as 
open,  either  on  a  first-come-first-seated  basis 
or  through  registration,  they  cannot  do  ideo- 
logical purity  tests  on  attendees,  even  if  they 
believe  those  attendees  have  strongly  oppos- 
ing views.  This  holds  for  all  groups,  whatever 
their  political  stripe.  It  also  means  that,  at 
these  controversial  events,  both  organizers 
and  those  who  attend  to  dissent  must  conduct 
themselves  with  some  respect  for  the  reality 
that  there  are  different  viewpoints. 


In  that  vein,  as  we  approach  lAW  this  year,  I 
want  to  encourage  all  participants  to  be  mind- 
ful of  a  few  basic  principles.  Rational  discourse 
is  always  more  persuasive  and  construc- 
tive than  sloganeering  and  abusive  rhetoric. 
Speakers  should  be  heard  out,  not  interrupted 
or  heckled.  Open  meetings  can  only  function  if 
the  minority  is  not  intimidated  by  the  majority, 
or  if  the  minority  in  turn  does  not  willfully  sub- 
vert or  interrupt  the  meeting.  The  University 
also  strongly  rejects  the  stereotyping  of  indi- 
viduals on  the  basis  of  their  national,  cultural, 
ethnic,  or  religious  identity. 

Last,  the  Administration  does  not  support 
speech  codes.  Instead,  we  have  simply  em- 
phasized that  the  right  of  free  speech  on  our 
campuses  carries  with  it  responsibilities  to 
consider  the  weight  of  one's  words,  and  to  em- 
brace discourse  along  with  expressing  dissent. 
The  University  is  counting  on  all  members  of 
its  community  to  take  those  responsibilities 
seriously  in  the  weeks  ahead. 

Yours  sincerely 
David  Naylor,  President 


The  right  to  argue  about 
the  "right  to  life" 

A  pro-choice  activist's  open  letter  to  the 
Canadian  Federation  of  Students 
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treatment  to  Palestinians  from  the 
Gaza  Strip  and  West  Bank.  These 
efforts  continued  when  all  other  co- 
operation between  Palestinians  and 
Israelis  came  to  a  halt,"  clarified  Pal- 
estinian obstetrician  and  gynecolo- 
gist. Dr.  Izzeldin  Abuelaish. 

Equality:  Unlike  blacks  in  Apart- 
heid South  Africa,  the  one  million  Is- 
raeli Arabs  have  full  political  and  civil 
rights.  Israel  is  one  of  the  few  places 
in  the  Middle  East  where  Arab  wom- 
en can  vote.  Arab  representatives, 
currently  holding  eight  seats  in  the 
Knesset,  range  from  the  Communist 
and  Arab  nationalist  parties  to  the 
Likud.  Many  Israeli  Arabs  have  held 
government  positions,  including  Os- 
car Abu  Razaq,  Salah  Tarif ,  and  Salim 
Joubran,  a  judge  on  Israel's  Supreme 
Court.  On  all  of  Israel's  university 
campuses,  Arab  students  and  pro- 
fessors study,  research,  teach  and — 
above  all — argue  and  debate.  Over 
20  per  cent  of  the  student  body  at 
Haifa  University  is  Arab,  and  over 
300,000  Arab  children  attend  Israeli 
schools.  In  Jerusalem,  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  120,000  Arab  residents 
have  retained  their  pre-1967  Jorda- 
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explains  Dr.  Israel  Shaha  of  Tel  Aviv 
University.  Whether  it's  against 
blacks  or  Arabs,  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  Israel's  population  has  al- 
ways treated  non-Jews  as  inferior. 

The  IDF  and  Infrastructure: 
According  to  Israeli  human  rights 
groups  BT'Selem  and  ICAHD,  Israel 
has  requisitioned  Palestinian  lands 
for  the  purpose  of  constructing  "Jew- 
ish only"  roads,  reminiscent  of  the 
"whites  only"  utilities  emblematic  of 
the  Apartheid  in  South  Africa.  These 
roads  slice  through  Palestinian  lands, 
cutting  them  into  "ghettos,"  render- 
ing the  prospect  of  Palestinian  state- 
hood impossible.  From  checkpoints 
to  house  expropriations  to  home  de- 
molitions, the  IDF  has  instated  a  wide 
array  of  policies  to  humiliate  the 
Palestinians.  They  routinely  inciner- 
ate farmland  and  encage  Palestin- 
ian homes  near  Israeli  settlements. 
They've  been  trained  to  dehumanize 
Palestinians:  that  way  they  don't  feel 
as  culpable  when  they  uproot  their 
trees,  invade  their  homes,  and  kill 
scores  of  them. 


nian  passports  and  therefore  remain 
in  Israel  with  permanent  resident  ID 
cards.  In  both  the  1996  and  2005 
Palestinian  Authority  elections,  Ar- 
abs from  Jerusalem  were  permitted 
to  vote.  There  was  however,  an  ex- 
traordinarily low  turnout  on  both 
occasions,  suspected  to  be  a  result 
of  utter  mistrust  of  the  PA. 

More  recently,  after  Israel's  com- 
plete withdrawal  from  the  Gaza  Strip, 
Khaled  Abu  Toameh  noted  that  "in- 
stead of  turning  the  Gaza  Strip  into 
the  Singapore  of  the  Middle  East,  the 
Palestinians  turned  the  Gaza  Strip 
into  a  base  for  radical  Islamic  orga- 
nizations like  Hamas  and  Islamic 
Jihad."  The  Palestinian  Authority's 
corrupt  and  powerless  regime  in  the 
West  Bank  further  demonstrates  the 
Palestinian  leadership's  unwilling- 
ness to  cooperate  with  Israel. 

Palestinians  ultimately  suffer  most 
from  polarized  presentations  made 
by  Jimmy  Carter,  Desmond  Tutu, 
and  their  unsympathetic  gang  of  Is- 
rael bashers.  By  reinforcing  the  illu- 
sion that  the  Palestinians  and  their 
leadership  are  in  no  way  at  fault,  all 
pressure  inevitably  falls  on  Israel. 
We  all  know  that  a  real  relationship 
requires  two  willing  parties. 


Inequity:  Though  Arabs  are  rep- 
resented in  the  Knesset,  they  are 
consistently  castigated  in  a  McCa- 
rthy-like fashion  by  other  MKs  such 
as  Avigdor  Lieberman,  a  prominent 
Israeli  politician,  who  called  for  the 
execution  of  Arab  legislators.  Fur- 
thermore, Israel  recently  barred 
Arab  parties  from  the  parliamentary 
elections  after  they  voiced  discon- 
tent with  the  recent  Gaza  foray.  A  re- 
cent Ha'aretz  editorial  railed  against 
Israel  for  "[callous]  discrimination 
against  its  Arab  citizens"  as  typified 
by  the  passing  of  the  JNF  bill,  the 
goal  of  which,  according  to  article 
3A,  is  to  "purchase  and  lease  lands 
on  which  to  settle  Jews."  The  bill 
includes  several  other  clauses  that 
restrict  land  usage  to  service  Jews 
only,  barring  Arabs  from  buying 
homes  in  their  communities.  Rich- 
ard Silverstein  of  Independent  Jew- 
ish Voices  describes  it  as  "an  abase- 
ment of  the  Zionist  enterprise  to  lows 
never  imagined  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence." 

Such  are  the  policies  of  the  Middle 
East's  only  true  democracy. 


NICK  VAN  DERGRAAF 

It  is  with  considerable  reluctance 
that  I  find  myself  writing  this  let- 
ter. 1  have  been  a  pro-choice  ac- 
tivist for  20  years,  and  remain 
passionate  about  this  issue.  But  1 
think  the  Federation  is  making  a 
terrible  mistake  supporting  stu- 
dent unions  that  deny  common 
resources  to  pro-life  groups  on 
Canadian  campuses. 

It  is  a  mistake  for  two  reasons. 
One,  it  is  fundamentally  wrong. 
As  much  as  we  may  personally 
oppose  their  point  of  view,  the  Ca- 
nadian Charter  of  Rights  and  Free- 
doms gives  them  every  right  to 
express  it  and  proselytize  to  other 
students.  Two,  it  is  a  strategic  er- 
ror; by  your  actions,  you  do  harm 
to  the  pro-choice  movement. 

Let's  deal  with  the  first  point.  We 
live  in  a  free  country,  and  among 
our  fundamental  freedoms  are 
freedom  of  conscience  and  free- 
dom of  speech.  This  means  in  ef- 
fect that  we  can  adhere  to  any  be- 
lief system  or  moral  code,  and  that 
we  have  the  right  to  freely  speak 
about  and  publish  it,  provided  it 
does  not  promote  hate  against  an 
identifiable  group. 

While  undoubtedly  there  are 
individual  exceptions,  the  pro-life 
movement  as  a  whole  does  not 
promote  hatred.  They  argue  that 
a  fetus  is  a  person,  even  blessed 
with  a  soul,  and  as  such  has  an  ab- 
solute right  to  life.  Consequently 
they  equate  abortion  with  murder. 
They  are  sincere  in  this  belief. 
Personally,  I  think  this  is  a  deeply 
problematic — I  would  even  say 
fantastic — notion.  And  personally, 


I  believe  that  it  is  a  travesty  to  sug- 
gest that  a  fetus  has  rights  that  are 
equal  to,  or  surpass,  those  of  an 
adult  citizen  of  this  society. 

That  said,  1  will  also  candidly 
admit  that  I'm  glad  they  raise  the 
ethical  questions  they  do.  While 
we  disagree,  their  arguments 
about  the  definition  and  value 
of  human  life  are  legitimate  ad- 
ditions to  our  ongoing  attempts 
to  understand  the  human  condi- 
tion. We  lose  nothing  considering 
these  arguments.  And  through 
this  conflict  they  keep  our  side 
intellectually  sharp  and  help  us 
avoid  complacency. 

My  personal  and  vehement 
disagreement  does  not  lead  me 
to  think  I  have  the  right  to  si- 
lence them,  nor  to  deny  them  the 
right  to  any  public  platform  that 
we  pro-choicers  have  a  right  to. 
By  denying  pro-life  groups  the 
chance  to  take  part  in  public 
debates  on  campus,  by  denying 
them  the  resources  available  to 
other  student  groups,  you  have 
infringed  on  their  fundamental 
right  to  free  speech. 

Here's  the  thing  about  rights: 
it's  not  as  though  they're  person- 
al. They're  not  things  we  can  hold 
close  to  our  chests  to  protect.  We 
all  share  our  fundamental  rights, 
equally. 

And  that  brings  me  to  my  sec- 
ond point.  The  last  thing  you  want 
to  do  is  endanger  the  rights  to  free 
speech  that  pro-choicers  have  and 
exercise.  If  our  opponents'  rights 
can  be  infringed  upon,  so  can 
ours.  Is  it  so  hard  to  imagine  some 
kind  of  adverse  official  reaction  to 
the  blow  against  pro-life  groups. 


leading  to  a  debate-quashing  no- 
tion of  "fairness"  that  would  leave 
campus  a  controversy-free  zone? 

Moreover,  you  have  managed  to 
do  the  pro-lifers  a  great  favour — 
you've  made  them  martyrs.  For 
now  they  can  legitimately  claim  to 
be  the  underdogs,  and  their  funda- 
mental right  to  speak  on  campus 
on  an  equal  footing  with  other  stu- 
dents has  been  taken  away.  That 
will  only  enhance  the  appeal  of 
their  message. 

Worse,  the  actions  of  these  stu- 
dent unions  give  the  impression — 
whether  true  or  false — that  pro- 
choicers  are  unwilling  to  meet 
in  open  intellectual  combat  and 
defend  our  position.  Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  we  should  welcome 
the  chance  to  debate  them  in  pub- 
lic, at  any  and  every  opportunity. 
Make  them  defend  their  nonsense 
in  a  public  forum.  Ultimately,  their 
belief  that  women  should  not  be  in 
control  of  their  own  bodies  is  in- 
supportable, and  in  a  modern  lib- 
eral democracy  will  not  become  a 
majority  position.  Don't  be  afraid — 
be  eager  for  the  contest! 

So  1  ask  you  to  reconsider  your 
position.  Denounce  any  student 
unions  that  deny  pro-life  groups 
equal  status  with  other  student 
groups.  The  same  Charter  that  was 
instrumental  in  overturning  abor- 
tion laws  maintains  the  right  of 
Canadians  to  disagree  with  that  rul- 
ing. And  indeed,  1  would  argue  that 
same  Charter  gives  young  people 
entering  the  intellectual  ferment  of 
university  life  a  right  to  hear  both 
sides  of  this  vitally  important  issue. 
Nick  Van  der  Graafis  a  Toronto 
writer. 
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Pitching  scientific  researcii 

Determining  how  to  turn  your  life's 
work  into  a  viable  television  idea  is  easier  than  you  think 


science@thevarsity.ca 


JASMIN  BHAWRA 

Associate  Science  Editor 

Competition  is  a  concept  prevalent 
in  all  aspects  of  life,  from  the  eco- 
nomic marketplace  to  evolution- 
ary biology.  Competition  similarly 
exists  in  the  promotion  of  scien- 
tific research.  There  are  millions 
of  stories  being  pitched  but  very 
few  that  actually  get  print  space, 
or  screen  time.  Creating  public  in- 
terest and  generating  awareness 
about  scientific  developments  and 
issues  are  difficult  for  researchers 
and  science  writers  alike.  People 
are  wary  of  science,  and  often  have 
to  be  spoon-fed  bits  of  informa- 


tion that  can  be  made  applicable  to 
their  daily  lives.  Medicine  and  pub- 
lic health  concerns  are  the  main 
science-based  issues  that  make  it 
to  mainstream  media.  All  the  rest 
must  compete  with  celebrity  gossip 
and  breaking  news. 

Scientists  and  science  writers  are 
posed  with  a  real  challenge:  how 
do  they  to  present  their  research 
in  ways  that  appeal  to  both  their 
audience  and,  more  importantly, 
the  assignment  editor?  In  a  talk 
conducted  by  Discovery  Channel's 
supervising  producer  Penny  Park, 
participants  discussed  the  issue 
of  communicating  research  and 
pitching  scientific  stories  to  televi- 


sion stations'  assignment  editors. 
Park  has  a  lot  of  experience  in  the 
television  business,  first  as  a  scien- 
tific journalist  at  CBC  News  before 
moving  to  the  Canadian  Discovery 
Channel.  "Forget  the  host,  forget 
the  star,  it's  all  about  the  assign- 
ment editor,"  says  Park. 

As  supervising  producer  of  a  na- 
tional science  channel.  Park  is  well 
aware  of  the  difficulties  of  getting 
people  to  watch  factual  TV.  The 
television  business  has  competi- 
tion down  to  the  minute  for  screen 
time.  If  material  isn't  presented  in 
an  innovative  and  engaging  way,  it 
won't  get  the  attention  of  the  view- 
er or  the  assignment  editor.  Daily 


losing 

i     friend  to  ^a"^  on^ne 
your  ^elp- 


Planet  is  a  popular  program  on  Dis- 
covery Channel  Canada.  In  some 
behind-the-scenes  footage  shown 
at  the  talk,  it  was  apparent  that  ab- 
solutely everyone  is  pitching  a  sto- 
ry. It's  the  assignment  editor's  job 
to  ask  questions  like:  Why  should  1 
care?  Will  viewers  care?  Is  it  practi- 
cal? What  will  it  cost?  Does  it  have 
visuals?  Park  offers  some  helpful 
insight  as  to  how  a  science  writer 
or  researcher  should  approach  an 
assignment  editor,  as  well  as  their 
own  story  idea,  so  that  it  gets  cho- 
sen and  has  maximum  viewer  satis- 
faction potential. 

One  of  the  most  important  tasks 
is  getting  to  know  your  assignment 
editor.  Get  familiar  with  the  chan- 
nel or  program  and  see  what  kinds 
of  stories  are  normally  aired.  Keep 
in  mind  that  sometimes  the  same 
story  has  to  be  repackaged  in  or- 
der to  be  sold.  Penny  says  to  "give 
the  assignment  editor  the  story 
on  a  silver  platter."  There's  tons  of 


competition  for  screen  time,  so  you 
have  to  prove  your  story  is  reliable, 
straightforward,  and  possess  some 
creative  element.  One  strategy  is 
to  use  compelling  characters  when 
telling  issue-based  stories.  Tailor 
the  story  to  the  program,  the  target 
audience,  and  the  assignment  edi- 
tor. 

With  today's  technologically  in- 
clined society,  the  TV  audience  has 
decreased.  Internet  viewing  and 
gaming  have  become  more  popular 
with  viewers  young  and  old.  The 
audience  likes  to  be  engaged,  and 
Internet  games  create  the  opportu- 
nity for  education  to  occur  through 
interaction.  Whether  online  or  on- 
screen, originality  and  creativity 
are  key.  Scientific  ideas  are  often 
easier  to  comprehend  when  accom- 
panied by  animations  and  visuals. 
According  to  Penny,  "no  matter 
how  big  or  small  your  story  is,  if 
you  can  incorporate  those  aspects 
[...]  you've  got  it  made." 


"Scientists  anc  science  writers  are 
posed  with  a  real  challenge:  how 
do  they  to  present  their  research 
in  ways  that  appeal  to  both  their 
audience  and,  more  importantly,  the 
assignment  editor?" 
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Uof  T  St.  George  Hearing 


Creating  inclusive  campus  comnnunities  is  a  collective  responsibility.  By  sharing 
experiences,  concerns,  and  successes,  students  across  Ontario  can  work  together 
with  faculty  staff,  and  comnr>unity  nnembers  to  develop  positive  strategies  for 
challenging  racism  and  meeting  the  needs^*i(silrfl^fe^  students. 
Please  raise  your  voice  and  contribute  your  experience  to  the  process  of  change. 

Attend  a  Hearing 

Campus  Hearings  are  open  to  racialised  members  of  the  campus  community  and 
their  allies.  At  each  hearing,  a  panel  of  Task  Force  members  and  members  of  the 
local  community  will  make  short  statements  at  the  beginning  of  the  hearing  and 
reflect  on  the  contributions  at  the  hearing's  conclusion.  Participants  will  be  asked 
to  provide  statements  regarding  services,  and  resources  fof  racJatised  students, 
incidents  of  racism,  and  other  related  matlfers.  Members  of  the  campus  community 
can  give  statements  either  in  person  or  by  written  submission.  Participants  will  be 
able  to  consent  to  having  their  statement  video-recorded. 

Make  a  Statement 

1.  Attend  an  informal  hearing  on  your  campus  and  make  a  public  contribution. 

2.  Schedule  a  private  meeting  with  organisers  or  Task  Force  members  using  the 
contact  information  below. 

3.  Make  a  written  statement  at  the  informal  hearing  on  your  campus  by  email. 

Thursday,  March  5th  for  more  information: 
5  pm  to  7  pm  www.noracism.ca 
BA  2 1 75  taskforce@cf  sontario.ca 

hosted  by  the  U  of  T  Students'  Union,  Graduate  Students'  Union  and  Association  of 
Part-time  Undergraduate  Students. 


ITSI 


elections 


Tuesday  ^  Marcli  3nl 

6  pm  to  9  pm  •  UC  l?9 

Moderated  ly  lave  Medii 


U'^T  CJ  I  I  J  University  of  Toronto  students' Union 
.L  I  .  i  U  .VLJ.W  Local  98  of  the  Canadian  Federation  of  Students 


for  more  info  e-mail:  cro@utsu.ca 
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Stage  combat 

U  of  T  Drama  Festival  is  a  battle  for  campus-wide  theatre  supremacy 


_JENJHAI^UEY  A^^^  MATT  MC£EACHY^ 

The  annual  U  of  T  Drama  Festival  staged 
original  student-written  plays  over  three 
nights  at  Hart  House  Theatre.  The  festival 
was  adjudicated  by  playwright  and  acting 
instructor  Ron  Cameron-Lewis,  and  awards 
were  handed  out  at  the  closing  ceremony  on 
Saturday  evening.  Theatre  critics  from  The 
Varsity  took  in  the  entire  festival,  and  here's 
their  verdict. 

Crosses  (UTSC  Drama  Society) 
Rating:  VV 

A  girlfriend  and  boyfriend  spend  twenty 
minutes  mustering  the  courage  to  open  an 
envelope  containing  the  results  of  his  HIV 
test.  Unfortunately,  writer/director  Jon  Man- 
droso's  dialogue  and  staging,  striving  to  be 
naturalistic,  is  painfully  monotonous,  and 
the  actors  seem  to  be  trying  to  avoid  disturb- 
ing the  deadly  seriousness  of  the  situation 
rather  than  exploring  it.  Any  interesting  mo- 
ments between  the  couple  are  deflated  by  the 
interruptions  of  a  ghostly  ex-boyfriend  narra- 
tor, who  floats  unobserved  around  their  liv- 
ing room,  lamenting  his  role  in  bringing  them 
to  grief  like  a  junkie  Scrooge. 
— JH 

Whodunnit?  (SMC  Drama  Society) 
Rating:  V 

This  parody  of  a  parody  goes  half-assed  on 
the  one  element  that  might  have  made  it 
enjoyable — camp.  Writer/director  Andrew 
Pignataro  borrows  every  convention  pos- 
sible from  Clue,  with  characters  like  Profes- 
sor Peach  and  a  suitcase  containing  candle- 
stick, rope,  and  their  usual  companions.  If 
that's  too  unpredictable  for  you,  the  killer's 
identity  is  revealed  minutes  after  he  strikes. 
Since  Whodunnit?  painstakingly  avoids  origi- 
nality and  suspense,  the  production  may  as 
well  have  committed  to  cheesiness,  but  most 
of  the  performances  are  too  bland  to  do  any- 
thing but  let  the  script  speak  for  itself. 
— JH 

To  the  Audience  With  Sincerity 
(Victoria  College  Drama  Society) 
Rating:  VVVv 

This  play  contrasts  its  protagonist's  ability 
to  communicate  with  an  audience  with  his 
inability  to  connect  to  "real"  people.  Peer- 
ing overtop  his  dorm  room  desk  directly  into 
the  pit,  the  shaggy-bearded  Allen  speaks 
with  the  superfluity  of  big  words  and  lack  of 
common  sense  which  tradition  demands  of 
philosophy  students.  However,  it  becomes 
apparent  in  the  following  scenes  with  his 
roommate  and  girlfriends  that  his  search  for 
clarity  is  undermined  by  a  nagging  belief  that 
life  ought  to  be  too  complicated  for  anyone 
to  understand.  An  inviting  set  and  lots  of  af- 
fably crude  humor  help  bring  Allen's  story 
down  to  earth. 
— JH 


The  Man  With  the  Leek  in  His  Cap 
(UTM  Drama  Club) 
Rating:  VVVv 

This  delightful  piece  of  strange  Canadiana  was 
extremely  pleasant  to  watch.  Beginning  around  a 
campfire,  a  narrator  tells  the  story  of  Captain  Daf- 
fyd  ap  Griffith,  feared  pirate  of  the  Canadian  seas, 
whose  most  astonishing  accomplishment  was 
stealing  all  the  wheat  in  Saskatchewan  without 


ever  coming  ashore  from  his  boat.  Filled  with  great 
characterizations,  amazing  feats  of  physical  prow- 
ess during  the  well-choreographed  fight  scenes, 
and  a  surprise  appearance  by  Pierre  Trudeau 
himself,  the  show  makes  the  viewer  want  to  make 
love  in  a  canoe.  While  problems  with  comic  timing 
hampered  the  play,  on  the  whole  it  was  a  timely 
and  well-performed  piece  of  original  theatre. 
—•MM 


Snnart  Food  (UTM  Drama  Club) 
Rating:  VVV 

This  existential  drama,  a  two-hander  excel- 
lently executed  by  Brandon  Gillespie  and 
Hannah  Drew,  with  help  from  a  prop  skele- 
ton, speaks  well  to  a  university  crowd.  What 
are  we  supposed  to  be  doing  with  our  lives? 
The  twenty-something  Florence  doesn't 
know,  and  neither  does  his  skeletal  friend 
Frasier.  Various  elements  of  theatre  of  the 
absurd  and  a  Beckettian  twist  were  enjoyable 
to  watch,  and  the  actors'  vocalizations  were 
impressive.  It  takes  a  lot  to  command  the 
stage  with  nothing  but  a  skeleton  to  rely  on, 
but  they  gave  it  an  admirable  go.  The  physi- 
cal gags  and  over-the-top  acting  took  a  toll  on 
the  viewer,  but  the  performances  were  strong 
and  the  characters  well-defined.  — MM 

The  People  v.  Congressman  Michael 
Campbell  (SMC  Drama  Society) 
Rating:  VVV 

Everyone  loves  some  anti-Americanism  now 
and  again,  and  this  show  has  it  in  droves. 
When  Congressman  Campbell  (R.J.  Hatana- 
ka)  is  accused  of  murdering  one  of  his  aides, 
a  corporate-sponsored  show  trial  ensues. 
Writer/director  Nicholas  Hume  presents  a 
mockery  of  justice  that's  funny  in  a  sketch 
comedy  sort  of  way,  but  drags  on  too  long  at 
times.  Hatanaka  was  wonderful  as  the  gun- 
loving  all-American  politician,  and  the  ac- 
cusations made  to  the  prosecution  of  being 
both  homosexual  and  of  hating  America  were 
all  too  real.  Some  inconsistencies  marred 
the  script — referring  to  the  Congressman  as 
'Senator,'  the  inexplicable  British  accent  of 
the  presiding  judge,  and  the  Southern  accent 
on  William  Howard  Taft  (he  was  from  Ohio). 
Had  the  script  been  tighter,  it  would  have 
been  much  funnier,  but  it  certainly  had  its 
funny  moments  despite. 
—MM 


X 


Nicholas  Hume  accepts  the  Robertson  Davies  Playwriting  Award  for  The  People  v.  Congressman 
Michael  Campbell. 


THE  AWARDS 

President's  Award  for  Best  Production: 
Smart  Food  (UTM  Drama  Club) 

Hart  House  Theatre  Award  for  Best 
Performance:  Brandon  Gillespie,  Smart 
Food  (UTM  Drama  Club) 

Robertson  Davies  Playwriting  Award: 
Nicholas  Hume,  The  People  v.  Congressman 
Michael  Campbell  (UTM  Drama  Club) 

Robert  Gill  Award  for  Best  Direction: 
Andy  Ingram,  The  Man  With  the  Leek  in  His 
Cap  (UTM  Drama  Club) 

lATSE  Award  for  Technical  Achievement: 
Crosses  (UTSC  Drama  Society) 


Short  cuts 

Arts  and  culture  news  from  Toronto  and  around  the  world 


CMW  HITS  TORONTO 

Nearly  every  venue  in  the  city  is  gearing  up  for  Canadian  Music  Week,  the  annual  Cancon 
blitz  that  goes  down  March  11-15.  With  500  bands  performing  over  five  nights,  the  festival  is 
a  must  for  music  lovers,  who  will  pray  for  good  weather  and  ploughed  streets  as  they  take 
in  sets  from  high-profile  imports  like  Bloc  Party  and  The  Ting  Tings.  For  the  more  casual  lis- 
tener, CMW  is  a  weekend-long  crash  course  in  the  Toronto  music  scene,  offering  a  chance  to 
get  acquainted  with  the  most  exciting  local  musicians,  many  of  whom  are  poised  to  break  out. 
The  festival's  full  lineup  is  available  at  cmw.net.  Wristbands  are  $50  and  provide  the  holder 
full  access  to  shows  at  all  50  venues.  Be  sure  to  check  out  our  CMW  preview  in  the  March  12 
issue  of  The  Varsity. 
—ROB  DUFFY 


STEPHEN  COLBERT  VS.  CARL  WILSON 

Toronto  rock  critic  Carl  Wilson,  of  Zoilus.com  and  The  Globe  and  Mail,  got  some  love  from  actor 
James  Franco  on  the  Oscars  red  carpet.  In  conversation  with  MTV  News,  Franco  recommended 
the  local  writer's  33  1/3  dissection  of  Celine  Dion's  Let's  Talk  About  Love,  deeming  it  "a  real  investi- 
gation into  what  constitutes  taste  and  why  we  like  some  things  over  others."  Curious  and  curiouser, 
Wilson  will  appear  on  The  Colbert  Report  this  Wednesday,  March  4th  to  discuss  his  newfound  pop 
cult  status  and  defense  of  the  Quebegois  icon.  Wanna  get  in  on  the  action?  Celebrate  with  your 
fellow  Torontopians  at  the  official  Wilson  watch  party,  Wednesday,  March  4th,  at  The  Pilot  (22 
Cumberland  Street),  with  performances  by  Laura  Barrett,  Sean  Dixon,  a.a.  Rawlings,  and  DJ  Brian 
Joseph  Davis,  starting  9  p.m.  Let's  talk  about  Carl! 
—CHANDLER  LEVACK 
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Child  Stars 


Kids  take  over  the  stage  in  Belgian  production 
That  Night  Follows  Day 


NAOMI  SKWARNA 

Varsity  Staff 

hat  Night  Follows  Day  is  the  qui- 
etly impressive  import  at  the  Flecic 
Dance  Theatre  (World  Stage)  that 
finished  its  limited  run  on  Saturday 
night.  Created  by  British  theatre- 
maker  Tim  Etchells  for  the  Bel- 
gian theatre  company  Campo,  the 
70-minute  piece  features  a  group 
of  Flemish  children  aged  8-12.  The 
most  interesting  aspect  of  That 
Night  Follows  Day  is  the  opportuni- 
ty to  see  children  onstage  without 
the  physical  presence  of  adults. 
This  unique  performance  holds  a 
mirror  up  to  the  ways  in  which  kids 
are  initiated  (whether  they  want  to 
or  not)  into  the  educated,  "adult" 
world,  and  the  different  ways  they 
absorb  the  information  doled  out 
by  grown-ups. 

Structured  mostly  as  a  choral 
piece  with  interspersed  mono- 
logues, the  kids  mark  out  all  the 
things  "we"  (be  it  parents  or  any 
controlling  authority  figures)  have 
foisted  onto  them.  Some  of  it  is 
expressed  in  a  bemused  or  disaf- 
fected way,  other  times  with  bitter- 
ness and  irony.  Just  as  often,  the 
statements  are  weighted  with  love. 


or  the  simple  ingenuousness  that 
children  possess  so  easily. 

The  stage  design  is  modeled 
after  a  school  gymnasium,  with 
coloured  lines  on  the  floors  and  a 
wooden  climbing  apparatus  near 
the  back,  upon  which  characters 
climb  to  watch  the  action  down- 
stage. 

Etchells'  text  is  at  its  most  amus- 
ingly self-reflexive  when  one  of 
the  littlest  of  the  kids  exclaims, 
"You're  partisan  with  your  affec- 
tions." It's  in  instances  like  these — 
where  the  performance  draws  at- 
tention to  itself — that  the  subtext 
shifts.  If  speaking  directly  to  the 
audience  is  a  statement  of  the  chil- 
dren's power  or  agency,  what  does 
it  mean  to  consider  that  the  dia- 
logue has  been  written  by  an  adult 
theatre  artist?  To  produce  the  pre- 
cision required  for  this  type  of  per- 
formance, these  kids  must  have 
gone  through  hours  of  rehearsal 
to  prepare  for  public  viewing. 

As  critical  as  the  text  is,  there's 
another  less  didactic  message  un- 
der the  surface,  which  suggests 
that  the  regulation  and  instruc- 
tion by  parents  is  a  necessary  evil 
within  the  complicated  process  of 
growing  up.  The  conflict  between 


content  and  execution  is  what 
makes  That  Night  Follows  Day  so 
rewarding  to  think  about,  even  if  it 
drags  during  the  longer,  unbroken 
sections  of  speech. 

Additionally,  it's  a  challenge  for 
the  viewer  to  pick  up  every  nuance 
of  statement  with  eyes  drifting  back 
and  forth  between  the  children 
speaking  and  the  English  subtitles 
projected  above  the  stage.  In  some 
cases,  it's  difficult  to  register  the 
tones  of  voice,  and  in  trying  to  read 
the  English,  many  of  the  physical 
cues  are  overlooked.  But  perhaps 
that's  another  way  of  defamiliariz- 
ing  the  adult  audience — putting  us 
in  the  position  where  we  don't  com- 
pletely know  what  the  children  are 
saying  makes  us  further  aware  of 
our  own  limitations  of  understand- 
ing. The  show's  quieter  moments 
offer  respite,  as  well  as  an  oppor- 
tunity to  watch  the  kids  in  a  more 
uninhibited  state. 

Slightly  sad,  but  mostly  contem- 
plative in  its  tone.  That  Night  Fol- 
lows Day  offers  wonderful  insight 
into  the  minds  and  feelings  of  chil- 
dren, not  to  mention  the  opportu- 
nity to  see  a  group  of  incredibly  tal- 
ented kids  deliver  a  quickly-paced 
performance  to  a  foreign  audience. 


■  Anagram  (pictured)  along  with  local  acts  Bush  League,  Katie  Stelmanis,  and  Animal  Monster,  played  Cinecycle  (129 

■  Spadina  Avenue)  Saturday  night  to  benefit  a  new  art  space  called  Jamie's  Area  (193  Augusta)  in  Kensington  Market. 
H    The  space  is  curated  by  U  of  T  student  Bonny  Poon,  and  its  first  event,  entitled  "New  Toronto  Feelings,"  opens 


»  ^^^^^ 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 


IVAL 

March  9-14,  2009  I  innis  Town  Hall 


Monday,  March  9 


7:00PI\/1 1  The  Super  8  Circus 
8:30PM  1  Open  Call  Shorts  I 

10:00PM  I  Opening  Night  Party  -  Duke  of  York 


Tuesday,  March  10 


7:00PM  I  Dishonour  Defied 

8:30PM  I  Amal 


Wednesday,  March  11 


7:00PM  I  International  Super  8  Program 
8:30PM  I  Rapport  Report:  the  possibilities 
of  community 


Thursday,  March  12 


7:00PM  I  Open  Call  Shorts  II 
8:30PM  I  Edgecodes:  The  Art  of  Motion 
Picture  Editing 


Friday,  March  13 


7:00PM  1  The  Shitty  Film  Contest 

i  Spotlight  on  Cinema  Stories 
7:45PM  I  Hardcore  Logo 


Saturday,  March  14 


7:00PM  I  Hart  House  Film  Board  Gala,  Part  1 
8:30PM  1  Hart  House  Film  Board  Gala,  Part  2 
10:00PM  I  Closing  Reception  and  Awards 
Ceremony  -  Hart  House 


www.uoftfilmfest.ca 


BOX  OFFICE 


My  Coot)  Fun. 


ClUT  HSS"''" 

895FM  muna 


a?t'varsity.ca  hmhmfilmboard 
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VARSITY  ARTS  &  ENTERTAINMENT 


arts@thevarsity.ca 


Mar.  6-14,  2009 

By  Tom  Stoppard  f 
Directed  by  Jeremy  Hutton 

www.harthousetheatre.ca 

Week  One:  Fri  &  Sat  8:00pm 

Week  Two:  Wed  to  Sat  8:00pm  &  Sat  2:00pm 

Adults  -  $20,  Students  &  Seniors  -  $12 

Hart  House  Theatre's  first  100%  U  ofTStuder)t  Cast 


Upcoming  Hart  House  Theatre 
08/09  Productions: 


March  27-28, 2009 


BUN    MON    TUE  WED   THU    FRI  SAT 

^23^5  U  of  T  FESTIVAL  OF  DANCE 

8        9  10 

16       17      18      19      20  21 

I2       23       24  25      26      27  ^ 
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ID 


Insurance 


Meloche  Monnex 


BOX  OFFICE 

r 


uofttix.ca 

..978-8849 


Jolly  Good  Fun. 
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Psychology  of  zombies 

Bruce  McDonald's  film  Pontypoolls  a  chilling 
take  on  the  undead 


WILL  SLOAN 

Film  Critic 

Canadian  filmmaker  Bruce  McDonald's  newest 
work,  Pontypool,  is  recklessly  audacious — it's  a 
horror  film  that  not  only  accepts  the  drawbacks 
of  its  low  budget,  but  practically  revels  in  them, 
shamelessly  flaunting  its  limitations. 

The  plot:  Grant  Mazzy  (Stephen  McHattie), 
a  folksy  morning  radio  host  in  a  small  Ontario 
town,  learns  of  a  riot  taking  place  down  the  street 
during  airtime.  The  riot  expands  over  the  course 
of  the  morning,  growing  violent,  and  it's  soon  re- 
ported that  the  rioters  are  chanting  bizarre  man- 
tras and  exhibiting  zombie-like  behaviour. 

This  claustrophobic  film  crackles  with  energy, 
steadily  building  a  sense  of  dread  through  pan- 
icked phone  calls  and  hearsay.  Pontypool  also 
has  the  audacity  to  risk  being  uncool,  jumping 
between  irony  and  earnestness  with  a  frequen- 
cy that  might  confuse  mainstream  audiences. 
Consider  Dr  Mendez,  a  goofy  psychiatrist  with  a 
Freudian  accent  who  enters  the  picture  through 
an  unbelievable  contrivance  at  the  halfway  point, 
giving  a  scientific  explanation  so  outrageous  that 
I  can't  do  it  justice.  Mazzy  then  takes  the  justifi- 
cation in  an  even  more  inscine  direction. 

Meeting  McDonald  for  an  interview,  1  ask  if 
"zombie  movie"  is  even  an  accurate  description 
of  the  film,  considering  the  unusual  source  of 
the  plague.  "It's  one  of  those  tags  that  just  sort 
of  sticks  to  it,"  says  McDonald.  "Because,  techni- 
cally, they're  not  really  zombies — because  zom- 
bies are  the  undead.  And  in  a  way,  it's  more  like 
a  sci-fi  movie  or. .  .a  dark  romance,  or  something. 
Know  what  I  mean? " 

Sort  of.  McDonald's  fragmented  explanation 
hints  at  how  the  film  flaunts  genre  conventions. 
"Somehow  in  the  press,"  he  continues, "  [zombie] 
is  a  word  that  kinda  keeps  floating  around,  and 
we're  like,  'Well. . .  1  guess.'  It's  not  a  Western  or  a 
space  movie  or  a  superhero  movie." 

At  age  49,  McDonald  is  short  and  portly, 
perpetually  outfitted  with  a  cowboy  hat  and 
stubble-beard.  With  his  casual  mannerisms  and 
appearance,  he's  the  type  of  guy  1  would  expect 
to  encounter  panning  for  gold  in  an  old-timey 
western  town.  In  addition  to  his  lengthy  resume 


of  TV  credits  as  a  director-for-hire,  McDonald 
has  established  himself  as  one  of  Canada's  most 
vibrant  and  exciting  contemporary  filmmakers, 
with  cult  hits  Hard  Core  Logo  and  The  Tracey 
Fragments  among  his  credits. 

Aside  from  a  brief  scene  at  the  beginning,  the 
entirety  of  Pontypool  is  set  within  the  confines 
of  the  radio  studio,  with  apocalyptic  informa- 
tion gradually  creeping  in.  1  tell  McDonald  that 
the  atmosphere  of  dread  and  uncertainty  in  a 
media  setting  reminds  me  of  9/11,  a  compari- 
son he  accepts.  "It's  that  modern  condition: 
you're  in  a  room,  you're  receiving  information 
through  your  telephone,  computer,  TV.  But 
you're  not  really  experiencing  what's  going 
on — you're  just  relying  on  the  reach  of  who- 
ever is  sending  you  the  information." 

The  film  also  bears  a  resemblance  to  Orson 
Welles'  seminal  War  of  the  Worlds  radio  broad- 
cast, which,  masquerading  as  a  news  broad- 
cast, sent  the  U.S.  into  a  panic  with  gradual 
reports  of  an  alien  apocalypse.  "1  remember 
on  late-night  radio  hearing  bits  and  pieces  of 
that,"  says  McDonald.  "It's  such  a  smart  and 
cool  idea — it's  an  audio  experience.  You're  riv- 
eted, but  you're  seeing  nothing." 

In  fact,  Pontypool,  based  on  a  book  by  Tony 
Burgess,  was  originally  commissioned  as  a  ra- 
dio drama  for  the  CBC,  and  drew  some  of  its 
inspiration  from  the  Welles  broadcast.  "That's 
why  radio  dramas  were  so  popular  before  tele- 
vision. It  was  like  sitting  around  the  campfire 
hearing  stories." 

I  take  a  risk  by  telling  McDonald  that  I  think 
Pontypool  straddles  the  line  between  horror  and 
camp,  pointing  in  particular  to  the  outlandishly 
cliched  Dr  Mendez.  "Yeah!"  he  shouts  enthusias- 
tically. "It's  quite  funny,  'cause  we  wanted  a  guy 
with  a  strange  accent  that  wasn't  French  or  Ger- 
man but  just  something  like,  'Where  is  this  guy 
from?'  It's  hard  to  always  know  if  it's  successful 
or  not,  but  we  liked  that  he  was  eccentric  and 
odd  and  kinda  funny,  and  [the  audience  is]  like, 
'Who  the  fuck  is  this  guy?'" 

Pontypool  will  premiere  atlnnis  Town  Hall 
(2  Sussex  Avenue)  on  March  2  at  7p.m. 
It  opens  in  Toronto  on  March  6. 
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Varsity  Blues  defeat  Queen's,  remain  kings 

Men's  basketball  team  win  first-round  of  the  OUA  playoffs,  but  fall  to  Ottawa  in  quarter-final 


CHARLES  TRAPUNSKI  &  ERIK  P.  BARKEL 

The  Varsity  Blues  men's  basketball  team  is 
aware  of  its  environment.  In  their  final  home 
game  of  the  season,  a  63-48  victory  over  the 
Queen's  Golden  Gaels,  homecourt  advantage 
was  key. 

The  team  trounced  Ryerson  in  their  final 
regular  season  game,  reaching  triple  digits  in 
scoring,  a  rarity  in  OUA  competition.  As  the 
Blues  had  already  clinched  third  place  going 
into  the  Ryerson  game,  their  match  against  the 
pesky  Gaels  was  greatly  anticipated.  Most  of 
the  Blues  players  shaved  their  hair  into  faux- 
hawks,  or  "Bluehawks"  of  various  lengths,  in 
a  spirit  of  team  unity.  Their  shorn  locks  stood 
in  contrast  to  the  Gaels  players,  most  of  whom 
sported  flowing  blond  hair. 

While  the  Blues  were  dressed  to  impress, 
they  started  the  game  slightly  frantic.  The 
visitors  brought  a  physical  game  with  an  up- 
tempo style  that  the  Blues  seemed  anxious  to 
copy.  Blues  head  coach,  Mike  Katz,  who  was 
generous  in  his  praise  for  Queen's,  was  disap- 
pointed with  his  team's  first-half  effort.  The 
Gaels  didn't  possess  the  talent  of  the  Blues,  but 
were  exceptional  at  moving  the  ball  around, 
even  though  they  did  not  always  convert  their 
opportunities.  Queen's  also  featured  a  deep 
bench,  and  a  constant  rotation,  while  the  Blues 
mainly  stuck  to  their  top  seven  players. 

The  first  half  was  something  of  astalemate,  as 
both  teams  put  up  a  very  low  number  of  points, 
astonishing  for  a  Blues  team  that  scored  at  will 
against  Ryerson.  More  amazing  is  that  Queen's 
held  a  slight  edge  in  rebounding,  which  is  one 
of  the  Blues  greatest  strengths. 

An  expected  strength  worked  against  the 
Blues:  a  large  crowd  showed  up  to  support 
the  home  team,  but  remained  fairly  quiet.  This 


was  despite  the  presence  of  the  cheerleading 
squad,  an  engineer  band  that  blasted  wacky 
songs  throughout  the  Athletic  Centre,  and  the 
general  misuse  of  a  loudspeaker. 

The  mood  was  soured  by  the  U  of  T  women's 
basketball  team,  which  had  just  gone  down  to 
a  stunning  defeat,  despite  a  valiant  effort.  The 
gym  smelled  like  tears  and  deodorant.  The 
men's  team  seemed  anxious  to  get  the  crowd 
into  the  game  early,  but  in  doing  so,  they 
compromised  their  style,  appearing  listless 
at  times,  especially  in  the  second  quarter.  It 
didn't  help  that  players  from  the  women's  team 
would  occasionally  wander  into  the  stands,  re- 
vealing long  faces  and  sad  eyes. 

The  men's  team,  who  had  watched  the  end 
of  the  earlier  game  from  the  sidelines,  seemed 
intent  to  wash  away  the  memories  of  the  bitter 
defeat.  Once  forward  Ahmed  Nazmi  knocked 
down  a  critical  three-pointer  at  the  start  of  the 
second  half,  the  sense  of  momentum  clearly 
shifted.  Nazmi  waved  his  hands  in  a  motion 
that  suggested  "on  your  feet,"  and  the  crowd 
responded,  many  actually  standing  up.  Shock- 
waves erupted  throughout  the  stands.  "1  was 
just  praying  it  would  go  in,  so  1  could  turn  to 
the  crowd  and  give  them  something,"  said  Naz- 
mi of  the  shot.  "The  crowd  just  gave  us  what 
we  needed,  and  we  went  on  from  there  for  a 
couple  of  baskets". 

Nazmi  had  knocked  down  his  only  three 
shots  of  the  first  half,  lay-ups  from  in  close. 
Nazmi  admitted  that  he  prefers  outside  shots, 
and  had  the  bold  idea  to  launch  a  three- 
pointer.  "I  really  try  and  keep  an  eye  out  for 
the  crowd.  The  crowd  is,  1  think,  after  the  five 
players  on  the  court,  the  most  important  fac- 
tor. This  is  why  home  advantage  is  so  big  for 
us,"  he  revealed. 

On  the  next  trip  down  the  floor,  Nazmi  at- 


tempted a  behind-the-back  shot  that  just 
glanced  off  the  rim.  The  crowd  gasped  with 
excitement  as  the  team  managed  to  score  on 
a  putback.  "[I  try]  anything  that  can  get  the 
crowd  revved  up  and  get  them  involved  [...] 
They  are  a  beautiful  crowd,  they  come  right 
back  with  that  enthusiasm,  and  that  gets  us 
going.  This  is  why  I  love  playing  at  U  of  T,"  con- 
cluded Nazmi. 

From  that  moment  on,  the  game  was  trans- 
formed, and  the  Blues  started  to  maneuver  the 
court  with  a  newfound  sense  of  confidence. 
They  held  the  lead  for  the  rest  of  the  game.  "I 
thought  we  did  a  good  job  in  the  second  half, 
rebounding  and  catching  the  ball,  and  pretty 
much  ran  our  offence,"  said  head  coach  Katz. 
"Our  guys  have  been  good  all  year  enough  to 
win." 

Two  Blues  players  reached  double  digits  in 
both  points  and  rebounds  against  the  Gaels. 
One  was  sharpshooter  Ahmed  Nazmi,  who 
while  battling  a  cold  all  day,  quietly  and  effi- 
ciently added  11  rebounds  to  go  along  with  his 
14  points. 

The  other  player  to  score  a  double-double 
was  Nick  Snow,  earning  the  Blues  player  of  the 
game  title  with  a  whopping  15  rebounds,  to  go 
along  with  his  11  points.  After  the  game,  Snow 
was  drenched  with  sweat  from  his  effort,  but 
beamed  from  ear  to  ear,  elated  from  the  victo- 
ry. Though  the  always  humble  Snow  was  quick 
to  praise  his  guards  for  their  clutch  shots,  of- 
ten it  was  Snow's  battle  for  the  rebound  that 
led  to  his  teammates'  second  chance  points. 
Snow  talked  about  the  difficulty  of  putting 
shots  up  from  inside,  and  battling  hard  for  re- 
bounds. He  clearly  had  the  advantage  of  extra 
practice  time  during  reading  week,  when  the 
coach  stressed  the  value  of  fundamentals. 
"It  has  been  a  point  of  emphasis  we've  had 


the  last  couple  of  weeks — rebounding,  espe- 
cially offensive  boards,  second  chances,  easy 
points,"  said  Snow. 

Nazmi  and  Snow  were  especially  needed 
because  the  Blues'  leading  scorers,  dynamic 
duo  and  potent  one-two  punch  Rob  Paris  and 
Nick  Magelas,  did  not  have  their  typical  shoot- 
ing games.  Both  aggressive  players  dictated 
the  flow  of  the  offence.  They  managed  to  find 
open  looks  for  their  teammates,  and  clearly 
outclassed  their  opponents  while  the  Blues 
played  on.  As  the  Blues  started  to  make  their 
shots,  and  even  for  the  shots  that  they  missed, 
they  grabbed  the  offensive  rebounds.  They 
would  often  rip  the  ball  right  out  of  the  hands 
of  Queen's  defenders,  and  go  to  the  net  with- 
out hesitation. 

The  Blues  changed  their  style  in  the  sec- 
ond half,  using  their  talented  guards  to  dis- 
tribute the  ball,  rather  than  trying  to  put  up 
long-range  shots.  The  Blues  started  to  execute 
their  set  plays  to  great  effect,  and  stopped  try- 
ing to  keep  pace  with  Queen's  running  game. 
Reserve  point  guard  Anthony  DeGiorgio  over- 
came a  rough  start,  shooting  some  clutch-free 
throws  in  the  third  quarter,  essentially  putting 
the  game  to  bed. 

The  Blues  are  a  team  that  clearly  plays  with 
a  sense  of  purpose.  The  coach  stresses  funda- 
mentals, keeping  the  game  simple,  focusing  on 
rebounding,  execution,  and  defensive  inten- 
sity. The  squad  is  resilient.  They  stick  to  their 
plan,  and  if  that  is  not  working,  they  find  a  new 
way  to  attack  their  opponents,  and  exploit 
their  weaknesses.  They  show  great  tenacity, 
and  revel  in  their  roles  as  hard  workers  and 
crowd  pleasers.  Though  they  lost  the  quarter- 
final to  the  Gee-Gees  on  Saturday  in  Ottawa 
(96-81),  the  Blues  are  always  in  it  to  win  it,  and 
greatly  appreciate  the  support  of  their  fans. 
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Blues  bounced  from  playoffs 

Women's  basketball  team's  season  comes  to 
an  end  with  a  heartbreaking  loss  to  Ottawa 


GRACE IM 

Varsity  Staff 


Blues  guard  Sherri  Pierce  gets  in  the  face  of  the  Ottawa  defence.  While  Pierce  tallied  an 
impressive  seven  points  in  the  final  minute  of  play,  it  wasn't  enough  to  propel  the  Blues 
past  Ottawa. 


They  were  the  top-seeded  team  in  the  Eastern 
Conference  of  women's  OUA  basketball,  riding 
a  14-game  win  streak  that  dated  back  to  Nov. 
29,  2008.  They  were  a  confident  and  experi- 
enced group,  strengthened  by  their  leader- 
ship and  emboldened  by  their  talent. 

That  confidence  was  dashed  on  Feb.  25, 
when  the  Blues  hosted  the  Ottawa  Gee-Gees 
at  the  Athletic  Centre  Sports  Gym  in  a  single- 
elimination  playoff  battle  for  OUA  Eastern  Con- 
ference supremacy.  But  far  from  playing  like  a 
top-seeded  team,  the  Blues  played  what  was 
perhaps  their  worst  game  of  the  year  in  their 
most  important  match  as  they  were  steam- 
rolled  68-55,  losing  for  the  first  time  2009  in 
what  became  their  last  game  of  the  season. 

"Ottawa  came  in  and  basically  beat  us  up 
on  our  home  court,"  said  head  coach  Michele 
Belanger,  her  voice  tinged  with  the  disap- 
pointment of  a  lost  opportunity. 

It  was  an  uphill  battle  from  the  beginning. 
Struggling  with  their  shots  and  consistency, 
they  opened  the  game  with  a  terrible  first 
quarter.  Costly  turnovers  in  both  zones  and 
poor  decision-making  by  the  Blues  allowed 
the  Lady  Gees  to  scorch  them  to  a  17-9  lead 
in  the  first.  It  was  the  first  time  an  opponent 
has  succeeded  in  limiting  the  Blues  offence  to 
only  single-digit  points  in  a  quarter  this  sea- 
son. The  Lady  Gees  employed  a  strangling 
zone  defence  and  a  swift  transition  game  that 
left  the  Blues  running  around  offensively  and 
defensively. 

Only  after  the  Lady  Gees  extended  their 
lead  by  as  many  as  15  points  in  the  second 
did  the  Blues  slowly  wake  from  their  stupor. 
Sparked  by  fourth-year  guard  Jessica  Hiew's 
three-pointer  at  the  eight-minute  mark  of 
the  second,  the  game  opened  up  as  they 
roared  with  a  12-4  run  to  finish  the  first  half 
down  28-21. 

A  back-and-forth  affair  in  the  third  quarter 
saw  the  Blues  play  tougher  in  the  paint  and 


smarter  in  team  positioning.  This  cut  the  Lady 
Gees  lead  to  42-37  and  within  five  points  to 
start  the  fourth  quarter.  The  game  was  still  in 
hand  and  a  victory  still  possible. 

But  whether  it  was  the  nerves  of  having 
to  battle  from  behind,  or  the  aggressiveness 
of  the  Lady  Gees,  the  Blues  fell  apart  at  the 
seams  in  the  final  quarter.  They  first  lost  the 
on-court  battles  before  losing  their  on-court 
composure. 

"We  fell  apart,"  explained  Belanger.  "They 
just  fell  apart.  We  didn't  close  out  well,  put 
them  on  the  foul  line  and  they  started  making 
their  foul  shots.  And  they  got  a  lot  of  shots  in 
the  second  half." 

Of  the  27  free-throw  attempts  made  by  the 
Lady  Gees,  who  have  been  brilliant  from  the 
line  with  a  free-throw  percentage  of  88.9  per 
cent,  23  of  them  came  in  the  second  half.  The 
Blues  by  contrast  shot  only  58.3  per  cent  or 
14-for-24  from  the  free-throw  line,  a  costly  sta- 
tistic that  proved  to  be  the  Blues  undoing. 

"They  shot  the  ball  well  from  the  foul  line," 
said  Belanger.  "We  didn't  shoot  the  ball  well 
from  the  foul  line.  We  didn't  shoot  the  ball 
well,  period.  Not  sure  what  that's  from,  it's 
certainly  more  a  personal  thing  than  a  mental 
thing.  We  were  offensively  out-of-synch." 

The  better  team  won  the  game.  Ottawa  out- 
played, outsmarted,  and  outlasted  Toronto, 
superior  to  the  Blues  in  nearly  every  major 
category  and  aspect  of  the  game.  They  suc- 
ceeded in  containing  Toronto's  OUA  All-Stars 
in  fourth-year  Alaine  Hutton  and  third-year 
Nicki  Schutz,  as  they  struggled  against  their 
shots.  They  combined  for  only  15  points  in 
the  game,  a  number  well  below  their  regular 
season  average  and  arguably  their  worst  per- 
formance of  the  year,  a  bitter  and  crushing 
ending  to  a  solid  year  of  women's  basketball 
at  U  of  T 

"Overall,  I'm  pretty  pleased  [with  the  sea- 
son]," said  Belanger  with  a  last  smile.  "They 
amounted  to  a  lot.  We  just  ended  up  falling 
apart  and  it's  just  unfortunate  it  had  to  hap- 
pen in  this  game." 


Dry  Ice 

Men's  hockey  team  lose  OUA  quarter-final  series  to  McGill 


GORDON  ANDERSON 


Inconsistency  for  the  Blues  is  like  a  bad 
penny,  it  keeps  turning  up. 

In  the  first  and  third  period,  Toronto 
matched  McGill  in  intensity,  speed,  and 
physical  play.  The  middle  stanza  was  their 
undoing  in  a  season  that  ended  too  soon  for 
the  Blues. 

The  Redmen  took  full  advantage  of  To- 
ronto's lack  of  focus  as  they  scored  three 
second-period  goals  en  route  to  a  6-3  se- 
ries-clinching win  at  Varsity  Arena  on  Sat- 
urday night. 

"We  held  the  play  for  a  good  portion  of 
the  game  but  silly  mistakes  got  the  best 
of  us,"  said  Blues  forward  Joel  Lenius.  "1 
thought  we  played  a  good  40  minutes  but 
it's  the  other  20  minutes,  where  we  didn't 
play  our  best,  that  kind  of  caught  up  to  us." 

McGill  had  the  upper  hand  in  the  battle 
of  special  teams.  In  game  one,  of  the  best  of 
three,  the  Redmen  scored  three  power-play 
goals  in  a  3-2  win  last  Wednesday  night. 

On  Saturday,  the  visitors  converted  on 
two  of  five  power  plays  while  the  Blues 
went  scoreless  in  seven  opportunities. 

"We  had  a  really  good  year  as  far  as  pen- 
alty-killing went,"  said  Toronto  head  coach 
Darren  Lowe.  "When  you  get  to  this  part 
of  the  season,  it's  special  teams  that  win 
and  lose  games  for  you  and  unfortunately, 
we  didn't  do  as  good  a  job  on  our  penalty- 


killing  or  our  power  play  [...]  and  that's  the 
difference  in  the  hockey  game." 

The  winning  goal  came  on  the  power 
play  at  6:50  of  the  second  period  when  Eric 
L'ltalien  jammed  a  rebound  through  the 
legs  of  Blues  goalie  Russ  Brownell. 

The  Redmen  opened  the  scoring  at  3:41 
of  the  first  period  when  Andrew  Wright 
beat  Brownell  with  a  wrist  shot  that  hit  the 
right  post  and  went  in. 

Blues  rookie  Byron  Elliot  had  a  chance  to 
tie  the  game  three  minutes  later.  He  inter- 
cepted a  McGill  pass  in  the  slot  but  couldn't 
finish. 

The  Redmen  made  it  2-0  at  12:43  when 
Guillaume  Doucet  found  himself  alone  in 
the  goal  crease.  A  pass  squeaked  between 
Brownell's  legs  and  the  right  post  as  Doucet 
tapped  the  puck  into  the  empty  net. 

Toronto  responded  with  desperation,  as 
Elliot  scored  a  much-needed  goal  at  14:32 
to  cut  the  lead  to  2-1. 

Andre  Picard-Hooper  and  Marko  Kova- 
cevic  also  scored  for  the  Redmen  in  the 
middle  stanza. 

Brownell  allowed  three  goals  on  nine 
shots,  as  Lowe  yanked  him  at  the  end  of  the 
second  in  favour  of  Andrew  Martin. 

"I'm  sure  [Brownell]  might  have  been  a 
little  tense  coming  home  down  a  game," 
Lowe  said.  "Sometimes  it  just  doesn't  go 
your  way  [...]  I  can't  say  enough  about  the 

CONTINUED  ON  NEXT  PAGE 
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way  he  played  for  us  this  year. 
He  was  fabulous." 

Goals  by  Sean  Fontyn,  in  the 
last  minute  of  the  second  and 
Claudio  Cowdrey,  early  in  the 
third  made  the  score  5-3. 

The  Blues  thought  they  nar- 
rowed the  game  to  5-4  with  15 
minutes  remaining  when  the 
puck  appeared  to  cross  the  line, 
but  the  referee  waived  it  off. 

"For  sure  the  puck  was  in  the 
net,"  Lenius  said.  "The  puck 
bounced  off  the  goalie's  glove 
and  I  pushed  it  in  over  the  line." 

The  Blues  pressed  the  issue, 
but  McGill  goalie  Kevin  Desfoss- 
es  made  some  big  saves,  includ- 
ing a  right  leg  stop  on  a  break- 
away for  Toronto  forward  Joe 
Rand  with  1:40  left  in  the  third. 

"[Desfosses]  joined  us  at 
Christmas  time  and  he  has  giv- 
en us  some  stability  in  the  net," 
said  McGill  head  coach  Martin 
Raymond.  "Having  him  down  the 
stretch  has  helped  as  we  keep 
going  [to  the  next  round]."  Des- 
fosses stopped  23  for  the  win. 

The  Blues  pulled  their  goalie 
with  1:29  remaining,  but  it  was 
too  little  too  late. 

Vincent  Lambert  iced  the 
game  with  an  empty  netter. 

"The  guys  really  battled  hard 
in  the  third  period,"  Brownell 
said.  "Our  guys  never  quit. 
That's  one  thing  that  character- 
izes our  team:  the  guys  never 
give  up." 


THE 


PUMP 


BETTER  RIBS 
BETTER  WINGS 
BETTER  PRICES 


•  Sunday  Nite  Vz  Price  Nachos 

•  Monday  Nite  V2  Price  Wings 

•  Tuesday  Nite  Vz  Price  Pizzas 

•  Wednesday  Nite  Vz  Price  Pastas 

•  Thursday  Nite  Resti  Mussels 
$4.25/lb  Choice  of  2  delicious  sauces 

Weelond  Bmncil  11am-3pm 


410  BLOORST.W. 

(at  Brunswick) 

416-927-7337 


Teach  English 
Overseas 


TESOL/TESL  Teacher  Training 
Certification  Courses 

■  Intensive  60-Honr  Program 

•  Classroom  Management  Techniques 

■  Detailed  Lesson  Planning 

•  ESL  SIdlls  Development 

•  Comprehensive  Teaching  Materials 

•  Interactive  Teaching  Practicum 

•  Internationally  Recognized  Certiflcate 

•  Teacher  Placement  Service 

•  Money  Back  Qnarantee  Included 

•  Thousands  of  Satisfied  Students 


OXFORD  SEMINARS 

416-924-3240/1-800-269-6719 

www.oxfordseminars.ca 


CLASSIFIEDS 


HELP  WANTED 


CASH  PAID-OUT  DAILY! 

$12/hr+bonuses  for  experienced  can- 
vassers (part-time)  to  support  Special 
Olympics  Ontario.  Fluent  English  essen- 
tial.Vehicle  owners  required.  Franz  416- 
578-9428 

SUMMER  CAMP 

Swim  Director,  Activity  Heads&  instructors 
for:  Waterski,  Tennis,  Rock  Wall-Climbing, 
X-treme  in-line  Skatepark,  Windsurf, 
Sail,  Canoe,  Kayak,  Football,  Basketball, 
Aerobics,  Archery,  Arts  &  Crafts,  Pottery, 
Beads/jewellery,  Nursing  students  (3rd  + 
4th  yr.)  to  assist  camp  dr.,  1  hr.  north  of 
Montreal  camp@mishmarcom 


FOR  SALi 


VINYL  RECORDS  &  CDs 

High  quality,  hand-picked  selec- 
tion. Major  &  minor  musical  genres. 
We  buy  and  sell.  3  minutes  S  of  College 
&  St.  George,  18  Baldwin.  416-979-2822. 
Around  Again  Records. 


SERVICE^ 


ESSAY  RESEARCH  AND  ASSISTANCE 

Any  subject  A  to  Z.  Highly  qualified 
graduates  will  help.  1  (888)  345-8295, 
customessaycom 


TORONTOACTING  SCENE 
STUDY  CLASS 

Monday  Nights,  7-lOpm.  March  Special  - 
$100.  Begins  March  9th. 
torontoacting@hotmail.com 
web.mac.com/stevenholmberg 
416-795-3770 


TUTORING 


MATH,  STATS,  AND  SCIENCE  TUTOR 
AVAILABLE 

All  first  and  second  year  courses,  includ- 
ing organic  chemistry  and  statistics.  Ask 
about  our  downtown  satellite  office. 
www.mostly-math.com  416-502-1717 


MCAT,  TOEFL,  lELTS,  GRE 
AND  GMAT  TUTORING 

No  minimum  hours  to  sign  up  for,  pay-as- 
you-go  system,  resources  supplied. 
www.mostly-math.com  416-502-1717 

TUTOR,  35  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE 

Specializing  in  ECO  220,  CHM  139,  247, 
MATH  135, 136.  Past  tests  and  exams  with 
solutions  available  for  practice.  DON'T 
WAIT!  GET  HELP  NOW!  (416)  785-8898. 


ACNE  TREATMEflf 


STOP  ACNE.  VISIT  COVERED  BY  OHIP 

Treatment  provided  by  medical  doc- 
tors. There  IS  a  solution!  HealthWorks 
Medical  Centre  in  Yorkville.  24  Bel- 
lair  St,  3rd  Floor.  @  Bay  Subway  stop. 
www.hworks.ca/yorkville  (416)  962-7546 


VARSITY  CLASSIFIEDS  cost  $12.00  for  twenty-five  words.  $0.25  for  each  additional  word.  Rates  include  one  line  of  bold  type  for  the  ad  header. 
No  copy  changes  after  submission.  Submit  ads  by  email,  mail  or  phone.  Ads  must  be  submitted  at  least  four  days  prior  to  publication. 
Varsity  Classifieds,  21  Sussex  Ave,  Suite  #306,  Toronto,  ON,  IVI5S 1J6.  Call  416-946-7604  or  email  ads@thevarsity.ca. 


^EAT  CAREER 


Sheridan  Graduate 
Certificate  Programs 

are  intensive,  applied  and 
will  make  you  irresistible  to 
potential  employers,  even  in 
a  tough  job  market. 

Get  your  competitive 
edge  in  just  one  year! 


Choose  from  over 
20  programs  in: 

■  Business 

■  Film,  Jourrialism 

&  Communications 

■  Education 

■  Engineering  & 
Manufacturing  Sciences 

■  Information  & 
Communication  Technology 

■  Public  Safety 

-  Visual  Arts  &  Design 


"^7 

Sheridan 


Book  a 
campus  tour 
today! 

tours.sheridaninstitute.ca 


r  more  information  and  to  apply: 
tp://oneyear.sheridaninstitute.c% 
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MONDAY      TUESDAY    WEDNESDAY  THURSDAY 


SNEAK  PREVIEW: 
PONTYPOOL 

Canadian  science  fiction 
film  centres  on  a  virus 
spreading  through  the 
English  language,  turning 
people  into  cannibalistic 
"conversationalists". 

•  7  to  9  p.m.  Free! 

•  Innis  Town  Hall 
(2  Sussex  Avenue) 

•  cinssu.ca 

MONEY  201 
FOR  RECENT 
GRADUATES 

Need  some  financial 
advice?  Join  Toronto 
Sfar business  columnist 
Ellen  Roseman  for 
a  talk  on  financial 
planning  and 
investments. 

•  6:30  to  8  p.m. 
Free  for  graduating 
students. 

•  Prichard  Alumni 
House  (21  King's 
College  Circle) 

•  Register  at 
alumni.utoronto.ca 


CHINA  WITNESS: 
VOICES  FROM 
A  SILENT 
GENERATION 

Author  Xinran  will  be 
interviewed  by  John 
Fraser  on  the  secret 
history  of  20th  century 
China. 

•  7:30  p.m.  Free! 

•  Hart  House  Debates 
Room  (7  Hart  House 
Circle) 

•  events. 

uoftbookstore.com 

HOW  TO 
SEARCH  FOR 
OFF-CAMPUS 
HOUSING 

Ease  the  transition 
from  residence  to 
rental  housing  with  an 
informative  seminar. 
•4  to  5  p.m.  Free! 

•  University  College 
Union 

(79  St.  George  Street) 

•  Register  at 
studentlife.utoronto.ca 


THEATRE: 
DISSOLVE 

Meghan  Gardiner's  one- 
woman  show  takes  you  on 
a  night  of  clubbing  gone 
wrong,  followed  by  a  panel 
discussion. 

•  7  p.m.  Free! 

•  William  Doo  Auditorium 
(45  Willcocks  Street) 

•  Reserve  a  seat  at 
askfirst.utoronto.ca 

CLASS:  THE  FAMILY 
AND  WOMEN'S 
OPPRESSION 

Marxist  responses 
presented  by  the  Spartacus 
Youth  Club. 
•6:30  p.m.  Free! 

•  Sidney  Smith  Hall, 
Room  1080 

(100  St.  George  Street) 

•  spartcan@on.aibn. 
com 


EVE  ENSLER: 
CREATING 
A  WOMEN'S 
REVOLUTION 

The  acclaimed  playwright  and 
activist  will  give  her  first-hand 
account  of  mass  rape  and 
femicide  in  the  Congo. 

•  7  p.m.  $1 0  at  the  Women's 

•  College  Hospital  gift  shop. 
MaRS  Discovery  District 
Auditorium 

(101  College  Street) 

•  uofttix.ca/view. 
php?id=442 

A  RUST  BELT 
REQUIEM: 
EXCAVATING  THE 
FUTURE  OF  THE 
FACTORY  TOWN 
Interdisciplinary  symposium 
on  issues  surrounding 
the  deindustrialization  of 
communities. 
•6  to  8  p.m.  Free! 

•  Campbell  Conference 
Room,  Munk  Centre 

(1  Devonshire  Place) 

•  Register  at 

rustbeltrequiem@gmail.com 


LITERATURE 
FOR  OUR  TIME 
READING  SERIES 

Professor  Nick  Mount 
hosts  the  Dorothy  Livsay 
Prize-winning  poet  Karen 
Solie. 

•  3  to  4  p.m.  Free! 

•  Isabel  Bader  Theatre  (93 
Charles  Street  West) 

•  individual.utoronto. 
ca/nickmount/ 
readingseriescurrent. 
htm 

SEX  FOR  SALE: 
PROSTITUTION, 
GOVERNMENT, 
AND  REGULATION 

The  Sexual  Diversity 
Studies  Student  Union 
presents  a  ground- 
breaking academic 
conference  exploring  the 
intersection  of  sex  work 
and  government. 

•  Through  Saturday.  Free 
for  U  of  T  students. 

•  Hart  House  Great  Hall 
(7  Hart  House  Circle) 

•  sdsconference.webs.coni 


THEATRE: 
ARCADIA 

Hart  House  Theatre's  first 
ever  all-student  production 
explores  the  chasm 
between  Classical  and 
Romantic  thought. 

•  Through  March  14,  8 
p.m.  $12  for  students. 

•  Hart  House  Theatre 
(7  Hart  House  Circle) 

•  harthousetheatre.ca 

TORONTO'S 
175TH  BIRTHDAY 
CELEBRATION 

City  Hall  is  transported 
back  to  1834  this  weekend 
with  art  installations, 
spoken  word,  dance,  and 
music. 

•  Through  Sunday.  Free! 
City  Hall 

(100  Queen  Street  West) 

•  toronto.ca 


THEATRE: 
CLYOMON  AND 
CLAMYDES 

The  Graduate  Drama  Centre 
presents  a  humourous 
romance  from  1580s  English 
touring  company  Queen's 
Men. 

•  2  p.m.  $10  for  students. 

•  St.  George  Studio  Theatre 
(4  Glen  Morris  Street) 
•graddrama.utoronto.ca 


To  have  your  U  of  T 
campus  event  listed 
in  this  space  for 

FREE,  just  send  the 
appropriate  details  to 
listings@thevarsity.ca 


m 


www.bloorcinema.coii 


SUNDAY 


1  Academy  Award  Winner 

BEST  DOCUMENTARY 

MAN  ON  WIRE 

2:00  Q 


@  SEA  PORT 
4:00  $13 


@  SHAOLIN  SOCCER 

7-00  ■ 

^  RIKl-OH: 
©THE STORY  OF  RICKY 

9:30  iSTCi 


LIVE  ACTION  SHORTS 

2:15(810) 

TORONTO  PREMIERE 

AOSCAR  NOMINATED 
'^ANIMATED  SHORTS 

4,30  'STC) 


^  THE  WANDERERS 

^  7:00  # 

@  THE  WARRIORS 

9  30  m 


PRIVATE  SCREENING 

2:00 


ft)  SPACED  MARATHON 

5  00 


Academy  Award  Wnner 
B«3t  Actress  KXe  Wraiffl 
THE  READER 

1:00  » 

©TEZA 

3:30 
SI  3 

@  BANFF  MOUKlMI 
FILM  FESTIVAL 
WORLD  TOUR  2009 


MONDAY 


Sally  Hawkins  in  Mike  Leigh's 

HAPPY-GO-LUCKY 

4:30  * 

Academy  Award  Winner 
BEST  DOCUMENTARY 
Wildly  enlerlaining  " 
Robed  Koehier,  VARIETY 
MAN  ON  WIRE 
7:00  m 

"Mike  Leigh's  mellowest  mrk  yel 
and  his  most  purely  entertaining  " 
Alissa  Simon.  VARIETY 
HAPPY-GO-LUCKY 
9:00  « 


TORONTO  PREMIERE 

OSCAR  NOMINATED 
ANIMATED  SHORTS 

4:30  (STC) 


"Intriguing,  disturtmg,  uplifting." 
Rick  Gfoen.  THE  GLOBE  AND  MAIL 
Anne  Hathaway  m  Jonalfian  Demme's 

RACHEL  GEHING  MARRIED 

7:00  « 

©TORONTO  PREMIERE 
OSCAR  NOMINATED 
ALIVE  ACTION  SHORTS 

9:30  (STC) 


Brendan  Fraser.  Paul  Benany, 
Helen  Mirren  and  Andy  Serttis 
INKHEART 
4:30  0 

"Delighttul '  Susan  G  Cole,  NOW 
Ron  Mann  s 

KNOW  YOUR  MUSHROOMS 

7:00© 

BEST  FllM  CANNES  2008 
"A  heady  delight " 
Bla  Taylor,  THE  VILLAGE  VOICE 
Laurent  Cantets 
THE  CLASS 
8:45  E 


1       Leonardo  OiCaprio  &  Kate  Winslet 

REVOLUTIONARY  ROAD 

4:30  " 

"Involving,  engrossing  ciriema " 
Kennclfi  Turan,  LA.  TIMES 
Frank  Langella  &  Mic^l  Sheen 
in  Ron  Howard's 

FROST/NIXON 

7:0012 

yafe  WinsJet  now  the  tjest  English - 
vpeakjng  ai:lres3  of  her  generation^ 
I  tliink  so  ' 

Vsttl  Edelstem.  NEW  YORK  MAGAZINE 
Lecrardo  OiCaprio  4  Kate  Winslet 
in  Sam  Mendes* 
REVOLUTIONARY  ROAD 
9:30  " 


on  C»i«franco  Youth  Program  presents 
^FRENCH  GIRL/FRANQAISE 

Noon 

Srv$5  SenwyStuderrts 

THE  CURIOUS  CASE  OF 
BENJAMIN  BUTTON 

3  15  C 

Afadfmy  A/rajd  /rmner 
B«t  Actress  K^le  Win^iet 

THE  READER 

6:30  " 

Winner  of  3  Acaflenrj  Awards 

THE  CURIOUS  CASE  OF 
BENJAMIN  BUTTON 

9:00 


TUESDAY 


Academy  Award  Winner 
BEST  DOCUMENTARY 
"Magical  " 
Ty  Burr.  BOSTON  GLOBE 

MAN  ON  WIRE 

4:30  ffi! 


PRIVATE  SCREENING  ol 

WATCHMEN 
W  7.nn 


Michael  Keaton  5  Jack  Nicholson 
in  Tim  Burton's 
BATMAN 
10:15  S 

FREE  FOR  MEMBERS 

Memberships  available  for  S3 
al  the  door. 


10  VAHSilYOAY 
ADMISSISII  IS  S4  tWHBt  YOU  SHOW 

»ouR  u  Of  T  saioEKT  c«ro 

TORONTO  PREMIERE 

OSCAR  NOMINATED 
LIVE  ACTION  SHORTS 

4:30  (STC) 

TORONTO  PREMIERE 

OSCAR  NOMINATED 
ANIMATED  SHORTS 

7:00  (STC) 

"Tills  film  will  make  your  day." 
Angie  Errigo,  EMPIRE 
Clint  Eastwood 
GRAN  TORINO 
9:00  1' 


o 


Owen  Wilson  &  Jenniler  Anislon 

MARLEY&ME 

4:30  0 

"Almost  impossible  to  resist  ' 
Ljam  Lacey.  THE  GLOBE  AND  MAIL 
THE  WRESTLER 
7:00  «■ 

"Fascinating " 
Peter  Howell.  THE  TORONTO  STAR 
Ron  Mann's 

KNOW  YOUR  MUSHROOMS 

9:15© 


Cinefranco  Vourt"!  Program  presents 

THE  NECESSITIES  OF  LIFE/ 
>CE  QU'IL  FAUT  POUR  VIVRE 

Noon 

S6/SS  Seniors/Students 

Ffank  Langella  &  Micliael  Sheen 
in  Ron  Howard's 

FROST/NIXON 

4:1513 

REVOLUTIONARY  ROAD 

7:00 

'Stirring  stuff  that  works  Ihiillingly  as 
drama  "  Ian  Natftan.  EMPIRE 
FROST/NIXON 
9:20  C3 


31  -^inelfano)  Youth  Program  presents 

©MY  VERY  BEST  raiEND/ 
UN  CHATEAU  EN  ESPAGNE 

11  45 

S6/S5  SeniorrVStudenfs 

THE  READER 

4:00  " 

THE  CURIOUS  CASE  OF 
BENJAMIN  BUTTON 

6:30  □ 
Academy  Award  Wmtm 
Best  Actor  Sean  Penn 
Original  Screenplay 
Gus  Van  Sant's 

MILK 

9:40  " 


WEOIKSDAY 


Tim  Burton's 

BATMAN 

4:15  S 

"Relreshing" 
Liam  Lacey.  THE  GLOBE  AND  MAIL 
Sally  Hawkins  in  Mike  Leigh's 
HAPPY-GO-LUCKY 
7:00  «■ 

BEST  FOREIGN  FILM  2008 
Toronto  Film  Cnlics  Association 
LET  THE  RIGHT  ONE  IN 
9:20  « 


DOC  SOUP  presents 

GUEST  OF  CINDY  SHERMAN 

6;30&915 
Admission:  $12. 
A  limited  number  of  advance  tickets 
are  available  online  al  vmw.hotdocs. 

ca.  or  at  the  door  on  the  evening  ot 
the  screening  (subject  to  availability). 
A  limited  number  of  (ree  tickets  are 
available  to  students  (with  proper  ID] 
al  the  door  tor  the  9:15  pm  screening, 
Directors  Paul  H-0  and  Tom  Donahue 
wilt  be  in  attendance  for  a 
post- screening  O&A. 


THE  TALE  OF  DESPEREAUX 

4:30  0 

"Gets  so  much  surprisingly  righl " 
Stephanie  Zacharek,  SAL0N.COM 
Owen  Wilson  &  Jennifer  Aniston 

MARLEY&ME 

7:00  Q 

"An  elemental  story  simply 
and  brilliantly  told " 
Todd  McCarthy.  VARIETY 
Mickey  Rourke  &  Marisa  Tomei  in 
Darren  Aronolsky's 

THE  WRESTLER 

9:20  <f 


25  Cinetranco  Youth  Program  presents 
MOMMY  IS  CRAZY/ 
MAMAN  EST  FOLLE 

11:45 

S6/S5  Seniors/Students 

Leonardo  OiCaprio  &  Kate  Winslet 
in  Sam  Mendes' 

REVOLUTIONARY  ROAD 

4:15  «■ 

THE  FEMALE  EYE  FILM  FESTIVAL 
@  OPENING  GALA 

7:00 

$10/S8  Seniors/Students/  Bloor  members 

^TRIBUTE 

9:30 


JMQELtD  226262. 


THURSDAY 


"A  masterpiece  ' 
David  Edelstein,  NEW  YORK  MAGAZINE 
Anne  Hathaway  in  Jonathan  Demme's 

RACHEL  GEHING  MARRIED 

4:30  t<- 


DEATH  OR  CANADA 

7:00  SI 2 


BEST  FOREIGN  FILM  2008 
Toronto  Film  Critics  Association 
"A  magnificent  film. " 
Jeremy  Kno«.  FILM  THREAT 

LET  THE  RIGHT  ONE  IN 

9:30  '< 


Clint  Eastwood 
GRAN  TORINO 

4:30 

"Manages  to  sing  with  melancholy. 

tenderness  and  wit." 
A.  0  Scott.  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 
Terence  Oavies' 
OF  TIME  AND  THE  CITY 
7:00^ 

"A  nieful  comedy  of  enlightenment  " 
Oayid  Oenby.  THE  NEW  YORKER 
Clint  Eastwood 
GRAN  TORINO 
8:45  " 


"Giddily  entertaining,  sharply  observant" 
David  Ansen.  NEWSWEEK 

FROST/NIXON 

4:15  H 


IIJ|l^[l';rMir.",.nitS 

©AN  EVENING  WITH 
IAN  WRIGHT 

7:0Qi 
S2di 


"The  glorious  Winslet  defines  what  makes 
an  actress  great. " 
Peter  Travers.  ROLLING  STONE 

REVOLUTIONARY  ROAD 

9:30  1^ 


FiUDAY 


"This  is  subtle,  perceptive  stuff." 
Lisa  Sctiwarlbaum.  EfffERTAINMEJIT  WEEKLY 
Clint  Eastwood 
GRAN  TORINO 
4:30  «■ 


TORONTO  PREMIERE 

OSCAR  NOMINATED 
ANIMATED  SHORTS 

7:00  (STC) 


TORONTO  PREMIERE 

OSCAR  NOMINATED 
IVE  ACTION  SHORTS 

9:00  (STC) 


"A  marvel  of  erudition," 
Jason  Anderson.  EYE  WEEKLY 
Terence  Davies' 
OF  TIME  AND  THE  CITY 
4:30© 

BEST  FILM  CANNES  2008 
"Brilliant  and  touching" 
David  Denty.  THE  NEW  YORKER 
Laurence  Cantel's 
THE  CLASS 
7:00  S3 

Mickey  Rourke  in  Darren  Aronofsky's 
THE  WRESTLER 
9:40  «• 

RUNAWAY  CINEMA  PARTY  II 

11:45 

 19-t-  No  Cover 


@  BANFF  MOUNTAIN 
FILM  FESTIVAL 
WORLD  TOUR  2009 

Hosted  by  tt>e  Alpine  Club  of  Canada 
7:00  &  9:30 
$20 

wwvy.climbers.org 

THE  ROCKY  HORROR 
PICTURE  SHOW 

11:30  " 
Live  shadow  cast  perfomiance  by 
Excited  Mental  State 


1 

1 

7         ~  TORONTO  PREMIERE 

A  OSCAR  NOMINATED 
ANIMATED  SHORTS 

2:30  (STC) 

Anne  Hathaway  in  Jonathan  Demme's 
RACHEL  GEHING  MARRIED 

4:30  «• 

"Supremely  entertaining  -  and  often  hilarious " 
Rene  Rodnguez.  M»MI  HERALD 
GRAN  TORINO 
7:00  «■ 


TORONTO  PREMIERE 

OSCAR  NOMINATED 
LIVE  ACTION  SHORTS 

9:30  (STC) 


.i 


THE  WRESTLER 

2:15  " 

OF  TIME  AND  THE  CITY 

4:45  a 

BEST  FILM  CANNES  2008 

THE  CLASS 

7:00a 


ktiWf  ©  HEAD 
cui»>  9:45  S 

SP.".i;SIlf.tS  STAF  THESr^E 

KILLER  ASTEROIDS  &  YOU 


Frank  Langella  &  Michael  Sheen 
in  Ron  Howard's 
FROST/NIXON 
4:15^ 


Q  SALT  OF  THIS  SEA 


©SLINGSHOT  HIP  HOP 


REPOl  THE  GENETIC  OPERA 

11:30* 

LivBshailowcastDetfomiancebvTlieSliadowCals 


71  THE  TALE  OF  DESPEREAUX 

2:15© 

REVOLUTIONARY  ROAD 

4:15* 

©THE  FLY  FISHING  FILM  TOUR 

7:00  $15 
vwwcanflyfish  com 

©OLIVE  GIRLS 

9:30  $10 

Q&A  with  cast  and  crew  after  die  screening 


S  SPRING  EOUINOX 

1 1 


!8  THE  READER 

1:00  '» 

THE  CURIOUS  CASE  OF 
BENJAMIN  BUnON 

3:30  S3 

©  BANFF  MOUTAIN  FILM  FESTIVAL 
WORLD  TOUR  2009 

Hosted  by  the  Alpim^  Club  of  Canada 
7:00  &  9:30  $20 


www.bananamobile;ca 


THE 


PUMP 


BETTER  RIBS 
BETTER  WINGS 
BETTER  PRICES 


» Sunday  Nile  Vz  Price  Nachos 

>  Monday  Nite  V2  Price  Wings 
•  Tuesday  Nite  V2  Price  Pizzas 

>  Wednesday  N  'lte  V2  Price  hstas 

>  Thursday  Me  Fiesh  Mussels 

$4.25/lb  Choice  of  2  delicious  sauces 

Weelond  Bivncii  11am-3pm 


410  BLOOR  ST.  W. 

(at  Brunswick) 

416-927-7337 


LSAT  MCAT 
OMAT  GRE 

Preparation  Seminars 


*  Complete  30-Hour  Seminars 

*  Convenient  Weekend  Schedule 

*  Proven  Test-Taldng  Strategies 

*  Experienced  Course  Instructors 

*  Compreliensive  Study  Materials 

*  Simulated  i'ractice  Exams 

*  Limited  Class  Size 

*  Free  Repeat  Policy 

*  Personal  Tutoring  Available 

*  Thousands  of  Satisfied  Students 


OXFORD  SEMINARS 

416-924-3240 
1.800-269-6719 
www.oxfordseminars.ca 


\i005.  lOO 
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ffK  FAILURE 

Wdtcnmen  aaaptaiion  is 
faithful  to  its  absurd  source 

\  ISRAELI  APARTHEID  WEEK 
£1  \  RAGES  ON 

\    /7?eMK  weighs  in  on  "Hate  Week" 

A  i 

TEAM  CANADA 

\A/h\/  tho  MFI  \A/r\i  ilH  honof it  frnm        1  1 
VVIIy  Ulc liiL WUUlU UcMclll IIUIII        ■  ■ 

having  a  team  in  Toronto          1  1 
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UTSU  ELECTIONS 


Exec  hopefuls 
duke  it  out 
at  cadidates' 
forum 


NATALIE  NANOWSKI 

Associate  News  Editor 


Two  slates  and  two  solo  candidates  are  battling  for 
the  top  spots  at  the  University  of  Toronto  Students' 
Union.  At  University  College  on  Tuesday,  slate  Access 
and  slate  Change  went  head-to-head,  presenting 
their  platforms  and  challenging  their  opponents. 

Incumbent  Sandy  Hudson  named  her  accomplish- 
ments as  helping  to  avoid  a  staff  strike  and  continu- 
ing to  push  for  lower  tuition  fees. 

"We  have  to  start  walking  over  to  Queens  Park, 
not  Simcoe  Hall.  We  need  to  tell  Ontario  Premier 
Dalton  McGuinty  to  drop  our  fees,"  responded  Jason 
Marin  for  slate  Change. 

Both  candidates  said  they  would  work  on  en- 
gaging and  involving  students  on  campus.  Unlike 
past  years,  the  debate  gathered  a  packed  room, 
with  students  spilling  onto  stairs  and  the  hallway. 
Most  questions  were  pointed,  and  directed  at  one 
of  the  slates. 

When  asked  about  the  lack  of  diversity  on  his 
slate,  Marin's  response  generated  booming  ap- 
plause. "I'm  a  gay  Costa  Rican  Jew.  I  think  that's 
pretty  diverse." 

The  night's  first  controversial  question,  on 
UTSU's  position  towards  the  Canadians  Federa- 
tion of  Students,  was  pitched  to  candidates  for 
VP  external,  James  Finlay  of  Change  and  Hadia 
Akhter  of  Access. 

"1  believe  U  of  T  and  its  students  should  be  put 
first.  I  will  consult  the  student  body  before  I  fight  for 
something  alongside  the  CFS,"  said  Finlay. 

Akhter  drew  the  first  difference  between  the 
slates,  saying  she  will  work  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 

"Often  you  can't  put  U  of  T  first  and  CFS  second. 
If  the  interest  is  the  same  for  both,  then  I  will  move 


SEE 'ELECTION' -P6  2 


Presidential  hopefuls  Sandy  Hudson  and  Jason 
Marin  (bacl<ground)  at  the  UTSU  all-candidates 
summit  at  University  College  on  Tuesday. 


Meet  the  underdogs 

The  l/ars/fy  catches  up  with  the  indie  candidates 


PERRY  DARKWA, 

Candidate  for  VP  internal 

The  Varsity:  Why  should  students  vote  for  you? 

Perry  Darkwa:  I'm  independent.  I  think  that  1  offer  a  different  perspec- 
tive. My  platform  is  that  we  should  be  focusing  on  the  fundamentals  and 
not  hemorrhaging  funds  for  wasteful  endeavours. 
TV:  What  are  your  other  priorities? 

PD:  Parking  is  a  hassle.  Overhaul  it,  give  parking  reimbursements,  or  find 
other  ways  for  students  to  park  at  U  of  T. 

1  want  to  renegotiate  our  health  and  dental  coverage,  perhaps  expand  it.  If 
not,  then  at  least  reduce  the  fees.  1  also  want  to  look  at  the  Metropass  and 
also  lower  the  cost  for  that  as  well. 
TV:  What  experience  do  you  bring  to  the  table? 

PD:  I  don't  have  experience  in  student  government,  but  I  think  that's  a 
strength.  1  talked  to  a  lot  of  people — one  of  the  major  concerns  is  that  a 
lot  of  students  don't  feel  like  they're  being  heard.  I  can  offer  a  perspective 
that  starts  from  the  ground  up,  as  opposed  to  looking  downwards  from 
the  top. 

TV:  You're  running  as  an  independent,  up  against  two  slates.  Do  you  feel 
left  out? 

SEE 'PERRY' -P6  2 


BRITTANY  SILVESTRI, 

Candidate  for  VP  equity 

The  Varsity:  Why  should  students  vote  for  you? 

Brittany  Sllvestri:  Equity  is  my  passion.  It's  not  only  about  accessibility 
on  campus,  but  into  certain  groups.  For  example,  someone  can  come  to  me 
with  an  equity  issue  and  get  access  to  UTSU,  which  hasn't  been  happening 
recently. 

TV:  What  are  your  priorities? 

BS:  My  priorities  are  specifically  working  with  youth  and  university  students 
with  disabilities,  to  make  sure  that  they  have  access  to  not  only  clubs  but  also 
organizations  and  classes.  1  work  with  autistic  children  through  a  program 
called  Reach  for  the  Rainbow — we  integrate  them  into  sports  programs.  We 
can  learn  so  much  from  people  that  are  not  only  cognitively  but  also  physi- 
cally disabled. 

TV:  What  experience  do  you  bring  to  the  table? 

I'm  an  active  member  of  LGBTOUT  and  1  want  to  expand  the  positive  space 
campaign.  If  you  notice  the  stickers,  they're  just  on  the  corner  of  office  doors 
and  right  now  they  don't  mean  very  much. 

I  already  work  on  the  issues  1  would  undertake  as  VP  equity.  In  Mis- 
sissauga,  I  work  with  elementary  schools  to  make  sure  their  student 

SEE 'BRITTANY' -PG  2 


SEC  space  unprotected:  director 

SexEd  centre  to  be  ejected  by  end  of  June 


TIM  LEGAULT 


U  of  T's  Sexual  Education  and  Peer  Counselling 
Centre  needs  a  room. 

Slated  to  be  removed  from  its  home  at  91 
St.  George  Street  by  June  30  to  make  way  for  a 
planned  $92  million  expansion  of  the  Rotman 
School  of  Management,  SEC's  executive  director 
Mike  Markovich  is  unconvinced  that  they'll  be 
getting  the  space  they  want. 

"So  far  [...]  there  are  few  definitive  signs  that 
SEC  will  have  the  space  necessary  to  provide  the 
full  depth  and  breadth  of  services  which  we  do 


now,"  said  Markovich. 

"Space  has  been  identified  at  21  Sussex  Ave 
which  will  accommodate  the  current  activities 
of  SEC,"  said  VP  campus  and  facilities  planning, 
Elizabeth  Sisam.  "At  this  time  no  additional  ac- 
tivities can  be  accommodated." 

Sisam  told  Markovich  in  an  earlier  email  that 
the  space  they  had  "discussed"  was  available  at 
21  Sussex.  However,  Markovich  claims  that  no 
conclusions  in  terms  of  space  had  come  out  of 
his  discussion  with  Sisam.  "Sisam  promised  to 
visit  our  office  to  get  a  better  idea  of  our  situa- 
tion," said  Markovich.  "A  date  for  this  tour  has 


not  yet  been  set." 

"In  order  to  provide  only  our  minimal  core  ser- 
vices, we  require  a  space  with  which  to  store  and 
dispense  our  wide  variety  of  safer  sex  supplies, 
a  separate  space  for  confidential  counselling  ser- 
vices, information  and  referral  resources,  and 
to  manage  the  daily  administrative  and  financial 
business  of  the  group,"  said  Markovich.  "For  rea- 
sons of  both  confidentiality  and  volunteer  safety, 
that  means  an  office  space  with  two  directly  ad- 
joined rooms  of  an  appropriate  size." 

SEE  'SEC'-PG3 
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How  to  reach  your  student  union 

The  Varsity  grades  your  representatives 


DYLAN  ROBERTSON 

Associate  News  Editor 

During  election  time,  student  politi- 
cians are  evaluated  for  their  com- 
petence and  attitudes.  The  Varsity 
wanted  to  do  the  same  for  the  staff 
student  unions  employ. 

We  set  out  to  test  this  through 
phone,  email,  and  in-person  vis- 
its bjetween  Feb.  22  and  March  4. 
From  cheery  laughter  to  slammed 
phones,  we  received  a  variety  of 
responses  as  we  asked  about  ev- 
erything from  anti-calendars  and 
health  care  plans  to  how  to  contest 
a  mark  and  horrible  professors. 
Our  report  card  presents  the  re- 
sults. For  more  on  our  methodol- 
ogy, head  to  thevarsity.ca. 

University  of  Toronto  Students' 
Union  is  the  largest  of  the  student 
unions,  and  understandably  not  the 
most  accessible.  Office  staff  are  gener- 
ally helpful,  though  most  queries  are 
passed  on  to  other  contacts.  The  office 
sells  Wonderland  tickets  and  does  not 
only  compile  tax  returns  but  files  them 
as  well.  UTSU's  protest-happy  website  is 
clearly  laid  out,  with  some  broken  links 
and  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  CFS 
site.  Its  constitution  is  not  available  as 
was  promised.  It  does  not  post  minutes 
online,  for  fear  of  the  administration 
knowing  its  plans,  when  phoned,  staff 
asked  if  we  were  from  The  Varsity.  It  is 
best  to  call  in  the  afternoon,  and  dial 
221  to  skip  the  trailing  directory  mes- 
sage. 

Scarborough  Campus  Stu- 
dents' Union  was  difficult  to  reach 
the  first  two  days,  as  commuter  stu- 
dents lined  up  outside  the  office  for 
metropasses.  Phone  calls  went  to  voice- 
mail  until  Wednesday,  when  the  voice- 
mail  system  was  filled  until  noon.  Often 
both  staff  members  on  duty  served 
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only  one  student  at  a  time.  When  avail- 
able, the  staff  tried  to  help  as  much  as 
possible  before  referring  us  to  other 
people  or  the  Internet.  Information  on 
SCSU's  slime-green  website  is  badly 
categorized,  but  it  is  updated  frequently 
with  detailed  information  on  upcom- 
ing events.  Some  pages  haven't  been 
touched  in  years,  and  the  last  minutes 
available  are  from  December.  Budget 
information  was  released  this  year  after 
high  dememd.  Staff  recommend  phon- 
ing between  3  and  5  p.m. 

University  of  Toronto  Mis- 
sissauga  Students'  Union  is  the 
smallest  and,  consequently,  the  most 
accessible  of  the  unions.  Although  it 
offers  fewer  services  than  the  other 
four,  the  front  desk  is  located  right  in 
the  middle  of  the  student  centre.  Staff 
were  cheerful,  but  often  reluctant  to 
give  any  information  beyond  references 
to  VPs  or  online  information.  When 
functioning,  UTMSU's  slick  website  is 
up-to-date,  well-organized,  and  invites 
student  thought.  Its  budget  and  meet- 
ing minutes  are  sorted  out  clearly.  Staff 
recommend  phoning  in  the  afternoon, 


and  not  during  Board  of  Direc- 
tors meetings. 

Arts  and  Science  Stu- 
dents' Union  has  the  advan- 
tage of  a  unique  organizational 
structure,  with  almost  all  atten- 
tion on  academic  services.  Al- 
though the  office  often  opens  a 
few  minutes  late,  it  is  welcoming 
and  the  staff  are  helpful.  They 
even  sell  cheap  pop.  When 
asked  for  budget  and  financial 
information,  we  were  provid- 
ed print-outs  without  getting 
questioned.  ASSU's  website 
is  very  functional,  although 
most  information  can  only  be 
found  on  individual  disciplines' 
websites  of  varying  usefulness. 
Students  should  avoid  phoning 
after  marks  are  released  and  the  end  of 
the  semester 

Graduate  Students'  Union  also 
holds  a  unique  role,  catering  to  grad 
students'  needs  through  services  such 
as  a  swap  shop  and  housing  networks. 
When  phoned  about  meeting  minutes, 
staff  were  hostile  when  our  reporter  did 
not  give  their  name  and  terminated  the 
conversation.  When  visited,  office  staff 
wanted  to  know  if  our  reporter  was 
from  The  Varsity  and  said  the  budget 
was  not  available  to  non-graduate  stu- 
dents, even  though  the  information  is 
posted  online.  The  website  features  a 
well-organized  layout,  with  more  pro- 
paganda than  useful  information.  The 
information  it  does  have  is  up-to-date, 
including  meeting  minutes. 

We  wanted  to  know  how  accessible 
the  presidents  were,  so  we  sent  an 
aliased  email  just  after  midnight  last 
Sunday  asking  for  a  meeting  to  dis- 
cuss "getting  involved  with  politics  on 
campus."  ASSU's  president  wrote  back 
within  an  hour;  the  heads  of  UTMSU, 
SCSU,  and  GSU  within  a  day;  UTSU  did 
not  reply  by  print  time. 


March  8  is  International  Women's  Day.  What  would  make  U  of  T  a  better 
place  for  female  students? 


PHOTOGRAPHED  AND  COMPILED  BY  DAN  EPSTEIN 


4th year Politicsl  Science,  free  organic 
tampons. 


2nil year  English,  Tampon  dispensers 
everywhere,  female  condoms  all  over  campus. 
Hold  on,  I'm  getting  a  phone  call. 


4th  year  Anthropology,  Maybe  w  could  raise 
the  profile  of  feminism  as  a  theory  or  system  of 
inquiry,  rather  than  a  bunch  of  crazy  ladies. 


3ni year  Psychology,  Students  need  to  be  more 
educated  on  Itiis  wnole  gender  issue  in  the  first 
place.  There's  a  lot  of  gender  bias  and  gender 
discrimination.  Even  in  many  disciplines  at  this 
university,  people  think  there  are  disciplines  for 
men  ana  wmen  only.  In  order  to  improve  women's 
Iwes  over  aU,  we  need  to  improve  gender  equality 
and  the  way  to  do  that  is  to  educate  ( 


Flavia 


Wot1<er  at  Second  Cup  in  Sid  Smith,  When 
vre  close  on  Saturdays,  we  could  have  more 
security.  Once  I  was  closing  on  a  Saturday 
and  thought,  "if  something  happened,  there 
would  be  no  one  to  help."  Security  is  important, 
especially  on  campus. 


Victoria 


3rd  year  Cognitive  Science,  I  think  that 
a  question  like  that  is  actually  a  category 
mistake.  Instead  of  asking  how  we  should 
make  the  university  better  for  female 
students,  you  should  ask  how  we  can  make 
the  university  better  for  students.  I  think  that 
U  of  T  hasn't  been  a  boys  club  for  a  long  time, 
and  facilities  should  be  improved  all  around. 


MMM.. .DELICIOUS 


Porn  and  Cookies  was  an  event  held  at  the  Sexual  Education  Centre  on  Mon- 
day evening  as  part  of  their  annual  Sexual  Awareness  Week.  The  porn  pictured 
here  is  The  Crash  Pac/which  won  a  2006  Feminist  Porn  Award  (sponsored 
and  run  by  Good  for  Her  on  Harbord  Street)  for  "Hottest  Dyke  Sex  Scene."  The 
cookies  are  chocolate  chip.  For  more  information  on  the  SEC,  including  a  list  of 
the  events  that  close  off  SAW,  check  out  their  website  at  sec.sa.utoronto.ca. 


'ELECTION' -CONTINUED  FROM  P61 

alongside  the  CFS." 

The  CFS  has  spurred  controversy  on 
Ontario  campuses  across  Ontario  af- 
ter York  University's  student  president 
went  to  a  CFS  rally  during  the  recent 
CURE  strike. 

Incumbent  UTSU  execs  maintain 
strong  ties  with  the  CFS.  Three  members 
of  Access  are  seeking  re-election:  Sandy 
Hudson,  Adnan  Najmi,  and  Adam  Awad. 

The  VP  internal  debate,  among  in- 
cumbent Adnan  Najmi  of  Access,  Mike 
Maher  of  Change,  and  Perry  Darkwa, 
grew  heated. 

A  student  challenged  Najmi  when  he 
said  he  would  create  a  student  housing 
review  site,  judging  from  the  UTSU  web- 
site. Najmi  responded  that  the  website  is 
in  the  midst  of  an  upgrade. 

The  three  disagreed  on  how  to  in- 
crease clubs  funding. 

Mike  Maher  outlined  Change's  pro- 
posed funding  increase  of  20  per  cent, 
and  said  money  could  be  funnelled  into 
clubs  by  cutting  printing  costs.  Asked 


to  clarify,  Maher  referred  to  a  budget  on 
Change's  website.  The  budget  has  since 
been  removed  after  it  failed  to  get  ap- 
proval from  the  chief  returning  officer 

Both  Najmi  and  Darkwa  said  it  was 
impossible  to  promise  a  certain  amount 
of  money. 

Change's  proposed  $1,100  cut  to  each 
exec's  salary,  to  create  a  scholarship  for 
student  leaders,  also  created  tension. 
Najmi  argued  that  it  would  affect  UTSU 
performance. 

French  Club  president  Antonin  Mon- 
geau  was  a  noted  presence  at  the  de- 
bate, speaking  out  of  turn  several  times. 
Mongeau  went  to  the  mike  to  respond  to 
Najmi  when  he  spoke  about  clubs  fund- 
ing and  mentioned  Mongeau's  name, 
prompting  protest  from  members  of  the 
Black  Students  Association,  whose  presi- 
dent is  running  for  VP  equity  on  the  Ac- 
cess slate. 

Sustainability  figured  prominently 
for  the  VP  internal  candidates.  Andreas 
Kloppenborg  of  Change  announced  his 
plans  to  create  a  VP  of  sustainability  for 
next  year. 


'PERRY' -CONTINUED  FROM  PGl 

PD:  1  definitely  feel  left  out.  I'm  there 
to  offer  a  third  voice.  You  have  two 
slates,  Access  and  Change.  Most  of 
Access  are  incumbents.  They're  more 
of  the  same.  I  know  a  lot  of  Change 
have  been  involved  with  student  gov- 


ernment and  have  a  lot  of  experience. 
I'm  removed  from  the  process  and  I 
see  things  very  differently. 
TV:  Anything  else  you'd  like  to  add? 
PD:  I'm  a  third-year  economics  and 
math  student.  I'm  from  Trinity.  Make 
sure  to  vote  for  me. 
—HILARY  BARLOW 


'BRITTANY' -CONTINUED  FROM  PGl 

groups  are  run  equitably. 

I  think  our  current  VP  Equity  has 
done  an  amazing  job  with  racialized 
and  anti-discrimination  campaigns. 
I  definitely  want  to  take  what  she's 
gained  from  the  Taskforce  Against  Rac- 
ism and  apply  all  the  policy  that's  been 
created.  [Note:  The  taskforce  is  having 
its  first  U  of  T  meeting  today  at  the  Ba- 
hen  Centre,  at  5  p.m.] 
TV:  You're  running  as  an  independent, 
up  against  two  slates.  Do  you  feel  left 
out? 

BS:  Not  in  the  debate  forum,  but  1  felt 
left  out  when  The  Varsity  ran  [cover- 
age on]  the  two  slates  and  totally  left 
me  out.  The  only  reason  why  I  did  run 
independently  is  because  my  beliefs 
don't  coincide  with  either  idea.  I'm  sit- 


ting in  the  middle. 

It's  great  to  say,  "we  demand  access." 
A  single  group  demanding  access  from 
the  administration  is  one  thing,  but  1 
believe  that  students  should  demand 
access  from  that  group,  which  is  pre- 
dominantly people  being  re-elected. 
We  haven't,  as  a  student  body,  had  ac- 
cess to  UTSU  all  year 

The  idea  of  change  is  a  great  idea 
and  it  works  for  almost  every  other  po- 
sition. But  we  don't  need  to  change  in 
equity.  We  need  accessibility  and  inclu- 
siveness,  but  definitely  not  change — 
we're  on  the  right  road  already.  To 
take  everything  that's  been  learned 
and  worked  for  already  and  throw  that 
aside,  that  isn't  the  right  answer  either 
TV:  Anything  else  you'd  like  to  add? 
BS:  Vote  for  me! 
—HILARY  BARLOW 
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Past  to  present:  Israeli  Apartheid  Week 


After  four  years  of  fierce  reaction,  U  of  T  goes  quiet 


MITCHELL  GAUVIN 

Every  year,  Israeli  Apartheid  Week  pro- 
vokes heated  debate  between  pro-Israeli 
and  pro-Palestinian  students  and  groups 
on  campus.  The  week  includes  lectures, 
demonstrations,  and  films  to  shore  up 
support  for  "boycotts,  divestments,  and 
sanctions"  against  Israel,  according  to  its 
website.  Launched  at  U  of  T  in  2005,  lAW  is 
being  held  in  40  cities  this  year. 
"We  do  this  week  to  raise  awareness  of  Pal- 
estinians living  under  Israeli  apartheid  and 
to  promote  the  growing  global  movement 
for  boycotting  domestic  sanctions,  and  to 
get  Israel  to  comply  with  three  demands," 
said  Students  Against  Israeli  Apartheid 
organizer  Golta  Shahidi.  "The  first  one  is 
an  end  to  occupation,  and  dismantling  the 
apartheid  wall;  the  second  demand  is  to 
respect  the  right  of  return  of  Palestinian 
refugees;  and  the  final  demand  is  equal 
rights  for  all  citizens  of  the  state." 

The  campaign  has  drawn  criticism  for 
using  the  word  "apartheid."  Pro-Israeli  stu- 
dent groups  say  the  event  is  one-sided,  and 
spreads  hate  and  misinformation  about 
Israel.  This  year,  two  Ottawa  universities 
banned  lAW  posters  that  portray  Israel  as 
killing  children. 

While  friction  at  other  campuses  has 
been  rising,  U  of  T's  event  is  the  calmest 
since  its  inception.  SAIA  member  Semra 
Eylul  Sevi  said  the  group  is  faced  with  a 
"different  way  of  trying  to  suppress  dis- 
sent" from  admin.  She  cited  a  Freedom 
of  Information  request  that  revealed 
senior  U  of  T  administrators  were  in- 
volved in  denying  SAIA  space  bookings. 
Two  weeks  ago,  Carleton  University  threat- 
ened expulsions  and  sanctions  against 
SAIA  for  circulating  promotional  lAW  post- 
ers that  depicted  an  Israeli  warplane  firing 
a  missile  at  a  Palestinian  child. 

Sevi  said  these  posters  were  posted 
around  the  U  of  T  campus,  but  many  were 
torn  down  or  defaced.  A  new  batch  of  post- 
ers, now  up,  read,  "Tear  down  this  poster  if 
you  support  Israeli  Apartheid." 

The  phrase  "Israeli  Apartheid"  was 
banned  by  McMaster  University  last  year, 
with  support  from  the  McMaster  Students 
Union.  McMaster's  photocopy  centre 
refused  to  reproduce  a  poster  with  the 
phrase  "Israeli  Apartheid  Week,"  sending 
it  off  to  the  university's  humem  rights  and 
equity  services  office  instead. 

On  Feb.  12,  reported  student  news- 
paper the  Excalibur,  pro-Israeli  and  pro- 
Palestinian  student  groups  protested  si- 
multaneously at  Vari  Hall,  separated  by  a 
row  of  campus  security  guards.  The  York 
branch  of  SAIA  held  the  rally  to  urge  York 
president  Mamdouh  Shoukri  to  condemn 


'SEC -CONTIMUED  FROM  P61 

Markovich  said  21  Sussex  doesn't 
have  a  space  that  meets  SEC's  needs. 

SEC  also  wants  space  for  other  ser- 
vices, including  room  for  a  library  of 
sex  and  sexual  health-related  books 
and  for  materials  needed  for  work- 
shops and  events. 

With  volunteers  typically  away  dur- 
ing the  summer  months,  McU'kovich  is 
also  concerned  that  August  might  be  a 
difficult  time  for  a  move.  Sisam  said  that 
the  centre  could  move  "at  their  conve- 
nience" before  the  move-out  date. 

"Our  situation  is  not  new?,"  said  Mark- 
ovich. "Since  our  group's  inception 
over  30  years  ago,  we  have  moved  sev- 
eral times,  often  taking  up  residence 
in  places  which  are  only  offered  to  the 
most  organized  and  perennially  active 
student  organizations." 

With  SEC's  co-habitants,  CIUT  89.5 
FM,  relocating  to  Hart  House,  the  radio 
station  looks  forward  to  being  at  the 
centre  of  student  activity.  Markovich, 
though,  remains  apprehensive.  "We  at 
SEC  are  not  yet  sure  what  the  future 
holds  for  our  group." 


the  bombing  of  academic  institutions  by 
Israel.  Jewish  student  groups  like  Hillel  and 
Hasbara  Fellowships  orgemized  a  counter- 
demonstration. 

SAIA,  as  organizers,  have  been  suspend- 
ed for  30  days  and  fined  $1,000  for  disrupt- 
ing classes.  The  suspension  bars  the  group 
from  booking  rooms,  halls,  and  tables,  ac- 
cording to  SAIA  member  Hala  Farah. 

The  day  before  the  protest,  SAIA  had 
interrupted  a  press  conference  announc- 
ing that  enough  signatures  had  been  ob- 
tained to  impeach  the  York  Federation  of 
Students  executive.  The  conference  was 
apart  of  a  Drop  YFS  campaign  organized 
by  Hillel  at  York  and  other  pro-Israeli  stu- 
dent groups.  Tensions  boiled  over  when 
SAIA  and  other  supporters  of  YFS  entered 
the  room,  breaking  the  fire-code  capac- 
ity of  30  people,  and  abruptly  ending  the 


press  conference.  Accusations  of  racism 
flew  from  both  sides. 

lAW  has  also  attracted  controversial 
figures.  Former  University  of  Colorado 
professor  Ward  Churchill  was  a  featured 
guest  at  lAW  at  U  of  T  in  2006,  and  then 
again  at  Ryerson  in  2008.  In  an  essay  writ- 
ten shortly  after  the  World  Trade  Centre  at- 
tacks, Churchill  called  some  victims  "little 
Eichmanns,"  referring  to  Karl  Adolf  Eich- 
mann,  the  Nazi  official  who  administered 
concentration  camps  in  World  War  II. 

Palestinian  professor  of  political  science 
at  University  of  Massachusetts,  Leila 
Farsakh,  First  Nations  activist  Bob 
Lovelace,  and  York  University  professor 
David  McNally  will  speak  at  the  Koffler 
Institute  at  7p.m.  tonight 


"It's  the  reason  for  everything  that's  done.  'Why  was  that  tree  cut  down?' 
'Security.'  'Why  is  that  pylon  there?'  'Oh,  security.'" — Leila  El-Haddad,  Palestinian 
journalist,  media  activist  and  mother  from  Gaza,  speaking  at  lAW  yesterday. 


Pauline  Shum 

Director,  Master  of  Finance  Program 
Associate  Professor  of  Finance 


Schulich 
Master  _  _  Finance 


"A  Must-Have  Degree"  states  the  Financial  Times  of  London. 
But  not  all  finance  degrees,  are  created  equal.  The  new  Schulich  Master 
of  Finance  is  one  of  a  kind.  In  just  12  months  of  full-time  study,  you'U  become 
an  expert  in  all  areas  of  finance.  You'll  work  with  faculty  who  conduct 
cutting-edge  research  in  the  field  and  learn  from  leading  practitioners  in 
finance  and  financial  services.  As  well,  you'll  be  exposed  to  the  broader 
governance,  legal,  regulatory  and  global  frameworks  that  impact  financial 
decision-making. 

You'll  develop  a  solid  understanding  of  the  finance  function  in  organizations 
of  all  sizes.  You'll  master  the  full  range  of  finance  functions  from  the  "buy" 
side  to  the  "sell"  side,  including  investments,  risk  management,  financial 
management,  venture  capital,  private  equity  and  more.  In  addition  to  the 
career  advantage  you'll,  gain  from  the  breadth  and  depth  of  Schulich's 
Master  of  Finance,  you'll  also  profit  from  valuable  hands-on  experience  doing 
research  projects  using  various  financial  databases. 

Make  history.  Begin  this  August  and  finish  in  July,  2010.  Be  among  the 
first  to  graduate  from  this  exciting  program.  The  Schulich  Master  of  Finance 
will  open  up  career  options  ranging  from  investment  banking  and  asset 
management  to  private  equity  firms,  hedge  funds,  consulting  firms  and 
government  agencies. 


Find  out  all  that  sets  the  Schulich  Master  of  Finance  apart  fi-om  the  competition  at  www.schulich.yorku.ca/mf 


Schulich  Leads  in  Ranl<ings 

The  Schulich  MBA  is  ranked  in  the  world'stop  tier  of  best  business  schools  by  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  (11th  in  the  world  in  "Top  international  Schools"  ranking); 
The  Economist  -  Economist  Intelligence  Unit  (15th  in  the  world);  Forbes  (4th  best 
non-US  school);  The  Aspen  Institute,  a  US  think  tank  (3rd  in  the  world  in  Social 
and  Environmental  Stewardship);  and  Expansion  (21st  in  the  world)  in  their  most 
recent  global  surveys.  They  also  rank  the  Schulich  MBA  #1  in  Canada. 

Kellogg's  global  network  of  Executive  MBA  programs,  including  the  Kellogg- 
Schulich  EMBA,  is  ranked  #1  in  the  world  by  The  Walt  Street  Journal  in  its 
inaugural  EMBA  survey.  The  Kellogg-Schulich  EMBA  is  ranked  #1  in  Canada 
by  the  Financial  Times  of  London  in  its  most  recent  global  EMBA  survey. 


You  can  also  attend  an 


To  regtster.  vistl 

www.schuych.yorku.ca/tnfosession 

Toronto  (Downtown  Campus) 

Miles  S.  Nadal  Management  Centre 
j;Ernst  &  Young  Tower 

Wednesday,  March  1 1 

Toronto  (Main  Campus) 

Schulich  School  of  Business 
York  University 
Tuesday,  March  24 
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VARSITY  COMMENT 


varsitycomment@gmail.com 


'Hate  Week'  forces  sides  when  it  should  be  stimulating  debate 


For  those  of  us  not  yet  convinced, 
the  recent  Gaza  invasion  made 
clear  the  disproportionate  nature 
of  Israel's  response  to  provocation 
and  the  dismal  conditions  under 
which  many  Palestinians  live.  The 
sanctions,  brutal  violence,  and  tar- 
geting of  civilians  are  inexcusable. 
But  the  crux  of  the  issue  is  human 
suffering,  not  the  moral  characters 
of  Israel  or  Hamas.  Vilifying  the  ag- 
gressor is  not  an  effective  response 
to  a  conflict  in  which  thousands  of 
victims  lie  between  two  violent  ex- 
tremes. 

Israeli  Apartheid  Week  has  taken 
an  already  divisive  international  is- 
sue and  used  it  to  create  an  antago- 
nistic environment  on  campus.  lAW 
is  about  furthering  the  views  of  its 
organizers  rather  than  facilitating  an 
open  discussion  on  the  topic,  which 
is  one  that  many  students  do  care 
about.  The  organizers  cannot  be 


•EDITORIAL 

wholly  blamed  in  this  regard — there 
are  also  those  who  have  been  baited 
into  an  equally  extreme  response. 

And  campus  media  have  to  shoul- 
der some  of  the  blame,  too.  After 
all,  it's  pretty  clear  that  many  of  the 
tactics  used — including  the  name 
"Israeli  Apartheid"  itself — have 
been  chosen  to  attract  maximum 
media  coverage  by  playing  to  our 
known  weakness  for  stories  involv- 
ing conflict,  a  good  photo,  and  an 
easy  phrase  simplifying  a  complex 
situation. 

Whatever  lAW's  original  purpose, 
the  nickname  that  this  weeklong  se- 
ries of  events  has  taken  among  the 
student  body  is  telling:  that  any  week 
of  the  year  should  be  known  as  "Hate 
Week"  demonstrates  a  profound  fail- 
ure on  the  university's  part. 


Inevitably,  university  policies 
will  be  treated  as  part  of  the  con- 
flict. However,  this  is  just  the  kind 
of  problem  that  policy — or  policy 
alone — cannot  fix.  Treating  this  as 
a  policy  issue  exacerbates  the  prob- 
lem. By  "failure  on  the  university's 
part,"  we  refer  not  only  to  university 
administration,  but  to  all  of  us.  Hate 
Week  exemplifies  how  easy  it  is  to 
get  carried  away  with  the  conflict 
between  students  and  university 
governance — a  conflict  that  so  often 
becomes  a  matter  of  eye-for-an-eye 
justice.  Ontario  campuses  can  be- 
come battlegrounds:  offences  invite 
counter-offences  from  other  groups 
(witness  the  advertisement  battles 
that  take  place  in  this  newspaper 
and  on  campus  lamp  posts).  Pass- 
ersby  get  dragged  in  trying  to  return 
overdue  books  to  the  library. 

It's  a  strange  situation  given  that 
universities  aren't  states,  they're 


universities.  We  can  appreciate  that 
those  who  hand  out  fliers  for  hours 
in  the  bitter  cold  are  trying  to  help 
educate  students  about  this  issue — 
no  easy  task  on  a  notoriously  apa- 
thetic campus,  especially  during  this 
time  of  year  when  we  have  enough 
information  to  process  as  it  is.  The 
question  is  this:  Israeli  Apartheid 
Week  has  been  around  since  2005, 
so  how  much  have  we  learned? 

Hate  Week  proves  that  merely  pro- 
viding a  free  space  for  open  discus- 
sion cannot  create  discussion  itself. 
Unfortunately,  the  free  space  is  what 
we've  been  focussing  on  for  a  while 
now.  The  failure  to  make  effective 
use  of  public  forums  results  in  two 
sides  (though  in  reality,  we  know 
there  are  an  infinite  number  of  sides 
on  the  issue  of  Israel-Palestine)  yell- 
ing at  one  another,  neither  listening 
to  what  the  other  is  saying. 

The  role  of  the  university  in  our 


society  is  a  place  for  informed  and 
open  discussion,  free  from  dogma 
and  intimidation.  That  some  stu- 
dents don't  feel  welcome  to  partici- 
pate in  that  discussion,  or  simply 
avoid  certain  buildings  so  that  they 
won't  be  asked  to  take  sides,  is  a 
clear  signal  that  we  as  a  community 
have  deviated  from  that  role. 

The  first  step  toward  a  solution 
is  inviting  other  groups  on  campus 
to  organize  an  alternative  to  lAW. 
The  point  would  not  be  to  initiate  a 
third  firing  squad,  but  to  avoid  the 
tactics  and  rhetoric  of  Hate  Week 
altogether.  If  these  events  are  or- 
ganized by  groups  with  no  obvious 
connection  to  Israel  or  Palestine,  all 
the  better.  The  participation  of  such 
third-party  groups  would  hopefully 
emphasize  the  multiplicity  of  views 
available.  Anything  that  can  be  done 
to  dissolve  the  tension  that  usually 
accompanies  lAW  is  a  plus. 


Pro-Israel  for  good  reasons 

Associate  Comment  Editor  JOSHUA  XIONG  reflects  on  being  the  underdog  during  lAW 


Over  the  years  at  this  university,  a  number 
of  people  have  approached  me  asking  how 
a  Chinese  atheist  came  to  be  the  president  of  a 
pro-Israel  group  on  campus.  Certainly  at  face 
value,  this  curiosity  is  understandable.  But  at 
the  same  time,  it  is  symptomatic  of  a  sad  state 
of  affairs  on  this  and  many  other  campuses. 
Because  there  is  nothing  controversial  or  pe- 
culiar about  one's  support  for  Israel:  it  is  a  lib- 
eral democratic  country  that  affords  rights  to 
all  its  citizens.  As  liberal-minded  Canadians, 
it  follows  that  we  should  sympathize  with  a 
country  agreeable  to  our  own  values,  just  as 
we  do  with  democratic  allies  such  as  the  Unit- 
ed Kingdom,  France,  Japan,  and  India. 

That  most  students  don't  realize  how  self- 
evident  a  stand  with  Israel  should  be  is  prob- 
ably due  to  events  like  Israel  Apartheid  Week. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  on  this  campus,  the  first 
thoughts  that  come  to  students'  minds  when 
Israel  is  brought  up  is  a  week  devoted  to  nega- 
tive portrayals  and  slander.  As  another  Israel 
Apartheid  Week  comes  and  goes,  this  campus' 
diverse  student  body  ought  to  try  a  thought 
experiment:  how  would  you  feel  if  an  organiza- 
tion devoted  an  entire  week  to  the  vilification 
of  your  home  country?  Would  it  be  productive 
to  the  discussion  of  serious  issues,  or  would  it 
simply  incite  racial  tensions  and  anger?  How 
fair  would  it  be  if  profession  of  your  patriotism 
was  labelled  as  "racist?" 

As  a  person  of  Chinese  descent  proud  of 
his  cultural  and  national  roots,  I  am  confident 
that  if  this  university  held  a  series  of  events 
focussing  on  criticisms  of  the  Chinese  state, 


students  would  balk  in  disgust.  They  would  no 
doubt  acknowledge  the  multiplicity  of  politi- 
cal and  social  issues  surrounding  China  that 
need  to  be  discussed,  and  would  protest  the 
lack  of  balance  and  objectivity.  This  analogy 
extends  to  all  states,  including  Israel. 

Some  will  object  to  my  characterization  of 
Israel  Apartheid  Week.  They  will  argue  that  it 
does  indeed  promote  discussion,  and  does  so 
in  an  objective  and  balanced  manner.  Perhaps 
an  account  of  my  experiences  can  put  such 
objections  into  perspective.  In  November,  Stu- 
dents Against  Israeli  Apartheid,  the  sponsors 
of  Israel  Apartheid  Week,  held  a  public  forum 
to  discuss  Israel's  security  fence.  At  the  forum, 
I  made  a  public  overture  for  dialogue,  stating 
that  students  on  this  campus  would  love  to 
have  a  discussion  on  Israel  with  all  opinions 
voiced  and  heard.  The  proposal  was  immedi- 
ately rejected.  It  turns  out  that  SAIA  was  not 
interested  in  dialogue  with  ideologically  dif- 
fering students,  because  these  students  were 
"racist."  I  was  later  accosted  by  some  of  the 
students  present  at  the  forum  and  asked  if  I 
knew  the  whereabouts  of  a  Ku  Klux  Klan  meet- 
ing, the  implication  being  that  support  oj  Is- 
rael was  tantamount  to  racism. 

This  was  not  an  isolated  incident.  Two  years 
ago,  Israel  Apartheid  Week  included  a  lecture 
by  an  Israeli  Member  of  Knesset  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Israeli  democracy.  When  dissenting  stu- 
dents, myself  included,  asked  questions  criti- 
cal of  the  lecture's  content,  we  were  booed  by 
the  audience.  Loud  chants  of  "shame"  erupted 
to  the  point  where  we  knew  we  were  not  wel- 


come at  the  event. 

Although  SAIA  events  are  open  to  the  pub- 
lic, SAIA  routinely  bars  the  media  from  taking 
pictures  or  making  video  recordings.  SAIA 
meetings,  which  are  advertised  as  all-inclu- 
sive, have  ideological  litmus  tests.  I  know  this 
because  I  have  attempted  to  sit  in  on  their 
meetings,  with  the  end  result  being  outrage 
and  contempt  directed  toward  myself  and  my 
peers. 

If  the  organizers  of  Israel  Apartheid  Week 
intend  to  stimulate  intellectual  exchange  and 
objectivity,  their  actions  beg  to  differ.  They 
have  shown,  through  intimidation  and  verbal 
assaults,  secrecy  and  hostility,  and  that  they 
do  not  care  much  for  discourse  on  this  cam- 
pus. It  is  ironic  that  while  the  rights  of  free 
speech  permit  their  events  to  occur,  they  have 
no  problem  silencing  their  opponents  with  ad 
hominem  arguments  and  the  discouragement 
of  criticism  from  dissidents  and  journalists. 

Joshua  Xiong  is  the  President  of  Zionists  @ 
University  of  Toronto 


The  Kar5/?Kwelcomes  letters  from  our 
readers.  Send  letters  (250  words  max.) 
with  your  full  name  &  phone  number  to: 

opinions@thevarsity.ca 

Opinions  submissions 
are  also  welcome. 


•LETTERS- 

The  'bi-racial' 
characterization  misses 
the  point 

My  letter  regards  the  article  "Black  is,  Black  ain't" 
(Feb  26, 2009).  I  address  this  to  the  reporter  and 
to  The  Varsity  publication  itself.  Please  in  the 
future  make  sure  your  reporting  is  accurate.  My 
name  is  Doyle-Wood  not  Wood.  1  spoke  to  this 
in  my  discussion  wherby  I  spoke  of  bringing  my 
mother's  and  father's  name  together  as  one.  In  ad- 
dition, please  refrain  from  using  your  own  politics 
as  a  framework  for  interpretation  and  for  ascrib- 
ing identity  positions  to  others.  I  do  not  subscribe 
to  the  title  "bi-racial."  Frankly  if  you  had  listened 
to  what  I  had  said  I  had  mentioned  that  I  am  Ab- 
original African  and  White  English,  thus  bi-racial- 
ity  does  not  apply.  However,  I  identified  myself  as 
Black  British  and  I  went  to  great  lengths  to  explain 
the  politics  of  this.  The  fact  that  you  now  speak  of 
me  as  bi-racial  negates  the  reasoning  behind  the 
discussion  and  the  political  stances  taken.  If  you 
cannot  attend  and  cover  a  difficult  issue  such  as 
this  without  resorting  to  Eurocentric  frameworks 
which  undermine  all  that  is  spoken  it  may  be  bet- 
ter if  you  stay  at  home.  In  addition,  as  mentioned 
I  am  the  instructor  for  the  Equity  Studies  course 
which  again  1  had  mentioned.  From  this  point 
onwards  if  I  am  asked  to  attend  an  event  where 
there  is  a  reporter  from  The  Varsity  covering  it,  I 
will  think  twice  before  accepting. 
Stan  Doyle-Wood, 
Equity  Studies, 
New  College, 
416  9465523 

Note:  Doyle-Wood's  name  and  position  at  the 
university  were  checked  against  online  records 
at  New  College.  With  regards  to  misrepresenting 
your  identity  and  story,  The  Varsity  would  like  to 
apologize. 
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COMMENT 


Apartheid  is  not  dead 

lAW  is  an  iinportant  part  of  a  greater  movement  against  Israeli  oppression 


SARON  GHEBRESSELLASSIE  and 
FARAZ  VAHID  SHAHIDI 


"Israeli  policies  in  the  Palestinian  ter- 
ritories appear  so  similar  to  the  apart- 
heid of  an  earlier  era,  a  continent  away, 
and  1  believe  it  is  very  important  we  in 
the  United  Nations  use  this  term,"  says 
Miguel  D'Escoto  Brockmann,  the  cur- 
rent serving  president  of  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly.  "We  must 
not  be  afraid  to  call  something  for 
what  it  is... Today,  perhaps  we  in  the 
United  Nations  should  consider  follow- 
ing the  lead  of  a  new  generation  of  civil 
society,  who  are  calling  for  a  similar 
non-violent  campaign  of  boycott,  di- 
vestment and  sanctions  to  pressure 
Israel  to  end  its  violations." 

The  Boycott,  Divestment,  and  Sanc- 
tions (BDS)  movement,  initiated  by 
over  170  Palestinian  civil  society  orga- 
nizations in  2005,  is  a  growing  peaceful 
campaign  demanding  that  Israel  com- 
ply with  international  law  by  ending  its 
illegal  occupation  of  Palestinian  land, 
grant  equal  rights  to  all  of  its  citizens 
irrespective  of  race  or  religion,  and  al- 
low Palestinian  refugees  the  right  to 
return  to  their  homeland,  as  stipulated 
under  UN  Resolution  194. 

This  year,  Israeli  Apartheid  Week, 
organized  to  further  the  BDS  move- 
ment on  campuses,  is  taking  place 
concurrently  in  over  40  cities  world- 
wide, including  campuses  in  the  West 
Bank,  South  Africa,  and  Britain.  Com- 
plete with  lectures,  multimedia  pre- 
sentations, cultural  performances,  art 
showings,  film  screenings,  and  dem- 
onstrations, lAW  unites  the  growing 
chorus  of  voices  identifying  Israel  as 
an  apartheid  state. 

Apartheid,  meaning  "apartness"  in 
Afrikaans,  was  a  term  used  to  describe 
the  legislated  racial  segregation  of  pre- 
1994  South  Africa.  Under  the  regime  of 
"grand  apartheid,"  and  especially  with 
the  introduction  of  the  1950  Group  Ar- 
eas Act,  white  South  Africans  forced 
the  displacement  and  denationaliza- 
tion of  large  numbers  of  indigenous 
black  South  Africans.  The  subsequent 
concentration  of  these  black  South  Af- 
ricans into  a  series  of  cramped,  nomi- 
nally autonomous  "Bantustans"  led  to 
the  creation  of  a  white  majority  "de- 
mocracy" within  the  remaining  87  per 
cent  of  the  South  African  state. 

This  story  is  all  too  familiar  to  Pal- 
estinians who,  during  the  foundation 
of  the  state  of  Israel  in  1948,  saw  the 
forced  expulsion  of  800,000  of  their 
own  people  and  the  destruction  of 
over  430  towns  and  villages.  Today, 
Palestinians  in  the  Occupied  Palestin- 
ian Territories — the  West  Bank  and 
Gaza — confront  a  complex  network 
of  checkpoints,  walls,  roadblocks, 
curfews,  Jewish-only  roads,  and  other 


tools  designed  to  Bantustanize  and 
ghettoize  over  3.5  million  Palestinians 
into  less  than  20  per  cent  of  their  his- 
toric homeland. 

The  establishment  of  this  system  of 
grand  apartheid  in  Israel,  which  mir- 
rors the  South  African  system,  has 
managed  to  create  a  Jewish  majority  in 
Israel  and  thereby  artificially  construct 
an  ethnic  "democracy"  by  displacing 
the  majority  indigenous  population. 
The  roughly  1.2  million  Palestinians 
who  remain  nominal  "citizens"  of  Israel 
face  legislated  discrimination  in  land- 
ownership,  family  law,  and  citizenship 
rights,  while  over  three  million  Pales- 
tinian refugees  expelled  from  historic 
Palestine  continue  to  be  denied  the 
right  to  return. 

Some  have  argued  that  the  title  of 
apartheid  belongs  solely  to  the  case  of 
South  Africa.  However,  this  is  not  true 
as  the  United  Nations  International 
Convention  on  the  Suppression  and 
Punishment  of  the  Crime  of  Apartheid, 
adopted  in  1976,  defines  apartheid  as 
a  universal  crime  that  could  be  com- 


mitted by  other  states  as  well.  Uri  Da- 
vis' book  Apartheid  Israel  provides  an 
in-depth  analysis  of  the  links  between 
South  African  and  Israeli  apartheid.  It 
is  very  telling  that  colonial  states  with 
surviving  indigenous  populations — 
like  Israel,  Canada,  the  US,  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand — all  refused  to  sign 
on  to  the  apartheid  convention  in- 
sisting that  the  crime  only  applied  to 
South  Africa. 

Students  Against  Israeli  Apartheid 
(a  working  group  of  OPIRG-Toronto) 
is  encouraging  all  students  to  stand 
against  our  university's  support  for 
Israeli  apartheid  and  racism  in  all  its 
forms.  To  get  involved  today,  and  for 
a  full  listing  of  lAW  events  and  speak- 
ers, visit  www.apartheidweek.org  or 
contact  saia@riseup.net. 

Saron  Ghebressellassi  and  Faraz  Vahid 
Shahidi  are  both  members  of  Students 
Against  Israeli  Apartheid  @  UofT,  and 
are  volunteers  at  the  Ontario  Public 
Interest  Research  Group-Toronto. 


Wlicrc  arc  the  answers  to 
yOUR  questions? 


www.ecoissues.ca 


The  online  resource  for  information  on  legislation,  regulation  and 
discussion  of  today's  most  pressing  environmental  issues. 
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checl<  it  out  at 

niagara.edu/mba 


Master  of  Business  Administration 

'  Put  your  career  on  the  fast  track!"  Check 
out  Niagara  University's  AACSB  accredited 
MBA  program  at  niagara.edu/mba. 

Experience  the  quality  of  a  full  time  MBA 
with  flexibility  and  convenience  of 
Saturday  and  evening  classes. 

It's  unbeatable  -  and  you  can  finish  your 
degree  in  as  little  as  16  months.  So  don't  put  your 
career  on  hold,  apply  now! 

Check  out  our  new  Health  Care  Administration  classes. 

Call  1.800.462.1111  or  apply  today  at  niagara.edu/mba. 

Email:  mba@niagara.edu 

Niagara^  University 

Education  That  Makes  a  Difference 
Niagara  University,  NY  14109-2011 


HUMBER 

The  Business  SchOQi 


I  earned  my 
undergraduate  degree, 

now 


I  want  a 

rewarding  career  ^ 

^  not  just  a  job 

In  less  than  one  year,  Humber 
postgraduate  programs  will  help 
you  launch  your  career  in: 

•  Financial  Planning 

•  Human  Resources 

•  international  Development 

•  International  Marketing 

•  Marketing  Management 

•  Public  Administration 

Building  on  your  university  degree, 
Humber's  postgraduate  programs  offer  a 
concentrated  curriculum,  career-focused 
courses  and  practical  field  placements. 
You'll  gain  the  real-world  experience  and 
skills  that  employers  value  most. 

Get  the  career  you  want  -  apply  now. 
business. humber.ca 
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arts@thevarsity.ca 


WILL  SLOAN 
Film  Critic 


Why  should  I  care?  That's  the  question  I  kept 
asking  myself  during  Watchmen,  director  Zack 
Snyder's  163-minute,  SlOO-million  adaptation  of 
Alan  Moore's  graphic  novel.  The  question  Watch- 
men fans  will  want  to  know  is  if  Snyder  cuid  com- 
pany "screwed  it  up,"  and  they  haven't  (the  film 
is  surprisingly  faithful  to  its  dense,  bleak  source 
material),  but  having  read  the  book  and  seen  the 
movie,  I'm  not  sure  the  original  was  worth  such 
reverent  treatment  in  the  first  place.  "Some- 
body's pickin'  out  costumed  heroes,"  says  Ror- 
schach (Jackie  Earle  Haley),  a  Travis  Bickle-like 
avenger  in  an  overcoat  and  inkblot-patterned 
mask.  The  grave  solemnity  of  this  line's  delivery 
points  to  Watchmen's  centraJ  flaw:  it  ignores  the 
fundamental  absurdity  of  the  premise. 

In  an  alternate  America  circa  1985,  Richard 
Nixon  is  serving  his  fifth  presidential  term  and 
the  world  teeters  on  the  brink  of  nuclear  war 
Crime  and  debauchery  plague  the  streets  as 
the  costumed  heroes  that  once  kept  them  clean 
have  been  outlawed  (Watchmen  skirts  between 


anti-Nixon  leftism  and  the  pseudo-fascism  of 
the  vigilantes,  and  the  ideological  incoherence 
is  troubling).  Rorschach  is  the  only  hero  still  on 
the  prowl,  but  when  his  former  colleague  The 
Comedicm  is  killed,  he  fears  a  conspiracy  will 
wipe  out  the  other  ex-crimefighters,  including 
Nite  Owl  (Patrick  Wilson),  Silk  Spectre  (Malin 
Akerman),  and  Ozymandias  (Matthew  Goode), 
who  is  in  reality  Adrian  Veidt,  the  only  superhero 
to  reveal  his  identity.  Looming  as  an  intimidat- 
ing presence  over  the  superhero  community  and 
the  world  at  large,  Dr  Manhattan  (Billy  Crudup) 
has  become  an  actual  atomic  superman  during 
a  freak  accident,  with  awesome  powers  used  to 
end  the  Vietnam  War. 

Watchmen  has  been  touted  as  a  deconstruc- 
tion  of  the  superhero  genre — these  heroes  have 
angst,  moral  qualms  with  vigilantism,  erectile 
dysfunctions,  etc.  But  again. .  .why  should  1  care? 
The  film  and  the  book  present  the  existential 
crises  of  costumed  heroes  with  as  much  grav- 
ity as  The  Passion  of  the  Christ,  which  would  be 
interesting,  1  suppose,  if  superheroes  were  real. 
Because  heroes  like  these  are  such  an  intrinsi- 
cally absurd  notion,  I  find  it  hard  to  care  about 
and  relate  to  their  problems.  1  know  you're  think- 


ing about  The  Dark  Knight,  but  that  film  tried  to 
show  how  a  single  comic  book  hero  could  exist 
in  a  very  realistic  (and  thus  relatable)  universe, 
while  the  hero-infested  1985  of  Watchmen  is 
downright  surreal.  1  was  reminded  of  The  Incred- 
ibles,  a  film  that  made  similar  material  infinitely 
more  relatable  by  treating  it  lightly. 

No  review  of  Watchmen  is  complete  without 
discussing  its  ending,  which  has  been  altered 
from  the  book  but  still  retains  its  central  phil- 
osophical dilemma  [spoilers  ahoy].  Without 
giving  too  much  away,  it  involves  an  apoca- 
lyptic scenario  hinged  upon  Dr.  Manhattan, 
which  leads  our  heroes  into  an  important 
moral  issue  with  potential  world  peace  hang- 
ing in  the  balance. 

Some  have  viewed  this  ending  as  posing  a 
deep  philosophical  quandary,  but  the  situa- 
tion itself  is  about  as  relatable  as  the  type  of 
outlandish  pseudo-profundities  unleashed 
by  a  stoned  philosophy  student:  'Okay,  dude, 
imagine  this — there's  an  apocalyptic  scenario 
involving  an  atomic  weapon  who  is  inherently 
human  with  free  will,  dude.'  Well,  since  the 
idea  of  an  atomic  weapon  with  free  will  is  in- 
herently ridiculous,  why  should  1  care?  Putting 


this  aside,  I'm  leery  about  the  ends-justify-the- 
means  implications  of  the  scenario,  and  resent 
the  suggestion  that  it  would  bring  peace  when 
two  world  wars  and  a  Holocaust  couldn't. 
(Might  1  suggest  that  in  the  militaristic,  Nixo- 
nian  universe  of  this  film,  such  an  event  would 
only  inspire  increased  nuclear  paranoia,  not  to 
mention  uproar  over  the  government  that  cre- 
ated the  weapon?)  [End  spoilers.] 

Snyder  and  screenwriters  David  Hayter  and 
Alex  Tse  have  done  an  adequate  job  adapting 
a  complicated  book  into  a  workable  screen- 
play. The  key  scenes  are  here,  with  the  biggest 
cut  being  the  newsvendor/comic-within-the- 
comic  scenes  (which  will  reportedly  surface 
on  an  extended  DVD).  Yet  perhaps  the  film  is 
too  faithful:  every  shot  has  a  glowing,  artificial 
sheen  similar  to  Snyder's  300,  suggesting  that 
the  director  is  so  reverent  to  the  material  that 
he's  not  only  presenting  the  comic  book  pan- 
els, but  polishing  and  laminating  them  (if  ever 
there  was  a  futuristic  universe  that  deserved 
a  gritty.  Blade  Runner-sly\e  treatment,  it's  this 
one).  The  film  is  simply  a  prettier,  shorter  ver- 
sion of  the  comic  with  a  more  problematic  end- 
ing. Why  should  I  care? 


Q&A:  MALIN  AKERMAN 


In  her  role  as  the  Silk  Spectre,  this  Torontonian  starlet  brings  a  feminine  touch  to  Watchmen 


WILL  SLOAN 

North  Toronto's  own  Malin  Akerman,  whose 
memorable  appearance  in  Harold  &  Kumar  Go  to 
White  Castle  was  a  key  moviegoing  moment  for 
many  a  teenage  boy,  has  her  showiest  and  most 
demanding  role  yet  in  Watchmen  playing  Laurie 
Jupiter  (a.k.a  the  Silk  Spectre),  the  conflicted 
lover  of  Dr.  Manhattan.  In  an  interview,  she 
revealed  to  The  Varsity  the  triumphs  and  tribula- 
tions of  acting  in  a  much-awaited  adajitation. 

The  Varsity:  what  kind  of  a  director  is  Zack 
Snyder? 

Malin  Akerman:  if  you  meet  Zack  Snyder,  within 
three  minutes  you're  sold  on  whatever  he's 
selling  you,  because  he's  so  passionate,  and 
he's  so  smart,  and  he  has  such  a  vision  for 
things.  You  automatically  become  enthralled 
and  you  know  you've  got  a  real  reader  at  the 
helm,  which  is  what  you  need,  especially  for 
something  like  this. 


TV:  There  is  a  lot  of  green-screen  work  in  this  film. 
Did  you  do  a  lot  of  your  own  stunts? 
MA:  We  did  95  per  cent  of  the  stunts.  All  the  fight 
sequences  that  you  saw,  they  would  film  us  doing 
it  and  film  our  stunt  doubles  doing  it.  So  basically, 
two  months  before  shooting  1  started  a  boot-camp 
with  an  ex-Navy  SEAL  to  try  to  gain  some  muscle 
mass  and  try  to  feel  more  like  a  strong  fighter,  and 
then  a  month  before  shooting  we  shipped  off  to 
Vancouver  and  started  all  the  fight  training.  The 
fight  training  continued  throughout  the  whole  six 
months  of  the  shoot,  which  was  pretty  gruesome 
and  also  pretty  awesome. 
TV:  Did  you  ever  feel  constricted  by  playing  a  well- 
known  character  with  an  already  well-established 
history? 

MA:  One  of  the  challenges  was,  because  there  is 
this  source  material,  you  not  only  have  the  history 
of  your  character  but  you  also  have  the  visuals, 
so  even  seeing  the  body  language  of  her  and  the 
other  characters  was  a  challenge  and  helpful  all 
at  once. 


Often  when  you  go  into  a  role  you  have  to  go 
into  all  the  back-stories  yourself,  and  here  it  was 
all  written  for  you.  There  wasn't  any  improv  in- 
volved whatsoever,  and  1  am  used  to  doing  a  lot 
of  improv  with  all  the  other  characters  and  roles 
just  to  make  it  your  own,  but  here  there  has  to  be 
allegiance  to  the  novel.  So  you  have  to  figure  out 
why  exactly  that  person  is  saying  a  line  in  such 
away. 

TV:  Because  it's  a  comic  book  movie,  did  you  ever 
feel  tempted  to  play  the  role  campy  or  over-the- 
top? 

MA:  These  characters  are  so  real,  so  it's  much 
easier  to  play  them  real  than  it  is  to  play  up 
the  [potentially  campy]  genre  of  the  film.  But 
for  sure  there  are  certain  moments  where  [you 
think],  "Alright,  we've  gotta  be  sure  not  to  make 
this  silly  because  we're  standing  here  in  our 
costumes."  So  those  were  the  moments  where  1 
was  like,  'Alright  Zack,  you've  gotta  gauge  this 
scene  and  make  sure  that  it  doesn't  go  onto  the 
campy  side  of  things."v 
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ACRES  OF  LIONS 

WORKING 

(Cordova  Bay  Records) 

Emotive  vocals  and  pop-punk  sensibilities  collide  on  Working,  the 
full-length  debut  from  Victoria,  B.C.'s  Acres  of  Lions.  Channel- 
ing the  introspective  balladeering  of  bands  like  Snow  Patrol  and 
Motion  City  Soundtrack,  the  album's  ten  songs  are  a  collection  of 
moody,  atmospheric  guitars  and  rhythmic  power-pop. 

Jeffrey  Kalesnikoff's  vocals  dominate  the  mix,  bringing  a 
tortured  quality  to  the  record — so  much  that  even  the  band's 
most  energetic  efforts  like  "Dance  Sequence"  and  "December" 
are  anything  but  uplifting.  Instead,  the  prevailing  mood  is  one 
of  quiet  suffering.  Kalesnikoff's  tortured  croon  makes  songs  like 
"Best  Day  Ever"  and  the  title  track  sound  sentimental,  if  not 
downright  mushy. 

The  hooks  are  decent  enough,  with  multi-instrumentalist  Tyson 
Yerex  contributing  captivating  guitar  and  synthesizer  accompani- 
ment, but  the  band  seems  too  reliant  on  similar  melodies  and 
phrasings.  "Entertainment"  begins  in  earnest  with  a  smooth 
and  attractive  guitar  line,  but  slowly  meanders  into  a  radio- 
repulsive  six-minute  oblique  wall  of  sound,  losing  the  listener  in 
the  process. 

Overall,  Working \s  an  uneven  effort,  torn  between  its  complex 
and  introspective  vocals  and  heavily  layered  composition.  Acres 
of  Lions  are  a  talented  young  band,  but  there  are  kinks  to  be 
ironed  out  before  they  return  to  the  studio.  — LUKE  SAVAGE 

VVv 


GREAT  LAKE  SWIMMERS 

LOST  CHANNELS 

(Nettwerk) 

Great  Lake  Swimmers  lead  singer  Tony  Dekker  has  one  of  the 
most  distinctive  voices  in  Canadian  music.  On  the  bright  side,  it 
clearly  identifies  Lost  Channels  as  Dekker's  work  within  the  first 
few  seconds  of  lead  track  "Palmistry."  Yet  despite  a  drastic  lineup 
change  since  their  self-titled  2003  debut,  Lost  Channels  sounds 
like  any  other  Great  Lake  Swimmers  album. 

The  band's  outdoorsy  charm  is  maintained  through  the  album's 
non-traditional  recording  venues,  which  include  St.  Brendan's 
Church  in  tiny  Rockport,  Ontario,  and  Singer  Castle  on  Chippewa 
Bay's  Dark  Island. 

The  haunting  echoes  of  bst  ChannelsmA  magic  on  the  voice 
of  local  songwriter  Serena  Ryder,  who  appears  for  the  tender 
duet  "Everything  is  Moving  So  Fast."  The  wistful  guitar  ballads 
continue  with  "Concrete  Heart,"  which  features  shout-outs  to 
the  CN  Tower  and  Toronto  Public  Library  as  if  they  were  stops  on 
a  rural  road  trip.  But  Dekker  sounds  impossibly  far  away  as  he 
contemplates  bittersweet  life  and  love  in  Toronto,  as  emotionally 
distant  from  the  city  as  we  are  from  the  wilds  of  Ontario. 

The  stand  out  track  is  the  confessional  "River's  Edge,"  on 
which  Dekker  muses,  "If  it's  good  and  it's  true/Let  it  wash  over 
you/Untethered  and  without  reason."  As  the  embodiment  of  this 
simple  entreaty.  Lost  Channels  is  quietly  satisfying  work,  well 
worth  a  listen.  — SHOSHANA  WASSER 

VVVv 


V  =  TOSS  IT  W  =  DOWNLOAD  IT  WV  =  GET  THE  SINGLE,  VVW  =  BUY  THE  ALBUM,  VWW  =  ROCK  THE  T-SHIRT 


One  week  of 
St.  Patrick's  Day  revelry. 

Fifty- one  weeks  of  recovery. 


UlNNESS 


The  official  toasting  device  of 
St.  Patrick's  day  around  the  world. 


Fionn  nicacCools 

www.  primepubs.com 


Join  us  for  our  weeK-tong  celebration. 

March  lO^'^-l?^'^ 


70  The  Esplanade  ■  235  Bfoor  St.  E.ast  ■  isi  Onivcrsity  Ave.  -21  St.  Cfair  Ave.  West 

I  r(.'(ii,?tered  fradp-miwK  of  PBC  rradeniarh^  loc.  Used  under  Ilcjitice,  -C  PrljTie  RestButants  of  Csnat 
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VARSITY  ARTS  &  ENTERTAINMENT 


arts@thevarsity.ca 


Feeling  the  music 

Fox  Jaws  headline  Ryerson's  Concert  for  the  Deaf  and  Hard  of  Hearing 


EMILY  KELLOGG 

Varsity  Staff 


It  's  definitely  a  show  that  we're  going 
to  remember,"  says  Fox  Jaws  guitar- 
ist and  singer  Daniel  Allen.  The  band 
is  set  to  showcase  their  diverse  and 
intricate  tunes  tonight  at  Clinton's 
Tavern,  at  a  concert  accessible  to  the 
deaf  and  hearing  impaired. 

The  concert,  presented  by  Ryerson 
University's  Center  of  Learning  Tech- 
nology and  the  Science  of  Music  Au- 


ditory Research  and  Technology  Lab, 
will  feature  vibrating  emoti-chairs, 
closed-captioning,  and  interpreters, 
to  expand  and  transpose  the  music 
for  those  who  may  not  otherwise  be 
able  to  fully  experience  a  live  show. 
The  emoti-chair  plays  with  the  idea 
of  vibrations,  breaking  apart  the  vi- 
brations of  the  different  instruments 
and  vocals  to  make  physical  the  audi- 
tory experience,  imitating  the  subtle- 
ties and  intricacies  of  a  live  perfor- 
mance. 


The  idea  arose  from  Ryerson's 
Alternative  Sensory  Information 
Displays  project,  a  study  devoted 
to  finding  alternative  methods  for 
reinterpreting  and  transposing 
sensory  information — especially  in 
the  fields  of  music,  background  or 
environmental  sounds,  and  vocal 
tones  and  intonations.  Though  the 
chair  resembles  something  out  of  a 
classic  monster  movie — an  impos- 
ing piece  of  equipment,  with  a  high 
and  angular  support  system,  and 


tubes  that  wrap  around  the  seated 
person — its  purpose  is  to  convey 
the  emotional  and  visceral  core  of  a 
musical  experience. 

"We're  kind  of  a  mixed  lot  as  far  as 
the  music  goes,"  continues  Daniel.  "I 
mean,  we  have  your  fast  upbeat  songs 
which  are  sort  of  anxious,  and  we've 
also  got  slow,  SoundScape  songs.  You 
get  a  bit  of  everything  with  us — but 
maybe  it'll  be  too  much  for  people." 

Fox  Jaws'  latest  album,  Goodbye 
Doris,  is  set  at  a  frantic  pace,  with 


UNIVERSmr  OF  TORONTO 


FESTIVAL 

March  9-14,  2009  I  Innis  Town  Hall 


Monday,  March  9 


7:00PM  I  The  Super  8  Circus 
8:30PM  I  Open  Call  Shorts  I 

10:00PM  I  Opening  Night  Party  -  Duke  of  York 


Tuesday,  March  10 


7:00PM  I  Dishonour  Defied 
8:30PM  I  Amal 


Wednesday,  March  11 


7:00PM  I  International  Super  8  Program 
8:30PM  I  Rapport  Report:  the  possibilities 
of  community 


Thursday,  March  12 


7:00PM  I  Open  Call  Shorts  II 
8:30PM  I  Edgecodes:  The  Art  of  Motion 
Picture  Editing 


Friday,  March  13 


7:00PM  I  The  Shitty  Film  Contest 

I  Spotlight  on  Cinema  Stories 
7:45PM  I  Hardcore  Logo 


Saturday,  March  14 


7:00PM  I  Hart  House  Film  Board  Gala,  Part  1 
8:30PM  I  Hart  House  Film  Board  Gala,  Part  2 
10:00PM  I  Closing  Reception  and  Awards 
Ceremony  -  Hart  House 


www.uoftfilmfest.ca 


@ /■/?evarsity.ca  HMimiFiLMBOARD 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

SCHOOL  o.  GRADUATE  STUDIES 

Graduate  Education  Council 

Spring  2009  Election 


The  Graduate  Education  Council  is  primanly 
responsible  for  establishing  policies  and 
procedures  concerning  the  administration  and 
quality  of  graduate  studies  at  the  University  of 
Toronto. 

The  Graduate  Education  Council 
considers: 

•  Policies  affecting  graduate  studies 

•  new  degree  program  proposals 

•  changes  in  admission  and  major 
program  requirements 

•  other  matters,  as  determined  by  the 
School  of  Graduate  Studies  (SGS) 
Constitution  as  appropriate 

Nomination  forms  are  available  from: 

•  SGS  Website  (address  at  bottom) 

•  School  of  Graduate  Studies 
Eligibility: 

Nominees  must  be  fiill  members  {non- 
Ementus)  of  the  graduate  faculty  or  registered 
graduate  students  in  the  SGS  division  in 
which  they  have  been  nominated. 
Administrative  nominees  must  be  continuing 
or  Staff-Appointed  members  of  the 
University  administrative  staff,  as  defined  by 
their  constituency. 


Vacant  Seats  (17): 

8  Faculty  Members  of  a  graduate  unit: 

1  in  Humanities 

2  in  Social  Sciences 

2  in  Physical  Sciences 

1  in  Life  Sciences  (Chair/Director) 

2  in  Life  Sciences  (Faculty) 
7  Graduate  Students: 

1  in  Humanities 

2  in  Social  Sciences 

2  in  Physical  Sciences 
2  in  Life  Sciences 
2  Administrative  Staff: 

1  from  any  graduate  unit 
1  from  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies 

Terms  of  Office: 

Terms  begin  July  1 ,  2009.  The  first 
meeting  of  the  academic  year  is  usually 
held  in  October. 

Faculty  members  normally  serve  for 
three  years. 

Students  and  Administrative  Staff 
members  may  opt  for  a  one-  or  two-year 
term  of  office,  to  a  maximum  of  three 
consecutive  years. 


For  more  infonnacion  conCiict:  GovcnKincc  OlUccr.  School  of  ("ir.idu.ite  SukUcs 
65  St.  Gcorire  Screet,  Toronto.  ON.  M5S  2ZV  •  Tel:  416  946-3427  •  Fax;  416  978-1 64'> 
\\\\\\.siis.iiroroiuo,c.i/Li<.nL-rii,iiu'c/L()iincil /elections. hrn I  •  sLXs.L^tn  cni.uu eciftkcrra.'utoniiito.i .i 
NOMINATIONS  CLOSE  AT  5:00  PM  WED.  MARCH  18.  2009 


^^^^^ 

ftjision 

Date  Revision  - 
Scarborough  Campus  Community  Radio  Inc. 
Notice  of  Annual  General  Meeting 

To  be  held  on  March  16  2009  from  5;00— 7 :00pm  at 
SL-232,  1265  Military  Trail,  Toronto,  ON. 
For  financial  statements  and  more  information,  please  visit  vwvw.fusionradio.ca 
or  ODPtact  president(g)fusionradio. ca 


-  By-Law  Revision  - 

On  March  13,  2009,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Scarborough  Campus  Community 
Radio  will  consider  a  revised  corporate  Constitution  &  By-Laws,  reflecting 
changes  to  the  structure  of  the  board  of  directors,  executive  committee,  and 
administration,  as  well  as  general  changes  for  improved  clarity.  The  Board  will 
review  this  By-law  before  sendina  it  to  the  members  for  ratification.  March  13, 
2009,  6:30pm,"  1265  Military  Trail  SL-213. 


-  Notice  of  Referendum  - 
Scarborough  Campus  Community  Radio  Inc.  (also  known  as 
Fusion  Radio)  will  be  holding  a  referendum  on  March  16th  and 

17th  in  the  Student  Centre  (1265  Military  Trail) 
Preamble:  Scarborough  Campus  Community  Radio  Inc.  (also  known  as  Fu- 
sion Radio)  is  seeking  consent  fi^om  its  members  to  increase  its  student  fee. 
The  proposed  increase  is  $  1.35  per  session:  from  $3.50  to  $4.85.  It  would 
begin  in  the  2009-2010  Fall/Winter  academic  session. 
Fusion  Radio  is  also  seeking  consent  to  collect  a  fee  from  ftjii-time  students 
enrolled  in  the  Summer  session.  This  fee  would  be  either  $3.50  or  $4.85  per 
session,  depending  on  the  result  of  the  first  referendum  question.  It  would 
begin  In  the  2010  Summer  session. 

The  purpose  of  the  requested  increase  is  a)  to  allow  Fusion  Radio  to 
meet  minimum  wage  laws,  b)  to  provide  additional  involvement  opportunities 
to  students,  c)  to  fund  new  staff  positions  necessary  to  improve  the  quality  of 
programming,  and  d)  to  contnbute  to  realizing  our  dream  of  a  fijnctional  FM 
radio  station  at  the  University  of  Toronto  Scarborough. 

Fusion  Radio  currently  receives  no  ftjnds  for  the  Summer  session,  despite  that 
It  is  active  and  broadcasting  12  months  per  year  and  it  employs  its  staff 
(primanly  students)  year-round.  To  maintain  this  service  and  these  opportuni- 
ties, summer  fijnds  are  necessary.  The  questions  on  the  ballot  will  appear  as 
below: 
Question  1: 

Are  you  in  favour  of  an  increase  to  Scarborough  Campus  Community  Radio's 
per  session  fee,  as  described  in  the  first  paragraph  of  the  preamble? 
YES  NO 
Question  2: 

Are  you  in  favour  of  Scarborough  Campus  Community  Radio  collecting  a  fee  in 
the  Summer  session,  as  described  in  the  second  paragraph  of  the  preamble? 
YES  NO 


interlocking,  heartfelt  vocals,  mak- 
ing Fox  Jaws  a  prime  example  of 
musicians  who  tap  into  the  visceral 
emotive  quality  that  researchers  at 
Ryerson  want  to  evoke.  And  though 
there  have  been  a  few  test  runs,  this 
concert  will  be  the  first  time  that  the 
emoti-chairs  are  employed  at  a  live 
musical  venue,  apart  from  a  con- 
trolled scientific  environment. 

"It's  going  to  be  a  big  surprise  for  ev- 
eryone involved,"  says  Allen.  "There 
could  be  backlash,  who  knows.  But 
it's  definitely  going  to  be  interesting, 
and  I  think  our  music  will  be  great 
for  the  experiment.  We  play  around 
with  different  styles,  so  they'll  really 
get  to  have  a  buffet  of  sounds  during 
our  set." 

Hearing  impaired  or  not,  all  are 
welcome  to  test  the  new  equipment. 
"We're  going  to  go  into  it  like  any  oth- 
er show,"  says  Allen.  "Ultimately,  you 
just  want  to  play  the  best  you  can,  for 
everyone — those  who  can  hear,  and 
for  those  who  can't." 

Fox  Jaws,  Treestar,  The  Dufraines, 
Hollywood  Swank,  and  more  play 
the  Concert  for  the  Deaf  and  Hard 
of  Hearing  on  Thursday,  March  5  at 
Clinton's  Tavern  (693  Bloor Street 
West).  Doors  are  at  8  p.m.,  and  tickets 
are  $5  at  the  door 


Teach  English 
Overseas 


TESOL/TESL  Teacher  Training 
Certification  Courses 

•  Intensive  60-Honr  Program 

•  Classroom  Management  Techniques 

•  Detailed  Lesson  Planning 

•  ESL  SIdlls  Development 

•  Comprehensive  Teaching  Materials 

•  Interactive  Teaching  Practicum 

•  Internationally  Recognized  Certificate 

•  Teacher  Placement  Service 

•  Money  Back  Guarantee  Included 

•  Thousands  of  Satisfied  Students 


OXFORD  SEMINARS 

416-924-3240/1-800-269-6719 

www.oxfordseininars.ca 


LSAT  MCAT 
GMAT  GRE 

Preparation  Seminars 


•  Complete  30-Hour  Seminars 

•  Convenient  Weekend  Schedule 

•  Proven  Tcst-Taldng  Strategies 

•  Experienced  Course  Instructors 

•  Comprehensive  Study  Materials 

•  Simulated  I>Tactice  Exams 

•  Limited  Class  Size 

•  Free  Repeat  Policy 

•  Personal  Tutoring  Available 

•  Thousands  of  Satisfled  Students 


OXFORD  SEMINARS 

416-924-3240 
1-800-269-6719 
www.oxfordseminars.ca 
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The  great  raw  milk  debate 

Unpasteurized  milk  is  a  point  of  contention  among  scientists 
public  health  officials,  and  farmers,  finds  CRISTINA  OLTEANU 


Got  Raw  Milk?  That's  the  slogan  adorn- 
ing Californian  and  raw  milk  farmer 
Mark  McAfee's  t-shirt  at  the  recent 
international  raw  milk  symposium  held  in 
the  O.J.S.E.  auditorium.  The  symposium, 
titled  "From  Production  to  Consumption," 
\  occurred  in  honour  of  Michael  Schmidt,  an 
t  Ontario  farmer  who  has  been  convicted  of 
selling  raw,  unpasteurized  milk,  a  practice 
that  is  Illegal  in  Canada. 

According  to  Schmidt,  he  operates  a  "cow- 
,  share"  program  in  which  people  buy  a  share 
of  his  cows,  not  the  milk  itself.  But  his  battle 
isn't  based  on  milk — it  simply  began  a  cam- 
paign toward  individual  liberty. 

Featured  speakers  at  the  symposium  in- 
I  eluded  Australian  microbiologist,  university 
professor,  and  food  consultant  Dr.  Ron  Hull, 
University  of  Michigan  Medical  School  fac- 
ulty alumnus  and  pathologist  Dr.  Ted  Beals, 
;  Quebec  medical  physiologist  Dr.  Carol  Va- 
;  chon,  and  acclaimed  chef  and  natural  food 
advocate  Jamie  Kennedy.  Experts  in  their 
I  fields,  they  provided  the  public  with  up-to- 
date  research  into  the  health  and  safety  of 
raw  milk. 

In  Canada  and  parts  of  the  United  States, 
public  health  officials  state  that  drinking  un- 


pasteurized milk  IS  a  major  health  risk.  To- 
ronto Public  Health,  the  U.S.  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  (FDA),  and  the  Centre  for 
Disease  Control  (CDC)  maintain  that  drink- 
ing raw  milk  is  dangerous  due  to  the  array 
of  bacteria  it  contains.  Potentially  deadly 
bacteria  like  Salmonella,  E.  coli  0157:H7, 
Listeria,  Campylobacter,  and  Brucella  can 
be  found  in  raw  milk.  Public  health  officials 
take  the  position  that  pasteurization — the 
process  of  heating  milk  in  order  to  reduce 
the  number  of  viable  pathogens  present — 
protects  consumers  from  the  bacteria  pres- 
ent in  raw  milk.  Raw  milk  advocates  claimed 
that  targeting  the  "pathogens  in  milk"  is 
poor  use  of  terminology.  They  argued  that 
there  are  bacteria  everywhere,  and  virulent 
and  non-virulent  bacteria  need  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other.  For  example, 
many  strains  of  E.  coli  bacteria  are  harm- 
less, but  there  are  also  types  of  E.  Coli  that 
can  cause  serious  illness. 

Unpasteurized  dairy  farms  produce  milk 
that  is  intended  for  immediate  customer 
availability  after  production.  In  contrast,  pre- 
pasteurized  dairy  farms  send  their  raw  milk 
to  be  pasteurized  before  it  is  obtainable  by 
the  public.  Supporters  prpsent  at  the  svmoo- 


sium  said  that  milk  quality  is  poor  in  pre-pas- 
tuerized  dairy  farms,  and  that  cows  on  these 
farms  live  in  large  herds,  are  fed  the  cheapest 
grains,  live  very  short  lives,  and  have  their 
milk  pooled.  In  comparison,  unpasteurized 
or  fresh  dairy  farms  have  cows  that  live  in 
smalj  herds  and  graze  in  natural  pastures  as 
frequently  as  possible.  Raw  milk  dairy  farm- 
ers say  they  are  not  as  concerned  with  get- 
ting the  largest  volumes  of  milk  as  mass  milk 
industries.  Fresh  dairy  farmers  like  Schmidt 
and  McAfee  refuse  to  .pasteurize,  put  any 
chemicals  in  their  milk,  or  administer  it  to  UV 
treatment,  saying  it  would  eliminate  the  pro- 
biotic  value.  "We  are  all  about  quality,"  says 
advocate  Tim  Wightman. 

Many  consumers  today  have  a  strong  de- 
sire to  return  to  natural  foods.  They  have 
turned  to  raw  milk,  as  it  contains  healthy 
bacteria  such  as  Lactobacillus  acidophilus, 
phosphates,  and  vitamins  that  are  reduced 
in  number  or  eradicated  by  pasteurization. 
Supporters  of  raw  milk  claim  that  drinking 
it  provides  greater  biological  competitive 
advantage  by  providing  more  resistance  to 
infectious  diseases.  However,  the  CDC  and 
FDA  have  stated  officially  that  there  is  no 
evidence  to  support  these  claims. 
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The  Varsity 


CLASSIFIEDS 


HELP  WANTED 


CASH  PAiD-OUT  DAILY! 

$12/hr+bonuses  for  experienced  can- 
vassers (part-time)  to  support  Special 
Olympics  Ontario.  Fluent  English  essen- 
tial.Vehicie  owners  required.  Franz  416- 
578-9428 

EGG  DONOR  NEEDED. 

Married  couple  seeking  kind  individual 
ages  20  -  32  years  of  age.  Attributes: 
Caucasian,  healthy.  Compensation  for 
expenses  incurred.  Reply  to:  vaa5866@ 
gmail.com 


SERVICES 


ESSAY  RESEARCH  AND  ASSISTANCE 

Any  subject  A  to  Z.  Highly  qualified 
graduates  will  help.  1  (888)  345-8295, 
customessay.com 


TUTORING 


MATH,  STATS,  AND  SCIENCE  TUTOR 
AVAILABLE 

\\\  first  and  second  year  courses,  includ- 
ing organic  chemistry  and  statistics.  Ask 
about  our  downtown  satellite  office. 
www.mostly-math.com  416-502-1717 


MCAT,  TOEFL,  lELTS.  GRE 
AND  GMAT  TUTORING 

No  minimum  hours  to  sign  up  for,  pay-as- 
you-go  system,  resources  supplied. 
www.mostly-math.com  416-502-1717 

TUTOR.  35  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE 

Specializing  in  ECO  220,  CHM  139,  247, 
MATH  135, 136.  Past  tests  and  exams  with 
solutions  available  for  practice.  DON'T 
WAIT!  GET  HELP  NOW!  (416)  785-8898. 


A.D.D./AD.H.D.SUCCESSI 


ARE  YOU  A  STUDENT  WITH 

A.D.D/A.D.H.D? 

ONE  FOCUS  TOTAL  SUCCESS  coach- 
ing for  students  with  A.D.D.  provides 
you  with  powerful  techniques  to:  Raise 
your  CPA  with  less  study  time!  Become 
ORGANIZED!  Decrease  your  STRESS! 
Manage  your  TIME!  Gain  Control  of  your 
FUTURE!  Call  or  Email  Shanna  Tator 
NOW  (don't  procrastinate!)  and  book 
your  FREE  intro  call:  416-903-4553  Info@ 
OneFocusTotalSuccess.com  Students 
receiving  OSAP  may  be  eligible  for  bur- 
saries (BSWD). 


ACNE  TREATMENT 


STOP  ACNE.  VISIT  COVERED  BY  OHIP 

Treatment  provided  by  medical  doc- 
tors. There  IS  a  solution!  HealthWorks 
Medical  Centre  in  Yorkville.  24  Bel- 
lair  St,  3rd  Floor.  @  Bay  Subway  stop. 
www.hworks.ca/yorkville  (416)  962-7546 


VARSITY  CLASSIFIEDS  cost  $12.00  for  twenty-five  words.  $0.25  for  each 
additional  word.  Rates  include  one  line  of  bold  type  for  the  ad  header. 
No  copy  changes  after  submission.  Submit  ads  by  email,  mail  or  phone. 

Ads  must  be  submitted  at  least  four  days  prior  to  publication. 
Varsity  Classifieds,  21  Sussex  Ave,  Suite  #306,  Toronto,  ON,  M5S 1J6. 
Call  416-946-7604  or  email  ads@thevarsity.ca. 


Roots 
of  the 
Crisis: 

How  growing  inequality 
sowed  the  seeds  for  an 
economic  meltdown. 


Speaker: 
Hugh  Mackenzie 

Principal,  Hugh  Mackenzie  &  Associates, 
Economic  Consultants 


WHGN    Thursday,  March  12,  2009  at  7:00  p.m. 
WHGRe    University  of  Toronto  Multi-Faith  Centre,  Room  108 

569  Spadina  Avenue  (formerly  the  Koffler  Pharmacy  Building) 

Free  Admission  -  all  are  welcome.  A  reception  follows  the  lecture 
For  further  information  call  416-978-5301  or  email 
events.woodsworth@utoronto.ca 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
FACULTY  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  and  HEALTH 


COUNCIL  OF  ATHLETICS  AND  RECREATION 


NOTICE  OF  ELECTION 

SPRING  2008 


Nominations  are  now  open  for  the  following  positions: 


1 2  Student  Representatives 

I  Administrative  Staff  Representative 

I  Academic  Staff  Representative 

I  Alumnae/i  Representative 

4  FPEH  Staff  Representatives 


All  positions  are  for  a  term  of  2  years: 
May  /,  2009  to  April  30,  201  L 


Elections  will  be  held  on 
WEDNESDAY.  MARCH  25  and  THURSDAY.  MARCH  26. 

The  Council  is  responsible  for  overall  Athletics  and  Recreation  policy 
including  allocation  of  funds  to  program  areas;  staffing  policy;  rental  and 
fees  policy. 

Description  of  St.  George  Campus  Student  Constituency 

The  1 0  student  members  will  be  elected  on  an  "at  large"  basis, 
ensuring  that  there  are  5  female  members  and  5  male 
members,  and  furthermore  that: 

a)  a  minimum  of  2  seats  are  filled  by  full  time  Arts  &  Science 
students  ( I  female,  I  male); 

b)  a  minimum  of  2  seats  are  filled  by  full-time  undergraduate 
students  registered  in  the  Professional  Faculties  ( I  femaje, 
i  male); 

c)  a  minimum  of  I  seat  is  filled  by  a  part  time  undergraduate 
student; 

d)  a  minimum  of  I  seat  is  filled  by  a  student  registered  in  the 
School  of  Graduate  Studies; 

e)  4  members  elected  on  an  "at  large"  basis,  so  that  the  total 
number  of  students  to  be  elected  is  5  females  and  5  males. 

in  addition,  one  student  member  from  each  of  UTM  and  UTSC 
are  generated  by  their  respective  athletic  associations. 


NOMINATION  PERIOD  AND  DEADLINE 

Nomination  forms  for  St.  George  campus  candidates  are  available  from 
the  Main  Office.Athletic  Centre;  Program  Office.Athletic  Centre  or  the 
Chief  Returning  Officer,  Room  2083. Athletic  Centre.  Nomination  papers 
must  be  filed  at  any  of  these  offices.  Nominations  received  elsewhere  or 
after  that  time  will  be  invalid 


NOMINATION  FORMS  AND  FULL  ELECTION  RULES  ARE 
AVAILABLE  ON  THE  FPEH  WEBSITE: 

www.ac-fpeh.com/about/councils.php 


Questions?  Contact  the  Chief  Returning  Officer,  978-2 1 36 
or  paul.carson@utoronto.ca 


The  Sefton  Award  for  contributions  to  labour  relations  will  be  presented  to 
Leo  Gerard,  International  President,  United  Steelworkers 
The  Morley  Cunderson  Prize  in  Industrial  Relations  will  be  presented  to 
John  Mastoras 


thevarsitysports@hotmail.com 
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ANDREA  YEOIVIANS  explores  the 

phenomenon  of  football  culture  and 
the  possibility  of  an  NFL  team  in  Toronto 


Even  with  a  dozen  voice  recorders  tracking 
his  every  word,  former  NFL  quarterback  Jim 
Kelly  is  completely  at  ease.  Seated  in  front  of  a 
background  emblazoned  with  Bills  in  Toronto 
logos,  he  charmingly  answers  each  enquiry. 
When  a  reporter  rephrases  a  previous  ques- 
tion about  permanently  moving  the  Bills  to 
Toronto,  1  expect  Kelly  to  give  a  reiteration  of 
his  previous  answer.  But  what  he  says  next  is 
music  to  my  ears. 

"I'm  all  for  [Toronto]  getting  a  franchise. 
I  think  they  can  definitely  support  it  here. 
They've  got  millions  and  millions  of  people  in 
this  community.  I'd  love  to  see  a  Buffalo  Bill-To- 
ronto 'whatever  they  would  be  called'  rivalry. 
Boy,  wouldn't  that  be  great?" 

As  1  nod  in  agreement,  images  of  a  Canadian 
NFL  team  dance  through  my  head.  Only  later, 
while  pondering  the  phenomenon  of  football 
culture,  do  the  Hall  of  Famer's  words  really 
sink  in. 

Professional  football  reigns  supreme  south  of 
the  border.  It's  the  most  popular  sport  in  Amer- 
ica, followed  by  baseball,  and  college  football. 
Nielsen  reports  that  this  year's  Super  Bowl 
match-up  between  the  Pittsburgh  Steelers  and 
Arizona  Cardinals  garnered  almost  99  million 
viewers  in  the  United  States  alone. 

But  football  is  more  than  just  an  entertaining 
way  to  spend  a  Sunday.  Kelly  has  experienced 
this  first  hand,  both  playing  and  living  in  Buf- 
falo. "When  Monday  comes  and  [the  Bills]  don't 
win,  it's  a  very  disappointing  start  of  a  work- 
week," he  says.  "Just  by  listening  to  the  radio 
talk  shows  and  listening  to  the  attitude  of  a  lot 
of  the  fans,  their  whole  week  is  determined  on 
how  the  Bills  play — it  really  is.  They  live  and 
breathe  Buffalo  Bills  football." 

It  wasn't  always  this  way.  When  the  NFL 
started  in  1920,  it  consisted  of  two  leagues — 
the  National  Football  League  and  the  American 
Football  League  (AFL).  It  drew  limited  interest, 
as  baseball  was  all  the  rage.  Professional  foot- 
ball simply  couldn't  compete  with  America's 
national  pastime,  and  didn't  draw  much  atten- 
tion from  fans  until  the  mid-1960s. 

Conversely,  during  this  time,  the  CFL  en- 
joyed massive  popularity  in  Canada.  The  NFL 
was  smaller  then,  and  with  too  many  players 
for  the  number  of  available  spots,  many  top- 
notch  athletes  were  turned  away  from  the  NFL. 
Fortunately  for  Canadians,  they  traveled  north 
to  pursue  their  professional  football  dreams. 
During  that  time,  the  CFL  boasted  some  amaz- 
ing players  and  action-packed  games.  Grey  Cup 
parties — which  would  go  on  to  become  the 
template  for  modern  Super  Bowl  parties — were 
the  norm  in  those  days. 

The  1970s  marked  the  start  of  the  NFL's  epic 
rise  in  popularity,  and  the  beginning  of  the  end 
of  the  CFL.  The  AFL  disbanded  and  became 
part  of  the  NFL  in  a  1970  merger,  making  the 
NFL  more  powerful  and  popular  than  ever. 
With  the  addition  of  the  Seattle  Seahawks  and 
Tampa  Bay  Buccaneers  in  1976,  there  was  more 
than  enough  room  to  accommodate  players 
who  would  have  been  turned  away  in  the  past. 
The  CFL's  talent  pool  diminished  quickly,  forc- 
ing teams  to  put  second  stringers  in  as  start- 
ers. They  also  picked  up  athletes  whose  ca- 
reers in  the  NFL  were  over,  like  former  Oakland 
Raider  and  Montreal  Alouette  Fred  Biletnikoff. 
But  these  players  didn't  take  the  league  or  the 
game  as  seriously  as  they  took  the  NFL.  The 


CFL  quickly  declined  into  what  many  now  view 
as  an  amateurish  football  league,  paling  in  com- 
parison to  its  dazzling  American  counterpart. 

Each  year,  interest  in  the  CFL  diminishes, 
while  fascination  with  the  NFL  climbs  ever 
higher.  According  to  the  Globe  and  Mail,  2.439 
million  Canadians  watched  the  Grey  Cup  last 
November,  while  CTV  reported  that  an  aver- 
age 3.6  million  Canadians  were  tuned  in  to  this 
year's  Super  Bowl. 

"The  Super  Bowl  is  the  preferred  football 
event  to  watch  among  young  Canadian  males, 
an  important  demographic  that  the  CFL  needs 
to  ensure  remains  loyal  to  the  Canadian  game 
in  the  long  run,"  says  Harris/Decima  senior 
vice  president  Jeff  Walker. 

Despite  the  CFL's  fall  from  its  former  glory, 
football  culture  is  still  strong  in  Canada,  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  Canadians — young 
males  and  otherwise — want  to  watch  and  par- 
ticipate in  the  sport. 

We  encourage  our  youth  to  get  involved  in 
football.  Last  December,  the  Ontario  Federa- 
tion of  School  Athletic  Associations  (OFSAA) 
held  its  annual  high  school  football  bowls.  Of- 
ficially titled  the  "OFSAA  Bills  Toronto  Series 
Football  Bowls,"  it  gave  high  school  teams  the 
chance  to  play  football  in  the  Rogers  Centre, 
just  like  professional  athletes.  It's  a  chance  not 
many  young  football  players  get,  in  Canada  or 
the  United  States.  "I  never  got  this  opportunity, 
to  play  in  a  championship  game  in  high  school 
and  to  play  in  a  domed  stadium,"  recalls  former 
NFL  quarterback  and  Hall  of  Famer  Dan  Marino. 
"The  attention  that  this  brings  to  [the  players], 
it's  a  great  opportunity  for  them." 

Watching  live  NFL  or  NCAA-rules  football 
games  also  holds  considerable  interest  for 
Canadians.  For  the  past  three  years,  Toronto 
has  been  home  to  the  International  Bowl,  a  Na- 
tional Collegiate  Athletic  Association  (NCAA) 
game  featuring  two  American  college  football 
teams.  This  year's  match-up  between  the  Con- 
necticut Huskies  and  Buffalo  Bulls  attracted 
40,184  spectators  to  the  Rogers  Centre.  Last 
year,  fans  paid  more  than  triple  Ralph  Wilson 
stadium  ticket  prices  to  see  the  Bills  in  Toron- 
to, and  each  football  season  thousands  of  Ca- 
nadians spend  their  Sundays  catching  a  game 
in  Detroit,  Buffalo,  or  Seattle. 

While  Canadian  fans  don't  mind  cheering  for 
teams  based  in  American  cities,  most  would 
like  to  back  a  true  home  team  instead  of  the 
one  closest  to  the  border.  Many  would  argue 
an  easy  solution  is  to  support  a  CFL  team,  but 
it  isn't  that  simple.  The  CFL  isn't  a  Canadian 
version  of  the  NFL,  and  it  just  doesn't  have  the 
same  entertainment  value  as  it  once  did. 

Days  after  my  brief  meeting  with  Jim  Kelly, 
his  voice  still  echoes  in  my  mind  and  it  occurs 
to  me  he's  right;  Toronto  can  support  its  own 
franchise,  and  now  it's  more  plausible  than 
ever  before.  If  the  NFL  underwent  another  ex- 
pansion, it's  conceivable  that  a  Canadian  team 
could  be  incorporated.  Recently,  the  NFL  has 
made  a  major  push  to  become  more  interna- 
tional, playing  regular  season  home  games  out- 
side of  the  U.S.  in  Toronto,  London,  and  Mexico 
City.  All  were  met  with  considerable  interest, 
proving  to  the  NFL  that  non-American  teams 
could  generate  enough  revenue  to  be  worth  it. 

Until  then,  I'll  wait  patiently  for  the  day  that  I 
can  cheer  on  the  Toronto  "whatever  they  would 
be  called." 
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Unlimited  txting. 

That's  something  to  - )  about. 


TEXT  &  MORE 
25  PLAN^ 


$ 


25 


/MO. 


•  Unlimited  text  messaging^ 

•  Unlimited  local  evening  and  weekend  minutes,  starting  at  6  p.m.-^ 

•  100  local  anytime  minutes  +  100  bonus  minutes'" 

•  Call  Waiting  and  Conference  Calling^ 

Visit  a  Bell  store  •  1  888  4-MOBILE  (662453)  •  bell.ca 


3G  BlackBerry®  Storm™ 
9530  smartphone 

$ 


LG  Rumour™ 


3G  BlackBerry®  Pearl" 
8130  smartphone 


Samsung  Cleo" 


95 


$ 


0 


$ 


0 


with  a  $45  voice 
ond  data  plan 
on  0  S-yr.  term' 
($699  95  no  term) 


on  a  3-yr.  term' 
($279.95  no  term) 


with  0  S35  voice 
and  data  plan 
on  a  3-yr.  term" 
($449.95  no  term) 


on  a  3-yr.  term' 
($279.95  no  term) 
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better 
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HIHELESS  etc. 


((MIRELESSMOVE)) 


Offer  ertJsMafCti 31, 2009- AwaHablewitticompatiWe  devices  wrtfiin  Beli  Mobility  high  speed  mobile  natwofk  coverage  areas  Weeknights  Mon-Thu,  6pm-7am,  Weekends  Fri6pm-Mon  7am  Other  monthly  fees,  i.e .  e9-l-l  (75e),  system  access  (not  a  government  fee)  ($8  951.  and  one-time  device  activation  ($35)  apply  Long  distance 
and  roait«ngctwr9es(inctudtr>g  foreign  taxes)  may  apply  outside  your  local  area.  Upon  early  termination,  price  adjusunent  charges  apply.  Subject  to  change  without  notice;  nolcombinable  with  other  offeis  Taxes  extra.  Other  conditions  apply,  (l)With  new  activation  on  a  3-yr  term  (2)  Received  messages  include  local,  international, 
roamtf>g  and  teniae  related  messages  from  Bell  and  exclude  premium,  alerts  and  dial-up  messages.  Sent  messages  include  local  messages  and  exclude  international,  roaming,  alerts,  premium  messages  and  messages  sent  with  an  instant  messaging  application.  13)  Applies  to  airtime  (or  calls  in  your  local  calling  area  (4)  Bonus 
niraites  appty  dtring  Ifw  intMl  contract  term.  (5)  Simullaneous  use  of  airtime.  (6)  Witti  new  activation  on  a  post-paid  voice  plan  and  a  data  feature  with  a  total  mm.  value  of  S45/mo.  (7)  With  new  activation  on  a  post-paid  voice  plan.  (8)  With  new  activation  on  a  post-paid  voice  pian  and  a  data  feature  with  a  total  min.  value  of  $35/ 
nw.  BladtBenv®  araJ  related  trademarlts,  names  and  logos  are  the  property  of  Research  In  Motion  Limited  and  are  registered  and/or  used  in  the  U.S.  and  countries  around  the  world.  Rumour  is  a  trademark  of  LG  Electronics  Inc.  Samsung  Cleo  is  a  trademark  of  Samsung  Electronics  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  its  related  entities. 


Available  at  the  following 
Bell  stores: 

AJAX 

Durham  Centre 
ALLISTON 

36  Young  St. 
AURORA 

14751  Yonge  St.  SmartCenters 

Aurora 
BARRIE 

44  Cedar  Point  Dr. 

632  Yonge  St. 

Barrie  Power  Centre 

Georgian  Mall 
BELLEVILLE 

260  Adam  St. 

Quinte  Mall 
BOLTON 

SmartCentres  Bolton 
BOWMANVILLE 

Clarington  Place 
BRAMPTON 

59  First  Gulf  Blvd 

100  Great  Lakes  Dr. 

10086  Huronlario  St. 

Airport  &  Hwy  7 

Bramalea  City  Centre 

Shopper's  World 
BURUNGTON 

1100  Walker's  Line 

Appleby  Crossing 

Burlington  Mall 

Mapleview  Mall 
CAMBRIDGE 

499  Hespeler  Rd. 

Cambridge  Center 
COBOURG 

Northumberland  Mall 
COLLINGWOOD 

Blue  Mountain  Mall 
COOKSTOWN 

Cookstown  Outlet  Mall 
DON  MILLS 

Two  Park  Centre 
ETOBICOKE 

Cloverdale  Mall 

Sherway  Gardens 

Woodbine  Centre 
GEORGETOWN 

330  Guelph  St. 
UNOSAY 

229  Kent  Si 

Whitney  Town  Centre 
MAPLE 

2810  Maior  Mackenzie  Dr. 
MARKHAM 

7357  Woodbine  Ave. 

8392  Kennedy  Rd. 

Cachet  Village 

Market  Village 

Markville  Shopping  Centre 

Pacific  Mall 
MIDLAND 

Mountainview  Mall 
MILTON 

377  Main  St  E 
MISSISSAUGA 

980  Eglinton  Ave.  E 

2800  Skymark  Ave. 

6965  Davand  Dr. 

Central  Parkway  Mall 

Dixie  Value  Mall 

Erin  Mills  Town  Centre 

Heartland  Power  Centre 

Mississauga  Chinese  Centre 

Sheridan  Centre 

Square  One  Shopping  Centre 

Westgate  SmartCentres 

Westwood  Mall 
NEWMARKET 

Upper  Canada  Mall 
NORTH  YORK 

170  Rimrock  Rd 

1635  Lawrence  Ave.W. 

2081  Steeles  Ave,  W 

Bayview  Village 

Crossroads  Plaza 

Empress  Walk 

Lawrence  Square 

North  York  Sheridan  Mall 

Sheppard  Centre 

Yorkgate  Mall 
OAKVILLE 

Hopedale  Mall  (kiosk) 

Oakville  Place 

Winston  Power  Centre 
ORANGEVILLE 

114  Broadway  Ave. 
DRILUA 

Orillia  Square  Mall 
OSHAWA 

Five  Points  Mall 

Oshawa  Centre 
PICKERING 

570  Kingston  Rd 

Pickering  Town  Centre 
RICHMOND  HILL 

Elgin  Mills  Crossing 

Hillcrest  Mall 

Richmond  Heights  Plaza 

Time  Square  Shopping  Centre 
SCARBOROUGH 

259  Morningside  Ave. 
Bridlewood  Mall  (KioskI 
Cedarbrae  Mall  (kiosk) 
Chartwell  Shopping  Center 
Eglinton  Square 
Kennedy  Commons 
Malvern  Town  Centre 
Parkway  Mall 
Scarborough  Town  Centre 

SUDBURY 

Brady  Square 

New  Sudbury  Centre 

Southridge  Mall 
TRENTON 

260  Dundas  St.  E 
THORNHILL 

2900  Steeles  Ave. 

Promenade  Mall 
TORONTO 

85  Hanna  Ave. 

320  Oueen  Street  W 

209  Danforth  Ave, 

2171  Queen  St.  E 

2256  Bloor  Sl.W 

2323  Yonge  St. 

Brookfield  Place 

Chinatown  Centre 

College  Park 

Commerce  Court 

Cumberland  Terrace 

Dufferin  Mall 

East  York  Town  Centre 

Eaton  Centre 

Eaton  Centre  II 

Exchange  Tower 

Gerrard  Square 

Scotia  Plaza 

Toronto  Life  Square 

Yorkdale  (kiosk) 
UNIONVIILE 

190  main  St 
OXBRIDGE 

307  Toronto  St  S 
VAUGHAN 

Vaughan  Mills 
WHITBY 

Whitby  Mall 

Whitby  SmartCentres 
WILLOWOALE 

Fairview  Mall 
WOODBRIDGE 

4080  Highway  7 


KA-BOOM! 

investigating  the  history  of  |  | 
nitroglycerine  |  | 


DISCLOSE  OR  EISE? 

Johnson  Aziga's  case  raises  questions  about 
HIV-relatedlaws. 
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CROSSING  THE  BORDER 

l/dfsity  writer  Alixandra  Gould  realizes  campus  sport 
culture  means  something  different  aaoss  the  pond 
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Monday,  March  9,  2009 


Students 
caught  green- 
handed 

EnviroFest  promoters  mark 
up  campus  property  with 
handprints 


Eco-vandals  got  into  trouble  with  campus  cops 
for  leaving  their  prints  all  over  the  St.  George 
campus. 

TIM  LEGAULT 

Varsity  Staff 


Two  students  were  caught  committing  hun- 
dreds of  acts  of  vandalism  last  Thursday  to 
promote  the  upcoming  EnviroFest,  which 
kicks  off  Thursday,  March  12. 

Campus  police  spotted  Leo  Josephy,  head 
coordinator  of  the  event,  and  Lindsay  Fischer 
using  green  paint  to  make  handprints  on  cam- 
pus property,  including  Robarts  Library,  the 
Galbraith  Building,  Hart  House,  and  Sidney 
Smith. 

"It  was  meant  to  be  a  viral  marketing  cam- 
paign," said  Josephy.  "We  thought,  for  one, 
it  would  be  more  effective  to  just  have  hand- 
prints instead  of  taping  up  posters." 

Campus  police  received  complaints  and 
responded.  To  assuage  building  administra- 
tors' worries  that  the  paint  was  permanent, 
Josephy  had  to  show  that  it  washed  off  easily 
using  soap  and  water.  He  said  the  paint  was 
non-toxic. 

"We  were  not  trying  to  be  sneaky,"  said  Fis- 
cher. "It  was  the  middle  of  the  day.  We  sat  and 
mixed  paint  in  one  spot  for  like  half  an  hour. 
People  were  coming  by  and  talking  to  us." 

Both  students  have  turned  themselves  in, 
and  said  rain  would  wash  off  the  paint. 

Campus  police  acquiesced  and  said  they 
would  contact  each  student's  college  dean  to 
decide  on  repercussions.  Josephy  and  Fischer 
could  get  a  note  on  their  transcripts. 

SEE  'GREEN' -PG  3 
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VOTING  DATES: 
March  10-12 

UTM  POLLING 
STATIONS: 
-North  BIdg 
—South  BIdg 
-CCIT 

INSIDE: 

-For  an  ISSUE-BY- 
ISSUE  BREAKDOWN 
of  slates'  and 
Independents' 
positions,  see  PAGE  2 
-Podcasts  of  RADIO 
DEBATES  for  each 
exec  position  are 
online  at  thevarsity.ca 


Analysis:  Presidential  debate 

The  l/a/"5//y  invited  ace  debaters  to  judge  this  week's  radio  debate  between  presidential  candidates  Jason 
Marin  and  Sandy  Hudson.  Hart  House  Debating  Club  nnembers  ERIN  FITZGERALD,  GIORGIO  TRAINI, 
and  PADRAIC  RYAN  weigh  in  on  the  hits,  misses,  and  lost  opportunities 


NAUSHAD  ALI  HUSEIN 

News  Editor 


The  Varsity:  We  have  Jason  coming  in  as  the 
outsider,  and  Sandy,  the  insider,  justifying  why 
she  should  stay:  who  was  more  convincing? 
Giorgio  Traini:  What  I  wanted  to  hear  from 
[Jason]  was  that  they  need  new  blood,  and  I 
didn't  really  hear  that  from  him.  He  just  tried  to 
prove  that  he  had  some  community  knowledge, 
which  I  would  assume  you  do;  you're  running 
for  student  government. 
Padraic  Ryan:  He  specifically  said  the  answer 
to  one  question:  I  don't  want  to  use  the  word 
"change."  Change  is  his  slate  label. 
GT:  Coming  in,  Sandy  said  the  same  thing  ev- 
ery incumbent  sells:  1  know  the  ins  and  outs  of 
the  area.  She  didn't  really  say  anything  about 
herself. 

Erin  Fitzgerald:  But  that's  how  she's  running, 
and  she  didn't  do  it  particularly  well.  But  she 
did  it,  whereas  Jason  didn't. 
PR:  I  agree,  he  allowed  it  to  be  about  experi- 
ence, and  incumbents  are  always  going  to  win 
over  challengers  if  it's  about  providing  more  of 
the  status  quo. 

TV:  A  big  divide  between  the  two  seemed  to  be 


Experts  from  the  Hart  House  Debating  club  chew  over  the  head-to-head  between  Sandy  Hudson 
(Access)  and  Jason  Marin  (Change).  (L-R):  Erin  Fitzgerald,  Giorgio  Traini,  and  Padraic  Ryan. 


tactics  and  fighting  fees.  What  do  you  think  of  Ja- 
son's point  about  joining  the  admin  [in  the  hght], 
was  that  naive? 

GT:  1  think  it  was  probably  his  best  point 
through  everything  [Jason]  Sciid.  I  buy  his  "us 


vs.  them"  comment  [that  UTSU  engenders  an 
"us  vs.  them"  atmosphere].  I  definitely  feel  that 
in  UTSU's  2030  campaign,  it  was  very  much, 
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Do  you  know  about  the  upcoming  UTSU  election?  How  can 
the  union  and  the  candidates  mnning  reach  you  better? 


PHOTOGRAPHED  AND  COMPILED  BY  DAN  EPSTEIN 


2nil year  Criminology,  I  heard  a  little  bit, 
I  saw  some  posters,  but  no.  I  don't  know 
who  I  will  vote  for,  but  I  have  a  friend  who 
is  working  for  one  of  the  candidates.  I  don't 
know  what  their  work  is  exactly.  I  think  it's 
their  lack  of  advertisement,  they  don't  really 
tell  the  students  what  they  do. 


Ashle 


3rd  Genetics  and  Biotechnology,  No.  I  don't 
know  what  its  about.  I  haven't  ever  seen  it 
around.  I  just  come  to  class  and  go  home.  If 
I  saw  it  on  people's  facebook  walls,  maybe  I 
would  care  more. 


PIP'  ^\   

Alfredo  and  Cath 


Alfredo,  SfdjmrUrian  Planning  and  Cathy, 
4th  year  Environmental  Science, 

A:  As  much  as  I  know  is  from  the  posters  on  the 
cod(-board  at  Robarts.  I  just  think  that  it's  a 
well  funded  campaign,  because  the  amount  that 
goes  into  printing  pichjres  like  that  and  putting 
them  on  a  nice  poster  is  quite  noticeable.  I'm 
really  busy  with  my  classes,  so  I  don't  really 
follow  the  UTSU. 

C:  That's  the  building  in  front  of  Hart  House 
right?  I've  been  there  quite  a  bit  and  the  people 
in  the  office  are  really  nice  and  helpful  and  tne 
services  are  really  awesome.  I  use  a  lot  of  the 
services  like  buying  metropasses,  Yuk  Yuks 
tickets,  or  going  there  to  ask  about  the  health 
plan.  I  haven't  looked  in  to  the  elections  at  all,  I 
just  frust  that  it  will  be  taken  care  of. 


Deqa 


Istyear  International  Relations,  "Ho.  The 
UTSC?  Oh  the  UTSU.  To  be  honest,  one  of  my 
friends  was  in  it,  but  it  doesn't  seem  like  its  a 
big  thing,  a  lot  of  people  don't  even  care  about 
it.  They  should  be  more  in-your-face  to  get 
students  attention.  It's  a  big  campus." 


Netuiorhs  of  People,  Netiuorhs  of  Things 

A  Prehistoric  Lool<  at  Our  Contemporary  materialism 


The  Research  With  Impact 
series  presents: 

Carl  Knappett 

Walter  Graham  / Homer  Thompson  Chair 
in  Aegean  Prehislory,  Department  of  Art 
University  of  Toronto 

We  live  in  a  networked  world.  But  wc 
rarely  acknowledge  that  our  networked 
existence  involves  not  only  people  but 
also  things.  Archaeologist  Carl  Knappett 
argues  that  the  complex  networking  of 
people  and  things  is  nothing  new  —  it 
can  be  traced  back  more  than  5000  years. 
A  long-term  perspective  can  shed  light  on 
current  debates  about  object  overload. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
FACULTY  Of  ARTS  «  SCIENCE 


5? 


Thursday,  March  19,  2009 
7:00  PM 

Innis  Town  Hall 
University  of  Toronto 
2  Sussex  Avenue 

Free  admission 
with  general  seating 

For  more  information,  visit 
www.artsci.utoronto.ca 
or  call  416-946-7950. 

The  Research  With  Impact  series  is  a  pubUc 
forum  showcasing  the  most  innovative  and 
relevant  thinkers  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  & 
Science  at  the  University  of  Toronto  and 
their  efforts  to  help  provide  answers  to  the 
world's  questions. 


Sasha  Ma 


5th  year  English  and  History,  Unfortunately 
I'm  a  commuter  that  lives  so  far  away  that  I 
really  don't  pay  attention.  Everybody  knows 
that  commuters  are  isolated.  The  only  way 
to  improve  is  to  have  events  that  cater  to 
commuters.  I  like  the  free  agendas  they  hand 
out  every  year. 


Nathan 


3nl year  Philosophy,  "I  know  a  slight  amount 
about  it,  and  thats  only  due  to  people  who  have 
been  coming  in  to  our  class  rooms  and  handing 
out  paper-wasting  little  flyers.  The  UTSU  remains 
a  nominal  organization  for  me.  I  haven't  seen 
them  doing  anything  substantial  at  the  university 
nor  have  I  seen  anything  that  would  motivate  me 
to  be  interested  in  their  political  outcome.  It  just 
seems  to  be  a  very  sectioned  bureaucracy  that 
doesn't  have  any  meaning  for  anyone  else,  the 
Joes  that  go  to  this  university." 


UTSU  ELECTIONS 


At  Issue 


Need-to-know  info  before  you  vote 


DYLAN  ROBERTSON 

Associate  News  Editor 

Last  Wednesday,  The  Varsity 
hosted  a  series  of  radio  debates 
between  both  slates  and  inde- 
pendents this  week  at  CIUT.  The 
debate  was  moderated  by  Allison 
Martell,  our  recruitment  and  train- 
ing director,  and  radio  host  Chris 
Berube. 

All  candidates  were  present, 
with  the  exception  of  Access  VP  in- 
ternal candidate  Adnan  Najmi  who 
called  in  last-minute  with  prior 


commitments.  Candidates  voiced 
their  platforms  and  took  swipes 
at  opponents.  The  exception:  VP 
equity  candiates,  who  had  more 
of  a  love-in  than  a  debate.  The 
word  "sexy"  was  used  twice,  while 
"tuition"  garnered  well  over  50 
counts.  Here's  your  breakdown: 

UA  VPs  just  short  of  fisti- 
cuffs 

Slate  'Change'  VP  university  af- 
SEE'UTSU'-PG3 


CFS 

-  We're  all  CFS  members 

-  Responsibility  is  to  U  of  T  first 

-Responsibility  is  U  of  T  first 
-Would  not  change  a  lot 

Perry:  negotiate  lovrer  fees 

TUITION 

-  Continue  research,  lobby 
and  mobilize  approach 

-Focus  on  not  only  tuition,  but  other  costs  of 
being  a  student 

-Rnlay:  Drop  fees  is  a  "very  sexy  name" 
but  needs  everyone  educated  and  on  board 
instead  of  one  main  event 

TRANSIT 

-  Lobby  for  more  TTC  funding 
because  government  gives 
around  30%  of  operating 
costs 

-Suburban  transit  systems 

-Try  lower  Metropass  prices,  online  ordering 
-Promote  cycling  and  more  bike  paridng 
-Push  for  UPass  opt-out 

Perry:  GTA  passes  and 
better  parking 

HEALTH/DENTAL 

No  change 

Negotiate 

Perry:  negotiate 

ENGAGEMENT 

-Student  Commons  (new 
student  centre) 

-Frats/sorarities,  reach  out  to  engineers 
-Apathy  not  issue,  must  empower  students 
to  mobilije 

-Current  state  is  top-bottom,  need 
grassroots 

COMMUNICATION 

-UofTWikipedia 
-  Craiglist 

-Better  UTSU  website 
-Database  for  club  info  with  online 
calendar  system 
-More  forums  and  debates 

EQUITY 

-  Int'l  students 

-  Funding  for  equity  studies 
-Promote  Xpression 
Against  Oppression  week 
better 

-Poll  station  inaccessible 
-Student-run  accessibility  services, 
meet  witti  to  design  accessible  schedule 
(locations  &  ten  minutes  for  class) 
-XAOeartier,  better  funding 

Brittany: 

-LGBTQ  positive 

spacetraining 

-Work  with  admin  for 

accessibility 

-XAO  needs  grassroots 

ADMINISTRATION 

-Has  tried  but  Naylor  is 
not  interested  in  lowering 
tuition,  need  to  move  on 
-Denies  "us  vs. 
them"mentality  citing 
Student  Commons  plans 

-Change  antagonist  relations  with  admin 
-Wants  to  walk  to  Queen's  Pari<  with  Naylor 

SUSTAINABILITY 

-100%  post-consumer 
posters 

-  Had  used  compostable 
materials  at  events 

-Top  priority,  will  have  VP  for  sustainability 
in  future  years 
-Compost  program 

EXEC  SALARIES 

-Need  money  because 
some  become  part-time 
students  and  have  to  start 
paying  back  OSAP 

-Will  take  pay  cut  for  more  clubs  funding 
and  scholarships  to  get  students  involved 
-Also  less  money  on  CFS  campaigns 

Bloor  &  Dundas  Square 
Dental  Office 


DR.  F.  FANIAN 
DR.  L.  FREUDMAN 


General  &  Cosmetic 


•  Green  Shield  Canada  Student  Dental  Plan 

•  Convenient  Subway  Access 

•  Extended  Evening  and  Saturday  Appointments  available 

Tel:  416-533-2555 

2333  Dundas  Street  West,  Suite  204 

(Bloor  Subway  line,  DuntJas  West  Subway  Station) 
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CRO  stops  UTSU 

elections  debate 

Treadwell  says  organizer  Mongeau  is  biased 


CHARLEY  WANG 
Varsity  Staff 


The  UTSU  elections  officer  has  moved  to  shut 
down  a  candidates'  debate  on  the  grounds  that 
one  of  its  organizers,  Antonin  Mongeau,  is  cam- 
paigning for  the  Change  slate.  Mongeau  is  presi- 
dent of  EFUT  (the  French  club),  which  teamed 
up  with  U  of  T  NDP  to  run  a  March  10  elections 
town  hall  for  UTSU  and  GC  candidates.  CRO  Lydia 
Treadwell  has  previously  stopped  U  of  T  NDP  from 
hosting  a  March  5  debate. 

Treadwell's  March  6  ruling  leaves  any  at- 
tending candidate  subject  to  penalty  at  her 
discretion. 

"Within  this  campaign  it  has  become  pub- 
lic knowledge  that  the  president  of  EFUT  is 
campaigning  against  certain  members  of  the 
Demand  Access  slate  which  deems  the  presi- 
dent of  EFUT  biased,"  wrote  Treadwell  in  CRO 
Ruling  006  on  the  UTSU  website.  She  also  cites 
instances  of  Mongeau  allegedly  intimidating 
and  levelling  false  accusations  against  slate 
Access  candidates. 

Mongeau  wrote  Treadwell  on  March  6,  denjnng 
the  allegations  and  challenging  the  CRO  to  pro- 
duce evidence. 

Mongeau  said  he  can  back  up  his  accusations 


that  a  paid  assistant  to  one  of  the  incumbents 
was  campaigning  full-time  in  Sidney  Smith.  He 
contends  this  violates  Elections  Procedure  Code 
6.1p,  which  states  that  candidates  may  not  use  any 
resources  "conferred  to  them  by  virtue  of  holding 
a  position  in  any  campus  organization  [. . .]  (includ- 
ing) staff." 

"[The  assistant]  just  happens  to  be  a  friend 
of  ours  as  well,"  said  Adnan  Najmi,  running  for  a 
second  term  as  VP  internal  as  part  of  Access.  He 
denied  that  any  rule  violations  occurred.  Najmi 
added  that  while  he  stands  by  the  CRO's  decision, 
he  is  "not  afraid  of  talking  on  any  forum." 

Sally  Elabasery,  president  of  U  of  T  NDP,  is  upset 
that  the  CRO  has  now  moved  to  close  two  of  their 
attempts  to  host  a  debate.  "[We  tried  to]  initiate 
discussion  between  executives  of  student  groups, 
student  members,  and  the  UTSU  candidates," 
she  said.  In  a  statement,  the  NDP  group  said  they 
strongly  felt  that  "UTSU  was  being  undemocratic 
in  their  move." 

Mongeau  said  the  March  10  event  will  go  ahead 
as  planned,  with  some  Governing  Council  and  fac- 
ulty candidates  in  attendance. 

The  CRO's  office  could  not  be  reached  for  com- 
ment over  the  weekend.  According  to  the  elections 
code,  the  CRO  must  respond  to  Mongeau's  letter 
by  no  later  than  6  a.m.  Monday  morning. 
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fairs  candidate  Andreas  Kloppenborg  came 
out  swinging,  claiming  his  counterpart, 
Adam  Awad,  did  not  attend  a  single  sus- 
tainability  commission  meeting  during  his 
term.  Awad  denied  the  allegation  and  did 
not  return  a  Varsity  voicemail  asking  for 
evidence. 

Kloppenborg  also  critiqued  the  incum- 
bents for  holding  the  2030  plebiscite  after 
it  was  already  voted  on.  Awad  said  the  vote 
was  organized  months  in  advance.  [Note: 
The  plebiscite  results  were  out  the  day  be- 
fore GC  voted.] 

He  also  slammed  Awad  for  contacting 
the  colleges  only  three  weeks  prior  to  the 
election  after  three  months  in  office.  Klop- 
penborg noted  that  at  its  last  Annual  Gen- 
eral Meeting,  students  had  asked  for  UTSU 
minutes  to  be  posted  online,  and  Adam  had 
spoken  and  voted  against  it.  Awad  voiced 
concerns  over  "the  security  of  the  minutes," 
saying  the  union  wanted  to  ensure  that  only 


its  members  had  access,  and  that  a  task- 
force  has  been  struck. 

Kloppenborg  stated  that  the  taskforce's 
December  2009  deadline  is  unacceptable. 

Missed  connections 

Radio  can  be  a  nerve-wracking  experience, 
and  our  podcast  showdown  was  no  excep- 
tion. 

Akhter  took  the  CPS  position  that  income- 
contingent  loans  didn't  work  effectively  in 
Australia,  and  therefore  won't  work  here. 
When  Martell,  an  economics  student,  asked 
about  interest-free  situations,  Akhter  was 
unclear  on  how  the  loans  worked  and  said 
she  would  have  to  do  more  research. 

Asked  to  respond  to  concerns  that  some 
execs  can't  take  a  pay  cut  to  fund  union-run 
scholarships,  Finlay  started  talking  about 
transparency  in  the  possible  award  selec- 
tion process. 

Perry  was  not  specific  on  any  issues,  say- 
ing he  was  open  to  suggestions. 
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"the  administration  is  the  devil,  they  could 
never  possibly  have  any  student  interests  at 
heart." 

TV:  Sandy  had  the  difficult  job  of  defending  UT- 
SU's  connection  to  the  Canadian  Federation  of 
Students.  How  do  you  think  she  did? 
EF:  Very  poorly. 

PR:  She  made  a  gaffe.  She  said  no  one  on  the 
campus  supports  the  CFS  campaign,  which 
obviously  1  don't  think  she  meant  to  claim,  and 
so  she  had  to  backpedal.  If  this  were  a  more  so- 
phisticated campaign  we  could  get  a  viral  video 
of  just  that  clip  again  and  again. 
EF:  She  had  a  hard  time  actually  defending  her 
involvement  in  CFS.  She  didn't  seem  to  have  a 
sound  philosophical  underpinning  for  this  and 
why  this  is  a  good  thing  for  the  student  union  to 
be  involved  in. 

PR:  This  is  a  great  debating  mistake,  is  assum- 
ing your  audience  agrees  with  you. 

TV:  Unlike  Sandy,  Jason  was  hesitant  to  have 
UTSU  take  action  on  anything  that's  not  directly 
and  locally  affecting  students.  Which  one  do  you 
think  will  appeal  more  to  students? 
GT:  Sandy  will  be  more  appealing  to  those  who 
have  voted  in  the  past.  But  to  the  non-involved 
majority  of  U  of  T  students,  [Jason  is]  saying 
we're  going  to  spend  your  money  on  something 
that  directly  relates  to  you.  1  think  he  did  a 
great  job.  This  is  his  one  highlight  of  his  whole 
speech,  where  he  said  when  you  take  a  highly 
contentious  political  issue,  and  you  fund  it, 
you're  going  to  alienate  students  who  disagree. 

TV:  How  do  you  think  they  fared  in  talking  about 
clubs? 

EF:  Jason's  ROCSl  idea  was  a  good  point.  [The 
Repository  of  Campus  Space  Information  would 
allow  student  groups  to  access  room-booking 
information  online,  in  a  system  comparable  to 
ROSI.] 

GT:  The  kind  of  thing  a  new  person  should  be 
coming  in  with. 

EF:  But  he  should  have  had  more  of  that 
throughout. 


'GREEN' -CONTINUED  FROM  PGl 

"1  think  that  was  excessive,"  said  Josephy. 
"But  I  think  that  was  because  they  got  the 
[complaint]  that  it  was  non-washable." 

Although  they  were  not  asked  to,  Fischer 
and  Josephy  did  wash  off  some  of  the  hand- 
prints later.  The  rain  on  Saturday  also  re- 
moved a  lot  of  paint. 

"We  didn't  want  anybody  to  have  to  clean  it 
up,"  said  Fischer. 


World's  fastest  runs  to  U  Of  T 

Get  your  tickets  quick! 

U  of  T  will  soon  play  host  to  the  world's 
fastest  human  being.  The  university's  Var- 
sity Centre  is  slated  to  welcome  Olympic 
sprinter  Usain  Bolt.  An  agent  for  the  Jamai- 
Ccm  athlete  confirmed  his  appearance  at  a 
June  n  event  in  Toronto  called  the  Festival 
of  Excellence,  Bolt  shattered  world  records 
in  all  three  of  his  Olympic  events  in  Bei- 


"We  thought  people  were  actually  really  go- 
ing to  like  to  see  this  different  form  of  adver- 
tising on  campus  because  so  much  of  it  is  so 
typical.  It's  a  university  campus.  It  should  be 
open  to  creativity." 

EnviroFest  takes  place  March  12  to  March  21. 
A  Youtube  video  of  the  handprint  guerrillas 
can  be  found  with  the  search  words  "U  of  T 
Envirofest." 


jing  last  summer,  including  the  100-metre 
dash,  which  he  is  expected  to  run  at  the 
revamped  Varsity  Stadium.  The  stadium  re- 
cently emerged  from  a  massive  makeover, 
the  total  cost  projection  topping  $92  mil- 
lion. Bolt's  going  rate  for  appearances  is  re- 
portedly $250,000  USD  per  event,  although 
the  amount  of  any  fee  for  his  Toronto  ap- 
pearance has  not  been  confirmed 
-LARA  ZARUM 


TV'.  And  of  course,  there  was  the  funding  ques- 
tion. 

EF:  Here  is  the  incumbency  advantage.  San- 
dy said,  "Guys,  [Slate  Change  is]  going  to  cut 
auditing,  you  can't  do  that."  And  so  she  defi- 
nitely won  that  point. 

PR:  I  think  that  Jason  should  have  been  more 
familiar  with  his  budget.  If  his  best  example 
of  trimming  the  fat  is  executive  salaries,  to 
me  that  doesn't  translate  into  a  familiarity 
with  how  the  union  works. 

TV:  Sandy  had  to  defend  the  decision  at  the 
Annual  General  Meeting  of  not  putting  minutes 
online.  How  convincing  was  she? 
EF:  Very,  very  unconvincing. 
PR:  She — incumbents  do  it  all  the  time — 
tried  to  rely  on  process.  Instead  of  just  telling 
us  straight-out  whether  or  not  she  wanted  to 
have  the  minutes  online,  it's  "well  there's  a 
working  group  looking  into  that." 
And  we're  talking  about  copy-pasting  a  word 
document  onto  a  blog,  this  is  not  difficult. 
GT:  Pulled  a  Mackenzie  King. 

TV:  The  winner? 
PR:  Sandy. 
EF:  Sandy. 
GT:  Sandy. 

TV:  If  you  were  to  take  Jason's  side,  what 
would  you  give  him? 

GT:  Jason's  points  about  the  political  issues 
was  very  strong,  and  his  focus  on  the  need 
for  clubs  to  be  the  main  aspect  UTSU's  activi- 
ties, focusing  on  regional  and  local  events. 
His  CFS  talk,  the  idea  that  we  should  be  focus- 
ing on  U  of  T  first.  Israeli  Apartheid,  Afghani- 
stan— those  are  campaigns  you  can  bring  to 
your  MP,  your  MPP. 

EF:  It  was  good  that  he  said,  "We  will  alienate 
people  if  we  take  stances  on  these  issues." 
GT:  Exactly,  where  he  finally  put  up  a  kind  of 
bulwark — "I'll  stand  here  for  a  few  moments 
in  defense."  And  then  he  fell. 

For  the  complete  discussion,  head  to 
thevarsity.ca 


RING  DAYS  AT  UofT 


ST  GEORGE                 UTM  UTSC 

March  2ncl  -  5th  March  9th  - 1 2th  March  9th  -1 2th 

2pm  -  5pm             2PM-5PM  2pm  -  5pm 

(in  Sid  Smith)  (Outside  the  Bookstore)  (Outside  Campus  Xpress) 


$20  OFF  LUSTRIUM! 
$30  OFF  GOLD! 


GET  YOUR 
GRADUATION  RING  NOW! 


JSteflS]^  Quality  jostens  graduation  rings  are  custom  made  to  your  order! 


Uniuersity  of  Toronto  Bookstore 

214  College  St.  Toronto 
MonTri  8:45-6  /  Sat  10-5  /  Closed  Sun 
(416)  640-5835 


Book 
store 


(vuiui.uoftbookstare.com 
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2009  Governing  Council  Election  for  Students:  Candidates'  Statements 

Voting  will  take  place  on  ROSI  (www.rosi.utoronto.ca)  -  Monday,  March  9, 2009  to  Friday,  March  20, 2009 


Full-Time  Undergraduate  Students,  Constituency  I 
(Arts  &  Science) 

Andrew  Agnew  -Her 

To  quote  a  friend,  "We  look  for  continuing  and  increasing  growth 
in  the  future  without  the  accompanying  evils  which  we  have 
known  in  the  past.  The  challenge  is  to  take  full  advantage  of 
Canada's  great  opportunities,  of  our  rich  human  and  material 
resources  and  of  the  unprecedented  scientific  advances  to  build 
a  Canada  which  will  be  a  model  of  democratic  equality.  We  can 
do  so  if  human  needs  are  placed  above  corporate  profits,  if 
human  fulfillment  replaces  material  greed  as  the  motive  power 
in  society  and  if  the  enrichment  of  human  life  becomes  the 
universal  goal  of  our  collective  endeavours." 

Kyle  Boyko 

[no  statement  submitted] 
Erik  Bracciodieta 

Hi!  My  name  is  Erik  Bracciodieta.  You've  probably  never 
heard  of  me,  but  don't  let  that  determine  who  you'll  vote  for 
Our  university  is  facing  epic  challenges:  the  economy,  conflict 
between  student  needs  and  corporate  benefactors  and  the 
recent  student  actions  at  York.  What  can  be  done?  How 
does  a  vote  for  me  change  how  the  Governing  Council  deals 
with  these  issues?  I  promise  to  sift  through  the  bureaucracy 
and  culture  of  apathy  that  has  strangled  creative  thought  in 
our  government.  I  welcome  all  advice  for  strengthening  our 
school.  Together  we  can  better  the  student  experience  for 
years  to  come. 

Casey-Anne  Bradfieid 

I  am  a  first-year  student  at  the  University  of  Toronto;  coming 
from  Central  technical  school.  Through  my  high-school,  I  was 
associated  with  the  "LAWS"  program  (a  program  involving 
students  at  University  of  Toronto's  Faculty  of  Law  who  provide 
tutoring  and  guidance  to  high  school  students),  and  have  since 
been  interested  in  participating  in  the  University  of  Toronto's 
clubs,  groups  and  committees.  Thanks  to  the  LAWS  program,  I 
was  able  to  work  for  Ryerson's  Board  of  Directors  last  summer; 
and  will  bring  my  experience  at  Ryerson  and  dedication  to 
LAWS  to  the  Governing  Council.  Thank  you  for  considering 
my  application. 

{Maximilian  Cadmus 

Max  is  a  loyal  and  experienced  leader  who  strives  to  balance 
progress  and  tradition.  He  studies  a  variety  of  topics  ranging 
from  Biology  to  Politicat  Science  to  German.  Neither  withdrawn 
nor  timid.  Max  is  not  afraid  to  challenge  norms,  fight  for  his 
constituency,  and  inspire  change.  He  recognizes-and  intends 
to  address-the  different  needs  of  commuters  versus  dormers, 
Canadian  versus  International  Students,  and  other  sub-groups 
of  full-time  undergraduate  studies.  Max  will  make  a  brilliant 
addition  to  the  Governing  Council  and  vows  to  always  do  his 
best  to  do  right  by  his  constituency,  and  this  University. 

Anthony  Darcovich 

My  name  is  Anthony  Darcovich  and  I  am  second  year  student 
in  International  Relations  and  Environmental  Science.  Serving 
on  the  executives  of  the  United  Nations  Society,  the  HH 
Investment  Club,  and  the  Entrepreneurial  Society,  as  well  as  a 
student  representative  on  the  Arts  and  Sciences  Council,  I  have 
extensive  experience  in  representing  the  interests  of  students. 
As  your  student  governor,  I  am  committed  to  forging  a  more 
successful  working  relationship  between  Student  Unions, 
student  clubs,  and  the  Administration,  ensuring  that  Governing 
Council  decisions  represent  the  interests  of  all  students.  Feel 
free  to  email  me  with  any  questions  at  a.darcovich@utoronto. 
ca. 

Zayne  Dattu 

My  name  is  Zayne  Dattu  and  I  am  running  for  Governing 
Council.  If  I  am  elected,  I  would  work  hard  to  improve  the 
student  academic  experience  as  well  as  campus  life.  I  would 
ensure  that  the  University's  money  is  spent  wisely  for  the 
benefit  of  students,  and  that  the  issue  of  tuition  is  dealt  with 
in  a  fair  manner  in  consultation  with  students.  Finally,  I  would 
make  sure  that  Governing  Council  is  more  transparent  and 
accountable  to  students  and  as  such,  that  the  student's  point 
of  view  is  heard  by  the  administration.  It's  your  education.  You 
deserve  a  voice. 


Albert  Delitala 

I  am  currently  pursuing  my  Honours  B.Sc.  at  University  of 
Toronto,  with  a  double-major  in  psychology  and  industrial 
relations.  I  spent  part  of  this  past  summer  in  Hong  Kong  as 
part  of  the  university's  summer  abroad  program,  where  my 
fellow  students  and  I  represented  U  of  T  at  The  University  of 
Hong  Kong.  I  am  proud  to  be  a  part  of  the  U  of  T  community, 
and  it  would  be  of  a  great  honour  to  serve  on  its  Governing 
Council.  As  a  student  of  the  Mississauga  campus,  I  believe 
that  I  will  bring  a  very  unique  perspective  to  the  council. 

Grant  Gonzales 

My  name  is  Grant  Gonzales.  I  am  seeking  re-election  for 
Governing  Council.  As  your  current  governor,  I  serve  you 
on  the  Executive  Committee  and  University  Affairs  Board. 
Furthermore,  I  am  a  student  representative  on  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Science  Council  and  an  Executive  Member  of  the  Arts 
and  Science  Students'  Union.  Working  collaboratively  with  the 
administration,  student  groups,  and  regular  students  continues 
to  be  a  particular  focus  of  mine.  This  working  relationship 
provides  quality  leadership  students  deserve.  I  am  running  to 
ensure  that  we  do  not  stray  away  from  this  valuable  relationship. 
Please  e-mail  any  questions  to  grant.gonzales@utoronto.ca. 

Vik  Handa 

My  name  is  Vik  Handa.  As  a  member  of  Governing  Council  I 
will  be  a  voice  for  students,  representing  your  interests  and 
ideas.  In  '09  we  really  need  to  focus  on  improving  the  quality 
of  student  life  at  our  university.  All  students  from  St.  George,  to 
UTM  to  UTSC  can  agree  that  there  is  a  lot  of  important  work 
that  needs  to  be  done,  and  I  as  your  member  of  Governing 
Council  will  get  results. 
Vote  Vik  Handa  in  '09. 

Darryl  Moving 

I'm  a  student  at  the  University  of  Toronto,  St  George  Campus,  in 
second  year  physics.  I  live  in  Toronto  during  the  school  terms, 
and  this  semester  I'm  in  Singapore  on  a  student  exchange. 
U  of  T  is  going  through  important  changes.  I  want  to  try  to 
understand  the  system  better  and  hear  what  the  perspectives 
on  all  sides  are,  and  then  pass  that  on  to  others.  I  have  no 
illusions  of  greatness,  and  I  can't  promise  that  I'll  change 
anything.  But  I  do  promise  I'll  listen,  try  to  understand,  and  do 
what  I  can. 

Areeba  Jawaid 

Areeba  is  a  third  year  student  in  Human  Biology  and  Geography. 
Over  the  years  she  has  been  involved  with  the  Centre  for 
Community  Partnerships  and  The  Multi-Faith  Centre.  She  holds 
an  executive  position  at  UT's  Meal  Exchange,  an  organization 
that  deals  with  local  poverty  and  hunger  More  recently,  she 
has  been  striving  to  integrate  sustainability  in  her  life  and  has 
been  involved  with  UTSU's  Sustainability  Commission.  She 
also  played  a  crucial  role  in  initiating  a  student  led  Inter-Faith 
service  initiative.  Areeba  strongly  believes  in  enhancing  the 
student  experience  by  ensuring  that  their  concerns  are  heard. 

Margaret  Min  Hee  Kim 

Often,  I  find  the  majority  of  the  university  marginalized  and 
the  will  of  the  many  is  feebly  represented  by  a  few.  As  your 
rep,  I  promise  to  bring  tangible  changes  in  tuition  changes, 
sustainability  and  student  life.  I  will  be  the  bridge  between  the 
huge  system  and  YOU.  Studying  Political  Science  and  Ethics, 
Society  &  Law,  I  have  diverse  experience  as  a  liaison  between 
admin  and  students  and  serving  the  students.  With  a  humble 
leadership  and  funk,  I  will  work  to  make  our  university  BETTER. 
Vote  for  Margaret  Min  Hee  Kim. 

Trevor  (Changgun) Lee 

In  my  final  year  at  UofT,  I  want  to  make  a  contribution  to  the 
UofT  community  as  your  representative  on  the  governing 
council.  I  will  stand  with  my  fellow  undergraduates  to  listen 
to  their  concerns  and  to  become  their  voice  on  the  council. 
Listening  is  a  skill  I  have  learned  well  working  as  a  volunteer 
with  victims  of  torture,  terminal  AIDS  and  cancer  patients,  and 
mood  disorder  immigrants.  I  will  be  a  strong  advocate  bridging 
the  concerns  of  majority  and  minority  groups  on  campus. 
Organizing  to  increase  voter  participation  in  this  election  will 
be  my  goal.  Vote  commitment  and  understanding. 


Laura  McConnell 

Student  Governor  is  a  role  that  fits  my  experience,  expertise, 
personality  and  interests.  To  me,  this  position  is  not  just 
something  to  add  to  a  resume;  it  means  a  lot  to  me  and  is 
something  I  truly  want  to  do.  Last  year,  I  gained  substantial 
experience  serving  on  the  Algoma  District  School  Board  as  a 
Student  Trustee  involving  similar  academic  and  administrative 
issues.  I  value  honesty  and  I  have  a  high  level  of  responsibility, 
integrity  and  commitment.  I  have  a  passionate  desire  to  serve 
as  one  of  your  Student  Governors  and  I  would  be  honoured  to 
receive  your  vote. 

Michael  Motala 

My  name  is  Michael  Motala,  and  I'm  a  second  yearundergraduate 
student  specializing  in  International  Relations.  Beyond 
academics,  I  spend  my  time  on  campus  as  a  dedicated  student 
leader,  a  Varsity  athlete,  and  a  committed  student  advocate.  I 
am  involved  with  the  Rowing  Team,  the  International  Relations 
Society,  the  North  Korea  Research  Group,  the  University  of 
Toronto  Model  Parliament,  LGBTOUT,  and  the  Arts  &  Science 
Students'  Union.  As  a  Governing  Council  representative,  I 
would  pursue  increased  undergraduate  financial  aid,  athletic 
funding,  and  a  sustainability  policy.  Let's  work  together  to 
make  our  University  better  for  students.  Vote  Michael  Motala. 

Gregory  Rebejko 

My  name  is  Gregory  Rebejko  and  I  am  running  for  full-time 
undergraduate  student  governor  in  constituency  I.  I  am  a 
second  year  student  specializing  in  Political  Science  and 
Philosophy.  As  governor  it  will  be  my  priority  to  insure  all 
student  concerns  are  heard  and  acted  upon  in  a  considerate 
and  thoughtful  manner  One  of  the  major  concerns  that  all 
students  share  is  the  rising  cost  of  student  fees.  I  promise 
you  that  student  fees  will  decrease  if  elected  governor  By 
working  with  faculty  members  and  having  the  support  of  the 
student  population,  together  as  one  powerful  voice,  anything 
is  possible. 

Fariya  Waiji 

Lowering  Fees,  Increasing  Scholarships,  Promoting  a  Louder 
Student  Voice  -  These  are  just  a  few  things  I  stand  for,  and  will 
strongly  emphasize  while  representing  UofT  students  during 
my  term  on  Governing  Council.  My  understanding  of  campuses 
(as  a  1  St  year  student  at  UTSC  and  current  St.  George  student), 
my  studies  in  disciplines  across  departments,  combined  with 
my  experience  commuting  and  living  on  residence  (thus 
understanding  the  needs  of  both  groups)  proves  my  mandate 
- 1  am  the  candidate  who  will  fairly  represent  students  from  all 
perspectives.  I'm  one  of  you  -  a  vote  for  me,  is  really  a  vote 
you. 


Full-Time  Undergraduate  Students,  Constituency  II 
(Professional  Faculties) 

Ryan  Campbell 

My  name  is  Ryan  Campbell  and  I  am  currently  enrolled  in  the 
Infrastructure  option  of  Engineering  Science.  During  my  time  at 
this  University  I  have  served  as  a  student  Governor,  a  member 
of  the  Governing  Council's  Academic  Board,  a  Director  from 
Engineering  on  UTSU's  board,  and  Speaker  of  the  Engineering 
Society.  If  elected  I  would  continue  to  be  a  strong  advocate 
for  the  issue  of  accessibility  at  this  University  for  students  with 
disabilities,  mental,  physical  or  otherwise.  I  would  also  fight 
for  the  lowest  tuition  possible  for  all  students,  and  ensure  that 
students'  voices  are  heard  within  Governance. 

Alexander  Pazionis 

I've  been  a  first  year  representative  for  the  Mechanical 
Engineering  Club,  the  Engineering  Society,  and  the  U  of 
T  Student  Section  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers  (ASME).  I'm  the  second  year  representative  for 
the  latter  of  these  organizations,  a  Mechanical  and  Industrial 
Engineering  (MIE)  Mentor  and  an  MIE  Ambassador  I  know 
how  to  lead.  I  also  know  how  to  stand  up  for  the  issues  that 
matter,  and  I'll  do  so  without  a  moment's  hesitation. 


The  Varsity 


Part-Time  Undergraduate  Students 
Binish  Ahmed 

Binish  Ahmed  brings  experiences  such  as  founding  Co- 
President  of  Chance,  member  of  Dignitas  International,  and 
a  representative  on  various  student  councils,  where  she  had 
the  opportunity  to  collaborate  with  many  campus  organizations 
including  Engineers  Without  Borders.  Additional  experiences 
like  Loretto  College  academic  mentor.  South  Asian  Youth 
Council  President,  former  Course  Unions  representative 
to  ASSU  Council,  an  ASSU  Executive,  will  give  part-time 
students  an  effective  voice  against  issues  such  as  accessible 
post-secondary  education.  Ahmed  is  a  prudent  thinker,  who 
believes  in/advocates  for  living  on  this  planet  "sustainably;" 
and  is  pursuing:  double  minor  -South  Asian  Studies/History, 
double  major  -  Political  Science/International  Relations. 

Ken  Davy 

I  am  a  fourth  year  undergraduate  student  in  the  History 
Specialist  and  American  Studies  program  at  the  University  of 
Toronto  (Woodsworth  College).  I  have  represented  part-time 
students  on  the  Governing  Board  of  the  University  since 
2007,  and  am  seeking  re-election.  My  focus  is  on  ensuring 
that  the  concerns  of  part-time  students  are  represented,  such 
as  convenient  class  times  and  scheduling.  I  bring  valuable 
knowledge  and  experience  from  membership  on  the  Academic 
and  Appeals  Boards  as  well  as  the  Planning  and  Budget,  2030, 
and  curriculum  renewal  committees.  I  hope  that  you  will  vote 
for  me. 

Joeita  Gupta 

Part-time  students  have  full-time  concerns.  Being  a  part- 
time  student,  I  identify  with  the  need  for  and  will  work  hard 
to  promote  on  campus  accessibility,  including  financial  aid, 
affordable  housing  and  childcare  for  part-time  students,  along 
with  increased  evening  and  weekend  classes.  My  goals  are 
to  implement  reforms  to  the  appeals  process  and  to  enhance 
student  involvement  in  decision-making  bodies  at  UofT.  I've 
long  advocated  for  social  justice  issues  through  community 
radio,  anti-poverty  groups,  the  Centre  for  Women  and  Trans 
people  and  as  a  member  of  the  part-time  union.  I'm  passionate, 
hard-working,  articulate,  and  determined  to  collectively  affect 
change  at  UofT. 


Teaching  Staff  (Constituency  VI) 
Ellen  Hodnett 

I  am  a  Professor  of  Nursing,  teaching  in  undergraduate  and 
graduate  programs  since  1975.  I  am  a  Fellow  of  the  Canadian 
Academy  of  Health  Sciences,  and  a  member  of  the  Faculty 
of  Pharmacy  Council.  Almost  four  years'  experience  as  a 
Governor,  including  membership  on  Executive  Committee, 
Planning  and  Budget,  and  Academic  Board,  has  provided  me 
with  an  excellent  education  in  University  governance.  I  am 
committed  to  helping  the  University  to  continue  to  achieve  its 
mission  during  ttie  current  economic  crisis.  I  am  unafraid  to 
voice  my  opinion,  if  and  when  I  believe  my  opinion  to  be  well- 
founded  and  worth  expressing. 

Peter  Pennefather 

During  my  24  years  at  UofT,  I  have  been  a  Faculty 
representative  at  various  level  of  governance:  Pharmacy 
representative  on  Academic  Board;  UofT  Life  Sciences 
Committee  Chair;  advisory  board  and  Inter-Faculty  Curriculum 
Committee,  Centre  for  the  Study  of  Pain.  I  have  many  contacts 
and  associates  in  all  4  Faculties  that  make  up  Constituency 
VI.  As  a  member  of  the  Governing  Council,  I  will  work  to 
advance  the  inter-Faculty  collaboration  in  addressing  issues 
of  mutual  concern,  especially  those  concerning  education 
and  research  dealing  with  personal,  public,  and  global  health 
issues  addressable  through  inter-professional  collaboration 
and  accessible  information. 


Graduate  Students,  Constituency  I, 
(Humanities  and  Social  Sciences) 

Olivier  Sorin 

As  your  representative  on  Governing  Council,  I  will  continue  to 
push  the  University  to  upgrade  its  academic  infrastructure  for 
graduate  students  (the  number  of  professors  in  departments, 
accessible  resources,  space  and  equipment,  and  better  email 
services).  I  will  also  press  for  an  increase  in  the  funding  package 
so  thatstudentsinhumanitiesandsocialsciencescanbeon  equal 
footing  with  their  colleagues  in  divisions  3  and  4.  Furthermore, 
I  will  ensure  that  there  are  more  services  and  campus  space 
for  graduate  students  to  help  us  interact  and  learn  outside  of 
the  classroom.  Thank  you  in  advance  for  your  support. 

Bernard  Pui  Lun  Wong 

I  am  currently  an  MBA  candidate  at  the  Rotman  School  of 
Management.  Having  completed  my  undergraduate  degree  and 
also  currently  pursuing  my  graduate  degree  at  the  University 
of  Toronto,  I  am  familiar  with  the  needs  of  the  students  and 
the  changes  that  are  necessary  in  improving  the  student 
experience,  including  increased  study  spaces,  lower  tuition, 
etc.  During  my  undergraduate  studies,  I  represented  my  class 
as  the  Faculty  Representative  at  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science 
and  Engineering  and  I  understand  the  dynamics  of  university 
governance.  I  hope  to  represent  you  for  the  upcoming  year 
Thank  you  for  your  time. 

Paul  York 

Paul  York  is  doctoral  student  active  in  several  social  and 
environmental  justice  groups,  including  GSU  Social  Justice 
Committee,  UTSU's  Sustainability  Committee,  Science  for 
Peace,  Pugwash,  and  Students  Against  Climate  Change.  He 
is  committed  to  the  vision  of  a  just,  egalitarian,  environmentally 
sustainable  and  participatory  society  He  believes  that 
universities  should  strive  to  uphold  these  principles  by  ensuring 
the  highest  standards  of  academic  freedom,  affordable 
education,  socially  responsible  investment,  transparent 
decision-making,  emissions  reductions,  cost-cutting  and 
energy  conservation,  accountability  and  inclusivity  He  is 
concerned  that  increasing  corporatization  may  reduce  the 
quality  of  education  and  compromise  academic  freedoms. 
Contact  paulyork.2008@gmail.com 


Administrative  Staff 
Diana  Alii 

Senior  Officer,  Service  Learning,  Community  Partnership, 
Student  Life,  Faculty  of  Medicine.  During  her  34+  year 
administrative  career,  Diana  filled  multiple  roles,  and  earned 
accolades  for  her  professional  achievements,  www.dianaalli. 
org.  A  passionate  visionary  committed  to  social  justice, 
Diana  is  considered  a  trailblazer  in  community  leadership 
and  volunteerism.  Her  positive  contributions  on  campus  and 
nationally  are  immeasurable.  Thanks  to  your  vote,  Diana 
has  served  on  Governing  Council's  Executive,  Planning  & 
Budget,  University  Affairs  Committees.  Job  security,  work 
overload,  fairness,  equity,  for  all  staff  (unionized,  confidentials 
and  professionals),  are  her  key  goals  to  ensuring  the  best 
"opportunity"  to  be  successful.  YES  YOU  CAN! 

Diane  Crocker 

Diane  Crocker  is  an  enthusiastic,  energetic  and  highly  effective 
advocate  of  student  success.  Her  wide-ranging  27-year 
career  in  postsecondary  education  has  included  government 
and  university-based  strategic,  policy  and  planning  leadership 
roles  resulting  in  superior  experiences  for  postsecondary 
students,  and  the  institutions  they  attend.  As  the  Registrar 
and  Director  of  Enrolment  Management  at  U  of  T  Mississauga 
these  past  six  years,  she  has  spearheaded  projects  that  have 
revolutionized  the  manner  in  which  the  university  interacts  with 
students  by  developing  and  implementing  an  award-winning, 
leading-edge,  digitized  information  and  records  system  while 
maintaining  the  hallmark  U  of  T  Mississauga  personal  touch. 

Paul  Ruppert 

The  interests  of  administrative  staff  need  strong  and  clear 
representation  on  Governing  Council,  especially  during 
uncertain  economic  times  with  tough  decisions  coming.  With 
more  than  20  years  of  dedicated  service  to  the  University,  and 
experience  gained  from  working  at  the  Departmental,  College, 
and  Divisional  levels,  I  will  be  your  voice.  I  have  had  a  strong 


Graduate  Students,  Constituency  II, 
(Physical  Sciences  and  Life  Sciences) 

Jason  Grenier 

Jason  is  a  doctoral  candidate  in  the  Department  of  Electrical 
and  Computer  Engineering.  He  is  completing  his  second 
year  as  a  member  on  the  Graduate  Education  Council  and 
was  recently  chosen  to  represent  graduate  students  on  the 
ECE  Chair  Advisory  Committee.  Jason  received  the  BASc. 
and  MASc.  degrees  from  the  University  of  Waterloo.  During 
this  time,  Jason  was  a  director  on  the  Graduate  Student 
Association  (1.5  years)  and  held  a  part-time  position  as 
Residence  Life  Coordinator  at  a  residential  college  (4  years). 
He  is  a  member  of  the  IEEE,  SPIE,  OSA,  and  the  Institute  for 
Optical  Sciences. 

Jemy  Joseph 

Jemy  completed  her  undergraduate  at  UofT  Scarborough  and 
is  currently  doing  her  Masters  with  the  IMS  department.  She 
has  been  a  tireless  student  advocate  at  all  levels  of  university 
governance  and  administration  such  as  the  Academic  Board, 
UTSC  Council,  Council  on  Student  Services,  Programs  and 
Curriculum.  Furthermore,  she  was  part  of  the  Scarborough 
Campus  Students'  Union  as  Vice-President  Academics 
(full-time),  Vice-Chair  and  Life  Sciences  Director  She  was 
selected  as  UofT's  2008  John  Moss  Scholar.  If  elected,  Jemy 
will  ensure  that  the  current  economic  crisis  does  not  severely 
affect  graduate  students  (funding,  TA  position,  etc.).  For  more 
info,  visit  www.jemyjoseph.ca 

Gregory  West 

As  a  representative  on  the  GSU,  I  have  worked  with  graduate 
students,  the  university  administration,  and  organizations  such 
as  CURE  3902,  on  issues  affecting  our  academic  and  financial 
conditions.  Graduate  students  are  integral  to  the  university 
and  require  strong  representation;  in  lobbying  governments  for 
adequate  investment  in  research  infrastructure  and  financial 
support  for  students,  in  ensuring  the  responsible  stewardship 
of  the  university's  budget  -  comprised  largely  from  tuition 
fees,  and  in  academic  issues  surrounding  intellectual  property 
and  copyright.  I  commit  to  being  a  strong  voice  for  graduate 
students  and  ask  that  you  cast  your  vote  for  'Gregory  West': 
www.gregwest.ca 


record  of  success  as  your  representative  on  Academic  Board. 
I  will  work  to  make  certain  that  the  needs  and  concerns  of 
all  administrative  staff  are  represented  and  considered  at 
Governing  Council.  My  record  is  clear  I  work  for  you.  Together, 
we  make  a  difference!  paul.ruppert@utoronto.ca 

Donna  R.  Wheeler 

I'm  running  for  Governing  Council  because  I  believe  that 
administrative  staff  needs  effective  representation  at  the 
highest  level.  I've  been  with  the  university  for  the  past 
twenty  years  and  am  a  laboratory  technician  at  EEB.  As  your 
representative  on  GC,  I'll  work  hard  to  protect  jobs,  advocate 
for  more  resources  for  staff  development  and  ensure  that  your 
voice  is  heard  on  pensions  and  budgetary  issues.  I'm  Co-Chair 
of  the  departmental  Health  and  Safety  Committee  and  Union 
Steward  for  Arts  and  Science.  These  attributes  have  equipped 
me  with  the  knowledge  and  experience  that  will  help  make  the 
positive  decisions  on  GC. 


Librarians  [Academic  Board] 

Bonnie  Home 

[no  statement  submitted] 

Mary  Ann  Mavrinac 

Mary  Ann  Mavrinac  has  been  Chief  Librarian,  University  of 
Toronto  Mississauga  since  July  2001.  Before,  she  was  Head, 
The  D.B.  Weldon  Library,  University  of  Western  Ontario  where 
she  worked  for  several  years.  With  many  people  and  many 
teams,  she  lead  the  library  from  vision  to  occupancy  of  a 
$34M  new  academic  library  project  in  the  Hazel  McCallion 
Academic  Learning  Centre  which  opened  October  2006.  Mary 
Ann  would  welcome  the  opportunity  to  serve  on  the  Academic 
Board,  viewing  this  as  a  privilege  to  represent  Librarians  in  this 
capacity. 


Governing  Council  Elections  for  Teaching  and  Administrative  Staff, 
and  Academic  Board  Elections  for  Librarians 

Voting  will  take  place  Monday,  March  9, 2009  to  Friday,  March  27, 2009 


For  details  on  the  voting  process  see:  http://www.govemingcouncil.utoronto.ca/elections.htm 
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Israel's  election  issues 

The  United  States  must  use  more  than  words  if  it  wants  to  remain  firm  on  a  two-state  solution 


LUKE  SAVAGE 
Varsity  Staff 


Last  week,  as  tensions  boiled  over  into  full-blown 
accusations  of  racism  and  constructive  debate  be- 
tween supporters  and  critics  of  Apartheid  Weei<, 
Israel's  long,  meticulous  process  of  coalition- 
building  continued  unabated.  The  results  of  last 
months  election  are  still,  in  a  way,  undecided. 
For  those  unfamiliar  with  the  workings  of  Israeli 
politics,  seats  in  the  Knesset  are  granted  propor- 
tionally. Since  religious  and  special  interest  par- 
ties fragment  the  vote,  a  coalition  is  almost  always 
necessary  to  form  a  government.  For  this  reason, 
each  election  is  followed  by  an  cirduous  process 
of  alliance-making,  negotiation,  and  careful  press 
manipulation  by  each  party,  in  an  effort  to  secure 
any  advantage  toward  forming  the  next  govern- 
ment. On  February  20,  Israeli  President  Shimon 
Peres  gave  Likud  leader  Benjamin  Netanyahu  the 
task  of  putting  together  a  ruling  coalition. 

Though  this  new  coalition's  character  remains 
to  be  seen,  the  success  of  Israel's  right  wing  and 
religious  parties  may  render  the  already  ineffec- 
tive peace  process  completely  impotent.  Incom- 
ing Prime  Minister  Benjamin  Netanyahu  has 
been  duplicitous  when  discussing  his  plans  to 
deal  with  the  Palestinians.  While  he  claims  to  be 
a  proponent  of  a  two-state  solution,  he  walks  a 
tightrope,  with  potential  coalition  partners  from 
religious  parties  like  the  National  Union  and  Ha- 
bayit  Hayehudi,  both  of  which  vehemently  op- 
pose the  creation  of  any  Palestinian  state.  His 
own  party's  charter  officially  states  that  "the 
Jewish  communities  in  Judea  [The  West  Bank] 
and  Samaria  [the  Gaza  Strip]  are  the  realization 
of  Zionist  values.  Settlement  of  the  land  is  a  clear 
expression  of  the  unassailable  right  of  the  Jewish 


Israeli  prime-minister  delegate  Benjamin  Netanyahu. 


people  to  the  Land  of  Israel  and  constitutes  an 
important  asset  in  the  defence  of  the  vital  inter- 
ests of  the  State  of  Israel." 

During  last  week's  visit  by  U.S.  Secretary  of 
State  Hillary  Clinton,  Netanyahu  insisted  "there 
is  broad  agreement  inside  Israel  and  outside  that 
the  Palestinians  should  have  the  ability  to  govern 
their  lives  but  not  to  threaten  ours."  However,  he 
also  suggested  that  any  future  Palestinian  state 
should  be  subject  to  Israeli  control  of  its  airspace, 
electromagnetic  spectrum,  and  border  crossings, 
and  that  it  could  have  no  standing  army  or  ex- 
ternal military  alliances.  Coalition  talks  between 
Netanyahu  and  Foreign  Minister  Tzipi  Livni  have 


been  hampered  by  disagreements.  The  last  round 
of  meetings  reportedly  collapsed  after  the  Likud 
leader  distanced  himself  from  a  two-state  solu- 
tion: "a  final  agreement  will  see  the  Palestinians 
having  the  full  authority  to  run  their  lives,  but  do 
you  want  them  to  have  control  of  the  air  space, 
their  own  army,  the  right  for  them  to  make  alli- 
ances with  other  states  like  Iran,  or  control  over 
borders  that  would  allow  for  weapons  imports?  I 
won't  stand  for  it." 

By  seeking  to  deny  the  Palestinians  four  of  the 
most  fundamental  rights  of  any  sovereign  state, 
Netanyahu  may  sabotage  the  already  ineffective 
peace  process  before  it  resumes.  If  the  United 


States  wants  to  be  firm  on  the  creation  of  a  Pal- 
estinian state,  they  could  face  intense  opposition 
from  the  Netanyahu  coalition,  particularly  its  re- 
ligious parties.  And  it  will  have  to  be  more  than 
marginally  critical  of  Israel's  ongoing  colonization 
of  the  West  Bank.  During  her  visit,  Clinton  called 
the  continued  building  of  settlements  in  the  West 
Bank  "unhelpful,"  but  stopped  short  of  applying 
any  substantive  pressure  on  either  the  incoming 
or  outgoing  Israeli  government. 

In  February,  Israeli  NGO  Peace  Now  reported 
that  "the  Housing  Ministry  is  planning  a  mass 
expansion  in  the  West  Bank  with  the  creation  of 
73,300  new  housing  units,  including  many  beyond 
the  Security  Fence."  If  this  plan  were  to  receive 
government  approval,  it  would  amount  to  a  100 
per  cent  increase  in  the  number  of  Israeli  settlers 
in  the  West  Bank.  The  official  position  of  most 
American  administrations  is  that  such  settlement 
is  illegal.  However,  it  has  been  ongoing,  and  may 
be  exacerbated  by  the  rise  of  the  right-wing  bloc. 

If  the  Obama  government  wants  to  actively  pur- 
sue a  two-state  solution,  it  must  break  with  pre- 
vious American  administrations  and  act  swiftly 
to  prevent  any  further  Israeli  expansion  in  the 
West  Bank.  The  United  States  provides  Israel  with 
roughly  three  billion  dollars  in  economic  assis- 
tance annually — one  fifth  of  its  total  foreign  aide 
budget — and  it  provides  exclusive  diplomatic 
support,  having  vetoed  thirty-two  UN  Security 
Council  resolutions  critical  of  Israel  since  1982, 
more  than  the  total  number  of  vetoes  cast  by  all 
other  members  of  the  Security  Council  combined. 
If  the  new  Likud-led  government  continues  to  al- 
low expansion  of  settlements  in  the  West  Bank, 
the  United  States  will  have  to  apply  more  substan- 
tive measures  towards  preserving  any  kind  of 
two-state  solution. 


ONLINE  READERS  COMMENT 

UTSU  slates  square  off 


Jonathan  Lali 

While  I'm  glad  to  finally  see  a  glimmer  of 
enthusiasm  over  UTSU,  this  is  the  most 
idiotic  the  student  political  discourse 
has  ever  gotten  in  my  now  five  years  at 
this  school.  And  I've  seen  idiotic. 

The  individual  a  couple  of  posts 
above  mine  has  attempted  to  question 
the  lived  experiences  of  people  he  likely 
barely  knows  by  systematically  analyz- 
f  ing  their  hue.  You  can't  use  words  like 
"racialized"  right  after  attempting  to 
demonstrate  that  there  is  some  objec- 
i  live  science  that  makes  Persians  white, 
f     As  for  finding  dirt  on  candidates,  we 
as  informed  voters  should  really  be 
above  this.  1  could  run  my  mouth  alx)ut 
things  I've  seen  or  heard  from  some 
of  the  candidates  that  are  infinitely 
I  worse  than  some  of  the  things  named 
I  above.  But  I  can  also  take  a  step  back 
I  and  ask  what  good  it  would  do  when 


we're  determining  the  direction  of  an 
organization  that  only  listens  to  us 
once  every  academic  year.  Last  year 
the  message  from  voters  to  UTSU  was  a 
resounding  "you  are  irrelevant."  While 
1  acknowledge  that  "issues"  are  not  the 
only  important  thing  in  elections,  1  re- 
ject the  reduction  of  this  campaign  to 
skin  colour,  Facebook  profiles,  and  off- 
colour  remarks.  I  will  never  vote  based 
chiefly  on  these  things. 

1  think  that  the  comments  illustrate 
that  sometimes  people  are  willing  to 
say  inflammatory  things  under  cover  of 
anonymity  that  they  wouldn't  get  away 
with  in  person.  Not  without  being  made 
a  fool  of  that  is,  as  we  saw  a  couple  of 
times  at  the  debate. 

Yinstar 

I'll  be  honest.  I  think  that  both  slates 
have  some  awesome  platform  points 


-LETTERS- 


and  ideas.  I  think  it  would  be  hard  to 
deny  that  any  one  of  these  candidates 
would  work  their  hardest  to  make 
UTSU  a  better  provider  of  services, 
and  as  better  representation  for  the 
student  populace  at  U  of  T. 

Having  attended  the  Candidate's  Fo- 
rum (last  Tuesday)  and  listened  to  the 
radio  interviews,  I  think  I  have  a  bet- 
ter idea  of  who  I  want  to  represent  me 
next  year. 

1  think  Access  won  in  terms  of  re- 
search, experience,  and  information. 
In  terms  of  presentation,  which  can 
sometimes  be  much  more  important, 
Change  was  definitely  impressive.  1 
think  nerves  were  an  unfortunate  set- 
back in  the  presentation  of  several  "Ac- 
cess" candidates. 

It's  irritating  and  Idiotic  that  people 
have  pointed  out  the  apparent  "white" 
dominance  of  "Change." 


There  is  definitely  no  mathemati- 
cal equation  when  it  comes  to  mak- 
ing a  slate.  It's  not  as  if  a  slate  should 
include  some  set  number  of  white, 
black,  Asian,  brown,  or  Native  peo- 
ple. This  approach  would  actually  be 
worse.  1  definitely  think  both  slates 
chose  people  that  would  work  well 
and  competently  together. 

1  denounce  the  belief  that  1  need 
someone  who  looks  like  me  to  rep- 
resent me.  It's  not  as  though  I  relate 
to  every  single  other  Asian  on  this 
campus.  I  really  think  people  at  U  of 
T  should  be  looking  beyond  this  issue 
of  race  when  they  go  to  the  polls.  Dan- 
iella  would  not  be  a  better  candidate 
for  VP-Equity  over  Zannah  or  Britt 
purely  by  virtue  of  her  race.  I  would 
hope  people  would  evaluate  both 
based  on  experience  and  their  plans 
for  the  position. 


The  Varsity  is  now 
officially  anti- 
everything 

Dear  Editor, 

Congratulations  on  giving  space  to 
the  anti-Semitic,  anti-Israel  propo- 
nents of  Israeli  Apartheid  Week.  Your 
journalistic  integrity  has  hit  a  new 
low.  Can  I  look  forward  to  having  a 
serialized  version  of  the  Protocols  of 
Zion  in  the  coming  weeks? 

Yours  truly, 
David  B.  Fogarty 

The  Varsityw&\Game%  letters  from  our 
readers.  Send  letters  (250  words  max.) 
with  your  full  name  &  phone  number  to; 

opinions@thevarsity.ca 

Opinions  submissions 
are  also  welcome. 


D. 
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Canada  needs  a  Royal  Commission  on  HIV 

The  right  to  know  is  as  important  as  fighting  stigma,  argues  DYLAN  ROBERTSON 


Hamilton's  Johnson  Aziga  is 
the  world's  first  person  to  be 
charged  with  murder  for  spreading 
AIDS.  His  trial,  in  process  since  last 
October,  involves  two  counts  of  first- 
degree  murder  and  11  counts  of  ag- 
gravated sexual  assault.  Aziga  knew 
about  his  HIV  status  in  the  '90s  and 
did  not  disclose  it.  He  infected  mul- 
tiple women,  and  two  died  of  AIDS- 
related  complications.  Aziga's  case 
is  expected  to  come  to  a  close  next 
month;  in  the  meantime,  the  world 
is  debating  the  criminalization  of 
HIV.  Controversies  have  flared  in  re- 
cent weeks. 

HIV/AIDS  is  a  social  issue  like  no 
other.  There  is  no  cure  for  AIDS; 
like  hepatitis  and  diabetes  it  must 
be  medicated  and  controlled  for  a 
lifetime.  It  carries  a  stigma  like  no 
other  infection,  with  links  to  sex- 
ual preference  and  practice,  race, 
and  poverty.  Since  1998,  AIDS  has 


been  the  only  disease  one  can  be 
charged  for  exposing  others  to  (not 
necessarily  infecting  them  with)  un- 
der Canadian  law.  Since  then,  there 
has  been  a  grey  area  concerning 
consent  and  malice. 

At  first,  the  idea  of  criminalizing 
HIV  disclosure  seems  logical:  in 
order  to  give  real  consent,  people 
must  be  informed  of  their  partner's 
status.  But  opponents  raise  convinc- 
ing arguments  which  reveal  the  big 
picture.  UNAIDS,  the  Joint  United 
Nations  Programme,  believes  crimi- 
nalization only  adds  to  our  extreme 
misunderstanding  and  prejudice 
towards  the  HIV-positive.  Increased 
stigma  means  embarrassment  and 
thus  less  testing.  At  the  same  time, 
some  will  assume  that  the  law  some- 
how protects  them  against  infec- 
tion. 

Aziga's  case  involves  variables. 
Aziga  is  Ugandan-born.  One  wit- 


ness said  that  she  asked  Aziga  di- 
rectly if  he  had  AIDS,  and  was  lied 
to.  Some  of  his  former  partners 
were  infected,  while  others  were 
only  placed  at  risk.  Judges  are  sup- 
posed to  base  decisions  on  legal 
precedents.  While  the  outcome  of 
Aziga's  trial  should  make  it  easier 
to  settle  this  debate,  the  case  is 
more  complicated.  Sexual  dynam- 
ics are  difficult  to  understand  and 
even  more  confusing  to  legislate, 
especially  in  a  country  of  diverse 
cultural  and  medical  norms. 

What  Canada  needs  is  a  Royal 
Commission.  Yes,  these  notoriously 
lengthy  commissions  cost  millions 
and  occasionally  lead  to  corruption. 
They  have,  however,  provided  our 
nation  with  legal  and  social  guid- 
ance about  such  complicated  issues 
as  women's  rights,  bilingualism,  and 
Aboriginal  issues. 

Almost   60,000   Canadians  live 


with  positive  status.  The  significant 
amount  of  those  affected  by  AIDS 
makes  it  necessary  to  inquire  into 
the  relationship  between  the  dis- 
ease and  Canadian  law,  attitudes, 
and  public  awareness. 

It's  widely  unknown  that  the  vast 
majority  of  HIV  court  cases  involve 
heterosexual  couples.  Anthropolo- 
gists suggest  that  this  is  not  due  to 
people's  ability  to  dodge  the  justice 
system;  rather,  it  is  increasingly  as- 
sumed that  the  LGBT  community 
has  better-established  codes  on  dis- 
closure and  safe  sex,  perhaps  as  a 
result  of  the  AIDS  crisis  in  the  '90s.  If 
the  minority  is  able  to  deal  with  this, 
why  shouldn't  the  majority? 

This  commission  could  investi- 
gate all  the  issues  surrounding  AIDS 
in  Canada,  including  its  affect  on 
the  gay  community.  We  need  laws  to 
protect  people  from  being  intention- 
ally infected,  but  we  also  need  to 


reach  a  better  understanding  of  this 
disease  to  challenge  the  widely-held 
stigmas  about  it.  The  commission 
could  propose  training  for  HIV-posi- 
tive people,  and  measures  to  ensure 
that  more  people  get  tested. 

With  these  commissions,  a  nation- 
al discussion  is  started,  and  many 
are  given  a  voice.  A  committee  of 
diverse  experts  delivers  sugges- 
tions to  legislators,  who  try  to  figure 
out  solutions.  We've  done  this  with 
other  issues.  We  must  for  AIDS. 

After  all,  this  is  a  perfect  oppor- 
tunity. Because  of  Aziga,  Canada 
is  being  watched  by  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Rather  than  allow  the  jury's 
decision  in  a  complicated  trial  dic- 
tate our  laws,  we  must  examine  our 
thoughts  and  beliefs  in  order  to 
establish  a  more  inclusive  and  just 
society.  Canada  can  set  a  precedent, 
helping  to  solve  one  of  the  world's 
toughest  questions. 


The  dangers  of  debt 


Damned  if  you  do,  damned  if  you  don't 


CmSTjNAD 

Anyone  who's  been  follow- 
ing the  news  knows  that 
President  Obama  has  pro- 
posed a  $3.94  trillion  bud- 
get. This  budget  will  become 
a  $1.17  trillion  deficit  in  2010. 
We've  all  heard  talk  about 
how  dangerous  this  deficit 
is,  but  what  makes  it  so? 

For  starters,  what  is  a  defi- 
cit? Deficit,  as  we  are  taught 
in  economics,  is  when  a  gov- 
ernment spends  more  than 
it  makes  on  tax  revenue. 
Said  government  goes  into 
deficit  by  borrowing  money 
from  other  countries.  Dur- 
ing World  War  II,  the  na- 
tional deficit  was  nearly 
twice  the  GDP  of  the  United 
States.  Since  then,  it  has 
hovered  around  60  per  cent, 
dipping  lower  at  times.  With 
the  current  economic  crisis, 
the  deficit  could  swell  to  be- 
tween 85  and  90  per  cent  of 
the  American  GDP. 

Some  politicians  and  poli- 
cymakers argue  that  going 
into  deficit  is  inherently 
dangerous;  others  disagree. 
Like  most  political  issues, 
drawing  the  line  is  difficult. 
There  are  times  when  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  go  into  deficit:  dur- 
ing a  recession,  cutting  taxes  and/or  spend- 
ing can  bolster  an  economy.  While  these  ac- 
tivities will  shrink  a  surplus  or  cause  a  deficit, 
sometimes  it's  worth  it. 

However,  every  time  the  U.S.  plunges  fur- 
ther into  debt,  the  dollar  is  increasingly  de- 
pendent on  foreign  nations.  This  has  huge  im- 
plications for  the  economy.  In  1997,  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Japan  considered  selling  some  of 
Japan's  $300  billion  U.S.  Treasury  securities. 
The  DOW  plunged.  Should  Japan,  or  any  mul- 
titude of  countries  considered  selling  off  their 
U.S.  securities,  the  U.S.  dollar  would  fall.  Late- 
ly, analysts  have  regarded  the  U.S.'s  mounting 
debt  as  a  serious  security  threat. 


During  the  Great  Depression,  president  Herbert  Hoover  raised 
taxes  when  he  should  have  been  lowering  them. 


And  what  happens  when  borrowing  can  no 
longer  be  sustained — when  countries  will  no 
longer  lend  to  an  indebted  nation?  To  answer, 
one  needs  only  look  at  parts  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope today.  Countries  are  forced  to  follow  in 
the  footsteps  of  the  Great  Depression's  Presi- 
dent Herbert  Hoover  and  raise  taxes  as  econ- 
omies collapse.  Economic  theory  tells  you 
that  raising  taxes  during  a  recession  will  only 
make  things  worse.  However,  when  a  country 
cannot  afford  to  spend,  its  hand  is  forced. 

What  does  this  mean  for  the  U.S.?  They 
need  to  spend.  They  need  to  go  into  deficit 
and  get  out  of  this  recession.  What  does  it 
mean  for  the  future?  The  U.S.  needs  to  pay  off 
those  debts. 


Marginalized  students  sliafted? 

The  "Change"  slate  is  not  offering  the  change  we  need 


GABI  RODRIGUEZ,  EDWARD  WONG, 
AND  SHANNON  ASHMAN 


With  UTSU  election  season  underway,  the  atmo- 
sphere on  campus  stands  in  marked  contrast 
with  that  of  last  year.  This  round  of  elections 
has  seen  the  formation  of  two  opposing  slates: 
Demand  Access  and  Change.  While  the  much- 
needed  debate  is  welcome,  something  is  becom- 
ing increasingly  clear  about  the  "Change"  man- 
date proposed  by  presidential  candidate  Jason 
Marin:  it  is  not  a  change  that  students — particu- 
larly poor  and  racialized  students — can  afford. 

During  a  recent  debate  hosted  by  The  Var- 
sity on  ClUT  radio,  Marin  presented  the  three 
focal  points  of  his  platform:  school  spirit, 
student  space,  and  bridging  the  disconnect 
between  students  and  their  union.  On  the  sur- 
face, these  points  may  appear  reasonable,  but 
upon  closer  examination  their  substance  is 
highly  problematic. 

Marin  suggested  that  parties,  or  a  "home- 
coming," would  build  community.  However, 
there  is  no  lack  of  activities  for  students  on 
campus:  there  is  a  lack  of  active  students.  If  a 
slate  is  sincerely  committed  to  building  com- 
munity, as  opposed  to  catering  to  the  already 
hyper-engaged  core  of  students  most  likely  to 
vote,  financial  barriers  and  systemic  racism 
need  to  be  met  head-on.  During  last  week's 
Task  Force  on  Campus  Racism  hearing,  student 
after  student  discussed  feelings  of  alienation — 
exclusion  from  the  campus  community — as  a 
result  of  Eurocentric  curricula,  poor  represen- 
tation of  marginalized  groups  in  faculty,  and 
numerous  incidences  of  prejudice.  Also  men- 
tioned many  times  were  financial  barriers  that 
prevent  marginalized  students  from  properly 
accessing  their  education.  These  financial  bar- 
riers range  from  the  lack  of  affordable  student 
housing  to  rising  tuition  fees — issues  that  have 
been  sidelined  by  the  Change  slate.  If  Marin  be- 
lieves that  the  main  issue  is  "not  enough  par- 
ties," he  is  dangerously  mistaken. 

Secondly,  we  can  all  ^ree  that  student  space 
is  crucial.  Indeed,  students  have  been  active  in 
pushing  for  greater  and  more  accessible  spac- 
es— opposing  the  expansion  of  the  Second  Cup 
in  Sid  Smith,  or  the  eviction  of  the  Association 
of  Part-Time  Undergraduate  Students.  However, 
Jason  Marin's  model,  based  on  his  elaborations 
during  the  debate  and  more  importantly  his 
track  record,  differs  significantly  in  substance 
from  what  students  have  demanded.  The  is- 
sue isn't  whether  student  space  is  needed,  but 
rather  who  should  pay  for  it.  Problematic  for 


both  slates  is  their  support  for  a  Student  Com- 
mons to  be  constructed  with  student  fees.  Marin 
cites  the  New  College  Student  Lounge's  renova- 
tion as  one  of  his  achievements.  As  he  explains, 
this  was  achieved  through  a  $50,000  donation 
from  the  New  College  Student  Council.  Why  are 
students,  already  burdened  with  tuition  fees 
and  living  expenses,  expected  to  carry  further 
financial  burdens  to  fund  basic  public  services 
like  physical  infrastructure?  Bricks  and  mortar 
should  be  funded  by  the  government  and  the 
university,  not  by  students  already  struggling  to 
stay  in  school. 

Lastly,  Marin  discussed  the  disconnect  be- 
tween the  student  union  and  its  membership, 
a  valid  point.  Marin  claimed  that  campaigns 
should  start  from  the  grassroots.  However,  what 
is  Marin's  track  record?  Where  was  Marin  when 
campaigns  were  brought  up  by  such  rank-and- 
file  students? 

Marin  himself  has  been  disconnected,  if  not 
openly  hostile,  to  such  campaigns  at  his  own  col- 
lege— let  alone  at  the  university  level.  Marin  was 
absent  when  students  organized  against  the  20 
per  cent  New  College  residence  fee  increase  and 
condemned  their  activities  afterwards.  He  also 
failed  to  participate  in  the  work  to  address  the 
underfunding  and  underdevelopment  of  Area 
Studies  programs,  most  of  which  fall  under  New 
College.  Unsurprisingly,  Marin  was  also  absent 
from  organizing  against  U  of  T  President  David 
Naylor's  plans  for  deregulating  tuition. 

Marin  was  asked  whether  he  supported  posi- 
tions taken  on  broader  issues  of  social  justice,  or 
on  precarious  campus  food  workers,  and  his  an- 
swer was  an  unequivocal  "no."  At  the  same  time, 
his  answer  on  whether  he  saw  David  Naylor  as 
an  ally — a  man  who  advocates  for  tuition  fee  de- 
regulation— ^was  3s\  unequivoccil  "yes."  The  clecir 
message  to  marginalized  students  on  campus  is 
that  the  Change  ticket  will  ignore  their  needs  at  a 
time  when  we  need  stronger  representation. 

An  open  letter  by  Lucho  Granados  Ceja  stated 
the  following:  "Good  leaders  must  champion  our 
issues  to  the  powerful  by  taking  direction  from 
our  communities.  Jason,  sadly,  only  takes  direc- 
tion from  the  administration.  Racialized  people 
and  their  allies  need  to  support  leaders  that  sup- 
port us,  and  they  will  not  find  such  leadership 
in  Jason  Marin  and  his  Change  ticket."  Marginal- 
ized students  on  campus  and  their  allies  would 
have  to  agree. 

Gabi  Rodriguez,  Edward  Wong,  and  Shannon 
Ashman  are  volunteers  at  the  Ontario  Public 
Interest  Research  Group — Toronto 
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CHARLOTTE  TOMBS 

Toronto-based  writer,  hip-hop  artist,  and 
spoken-word  poet  Motion  graced  the  stage 
at  Trane  Studio  last  week  to  launch  her  new 
book  of  poetry  40dayz. 

Motion  describes  her  unique  style  of  spo- 
ken-word as  an  interactive  mode  of  expres- 
sion that  combines  preaching,  storytelling, 
public  speaking,  and  the  vocalization  of  po- 
etry. She  fused  her  poetry  with  elements  of 
hip-hop,  jazz,  soul,  and  Caribbean  music,  cre- 
ating a  unique  and  captivating  performance. 

Motion's  undeniable  stage  presence  and 
ability  to  connect  with  a  crowd  was  evident 
as  she  rapped,  sang,  and  recited  a  selection 
of  her  poems  from  40dayz.  A  perfect  comple- 
ment was  her  full  backing  band,  comprised 
of  bass,  drums,  trumpet,  and  DJ  L'oqenz,  a 
staple  throughout  the  set. 

"1  want  to  keep  incorporating  new  instru- 
ments," said  Motion,  in  a  recent  interview 
with  The  Varsity.  "I  love  wind  instruments  and 
string  instruments.  Also,  1  want  to  keep  build- 
ing production — and  1  can't  forget  DJ  L'oqenz, 
because  DJs  are  musicians  too.  So  I'm  open  to 
a  whole  bunch  of  different  ways  to  do  music, 
from  live  to  digital,  to  manipulating  sounds, 
to  sampling." 

In  addition  to  her  band.  Motion  was  backed 
by  three  female  vocalists,  each  of  whom  was 
selected  to  contribute  to  the  tone  of  her  work. 
Motion  has  performed  with  her  musicians 
and  singers  for  years,  and  she  went  to  high 
school  with  most  of  them.  "Almost  everyone 
who  performed  with  me  that  night  I've  known 
in  some  artistic  capacity  for  a  while.  [Bluesy 
singer]  Michelle  Francis  and  1  had  a  band  in 
high  school,  so  it  was  great  to  bring  those 
people  together.  It  was  like  a  family  affair,  and 
I  was  very  happy  for  the  support  and  the  op- 
portunity to  collaborate  and  bring  this  vision 
to  reality." 

A  graduate  of  U  of  T  in  English  and  African 
Studies,  Motion  was  exposed  to  an  array  of 
music  from  an  early  age.  "My  mother  was  al- 
ways saying  I  could  dance  before  I  could  walk. 
I've  always  loved  music,  I've  always  loved 
dancing.  I  loved  expressing  myself  to  an  audi- 
ence— singing,  making  up  songs,  writing." 

With  parents  from  Antigua  and  Barbados, 
her  exposure  to  Caribbean  music,  soul,  reg- 
gae and  jazz  was  unlimited — it  included  such 
artists  as  Bob  Marley,  Roberta  Flack,  Spar- 
row, Isaac  Hayes,  and  Parliament  Funkadelic. 
These  eclectic  influences  and  her  resulting 
musical  vision  are  apparent  in  her  arrange- 
ments. "Sometimes  1  [write  the  arrangements 
myself] ,  but  I  also  have  input:  1  work  with  peo- 
ple to  build  instrumentation,  but  I'm  definitely 
expanding  myself  into  the  production  side.  I 
surround  myself  with  DJs  and  producers  who 
give  me  input  into  production  aspects... be- 
cause I  love  music  and  I  have  a  good  sense  of 
what  I  want  to  hear  underneath  my  lyrics." 

Whereas  her  first  book.  Motion  in  Poetry, 
was  comprised  of  poems  written  throughout 


POETRY  IN  MOTION 


Rising  Torontonian  poet  IVIotion's  unique 
performance  combines  elements  of  hip-hop, 
soul,  and  spoken  word 


her  life,  the  material  in  40dayz  came  together 
over  the  course  of  a  year. 

"It  was  almost  10  years  of  writing  that  1  had 
to  choose  from  for  Motion  in  Poetry.  It's  very 
lyrical,  it  has  a  lot  of  attitude,  but  it  also  has 
peaks  and  valleys  where  it  moves  from  reflec- 
tion to  straight-up  affirmation  to  exploring  the 
whole  concept  of  relationships  and  romance. 
[The  first  book]  was  sort  of  like  my  introduc- 
tion as  an  emerging  woman,  and  I  think  that 
with  40dayz  it  was  [my]  focus  on  a  particular 
theme  that  opened  my  eyes  to  new  things,  to 
new  stages  of  my  own  artistry  and  my  own 
life." 

As  she  began  to  craft  40dayz,  Motion  was 
influenced  by  her  experience  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Guelph's  Fine  Arts  program,  where  she 
had  the  chance  to  work  with  esteemed  poets 
Dionne  Brand,  Judith  Thomson,  Tom  Kane, 
and  David  Young.  Motion  credits  Brand  in 
particular  for  exposing  her  to  contemporary 
poets  with  whom  she  was  unfamiliar. 

"1  started  thinking  about  how  40  days  is  of- 
ten associated  with  trials  and  tribulations,  go- 
ing through  your  challenges  and  being  able  to 
go  through  that  fire  and  emerge  scathed  but 
stronger.  1  think  that's  just  reflective  of  life.  It 
was  a  way  of  documenting  a  season  that  I've 
been  through." 

In  addition  to  this  theme  of  resilience.  Mo- 
tion has  focused  on  different  kinds  of  poetry. 
Not  all  of  her  poems  are  free  verse — there's 
some  haiku  as  well.  She  found  herself  com- 
pelled to  place  restrictions  on  her  creativity, 
limiting  herself  to  a  certain  number  of  lines 
or  specific  structure,  to  make  the  words  as 
potent  as  possible.  "I  really  admire  Langston 
Hughes,  the  poet  from  the  Harlem  Renais- 
sance. I  was  fascinated  by  the  way  he  could 
use  four  lines  and  just  blow  you  away,  how 
he  could  say  so  much  with  so  little.  That  was 
something  I  had  in  my  mind  [while  writing 
this  book]." 

One  poem  in  particular  which  stood  out 
at  the  book  launch  was  "Connecting  The  T- 
dots."  This  work  won  the  CBC  National  Poetry 
Face-Off,  where  a  poet  is  chosen  to  represent 
each  of  Canada's  major  cities,  and  listeners 
vote  to  pick  the  winner. 

"The  theme  that  year  was  'love  in  your  city' 
and  when  I  heard  that  theme  I  thought,  'Wow, 
there's  so  many  ways  I  can  approach  this,' 
because  when  we  hear  the  word  'love'  we  al- 
ways think  of  walking  hand  in  hand,  flowers, 
kissing  and  candy... but  I  wanted  to  explore 
love  from  the  urban  cities  that  I've  seen,  its 
good  and  bad  aspects." 

"Connecting  The  T-dots,"  alongside  Mo- 
tion's other  works  presented  at  the  book 
launch,  was  performed  with  controlled  pas- 
sion. Motion  is  currently  planning  a  summer 
tour  across  Canada  and  possibly  the  United 
States,  where  she  plans  to  continue  drawing 
in  the  listener  through  a  musical  and  poetic 
journey  of  emotional  peaks  and  valleys,  leav- 
ing them  on  the  edge  of  their  seats. 


The  best  of  the  worst 

Shitty  Film  Contest  features  the  most  intentionally  crappy  shorts  at  the  U  of  T  Film  Festival 


BRIG  IT  KATZ 


As  a  campus-based  response  to  the  recent  Os- 
car ceremonies,  the  eighth-annual  University 
of  Toronto  Film  Festival  is  holding  the  famed 
Shitty  Film  Contest  on  March  13.  The  competi- 
tion between  the  student-made  short  films  in 
the  running  for  the  coveted  "Shitty"  promises 
to  be  intense,  as  all  are  remarkably  strong  con- 
tenders. The  best  of  the  worst  is  Rocky  2009,  a 
parody  trailer  of  the  classic  Sylvester  Stallone 
franchise.  It  features  the  puppet  Rabbi  Rock- 
owitz  "shvitzing"  across  the  desert,  training 
for  his  showdown  against  "that  shiksa"  Sister 
Maria  Guido.  With  the  way  it  builds  anticipa- 


tion for  a  puppet  showdown.  Rocky  2009  is  the 
only  film  that  manages  to  elicit  a  few  genuine, 
not  in  any  way  bemused,  laughs. 

The  humour  of  Something  Wicket  this  Way 
Comes  and  Lampreydator  is  largely  derived 
from  their  complete  absurdity  and  amusing- 
ly poor  quality.  Something  Wicket  This  Way 
Comes  depicts  a  wrathful  video  game  Wicket 
seeking  vengeance  on  an  unappreciative  gam- 
er, although  the  film  never  actually  troubles 
itself  with  showing  the  Ewok  advancing  upon 
his  victim.  Instead,  it  cuts  from  an  image  of 
the  digital  Ewok  to  a  rather  frightened  look- 
ing guy  looking  over  his  shoulder,  presumably 
signifying  the  imminent  attack.  In  Lampreyda- 


tor, a  blood-sucking  fish,  which  bears  more  re- 
semblance to  a  sock  monkey  than  any  aquatic 
animal,  threatens  to  devour  the  planet  and  can 
only  be  stopped  by  a  group  of  scientists  and 
(naturally)  fishermen. 

The  black  and  white  Mother(bird),  whose 
entire  plot  consists  of  two  pears  stewing  in  a 
pot,  is  extremely  funny,  although  admittedly 
only  after  reading  the  press  release,  which  de- 
scribes it  as  a  "non-narrative  film  that  focuses 
on  the  power  of  the  mind  and  memory  under 
the  influence  of  fruit." 

For  the  most  part,  the  films  manage  to  save 
themselves  from  becoming  totally  insuffer- 
able by  being  completely  aware  of  their  own 


lacklustre  quality,  although  one  does  become 
painfully  conscious  of  time  passing  during  the 
60-second  Suggested  Opening  for  $20,000  Pyra- 
mid, which  literally  involves  lights  on  a  pyra- 
mid getting  increasingly  brighter. 

At  any  rate,  there's  something  decidedly 
refreshing  about  watching  films  so  utterly  de- 
void of  any  pretension  and  so  willing  to  laugh 
at  themselves.  They're  shitty,  but  at  least  they 
know  it. 

The  U  of  T  Film  Festival  runs  March  9-14  at 
Innis  Town  Hall,  and  features  a  wide  variety  of 
student-made  films.  Tickets  are  $5  for  students. 
For  screening  information,  visit  uoftfilmfest.ca. 
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A.C.  Newman's 
guilty  pleasures 


Hyper-literate  New  Pornographers  leader  likes  to 
challenge — and  tease — his  audience 


^   CHRIS  BERUBE 

While  his  creative  output  hints  at  it,  many 
don't  realize  that  A.C.  Newman  has  one  of  the 
most  active  senses  of  humour  in  pop  music. 

Three  years  ago,  touring  with  Belle  and  Se- 
bastian, Newman  drew  big  laughs  (and  later, 
a  little  ire  from  a  local  morning  shock  jock) 
when  he  commented  that  playing  for  Edge 
102  fans  at  a  promotional  gig  earlier  that  day 
was  like  playing  "to  the  most  energetic  group 
of  people  that  hate  music  imaginable." 

On  a  recent  compilation  for  Starbucks, 
Newman  recorded  a  plaintiff  rendition  of  the 
A-Ha  classic  "Take  On  Me,"  telling  organizers 
it  was  the  only  love  song  he  had  any  interest 
in  covering. 

And  while  there's  something  funny  about 
the  nonsense  lyrics  Newman  has  penned  to 
approach  topics  like  loneliness  and  romance 
on  the  last  four  New  Pornographers  records, 
nothing  has  prepared  listeners  for  what's 
coming  next. 

"I'm  thinking  about  the  voice  of  the  next 
New  Pornos  record,  and  I  was  thinking  about 
making  him  kind  of  an  obnoxious  name- 
dropping  grad  student,"  Newman  says  over 
the  phone  from  his  Brooklyn  apartment.  The 
Vancouver-born  rocker  is  apparently  frustrat- 
ed with  what  people  perceive  as  his  overly 
literate  tone.  "I  don't  know  how  it  will  fly  with 
people.  Actually,  I  think  it  will  fly  completely 
over  their  heads." 

Though  Newman  isn't  planning  to  read 
Proust  as  research  for  the  outing,  he's  bought 
the  Sparknotes  version,  and  is  preparing  an 
ironic,  referential  collage  for  the  upcoming 
record.  Whether  or  not  he's  serious  remains 
to  be  seen,  though  he  believes  the  idea  of 
mocking  smart  people  would  be  a  lot  of  fun. 
"I  like  to  include  references  but,  while  there 
are  books  I  really  like,  they  haven't  changed 
my  life." 

While  A.C.  Newman  may  not  take  the  per- 
ception of  his  literacy  seriously,  his  fans  cer- 
tainly have.  His  brainy,  if  skewed,  songwrit- 
ing  has  made  consistent  college  radio  hits  of 
his  four  records  with  super  group  The  New 
Pornographers,  and  one  solo  record,  2004's 


The  Slow  Wonder. 

Returning  to  a  solo  venture  after  five  years 
wasn't  hard  for  Newman,  since,  in  his  mind, 
there  isn't  much  of  a  difference. 

"It's  always  a  cliche  to  put  out  a  solo  album 
that's  a  quiet  album  with  strings,  like  [Sting] 
or  whatever.  1  can  see  why  people  do  that  to 
reinvent  themselves,  but  that's  not  what  I 
wanted  to  do.  I  just  wanted  to  put  out  some- 
thing that  was  more  rocking  than  the  last 
New  Pornographer  record." 

His  latest  solo  outing.  Get  Guilty,  continues 
in  his  distinct,  often  contradictory  songwrit- 
ing  voice:  the  lyrics  are  steeped  in  mournful 
alienation,  but  still  surrounded  by  rye  hu- 
mour, power-pop  riffs,  and  bright  produc- 
tion. The  lead  single,  "There  Are  Maybe  Ten 
or  Twelve,"  opens  the  record  with  an  upbeat 
graduation  march  tinged  with  lyrical  regret, 
as  Newman  mourns,  "There  are  maybe  ten 
or  twelve/Things  that  I  can  teach  you/After 
that,  well  I  think  you're  on  your  own."  New- 
man uses  crunchy  guitar  and  gang  harmony 
throughout  the  album,  all  the  while  evoking 
feelings  of  being  drowned,  being  dumped, 
and  falling  behind.  It's  confusing  stuff  for 
those  unfamiliar  with  his  work. 

As  with  Newman's  first  solo  record,  there's 
richness  in  the  details — his  songs  make  fleet- 
ing reference  to  J. P.  Melville's  Le  Samourai, 
and  Donald  Barthelme's  short  fiction,  among 
dozens  of  others. 

Newman  admits,  "I  just  write  things  down, 
and  hear  it  later,  and  by  then  it's  completely 
void  of  context.  Then  1  use  it.  I'm  actually  not 
all  that  complicated  in  how  I  approach  these 
things.  [References]  just  make  me  seem  more 
sophisticated,  1  guess." 

By  his  own  admission,  much  of  the  content 
of  his  lyrics  is  accidental.  On  "Like  a  Hitman, 
Like  a  Dancer,"  Newman  actually  combined 
the  plots  of  two  movies,  something  he  admits 
he  did  unintentionally. 

"1  was  watching  Le  Samourai  (a  French 
reworking  of  old  Japanese  films)  and  at  the 
same  time  watching  Tokyo  Drifter  (a  bloody, 
cartoonish  gangster  picture).  [Tokyo  Drifter] 

CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  10 
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ends  with  a  big  shootout  in  a  club 
that's  very  clearly  a  movie  set, 
and  it's  all  very  choreographed  in 
a  West  Side  Story  kind  of  way,  and 
just  clearly  not  real.  It's  like  a  dance 
piece.  1  just  put  the  movies  togeth- 
er in  that  line.  I  just  thought  it  was 
so  funny." 

While  he's  enjoying  his  time  on 
the  road  alone,  Newman  remains 
dedicated  to  The  New  Pornogra- 
phers.  In  fact,  he's  consistently 
working  on  demos  for  their  next 
full-length. 

"I  could  have  made  this  one  into 
an  NP  record,  but  it  was  just  too 
soon  to  put  out  another  one." 

Also,  the  logistical  nightmares 
that  accompany  the  project  contin- 
ue to  pile  up.  While  five  years  ago 


it  was  conceivable  to  get  all  of  the 
group's  members  in  one  place,  the 
rising  prominence  of  his  bandmates 
Neko  Case,  Dan  Bejar  (Destroyer), 
and  Kathryn  Calder  (Immaculate 
Machine)  have  put  bigger  plans 
for  the  group  on  hold.  At  the  time 
of  our  interview,  Newman  was  try- 
ing to  find  a  mere  ten  days  in  Case's 
schedule  this  fall  so  they  could  fin- 
ish recording. 

"We  were  all  busy  at  the  begin- 
ning, too.  It's  almost  easier  for  me 
in  a  way  now  since  everybody's  on 
board.  It's  kind  of  a  career  now,  as 
crazy  as  that  sounds." 

Crazy,  no.  But  maybe  a  little 
funny. 

A  C.  Newman  plays  Lee's  Palace 
March  11th. 


KIM  TRAN 

Tom  Stoppard's  Arcadia  is  a  play  that 
explores  the  nature  of  order  and 
chaos  in  the  universe,  the  impor- 
tance of  academic  pursuit,  and  the 
certainty  of  history  and  knowledge. 
Directed  by  Jeremy  Hutton,  Arcadia 
follows  the  quest  of  three  academ- 
ics to  reveal  the  truth  behind  the 
mysterious  events  at  English  coun- 
try house  Sidley  Park  between  1809 
and  1812. 

The  structure  of  the  play  follows 
two  separate  but  parallel  plotlines, 
slowly  unravelling  the  three  mys- 
teries that  drive  the  play:  Bernard 
Nightingale's  search  for  the  cause 
behind  the  death  of  amateur  poet 
Ezra  Chater,  Hannah  Jarvis'  quest 
to  uncover  the  identity  of  the  Sid- 
ley hermit,  and  Valentine  Coverly's 
study  of  a  mathematical  iterative 
algorithm  that  was  first  discovered 
by  his  brilliant  ancestor,  Thomasina 
Coverly.  As  these  complex  investiga- 
tions progress,  the  mysteries  of  Sid- 
ley Park  are  revealed  during  a  visit 
by  the  famous  poet  Lord  Byron. 

The  first  Hart  House  Theatre 
production  with  a  cast  made  up 
exclusively  of  U  of  T  students,  the 
performances  were  nothing  short  of 
professional.  Tyrone  Savage's  char- 
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ismatic  and  charming  portrayal  of 
tutor/poet  Septimus  Hodge  made 
the  play  especially  enjoyable  to 
watch.  Other  memorable  perfor- 
mances included  Clara  Pasieka's  in- 
nocent yet  precocious  Thomasina 
Coverly,  Bil  Antoniou's  pompous 
Bernard  Nightingale,  Anne  Wiesen's 
proud  and  slightly  irritating  Hannah 
Jarvis,  and  Evan  O'Donnell's  social- 
ly awkward  Augustus  Coverly.  The 
costumes  were  gorgeous,  and  the 
set  well-crafted,  as  haunting  piano 
music  set  the  tone  for  a  moving  end- 
ing. 

The  complex  subject  matter  and 
intellectual  yet  humorous  dialogue 
of  Stoppard's  script  promised  an 
intriguing  show.  The  scholarly  lan- 
guage lent  the  play  substance,  but 
was  well  balanced  by  the  comedic 
dialogue,  which  kept  the  proceed- 
ings light.  However,  the  actors' 
fast-paced  delivery  and  the  rushed 
explanation  of  theoretical  concepts 
left  the  audience's  minds  spinning. 
Small  bits  of  dialogue  and  important 
plot  points  were  often  lost,  and  too 
much  time  was  spent  trying  to  con- 
nect the  dots.  Complex  details  were 
mostly  forgotten,  but  the  laughs  and 
emotions  were  effectively  and  skil- 
fully delivered. 

The  end  of  the  play's  first  half 
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focused  too  much  on  academic 
theory  and  debate,  which  caused 
the  plotline  to  drag  a  little.  But  the 
charming  and  spirited  dialogue 
came  together  much  more  compre- 
hensively in  the  second  half,  with 
the  witty  banter  between  Wiesen's 
Hannah  Jarvis  and  Antoniou's  Ber- 
nard Nightingale.  In  the  end,  efforts 
put  into  the  development  of  com- 
plex theories  and  plotlines  through- 
out the  play  were  nearly  lost  due  to 
their  anti-climactic  outcomes. 

The  two  timelines  switch  back  and 
forth,  presenting  answers  before 
questions,  creating  chaos  through- 
out the  progression  of  the  play.  But 
the  timelines  merge  in  a  masterfully 
crafted  ending,  demonstrating  that 
order  can  form  amid  chaos.  The 
characters'  lives  and  pursuits  make 
clear  to  the  viewer  that  though 
times  may  change  and  science  may 
progress,  certain  truths  always  re- 
main constant.  Culminating  in  a  ten- 
der and  beautiful  scene  performed 
passionately  by  Savage  and  Pasieka, 
Stoppard's  emotional  ending  re- 
minds us  of  the  finality  of  time,  and 
the  driving  force  behind  all  order 
and  chaos — love  and  death. 
Arcadia  runs  until  March  14th  at  Hart 
House  Theatre.  Tickets  are  $12  for 
U  of  T  students. 
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Food  researchers  for  a  week 

Aboriginal  internsiiip  program  gives  two  Canadian  liigh  school 
students  the  opportunity  to  step  into  the  shoes  of  University  of  Toronto  scientists 


SALMA  CHAGANI 

The  University  of  Toronto's  De- 
partment of  Nutritional  Sciences 
recently  hosted  two  Aboriginal 
high  school  students,  as  part  of 
the  "Verna  Kirkness  Be  a  Food 
Researcher  for  a  Week"  program. 
Lindsay  Bristow  of  Winnipeg,  Mani- 
toba and  Shyanne  Kinnowatner  of 
Baker  Lake,  Nunavut  visited  To- 
ronto for  the  first  time  from  Febru- 
ary 23  to  27,  in  an  all-expenses-paid 
internship  program  organized  by 
the  Advanced  Foods  and  Materi- 
als Network.  Ten  other  Aboriginal 
students  were  also  provided  the 
opportunity  to  attend  similar  week- 
long  internships  at  other  partici- 
pating Canadian  universities. 

The  U  of  T  branch  of  the  program 
took  place  under  the  leadership  of 
Dr.  Ahmed  El-Sohemy,  an  associ- 
ate professor  in  the  Department  of 
Nutritional  Sciences.  Leah  Cahill 
and  Karen  Eny — two  PhD  students 
working  in  Dr.  El-Sohemy's  lab — 
organized  daily  activities  for  Lind- 
say and  Shyanne  that  introduced 
them  to  nutritional  research  and 
lab  techniques. 

For  Lindsay,  the  internship  pro- 
gram was  an  opportunity  to  further 
explore  her  post-secondary  op- 
tions. She  plans  to  attend  university 
in  her  home  province  of  Manitoba 
next  year,  but  is  undecided  about 
her  career  plan.  After  experiencing 
what  it's  like  to  be  a  food  research- 
er, Lindsay  is  "actually  thinking 
about  [becoming  a  food  scientist] 
now.  It's  pretty  interesting  stuff 
and  I  didn't  really  know  any  of  it  ex- 
isted before."  Lindsay  enjoyed  the 
variety  of  tasks  the  internship  pro- 
vided, with  a  new  activity  planned 
for  each  day.  As  for  how  the  U  of 
T  campus  compares  to  Winnipeg, 
Lindsay  says  that  "Winnipeg's  a  lot 
smaller,  and  we  don't  have  street- 
cars or  subways  and  our  downtown 
isn't  as  safe — here  there's  so  much 
to  see." 

Shyanne  describes  the  town  of 
Baker  Lake  as  a  community  with  a 


Shyanne  Kinnowatner  (left)  and  Lindsay  Bristow  (right)  recently  took  part  in 
the  "Verna  Kirkness  Be  a  Food  Researcher  for  a  Week"  program,  which  gives 
high  school  students  the  chance  to  experience  university  research  first-hand. 


population  of  around  1,500  to  2,000 
people.  She  feels  that  "Toronto 
has  changed  my  life,"  giving  her  a 
chance  to  explore  what  happens 
across  Canada,  and  see  the  differ- 
ences between  the  provinces  and 
territories.  Her  favorite  part  of  the 
week  was  performing  DNA  isola- 
tion, a  technique  commonly  used  in 


research  labs.  She  enjoyed  seeing 
how  research  equipment  is  used, 
something  she  had  only  read  about 
in  textbooks.  Shyanne  also  enjoyed 
visiting  Kensington  and  the  St.  Law- 
rence Market,  where  she  had  the 
chance  to  try  various  novel  foods 
including  sushi,  kiwis,  and  pome- 
granates. She  plans  to  share  these 


new  experiences  with  the  youth  in 
her  community. 

As  part  of  the  activities  organized 
by  Cahill  and  Eny,  the  students 
spent  time  in  Dr.  El-Sohemy's  lab, 
which  specializes  in  nutrigenomics 
research,  the  branch  of  nutritional 
science  that  deals  with  the  interac- 
tion between  diet  and  genes.  They 
had  the  opportunity  to  practice  lab 
techniques,  such  as  DNA  isolation 
and  genotyping.  In  order  to  show 
Lindsay  and  Shyanne  additional 
aspects  of  food  and  nutrition  re- 
search, Cahill  and  Eny  arranged  a 
visit  to  Dr.  Richard  Bazinet's  neu- 
roscience  lab,  where  the  students 
took  a  tour  of  the  animal  facil- 
ity and  practiced  lipid  extraction. 
They  also  visited  the  Risk  Factor 
Modification  Centre  at  St.  Michael's 
Hospital,  and  Dr.  David  Jenkin's  Gly- 
cemic  Index  lab.  In  addition  to  tour- 
ing the  U  of  T  campus,  the  students 
had  the  opportunity  to  see  the  food 
production  and  development  labs 
at  George  Brown  College. 

For  Cahill  and  Eny,  the  internship 
program  provided  the  opportunity 
to  show  students  that  research  can 
be  interesting  and  a  potential  ca- 
reer opportunity.  Cahill  wanted  to 
teach  the  interns  that  "science  is 
fun,  and  easy.  There's  this  precon- 
ception that  scientists  are  mean, 
boring,  and  old.  A  lot  of  people,  es- 
pecially girls,  don't  think  of  it  as  a 
career  option.  But  lots  of  scientists 
are  young  women.  [Shyanne  and 
Lindsay]  did  a  lot  of  the  activities 
that  we  [regularly]  do." 

Eny  took  part  in  a  similar  program 
when  she  was  in  high  school.  It  end- 
ed up  being  the  major  reason  she 
went  into  a  career  in  research.  For 
these  more  experienced  students, 
spending  time  with  the  interns  is 
an  exciting  mentoring  opportunity 
and  a  chance  to  pass  on  their  own 
knowledge  to  potential  future  food 
scientists.  According  to  Cahill,  "nu- 
tritional science  is  growing,  and 
lots  of  people  don't  know  about  the 
field,  which  is  going  to  need  more 
researchers  in  the  future." 
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NITROGLYCERIN 


Since  its  discovery  by  Ital- 
ian chemist  Ascanio  So- 
brero  in  1847,  nitroglycerin 
has  been  both  a  blessing  and  a 
curse.  One  of  the  most  powerful 
known  explosives,  its  colossal 
power  was  quickly  put  to  work 
by  many  industrial  companies 
to  blast  out  quarries  and  tun- 
nels. 

At  room  temperature,  nitro- 
glycerine is  a  colourless,  oily 
liquid  with  a  thick  consistency. 
It  is  created  by  treating  glycerin 
with  concentrated  nitric  and 
sulfuric  acids.  When  heated 
in  the  air,  nitroglycerin  burns 
controllably.  However,  it  ex- 
iplodes  when  its  temperature 


is  increased  beyond  218°C.  In 
1867,  Alfred  Nobel  (who  later 
went  on  to  establish  the  Nobel 
Prize)  created  a  stable  form  of 
nitroglycerin  called  dynamite. 
This  eliminated  the  need  to  use 
the  dangerous  liquid. 

Nitroglycerin's  most  deadly 
property  is  that  it  can  be  spon- 
taneously detonated  by  physi- 


structure  of  nitroglycerine,  in 
slucent  yellow  or  colorless  oily  liquid. 


0- 


Alfred  Nobei  s  1664  patent 
application  for  nitroglycerine. 

cal  shock,  so  handlers  must 
take  care  not  to  drop  it  or  shake 
it  too  hard.  The  chemical's  his- 
tory is  peppered  with  dramatic 
accidental  explosions  resulting 
In  destruction  of  property,  se- 
rious injury,  and  many  deaths. 
Working  with  nitroglycerin  is  a 
risky  business,  and  some  plac- 
es even  went  as  far  as  to  ban  its 
trcuisport. 

One  of  the  most  famous  ex- 
amples of  nitroglycerin's  con- 
tribution to  humanity  is  its  role 
in  the  expansion  of  the  North 
American  railroad  in  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Today  nitro- 
glycerin is  used  medically  as  a 
vasodilator  to  treat  heart  condi- 
tions. 

— NIKKI  SCODRAS 
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Calcium  and  Colon  Cancer 


Calcium  is  the  most  abun- 
dant mineral  in  the  hu- 
man body,  widely  known 
for  its  role  as  a  neurotransmit- 
ter trigger,  in  muscle  contrac- 
tion, and  normal  bone  growth 
and  development.  Studies  indi- 
cate the  mineral  also  helps  to 
protect  against  colon  cancer. 

A  study  conducted  by  Denise 
Covers  at  the  Netherlands  Insti- 
tute for  Dairy  Research  looked 
at  the  importance  of  bile  acids 
and  their  cytotoxicity  in  the  co- 
lonic epithelium.  Bile  is  secret- 
ed by  the  gall  bladder  into  the 
small  intestine  between  meals 
to  aid  the  digestion  of  fat.  Bile 
production  increases  according 
to  dietary  fat  intake,  and  along 
with  fatty  acids,  can  act  as  wet- 
ting agents  in  the  colonic  lumen. 
It  is  believed  that  they  stimulate 
crypt  cell  proliferation,  increas- 
ing the  risk  of  colon  cancer. 

Several  studies  have  con- 
cluded that  calcium  interacts 
with  bile  and  fatty  acids  in  the 
intestinal  lumen  to  form  an  in- 
soluble complex,  reducing  their 
lytic  activity.  As  a  result,  this 
calcium  precipitate  is  flushed 
out  of  the  system,  as  opposed 
to  being  absorbed  or  sticking 
to  the  colon  epithelium.  Cover's 
study  involved  rats  that  were 
fed  diets  varying  in  calcium  in- 
take. The  rats'  fecal  water  was 
added  to  isolated  human  red 
blood  cells  to  determine  hae- 
molysis levels.  Haemolysis,  or 
red  blood  cell  destruction,  was 
inhibited  in  rat  fecal  water  that 
contained  the  highest  Ccilcium 
levels.  This  test  established 
calcium's  protective  effect  in 
reducing  the  cytolytic  proper- 
ties of  intestinal  contents,  as 
well  as  the  bile  acid  concentra- 
tion of  fecal  water. 

Several  other  human  studies 
using  dairy  product  calcium 
sources  have  reached  similar 
conclusions,  with  milkproviding 
the  most  significant  benefits.  It 
is  suggested  that  bile  acids  may 
promote  colon  cancer  through 
an  indirect  mechanism,  poten- 
tially acting  via  a  signal  trans- 
duction pathway  to  increase 
production  of  a  pro-inflamma- 
tory molecule  involved  in  many 
illnesses.  Bile  acids  could  also 
I  make  immature  goblet  cells  re- 
sistant to  cell  death,  crucial  to 
maintaining  normal  physiologic 
function,  as  it  ensures  destruc- 
tion of  unwanted  cells. 
Calcium  can  be  obtained  from 
pi  wide  variety  of  sources.  Dairy 
products  such  as  milk,  yogurt, 
and  cheese,  as  well  as  turnips, 
broccoli,  kale,  brussel  sprouts, 
and  fortified  soy  milk  are  excel- 
lent sources.  The  daily  calcium 
recommendation  for  a  healthy 
adult  is  1,000  mg.  Vitamin  D 
intake  should  also  be  main- 
tained alongside  calcium,  as  it 
significantly  increases  calcium 
absorption.  Supplementation  is 
only  necessary  for  the  elderly. 

Colon  cancer  is  the  second 
leading  cause  of  cancer  deaths 
in  the  United  States,  although 
researchers  believe  it's  still  too 
early  to  change  the  recommend- 
ed dietary  intake  of  calcium. 
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Investigating  chromosome  evolution 

Dr.  Mark  Kirkpatrick  recently  visited  U  of  T  to  discuss  local  adaptation,  sexual 
selection,  and  how  these  factors  may  affect  the  genomes  of  future  generations 
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The  genetic  make-up  and  number  of 

chromosomes  varies  among  species: 
humans  have  46  chromosomes, 
chimpanzees  and  gorillas  have  48, 
and  guinea  pigs  have  64. 


ANASTASSIA  POGOUTSE 

Crowded  in  a  small  room  in  the 
Earth  Sciences  Building  basement, 
students,  researchers,  and  U  of  T 
faculty  recently  attended  a  semi- 
nar titled  "Local  Adaptation,  Sexual 
Selection,  and  Chromosome  Evolu- 
tion." Sponsored  by  the  Department 
of  Ecology  and  Evolutionary  Biology, 
the  talk  was  given  by  University  of 
Texas  at  Austin  geneticist  Dr.  Mark 
Kirkpatrick.  He  came  to  discuss  new 
research  findings  concerning  the  re- 
lationship between  local  adaptation 
and  chromosome  inversions,  and 


sexually  antagonistic  selection. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  talk.  Dr. 
Kirkpatrick  spoke  about  the  relation- 
ship between  chromosome  inver- 
sions and  adaptation.  An  inversion  is 
a  type  of  mutation  that  occurs  when 
a  chromosome  breaks  in  two  loca- 
tions and  the  region  in  between  ro- 
tates 180  degrees  before  the  pieces 
rejoin.  Lethal  gene  mutations  can 
occur  when  an  inversion-induced 
chromosome  break  occurs  in  the 
middle  of  a  gene.  However,  in  dip- 
loid organisms — those  with  two  sets 
of  chromosomes — this  mutation  is 
not  harmful  as  long  as  an  identical, 


viable  gene  is  present  on  its  paired, 
or  homologous,  chromosome.  Inver- 
sions generally  do  not  have  delete- 
rious effects,  as  they  do  not  cause 
the  amount  of  genetic  material  to 
change.  In  fact,  if  an  individual  from 
one  species  who  has  experienced  an 
inversion  mates  with  members  of  a 
closely  related  species,  within  a  few 
generations  a  large  proportion  of  the 
latter  species'  population  will  likely 
possess  the  chromosome  inversion. 

The  inversion  will  spread,  due  to 
its  effect  on  recombination,  a  pro- 
cess that  involves  the  exchange  of 
genetic  information  between  homol- 


ONE  YEAR  TO  A 
GREAT  CAREER! 


ogous  chromosomes  during  gamete 
formation.  Chromosome  inversions 
suppress  recombination  in  heterozy- 
gotes — individuals  possessing  two 
different  forms,  or  alleles,  of  a  given 
gene.  This  is  significant,  as  locally 
adapted  genes  give  organisms  an 
advantage  in  surviving  and  repro- 
ducing in  their  local  environment. 
If  at  least  two  of  these  genes  are 
found  on  either  side  of  an  inversion 
site,  their  alleles  will  rarely  undergo 
recombination,  remaining  in  that 
particular  combination  for  genera- 
tions. The  accompanying  inversions 
then  spread  through  the  popula- 
tion, remaining  linked  to  genes  that 
provide  a  reproductive  advantage. 
"Inversions  represent  islands  in  the 
genome  of  local  adaptation,"  ex- 
plained Kirkpatrick.  "They  are  there 
to  protect  pieces  of  genome  that  in- 
teract well  with  each  other  or  with 
the  local  environment." 

The  second  part  of  the  seminar 
focused  on  sex  chromosome  evolu- 
tion through  sexually  antagonistic 
selection.  Sexual  selection  is  a  type 
of  natural  selection  that  acts  on  an 
individual's  ability  to  successfully 
mate  and  produce  offspring.  An  al- 
lele having  sexually  antagonistic  ef- 
fects provides  an  advantage  to  one 
sex  but  not  the  other.  These  types 
of  alleles  can  be  found  on  sex  chro- 
mosomes as  well  as  non-sex  chromo- 
somes, known  as  autosomes. 

Dr.  Kirkpatrick  presented  a  sce- 
nario in  which  an  autosome  contain- 
ing an  allele  that  makes  an  individual 
male  successful  develops  a  mutation 
that  makes  it  male,  regardless  of  what 
sex  chromosomes  it  possesses.  If  this 
combination  gives  the  mutant  higher 
fitness — an  advantage  in  terms  of 
reproduction  or  survival  over  males 
who  only  carry  the  ancestral  Y  chro- 
mosome— this  altered  chromosome 
can  spread  through  the  population, 
"hijacking"  the  old  Y  chromosome 
by  taking  its  place  as  the  new  sex- 
determining  chromosome.  A  similar 
process  can  occur  with  X  chromo- 
somes. However,  establishment  of 
the  new  Y  chromosome  does  not  al- 
ways result  in  replacement  of  the  an- 
cestral chromosome.  There  are  also 
situations  in  which  both  the  new  and 
the  old  Y  chromosomes  contribute 
to  sex  determination. 

So  why  don't  sex  chromosomes  in 
humans  and  other  animals  undergo 
the  same  changes?  One  reason  is 
that  the  ancestral  Y  chromosome 
in  these  species  contains  genes 
necessary  for  male  fertility  and  vi- 
ability, and  it  is  unlikely  that  every 
one  of  these  essential  genes  would 
undergo  a  translocation  to  another 
chromosome. 

The  evolution  of  new  X  and  Y  chro- 
mosomes from  autosomes  is  just 
one  example  of  sex  chromosome 
evolution.  ZW  sex  chromosomes 
are  found  in  birds,  reptiles,  amphib- 
ians, and  fish.  Some  species  of  fish 
possess  Z,  W,  X,  and  Y  sex  chromo- 
somes, and  it  is  suspected  that  other 
species  undergo  frequent  transitions 
between  the  ZW  and  XY  chromo- 
some systems. 

These  processes  are  part  of  what 
Dr.  Kirkpatrick  calls  a  "feedback 
loop"  between  sexual  selection  and 
local  adaptation.  It  is  common  to 
think  about  the  ways  in  which  genes 
influence  the  appearance  and  behav- 
iour of  organisms.  However,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  behaviour  of  individu- 
als can  also  influence  the  evolution 
of  the  genome. 
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ALIXANDRA  GOULD  tells  you  what  it's  like  being 
a  Canadian  sports  fan  in  Belgium 


spending  four  months  in  another  country  will 
teach  you  a  lot.  In  between  pints  of  Stella  on 
Friday  nights  in  Brussels,  my  academic  ex- 
change in  Belgium  shed  light  on  the  cultural 
differences  that  make  the  world  such  an  end- 
lessly fascinating  place.  One  such  difference 
was  sport. 

I  was  in  a  peculiar  situation.  As  one  of  the 
few  Canadian  exchange  students  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Leuven,  I  tried  to  find  my  place 
amongst  the  native  Belgians  and  the  majority 
of  Americans  that  comprised  the  program. 
When  people  found  out  where  I  was  from, 
they  would  respond  with  a  cliched  comment 
about  how  I  was  stuck  somewhere  in  between 
Europe  and  North  America.  I  initially  reacted 
with  my  nationalist  rhetoric,  explaining  that 
Canada  shouldn't  always  be  compared  to 
other  cultures,  and  that  we  have  many  things 
that  make  us  distinct  and  unique. 

But  after  a  couple  of  weeks,  1  came  to  real- 
ize they  were  kind  of  right.  When  it  came  to 
campus  sports,  Canada  is  caught  in  the  tide 
somewhere  between  the  Old  and  New  World. 

Canadian  universities  aren't  known  for 
their  athletic  prowess.  With  the  exception 
of  Western  and  Laval  around  the  Vanier  Cup 
playoffs,  Canadian  university  students  are  far 
too  preoccupied  with  their  studies  and  so- 
cial melodramas  to  pay  attention  to  athletics. 
Granted,  U  of  T  suffers  from  spectator  fatigue 
more  than  most  Canadian  institutions.  But 
let's  face  it;  when  it  comes  to  our  own  athlet- 
ics, Canadian  universities  look  the  other  way. 

I  learned  from  my  American  counterparts 
that  it  couldn't  be  more  different  south  of  the 
border.  American  college  students  are  ob- 
sessed with  campus  sports.  The  whole  coun- 
try goes  crazy  during  football  bowl  season, 
and  you'd  be  hard-pressed  to  find  a  single 
college  student  in  class  during  the  Final  Four. 
Witnessing  the  mania  first-hand  made  me 
realize  just  how  important  sports  are  to  the 
American  college  experience. 

Living  in  my  Belgian  residence  was  fel- 
low foreigner  Patrick  Buley,  originally  from 
Kentucky  but  attending  Hanover  College  in 
Indiana.  "Quite  often  support  for  collegiate 
sports  easily  surpasses  that  for  professional 
divisions,"  he  said.  I'll  never  forget  they  day  1 
heard  an  elated  cheer  resonate  from  his  room 
at  four  in  the  morning  as  his  basketball  team 
hit  a  buzzer  beater  to  win  the  quarterfinals  in 
the  Division  III  playoffs.  He  cheered  for  his  be- 


loved Panthers  with  the  same  gusto  1  do  when 
the  Leafs  are  in  a  game  seven  (if  long  memory 
serves  me  correctly). 

Many  American  students  value  their  cam- 
pus athleticism  as  a  matter  of  self-identifica- 
tion and  pride.  American  colleges  institution- 
ally support  campus  sports,  both  for  athletes 
and  for  fans.  Millions  of  dollars  go  into  athletic 
scholarships,  training  facilities,  arenas,  fields, 
and  courts.  Schools  plan  activities  to  make 
sure  students  support  major  rivalry  games 
and  turn  it  into  a  big  event.  It's  a  whole  culture 
down  there,  one  that  Canadians  have  never 
experienced  at  the  post-secondary  level. 

Then  there  are  the  Belgians.  Over  50  per 
cent  of  students  at  Leuven  participate  in 
sports.  My  old  buddy  Niels  says,  "Leuven  has 
a  university  soccer  team,  a  basketball  team, 
an  American  football  team,  a  field  hockey 
team,  a  handball  team,  a  volleyball  team,  and 
a  gymnastics  team."  On  a  participatory  level, 
student  involvement  is  quite  high. 

But  on  the  spectator  side  of  things,  they 
show  about  as  much  enthusiasm  for  their 
teams  as  they  do  for  Dutch  beer.  Even  though 
there  are  many  facilities  where  sporting  ac- 
tivities take  place,  there  are  barely  any  places 
for  spectators  to  watch.  No  bleachers,  stands, 
or  seats,  and  hardly  any  standing  room. 

I  was  perplexed  by  how  students  could  be 
so  involved  in  playing  sports,  yet  so  disinter- 
ested in  watching  them. 

Unlike  the  Americans,  who  had  their  entire 
sense  of  school  pride  tied  up  in  their  Division 
III  basketball  team,  Belgians  had  other  priori- 
ties. Not  a  single  one  of  my  housemates  could 
name  a  Varsity  athlete  or  tell  me  the  score  of 
last  night's  game  unless  they  were  playing  in 
it.  Their  football  team's  shameful  losing  re- 
cord didn't  phase  them  one  bit. 

Canadian  students  are  stuck  somewhere  in 
between.  Our  athletes  aren't  celebrities,  the 
Vanier  Cup  isn't  the  holy  grail,  and  a  men's 
hockey  team  first  round  exit  doesn't  prompt 
students  to  toss  themselves  off  the  eleventh 
floor  of  Robarts.  Most  of  us  don't  obsess  over 
the  standings  and  stats,  yet  we  care  enough 
to  notice  when  our  football  team  wins  a  game 
for  the  first  time  in  seven  seasons.  So  I  began 
to  take  those  cliched  comments  as  compli- 
ments. We're  caught  somewhere  in  between 
complete  obsession  and  total  apathy.  A 
healthy  medium,  especially  when  it  comes  to 
sports,  is  a  good  thing. 
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Women  s  hockey  team's  season  ends  with  quarter-final  loss  to  Queen's 
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HELP  WANTED 


The  teacher 
education  program 

you  choose  really  does 
make  a  difference 


For  over  1 50  years,  Niagara  University 
has  offered  outstanding  educational 
opportunities  to  students  from  Canada 
and  the  United  States.  Today  you  can  find 
bachelor's  or  master's  degree  programs 
at  our  Canadian  or  New  York  locations. 


OPEN  HOUSE 

Apnl  4,  2009 

Niagara  University 
Campus 
Lewiston,  NY 
Academic  Complex 
9:30  am  -  12:30  pm 


EGG  DONOR  NEEDED. 

Married  couple  seeking  icind  individual 
ages  20  -  32  years  of  age.  Attributes: 
Caucasian,  healthy.  Compensation  for 
expenses  incurred.  Reply  to:  vaa5866@ 
gmail.com 

SUMMER  CAMP 
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for:  Waterski,  Tennis,  Rock  Wall-Climbing, 
X-treme  In-line  Skatepark,  Wlndsurf, 
Sail,  Canoe,  Kayak,  Football,  Basketball, 
Aerobics,  Archery,  Arts  &  Crafts,  Pottery, 
Beads/jewellery,  Nursing  students  (3rd  + 
4th  yr.)  to  assist  camp  dr,  1  hr  north  of 
Montreal  camp@mishmar.com 


Bachelor  of  Teacher  Education 

•  Programs  in  Primary/Junior  and 
Intermediate/Senior 

•  Accredited  by  the  Ontario  College  of  Teachers 

•  Convenient  on-site  classes  in  the  Greater  Toronto  Area 

Master  of  Teacher  Education 

•  Programs  in  Primary/Junior  and  Intermediate/Senior 

•  NCATE-accredited 

•  Convenient  U.S.  location  across  the  Lewiston-Queenston  Bridge 
Check  it  out!  Call  1.800.462.2111  or  visit  niagara.edu/advance  today 
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ESSAY  RESEARCH  AND  ASSISTANCE 

Any  subject  A  to  Z.  Highly  qualified 
graduates  will  help.  1  (888)  345-8295, 
customessaycom 


TUTORING 


MATH,  STATS.  AND  SCIENCE  TUTOR 
AVAILABLE 

All  first  and  second  year  courses,  includ- 
ing organic  chemistry  and  statistics.  Ask 
about  our  downtown  satellite  office. 
www.mostly-math.com  416-502-1717 

MCAT,  TOEFL,  lELTS,  GRE 
AND  GMAT  TUTORING 

No  minimum  hours  to  sign  up  for,  pay-as- 
you-go  system,  resources  supplied. 
www.mostly-math.com  416-502-1717 

TUTOR,  35  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE 

Specializing  in  ECO  220,  CHM  139,  247, 
MATH  135, 136.  Past  tests  and  exams  with 
solutions  available  for  practice.  DON'T 
WAIT!  GET  HELP  NOW!  (416)  785-8898. 


ACNE  TREATMENT 


STOP  ACNE.  VISIT  COVERED  BY  OHIP 

Treatment  provided  by  medical  doc- 
tors. There  IS  a  solution!  HealthWorks 
Medical  Centre  in  Yorkville.  24  Bel- 
lair  St,  3rd  Floor.  @  Bay  Subway  stop. 
www.hworks.ca/yorkville  (416)  962-7546 
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Education  That  Makes  a  Difference 


College  of  Education 
Academic  Complex 
Niagara  University,  NY  14109 
1-800-778-3450 
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GORDON  ANDERSON 

Sometimes  all  you  need  is  stellar  goal- 
tending  and  a  hat  trick  to  win  a  game. 

Queen's  Golden  Gaels  forward 
Amanda  Morra  scored  three  goals  as 
goalie  Melissa  John  stopped  38  shots 
for  a  4-2  win  over  the  University  of  To- 
ronto Varsity  Blues  at  Varsity  Arena 
on  Tuesday  night. 

With  the  loss  Toronto  is  eliminated 
from  further  contention  in  the  OUA 
playoffs. 

The  controversial  winning  goal 
came  at  7:32  of  the  third  period. 

Victoria  Kaufmann  scooped  up  a 
loose  puck  in  the  high  slot  and  raced 
in  alone  on  Blues  goalie  Kendyl  Va- 
lenta.  While  the  freshman  netminder 
made  a  nice  left-leg  save,  Becky  Con- 
roy  trailed  the  play  and  jammed  the 
puck  and  the  goalie  into  the  net. 

Blues  head  coach  Karen  Hughes 
explained  that  the  winning  goal 
shouldn't  have  counted  because 
you're  not  allowed  to  push  the  goalie 
over  the  line  to  score. 

The  Gaels  were  2-1  against  Toronto 
in  the  regular  season  and  were  cau- 
tiously optimistic  going  into  a  winner- 
take-all  situation. 

"We  were  confident,"  said  Morra. 
"We  like  the  pressure  situations  and 
we  came  into  it  knowing  this  could  be 
the  last  game  for  our  fourth  and  fifth- 
year  players  and  we  didn't  want  our 
season  to  be  over." 

Against  the  run  of  play,  Queen's 
opened  the  scoring  on  their  fifth  shot 
of  the  period.  Morra  deflected  a  shot 
that  went  through  four  bodies  in  the 
crease  past  Valenta. 

The  Blues  were  rewarded  for  their 
effort  when  Annie  DelGuidace  tied  the 
game  with  3:17  left  in  the  first  period. 

DelGuidace  intercepted  an  errant 
pass  at  the  top  of  the  right  circle.  She 
went  in  and  wristed  the  puck  high 
over  the  glove  hand  of  John. 

Even  though  there  were  13  total 
shots  in  the  second  period,  the  Blues 
wasted  three  two-on-ones  and  had  a 
three-on-one  called  offside. 

The  Blues  took  the  lead  at  3:13 
of  the  middle  stanza  shortly  after  a 
missed  two-on-one. 

Callie  Bazak  couldn't  deflect  the 
puck  into  the  empty  net  off  an  Aman- 
da Fawnes  pass  but  seconds  later 
Bazak  made  up  for  it.  She  found  the 
back  of  the  net  with  a  slap  shot  from 
the  right  face-off  dot  that  got  through 
the  legs  of  John. 

Morra  got  her  second  goal  of  the 
game  over  six  minutes  later  to  knot 
the  game  at  2-2. 

Following  a  Blues  turnover  in  the 
neutral  zone.  Queen's  forward  Megan 
McNutt  dished  the  puck  to  a  streak- 
ing Morra  who  blasted  the  puck  far 
side  and  by  the  blocker  off  Valenta. 

"I  spent  some  time  with  the  coach- 
es after  practice  [last  week],"  said 
Morra.  "I  was  working  on  shooting 
and  1  think  it  worked  tonight  because 
I  picked  some  corners." 

The  Blues  outshot  the  Gaels  17-8  in 
the  third  period  but  were  unable  to 
solve  the  Queen's  goalie. 

"She  did  exactly  what  we  hoped 
a  fourth-year  goalie  would  do,"  said 
Queen's  head  coach  Harold  Parsons. 
"We  felt  we  had  that  advantage  com- 
ing into  the  game  with  Toronto. 
[John]  was  competitive  tonight  and  if 
there  was  a  rebound  she  was  in  posi- 
tion for  it." 

Morra  got  her  third  of  the  game 
with  a  short-handed  goal  at  8:51  to 
make  the  score  4-2. 

"Morra  played  the  best  game  I  have 
seen  her  play  in  five  years,"  Parsons 
said.  "In  every  zone  [Morra's  line] 
was  the  best  unit  on  the  ice  for  both 
teams." 

Toronto  finished  with  40  shots  but 
John  was  the  difference. 

"I  think  we  worked  hard,"  said  Blues 
sophomore  forward  Lindsay  Hill.  "We 
didn't  finish  on  our  chances  [...]  and 
that  is  what  it  comes  down  to.  We  all 
worked  hard,  we  had  so  much  pas- 
sion and  drive,  we  just  didn't  come 
through." 


thevarsitysports@hotmail.com 
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CATCH  ME  IF  YOU  CAN 


Varsity  Blues  Matthew  Morris 
(left)  runs  a  live  drill  at  Varsity 
Stadium  during  this  weekend's 
CFL  Evaluation  Camp.  The  third- 
year  defensive  back  is  among 
50  of  Canada's  top  football 
prospects  and  Toronto's  sole 
representative  at  this  year's 
combine.  Through  a  series  of 
tests  and  drills,  Morris  and  the 
other  young  athletes'  skills  and 
potential  were  evaluated  in 
front  of  CFL  general  managers, 
coaches,  and  scouts  in 
preparation  for  Draft  Day,  held 
this  year  on  May  2. 

For  complete  coverage  of 
the  CFL  Evaluation  Camp, 
check  out  this  Thursday's 
Varsity. 


Writers  Wanted. 
Write  for  Sports! 

Contact 
recruitment@thevarsity.ca. 


LSAT  MCAT 
6MAT  GRE 

Preparation  Seminars 


*  Complete  30-Hoiir  Seminars 

•  Convenient  Weekend  Sciiedoie 

•  l>roven  Test-Taldng  Strategies 

*  Experienced  Course  Instructors 

*  CompreliensiTe  Stady  Materials 

*  Simulated  Practice  Exams 

•  Limited  Class  Size 

•  Free  Repeat  Policy 

*  Personal  Tutoring  Available 

•  Thousands  of  Satisfied  Students 


OXFORD  SEMINARS 

416-924-3240 
1-800-269-6719 
www.oxfordseminars.ca 


walk  in  with  your  taxes,  wall<  out  with  your  money 

and  you  could  win  $5,000  towards  a  road  trip,  visit  refundroadtrip.ca 


come  in  today  or  call 

1-800-HRBLOCK  (472-5625) 


To  qualify  for  student  pricing,  student  must  present  either  (i)  a  T2202a  documenting  4  or  more  montlis  of  full-time  attendance  at  a  college  or  university  during  2008  or  (ii)  a  valid  high  school 
identification  card.  Expires  July  31 ,  2009.  Must  also  qualify  for  Instant  Cash  Back  and  Cash  Back  products.  See  office  for  details.  Valid  only  at  participating  H&R  Block  locations  in  Canada.  SPC  Card 
offers  valid  from  08/01/08  to  07/31/09  at  participating  locations  in  Canada  only  For  Cardholder  only  Offers  may  vary,  restrictions  may  apply  Usage  may  be  restricted  when  used  in  conjunction  virith 
any  other  offer  or  retailer  loyalty  card  discounts.  Cannot  be  used  towards  the  purchase  of  gift  cards  or  certificates. 


m  H&R  BLOCK 
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MONDAY     TUESDAY    WEDNESDAY   THURSDAY       FRIDAY        SATURDAY  SUNDAY 


KRISTALLNACHT: 
AS  EXPERIENCED 
THEN  AND  AS 
SEEN  NOW 

Lecture  by  World  War 
II  scholar  Gerhard 
Weinberg,  presented  by 
Holocaust  Studies  and  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  &  Science. 
•4:30  p.m.  Free! 

•  Campbell  Conference 
Facility,  Munk  Centre 

(1  Devonshire  Place) 

•  events@artsci. 
utoronto.ca 

U  OFT  FILM 
FESTIVAL 

Today  begins  six 
nights  of  student  films, 
including  a  queer- 
themed  program  and 
the  Shitty  Film  Contest. 
•7  p.m. 

$5  for  students. 

•  Innis  Town  Hall 
(2  Sussex  Avenue) 

•  uoftfilmfest.ca 


UTSU  & 
GOVERNING 
COUNCIL 
ELECTIONS 
TOWN  HALL 
Presented  by  UTNDP, 
UTERN,  and  EFUT. 
Free  iPod  raffled  at  the 
end  of  the  event! 
•7  to  9  p.m.  Free! 

•  Hart  House 
Debates  Room 

(7  Hart  House  Circle) 

•  etudiants. 
francophones® 
utoronto.ca 

EMOTIONS 
IN  TURMOIL: 
GENEALOGY 
AND  CRITIQUE 

Ruth  Leys  of  John 
Hopkins  University 
gives  the  2009  Priestly 
Memorial  Lecture  in  the 
History  of  Ideas. 

•  4:30  p.m.  Free! 

•  University  College 
Room  140  (15  King's 
College  Circle) 
•(416)  978-3160 


FILM:  WINTER  TALE 

Followed  by  audience 
discussion  on  violence 
and  the  Caribbean 
community  in  Toronto 
with  actors  Michael  Miller 
and  Lucky  Ejim.  Presented 
by  the  Caribbean  Studies 
Program. 

•  6:30  p.m.  Free,  with  light 
refreshments. 

•  William  Doo  Auditorium 
(45  Willcocks  Street) 

•  da.trotz@  utoronto.ca 

AMAZING  RACE: 
THE  SMOKE-FREE 
CHALLENGE 

Compete  for  great  prizes 
in  anti-tobacco  challenges. 
Presented  by  Leave  the 
Pack  Behind. 

•  12  to  3  p.m.  Free! 

•  Starting  line  TBA. 

•  Team  sign-up  at  Itpb.tk 


UC  DRAMA  PROGRAM 

DIRECTORS' 

SHOWCASE 

Contemporary  theatre  by 
student  directors  with  the 
guidance  of  Factory  Theatre 
Artistic  Director  Ken  Gass. 

•  Today  through  Saturday, 
8  p.m.  Free! 

•  Helen  Gardiner  Phelan 
Playhouse 

(79a  St.  George  Street) 
•(416)978-1505 

INTERNATIONAL 
WOMEN'S  DAY 
CANDLE  MAKING 
AND  FILM 
SCREENING 
Includes  discussion  on 
women's  rights  and  climate 
change.  Presented  by 
OxfamUT  and  the  Women's 
Centre. 

•6  to  8:30  p.m.  Free! 

•  North  Borden  Building, 
Room  100  (563Spadina 
Avenue) 

•  oxfam.ut@utoronto.ca 


ULTRA  NOW 
OPEN  MIC  NIGHT 

Perform  as  you  please  at 
part  of  Victoria  College's 
Equity  Week. 

•  8  p.m.  Free! 

•  The  Cat's  Eye, 
Wymilwood  Building 
(150  Charles  Street  West) 

•  rosemary.palmieri@ 
gmail.com 

FREE  FRIDAY  FILM: 
HARD  CORE  LOGO 

Bruce  McDonald 
mockumentary  on  an  aging 
punk  band's  last  road  trip. 

•  7  to  8:35  p.m.  Free! 

•  Innis  Town  Hall 
(2  Sussex  Avenue) 

•  cinssu.ca 


BRITTANTO: 
BANGLADESHI 
STUDENTS' 
ASSOCIATION 
CULTURAL  SHOW 
Variety  show  including 
skits,  dancing,  and 
singing.  All  proceeds  go  to 
the  MAA  Foundation. 

•  8  p.m.  $15. 

•  St.  Lawrence  Centre  for 
the  Arts  (27  Front  Street 
East) 

•  bsa.sa.utoronto.ca 

CANADIAN  MUSIC 
WEEK 

It's  your  last  night  to  check 
out  dozens  of  concerts 
by  local  and  international 
musicians. 

•  One-day  wristband:  $25. 

•  Throughout  Toronto. 

•  canadianmusicfest.com 


WAR  RESISTERS 
FILM  EVENT 

Documentary  screenings 
of  Parallels,  Conscience  of 
a  Nation,  and  Deserter 
the  sixth  anniversary  of  the 
beginning  of  the  Iraq  War. 

•  2  p.m.  PWYC. 

•  Innis  Town  Hall 
(2  Sussex  Avenue) 

•  resisters@sympatico.ca 


To  have  your  U  of  T 
campus  event  listed 
in  this  space  for 

FREE,  just  send  the 
appropriate  details  to 
listings@thevarsity.ca 


Day  one 

and  the  journey's  just  begun 

Day  one.  It's  what  you've  been  waiting  for.  When  your  career  starts  to  : 
training  and  support.  When  your  skills  are  developed  through  experience: 
And  when  your  success  is  driven  by  individual  coaching,  mentoring  and  coun  .-li. 
first  da^we're  committed  to  helping  you  achieve  your  potential.  So,  whether  your 
assuranc^,  tax,  transaction  or  advisory  services,  shouldn't  your  day  or 

What's  next  for  your  future? 

Visit  ey.com/ca/careers  and  our  Facebook  page. 


=!l  Ernst  &YOUNG 

Quality  In  Everything  We  Do 


NO(i5.\00 


UNIVERSITY  UTOPIA? 

deck  out  next  week's  If&sify  Magwne, 
fiellkiffiniyWeWair 


4     « ' 


PERFEQ  GENTLEMAN 

Cultural  saviours  Arts  &  Crafts 
rescue  the  career  of  Gentleman  Reg 


8 


CAMPRRE 

Matthew  Morris  heats  up 
the  CFL  Evaluation  Camp 


10 
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Crowded  field  at  GC 
election  town  hall 

Candidates  talk  fees,  sustainability 


Vil<  Handa  blasted  President  Naylor's  Towards 
2030  plan  and  promised  to  oppose  it,  like  most 
other  candidates  for  student  reps  on  Governing 
Council  (and  a  lone  staff  rep),  at  Tuesday's  forum 
sponsored  by  U  of  T  NDP  and  the  French  Club. 


HILARY  BARLOW 

Associate  News  Editor 


Governing  Council  candidates  appeared  at  a 
public  town  hall  at  Hart  House  on  Tuesday,  a  day 
into  the  election.  In  attendance  were  full-time 
undergraduate  hopefuls  Andrew  Agnew-ller, 
Mciximilicin  Cadmus,  Anthony  Darcovich,  Zayne 
Dattu,  Albert  Delitala,  Vik  Handa,  and  Margaret 
Min  Hee  Kim;  full-time  undergrad  incumbent 
Grant  Gonzales;  part-time  undergrad  candidate 
Joeita  Gupta;  graduate  student  (humanities  and 
social  sciences)  Paul  York;  administrative  staff 
candidate  Diane  Crocker 

A  major  topic  was  President  Naylor's  To- 
wards 2030  plan,  consisting  of  a  shorter  frame- 
work document  voted  in  last  October  and  a 
more  detailed  synthesis,  whose  recommenda- 
tions have  not  been  voted  on.  Controversial 
sections  of  Towards  2030  include  "self-regula- 
tion" of  fees  and  a  plan  to  gradually  decrease 
the  overall  undergrad  population  in  favour  of 


more  grad  students.  The  plan  also  encourages 
more  corporate-funded  research. 

All  governor  hopefuls  said  they  would  work  to 
protect  students  from  the  economic  downturn 
by  avoiding  fee  increases.  Candidates  disagreed, 
however,  on  how  to  maintain  the  complex  bal- 
ance between  tuition,  government,  and  corpo- 
rate funding.  Cadmus  said  he  wanted  to  find  a 
balance  between  all  three  sources  to  ensure 
access  for  "at-risk"  students.  Gupta  disagreed: 
"1  think  education  is  a  right  and  that  we  need 
to  push  for  newer  models  at  the  university  that 
don't  rely  on  corporate  funding  [. .  .or]  increasing 
tuition  fees." 

"I  will  advocate  not  to  increase  tuition,  but  re- 
alistically, I  can't  promise  that,"  said  Darcovich. 
"What  1  would  do  on  Governing  Council  is  really 
lobby  for  alternative  methods." 

"If  tuition  were  to  be  raised  to  $15,000  that 
would  be  ridiculous,  I  would  oppose  that  and  1 
speak  as  an  OSAP-receiving  student,"  said  Gon- 
zales, the  incumbent  who  had  voted  for  the  To- 
wards 2030  framework. 

Several  candidates  spoke  about  sustainability 
and  a  need  to  make  U  of  T  more  environmentally 
friendly.  "Environmental  sustainability  has  to 
be  addressed  as  a  part  of  this  [Towards  2030] 
framework,"  Kim  said. 

"Universities  can  be  instruments  of  social 
change  for  the  good,  not  evil,"  said  York,  an  envi- 
ronmental activist  who  has  made  this  issue  cen- 
tral to  his  campaign.  He  emphasized  the  many 
steps  needed,  including  changing  curricula,  ret- 
rofitting buildings,  and  dropping  investments  in 
corporations  like  Imperial  Oil. 

Out  of  50  governors,  only  eight  are  students — 
a  point  that  came  up  throughout  the  debate.  "If 
we  change  this,  we  could  start  to  address  all 
the  other  issues  all  the  other  candidates  have 

SEE'GC'-PG3 


Polls  for  student  governors  are  open 
on  ROSI  till  5  p.m.  on  March  20 


UTSU  ELECTIONS 


CRO  decisions 
challenged,  overruled 

Slate  Change  candidates  appeal  demerit  points 


Bahen  Centre's  atrium  transforms  into  a  game  of  human  tetris  this  week  as  students  try  to  make  it  past  campaigners 
without  being  accosted  with  flyers.  For  the  odd  student  who  does  stop  to  vote  for  next  year's  UTSU  executive  and 
directors,  booths  are  open  today  from  9  a.m.  to  7  p.m. 


DYLAN  ROBERTSON 

Associate  News  Editor  ^ 

For  just  23  hours,  Slate  Change's  presidential  candi- 
date Jason  Marin  surpassed  the  maximum  number 
of  demerit  points  allowed  to  continue  running  in  the 
UTSU  election. 

The  demerits  were  handed  out  by  CRO  Lydia 
Treadwell,  who  has  issued  15  rulings  as  of  press  time. 
The  Elections  and  Referenda  Committee,  who  has  au- 
thority to  overrule  Treadwell's  decisions,  issued  three 
rulings  Wednesday  afternoon,  two  of  them  modifying 
previous  demerit  points. 

As  of  5:30  p.m  Tuesday,  March 
10,  Marin  had  37  demerit  points  (35 
are  needed  for  disqualification).  The 
ERC  removed  five  points  from  each 
Chcinge  Ccmdidate,  leaving  Marin  with 
32  points. 

Treadwell's  third  ruling  originally  called  for  15  de- 
merit points  each  to  the  slate  for  unapproved  materi- 
cds  on  its  website.  The  elections  committee  lowered 
the  penalty  on  the  grounds  of  ambiguous  wording 
that  induced  confusion. 

Two  other  rulings  are  being  contested. 

Treadwell's  fifth  ruling  stated  that  Marin  and  EFUT 
(French  club)  president  Antonin  Mongeau  intimidated 
and  harassed  Alice  Wu,  who  was  campaigning  for  the 
Access  slate. 

Allegations  included  questioning  her  employment 
status,  personal  relationship  history,  cind  sexual  his- 
tory, as  well  as  accusing  Wu  of  breaking  rules  by 
campaigning  while  she  is  a  paid  UTSU  employee. 


(Treadwell  later  investigated  and  found  that  Wu  was 
on  unpaid  leave  since  the  campaign  period  stcirted.) 

Treadwell  ruled  that  though  not  all  comments  or  ac- 
tions were  from  Marin,  he  is  to  be  held  accountable. 

At  the  ERC  meeting  Wednesday,  Marin  admitted 
to  approaching  Wu  with  Mongeau  to  ask  about  her 
employment  status,  but  said  that  he  was  not  cam- 
paigning, and  that  Mongeau  is  not  campaigning  for 
his  slate. 

The  committee  concluded  that  Marin  was  a  non- 
arm's-length,  third-party  campaigner,  citing  his  intent 
to  enforce  the  elections  procedure  code,  presence  in 
a  campaign  area,  interruption  of  Wu 
and  knowledge  that  Mongeau  would 
be  supporting  the  Change  slate. 

"That's  a  lie,"  Mongeau  told  The 
Varsity.  He  said  he  asked  Wu  whether 
she  was  dating  Access  candidate  Ad- 
nan  Najmi,  and  did  not  bring  up  her 
sexual  history.  Marin  acknowledged  he  did  not  stop 
Mongeau  from  questioning  Wu  on  her  personal  mo- 
tives for  campaigning. 

"I've  never  campaigned  for  anybody  on  the  Change 
slate,"  said  Mongeau,  adding  that  the  CRO  did  not  con- 
tact him  before  identifying  him  as  a  non-arm's-length 
party.  He  said  he  often  criticizes  those  he  feels  have 
been  incumbents  in  any  organization  for  too  long. 

Treadwell  had  ruled  that  Mongeau  was  "publicly 
and  falsely  accusing  Sandy  Hudson  of  violating  the 
Election  Procedure  Code  by  allegedly  abusing  Union 
resources."  Mongeau  said  Treadwell  has  not  respond- 
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COPS  SKULE  ENGINEERS 


'IT'S  HOCKEY  NIGHT  IN  CANADA,  BABY!'  cheers  an  officer  supporting  the  U  of  T  Campus  Police 
hockey  team  in  a  game  against  engineering  students  Wednesday  night,  where  attendees  donated 
canned  goods  for  admission.  Pictured  is  Al  Hastings,  coach  for  the  police  encouraging  a  man  in 
uniform.  The  cops  won  5-4  in  a  tie-breaking  shootout. 
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VARSITY  NEWS 


news@thevarsity.ca 


What  are  the  important  issues  in  forming  your  choice  for  the  UTSU  elections, 
and  what  would  you  like  to  see  next  year's  UTSU  accomplish? 
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Anna 

Daniel 

Vineeta 

3rd  year  Engineering  Student  space 
and  I'm  a  commuter  so  anything  to  help 
commuters  is  important.  Also,  fiscal 
responsibility. 

5th  year  Psvchology,  Honestly,  1  voted 
for  who  my  friend  requested  1  vote  for  as 
a  favour  to  him.  He  told  me  there  was  a 
student  who  had  Jewish  interests  and  I'm  a 
Jew,  so  1  voted  for  him.  1  have  no  idea  of  the 
politics  going  on.  Student  politics  are  a  joke. 

2n(l year  English,  1  voted  because  I'm 
friends  with  one  of  the  candidates,  his  name 
is  Adam  Awad.  1  guess  1  just  want  more 
accessibility  for  commuters. 

Katie 


1st  year  F^chology  and  English,  I  like  the  [ini- 
atives]  fighfing  racism,  homophobia,  and  sexism 
on  campus,  rfne  Access  slate]  is  more  specific 
than  [the  Change  slate],  so  it  just  seems  like  they 
have  more  plans:  transit  discounts,  international 
students,  the  public  health  care  plan.  These  ones 
[Change]  just  seem  like  'lets  do  homecoming', 
and  campus  life,  and  spirit.  It's  important  but 
that's  more  up  to  the  students  while  these  are 
people  [Access]  who  are  doing  something  to 
change  [U  of  Tj.  1  thought  it's  tetter  to  vote  for 
people  who  know  what  they're  doing. 


4th  year  Employment  Relations,  I  am 

concerned  more  with  services  than  activism. 
It's  my  own  personal  bias.  I  don't  think  there's 
much  room  for  activism  nowadays.  I  feel  like 
anything  to  do  with  tuition  and  trying  to  keep 
that  down  is  more  or  less  fruitless  at  this 
point,  so  that  platform  doesn't  appeal  to  me. 


'SLATE  CHANGE'  -  CONTINUED  FROM  PG 1 

ed  to  tiis  request  that  she  provide  her 

sources. 

Treadwell's  thirteenth  ruling  stated 
that  outgoing  VP  Campus  Life  Athmiica 
Punja  used  an  internal  phone  list  to 
text  message  20  individuals,  Inviting 
them  to  a  volunteer  training  session  for 
the  Change  slate.  She  said  that  as  presi- 
dent of  Woodsworth  College  executive, 
Punja  used  her  position  in  a  campus  or- 
ganization to  give  Change  services  they 
couldn't  otherwise  access. 

"Ms.  Punja  has  come  out  openly  as  a 
campaigner  for  the  Change  Slate,"  reads 
the  ruling.  "The  Change  candidates  are 
very  well  aware  of  her  commitment  to 
help  them." 

Each  Change  slate  candidate  re- 


ceived demerit  points. 

"I've  found  that  she's  made  very  little 
attempt  to  locate  hard  evidence  beyond 
the  word  of  campaigners  for  Demand 
Access,"  said  Punja  in  an  email  to  The 
Varsity.  "1  will  not  apologize  for  being  an 
executive  who  has  made  a  concerted  ef- 
fort to  connect  with  other  elected  repre- 
sentatives on  MY  campus." 

Punja  said  she  would  have  allowed  the 
space  for  the  Access  slate  if  asked  and 
noted  that  there  were  students  studying 
in  Kruger  Hall  during  the  meeting. 

"I'm  obviously  in  the  awkward  position 
of  being  the  only  executive  who  is  not 
running,"  said  Punja.  "1  have  torn  [a  liga- 
ment] from  a  dislocated  knee,  so  I  haven't 
been  contributing  to  the  campaign  as 
alleged  by  the  CRO,  beyond  inviting  my 
friends  to  their  Facebook  group  and  let- 


IVIartina 


3fdyear  Women  and  Gender  Studies,  I  don't 
think  they  should  take  up  political  issues.  I 
think  that  they  have  before  by  supporting  anti- 
Israeli  Apartheid  groups.  It's  a  good  cause  but 
1  don't  think  [the  UTSU]  should  be  speaking 
for  all  the  students  in  supporting  such 
campaigns.  It's  also  been  an  issue  for  the 
Governing  Council  candidates,  but  integration 
of  students  from  international  students  to 
visible  minorities  and  women  on  campus  [is 
important],  A  lot  of  candidates  have  been 
pushing  that  in  a  good  way 


ting  students  know  how  to  get  involved  in 
the  campaign." 

The  Elections  and  Referenda  Commit- 
tee met  Wednesday  evening  and  passed 
additional  rulings.  They  were  not  pub- 
lished as  of  press  time. 

CRO  Lydia  Treadwell  could  not  be 
reached  for  comment,  despite  repeated 
phone  calls  and  emails. 


CORRECTION 

In  a  March  5  article  "How  to  reach  your 
student  union,"  Jhe  Ka/s^  incorrectly 
stated  about  the  U  of  T  Students'  Union, 
"Its  constitution  is  not  available  as  was 
promised."  In  fact,  UTSU  does  not  have  a 
constitution.  Its  bylaws  are  posted  on  its 
website. 

/Tiet/a/SAfyregrets  the  error. 


York  U  president 
accused  of  fraud 


University  misrepresents  dean  appointee's  record 


TIM  LEGAULT 
Varsity  Staff 


York  University  announced  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  "renowned  scholar 
of  Chinese  history"  as  dean  of  what 
is  to  be  the  largest  faculty  in  Canada 
in  its  internal  publication,  Yfile,  last 
month.  However,  Martin  Singer, 
dean  to-be  of  the  Faculty  of  Liberal 
Arts  and  Professional  Studies,  is  not 
a  renowned  scholar. 

David  Noble,  a  professor  of  history 
at  York  University,  circulated  a  press 
release  accusing  York  president  and 
hiring  committee  chair  Mamdouh 
Shoukri  of  fraud  after  he  found  that 
Singer's  credentials  were  grossly  ex- 
aggerated in  the  Yfile  report. 

"Prof.  Singer  may  be  a  distinguished 
administrator,  as  the  York  Y-files  de- 
scribe him,  but  'renowned  scholar 
of  Chinese  history'  he  is  not,"  wrote 
Arif  Dirlik,  chair  professor  of  Chinese 
Studies  at  Chinese  University  of  Hong 
Kong,  in  a  letter  to  Noble.  "Indeed, 
his  contribution  to  scholarship  in  the 
field  is  negligible  to  the  point  of  being 
non-existent." 

"That's  really  just  the  tip  of  the  ice- 
berg. I  mean,  we  consulted  a  number 
of  historians  of  China.  The  guy  has  no 
reputation  whatsoever,"  said  Noble. 
"[Singer's  appointment]  should  be 
withdrawn  immediately." 

Singer  has  been  a  professor  at  Con- 
cordia University  in  Montreal  since 
1972.  York's  press  release  claims, 
among  other  things,  that  he  "has  led 
academic  planning  processes  which 
resulted  in  the  recruitment  of  more 
than  350  tenure-track  professors"  and 
been  involved  with  "the  construction 
of  several  major  academic  buildings." 

Prof.  Dirlik  has  claimed  that  Singer 
has  not  even  published  a  "real"  book, 
which  he  feels  "would  be  the  basis 
for  minimal  recognition  in  the  field." 
While  Singer  has  had  several  publi- 
cations, they  mostly  date  back  to  at 
least  30  years  ago. 

"It  makes  York  a  laughing  stock," 
said  Noble.  He  has  founded  a  cam- 
paign of  disaffected  York  faculty 
known  as  York  Faculty  Concerned 
About  the  Future  of  York  University. 

Shoukri,  who  headed  the  search 
committee  for  a  new  dean,  has  called 
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York  University  history  professor  David 
Noble  recommends  suing  figures  of 
authority  whenever  you  nave  the 
opportunity.  "It'll  feel  good,"  he  says 
at  Sid  Smith  on  Monday,  speaking  at 
a  Tommy  Douglas  lecture  series  event. 
Noble,  well  known  for  speaking  his 
mind,  publicly  accused  York  president 
Mamdouh  Shoukri  of  fraud  last  month. 


Singer  "a  strong  scholar." 

"The  words  'renowned'  were  never 
used  by  the  president  nor  by  Dr.  Sing- 
er," said  Alex  Bilyk,  director  of  Media 
Relations  at  York.  "Those  words  were 
used  as  a  line  in  our  internal  publica- 
tion, Yfile,  and  their  use  by  staff  writ- 
ers was  an  error  in  the  circumstanc- 
es." 

Singer  later  said  that  he  has  not 
called  himself  a  renowned  scholar, 
and  that  the  claim  was  written  by 
staff  writers.  Shoukri  and  Yfile  have 
both  said  that  the  misstatement  did 
not  come  from  the  president. 

"As  for  the  poor  choice  of  words, 
I'm  responsible  for  what's  written  in 
YFile,"  said  Berton  Woodward,  York's 
publication  director  "Concordia  con- 
sistently described  him  as  a  leader  in 
his  field." 

"Or  Singer's  qualifications  and  ex- 
perience were  carefully  examined 
in  the  interview  and  search  pro- 
cess, and  he  emerged  as  the  most 
suitable  candidate  on  the  basis  of 
his  entire  professional  record — 
including  his  administrative  expe- 
rience, teaching,  and  scholarship," 
said  Shoukri  in  a  public  message  in 
response  to  the  backlash. 

Noble  said  he  received  "letters  of 
intimidation"  from  York's  governing 
council,  one  of  which  asked  him  to 
identify  the  names  of  anyone  else 
involved  in  denouncing  Shoukri  and 
Singer 

"It  indicates  to  me  that  the  criticism 
was  right  on  target,"  said  Noble  about 
York's  actions. 

York  has  since  modified  its  YFile 
story,  removing  the  word  "renowned" 
after  The  Kors/fy  asked  why  it  was  still 
there  after  all  the  outcry. 

"You're  right — we  should  take  the 
word  out  now  that  everyone  has  ex- 
pressed their  opinion  about  it,  and  we 
have  done  so,"  Woodward  said. 

Noble  remains  determined  to  find 
a  way  to  stop  Singer's  appointment, 
citing  that  for  a  dean  who  deals  with 
academic  achievement,  "it  would 
certainly  help  if  you  knew  what  that 
means." 
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Prof  finds  alternative  for 
embryonic  stem  cells 

U  of  T  molecular  genetics  prof 
Andras  Nagy  and  his  team  of 
researchers  at  Mount  Sinai  Hos- 
pital have  hit  a  breakthrough  in 
stem  cell  technology  that  could 
have  profound  implications  in 
the  treatment  of  a  range  of  dis- 
eases. The  team  has  developed 
a  new  technique  to  turn  skin 
cells  into  stem  cells  that  mini- 
mizes risk  to  the  patient,  pro- 
viding an  alternative  the  contro- 
versial use  of  cells  from  human 
embryos. 

In  2007,  researchers  in  Japan 
and  the  United  States  developed 
a  technique  that  employed  vi- 
ruses to  inject  extra  genes  into 
cells  and  turn  them  into  stem 
cells.  Hov/ever,  the  technique 
carried  a  risk  of  activating  can- 
cer genes  and  was  thus  unsafe 
for  patients. 

In  a  process  known  as  elec- 
troporation,  Nagy  and  his  team 
used  a  jumping  gene  called  a 
transposon  to  carry  the  ad- 
ditional material.  Without  the 
risk  of  cancer,  this  new  process 
could  potentially  treat  such  di- 
verse ailments  as  spinal  cord 
injuries,  diabetes,  and  Parkin- 
son's disease. 

Stem  cells  can  be  made  into 
any  kind  of  human  tissue,  with 
the  potential  to  create  "spares" 
of  diseased  or  damaged  organs. 
"We  hope  these  stem  cells  will 
form  the  basis  for  treatment  of 
many  diseases  and  conditions 
that  are  currently  considered 
incurable,"  said  professor  Nagy. 
—HILARY  BARLOW 

CFSrecieves  death  threats 
following  anti-racism  project 

Shortly  after  launching  a  proj- 
ect to  examine  whether  racism 
affects  students  on  Canadian 
campuses,  the  Canadian  Fed- 
eration of  Students  chapter 
has  received  death  threats  and 
racist  letters.  CFS  launched  its 
Task  Force  on  Campus  Racism 
on  February  18,  with  the  stated 
intention  of  fighting  racism,  Is- 
lamophobia,  and  anti-Semitism 
on  university  campuses  across 
Canada. 

Last  week,  Hildah  Otieno,  CFS- 
Ontario's  representative  to  the 
national  CFS  body,  was  named 
in  anonymous  hate  mail  sent 
to  CFS-0  offices.  An  envelope 
sent  to  CF'S-Ontario  contained 
a  picture  of  Otieno  and  a  clip- 
ping of  a  New  York  Post  edito- 
rial comic  widely  decried  for 
comparing  President  Obama  to 
a  crazed  chimpanzee.  Written 
on  the  items  were  messages  like 
"Refugee  dog,"  "KKK,"  and  "die 
n_  die,"  according  to  a  CFS-O 
press  release. 

"Receiving  a  hateful  letter  wish- 
ing death  upon  me  and  members 
of  my  community  was  a  very  up- 
setting experience,"  Otieno  said 
in  a  press  release.  She  assured 
that  CFS  "won't  back  down." 
Krisna  Sarayanamuttu,  VP  equi- 
ty at  the  York  Federation  of  Stu- 
dents, called  the  letter  evidence 
that  CFS's  racism  task  force  is 
necessary.  "When  we  launched 
the  Task  Force  some  media 
outlets  reacted  with  surprise, 
asking  if  racism  still  existed. 
This  hate  mail  is  stark  evidence 
that,  yes,  it  does."  In  response, 
a  police  report  was  filed.  The 
incident  is  currently  under  in- 
vestigation. 
— LARAZARUM 


'GC- CONTINUED  FROM  P61 

raised,"  said  Agner-Iler,  who  was 
particularly  incensed.  "And  how  I 
plan  on  doing  this,  is  by  mobilizing 
all  the  students,  regardless  of  politi- 
cal orientation." 

Accessibility  was  also  a  big  is- 
sue, with  Kim,  Darcovich,  Handa, 
Delitala,  and  Zayne  vowing  to  make 
themselves  available  to  their  con- 
stituents through  email,  Facebook, 
and  in-person  meetings. 

Also  present  was  Semra-Eyliil  Sevi, 
a  GC  candidate  last  year  and  one  of 
the  Fight  Fees  14  who  staged  a  sit-in 
at  Simcoe  Hall  in  March.  Sevi  ran  on 
a  platform  of  eliminating  tuition  fees 
and  changing  investment  policies,  but 
this  year  she's  encouraging  fellow  stu- 
dents to  boycott  the  election. 

"It's  meaningless  because  student 
representatives  have  tokenistic  seats, 
so  they  can't  make  any  meaningful 
change.  1  think  that  students  should 
de-legitimize  the  whole  system  and 
not  vote  for  Governing  Council,"  said 
Sevi.  She  now  wants  to  stay  out  of 
student  politics  and  continue  working 
from  the  grassroots. 


Ontario  grad  fund  misdirected 

New  graduate  spots  target  marketable  sectors 


SAMYA  KULLAB 

Varsity  Staff 


Ontario's  Ministry  of  Training,  Col- 
leges, and  Universities  hcis  emnounced 
a  $51.6  million  investment  to  create 
3,300  new  spaces  for  graduate  stu- 
dents over  the  next  three  years.  Seven- 
ty-five per  cent  of  the  fund  will  be  al- 
located to  research-based  universities. 
"In  Ontario,  a  highly  skilled  work- 
force is  key  and  the  allocation  funds 
is  meant  to  help  more  students  in 
high-demand  sectors,"  said  Tanya 
Blazina,  spokesperson  for  the  Ministry. 
The  government  seeks  to  en- 
sure that  the  use  of  the  invest- 
ment and  resultant  research 
align  with  their  economic  agenda. 
In  all,  a  total  of  1,925  new  Master's 
and  1,373  new  PhD  spots  will  be  cre- 
ated. U  of  T  will  receive  the  highest 


number  of  spaces  and  allotments:  588. 
This  investment  attempts  to  extend 
Dalton  McGuinty's  $6.2-bilIion  Reach- 
ing Higher  plan  for  postsecondary  edu- 
cation, which  prioritizes  technological 
advancement.  Much  of  the  fund  is  being 
d  irected  i  nto  marketable  sectors  I  i  ke  en- 
gineering and  environmental  studies. 
Inthemidstofarecession,whilemostOn- 
tario  colleges  and  universities  welcome 
the  provincial  investments,  criticism 
has  come  from  some  student  leaders. 
"I'm  sceptical  about  where  the  mon- 
ey is  going,"  said  Sara  Suliman,  VP 
external  of  the  Graduate  Student 
Union,  "It's  not  necessarily  going  to 
cover  funding  for  students  in  school." 
"If  the  intention  is  to  cover  scholar- 
ships which  have  been  discontinued 
because  of  the  recession,  then  it  is 
a  good  thing.  However  from  what  1 
understand  the  money  will  be  go- 


ing to  very  short  programmes." 
According  to  Suliman,  in  a  meet- 
ing with  the  dean  of  arts  and  sci- 
ences it  was  explicitly  said  that  more 
positions  in  terminal  masters  de- 
gree programs  were  being  sought. 
Typically,  these  are  one-year  profes- 
sional programs  in  commerce  or  engi- 
neering which  are  in  high  demand  but 
not  funded  and  de-regulated  by  the 
university.  There  are  not  many  schol- 
arships for  these  positions  and  they 
are  not  necessarily  research-based. 

"It's  a  quick  way  of  recovering  money 
using  the  economy  as  a  justification" 
she  said.  "The  intention  is  not  increas- 
ing academic  positions  for  students." 
Smaller  institutions  seeking  to  build 
their  graduate  programs,  like  OCAD, 
have  expressed  disappointment  that 
the  investment  privileges  established 
research  schools. 
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Master  of  Finance 


Pauline  Shum 

Director,  Master  of  Finance  Program 
Associate  Professor  of  Finance 


A  Must-Have  Degree"  states  the  Financial  Times  of  London. 

But  not  all  finance  degrees  are  created  equal.  The  new  Schulich  Master 
of  Finance  is  one  of  a  kind,  hi  just  12  months  of  fiiU-time  study,  you'll  become 
an  expert  in  all  areas  of  finance.  You'll  w^ork  with  faculty  who  conduct 
cutting-edge  research  in  the  field  and  learn  from  leading  practitioners  in 
finance  and  financial  services.  As  well,  you'll  be  exposed  to  the  broader 
governance,  legal,  regulatory  and  global  frameworks  that  impact  financial 
decision-making. 

You'll  develop  a  solid  understanding  of  the  finance  function  in  organizations 
of  all  sizes.  You'll  master  the  full  range  of  finance  functions  from  the  "buy" 
side  to  the  "sell"  side,  including  investments,  risk  management,  financial 
management,  venture  capital,  private  equity  and  more.  In  addition  to  the 
career  advantage  you'll  gain  from  the  breadth  and  depth  of  Schulich's 
Master  of  Finance,  you'll  also  profit  from  valuable  hands-on  experience  doing 
research  projects  using  various  financial  databases. 

Make  history.  Begin  this  August  and  finish  in  July,  2010.  Be  among  the 
first  to  graduate  from  this  exciting  program.  The  Schulich  Master  of  Finance 
will  open  up  career  options  ranging  from  investment  banking  and  asset 
management  to  private  equity  firms,  hedge  funds,  consulting  firms  and 
government  agencies. 


Find  out  all  that  sets  the  Schulich  Master  of  Finance  apart  from  the  competition  at  www.schulich.yorku.ca/mf 


Schulich  Leads  in  Rankings 

The  Schulich  MBA  is  ranked  in  the  world's  top  tier  of  best  business  schools  by  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  (11th  in  the  world  in  "Top  International  Schools"  ranking); 
The  Economist  -  Economist  Intelligence  Unit  (15th  in  the  world);  Forbes  (4th  best 
non-US  school);  The  Aspen  Institute,  a  US  think  tank  (3rd  in  the  world  in  Social 
and  Environmental  Stewardship);  and  Expansion  (21st  in  the  world)  in  their  most 
recent  global  surveys.  They  also  rank  the  Schulich  MBA  #1  in  Canada. 

Kellogg's  global  network  of  Executive  MBA  programs,  including  the  Kellogg- 
Schulich  EMBA,  is  ranked  #1  in  the  world  by  The  Wall  Street  Journal  in  its 
inaugural  EMBA  survey.  The  Kellogg-Schulich  EMBA  is  ranked  #1  in  Canada 
by  the  Financial  Times  of  London  in  its  most  recent  global  EMBA  survey. 


You  can  also  attend  an 
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The  Varsity  introduces  slate  Rhinoceros 


The  Varsity  would  never  think  of  en- 
dorsing a  slate  in  this  round  of  UTSU 
elections.  Instead,  we  have  decided  to 
nominate  ourselves  in  the  very  midst 
of  the  voting  period.  Rules,  shmules. 
We  know  a  good  thing  when  we  see  it, 
and  if  everyone  else  wants  your  vote, 
we  want  it  too.  May  we  introduce  the 
Rhinoceros  Party  of  U  of  T. 

We  are  straight-talkers,  mavericks, 
and  hope-mongers,  but  mostly  we  just 
open  our  mouths  without  thinking. 
We  will  say  the  things  independents 
Perry  Darkwa  and  Britt  Silvestri,  Slate 
ACCESS,  and  Slate  CHANGE  will  not. 

Just  as  there  are  Canadians  and 
then  there  are  real  Canadians,  Ontar- 
ians,  and  then  real  Ontarians,  there 
are  students,  and  then  there  are  peo- 
ple who  walk  so  damn  slow  down  St. 
George  they  take  up  the  entire  side- 
walk. We  will  represent  you. 

We  note  that  both  slates  CHANGE 
and  ACCESS  are  running  "Equity"  can- 
didates, and  that  independent  Silves- 
tri is  all  about  the  equity.  These  three 
have  fought  diligently  in  the  face  of 
your  apathy — for  freedom  from  rac- 


-EDITORIAL- 


ism,  for  that  rainbow-triangle  sticker 
on  the  door,  and  for  our  school  to 
participate  in  the  fight  against  climate 
change.  Where's  the  representation 
for  those  who  just  don't  care? 

Only  Slate  RHINOCEROS  knows  that 
the  issue  you  have  with  the  UTSU,  if 
you  know  what  the  UTSU  is  (we  don't), 
is  one  of  communication.  It  is  obvious 
to  us  that  you  have  not  seen  the  post- 
ers advertising  this  election.  Worry 
not,  32,000  who  didn't  vote  last  year! 
We  fill  find  the  auditorium  where  you 
are  hiding  and  poster  it  like  crazy! 

We  know  the  fine  points  of  your  tor- 
tured relationship  with  that  special 
someone  who  sits  across  Con  Hall 
from  you  in  psych.  We  know  that  it's 
really,  really  complicated — i.e.,  she 
doesn't  know  you  exist — and  under- 
stand that  worrying  about  this  takes 
every  waking  hour  of  your  day.  While 
you'd  like  to  be  more  involved  with 
student  politics,  you  just  don't  have 


the  time.  Plus  don't  we  have  papers  to 
write  or  something? 

We  couldn't  agree  more!  Slate 
CHANGE  says  they  will  walk  across 
the  street  to  negotiate  with  Queen's 
Pcirk.  We  will  walk  across  the  street 
to  Queen's  Park,  and  keep  on  walking. 
We  will  walk  farther  than  any  of  the 
other  candidates  who  want  your  vote. 
We  will  keep  on  walking  'til  we  hit  the 
ocean,  and  then  we'll  walk  some  more. 
By  the  time  April  rolls  around  we'll  be 
in  the  south  of  France.  Au  revoir,  suck- 
ers! 

"But  wait,"  you  are  saying,  "I  have 
no  tortured  relationship.  I  don't  even 
take  psych.  1  have  to  work  two  jobs 
and  take  transit  from  Scarborough, 
and  that's  why  1  don't  have  time  for 
student  politics."  To  you,  the  small, 
overwhelming  majority  of  students, 
we  say  that  if  you're  going  to  vote  for 
no  one,  don't  vote  for  us.  No  one  will 
protect  the  status  quo  like  we  will. 

(Note:  This  editorial  is  a  satirical 
reminder  to  get  out  and  vote  in  your 
student  union  elections.  Make  your 
voices  heard!) 


The  Rhinos  will  appeal  to  your  baser  nature, 
anybody  don't  vote  for  us. 


If  you're  not  going  to  vote  for 
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Too  little  too  late 

Harper's  Afghanistan  epiphany  a  long  tinne  coming 


It  seemed  as  if  Stephen  Harper  had 
an  epiphany  when  he  claimed  in  a 
CNN  interview  that  NATO  troops 
are  "not  going  to  ever  defeat  the 
insurgency"  in  Afghanistan.  This 
is  a  turnaround  from  a  year  ago, 
when  he  said  during  a  visit  to  Af- 
ghanistan that  NATO  troops  could 
completely  wipe  out  the  Taliban  in- 
surgency. However,  if  there  is  one 
politician  whose  change  of  heart 
should  not  come  as  a  surprise,  it's 
Stephen  Harper. 

One  could  argue  that  the  ex- 
periences of  Canadian  troops  in 
Afghanistan  have  made  him  re- 
flective. But  during  the  interview. 
Harper  gave  a  different  reason: 
"My  reading  of  Afghan  history  is 
that  it's  probably  had  an  insur- 
gency forever,  of  some  kind,"  he 
said.  Harper  (and  many  notable 
others)  were  naive  to  think  they 
could  destroy  the  Taliban.  Fighting 
an  insurgency  in  a  highly  unstable 


country  where  the  opponents  have 
the  home-field  advantage  is  not  an 
easy  feat.  We'd  like  to  think  that 
our  national  leaders  would  read  up 
on  a  country  before  sending  their 
troops  off  to  fight  there. 

Harper's  blunt  talk  about  the 
war  in  Afghanistan  to  an  American 
news  channel  was  disappointing. 
His  comments  seemed  to  be  direct- 
ed at  Obama — his  change  of  view 
comes  as  the  Obama  administra- 
tion begins  to  act  on  its  promised 
troop  increase  in  Afghanistan.  The 
past  month's  events  also  shed  light 
on  Harper's  comments.  During  his 
visit  to  Canada,  Obama  indicated 
that  his  government  would  empha- 
size development  and  diplomacy. 
Harper's  strategy  in  Afghanistan 
is  similar  to  Obama's  rejection  of 
military-only  solutions.  So  what 
accounts  for  Harper's  new-found 
wisdom? 

Harper's  claim  that  NATO  can- 
not defeat  the  insurgency  raises 
the  question  of  why  Canadian 


troops  are  in  Afghanistan  in  the 
first  place.  Canada  has  spent  more 
time  fighting  the  Taliban  in  Afghan- 
istan than  it  did  fighting  in  World 
War  II.  So  when  will  we  finally 
withdraw?  Harper's  claim  that  the 
insurgency  is  impossible  to  defeat 
was  a  response  to  a  question  about 
the  decision  to  withdraw  Canadian 
troops  in  2011.  Let's  not  forget 
that,  in  2007,  Harper  strongly  con- 
demned a  "cut  and  run"  strategy 
for  Canadian  troops,  claiming  that 
was  not  his  "way  of  doing  things." 

Harper's  new  and  realistic  ap- 
proach to  insurgency  and  his  em- 
phasis on  effective  governance 
in  Afghanistan  are  praiseworthy. 
However,  his  vision  is  not  moti- 
vated by  concern  for  stability. 
Whether  Harper's  comments  were 
motivated  by  Obama's  foreign 
policy  or  reflect  his  own  govern- 
ment's strategy  for  withdrawal, 
the  bottom  line  is  that  his  words 
carry  weight — and  he  will  be  held 
accountable  for  them. 


HIV  Commission 
not  the  answer  , 

Dear  Editor: 

Dylan  Robertson  would  do  well  to 
research  the  facts  about  HIV/ AIDS 
before  advocating  an  expensive 
"royal  commission"  on  HIV  non- 
disclosure. 

Aside  from  his  apparent  confusion 
over  the  difference  between  HIV  and 
AIDS  (people  who  are  HIV-positive 
do  not  necessarily  have  AIDS),  there 
are  some  startling  omissions  and  un- 
substantiated claims  in  his  editorial. 

Robertson  fails  to  mention  that 
Ontario's  Health  Protection  and  Pro- 
motion Act  already  empowers  medi- 
cal officers  to  obtain  court  orders 
to  prevent  reckless  HIV  transmis- 
sion, even  allowing  for  detention  in 
extreme  cases.  This  is  preferable  to 
the  use  of  criminal  law,  since  public 
health  legislation  is  intended  to 
ensure  access  to  medical  treatment 
and  counselling,  as  well  as  prevent 
disease  transmission.  The  criminal 
law  is  inappropriate  in  cases  of  con- 
sensual sexual  activity  since  both 
parties  are  free  to  make  decisions 
about  protection. 

The  editorial  makes  the  unsub- 
stantiated claim  that  the  LGBT 
community  is  disproportionately 
under-represented  in  criminal 


prosecutions  of  HIV  non-disclosure. 
There  have  in  fact  been  a  consider- 
able number  of  gay  men  charged 
for  allegedly  failing  to  disclose  their 
HIV  status,  even  when  they  have 
used  protection.  This  is  why  many 
in  the  gay  community  are  calling  for 
a  stop  to  the  criminalization  of  non- 
disclosure. 

In  1985,  the  offence  of  knowingly 
transmitting  a  venereal  disease 
was  repealed  in  Canada  because  it 
was  determined  that  the  threat  of 
criminal  charges  was  counterpro- 
ductive to  the  aim  of  preventing 
transmission,  as  it  drives  the  offence 
underground.  Educating  people 
about  how  to  reduce  their  risk  and 
providing  them  with  the  tools  to 
make  informed  decisions  will  do 
a  lot  more  to  stop  the  spread  of 
sexually  transmitted  infections  than 
prosecuting  people  who  engage  in 
consensual  sex. 

Rather  than  invest  a  massive 
amount  of  federal  money  on  a  royal 
commission  to  tell  people  living  with 
HIV  what  they  already  know,  the 
federal  government  should  provide 
the  funding  it  promised  for  com- 
munity-based HIV/AIDS  prevention 
programs.  That  way,  everyone — 
whether  they  are  living  with  HIV  or 
not — can  have  the  knowledge  and 
tools  to  prevent  HIV  transmission. 
Andrew  Brett 


21  Sussex  Avenue,  Suite  306 
Toronto,  ON  M5S1J6 
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Last  week's  news  cycle  was 
much  livelier  than  usual. 
Alongside  ubiquitous  stories 
about  the  declining  stock 
market,  staggering  unemploy- 
ment rate,  and  Depression- 
era  gloominess,  the  media's 
attention  was  fixed  on  one 
entertciinment  figure.  The 
man  of  the  hour  was  the  gov- 
ernment-bashing go-to  guy 
for  everything  conservative: 
America's  neighbourhood 
blowhard.  Rush  Limbaugh. 
For  those  who  aren't  familiar 
with  the  talk  radio  host,  he's 
been  deluding  American  listeners 
for  over  20  years  with  his  unapolo- 
getic  brand  of  abrasive,  racist,  and 
misogynistic  banter.  His  extremist 
views  and  moral  crusading  have 
elevated  him  to  rock-star  status  in 
Republican  circles,  and  as  an  at- 
tendee of  the  Conservative  Political 
Action  Conference  a  couple  weeks 
back,  his  mere  presence  caused  the 
audience  to  erupt  with  elation.  Dur- 
ing his  r£mt,  he  called  for  a  non-in- 
terventionist, free  market  approach 
for  dealing  with  domestic  issues 
and  lambasted  President  Obama's 
strategy  for  fixing  the  financial  sys- 
tem, saying  that  he  hoped  it  would 
not  be  successful.  Over  the  years, 
Limbaugh  has  maintained  a  core 
fan  base  predominantly  of  white 
working-class  men,  and  a  strong 
following  of  GOP  members  of  Con- 
gress. Considering  that  the  Repub- 


Rush  Limbaugh:  pundit  or  spokesman? 


licans  suffered  devastating  losses 
in  a  number  of  red  districts  during 
the  presidential  election,  one  might 
expect  the  party  to  craft  a  new 
electoral  strategy,  broadening  their 
message  and  creating  policies  to 
speak  to  a  changing  demographic. 
Instead,  they've  been  portrayed 
as  Limbaugh-worshipping  fools 
that  speak  from  both  sides  of  the 
mouth — one  minute  they  criticize 
his  words,  the  next  they're  begging 
for  forgiveness. 

It  is  truly  shameful  to  witness 
these  distinguished  men — and  so 
far,  it's  only  men — seeking  politi- 
cal advice  and  wisdom  from  one  of 
the  most  divisive  and  inflammatory 
people  in  the  country.  Bill  Maher 
summed  it  up  best  when  he  said, 
"they  went  looking  to  the  future  and 
they  found  radio."  The  party's  coun- 
terarguments to  the  president's 


policies  originate  largely  from 
Limbaugh,  as  the  nation  re- 
jected the  Republican  way  of 
doing  business.  Their  ideas 
are  no  longer  credible  or  effec- 
tive, and  this  can  only  mean 
good  news  for  the  Democrats. 

Obama  has  kept  his  dis- 
tance from  the  loudmouth, 
but  congressional  Democrats 
cmd  pundits  alike  have  alleged 
that  Limbaugh  is  now  the  un- 
official leader  of  the  Republi- 
can party.  While  it  is  techni- 
cally untrue,  the  notion  is  not 
far-fetched.  Democrats  are 
pushing  this  guilty-by-association 
meme  as  much  as  they  can  because, 
for  the  most  part,  Americans  loathe 
Rush.  Many  time  into  his  show  out 
of  morbid  curiosity,  not  ideological 
allegiance.  If  it  appears  he's  running 
the  show  for  Republicans,  then  vot- 
ers are  more  likely  to  be  turned  off. 
Of  course,  this  isn't  a  surefire  strat- 
egy. Last  week's  media  blitz  and  the 
over-the-top  live  coverage  at  the 
CPAC  event  must  have  upped  his 
show's  ratings.  However,  his  popu- 
larity stands  in  stark  contrast  with 
the  president's.  Approval  ratings  for 
Obama  hover  at  around  70  per  cent, 
and  a  large  majority  have  confidence 
in  his  policies  and  leadership.  If  the 
opposition  chooses  to  remain  loyal 
to  the  sermonic  Limbaugh,  it  will  be 
much  more  difficult  to  modernize 
their  party  and  build  a  stronger  co- 
alition for  upcoming  elections. 


CIA  debacle  leaves  hope 
for  lessons  learned 

Revelation  of  destroyed  tapes  suggests  a  new  era 
of  improved  transparency 


Correction: 

In  the  March  9  edition,  The  Varsity  referred  to  "Samaria"  as  the  term 
for  the  Gaza  Strip.  In  fact  "Judea  and  Samaria"  refer  to  the  West  Bank. 
The  Varsity  regrets  this  error. 
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MARINA  BASTAWROUS 

A  little  over  a  month  has  passed  since 
U.S.  president  Barack  Obama  ordered 
the  closure  of  Guantanamo  Bay  and 
other  CIA  detention  centers.  Now, 
new  information  has  surfaced  about 
the  extent  of  the  2005  destruction  of 
interrogation  tapes  by  the  CIA.  The 
number  of  tapes  destroyed  by  the 
CIA  was  previously  unknown,  but  the 
news  broke  early  last  week  that  92 
was  the  total. 

The  number  comes  as  a  disappoint- 
ment to  many,  but  a  shock  to  few.  The 
CIA  has  long  been  known  for  the  tor- 
ture tactics  it  employs  during  inter- 
rogation sessions.  The  injustices,  not 
surprisingly,  only  increased  during 
Bush's  post-911  terror  interrogations. 
Consequently,  when  the  investiga- 
tion against  the  CIA  began  in  2005, 
it  came  as  no  surprise  that  the  audio 
and  visual  evidence  that  documented 
the  interrogation  sessions  was  sys- 
tematically destroyed  in  an  attempt 
to  protect  the  CIA  officials  that  en- 
gaged in  these  sessions.  Now  that  the 
amount  of  evidence  destroyed  has 
been  revealed,  American  Civil  Liber- 
ties Union  attorney  Amrit  Singh  has 
stated  that  the  CIA  should  be  held  in 
contempt  for  failing  to  reveal  the  in- 
formation at  an  earlier  date. 

That  this  revelation  arose  in  con- 
junction with  the  instructions  to 
close  down  Guantanamo  Bay  leaves 
me  wondering  if  this  string  of  events 
signals  a  long-overdue  reign-in  of  the 
CIA,  and  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  under 


President  Obama.  The  disclosure  of 
the  destruction  statistic  was  made  by 
CIA  officials  during  legal  proceedings, 
but  it  was  the  Obama  government 
that  released  to  the  public  the  infor- 
mation from  the  trials  (along  with 
the  Justice  Department  memos  from 
Bush's  presidency).  Could  this  mean 
greater  transparency  in  the  future? 
All  that  Obama  has  done  since  his 
inauguration  points  to  a  move  in  the 
right  direction.  Still,  these  are  only  the 
first  steps,  and  it  will  take  more  work 
to  correct  past  injustices  and  ensure 
better  practices  in  the  future. 

The  optimism  in  response  to  the 
information  release  was  tempered  by 


the  grim  realization  of  belated  atone- 
ment for  the  Bush  administration.  A 
further  and  even  more  troubling  re- 
alization is  that  the  government  has 
probably  only  scratched  the  surface 
of  revealing,  and  moving  to  correct, 
past  wrongdoings.  Given  that  the 
Justice  Department's  Office  of  Legal 
Counsel  gave  Bush  the  authority  to 
suspend  freedom  of  speech,  ignore 
the  Fourth  Amendment,  and  send 
prisoners  to  countries  known  to  use 
torture,  what  is  left  to  discover  isn't 
likely  to  make  the  free  world  proud. 
Nevertheless,  it's  better  to  be  disap- 
pointed with  eyes  wide  open  them  to 
be  blissfully  ignorant  of  the  truth. 


Union  representative,  equity  and  human  rights 


The  Canadian 
Media  Guild  and 
CWA-SCA  Canada 
seek  a  Staff  Representative  to  develop 
and  Implement  strategies  to  promote 
equity,  human  rights,  diversity  and 
accessibility  within  our  union  and  at  the 
media  employers  where  our  members 
work.  The  job  Is  unionized  and  based  In 
Toronto.  Salary  Is  $80k  plus  benefits. 

We  are  looking  for  candidates  with: 
•A  strong  understanding  of  relevant 
human  rights  and  workplace 
legislation 

•At  least  5  years'  experience  In  a  labour, 
community  or  advocacy  organization 

•Experience  In  a  union-management 
environment  or  a  desire  to  learn 


•Well  developed  written,  verbal  and 

Interpersonal  communication  skills 
•Ability  to  work  independently  and 

within  a  team  environment 
•Familiarity  with  the  North  American 

media  Industry 
•Wori<lng  knowledge  of  French  Is  a 

significant  asset 

We  encourage  applications  from 
women,  Aboriginal  peoples,  visible 
minorities,  people  with  disabilities,  and 
persons  of  all  sexual  orientation  and 
gender  Identity.  Please  self-identify  If 
you  feel  comfortable  doing  so. 

Email  a  covering  letter  and  resume 
to  hlringcommlttee@cmg.ca.  For  more 
Information,  visit  www.cmg.ca . 

The  deadline  Is  Friday  March  20,  2009. 
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courses  and  practical  field  placements. 
You'll  gain  the  real-world  experience  and 
skills  that  employers  value  most. 

Get  the  career  you  want  -  apply  now. 
business.humber.ca 
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Researchers  predict  sea  le 


u  North  America  and  nations  of  the  southern  Indian  Ocean  face  greatest  threat  from  collapse  of  Antarctic  glacier 


MIRANDA  ELLIOTT 

University  of  Toronto  researchers  predict  that  in  the  event 
of  the  collapse  of  the  West  Antarctic  Ice  Sheet  (WAIS),  the 
coasts  of  North  America  and  countries  bordering  the  south- 
ern Indian  Ocean  will  be  hardest  hit  by  rising  sea  levels. 

Jerry  Mitrovica  and  Natalya  Gomez  from  U  of  T's  Depart- 
ment of  Physics,  along  with  Peter  Clark  from  the  University 
of  Oregon's  Department  of  Geosciences,  used  computer 
models  to  predict  what  would  happen  following  the  com- 
plete disintegration  of  the  WAIS. 

The  results  of  their  study,  published  in  the  February  6  edi- 
tion of  Science,  indicate  that  sea  level  rise  is  likely  to  vary 
significantly  around  the  globe. 

The  coasts  of  North  America  and  countries  in  the  south- 
ern Indian  Ocean  would  see  the  most  drastic  change,  up  to 
25  per  cent  greater  than  predicted.  This  could  mean  an  in- 
crease of  six  to  seven  meters  in  some  locations,  rather  than 
the  typical  estimate  of  five  meters,  the  figure  used  by  the 
Intergovernmental  Panel  on  Climate  Change. 

In  the  past,  predictions  of  sea  level  rise  were  calculated 
by  converting  the  amount  of  water  released  from  melting 
ice  and  spreading  it  uniformly — or  eustatically — around  the 
world's  oceans.  The  problem  with  this  method,  Mitrovica 
says,  is  that  it  fails  to  take  three  critical  points  into  account. 

The  first  is  the  elastic  nature  of  Earth's  surface.  As  the  ice 
sheet  melts,  the  ground  beneath  it,  compacted  under  the 


weight  of  the  ice,  bounces  back,  expelling  water  away  from 
where  the  glacier  once  was. 

The  second  factor  is  the  gravitational  attraction  exerted 
by  the  ice  sheet  on  the  surrounding  water.  If  the  WAIS  col- 
lapses, ocean  levels  within  2,000  km  of  its  borders  will  fall 
as  water  moves  away,  rising  incrementally  at  greater  dis- 
tances. 

The  final  factor  is  the  ice  sheet's  effect  on  Earth's  rotation- 
al axis,  which  will  experience  a  500  metre  tilt  if  the  WAIS  dis- 
appears completely.  This  shift  would  cause  water  to  migrate 
northwards  out  of  the  southern  Pacific  and  Atlantic  oceans. 

Canada's  coastal  regions,  including  major  centers  like  Hal- 
ifax and  Vancouver,  would  see  a  rise  "in  excess  of  six  metres 
if  all  of  the  WAIS  disappears,"  says  Mitovica.  Some  of  the 
United  States'  most  populous  cities,  including  New  York,  Los 
Angeles,  and  Washington  D.C.  would  see  similar  increases. 

Mitrovica  is  keen  to  avoid  apocalyptic  predictions,  point- 
ing out  that  the  ice  sheet  will  likely  collapse  over  a  period 
of  "several  centuries  or  more."  However,  he  continues,  "this 
work  shows  that  the  sea-level  rise  that  would  occur  at  many 
coastal  sites  would  be  much  larger  than  currently  estimat- 
ed." 

There  is  evidence  that  the  WAIS  is  already  becoming  un- 
stable. This  is  in  part  due  to  its  structure:  the  WAIS  is  a 
grounded,  marine-based  ice  sheet,  sitting  on  the  earth's 
surface  below  sea  level.  Its  edges  are  surrounded  by  a  pro- 
tective barrier  of  floating  ice  shelves,  which  are  particularly 


vulnerable  to  rising  air  and  water  temperatures.  Losing 
them,  Mitrovica  says,  means  the  ice  sheet  "will  have  a  lot 
less  impediment  to  collapse." 

He  adds  that  the  WAIS  "is  only  part  of  the  story."  Other 
sources  of  meltwater,  including  mountain  glaciers  and  ice 
sheets  in  Greenland  and  the  eastern  Antarctic,  also  need  to 
be  considered  to  fully  understand  the  degree  and  effect  of 
eventual  sea  level  rise. 

This  study  marks  a  significant  improvement  in  the  abil- 
ity of  researchers  to  make  accurate  predictions  about  the 
world's  oceans.  "We  are  providing  the  'ingredients'  if  you 
will,"  Mitrovica  says.  "The  final  recipe — that  is,  the  final 
combination  of  the  different  sources — remains  to  be  seen." 

Natalya  Gomez  is  currently  embarking  on  a  study  of  the 
unique  "fingerprint"  of  Greenland's  ice  sheet — another  vul- 
nerable ice  reservoir — on  sea  level  rise. 

Mitrovica  hopes  this  study  will  relate  that  "scientists  as 
well  as  policy  makers  should  focus  on  projections  that  avoid 
simplistic  assumptions."  Instead,  they  should  understand 
that  "sea-level  change  will  vary  significantly  from  place  to 
place,  [and  if  they]  want  to  prepare  for  our  warmer  future, 
they  need  to  take  this  into  account." 

More  information  about  what  rising  sea  levels  might  look  like 
is  available  at  the  website  for  the  Center  for  Remote  Sensing  of 
Ice  Sheets:  www.cresis.ku.edu/research/data/sea_levet_rise 


U  of  T  scientists  prove  Hardy's  paradox 


CHARLOTTE  TO^ 

Qucmtum  mechanics,  a  field  which  scientists 
believe  explains  all  natural  phenomena,  was 
considered  by  Nobel  Laureate  Richard  Feyn- 
man  to  be  impossible  to  understand  in  its 
entirety.  University  of  Toronto  physicists  Ae- 
phraim  Steinberg  and  Jeff  Lundeen  have  made 
new  developments  in  the  field  by  resolving  a 
paradox  of  quantum  mechanics.  The  physi- 
cists used  a  principle  called  "weak  measure- 
ment" to  prove  Hardy's  paradox,  which  refers 
to  the  ability  of  something  to  be  in  two  different 
states  at  the  same  time.  Schrodinger's  cat  is  a 
common  example:  if  a  cat  is  underneath  a  box, 
to  an  onlooker  the  cat  is  both  alive  and  dead 
until  the  box  is  opened  and  someone  looks  in- 
side. 

Hardy's  paradox  is  based  on  an  experiment 
in  which  an  electron  and  a  positron  (the  anti- 
particle  of  an  electron)  are  sent  along  intersect- 
ing paths.  Although  the  particles  are  supposed 
to  annihilate  each  other  when  they  meet,  they 
don't.  Both  particles  simultaneously  hit  their 
respective  sensors  when  they  reach  the  end  of 
their  paths. 

After  two  years  of  research,  Steinberg  and 
Lundeen  have  proven  Hardy's  paradox.  Us- 
ing weak  measurement,  along  with  several 
theoretical  tools  they  developed,  they  dem- 
onstrated that  the  positron  and  electron  were, 
in  fact,  in  the  annihilation  region  at  the  same 
time.  "We  realized  that  a  two-photon  'switch' 
we  had  developed  for  applications  in  quantum 
computing  would  be  precisely  the  key  needed 
to  perform  Hardy's  paradox,  which  had  been 
a  seemingly  impossible  proposal  for  over  ten 
years,"  writes  Steinberg. 

Quantum  particles  have  a  tendency  to  be- 
have in  strange  ways.  For  example,  an  electron 
can  spin  in  two  directions,  or  be  in  two  dif- 
ferent places  at  the  same  time.  The  particles 
in  the  experiment  were  able  to  disturb  each 
other  without  obliteration  because  they  can 


simultaneously  exist  in  two  locations.  It  was 
unclear  as  to  how  this  could  occur,  as  particle 
detectors  were  unable  to  measure  the  parti- 
cles' paths:  once  in  place,  the  detectors  would 
disturb  the  particles,  leading  to  inaccurate  re- 
sults. Hardy's  paradox  becomes  obsolete  once 
measurements  are  used  in  the  experiment,  so 
it  seemed  that  determining  the  exact  locations 
of  the  particles  in  the  overlapping  region  was 
impossible. 

This  is  where  the  concept  of  "weak  measure- 
ment" comes  into  play.  The  detector  used  in 
weak  measurement  has  a  pointer  that,  upon 
taking  a  measurement,  moves  less  than  the 
level  of  uncertainty,  leaving  the  experiment 
undisturbed.  As  different  physical  states  of  the 
particles — known  as  superpositions — are  left 
unobstructed,  it  is  possible  to  make  measure- 
ments without  interfering  with  the  final  results. 
However,  the  readings  are  very  inaccurate,  so 
it  is  necessary  to  repeat  them  a  number  of 
times,  then  calculate  the  average  to  get  a  more 
precise  value. 

Prior  to  Steinberg  and  Lundeen's  discovery, 
physicists  had  tried  using  weak  measurement 
to  solve  Hardy's  Paradox,  but  received  unusual 
results.  During  a  number  of  trials,  the  electron 
detector  recorded  that  an  average  of  one  elec- 
tron passed  through  the  annihilation  region 
during  a  given  period  of  time.  The  positron 
detector  gave  the  same  result,  meaning  annihi- 
lation should  have  occurred,  as  both  particles 
were,  at  some  point,  in  the  same  region.  Yet 
measurements  taken  by  an  electron-positron 
pair  detector  observed  zero  pairs  in  the  annihi- 
lation region.  It  was  known  that  the  pair  was  in 
the  annihilation  region  at  some  point,  as  both 
the  electron  and  positron  reached  their  final 
destinations.  However,  the  detector  was  un- 
able to  identify  that  a  pair  had  passed  through 
the  region.  Therefore,  the  paradox  remained 
intact:  the  particles  arrived  at  their  final  des- 
tination but  were  undetectable  when  they  dis- 
turbed each  other  in  the  annihilation  region. 


CHEMICALS  THAT  CHANGED  THE  WORLD 


MORPHINE 


Morphine  is  one  chemical  that  almost 
always  serves  as  an  effective  pain- 
killer. By  acting  on  the  central  ner- 
vous system,  it  numbs  the  area  of  the  brain 
that  detects  pain.  Due  to  its  highly  addictive 
quality,  it  is  not  used  unless  absolutely  nec- 
essary. 

Morphine  is  one  of  many  narcotic  analge- 
sics— chemicals  that  relieve  pain.  Apart 
from  its  vital  role  in  medicine,  it  is  known 
for  being  a  principal  component  of  opium, 
which  is  used  to  produce  heroin,  explaining 
morphine's  addictive  characteristic.  In  fact, 
the  only  difference  between  morphine  and 
heroin  is  that  the  latter  has  two  additional 
acetyl  groups,  allowing  it  to  penetrate  the 
brain  faster  than  morphine. 
German  scientist  Friedrich  Sertiirner  isolat- 
ed morphine  in  1804.  He  named  it  after  the 
Greek  god  of  dreams,  Morpheus,  because  of 


its  ability  to  psychologically  detach  a  human 
being  from  pain  and  reality.  By  the  1850s, 
morphine  could  be  injected  into  humans.  Its 
power  as  a  painkiller  was  recognized  during 
the  American  Civil  War  where  it  was  used 
extensively.  Slowly,  its  addictive  nature  was 
recognized,  as  several  soldiers  came  back 
from  war  with  what  was  known  as  "soldier's 
disease." 

Luckily,  morphine  only  becomes  addictive 
after  extensive  use,  so  it  can  be  prescribed  to 
patients  who  are  in  desperate  need  of  relief. 
Use  is  discontinued  as  soon  as  possible  in  or- 
der to  avoid  dependence  on  the  drug,  which 
can  lead  to  vomiting,  insomnia,  irritability, 
and  several  other  undesirable  symptoms. 
Despite  its  severe  effects,  it  is  still  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  useful  chemicals  in  medi- 
cine, as  it  is  extremely  reliable. 
— ALY  KASSAM 


During  World  War  II,  soldiers  used  ampoules  like  these  for 
immediate  morphine  injections. 


A  computer-generated  model  of  a  morphine  molecule. 
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SCIENCE  IN  BRIEF 


Butterflies  in  disguise 

Ants  maintain  complex  social  societies  that 
are  highly  effective  at  recognizing  intruders. 
Yet  more  than  10,000  parasitic  species  are 
able  to  infiltrate  ant  colonies,  taking  advan- 
tage of  their  resources.  One  such  parasite  is 
the  butterfly  Maculinea  rebeli,  whose  larvae 
are  carried  into  Myrmica  schencki  ant  colo- 
nies by  worker  ants,  where  they  are  fed  until 
pupation.  The  parasites  masquerade  them- 
selves as  kin  by  secreting  chemicals  that 
resemble  those  produced  by  M  schencki. 
While  queen  ants  treat  the  butterfly  larvae 
gas  competitors,  worker  ants  of  disturbed 
*  colonies  preferentially  rescue  M.  rebeli  lar- 
vae. Both  behaviours  indicate  that  the  lar- 
vae occupy  a  prominent  social  status  in  ant 
colonies,  that  is  not  explained  by  chemicals 
alone.  Researchers  recently  found  evidence 
that  parasitic  larvae  climb  the  host  social 
hierarchy  by  mimicking  a  sound  made  only 
by  queen  ants.  They  suggest  that  acoustical 
mimicry  is  so  effective  it  will  likely  be  found 
in  many  other  ant  parasites. 
Source:  Science 
— LIA  CARDARELLI 

With  beetles,  size  does  matter 

In  many  species,  two  forms  of  males — alpha 
and  beta — are  easily  distinguishable.  The  al- 
pha male  usually  carries  a  more  pronounced 
sexual  trait  than  the  one  displayed  by  a  beta 
male.  In  dung  beetles,  alpha  males  use  an 
enlarged  horn  to  guard  burrows  housing 
females.  Smaller-horned  beta  males  gain  ac- 
cess to  females  only  by  sneaking  past  the 
alpha  guard.  Until  now,  scientists  believed 
a  single  threshold  mechanism  controlled 
the  growth  of  dung  beetle  horns,  since  male 
dung  beetles  with  hefty  enough  bodies  grow 
large  horns.  However,  emerging  evidence 
suggests  dung  beetles  have  another  thresh- 
old mechanism  regulating  horn  develop- 
ment: the  horned  vs.  hornless.  The  result 


is  large  horned,  small  horned,  and  hornless 
male  beetles.  This  creates  a  mating  situation 
not  unlike  a  game  of  rock-paper-scissors. 
The  work  suggests  that  other  species  may 
also  harbour  a  trimorphic  male  sex,  one  of 
which,  like  the  hornless  beetle,  gains  access 
to  females  by  mimicking  them  physically. 
Source:  Science 
— LC 

U.S  Army  may  make 
teleportation  a  reality 

Teleportation  was  once  solely  an  innovation 
of  the  human  imagination.  However,  recent 
experiments  could  translate  this  concept 
into  reality.  The  U.S.  Army  Research  Of- 
fice sponsored  an  experiment  in  which  two 
distinct  atoms  exchanged  information  via 
teleportation.  According  to  the  quantum  en- 
tanglement principle,  when  two  atoms  are 
entangled,  they  have  a  shared  state  and  will 
therefore  mirror  each  other's  properties.  The 
experiment  was  performed  with  ions  sepa- 
rated in  a  high-vacuum  trap  and  distanced 
one  meter  apart.  As  the  ions  were  split,  their 
photons  were  recorded  with  a  detector  that 
indicated  they  were  in  the  entangled  state. 
After  measuring  one  ion,  the  device  deter- 
mined what  changes  needed  to  be  made  to 
the  second  ion  to  teleport  its  properties, 
though  no  information  is  actually  transport- 
ed to  the  other  ion.  Upon  being  measured  by 
the  device,  it  is  merely  reflected  on  the  ob- 
ject, composing  an  identical  image. 
Source:  CNETnews 
—RUDY  SILVAMERA 

Scientists  suggest  new  bylaw  for 
Ritalin 

According  to  a  survey  by  the  peer-reviewed 
journal  Nature,  65  per  cent  of  neuroscientists 
utilize  some  form  of  cognitive  enhancement 
to  improve  their  mental  acuity.  It  is  believed 
that  25  per  cent  of  American  students  have 


used  a  drug  during  their  undergraduate  stud- 
ies to  increase  wakefulness  and  attention 
for  prolonged  study  periods.  The  research- 
ers responsible  for  this  study  say  that  we 
should  welcome  new  methods  to  enhance 
mental  abilities  to  easily  improve  quality  of 
life,  increase  work  productivity,  and  combat 
cognitive  decline.  They  suggest  a  new  bylaw 
to  allow  Ritalin  to  be  an  over-the-counter 
medication  to  help  improve  memory  and  at- 
tentiveness.  The  bylaws  would  focus  on  reg- 
ulating cognitive  enhancers  on  the  market, 
ensuring  safety  and  efficacy. 
Source:  Nature 
— RS 

Coffee  may  combat  risk  of 
Alzheimer's 

According  to  Finnish  and  Swedish  research- 
ers, middle-aged  people  who  drink  three  to 
five  cups  of  coffee  a  day  have  a  60  per  cent 
reduced  risk  of  developing  Alzheimer's  dis- 
ease. Their  study,  conducted  over  a  20-year 
span,  followed  1,409  participants  in  their 
50s.  Information  about  coffee-drinking  hab- 
its was  obtained  through  questionnaires, 
and  memory  tests  were  conducted.  The  spe- 
cific mechanism  of  coffee's  effect  is  unclear, 
but  it  is  believed  that  its  benefits  stem  from 
antioxidant  properties.  Other  studies  have 
linked  coffee  with  prevention  of  dementia, 
another  disease  associated  with  reduced 
cognitive  function,  as  well  as  diabetes.  A 
possible  connection  between  these  results 
is  that  Alzheimer's  may  be  related  to  a  de- 
ficiency the  neurotransmitter  dopamine. 
Coffee  increases  another  neurotransmit- 
ter called  norepinephrine,  more  commonly 
known  as  adrenaline.  Researchers  found 
that  consuming  more  than  five  cups  of  cof- 
fee a  day  offered  no  additional  significant 
decline  in  risk. 
Source:  The  Local 
— RS 


Researchers  believe  coffee  may  reduce  the 
risk  of  developing  Alzheimer's  by  60  per  cent. 
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CANADIAN  MUSIC  WEEK  PREVIEW 


CHRIS  BERUBE 


The  most  interesting  aspect  of  the 
fourth  record  from  Toronto  folkie  Gen- 
tleman Reg  (a.k.a.  Reginald  Vermue)  is 
that  it  almost  never  happened. 

After  Three  Gut  Records — the  leg- 
endary Guelph  indie  label  that  un- 
earthed The  Constantines  and  Royal 
City,  among  others — folded  in  2006, 
Reg  found  himself  without  a  label  or  a 
project. 

"I  made  this  on  my  own,"  he  says. 
"My  record  label  had  collapsed,  but  I 
decided  that  1  needed  to  make  a  new 
record.  1  just  started  working  on  it.  It 
was  very  much  'Let's  just  record  these 
songs  we  have,'  and  after  that  there 
was  no  plan." 

The  record  sat  in  limbo  for  two  years 
until  powerhouse  Toronto  indie  label 
Arts  &  Crafts  picked  it  up  last  fall. 

"I've  been  around  them  for  a  long 
time,  and  it  felt  very  natural,"  Reg 
notes,  and  he  admits  to  having  received 
offers  from  smaller  labels  as  well.  "But 
they  were  the  best  deal  for  me.  Arts  & 
Crafts  are  putting  my  record  out  for 
the  world,  which  is  nice." 

Indeed,  the  label  founded  and  head- 
lined by  Broken  Social  Scene  is  putting 
Gentleman  Reg  in  a  much  better  posi- 
tion than  he  could  have  anticipated 
even  a  year  ago.  Aside  from  releasing 
the  record  in  Canada,  they're  also  re- 
leasing a  compilation  of  his  previous 
work  in  the  United  States  and  Europe. 
The  international  introduction  is  a 
little  jarring  for  Reg,  who  has  garnered 
national  attention  since  his  first  re- 
cord, The  Theoretical  Girl,  made  him  a 
hit  with  Canadian  indie  music  fans. 

"It's  a  little  bit  strange.  It's  techni- 
cally my  fourth  record,  but  in  so  many 
ways,  it's  the  first  that  anyone  is  ever 
going  to  hear.  It's  strange,  but  it  makes 
sense  in  a  lot  of  ways.  1  wouldn't  want 
anyone  to  hear  that  first  record — I  ac- 
tually wouldn't  want  to  be  associated 
with  it  now!" 

The  new  material  is  a  big  change  in 
direction  for  the  Guelph-born  rocker, 
following  2005's  Darby  &  Joan,  a  ro- 
mantic collection  of  sentimental  pop 
ballads. 

On  Jet  Black,  Reg  lowers  his  trade- 


THE  REBIRTH  OF  GENTLEMAN  REG 

Jet  Black  marks  the  unlikely  return  of  the  delicate  Toronto  rocker 


mark  fey  tenor  voice  to  a  baritone,  and 
surrounds  knowing  lyrics  with  muscu- 
lar guitar  riffs,  most  of  which  were  pro- 
vided by  The  Constantines'  Bry  Webb. 

The  songs  also  take  a  more  down- 
beat worldview.  The  album's  standout 
track,  "You  Can't  Get  it  Back,"  is  an  ode 
to  remorse  in  all  its  forms. 

"There's  not  a  big  point  to  hanging 
onto  regrets,"  says  Reg.  "You  can't  get 
the  time  back,  you  can't  get  the  inno- 
cence back." 

The  rest  of  the  album  seems  similar- 
ly obsessed  with  the  passing  of  time. 
Tracks  like  "How  We  Exit"  and  "Re- 
wind" reflect  a  general  downtrodden 
tone,  maintaining  a  consistent,  harder- 
edged,  guitar-rock  sheen. 

It's  on  the  album's  sole  danceable 
track,  "We're  in  a  Thunderstorm,"  that 
the  idea  of  turmoil  is  most  pronounced 
and  literalized,  while  "To  Some  it 
Comes  Easy"  and  "Falling  Back"  tem- 
per the  idea  of  tragedy  with  a  weary 
acceptance. 

For  Reg,  the  album's  title  reflects  a 
whole  new  state  of  mind. 

"[Jet  Black  is]  a  reflection  of  the 
change  in  direction  and  what  1  wanted 
to  put  out  there.  We  rocked  out  a  little 
bit  more.  I  actually  don't  know  why  it 
happened.  There  were  some  ballads, 
but  we  decided  to  keep  them  off  this 
time." 

Despite  this  admission,  Reg  bristles 
at  the  thought  that  his  music  is  becom- 
ing more  masculine. 

"Obviously,  I'm  very  macho,"  he 
blurts  out  sarcastically.  "My  music  will 
never  be  masculine." 

Yet  in  spite  of  the  newfound  black- 
ness in  his  lyrics,  Reg  still  sees  much 
cause  for  optimism. 

"I'm  very  forward-looking  right  now, 
in  so  many  ways.  I've  been  cleaning 
out  my  apartment,  getting  rid  of  things 
1  don't  need,  and  just  looking  at  every- 
thing in  my  life.  I'm  getting  ready  to 
tour  now,  more  than  ever  before.  It's  a 
lot  at  once,  but  it's  good." 

Gentleman  Reg  plays  the  annual 
Chartattack  Horseshoe  showcase 
(368  Queen  St.  W.)  tonight  at  11  p.m. 
Single  tickets  are  $20,  and  all-access 
wristbands  for  CMWare  $50. 


BOYS  WHO  CRIED  WOLF 

We  Are  Wolves  singer  speaks  out  about  clashing  instruments  and  Seinfeld  hass  lines 


SHOSHANA  WASSER 

Associate  Arts  Editor 


Alexander  Ortiz  is  fluent  in  four  languages: 
English,  French,  Spanish,  and  music. 

"Music  is  an  extension  of  the  everyday  for 
me,"  explains  the  We  Are  Wolves  bassist  and 
singer  over  the  phone,  while  relaxing  with 
his  one-and-a-half-year-old  daughter  Paloma. 
"I  speak  French  with  my  friends,  English  at 
school,  and  Spanish  with  my  parents.  So  my 
music  reflects  all  sorts  of  interactions."  On 
Total  Magique,  his  latest  album  with  We  Are 
Wolves,  Ortiz's  conversations  are  hinted  at 
through  trilingual  track  names.  His  sources  of 
inspiration,  though,  go  far  beyond  the  aural. 

"1  also  love  looking  at  interesting  architec- 
ture...it  can  become  a  song,  or  a  song  can 
become  art.  My  real  dream  is  to  become  a 
contemporary  artist,"  he  says.  "I'd  love  to  do 
conceptual  installations  and  sculptures." 

Ortiz,  along  with  bandmate  Vincent 
Levesque,  came  to  music  through  the  visu- 
al art  world,  learning  his  craft  through  jam 
sessions  rather  than  professional  training. 
The  tribal,  primal  energy  of  We  Are  Wolves 
emerges  from  this  spontaneity.  "We  learned 


from  being  together,  from  allowing  the  emer- 
gence of  feeling  from  inside,"  he  says. 

We  Are  Wolves'  unique  sound  stems  from  the 
way  they  combine  this  raw  emotion  with  ana- 
log synthesizer  tones.  "We're  really  inspired 
by  sounds 
from  the  '70s 
and    '80s,  es- 
pecially bands 
like  Kraftwerk 
and  Trans  Am. 
The  texture  is 
just  more  ap- 
pealing, there's 
more  colour 
behind  it." 

The  resulting 
post-punk  may- 
hem of  We  Are 
Wolves  is  equal 
parts  Velvet  Un- 
derground and 
Atari  gaming 

system,  sounds  which  sometimes  purposely 
clash  but  are  generally  complementary.  The 
lead  track  on  Total  Magique,  "Fight  and  Kiss," 
is  upbeat  and  catchy,  but  its  dark  undertones 


deepen  the  sound.  This  explains  Ortiz's  oppo- 
sition to  "stuff  that's  digital,  cheesy,  commer- 
cial. Like,  you  know  the  bass  line  for  Seinfeld?  I 
love  Seinfeld,  I  watch  it  so  much,  but  that  bass 
line  is  just  bad,  bad,  bad!" 

We  Are 
Wolves  lack 
originality  only 
in  their  choice 
of  name,  fre- 
quently being 
confused  with 
fellow  Montreal- 
ers  Wolf  Parade 
and  English 
crooner  Patrick 
Wolf,  among 
others.  "Yeah, 
I  think  wolves 
were  just  the 
cool  thing  five 
years  ago," 
laughs  Ortiz. 
"Since  then,  you've  had  a  lot  of  bands  with  the 
word  'black'  in  the  name,  and  then  a  'crystal' 
phase  with  Crystal  Castles  and  Crystal  Antlers. 
But  it's  so  hard  for  a  band  to  find  a  name.  You 


just  have  to  hope  it  pops  out.  When  it  does,  you 
know  it  comes  from  the  heart." 

Their  naming  strategy  seems  to  have 
worked — We  Are  Wolves  were  on  tour  in  Eng- 
land and  Germany  this  month  before  returning 
home  for  Canadian  Music  Week.  On  Thursday 
night,  they'll  be  taking  part  in  Sirius  Radio's  Vive 
la  Musique  Montreal  line-up  at  the  EI  Mocambo, 
and  on  Friday,  they're  opening  for  London  indie 
rockers  Bloc  Party  at  the  Kool  Haus.  "We  love 
Bloc  Party,"  declares  Ortiz.  "It's  a  real  honour  to 
be  playing  with  them." 

But  while  you'll  only  see  three  people  onstage 
at  their  shows.  We  Are  Wolves  has  a  self-pro- 
claimed fourth  member:  rock.  Just  as  music  is  a 
fourth  language  for  Ortiz,  it's  also  a  bandmate, 
a  near-physical  presence:  "Music  is  just  part  of 
our  lives.  That's  just  how  it  is." 

Catch  one  of  We  Are  Wolves'  shows  this  week- 
end, and  you'll  hear  exactly  what  he  means. 

We  Are  Wolves  play  the  El  Mocambo 
(464  Spadina  Ave.)  tonight  at  11  p.m., 
and  the  Kool  Haus  (132  Queens  Quay  E.) 
tomorrow  night  at  9  p.m.  Single  tickets  for  both 
shows  are  sold  out,  and  all-access  wristbands 
for  CMW  are  $50. 
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THE  FREEWHEELIN'  MOHSEN  NAMJOO 

The  Iranian  Bob  Dylan  brings  his  innovative  sound  to  Toronto  and  discovers  legions  of  adoring  fans 


ARASH  AZIZI 


You  can  often  hear  the  Persian 
language  spoken  in  the  district 
of  North  York  Centre,  but  last  Fri- 
day evening  Iranian  culture  was 
concentrated  around  the  Toronto 
Centre  for  the  Arts.  The  event  was 
a  concert  by  Mohsen  Namjoo,  the 
Iranian  music  phenomenon  who  is 
widely  known  as  Iran's  Bob  Dylan. 
Since  he  burst  onto  the  Iranian  mu- 
sic scene  roughly  two  years  ago, 
his  legend  hasn't  stopped  growing. 
His  first  songs  generated  millions  of 
hits  on  YouTube,  and  Namjoo  has 
since  played  shows  all  over  Europe 
and  North  America.  With  his  sky- 
rocketing popularity,  he  was  widely 
recognized  in  Iran  as  a  revolution- 
ary musician  before  he  released 
even  a  single  album. 

For  many,  he's  more  than  a  fa- 
vourite musician — he's  a  symbol 
of  a  new  movement  in  traditional 
Iranian  music.  He  revolutionized 
the  ancient  musical  form  by  mix- 
ing it  with  modern  folk,  blues,  and 
rock  influences. 

About  his  innovative  sound,  Nam- 
joo says,  "Its  [distinctive  quality] 
is  that  a  new  paradigm  has  been 
presented  in  a  closed  and  limited 
arena  like  Iranian  traditional  music, 
[which]  has  always  been  a  'museum 
art'  in  relation  to  other  forms." 


CMW 
COVERAGE  ON 
THEVARSITY.CA 

ALL  WEEKEND 
LONG 


Teach  English 
Overseas 


TESOL/TESL  Teacher  Trainiog 
Certiftcatlon  Courses 

•  Intensive  60-Hoar  Program 

•  Classroom  Management  Techniques 

•  Detailed  Lesson  Planning 

•  ESL  SUIIs  Development 

•  Comprehensive  Teaching  Materials 

•  Interactive  Teaching  Practicnm 

•  InternationaUy  Recognized  Certificate 

•  Teacher  Placement  Service 

•  Money  Back  Guarantee  Included 

•  Thousands  of  Satisfied  Students 


OXFORD  SEMINARS 

416  924-3240/1-800-269-6719 

www.oxfordseminars.ca 


His  popularity  in  Iran  has 
spread  all  over  the  world,  making 
Namjoo  such  a  big  name  within 
the  Iranian  community  of  Toron- 
to that  his  March  6  concert  sold 
out  a  month  in  advance.  He  was 
even  followed  around  the  city 
during  his  week-long  stay  by  an 
entourage  of  fans.  Any  attempts 
to  hide  his  place  of  residence 
proved  ineffective. 

But  despite  his  newfound  celeb- 
rity, the  best  part  of  the  Namjoo 
experience  is  the  concert  itself. 
Armed  with  only  a  guitar,  Nam- 
joo presented  a  number  of  his 
newest  works,  including  one  in 
which  he  shouts  out  the  name  of 
Muslim  prophet  Mohammad  with 
a  curious  sheep  imitation:  "Maa." 
His  explanation?  "All  three  main 
prophets  (Jesus,  Moses,  and  Mo- 
hammad) were  shepherds."  His 
audacious  mash-ups  included 
mixing  Johann  Sebastian  Bach 
with  old  Iranian  pop  singers,  and 
Iranian  "new  wave"  poets  with 
Turkish  pastoral  hymns. 

Namjoo  spoke  on  Sunday  after- 
noon to  a  packed  audience  at  Hart 
House's  East  Common  Room,  an 
event  organized  by  the  Iranian 
Student  Association  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto.  He  spoke  pas- 
sionately about  his  Iranian  music 
projects,  and  revealed  his  inter- 


est in  an  unbelievable  number  of 
ancient  poets. 

He's  been  celebrated  at  Toron- 
to's Arta  Gallery  in  the  Distillery 
District  and  numerous  venues  in 
North  York,  providing  hundreds 
of  concertgoers  with  the  Namjoo 
experience.  The  reception  has 
been  so  warm  in  Toronto  that  he 


admitted  he's  thinking  of  return- 
ing to  stay  for  good. 

Why  does  he  claim  he  likes  To- 
ronto more  than  the  dozens  of 
other  cities  he's  visited  on  tour? 
"To  be  honest  I  couldn't  give  you 
a  very  rational  answer,"  says 
Namjoo.  "This  is  more  about 
senses.   We  judge  everything, 


and  this  has  been  [my  judgment] 
about  Toronto.  I  feel  a  biologi- 
cal attraction  to  this  city  and  its 
people." 

If  Namjoo  does  indeed  choose 
to  relocate,  those  who  welcomed 
him  this  past  week  could  argu- 
ably claim  a  role  in  the  shaping 
of  Iranian  music  history. 
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GEORGE  LIANG  &  CHARLES  TRAPUNSKI 

There  are  only  three  things  that  bring  togeth- 
er the  true  north  strong  and  free:  the  Trans- 
Canada  highway,  hoclcey,  and  the  Canadian 
Football  League.  On  the  weekend  of  March 
6  -  8,  the  annual  CFL  player  evaluation  camp 
took  place  in  Toronto,  with  events  held  at 
the  Intercontinental  Yorkville  Hotel  and  Var- 
sity Stadium.  The  history  of  this  great  event 
continued  when  fifty  of  the  top  home  grown 
talents  in  Canadian  universities  met  to  show 
their  stuff  in  front  of  the  watchful  eyes  of 
coaches,  scouts,  and  general  managers. 

The  Saturday  event  was  the  inaugural 
meat  market  day,  consisting  of  weigh-ins  and 
height  measurements,  along  with  broad  jump 
and  vertical  leap  events.  But  the  "cattle" 
were  treated  like  top  quality  heifers,  from  a 
swanky  hotel  room,  to  buffet  meals,  and  bags 
full  of  Reebok  swag  given  at  the  very  start  of 
the  weekend. 

The  Sunday  event  literally  started  off  with  a 
bang  with  a  collision  between  James  Green,  a 
running  back  from  St.  Francis  Xavier  Univer- 
sity, and  Jim  Barker,  the  Calgary  Stampeders 
senior  vice-president  of  football  operations. 
While  Barker  was  evaluating  drills  from  the 
sideline.  Green  stretched  out  to  catch  an 
overthrown  ball  from  the  Argos'  Cody  Pick- 
ett. Both  combatants  went  down  hard,  but 
Barker  insisted  he  got  the  better  of  Green. 

The  ensuing  40-yard  dash  and  one-on-one 
drills  provided  record  breaking  moments. 
Among  the  top  performers  at  the  camp  was 
the  Varsity  Blues'  very  own  Matthew  Morris. 
Morris,  who  is  used  primarily  as  a  defensive 
back,  but  also  saw  time  as  a  punt  and  kick 
returner,  was  by  no  means  the  tallest  player, 
as  his  height  was  recorded  at  5'8.5".  Yet  Mor- 
ris had  an  impressive  35.5"  vertical  leap,  to 
go  along  with  his  9'54"  broad  jump,  numbers 
that  helped  him  rank  third  among  all  of  the 
defensive  backs  at  the  camp.  He  also  ran  a 
4.59"  in  the  40-yard  dash,  which  ties  him  for 
fifth  overall  and  second  among  defensive 
backs.  Impressively,  Morris  bench  pressed 
twenty  repetitions,  the  highest  number  of 
any  defensive  back  in  camp.  He  later  revealed 
that  the  bench  press  was  the  event  he  was 
most  proud  of. 

As  the  sole  representative  from  U  of  T, 
Morris  stressed  how  pleased  he  was  repre- 
senting the  university,  and  what  an  honour 
it  was  to  have  been  selected  to  be  the  "host" 
for  the  weekend. 

"This  entire  camp  has  been  an  amazing 
experience,"  gushed  Morris.  "We  have  been 
getting  a  bad  reputation  in  the  last  few  years, 
so  this  is  an  opportunity  to  show  everybody 
that  dudes  coming  out  of  U  of  T  can  play 
some  football." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Morris  can  play.  He 
first  got  noticed  putting  up  outstanding  num- 
bers at  the  prestigious  Cederbrae  Collegiate. 
Morris  was  anxious  to  get  involved  in  Ameri- 
can football,  and  after  attending  an  American 
prep  school,  he  spent  two  years  at  Division  I 
Colgate  University  in  upstate  New  York.  Mor- 
ris later  transferred  to  Division  II  Saginaw  Val- 
ley State  University  in  Michigan,  where  he  was 
injured  and  unfortunately  did  not  get  to  play. 
After  former  U  of  T  coach  Steve  Howlett  came 
calling,  the  Scarborough  native  returned  to 
Canada,  where  he  ended  up  playing  a  major 
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role  for  the  Varsity  Blues.  He  recorded  twelve 
tackles,  and  led  the  Blues  in  both  punt  and 
kick  returns  yards.  Perhaps  Morris'  most  fa- 
mous play  of  the  season  was  a  92  yarder  in 
the  first  game  of  the  season,  when  Toronto 
snapped  its  49-game  losing  streak  against 
Waterloo  on  Labour  Day. 

"I  felt  like  my  breath  was  taken  away  for 
about  two  minutes."  joked  Morris  about  the 
return,  the  longest  of  the  season.  Interesting- 
ly, when  asked  what  the  biggest  readjustment 
was  to  Canadian  Football  after  playing  in  the 
United  States,  he  replied  that  the  much  larger 
field  took  some  getting  used  to.  Of  his  kick  re- 
turn, Morris  remarked,  "1  would  have  been  in 
the  end  zone  probably  20  yards  earlier.  But 
with  the  longer  field  I  was  only  able  to  make 
it  to  the  one." 

Morris  is  looking  ahead  to  his  professional 
future,  but  he  also  sees  bright  prospects  for 
the  Varsity  Blues.  "There  are  a  lot  of  young 
players  in  our  team  that  are  really  good,"  said 
Morris.  "Changing  the  program  last  year  has 
definitely  helped  out  the  team  and  will  better 
develop  these  players.  They  will  definitely  be 
here  next  year  and  the  years  to  come." 


Morris  spoke  confidently  about  the  team's 
performance  this  past  season,  putting  great 
hope  into  the  team's  2-6  record.  Morris  is 
truly  representative  of  the  dedication  of  the 
Blues  team,  and  the  pride  that  is  starting  to 
return  to  the  franchise. 

As  for  Morris,  when  questioned  as  to  which 
CFL  team  he  would  like  to  play  for,  he  stated 
confidently  that  whichever  team  that  drafts 
him  will  get  a  very  good  player.  Indeed,  part 
of  Morris'  appeal  is  that  he  can  play  multiple 
defensive  positions  in  addition  to  his  return 
skills,  and  he  can  even  line  up  as  a  wide  re- 
ceiver, and  has  some  quarterback  experience. 
Morris  is  a  multifaceted  player,  and  the  way 
that  he  has  carried  himself,  his  constant  ef- 
fort, his  ability  to  interact  with  athletes  from 
other  schools,  his  deference  to  his  coaches, 
and  the  whoops  and  cheers  from  his  sizable 
entourage  were  constant  highlights  of  the 
meaty  CFL  player  evaluation  camp. 

Another  highlight  of  the  weekend  was  the 
record  breaking  40-yard  dash  time  and  verti- 
cal score  from  Jamall  Lee  of  Bishop's  Univer- 
sity. A  large  surprise  was  the  appearance  of 
all  three  Toronto  Argos  quarterbacks  in  full 


uniform.  Unlike  last  year,  when  two  college 
QBs  were  in  the  camp,  this  year  it  was  the 
Argo  QBs  that  took  turns  throwing  passes 
to  university  wide  receivers  and  defensive 
backs  on  the  field.  It  was  promising  to  see  Ar- 
gonauts starting  quarterback  Kerry  Joseph, 
who  like  Matthew  Morris  is  a  small,  yet  pow- 
erfully built  football  player,  able  to  make  the 
adjustment  to  Canadian  football  participate 
in  some  of  the  drills.  In  a  later  interview,  Jo- 
seph revealed  that  he  was  very  high  on  some 
of  the  wide  receivers  and  defensive  backs 
in  the  camp.  Exposure  to  the  players  in  the 
camp  will  allow  Joseph  to  welcome  future 
teammates  or  opponents  to  the  league. 

Before  the  season  begins,  the  CFL  draft 
takes  place  on  May  2.  If  he  had  not  done  so 
already,  Matthew  Morris  made  an  impression 
over  the  course  of  the  weekend.  A  veteran 
CFL  running  back  and  quarterback  coach  re- 
vealed that  even  though  Morris  may  not  have 
been  on  the  radar  at  the  start  of  camp,  he  def- 
initely made  his  presence  felt  by  the  end  of  it. 
Hopefully  soon  enough,  when  Matthew  Mor- 
ris takes  to  the  CFL  field,  it  will  be  our  breath, 
not  his,  taken  away. 


LEFT:  Morris  looks  on  as  live  drills  are  run  during  Sunday's  event  at  Varsity  Stadium.  RIGHT:  Morris'  impressive  numbers  in  the  drills  helped  him  rank  third  among  all  defensive  backs  at  the  camp. 
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CLASSIFIEDS 


HELP  WANTED 


EGG  DONOR  NEEDED. 

Married  couple  seeking  i<ind  individual  ages  20  -  32 
years  of  age.  Attributes:  Caucasian,  healtiiy.  Compen- 
sation for  expenses  incurred.  Reply  to:  vaa5866@ 
gmail.com 


FOR  SALE 


VINYL  RECORDS  &  CDS 

High  quality,  hand-picked  selection.  Major  &  minor 
musical  genres.  We  buy  and  sell.  3  minutes  S  of 
College  &  St.  George,  18  Baldwin.  416-979-2822. 
Around  Again  Records. 


SERVICES 


ESSAY  RESEARCH  AND  ASSISTANCE 

Any  subject  A  to  Z.  Highly  qualified  graduates  will 
help.  1  (888)  345-8295,  customessay.com 


TUTORING 


MATH,  STATS,  AND  SCIENCE  TUTOR  AVAILABLE 

All  first  and  second  year  courses,  including  organic 
chemistry  and  statistics.  Ask  about  our  downtown 
satellite  office,  www.mostly-math.com  416-502-1717 

MCAT,  TOEFL,  lELTS,  ORE 
AND  GMAT  TUTORING 

No  minimum  hours  to  sign  up  for,  pay-as-you-go 
system,  resources  supplied,  www.mostly-math.com 
416-502-1717 


TUTOR,  35  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE 

Specializing  in  ECO  220,  CHM  139,  247,  MATH  135, 
136.  Past  tests  and  exams  with  solutions  available 
for  practice.  DON'T  WAIT!  GET  HELP  NOW!  (416) 
785-8898. 


EDiTiNG 


PAPERS  WITHOUT  PANIC! 

Efficient,  professional  editor  with  academic  expe- 
rience and  student  rates.  Call  (905)  864-1858  x2, 
1-877-872-4619  x2  or  email  amy@enabletc.com. 


A.D.D./AO.H.D.  SUCCESS 


ARE  YOU  A  STUDENT  WITH 
A.D.D/A.D.H.D? 

ONE  FOCUS  TOTAL  SUCCESS  coaching  for  students 
with  A.D.D.  provides  you  with  powerful  techniques 
to:  Raise  your  GPA  with  less  study  time!  Become 
ORGANIZED!  Decrease  your  STRESS!  Manage  your 
TIME!  Gain  Control  of  your  FUTURE!  Call  or  Email 
Shanna  Tator  NOW  (don't  procrastinate!)  and  book 
your  FREE  intro  call:  416-903-4553  lnfo@OneFocus- 
TotalSuccess.com  Students  receiving  OSAP  may  be 
eligible  for  bursaries  (BSWD) 


STOP  ACNE.  VISIT  COVERED  BY  OHIP 

Treatment  provided  by  medical  doctors.  There  IS  a 
solution!  HealthWorks  Medical  Centre  in  Yorkville. 
24  Bellair  St,  3rd  Floor.  @  Bay  Subway  stop. 
www.hworks.ca/yorkville  (416)  962-7546 
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Study  at  the  Law  School  that  has  the  most  Canadians 
in  England 

The  School  of  Law  is  now  accepting  applications  for  its  2-year  and 
3-year  LLB. 

•  No  prior  degree  required  for  3-year  LLB 

•  No  LSAT/LNAT 

•  Students  with  any  University  degree  can  apply  for  an  advanced  2-year  LLB 
Leicester  is  located  in  the  picturesque  Midlands,  with  easy  access  to  London  and 
is  one  of  the  nnost  innovative  and  successful  Universities  in  England.  The  UK 
system  includes  lectures  and  small  group  tutorials  (example  8  per  class).  We  also 
offer  a  range  of  LLM  programs  and  PhD  degrees,  which  can  be  taken  by  Distance 
Learning.  All  first  year  LLB  students  are  guaranteed  housing. 

A  representative  from  the  Law  School  will  be  giving  a 
presentation  on  the  LLB  &  LLM  programs  and  the  application 
process  at: 

Vancouver  Monday  March  16  7:30pm  Room  1500,  500  Granville  Street, 

Segal  Graduate,  School  of  Business,  Simon  Fraser  University 
Calgary      Tuesday  March  17  7:30pm  Room  145,  Science  Theatres,  618 

Campus  Place,  University  of  Calgary 
Toronto      Thursday  March  19  7:30pm  Room  1 130,Bahen  Centre,  40  St. 

George  Street,  University  of  Toronto 
Montreal    Sunday  March  22  2:00pm  Room  179  Bronfman  Building, 

1001  Sherbrooke  Street  West,  University  of  McGill 
St.  John's    Tuesday  March  24  7:30pm  Room  1045, 

Arts  and  Administration  Building,  Elizabeth  Ave,  MUN 


Contact:   School  of  Law,  University  of  Leicester, 

University  Road,  Leicester,  LEI  7RH 
Call:        011  44  116  252  5187 
Email:      law@le.ac.uk  Ref:  Canada 
Visit:  www.le.ac.uk/law/canada 


University  of 

Leicester 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

FACULTY  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  Ah©  HEALTH 


COUNCIL  OF  ATHLETICS  AND  RECREATION 


NOTICE  OF  ELECTION 

SPRING  2008 


Nominations  are  now  open  for  the  following  positions: 


1 2  Student  Representatives 

I  Adnninistrative  Staff  Representative 

I  Acadennic  Staff  Representative 

i  Aiumnae/i  Representative 

4  FPEH  Staff  Representatives 


AH  positions  are  for  a  term  of  2  years: 
May  /,  2009  to  Apr//  30, 201 1. 


Elections  will  be  held  on 
WEDNESDAY.  MARCH  25  and  THURSDAY.  MARCH  26. 

The  Council  Is  responsible  for  overall  Athletics  and  Recreation  policy 
including  allocation  of  funds  to  program  areas;  staffing  policy;  rental  and 
fees  policy. 

Description  of  St.  George  Campus  Student  Constituency 

The  10  student  members  will  be  elected  on  an  "at  large"  basis, 
ensuring  that  there  are  5  female  members  and  5  male 
members,  and  furthermore  that: 

a)  a  minimum  of  2  seats  are  filled  by  full  time  Arts  &  Science 
students  ( I  female,  I  male); 

b)  a  minimum  of  2  seats  are  filled  by  full-time  undergraduate 
students  registered  in  the  Professional  Faculties  (I  female, 
I  male); 

c)  a  minimum  of  I  seat  is  filled  by  a  part  time  undergraduate 
student; 

d)  a  minimum  of  I  seat  is  filled  by  a  student  registered  in  the 
School  of  Graduate  Studies; 

e)  4  members  elected  on  an  "at  large"  basis,  so  that  the  total 
number  of  students  to  be  elected  is  5  females  and  5  males. 

In  addition,  one  student  member  from  each  of  UTM  and  UTSC 
are  generated  by  their  respective  athletic  associations. 


NOMINATION  PERIOD  AND  DEADLINE 

Nomination  forms  for  St.  George  campus  candidates  are  available  from 
the  Main  Office,  Athletic  Centre;  Program  Office,  Athletic  Centre  or  the 
Chief  Returning  Officer,  Room  2083, Athletic  Centre.  Nomination  papers 
must  be  filed  at  any  of  these  offices.  Nominations  received  elsewhere  or 
after  that  time  will  be  invalid 


NOMINATION  FORMS  AND  FULL  ELECTION  RULES  ARE 
AVAILABLE  ON  THE  FPEH  WEBSITE: 

www.ac-fpeh.com/about/councils.php 


Questions?  Contact  the  Chief  Returning  Officer,  978-21 36 
or  paul.carson@utoronto.ca 
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UTSU  ELECTIONS:  GET  OUT  AND  VOTE 


— A 


Girl  1: 1  have  nothing  to  wear  to  this  party- 
Girl  2:  You  can  borrow  my  dress.  You  know,  the  one  that  makes 
me  look  like  a  skank? 
Girl  1:  Which  one? 
Girl  2:  Check  my  Facebook  profile. 
— The  Athletic  Centre 

Non-Asian  guy  to  Asian  guy:  Your  hair  is  looking  fairly  Asian 
in  this  picture. 

Asian  girl:  Someone  once  said  that  to  me  once.  She  was  like, 

"You  look  very  Asian  and  ethnic  today,"  and  I  was  like,  "Ethnic? 

What  else  am  I  suppose  to  look  like?" 

Asian  guy:  Ha  ha  ha.  If  I  overheard  that  conversation,  that 

would  be  "Overheard  on  Campus"  worthy. 

— St.  George  Campus 

Girl,  trying  to  flirt:  So,  have  you  heard  about  the  war  in  Iraq? 

— St.  George  Campus 

Student  to  Philosophy  Professor:  So  was  ancient  Greek  just, 
like,  Latin? 

— St.  George  Campus 

Girl:  Wow,  it's  gonna  be  eight  degrees  tomorrow. 
Guy:  Yes!  You  girls  better  wear  skirts! 

— St.  George  Campus 

Don't  let  me  lay  the  Chris  Brown  on  you! 

— St.  George  Campus 
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VOTING  CLOSES       utm  polling  stations: 

TODAY  AT  7  p.m.    •  North  BIdg  •  South  BIdg  •  CCIT 
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,  2009 


AN  INTERDISCIPLINARY  DISCUSSION 
OF  PRETTY  MUCH  EVERYTHING 


^^^^^^^ 

^^^^^^^^  - 

Join  some  of  the  world's  most  distinguished  thinkers  as  they 
answer  the  question  "What  have  we  learned  in  the  last  fifty  years 
and  how  will  it  help  us  in  the  next  fifty?"  in  an  interdisciplinary 
symposium  to  mark  York  University's  50'''  Anniversary: 


ROSALIE  SILBERMAN  ABELLA 

Canadian  Supreme  Court  Justice 

ARJUN  APPADURAI 

the  preeminent  commentator 
on  global  culture 

MARGARET  ATWOOD 

award-winning  Canadian  author 

LLOYD  AXWORTHY 

distinguished  Canadian  diplomat 


NICHOLAS  NEGROPONTE 

technology  guru 

SHEILA  WATT-CLOUTIER 

citizen  advocate  on 
arctic  climate  change 

E.  O.  WILSON 

one  of  the  world's  most  read 
and  most  quoted  biologists 

JEFFREY  SIMPSON 

award-winning  Canadian  journalist 


FOR  TICKETS:  www.yorku50.ca/50+50 


Presenting  Sponsors: 

Media  Sponsor: 

YORK! 1 50 

UNIVERSIT6  ^^^i 

Bank  Financial  Croup 

^^NBRIDGE 

CINEPLEX 

ENTERIIINMEHI 

CTVglobemedia 

UNIVERSITY  H^MM 

redefine  THE  POSSIBLE. 
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Editorud  ADDRESS 


What,  after  all,  is  a  more  basic  definition  of  the 
political  than  our  shared  ivants—the  ivants  that 
caniiot  be  resolved  unless  they  are  shared. 
— ^Allan  Gregg 

The  test  of  a  first-rate  intelligence  is  the  ability 
to  hold  two  opposed  ideas  in  the  mind  at  the 
same  time,  and  still  retain  the  ability  to  func- 
tion. One  should,  for  example,  be  able  to  see 
that  things  are  hopeless  and  yet  be  determined 
to  make  them  othenoise. 
— F.  Scott  Fitzgerald 

Who  is  this  "we"  you're  writing  about,  and 
what  right  do  you  have  to  include  me  in  it? 

Welcome  to  the  UNIVERSITY  WE 
WANT,  and  yes,  while 
we  do  mean  to  instigate 
you  with  that  "we," 
it's  not  in  a  mean  way. 
Here  Varsity  staff  pres- 
ent our  ideas  for  U  of 
T — ideas  that  we  want 
not  just  for  ourselves, 
but  could  benefit  ev- 
eryone at  school. 

There  will  be  those 
who  will  make  much 
of  "utopia"  and  its  dual 
etymology:  how  silly  of 
us  to  bother  describing 
a  place  that  is  also — 
I  can  almost  hear  the 
word  "necessarily" — a 
non-place!  Yet  every 
day  we  hear  criticisms 
of  this  school,  and  in 
every  criticism,  the 
implicit  mark  of  a  Uto- 
pia tucked  away  in  a 
corner  of  the  speaker's 
mind.  Why  not  go 
straight  to  the  source — 
so  w'hat  that  you  can't 
always  get  what  you 
want?  I,  for  one,  am  not 
inspired  by  stories  of 
what  we  settle  for. 

If  our  Utopian  U 


of  T  ends  up  sounding  like  some  magi- 
cal beast,  it  is  nevertheless  grounded  in 
reality.  We  address  what's  going  on  right 
now — whether  it's  on-campus  eating, 
student  politics,  sustainability,  interdisci- 
plinary programs,  or  the  frustrations  of  a 
St.  George  flaneur — along  with  examples 
we've  drawn  from  other  universities  for 
how  they  combat  similar  issues.  That's 
where  we  got  our  proposals  for  how  we 
can  make  it  right. 

And  we  did  a  lot  of  asking  around: 
what  U  of  T's  top  scientific  researchers 
would  do  if  they  could  only  get  their  hands 
on  $10  million;  how  famous  (on  campus) 
personalities  define  the  ideal  university; 


and  your  thoughts  on  what  a  Utopia  U 
would  be  like. 

Take  our  features  together  as  a  whole, 
and  our  plan  sounds  self-contradictory. 
But  then,  we  never  intended  it  as  a  cohe- 
sive plan.  The  question  of  the  university 
we  want  will  never  be  a  one-word  answer, 
nor  the  same  answer  for  everyone,  which 
is  why  I'm  so  lucky  I  get  to  write  for  an 
educated  audience  that  can  hold  two  op- 
posed thoughts  at  the  same  time.  What  a 
perfect  opportunity  for  a  discussion. 

I  couldn't  let  the  last  magazine  issue 
of  the  year,  and  my  final  as  Magazine  Edi- 
tor, pass  without  a  few  thank-yous.  First,  a 


general  thanks  to  everyone  who  contrib- 
uted stories,  photos,  illustrations,  know- 
how,  and  even  if  it  went  unacknowledged 
on  the  finished  page,  time.  Your  persever- 
ance through  marathon  pitch  meetines 
and  essay-length  emails  amazes  me;  your 
patience  for  my  schemes,  rants,  and  ide- 
ologies is  astounding. 

And  a  big  thanks  to  the  many  people 
who  replied  to  our  strange  requests  that 
they  revisit  first  year,  write  songs  about 
budget  cuts,  and  design  Afghan  War  me- 
morials. I  hope  you  feel  your  faith  in  us 
has  been  rewarded. 

This  publication  would  be  impossible 
without  the  dedicated  team  on  the  maga- 
zine masthead.  Thank 
I     you  for  taking  this 
g     project  and  making 
^     it  your  own.  1  don't 
g     know  what  I  would 
do  without  you. 

A  final  big  thanks 
to  Chandler  Levack 
for  creating  the  maga- 
zine and  my  job,  with- 
out which  I'd  prob- 
ably be  wandering 
the  streets  aimlessly. 
We've  presented  the 
most  in-depth  look  at 
U  of  T  that  the  school 
has  had  in  probably 
g  a  long  time.  If  you 
didn't  agree  with  me 
in  April  that  a  maga- 
zine addressing  stu- 
dent concerns  doesn't 
have  to  be  "student 
newspaper-y,"  the 
magazine  couldn't  be 
what  it  is.  I  blame  you 
for  this. 


JADE  COLBERT 
Magazine  Editor 


NEWS:  Unofficial  results  of  last  week's  UTSU  elections,  pending  Board  of  Directors  approval  and  appeals. 
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Slate  Access,  running 
three  incumbents,  sweeps 
executive  positions 


Access  holds  half  of 
the  26  elected  UTSU  board 
of  directors  seats 


266 

Margin  of  loss.  Presidential  incumbent 
Sandy  Hudson  ekes  out  a  win  from  Jason 
Marin.  The  final  tally:  2,413  to  2,147 


ARTS:  Canadian  Music  Week 

Toronto  was  taken  over  this  past  weekend 
by  the  aural  extravaganza  that  is  Cana- 
dian Music  Week.  As  500  bands  invaded 
45  downtown  venues.  Varsity  critics  hit 
the  streets  to  separate  the  best  and  worst 
of  the  international  rock  stars  and  un- 
knowns. Check  out  thevarsity.ca  for  all  our 
reviews  and  photos  from  the  weekend. 


DISCUSSION:  VOICES 
FROM  THE  STREET 

Panelists  include 
marginalized  individuals 
who  have  had  direct 
experience  with 
homelessness  and 
poverty  in  Toronto. 

1  to  3  p.m.  in  the  Hart 
House  Committees  Room 
(7  Hart  House  Circle) 


Free! 


FAIR  TRADE  FAIR 

Fair  trade  businesses  and 
organizations  will  sell  and 
offer  samples  of  coffee, 
tea,  chocolate,  clothing, 
wine,  and  more. 

77  a.m.  to  3  p.m.  in  Hart  House 
Great  Hall  (7  Hart  House  Circle) 

Free! 


NETWORKS  OF  PEOPLE, 
NETWORKS  OF  THINGS: 
A  PREHISTORIC  LOOK 
AT CONTEMPORARY 
MATERIALISM 

Archaeologist  Carl  Knappet 
explores  ancient  perspectives 
on  modern  object  overload. 

7p.m.  atlnnis  Town 
Hall  (2  Sussex  Ave.) 

Free! 


CHARITY  CONCERT: 
AVANCEMOSJUMOS 

Featuring  Latin  American 
art,  music,  folkloric 
performances,  and  prizes. 

7  to  11:30  p.m.  at  York 
Woods  Library  Theatre 
(1785  Finch  Ave.  W.) 

$15  advance. 


harthouse.ca 


artsci.utoronto.ca  olas.sa.utoronto.ca 


TORONTO  CRAFT  ALERT'S 
SPRING  WAKE  UP 

Learn  how  to  knit,  make  a 
sock  monkey,  or  contribute 
to  an  interactive  "Flower 
Power  Mural." 

17  a.m.  to  3 p.m.  in  Hart  House 
Great  Hall  (7  Hart  House  Circle) 

Free! 


harthouse.ca/wakeup 


SPACED  MARATHON 

Join  director  Edgar  Wright 
for  a  screening  of  all  14 
episodes  to  mark  the  UK 
comedy  series'  10th  birthday. 

5  p.m.  to  midnight  at  the  Bloor 
Cinema  (506  Bloor  St  W.) 

Free! 


bloorcinema.com 
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by  CHANDLER  LEVACK,  PHOTO  by  DAN  EPSTEIN 


O  Since  1997,  the  good  folks  of  ANNEX  CAT  RESCUE  have  taken  in  stray  kittens  from  To- 
ronto alleyways  and  rehabilitated  them  for  adoption.  Fallen  in  love  with  J.D.  Sallinpurr? 
Adopt  a  cat  today  at  annexcatrescue.ca. 

O  College  students  exist  on  a  plane  of  awkwardness.  Revel  in  yours  at  the  next  install- 
ment of  AWKWARD  SHOW  AND  TELL,  themed  on  "Weird  Work/School  Stuff"  and  held  at 
the  Victory  Cafe.  Down  a  beer  and  show  off  your  prized  passive  aggressive  emails, 
lackadaisical  memos,  and  rejection  letters.  Ouch,  that  hurts.  Monday,  March  30,  8:30 
p.m.  The  Victory  Cafe,  581  Markham  Street  (upstairs).  Free!  awkwardshowandtell@gmail.com 

©  U  of  T  student  SIMONE  SCHMIDT  has  two  killer  part-time  jobs.  As  the  organizer  of 
Punchclock  Studios,  she  silk-screens  and  develops  poster  art  for  up-and-coming  art- 
ists. As  the  front  woman  for  $100  (myspate.com/lhundreddollars),  Schmidt  injects  an 
authentic  alt-country  croon  into  Toronto's  music  scene  (pictured  with  guitarist  and 
chief  collaborator  IAN  RUSSELL).  Watch  $100  take  SXSW  by  storm,  and  celebrate  their 
homecoming  at  Toronto's  Horseshoe  Tavern  (570  Queen  Street  West)  on  March  26  when 
they  open  for  Julie  Doiron.  Hometown  heroes  don't  come  cheap. 

O  Got  some  downtime  in-between  classes?  Fly  with  Origami,  Learn  to  Dream  (F.O.L.D.) 
holds  DROP-IN  ORIGAMI  CLASSES  every  other  Wednesday  at  Sid  Smith  (100  St.  George 
Street)  from  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  For  anyone  interested  in  joining  the  F.O.L.D.,  check'^out 


utfold.wordpress.com  for  more  details. 

O  During  midterms,  when  it  rains,  it  pours.  Your  new  orange-coloured  friend  inside 
the  handle  of  this  GOLDFISH  UMBRELLA  will  cheer  you  up  during  library  sojourns.  Fi- 
nally, a  pet  we  can't  overfeed.  Raindrops  (100  Front  St.— Royal  York  Hotel  concourse).  $35. 
(416)  203-RAIN  raindrops.com 

O  Toronto  theatre  upstarts  SMALL  WOODEN  SHOE  present  Dedicated  To  The  Revolutions,  a 
multidisciplinary  performance  that  explains  issues  of  scientific  practice,  ranging  from 
nuclear  power  to  the  Copernican  Revolution,  with  the  help  of  whiteboards  and  sport- 
ing equipment!  We  tried  to  do  it  ourselves,  but  accidentally  rearranged  our  solar  sys- 
tem. March  31  to  April  12.  Buddies  In  Bad  Times  (12  Alexander  St.).  (416)  975-8555.  Tickets 
PWYC  to  $25.  smallwoodenshoe.org. 

O  What-a-student?  When  U  of  T  bureaucracy  gets  you  down,  have  faith  in  ASKASTU- 
DENT  (askastudent.utoronto.ca),  our  school's  unofficial  advice  columnist.  From  crappy 
roommates  to  grad  school  woes,  this  helpful  web  forum  puts  it  all  in  perspective. 

O  ALMOND  CROISSANTS  from  Harbord  Bakery  taste  delicious  with  a  side  of  cramming. 
Chomp  down  at  115  Harbord  Street,  a  five-minute  stroll  away  from  central  campus.  $2, 
(416)922-5767. 
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HABITAT 

THOMSON  LAB  with  JAMES  THOMSON 


TEXT  and  PHOTOS  by  ANDREA  YEOMANS 

Recei\  ing  .  in  the  m  ,!,uhir  oc- 

currence tor  pi otessor  James  1  homson.  His 
lab  is  located  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Ram- 
say Wright  Zoological  Laboratories.  Here,  the  sci- 
entist and  his  team  study,  among  other  things,  the 
various  aspects  of  bee  behaviour. 

"We  see  bees  as  a  mode!  for  social  organisms, 
ling  people.  You  t  them  very  basic 

-  very  quickly.  lit  extremely  smart, 

people  don't  realize  that — they  are  very  job 
oriented  animals,"  explains  Jessamyn  Manson,  a 
PhD  student  in  Thomson's  lab. 


Since  his  undergraduate  days  at  the  University 
of  Chicago,  plant-animal  interactions  and  their 
evolutionary  ecology  has  been  Thomson's 
passion.  Research  in  his  lab  focuses  on  this  topic, 
exploring  how  bees,  hummingbirds,  and  bats 
interact  with  their  environment  and  each  other. 
Specifically,  Thomson  studies  how  and  why 
plants  switch  pollinators,  and  the  effectiveness  of 
different  pollinators  on  various  plant  species.  He 
also  conducts  fieldwork  at  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Biological  Laboratory  in  Colorado,  where  he 
investigates  glacier  lily  reproductive  ecology. 


PHOTO  LEGEND 

1  Artificial  flowers  are  often  used  instead  of  their 
real  life  counterparts,  as  they're  always  fresh. 

2  A  bee  collects  nectar  from  a  cardboard  flower. 

3  For  experimental  purposes,  bees  often  need  to 
be  separated  from  each  other. 

4  The  Thomson  lab  doesn't  have  the  resources 
to  breed  the  number  of  bees  they  need,  so 
they  receive  them  via  snail  mail.  Here,  workers 
get  down  to  business  in  a  Biobest  box— an  all- 
in-one  hive  and  shipping  container 

-5  Despite  their  similar  appearance,  bees  actually 
come  in  a  variety  of  sizes  and  species. 
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EXCURSION 


by  ANDREA  YEOMANS,  PHOTOS  by  DAN  RIOS 


Ontario  is  home  to  many 
oversized  novelty  struc- 
tures. There's  the  Big  Nick- 
el in  Sudbury,  the  World's  Largest 
Muskoka  chair  in  Gravenhurst, 
and  those  three  huge  Canadian 
geese  in  Wav^a. 

Then  there's  the  Big  Apple, 
which  sits  atop  a  small  nill  next 
to  the  401.  Located  in  Colborne, 
Ontario,  it's  a  familiar  landmark 
for  road-trippers  and  cottagers 
making  their  way  east  of 
Toronto.  Standing  at  the  bottom 
of  the  slope,  gazing  out  at  the 
permanently  busy  highway,  I 
wonder  what  the  people  in  the 
passing  cars  think  about  this 
gigantic  novelty  fruit. 

At  35  feet  high,  the  Big  Apple 
certainly  lives  up  to  its  name.  As 
far  as  colossal  diversions  go,  it 
is  more  than  just  a  five-minute 
photo  op.  In  spring  and  summer, 
the  surrounding  grounds  are 
teeming  with  wild  rabbits. 

In  the  warmer  months,  you 
can  climb  inside  the  apple  all 
the  way  to  the  leaf  on  top,  but 
today  it's  closed  for  seasonal 


maintenance.  Not  all  visitors 
are  aware  that  giant  apples  are 
affected  by  snow.  It  certainly 
comes  as  a  surprise  to  the  four 
teenagers  to  my  right,  one  of 
which  I  can't  help  overhearing. 

"Closed  for  maintenance," 
he  says,  reading  the  sign  taped 
to  the  door  set  in  the  Big  Apple's 
side.  "She  lied.  Why  would  she 
lie  to  us?" 

As  I  make  my  way  back 
down  the  path,  I  pass  a  group 
of  new  arrivals  and  wonder  if 
they've  also  been  misinformed. 

Next  on  my  list  of  things  to 
see  is  the  Big  Apple  restaurant, 
a  cafeteria-style  eatery  that 
sells  a  variety  of  fast  food,  from 
burgers  to  candy  apples.  More 
importantly,  it's  also  where 
visitors  purchase  another 
memorable  moment:  apple  pie. 

Adjacent  to  the  restaurant  is 
the  Big  Apple  Pie  Factory  bakery, 
where  their  self-proclaimed 
"best  old  fashioned  apple  pies" 
are  made  fresh  daily.  It's  empty 
when  I  arrive,  but  evidence  of 
a  hard  day's  work  remains.  Pie 


dough  sits  lazily  on  racks  near 
the  far  wall,  and  a  light  dusting 
of  flour  covers  nearly  every 
surface.  A  huge  sign  hanging 
above  the  bakery  displays  a 
running  tally  of  the  number  of 
pies  sold.  Mumble  crumble  apple 
pie  is  in  the  lead,  with  1,172,512. 
The  Big  Apple  bakery  serves  up  a 
serious  selection  of  pie  flavours. 
Traditional  apple  pie  and  all 
of  its  variations  are  available, 
along  with  pumpkin,  peach,  and 
strawberry  rhubarb.  So  far,  the 
Big  Apple  has  sold  a  grand  total 
of  3,158,234  pies.  Split  evenly,  that 
would  mean  one  pie  for  every  11 
people  in  Canada. 

Interested  to  see  what  else 
they  sell,  I  make  my  way  to  the 
gift  shop  through  a  section  of 
the  restaurant  adorned  with 
photos  of  other  large  roadside 
attractions,  like  Australia's  Big 
Pineapple.  Upon  entering,  I'm 
greeted  by  conventional  tourist 
fare:  magnets,  ashtrays,  and  other 
Big  Apple  emblazoned  trinkets. 
Walking  further  inside,  I'm 
surprised  to  see  T-shirts  covering 


three  walls  from  floor  to  ceiling. 
The  first  few  rows  advertise  the 
Big  Apple,  but  what  I  encounter 
next  leaves  me  speechless. 

Hanging  in  plain  view,  a 
T-shirt  reads,  "My  other  ride  is 
your  mom."  For  a  family-friendly 
tourist  attraction,  this  lewd 
merchandise  seems  particularly 
out  of  place.  And  it  isn't  the  only 
one  of  its  kind.  Browsing  the 
selection,  I  come  across  a  bevy  of 
tasteless  tops.  Many  boast  bawdy 
phrases  like  "You  had  me  at 
swallow,"  "Let's  play  carpenter. 
First  we  get  hammered,  then  I  nail 
you,"  and  "I'm  already  visualizing 
the  duct  tape  over  your  mouth." 
But  nestled  under  a  window  of 
stained-glass  suncatchers  is  the 
strangest  fare  in  the  store,  and 
certainly  the  oddest  I've  ever 
seen:  a  white  T-shirt  adorned 
with  an  embroidered  accident 
scene,  complete  with  paramedics 
and  horrified  on-lookers. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  place 
intrigues  me,  and  I  peruse  the 
rest  of  the  aisles  in  search  of 
an  explanation  for  the  bizarre 


assortment  of  products.  But  after 
stumbling  upon  a  Godfather 
RoadRigz  18-wheeler  and  a  rack 
of  birdfeeders,  I  realize  I'll  never 
figure  out  what  raunchy  T-shirts 
have  to  do  with  a  huge  novelty 
apple,  if  anything  at  all. 

No  trip  to  the  Big  Apple 
would  be  complete  without  the 
requisite  slice  of  pie.  As  I  sit  down 
with  a  piece  of  the  traditional 
apple  variety,  I  hope  it's  worth 
the  drive  to  Colborne — and  the 
dessert's  $3.33  price  tag.  Ridding 
myself  of  expectations,  I  take  the 
first  bite.  It's  mostly  apple,  not 
overly  sweet,  and  all  the  better  for 
being  baked  in  the  neighbouring 
room. 

With  nothing  left  to 
accomplish  at  this  landmark, 
I  prepare  to  head  home.  In  the 
perfect  send  off,  I  spot  several 
rabbits  on  my  way  to  the  car,  one 
of  them  the  size  of  a  small  dog. 

Driving  away,  I  take  one 
last  look  at  the  Big  Apple.  It's  a 
familiar  view,  and  one  I  know 
I'll  see  again,  as  a  milestone  on  a 
future  adventure. 
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If  you  think  your  student  fees  are  a  drag, 
imagine  if  your  university  started  only 
accepting  tuition  in  foreign  currency.  That's 
exactly  what  happened  to  students  at  the 
University  of  Zimbabwe  in  January.  After  the 
release  of  Zimbabwe's  2009  budget,  the  university 
demanded  between  $1,200  and  $1,800  US  per  year 
depending  on  area  of  study,  plus  a  $400  exam 
fee.  The  intention  was  to  avoid  the  effects  of  the 
hyperinflation  that  has  racked  the  country,  but 
students  couldn't  afford  the  fees,  and  less  than 
one-tenth  paid  up. 

The  policy  spread  to  other  universities  and 
violent  protests  broke  out  across  the  country's 
campuses.  These  only  added  to  already  active 
lecturers'  strikes,  as  instructors  had  been 
protesting  their  own  insufficient  salaries.  Students 
at  UZ  stoned  vice-chancellor  Levi  Nyagura's  car, 
in  addition  to  destroying  part  of  the  psychology 
faculty  building  and  beating  a  guard.  At  Midlands 
State  University  a  province  over,  three  students 
were  arrested  as  a  crowd  of  300  marched  on  the 
vice-chancellor's  office. 

According  to  a  joint  statement  from  the 
Zimbabwe  Nation  Students  Union  (known 
as  ZINASU),  Zimbabwe  Students  Christian 
Movement,  the  Youth  Agenda,  and  Students 
Solidarity  Trust,  around  75  students  at  UZ  were 
arrested.  "Payments  of  fees  in  foreign  currency 


Thanks  to  an  inflation  rate  upwards 
of  231  million  per  cent,  the  Zimbabwe 
dollar  is  falling  out  of  use 


will  be  the  final  death  nail  on  the  collapse  of  our 
once  vibrant  and  robust  education  sector.  Scores 
of  students  will  drop  out  of  school  owing  to  high 
fees,"  read  Zinasu's  statement.  Soon  the  riots 
became  too  much,  and  the  UZ  closed  on  Feb  6. 

Zimbabwe's  oldest  and  largest  post-secondary 
institution,  the  University  of  Zimbabwe  is  also  the 
country's  most  prestigious  and  one  of  the  best  on 
the  African  continent.  Its  alarming  closure  is  a 
symptom  of  the  Zimbabwe's  deep  financial  crisis. 
Ninety-four  per  cent  of  the  productive  sector  is 
unemployed,  while  a  cholera  epidemic  owing  to 
the  state's  failure  to  supply  clean  water  has  already 
killed  4,000  people.  Potential  investors  are  scared 
off  by  President  Robert  Mugabe's  repressive  rule. 
In  early  March,  President  Obama  decided  to  extend 
human  rights  sanctions  against  the  country  for  at 
least  another  year. 

In  response  to  UZ's  closing,  last.week  Minister 
of  Tertiary  and  Higher  Education  Stan  Mudenge 
announced  that  the  cabinet  had  proposed  a  new  fee 
structure  after  consulting  with  stakeholders.  The 
structure  would  cut  tuition  significantly,  in  some 
cases  by  half.  Students  now  have  the  opportunity 
to  pay  in  euros,  British  pounds,  or  Soutn  African 
rands,  though  the  Zimbabwean  dollar  is  still  not 
accepted.  In  addition,  UZ  will  reopen  on  March 
30. 

Zinasu  spokesperson  Blessing  Vava  was  not 
satisfied  with  the  change.  "We  reaffirm  our  position 
that  we  will  not  pay  any  fees  in  foreign  currency 
and  still  maintain  that  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  government  to  fund  education.  The  union 
urges  students  to  report  to  college  when  it  reopens 
its  doors  on  30  March  2009  even  if  they  do  not 
have  the  money  to  pay  fees,"  she  said.  Students 
at  Bindura  University  of  Science  and  Technology 
have  already  begun  protesting  the  arrangement. 

Zimbabwe's  education  system  has  come  a  long 
way.  Whereas  in  2001,  students  were  protesting  a 
20-fold  fee  increase  from  the  equivalent  of  $62  a 
year,  today  tuition  is  almost  30  times  higher. 

Education  was  Mugabe's  first  priority  when 
he  led  Zimbabwe  to  liberation  in  1980.  With  free 
primary  schooling  and  easily  affordable  secondary 
education,  Zimbabwe's  literacy  rates  hit  their  peak 
the  1980s,  exceeding  90  per  cent. 


Enrolment  at  UZ  climbed  steadily  for  the  first 
two  decades  after  liberation,  but  turbulence  began 
in  1990.  A  controversial  re-election  in  March 
was  tainted  with  violent  intimidation  tactics  by 
Mugabe's  Zimbabwe  African  National  Union 
party.  The  government  amended  the  University 
of  Zimbabwe  Act  in  October  1990  to  give  its 
administration  greater  disciplinary  powers 
and  have  the  largest  number  of  the  University 
Council  members  be  appointed  by  the  Ministry 
of  Higher  and  Tertiary  Education.  The  reduced 
independence  triggered  never-ending  waves  of 
protest.  In  one  riot  incident  during  a  student-led 
demonstration  in  downtown  Harare,  police  fired 
tear  gas.  canisters  into  a  crowd  of  shoppers  and 
workers,  causing  a  stampede. 

ZINASU  blames  the  1990  laws  for  most  of  the 
200  UZ  students  suspended  and  expelled  since 
liberation. 

In  1986,  the  government  funnelled  as  much  as 
six  per  cent  of  its  GDP  into  education,  but  in  the 
'90s  Mugabe's  priorities  started  to  shift.  Education 
funding  slipped  to  two  per  cent  of  GDP  by  2000, 
and  that  year  Mugabe's  party  ZANU-PF  was 
elected  to  parliament  riding  on  the  slogan,  "Land 
is  the  economy,  and  the  economy  is  land." 

Repossession  of  Zimbabwe's  farmlands  for 
indigenous  people  had  been  a  central  promise 
of  its  liberation.  But  redistribution  programs 
following  the  country's  independence  had  been 
slow — out  of  the  15.5  million  hectares  of  large- 
scale  commercial  farming  area  owned  by  the 
white  minority  and  slated  for  resettlement,  only 
3.6  billion  was  acquired  in  the  first  seventeen  years 
of  independence. 

The  government  blamed  laws  protecting  the 
right  to  land  ownership  and  lack  of  funds  for  its 
failure  to  redistribute  the  land.  But  in  2002  Mugabe 
won  the  presidential  election  on  the  promise  of 
solving  the  country's  land  issues  "once  and  for  all." 

Justice  minister  Patrick  Chinamasa  said  that 
laws  protecting  the  ownership  of  land  were  unjust, 
a  hindrance  to  the  long-promised  land  reforms. 
"The  dispossession  of  land  and  the  struggle  for 
independence  in  Zimbabwe  had  not  been  done  in 
the  courts  and  similarly  the  re-possession  of  the 
land  would  not  go  via  that  route,"  he  said.  That 
year,  Mugabe's  ZANU-PF  government  resettled 
11  billion  hectares,  manipulating  the  legal  system, 
and  often  flaunting  court  orders. 

The  result  was  the  disapproval  of  the 
international  community,  a  pull-out  of  aid,  and 
sanctions.  But  a  more  profound  effect  was  a  drop  in 
production  that  cost  two  thirds  of  the  jobs  on  these 
commercial  farms.  With  a  decline  in  production 
came  a  decline  in  foreign  currency  reserves  and  a 
compromised  GDP  The  country  was  pushed  into 
an  economic  crisis  that  same  year. 

By  2003,  Zimbabwe  was  seeing  runaway 
inflation  and  a  collapsing  education  system.  "I 
thought  things  would  get  better,  but  being  a 
headmaster  has  been  a  nightmare,"  an  unnamed 
math  teacher  told  The  Guardian  in  2003,  two  years 
after  being  appointed  head-teacher  in  a  primary 
school.  "With  food  shortages  and  inflation  we  do 
not  have  enough  money  to  get  our  children  and 
teachers  enougn  to  eat.  Everyone  here  is  hungry.  I 
am  constantly  searching  for  food  and  begging  for 
charity.  We  try  to  keep  our  classes  going,  but  it  is 
very,  very  difficult." 

Besides  teachers'  wages  not  adjusting  to 
hyperinflation,  the  state  had  taken  to  repressive 
tactics  with  the  rise  of  the  Movement  of  Democratic 
Change,  a  genuine  threat  to  ZANU-PF's  power.  The 
educated  core  created  by  Mugabe's  earlier  policies 
was  the  very  same  that  faced  his  repression  as 
they  offered  a  political  challenge.  Schoolteachers 
were  targeted  for  supporting  the  MDC,  and  some 
have  been  taken  away  for  "re-education." 

Professors  have  taken  flight  from  the 
miserable  working  conditions.  The  vacancy  rate  at 
the  University  of  Zimbabwe  is  between  60  and  70 
per  cent,  with  most  of  the  remaining  faculty  being 
temporary  lecturers. 

Not  surprisingly,  when  Mugabe's  daughter 
was  found  to  be  studying  at  Hong  Kong  University, 
unions  at  home  immediately  moved  to  pressure 
China  to  have  her  sent  back  home,  as  a  way  to  put 
pressure  on  Mugabe  to  fix  the  education  system. 
"[She  should]  come  and  suffer  with  other  patriotic 
students  studying  in  state  universities,"  says  a 
ZINASU  petition.  "The  state  of  the  education 
system  is  so  deplorable  that  the  President  has  seen 
it  fit  to  trust  the  Chinese  with  the  education  of  his 
daughter  whilst  ordinary  students  are  failing  to 
get  a  decent  education." 

-HILARY  BARLOW  and  NAUSHAD  ALI  HUSEIN 


Zimbabwe  president  Robert  Mugabe  had  education  as  his  first 
priority  during  the  country's  liberation  in  the  1980s,  with  literarcy 
rates  hitting  their  peak  at  over  90  per  cent. 


•    HARARE,  ZIMBABWE 

•.  On  March  30  students  at  the  University 
'•.of  Zimbabwe  will  go  back  to  school.  They 
were  locked  out  on  February  3,  following 
a  series  of  protests  across  the  nation.  But 
the'gontributing  factors  that  led  to  the  UZ 
closLlre  haven't  gone  away.  A  look  at  the 
Zimba'bwe  through  its  once-flourishing 
education  system 
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CLUB  PROFILE   FLY  WITH  ORIGAMI,  LEARN  TO  DREAM 


LEARNING 
TO  DREAM 

FOLD  BRINGS  ORIGAMI  TO  THE  MASSES 


by  CHRIS  BERUBE 

PHOTOS  by  DAN  EPSTEIN 

The  President  of  FOLD,  Lucy  Xie,  is  used  to  being  laughed  at  on  the  subway. 
"Yes,  the  whole  executive  likes  to  make  paper  cranes  on  the  subway.  I  guess 
it's  unusual,"  she  admits,  "but  after  they  laugh,  people  begin  to  get  curious.  They 
think,  'Hey,  it's  origami,  I  used  to  do  that.'" 

For  the  many  loyal  friends  of  FOLD,  it's  a  small  price  to  pay.  A  love  of  the  art  form  is 
essential  for  anyone  hoping  to  become  a  member  of  FOLD — Fly  with  Origami,  Learn  to 
Dream — a  U  of  T  club  dedicated  to  rekindling  interest  in  something  most  people  haven't 
thought  seriously  about  since  grade  school. 

Xie  founded  the  club  two  years  ago  as  a  way  to  teach  kids  about  papercraft.  The 
group's  nonsensical  handle  was  designed  as  an  easy  acronym  that  would  appeal  to 
children,  but  the  club  has  since  evolved  into  a  campus  success  story. 

"We  thought  we  would  need  to  expose  origami  to  students  at  U  of  T  first,  and  then 
bring  it  to  the  community,"  says  Xie.  The  club  has  since  moved  past  its  original  purpose, 
now  flourishing  across  St.  George  campus.  FOLD  boasts  more  than  70  registered 
members,  and  while  the  executive  of  the  club  are  all  exclusively  studying  life  science,  the 
membership  cuts  across  all  disciplines. 

"I  found  origami  interesting  in  the  first  place  because  it  can  connect  people  from 
different  backgrounds,"  Xie  says.  "Math  specialists  can  find  it  interesting  because  it 
involves  so  much  geometry.  Scientists  find  it  interesting  because  of  the  way  it  can  be 
used  to  instruct  people  with  brain  damage  and  foster  coordination  between  the  mind 
and  their  body.  And  people  in  art  because  it's  an  art  form." 

Sitting  with  the  FOLD  executives  in  Sid  Smith  foyer — they  hold  impromptu  drop-in 
workshops  every  Wednesday — their  dedication  to  the  art  is  obvious. 

"It's  a  lot  of  fun,"  says  Eileen,  a  club  executive  for  over  a  year.  "And  it's  not  that  bad. 
After  about  200  of  these  or  so,  you  get  pretty  speedy." 

Over  the  course  of  an  hour,  club  members  often  produce  a  couple  hundred  small 
paper  cranes,  strung  with  thread  to  make  patterns,  little  loops,  and  Js.  They  work  on 
different  patterns  each  week,  from  simple  boxes  and  hearts  to  pretty  roses  with  tiny, 
intricate  petals.  It's  a  lot  of  fun  to  watch. 

But  FOLD  is  hardly  a  club  exclusively  catering  to  origami  obsessives — they  are 


a  surprisingly  active  group  on  campus  and  beyond.  For  International  Volunteer  Day, 
the  club  has  made  over  3,000  paper  cranes  that  will  hang  in  Toronto  Western,  Toronto 
General,  and  Princess  Margaret  hospitals.  Last  Valentine's  Day  they  created  over  500 
roses  for  Toronto  General  patients.  There  has  been  talk  that  they  will  soon  begin  teaching 
papercraft  to  help  patients  with  brain  damage  rebuild  their  cognitive  abilities  and  motor 
skills. 

When  asked  why  the  club  has  oriented  itself  to  so  many  social  causes,  Xie  suggested 
that  the  transition  was  a  natural  one. 

"We  were  invited  by  the  hospital,  actually,  to  teach  it  to  patients.  Then  we  got  to 
talking,  and  realized  there  were  many  other  projects  we  could  work  on  together.  But  I'm 
also  a  huge  advocate  for  volunteerism." 

While  the  idea  of  a  socially  conscious  origami  club  may  be  novel  to  some,  more 
surprising  is  probably  who  shows  up  in  the  first  place. 

"We  get  a  lot  of  guys,"  notes  Rachel.  "They're  actually  the  most  consistent."  The 
executive  all  willingly  admit  to  the  strangeness  of  this,  given  that  the  art  form  is  so  closely 
associated  with  "women  and  kids."  However,  "it  makes  sense  when  you  think  about  it," 
argues  Xie.  "It's  a  great  way  to  meet  people,  and  makes  something  meaningful." 

Sitting  in  on  any  one  of  FOLD'S  drop-in  sessions,  greenhorns  to  the  craft  are  quickly 
taught  something  about  origami  that  was  never  broached  in  elementary  school:  it  can  be 
difficult.  While  the  patterns  may  seem  simple  enough,  even  making  a  single  paper  crane 
requires  about  20  folds.  The  day  I  attended  yielded  many  very  unsuccessful  paper  stars. 

"It's  actually  not  that  hard,"  responds  Xie,  even  as  my  tepid  efforts  pile  up.  "The  only 
thing  that's  that  tricky  is  interpreting  the  patterns." 

"I  guess  I  do  pretty  easy  ones,"  Xie  says.  "Some  of  the  people  on  our  executive, 
though,  can  do  very  difficult  ones,  like  dragons,  designs  that  can  take  a  couple  of  hours. 
But  I  like  to  do  ones  that  are  more  simple  and  elegant." 

FOLD  is  planning  to  continue  growing,  and  is  looking  to  teach  courses  for  children 
and  seniors  next.  In  the  meantime,  curious  students  have  the  chance  to  learn  a  thing  or 
two  about  papercraft  each  Wednesday  in  the  Sidney  Smith  lobby  from  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 

"If  you  stick  around,  you  can  learn  a  lot,"  concludes  Xie. 
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Campus  Environment 
benehmark 


Resistance  is  futile 


Inaccessible  profs,  not  enough 
funding,  ROSI — it's  easy  to  get 
discouraged. 


Well,  why  would  students  stick  around? 


FOOD 

It  is  tough  to  find  decent  grub  in 
between  classes 


U  of  T  is  all  about  research,  but  what 
about  what  I  want  to  study? 


CMUSATXON 
STORY 

The  administration  want  U  of  T  to  be 
like  Harvard,  but  we  know  we're  not 


CrSvs,  OUSA 


So  how  are  we  supposed  to  get 
political? 


We  don't  spend  time  together 
anymore. 


Do  we  have  all  that  much 
in  common  with  one  another? 


IF  1  HAD  TEN 
MILLION 
DOLLARS 


What  could  our  researchers 
accomplish  if  they  had  financial 
freedom? 


'PEDESTMOAN 
CAMPUS 

The  campus  environment 
isn't  user  friendly 


Tuition  is  really  expensive.  When 
you're  working  two  jobs,  who  has 
time  for  student  life? 


QumarsPAjRK 

It's  called  the  University  of  Toronto, 
but  we  don't  welcome  the  city  in 


INTERDISCIPLINABY    ANARCHIST  U 

Really,  all  we're  asking  for  is  some 
anarchy  in  our  lives 


ART  AND  DESIGN 

Some  departments  and  faculties  are 
treated  like  academic  hinterlands 
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FROSH  WEAK 


Maybe  orientation  should  focus  on,  you  know,  orienting  people? 
WYNDHAM  BETTENCOURT-MCCARTHY  gives  us  a  map  for  how  to  get  there 


On  the  first  day  of  frosh  week 
back  in  September  of  2005,  I 
was  scared  shitless.  On  the  sec- 
ond day  of  frosh  week,  I  was  dis- 
couraged and  embarrassed.  By 
the  third  day  of  frosh  week,  I  was 
bitter,  lonely,  and  drunk. 

Those  three  days  set  the  tone 
for  my  first  year  at  the  University 
of  Toronto,  courtesy  of  the  New 
College  Frosh  Committee.  Com- 
ing to  U  of  T  from  another  coun- 
try without  knowing  any  other 
students  was  intimidating,  but  I 
hoped  (as  I  know  so  many  other 
eager  18-year-olds  did)  the  week- 
long  process  would  help  me  meet 
interesting  people,  become  famil- 
iarized with  the  campus  and  its 
resources,  and  introduce  me  to  a 
variety  of  things  that  the  city  had 
to  offer.  In  reality,  it  did  none  of 
the  above. 

Frosh  week  is  a  tradition  that 
has  often  been  saddled  with  nega- 
tive connotations  (hazing,  alcohol 
poisoning,  and  general  feelings 
of  isolation  are  pervasive).  Yet  I 
was  shocked  at  how  unbelievably 
awful  the  events  planned  for  the 
week  were,  especially  considering 
I  had  just  forked  over  $100  for  this 
purportedly  valuable  experience. 

I  remember  being  cajoled  into 
some  sort  of  foot  race,  forced  into 
the  repeated  shouting  of  "You 
can't  spell  suck  without  UC!"  and 
being  taken  to  a  ladies-night  bar 
on  Richmond  Street  where  the  DJ 
asked  all  the  women  in  the  audi- 
ence to  expose  their  breasts  in  ex- 
change for  free  T-shirts.  We  nary 
set  foot  in  Hart  House,  Robarts,  the 
Athletic  Centre,  or  even  the  cam- 
pus Clubs  Day,  as  these  activities 
were  deemed  not  "New  College 
focused"  and  therefore  irrelevant. 
My  leaders  did  not  show  us  any 
Toronto  neighborhoods  other  than 
the  clubbing  district,  did  not  take 
us  to  any  restaurants  with  menus 
extending  beyond  pub  grub,  and 
never  once  mentioned  any  of  the 
live  music,  film,  art,  or  sporting 
events  that  are  part  and  parcel  of 
Toronto.  But  hey,  they  rented  us  a 
bounce  house.  It  was  then  that  I 
realized  that  university  wasn't  just 
like  high  school;  it  was  actually 
much,  much  worse. 

Nearly  everyone  I've  met  at  U 
of  T  has  a  frosh-week  horror  story. 


and  many  are  far  graver  than  my 
indulgent  gripes  about  the  lack 
of  vegetarian  food  and  feeling 
socially  rejected  for  not  having 
enougn  "Gnu-pride."  Nonetheless, 
frosh  week  continues  to  abound 
each  September,  with  the  colleges 
reaping  in  funds  from  befuddled 
first  years  who  just  want  to  know 
where  Sid  Smitn  is.  But  it  doesn't 
have  to  be  this  way. 

Different  universities  across 
North  America  have  orientation 
programs  that  extend  beyond  the 
mundane.  Some  colleges  have 
focused  on  using  frosh  week  to 
jump-start  students'  brains  by  ex- 
posing them  to  a  variety  of  work- 
shops that  are  both  compelling 
and  educational.  Bard  University 
in  New  York  state  enrolls  its  fresh- 
men in  a  three-week-long  semi- 
nars, where  they  address  topics 
like  censorship  and  bilingualism 
in  small  discussion  groups.  OPRIG 
at  York  University  now  provides 
an  alternative  to  the  traditional 
frosh  week  with  "Disorientation," 
a  series  of  workshops  on  topics  like 


sexual  identity,  socioeconomics, 
and  the  environment.  Some  work- 
shops are  even  held  off  campus,  at 
downtown  cafes. 

While  certain  frosh  weeks  are 
impressive  for  their  educational 
abilities,  others  are  designed  to 
showcase  career  options  and  fu- 
ture opportunities.  While  my 
frosh  group  didn't  come  within  a 
20-foot  radius  of  U  of  T's  Career 
Centre,  frosh  at  New  York  Univer- 
sity in  Manhattan  take  a  course 
called  Career  Reality  101,  where 
they  visit  the  offices  of  Google  and 
the  studio  at  the  Food  Network, 
along  with  248  possible  locations  to 
choose  from.  On  such  excursions, 
students  are  exposed  to  a  variety 
of  work  environments  and  get  to 
interact  with  the  staff  of  different 
companies  and  organizations. 

There  are  also  frosh  programs 
that  are  so  imaginative  and  unique 
that  they  can  spark  inspiration  in 
the  harshest  of  cynics.  Swarth- 
more  University's  2008  program 


included  a  series  of  free  yoga  and 
tai  chi  courses,  as  well  as  organic 
and  nutritional  meals  (to  avoid  the 
treacherous  Frosh  15).  First-years  at 
the  University  of  Pugent  Sound  in 
Washington  state  have  tradition- 
ally had  the  option  of  completing 
a  three-day  hiking  and  camping 
trip  through  the  woods,  where 
small  groups  interact  and  learn 
from  one  another. 

The  secret  to  a  successful  ori- 
entation is  variety;  not  all  students 
will  be  comfortable  or  interested 
in  every  activity.  Perhaps  that  was 
what  was  so  disappointing  about 
my  frosh  experience:  the  lack  of 
options  wound  up  making  me  feel 
inadequate  for  not  being  psyched 
about  a  possible  water  balloon 
raid  on  the  engineering  building. 
Keeping  frosh  week  xmder  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  colleges  hinders 
students'  experiences  rather  than 
expanding  them.  If  frosh  week 


was  under  the  U  of  T  umbrella,  we 
could  cater  events  to  a  larger  va- 
riety of  interests.  What  I  wouldn't 
have  done  for  a  tour  of  Kensington 
Market,  or  an  Intro  to  Dostoyevsky 
reading  group,  but  I  would  have 
settled  for  nearly  any  activity  that 
didn't  involve  a  human  pyramid. 

The  inherent  problem  with 
frosh  week  at  U  of  T — and  perhaps 
especially  at  New  College — is 
that  it  treats  its  participants  not  as 
young  adults,  but  rather  as  obnox- 
ious, unimaginative  children.  The 
university  then  expresses  shock 
when  many  of  its  students  spend 
first  year  binge  drinking,  failing 
their  courses,  and  generally  re- 
senting the  institution  itself  Only 
in  fourth  year  have  I  shaken  off  the 
bitterness  of  frosh  week — and  the 
generally  hopeless  residence  expe- 
rience it  foreshadowed — and  actu- 
ally started  to  Uke  U  of  T. 
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the  W\RS/ry  MAGAZINE 


OUR  IDEAL  (ALLEGORICAL) 
ORIENTATION  KIT  includes,  tools  to 
navigate  the  city,  an  introduction  to  your  registrar 
in  stiining  armor,  and  a  basic  understanding  of 
the  services  available  to  students.  We  were  going 
to  include  a  list  of  college  taunts,  but  then  we 
remembered  how  much  we've  used  those  since 
our  first  week  here. 


WE'R 


for  quality  on-campus  eats. 
A  mouth-watering  look  at  communities  served  up  with  a  side  order  of  care 


By  ALLISON  MARTELL 

It's  a  typical  weekday  afternoon.  You 
have  a  few  hours  to  kill  between  class- 
es, and  heading  home  seems  like  a 
waste  of  time  and  money.  In  your  early 
morning  haze,  you've  forgotten  to  pack  a 
lunch.  You  end  up  at  the  Robarts  cafeteria. 
The  stir  fry  is  soggy  and  gelatinous;  the 
pizza  is  lukewarm  and  heavy;  the  salad  is 
pale  brown  and  limp.  Buying  a  sub  could 
take  longer  than  your  commute.  The  staff 
range  from  standoffish  to  hostile,  when 
they  aren't  pointedly  ignoring  you.  You 
leave  $8  poorer,  hungry,  or  both. 
You  are  not  alone. 

On  February  10,  UTSU  hosted  a  wide- 
ranging  student  forum  called  I  F***ing 
Hate  This  School.  There  were  few  points 
of  agreement,  but  a  hearty  round  of  ap- 
plause made  one  thing  clear:  if  there  is 
anything  that  U  of  T  students  fucking 
hate,  it  is  the  food  on  campus. 

Defend  the  University  College  caf- 
eteria if  you  will,  schlep  to  Wymilwood 
for  a  fresh  sandwich,  or  grab  a  cheap  and 
tasty  roti  at  Diablos.  Bring  your  own  tup- 
perware  to  The  Hot  Yam,  a  regular  free 
vegan  lunch  at  the  International  Student 
Centre.  But  when  it  comes  to  the  central, 
Aramark  cafeterias  like  those  at  Robarts, 
Sid  Smith,  and  Gerstein,  no  one  is  a  fan. 
Here  at  The  Varsity,  we  think  it  must  be 
possible  to  build  a  cafeteria  where  lunch 
is  easy  on  both  your  wallet  and  your  pref- 


acquired  by  Kellogg,  promises  that  stu- 
dents are  willing  to  pay  extra  for  natural 
products,  so  you  can  "grow  your  sales  the 
all-natural  way." 

Maclean's  rates  cafeterias  across 
the  country,  but  has  yet  to  publish  a  re- 
ally positive  review.  One  of  their  writers, 
Nicholas  Kohler,  has  developed  a  flare  for 
disgusting  metaphors,  at  one  point  com- 
paring lasagne  noodles  to  cadaver  skin. 
For  fresh  ideas,  we  had  to  look  further 
afield. 

With  more  than  20,000  students,  lots 
of  commuters,  and  a  central  campus  that 
bleeds  into  downtown,  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  is  not  a  bad  model  for  U  of 
T.  The  administration-run  cafeterias  are 
horrendous,  but  the  student  union  man- 
ages an  extensive  parallel  service  that  any 
Canadian  student  could  envy. 

The  union  occupies  no  less  than  four 
large  buildings  on  campus,  each  housing 
an  array  of  pubs,  cafes,  and  restaurants. 
Alcohol  sales  subsidize  the  food,  which 
keeps  prices  at  student  level  in  a  city 
where  restaurants  are  about  twice  as  ex- 
pensive as  Toronto. 

The  food  isn't  perfect,  and  none  of 
these  outlets  are  more  than  a  five-minute 
walk  from  the  tastier  sandwich  shops  and 
cafes  that  surround  campus.  But  they  stay 
in  business,  thanks  to  low  prices  and  great 
atmosphere.  The  campus  pubs  face  the 
stiffest  competition,  with  dozens  of  cheap 
and  local  alternatives  just  off  campus,  but 


control  can  improve  campus  food,  we 
don't  necessarily  have  to  be  in  charge.  At 
St  Olaf  College  in  Minnesota,  where  the 
food  is  ranked  fourth  out  of  368  colleges 
by  The  Princeton  Review,  a  humble  bulletin 
board  makes  all  the  difference. 

"When  you  leave  our  servery  we 
have  a  big  giant  cork  board  with  com- 
ment cards,"  says  Peter  Abramson,  gen- 
eral manager.  "We  probably  get  40  or  50 
a  day,  saying,  the  oatmeal  is  too  salty,  or 
Jane  was  mean  to  me  at  the  green  station." 
This  is  a  college  with  only  3,000  students. 
The  staff  write  responses  on  the  cards  and 
post  them  for  students  to  read.  "There's  a 
real  dialogue  that  we  try  to  keep  up." 

At  U  of  T,  some  of  the  residences 
maintain  food  committees  that  give  their 
kitchen  staff  feedback,  but  there  is  no 
meaningful  dialogue  between  students 
and  Aramark.  In  any  case,  it's  tough  for 
subsidiaries  of  big  contractors  to  respond 
to  requests. 

This  might  be  why  Aramark  and 
Sodexo,  infamous  for  feeding  prison  in- 
mates and  students  around  the  world,  are 
rarely  well-reviewed.  (Urbandictionary. 
com  offers  some  concise  criticism.)  But 
not  all  contracting  companies  are  created 
equal.  St  Olaf  works  with  a  Bon  Appetit, 
a  small  catering  company  that  hires  chefs 
with  real  culinary  training,  and  then 
gives  them  some  power. 

"Somebody  like  Aramark  or  Sodexo, 
they  have  a  book  that  says,  here's  what 


erence  for  realistically  textured  food.  We 
set  out  to  find  more  successful  models. 

An  industry  trade  mag,  somehow  de- 
livered to  our  office,  offers  few  solutions. 
Well-meaning  articles  discuss  environ- 
mental sustainability,  but  the  featured 
recipe  is  inexplicably  called  "Kentucky/ 
Indian  Fusion:  Hot  Brown  Entree."  The 
ads  are  revealing.  A  stodgy  looking  off- 
brand  burger  franchise  boasts,  "students 
will  love  our  big  taste — you'll  love  the 
big  profits."  Bear  Naked,  a  line  of  envi- 
ronmentally-conscious granola  recently 


still  do  roaring  business  on  the  week- 
ends. Edinburgh's  project  is  only  possible 
because  the  university  cedes  substantial 
responsibility,  and  plenty  of  space,  to  the 
student  union. 

"At  Edinburgh  the  university  tends 
to  recognize  that  students  know  what  stu- 
dents want,"  says  student  union  president 
Adam  Ramsay.  "Democratically  owned 
student  services  employing  professional 
managers  are  a  real  win,  for  students  and 
the  university" 

While  it  makes  sense  that  student 


you're  going  to  run  next  week,  here's  who 
you're  going  to  buy  it  from,  and  here's 
how  you're  going  to  make  it,"  says  Abra- 
hamson.  In  contrast,  he  writes  each  week's 
menu  from  scratch,  after  consulting  with 
local  suppliers  about  what  is  fresh.  Bon 
Appetit  sets  general  guidelines:  their 
scnools  can't  use  MSG,  trans  fats,  or  high 
fructose  corn  syrup.  They  must  prepare 
bases  like  soup  stock  from  scratch. 

Bon  Appetit  has  two  schools  in  the 
top  five  of  Princeton  Review's  rankings,  but 
a  disproportionate  number  of  successful 


cafeterias  are  run  by  university  employ- 
ees, not  outsourced  as  they  are  through- 
out most  of  U  of  T.  Bowdoin  College,  in 
Maine,  is  run  in-house  by  people  who 
have  been  with  the  school  for  as  long  as 
35  years.  Bowdoin  employs  its  own  butch- 
er, and  bakes  from  scratch  on  campus.  It 
has  some  of  the  best  cafeteria  food  in  the 
United  States. 

"The  dining  hall  becomes  a  social 
hub  for  the  college,  so  the  administration 
have  continued  to  support  it,"  says  Mi- 
chele  Gaillard,  in  charge  of  the  operation. 
"We  have  a  good  budget  that  allows  us  to 
make  a  big  investment  in  our  staff,  where- 
as a  lot  of  colleges  have  either  a  very  small 
staff  or  a  not-well-trained  staff." 

Great  food  can  build  community,  and 
that  might  be  just  what  U  of  T  needs  to 
integrate  disaffected  commuters  in  search 
of  the  elusive  "student  experience."  At  the 
University  of  British  Columbia,  Sprouts,  a 
student-run  cafe  and  co-op,  is  building  a 
movement  with  75-cent  coffee,  soup,  and 
home-baked  bread.  Heather  Russell,  who 
works  at  the  volunteer-run  centre,  de- 
scribes the  rest  of  the  UBC  campus  as  "a 
food  desert." 

"What  we  try  to  create  is  more  of  a 
community  than  anything,"  she  says  of 
Sprouts.  "It's  about  having  a  place  for 
people  to  go  that's  affordable  and  has 
good  food  if  you  forget  your  lunch." 

Sprouts  sounds  a  bit  like  U  of  T's 
now-defunct  Radical  Roots,  a  vegan  stu- 
dent co-op  that  used  to  serve  cheap  eats  to 
a  packed  room  every  weekday  at  the  In- 
ternational Student  Centre.  The  cafe  was 
suddenly  shut  down  by  the  administra- 
tion in  the  fall  of  2006. 

"The  thing  that  made  Radical  Roots 
really  unique  was  that  it  was  a  communi- 
ty," says  Agata  Durkalec,  who  dedicated 
four  years  of  her  life  to  the  project  while 
an  undergraduate  at  U  of  T.  "The  lines 
between  the  people  that  went  there  and 
the  people  that  worked  there  were  really 
blurry — we  all  felt  like  we  were  all  on  the 
same  team.  I  think  that  a  lot  of  people  re- 
ally appreciated  that,  and  would  not  be 
able  to  get  it  in  any  other  student  space  or 
any  other  food  service  provider  on  cam- 
pus now." 

In  recent  years,  the  university's  ap- 
proach to  food  has  been  more  about 
building  revenue  than  community.  In 
2008,  cafeterias  at  U  of  T  lost  money.  But 
starting  in  2009,  according  to  a  report  pre- 
sented to  the  University  Affairs  Board 
last  year,  that  should  change.  By  2010,  the 
report  predicts  that  13  per  cent  of  food 
and  beverage  revenues  will  be  profit,  ef- 
fectively subsidizing  the  residences  and 
Hart  House.  By  2013,  ancillary  services — 
parking,  residence,  and  food — are  pre- 
dicted to  bring  in  a  profit  of  $1.3  million 
for  the  university.  This  is  a  somewhat  un- 
usual approach.  While  Bowdoin  makes 
a  profit  from  its  food  services,  the  other 
universities  we  surveyed  aim  to  break 
even  feeding  their  students. 

In  contmental  Europe,  food  is  more 
likely  to  be  subsidized.  In  Berlin,  the 
state-sponsored  Mensa  cafeterias  dish 
up  veggie-friendly  meals  on  the  cheap. 
Danny  Auron,  a  U  of  T  grad  and  Os- 
goode  Law  student  who  spent  last  semes- 
ter studying  in  Amsterdam,  discovered  a 
similar  system. 

"They  had  a  cafe  called  the  Atrium 
that  served  lunch  and  dinner  at  deep 
discount  prices  (a  big  bowl  of  soup  was 
around  80  cents)  and  the  food  was  good 
enough  to  make  it  into  a  'cheap  eats'  guide 
book  or  two  on  the  city,"  says  Auron.  "The 
school  provided  a  place  for  good,  afford- 
able food  right  in  the  middle  of  campus, 
and  attached  it  to  an  area  with  tons  of 
seating  for  eating,  studying,  and  meet- 
ing." It  may  not  be  fancy,  but  80-cent  soup 
beats  cadaver  skin  lasagne  any  day. 
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ByKELLIKORDUCKI 

ILLUSTRATION  BY  LOLA  LANDEKIC 


If  asked  to  pinpoint  the  glory  days  of  the 
student  movement,  one  might  refer  to 
the  politically  charged  1960s  and  1970s 
as  a  particularly  high  point,  when  student 
groups  were  a  vocal,  and  integral,  faction 

of  the  era's  prevailing  youth  movement.  Things  have  changed, 
with  a  greater  sense  of  disjuncture  and  apathy  taking  hold  of  the 
student  psyche.  In  Ontario,  we  can't  even  hold  claim  to  a  united 
student  movement. 

It  is  probably  fair  to  assume  that  the  average  University  of  Toronto 
student  has  never  heard  of  the  Ontario  Undergraduate  Student  Alli- 
ance. OUSA  is  comprised  of  member  groups  from  seven  Ontario  uni- 
versities, but  U  of  T  isn't  one  of  them. 

Since  its  formation  in  November  1992,  media  outlets  have  depicted 
relations  between  OUSA  and  the  Canadian  Federation  of  Students — 
to  which  the  various  U  of  T  student  unions  do  belong — as  strained  at 
best,  combative  at  worst,  and  uneasy  in  general.  When  I  launched  into 
researching  this  article,  1  didn't  expect  to  find  the  story  of  a  disjointed 
student  movement  whose  two  groups  have  more  in  common  than 
anyone — including  the  parties  themselves — may  fully  realize. 

The  saga  begins  nearly  two  decades  ago,  when  all  Ontario  student 
groups  fell  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  branch  of  the  CFS  called  the  On- 
tario Federation  of  Students  (now  CFS-Ontario).  Then  came  war. 

"One  of  the  inciting  events  at  the  local  and  national  level  was 
the  first  Gulf  War,"  explains  Paris  Meilleur,  who  served  as  OUSA's 
president  during  the  2006-2007  academic  year.  "There  was  a  sense 
that  both  the  provincial  and  federal  student  organizations  that  ex- 
isted at  the  time  were  taking  positions  on  international  affairs  and 
a  series  of  issues  that  weren't  directly  related  to  the  experience  of 
students  on  campus." 

In  the  events  that  followed,  members  from  various  student  groups 
approached  the  OPS  to  table  a  discussion  about  raising  tuition.  In 
their  criticisms  of  OUSA,  members  of  the  CFS  consider  this  a  turning 
point  in  the  establishment  of  a  fundamentally  divergent,  and  flawed, 
approach.  As  Meilleur  concedes,  "It's  not  something  I  agree  with, 
but  it's  something  that  they  were  interested  in  having  a  discussion 
about."  At  any  rate,  the  moment  proved  vital:  when  the  OPS  halted  the 
conversation,  the  dissenting  student  organizations  started  their  own 
group,  a  proto-OUSA,  in  protest. 

According  to  Meilleur,  the  permanence  of  the  initial  splinter  group 
was  neither  intentional  nor  anticipated.  "There  was  full  expectation 
that  the  processes  would  change  and  that  there  would  once  again  be 
a  united  student  movement,"  she  says.  "But  that  never  happened." 

In  1994,  two  years  after  this  informal  alliance  established  itself,  the 
group  became  federated.  OUSA  was  officially  bom.  As  Meilleur  de- 
scribes it,  "Different  people  will  tell  you  different  things  about  why 
[the  groups]  remained  separate.  I  think  you  could  argue  that  at  a  cer- 
tciin  point  personalities  begem  to  tcike  over,  relationships  weakened, 
and  there  was  sort  of  a  strengthening  of  OUSA.  There  was  a  sense 
that  this  was  more  than  just  about  one  issue,  but  a  different  kind  of 
approach  to  politics." 

This  difference  in  approach  is  radical.  While  OUSA  rarely  opts  to 
take  part  in  such  traditional  forms  of  protest  as  demonstrations  or 
rallies,  the  CFS  logo  has  become  analogous  to  images  of  tuition  fees 
protests  and  "calls  to  action."  What  the  CFS  views  as  its  grassroots  ap- 
proach to  student  issues  has  been  an  ongoing  source  of  criticism  from 
outside  organizations  and  media,  especially  since  the  Federation  po- 
sitions itself  as  an  activist  group  rather  than  a  governing  body. 

CFS-Ontario  chairperson  Shelley  Melanson  is  cautious  when  con- 
fronted with  such  allegations.  "It's  probably  irresponsible  to  suggest 
that  we're  bureaucrats  because  it  would  suggest  that  there's  this  mas- 
sive administration  behind  the  CFS,"  she  says,  choosing  her  words 
carefully.  Though  Melanson  is  the  mouthpiece  for  CPS  member-stu- 
dents in  the  province,  she  hardly  speaks  with  the  sort  of  loose  cannon 
abandon  one  might  expect  from  a  student  group  whose  most  recog- 
nizable feature  is  arguably  their  opinionated  fervor.  She's  all  business, 
peppering  her  phrases  with  "quite  frankly"  where  another  person 
might  say,  "um." 


If  our  victories  come  from  a  concerted  effort,  why 
does  Ontario's  student  movement  remain  divided? 


I  am  surprised  when  Melanson  does  not  jump  to  defend  against 
the  accusation  that  the  CFS  is  a  group  of  "student  activists."  She 
seems  more  comfortable  with  the  idea  of  portraying  the  Federation 
as  a  mobilized  student  movement  than  an  administrative  unit. 

UTSU  VP  external  Dave  Scrivener,  who  serves  as  liaison  between 
CFS-Ontario  and  the  University  of  Toronto  division  of  the  Federa- 
tion, is  also  leery  of  formalized  designations.  The  morning  after 
I  speak  with  him  about  the  university's  role  in  the  CFS,  he  sends 
me  a  polite  email  requesting  that  I  not  refer  to  the  CFS  as  a  student 
"government."  This,  he  informs  me,  would  paint  an  entirely  skewed 
picture  of  that  which  the  Federation — and,  by  association,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  Students'  Union — seeks  to  accomplish.  While  I 
agree  to  abide  by  this  request,  1  am  admittedly  taken  off  guard.  If  the 
CPS  and  its  member-groups  don't  govern,  what  exactly  do  they  do? 

Scrivener  breaks  it  down.  "At  a  U  of  T  level  we  mainly  focus  on 
Governing  Council  and  administrative  bodies  with  lobbying,  but 
we  also  participate  and  work  on  some  more  externally-focused 
lobbying,  and  sometimes,  if  we  think  it's  useful  or  necessary,  we 
might  take  it  to  the  Federation  and  see  if  other  student  unions 
across  the  province  also  want  to  work  on  a  similar  campaign."  He 
goes  on  to  explain  that  that  all  campaigns  involving  the  CFS  are 
ones  that  a  student  union,  or  people  involved  in  a  student  union, 
brought  forward  in  a  meeting.  When  he  cites  the  current  Drop 
Fees  campaign  as  a  prominent  example,  1  realize  the  distinction: 
student  groups  do  not  view  themselves  as  governing  bodies,  but 
as  task  forces  who  work  in  cooperation  with  governing  bodies 
in  order  to  pursue  their  own  agendas.  As  Shelley  Melanson  de- 
scribes it,  they  are  simply  "nothing  more  than  students  across 
the  province  who  have  decided  to  work  collectively  to  advocate 
for  post-secondary  education  issues." 

The  approach  of  the  CFS,  within  Ontario  and  throughout  Cana- 
da, has  three  pillars:  research,  lobbying,  and  mobilization.  It  is  that 
third  and  final  component  that  most  markedly  separates  the  tactics 
of  the  CFS  from  those  of  OUSA. 

At  the  core,  OUSA  views  itself  as  a  lobby  organization.  "1  would 
argue  that  the  approach  of  OUSA  is  that  working  with  government, 
no  matter  who  that  government  is,  is  always  the  best  approach," 
says  Meilleur.  "[OUSA  believes]  that  it's  never  appropriate  to  burn, 
bridges  and  that  it's  really  appropriate  to  try  to  engage  with  de- 
cision-makers at  their  level.  So  that  means,  yes,  having  idealistic 
proposals,  but  also  having  ones  that  are  really  practical,  and  imple- 
mentable,  and  pragmatic.  There  is  a  real  focus  on  building  relation- 
ships with  government,  with  other  stakeholder  groups,  building 
legitimacy  within  a  sector." 

Through  OUSA,  student  involvement  in  the  decision-making 
process  occurs  through  a  streamlined  approach  built  into  the  orga- 
nization's system  of  operation.  As  OUSA  executive  director  Howie 
Bender  explains,  the  organization's  goals  are  based  upon  a  combi- 
nation of  research  and  student  input.  "We  have  a  board  composed 
of  one  member  from  every  campus,  so  it's  one  school,  one  vote  on 
our  board,"  says  Bender.  "We  also  have  a  general  assembly  that 
gets  together  twice  a  year  that  sets  the  direction  for  the  organiza- 
tion." The  general  assembly.  Bender  explains,  is  the  group's  highest 
decision-making  unit.  For  every  3,000  students  a  member-campus 
counts  in  its  student  body,  that  campus  is  entitled  to  one  assem- 
bly delegate.  It  is  within  the  context  of  the  general  assembly  that 
students  are  given  the  opportunity  to  discuss  policy,  direction  of 
lobbying,  and  campus  issues  that  fall  within  the  realm  of  OUSA's 
core  targets:  accessibility,  affordability,  accountability,  and  quality. 
According  to  Bender,  the  discussions  that  take  place  in  the  general 
assembly  will  provide  direction  for  the  board  which,  in  conjunction 
with  the  executive  office,  will  pursue  the  interests  of  what  students 
have  asked  for. 


The  CPS  also  views  itself  as  a  member- 
driven  student  lobby  group  and  cites  simi- 
lar targets.  The  CPS,  however,  integrates 
the  role  of  what  Dave  Scrivener  describes 
as  "campus  mobilization"  into  the  process. 
This  is  where  student  marches,  rallies,  and 
sit-ins  come  into  play.  "1  don't  know  how 
effective  lobbying  can  really  be  in  changing  a  government's  mind  if 
you're  just  showing  up  in  a  suit  and  tie  every  couple  of  months  to 
give  a  position  paper,"  says  Scrivener,  who  explains  that,  through  the 
mobilization  process,  "you're  actually  forced  to  take  [issues]  back  to 
your  membership.  It  allows  and  empowers  the  average  person  who's 
on  campus  to  get  involved  in  a  campaign."  This,  says  Scrivener,  is 
the  fundamental  advantage  of  the  CFS  approach,  and,  by  association, 
OUSA's  major  flaw. 

When  asked  for  a  response  to  this  criticism,  current  OUSA  presi- 
dent Trevor  Mayoh  is  unflinchingly  frank.  "1  think  in  certain  ways  [the 
criticism]  is  fair,  to  be  perfectly  honest.  I  am  the  chief  advocate  and 
representative  of  the  organization.  1  am  a  student.  But  I  don't  spend 
my  entire  year  on  campuses  meeting  with  students  and  telling  them 
about  the  issues.  I  don't.  To  be  perfectly  honest,  I  don't  think  it's  the 
best  use  of  anybody's  time."  Mayoh  explains  that  OUSA  gets  its  direc- 
tion from  its  steering  committee.  The  committee  members  are  then 
charged  with  the  task  of  "empowering,  advocating,  informing,  and 
soliciting  information  from  fellow  students."  As  Mayoh  puts  it,  "We 
get  our  direction  from  students.  Our  steering  committee  members, 
not  the  organization,  are  charged  with  empowering,  advocating,  in- 
forming, and  soliciting  information  from  students.  The  organization 
is  then  charged  with  taking  up  [the  students']  direction  and  what 
[the  students]  want  to  see,  and  then  putting  that  in  operation." 

Despite  differences  in  methods  and  rhetoric,  it  is  difficult  to  pin- 
point a  strong  divergence  between  OUSA's  goals  and  those  of  the 
CFS.  Says  Shelley  Melanson:  "1  think  that  fundamentally,  all  students 
want  to  see  a  high  quality,  properly  publicly  funded  post-secondary 
education  system,  and  1  think  that  it's  in  the  best  interest  of  students 
to  work  collectively  together  to  win  those  goals." 

Mayoh  concurs.  "We  definitely  do  have  different  strategies  and  I'm 
not  saying  one  is  more  right  than  the  other,  they're  just  very  different. 
We  ultimately  do  have  the  same  goal:  we're  both  advocating  for  a  bet- 
ter higher  education  system  in  the  province." 

Comparing  the  two  groups'  victories  proves  as  challenging  as  try- 
ing to  distinguish  between  their  separate  goals.  Point  by  point,  their 
official  statements  read  almost  identically.  When  asked  for  examples 
of  recent  keystone  accomplishments,  members  from  both  groups 
cited  the  2004-2006  tuition  freeze  and  the  2001  tuition  cap  as  fruits  of 
their  respective  group's  labours. 

"We  both  did  contribute  to  the  system,"  admits  Mayoh.  "1  think 
by  [the  CPS]  having  the  grassroots  model  and  getting  students  in- 
volved and  politicians  actually  being  able  to  see  that  students  care 
and  aren't  apathetic,  along  with  our  having  students  on  the  inside,  in 
Queen's  Park,  meeting  with  [politicians]  and  giving  them  actual  pol- 
icy recommendations,  is  useful."  Mayoh  concedes  that  the  methods 
of  the  CFS  and  OUSA  are  complementary  to  one  another,  "whether 
we  realize  and  like  it  or  not." 

Melanson  acknowledges  that,  ideally,  the  two  groups  would  be 
reunited  as  a  single,  cohesive  student  movement.  "1  think  that  we're 
most  effective  when  our  voices  are  united  and  we're  working  togeth- 
er. No  one's  going  to  deny  that  we've  had  difficulties  here  in  Ontario. 
No  one  will  deny  that  we've  faced  tuition  fees  increases.  But,  quite 
frankly,  in  this  province  the  student  movement  isn't  united.  Where 
we  are  united,  we've  been  able  to  win  victories  and  sustain  them  for 
a  number  of  years."  When  1  ask  Melanson  if  she  thinks  this  ever  will 
happen,  she  is  somewhat  optimistic:  "I  think  that  eventually  we  will 
see  a  united  student  movement,  but  that's  going  to  require  students 
wanting  to  come  together  and  work  through  democratic  structures 
to  provide  the  kind  of  advocacy  that  our  students  need." 

Realistically,  it  seems  as  though  this  kind  of  reunification  can  only 
occur  if  both  member  groups  are  willing  to  compromise.  At  this 
point,  however,  both  OUSA  and  the  CFS  are  strictly  abiding  by  their 
own  terms. 
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the  VARSITY  MAGAZINE 


ANARCHIST  U 


CHANDLER  LEVACK  investigates  the  Anarchist  Free  University 
and  the  concept  of  learning  for  learning's  sake 


My  growing 
ennui  with 
university  started 
conddentially 
with  the  begin- 
ning of  my  tenure 
as  Editor  In  Chief 
of  The  Varsity.  Of 
course,  I  used  to 
go  to  class,  but  I 
don't  do  that  any- 
more. I  also  used 
to  hand  in  assign- 
ments,  know  my 
T.A.s'  first  names, 
and  buy  the  course 
books  more  than  48 
hours  before  a  final 
exam.  I've  been  at  U  of 
T  for  (god,  can  it  be?)  five 
years  now,  with  one  credit 
to  go  in  a  seemingly  endless 
journey  towards  graduation. 
But  when  finishing  school  at  the 
absolute  worst  time  to  graduate  in 
recent  history,  what  does  my  degree 
mean  as  an  experience  and  of  itself? 

As  number  993863574,  a  cog  among 
60,000 — U  of  T's  looming  fear  of  individual- 
ism has  created  a  discontent  in  students  once  quali- 
fied by  novelist  David  Foster  Wallace  as  a  "stomach-level 
sadness."  Student  apathy  is  of  course  the  hot-button  on 
every  admin's  lips,  from  UTSU  execs  (welcome.  President 
Hudson),  to  registrar  talking  heads,  to  David  Naylor  him- 
self. But  what  are  we  so  damn  apathetic  about? 

"Obviously,  many  of  our  experiences  in  a  regular 
school  setting  are  experiences  of  hierarchy  and  submission 
to  authority,"  reflects  visual  artist  Luis  Jacob,  a  Semiotics 
graduate  and  founder  of  the  Anarchist  Free  University. 
"One  basic  idea  around  the  Free  University  is  that  'we  are 
all  students,  we  are  all  teachers,'  which  means  that  we  all 
have  something  to  learn  from  one  another,  and  we  each 
have  something  to  offer  to  others.  The  Free  University  runs 
according  to  anarchist  ideas  of  equality  and  mutuality,  as 
well  as  offering  courses  whose  content  deals  with  anarchist 
ideas  of  history." 

In  response  to  his  activist  work  with  both  the  Anar- 
chist Collective  in  1998  (who  met  at  an  "Active  Resistance" 
gathering  that  summer),  and  legendary  "Who's  Emma" 
bookstore  in  Kensington  Market,  Jacob  (alongside  other 
community  members)  helped  found  an  education  system  in 
which  everyone  could  teach  each  other  about  issues  of  po- 
litical agency  and  power.  Instead  of  sinking  hundreds  into 
textbooks,  and  trying  to  learn  in  Con  Hall  classes  crammed 
well  into  the  thousands,  Jacob's  university  is  free,  open  to 
the  public,  and  discussion-based,  with  no  recommended 
reading,  grades,  or  assignments.  Anyone  can  attend  a  lec- 
ture at  Anarchist  U,  with  10-week  courses  taught  by  regu- 
lar Torontonians,  as  opposed  to  tenure-track  professors. 


We've  all  heard  the  stories  about  friends  at  liberal  arts 
colleges  on  the  East  Coast,  studying  what  they  want  to  study, 
in  pass/fail  environments  with  less  pressure  than  the  average 
imdergrad  here  faces  just  by  checking  out  a  book  at  Robarts 
Library.  But  what  Jacob's  model  offers  is  an  opposition  within 
the  superstructure  itself.  He  came  out  of  U  of  T  and  created 
a  university  of  its  own  accord.  Could  AFU  be  a  model  to  re- 
structure the  experience  of  learrung  for  learning's  sake? 

At  the  Toronto  Free  Gallery  at  Bloor  and  Lansdowne, 
a  crowd  of  20  gathers  for  the  second  instalment  of  Chris- 
tian WhitaU's  course,  "Money  Is  All  Around  Us."  Making 
notes  about  the  evils  of  consumerism  on  a  laminated  calen- 
dar taped  to  the  wall,  Whitall  tries  to  facilitate  a  discussion 
about  the  nature  of  cash  as  an  economic  good.  "What  good  is 
money  except  for  doing  lines  of  cocaine  with  rolled  up  dollar 
bills?"  muses  one  greying  pupil  in  a  denim  button-up  shirt.  A 
radical  in  tattered  loafers  interrupts  to  explain  the  transition 
of  money  from  gold  to  dollars  ('"Cause  money  doesn't  have  to 
just  be  one  thing. .  .it  can  be  like,  loads  of  shit"),  but  stops  half- 
way when  he  realizes  he  can't  articulate  what  he's  thinking. 
Thirty  minutes  later  he  rudely  interrupts  another  speaker  to 
continue  his  point. 

Though  the  crowd  of  commimity  members  ranges 
from  the  baby-faced  and  shy,  to  the  elderly  and  extroverted,  I 
could've  held  the  same  sort  of  anti-capital  convo  while  patrol- 
ling a  Phish  concert.  Whitall  wants  us  to  identify  why  con- 
sumer objects  hold  power  and  status  for  capital  gain,  and  what 
it  is  about  society  that  requires  any  product  to  regulate  itself. 


but  the  class  seems 
stuck  on  the  fact 
that  inmates  use 
cigarettes  to  bar- 
ter sexual  favours 
in  the  prison  sys- 
tem. While  I'm  all 
for   learning  on 
equal  footing,  this 
lecture  represents 
the  worst  of  any 
imiversity  tutorial: 
uninformed,  non- 
sensical, and  a  waste 
of  time.  It's  like  that 
idiotic  guy  in  your 
Contemporary  Fiction 
class  took  over  yoirr  en- 
tire lecture — and  what's 
worse,  no  one's  cutting  him 
off.  Is  this  really  a  model  of 
progressive  education? 

Jacob  warns  me,  "Anar- 
chism is  based  on  participation. 
Nothing  happens  if  you  don't  get 
involved;  on  the  other  hand,  if  you 
get  deeply  involved,  it  becomes  a  deep- 
ly meaningful  thing  for  you.  This  applies 
in  a  collective  project  like  the  Free  University, 
as  it  does  in  a  regular  school  like  U  of  T." 
"My  experiences  at  U  of  T  were  fairly  normal.  But  what 
stands  out  as  most  memorable  for  me  were  those  classes 
where  my  fellow  students  and  I  organized  reading  groups  to 
help  us  get  through  the  material  we  were  studying  in  class. 
These  groups  led  to  a  much  deeper  understanding  of  what 
we  were  reading,  as  well  as  profound  friendships  with  peo- 
ple who  otherwise  would  have  been  simply  'classmates.'" 

Any  administrator  will  tell  you  that  tJ  of  T  can't  afford 
the  small  seminar  classes  that  are  liberal  arts  colleges'  bread 
and  butter.  And  if  self-directed  exploration  won't  get  you  into 
grad  school,  what's  the  point?  What  U  of  T  students  must  do 
is  learn  how  to  teach  each  other — regardless  of  CPAs,  job 
prospects,  or  professor  recommendations.  For  my  first  three 
years  of  university,  1  helped  program  free  Friday  films  as  part 
of  the  Cinema  Studies'  Course  Student  Union.  It  was  there 
that  I  got  my  real  film  education,  discussing  Hitchcockian 
shot  scales  and  the  novelty  of  Michael  Hanneke  narration 
with  my  friends.  Through  my  peers  enthusiasm  and  knowl- 
edge of  film,  I  found  myself  wanting  to  learn  more.  I  felt  in- 
volved. I  felt  committed.  And  more  importantly,  I  showed  up, 
got  involved,  and  learned — just  as  I've  done  after  two  years  of 
editing  The  Varsity. 

U  of  T  as  a  negemonic  system  doesn't  have  get  tmder 
your  skin.  We're  here  to  learn,  but  we're  also  here  for  those 
necessary  life  experiences  that  don't  qualify  imder  a  bell 
curve.  The  ideal  university  allows  for  big  dreams  and  qualita- 
tive education.  It  allows  for  space  and  rupture,  to  allow  the 
individual  to  figure  the  framework  to  govern  their  own  lives, 
just  as  effectively  as  the  institution  itself. 


ILLUSTRATION  by  ANDREA  YEOMANS 
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By  ALIXANDRA  GOULD 


"I 


think  other  schools  are  laughing  at  us,"  says 
fourth-year  political  science  student  Chris 
Berube.  No,  ne's  not  talking  about  our  foot- 
ball team,  on-campus  food,  or  even  our  lack  of 
school  spirit.  He's  referring  to  the  University  of  Toronto's 
institutional  apathy  toward  the  climate  crisis.  Universities 
in  Canada  and  abroad  are  taking  on  the  challenge,  yet  U 
of  T  has  yet  to  act.  And  it's  no  laughing  matter. 

As  the  largest  post-secondary  institution  in  Canada, 
U  of  T  has  a  key  role  to  play  in  the  greatest  challenge  fac- 
ing our  world.  Yet  our  institutional  commitments  have 
been  paltry,  alongside  with  our  reputation  as  a  leading 
educational  and  research  facility.  The  message  is  clear: 
Simcoe  Hall  just  doesn't  care. 

What  the  powers  at  be  fail  to  realize,  however,  is  that 
students  do. 

The  student  environmental  movement  at  U  of  T  has 
boomed  in  recent  years.  Individual  students  alongside 
the  UTSU  Sustainability  Commission,  Students  Against 
Qimate  Change,  the  Toronto  Undergraduate  Geography 
Society,  the  Forestry  Undergrad  Society,  and  the  Environ- 
ment Student  Union  are  demanding  a  sustainable  uruver- 
sity. 

Joanna  Dafoe,  an  undergraduate  active  within  the 
Sustainability  Commission  explains  this  explosion  in 
interest:  "We  see  this  movement  coming  together  on 
campus  because  students  fundamentally  care  about  the 
world  we  are  going  to  inherit.  Naturally,  this  movement  is 
taking  place  within  the  university  because  of  how  much 
potential  schools  have  for  discovery,  innovation,  and 
leadership." 

These  groups  are  working  on  a  number  of  initiatives, 
starting  with  greenhouse  gas  reduction.  According  to 
current  estimates,  campus  buildings  (not  including  the 
federated  colleges)  generated  144,000  tonnes  of  C02  in 


2007-2008.  Waste  disposal  produced  3,000  tonnes  in  2006- 
2007,  and  transportation  (the  staff,  faculty  and  student 
commute)  accounted  for  17,000  tonnes  in  2006. 

Students  can  help  reduce  U  of  T's  footprint  by  turn- 
ing down  the  thermostat  in  their  dorms,  eating  food  that 
doesn't  require  large  carbon  emissions  to  produce  or 
transport,  and  by  walking  or  taking  the  TTC  to  school 
every  day.  But  individual  actions  are  simply  not  enough. 
For  effective  reduction,  there  needs  to  be  an  institutional 
commitment. 

According  to  Charlotte  Lin,  president  of  the  Toronto 
Undergraduate  Geography  Society  at  U  of  T,  "To  have 
emissions-reductions  targets  would  require  massive  in- 
vestments and  changes,  because  emissions  touch  on  ev- 
ery single  operation  of  the  imiversity." 

The  Sustainability  Commission  has  is  pushing 
Simcoe  Hall  to  adopt  the  President's  Climate  Initiative. 
University  presidents  who  sign  the  PCI  commit  to  devel- 
oping a  Climate  Action  Plan,  which  includes  creating  a 
planning  committee,  taking  inventory  of  greenhouse  gas 
emissions,  and  identifying  strategies  to  meet  reduction 
targets. 

The  initiative  began  in  the  United  States,  and  now 
has  614  signatories  there.  It  made  its  way  across  the  bor- 
der into  BC  last  year  when  Simon  Fraser,  the  University  of 
Victoria,  Royal  Roads,  Thomson  Rivers,  the  Urviversity  of 
Northern  British  Columbia,  and  UBC  banded  together  to 
sign  the  University  and  College  President's  Climate  State- 
ment of  Action  on  March  13,  2008.  Carlton  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Ottawa  are  also  on  the  brink  of  a  signature. 

"If  a  really  big  school  can  sign  onto  something  like 
this,  it  sends  a  message  to  political  leaders  that  are  fail- 
ing to  do  the  same  thing  on  the  international  stage,"  says 
Dafoe. 

If  the  PCI  were  adopted,  there  are  several  ways  U  of  T 


could  reduce  its  footprint.  Creating  energy-efficient  facili- 
ties should  be  the  top  priority,  says  geography  professor 
Danny  Harvey,  but  it's  not.  "We  could  have  started  from 
the  premise  that  every  new  building  going  up  uses  half 
the  energy.  That's  the  minimum,  but  we  don't  do  that." 
Harvey  argues  that  new  buildings  can  use  two-thirds 
less  energy  they  would  otherwise  don't  cost  more  in  con- 
struction, but  they  require  creative  design  and,  of  course, 
a  willing  client. 

What  about  existing  structures?  After  all,  U  of  T  is 
home  to  some  of  the  oldest  buildings  in  the  city.  Thi^  is 
where  retrofitting — ^which  can  reduce  emissions  by  as 
much  as  90  per  cent — comes  in. 

The  initial  financial  investment  for  retrofitting  is 
high,  but  saves  money  on  hydro  and  gas  bills  over  the 
long  term. 

U  of  T  went  through  its  construction  boom  in  the 
1960s  when  the  need  for  new  buildings  to  accommodate 
the  baby  boom  was  high.  The  result  was  Northrop  Frye, 
the  Medical  Science  Building,  and  most  of  the  concrete 
jungle  west  of  St.  George.  These  buildings  shackled  U  of 
T  to  decades  of  high-energy  dependency.  But  there's  no 
need  to  spend  millions  on  erectmg  new  structures  on  an 
already  crowded  campus. 

As  for  updating  buildings  to  have  the  most  energy 
efficient  technology,  we  have  a  lot  of  catching  up  to  do. 
For  schools  on  the  leading  edge  of  envirormiental  reform, 
efforts  began  well  before  the  PCI.  UBC  has  been  Canada's 
leader  in  emission  reduction  since  1997,  when  it  became 
the  first  Canadian  post-secondary  institution  to  adopt  a 
sustainable  development  policy.  Since  then,  the  UBC  Sus- 
tainability Office  has  developed  a  nxmiber  of  programs 
aimed  at  reducing  the  school's  footprint. 

UBC's  ECOtrek  program  allows  for  major  upgrades  to 
existing  campus  facilities,  rather  than  depleting  resources 
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and  valued  green  space  to  build  new  structures.  By  doing 
so,  UBC  has  reduced  its  emissions  by  8,000  tonnes  a  year, 
saving  $2.6  million  in  utility  costs.  It  will  take  less  than 
15  years  for  the  school  to  make  up  its  initial  $35-million 
investment. 

Meanwhile,  the  UBC  TREK  program  is  dedicated  to 
improving  transportation  options  by  promoting  transit, 
carpooling,  walking,  and  cycling.  The  result  has  been  a 
185  per  cent  increase  in  transit  ridership,  a  13  per  cent  re- 
duction in  vehicle  use,  and  a  4.8  per  cent  reduction  of  sin- 
gle occupancy  vehicle  use — despite  a  22  per  cent  growth 
in  student  enrollment. 

U  of  T  commuters,  cover  your  ears  for  this  part: 
the  TREK  program  also  includes  a  UPass  providing 
students  with  universal  and  comprehensive  access  to 
Vancouver's  transit  system  that  costs  $23.75  a  month. 
The  average  student  saves  $800  a  year  in  transportation, 
and  the  program  saves  the  atmosphere  16,000  tonnes  of 
greenhouse  gases. 

A  common  concern  is  that  our  campus  is  situated 
right  in  the  middle  of  an  urban  centre,  making  environ- 
mental reform  difficult.  We're  bound  to  the  energy  grid, 
the  waste  management  system,  urban  food  supplies,  and 
to  the  major  throughways  slicing  through  campus.  But 
this  supposed  weakness  could  actually  be  a  strength.  The 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  one  of  the  614  Ameri- 
can signatories  of  the  PCI,  is  also  located  in  an  urban  loca- 
tion, across  the  bay  from  San  Francisco.  U  of  T  could  learn 
•a  lot  from  this  model  of  urban  sustainability. 

Utilizing  the  Northern  California  waste  manage- 
ment ir\frastructure,  Berkeley  has  managed  to  divert  57 
per  cent  of  its  solid  waste  away  from  landfills.  The  per 
capita  landfill  tonnage  decreased  21  per  cent  between 
1995  and  2006. 

It  has  also  improved  its  diversion  of  organic  waste, 
increasing  the  tonnage  composted  by  over  100  per  cent 
since  2000. 

Cal  Dining,  which  provides  food  for  all  residences  at 
Berkeley,  has  made  use  of  the  environmentally  friendly 
food  resources  now  found  in  most  urban  centres.  The 
dining  bars  in  all  four  of  the  school's  cafeterias  are  en- 
tirely organic,  and  they're  working  towards  making 
one  quarter  of  all  food  purchased  from  local  suppliers. 
Almost  one-fifth  of  Cal  Dining's  total  purchases  are  sus- 
tainable in  some  capacity,  being  either  local,  organic,  fair 


trade,  or  humane.  This  meal  plan  is  cutting  greenhouse 
gases  by  reducing  the  number  of  goods  that  come  from 
far  away.  Plus,  it's  healthier. 

Like  U  of  T,  Berkeley  also  has  a  public  transit  sys- 
tem at  its  fingertips.  The  Parking  and  Transport  depart- 
ment has  worked  to  ensure  more  and  more  people  use 
it.  Since  1990,  ridership  has  more  than  doubled,  and  92 
per  cent  of  students  get  to  school  on  foot,  bicycle,  ride- 
sharing,  or  transit. 


It's  not  all  doom  and  gloom  here  in  Toronto.  Upon 
hearing  about  the  PCI,  Trinity  college  bursar  Geoff 
Seaborn  brought  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Trinity  provost, 
trustees,  and  students,  who  began  collecting  emissions 
data  specific  to  the  college.  The  Triruty  Board  of  Trust- 
ees has  approved  the  federated  college's  signing  on  to 
the  agreement,  and  Trinity  provost  Andy  Orchard's  sig- 
nature is  expected  any  day  now.  This  will  mark  the  first 
institutional  commitment  at  U  of  T 

"Institutionally,  its  the  right  thing  to  do,"  says 
Seaborn.  "We're  pushed  by  our  students  who  are  re- 
ally active  on  sustainability,  especially  in  the  last  few 
years.  And  the  commitments  are  well  on  the  way  to  be- 
ing met."  Trin  already  has  a  planning  body,  a  complete 
inventory  of  utility  consumption  and  waste  stream,  and 
is  working  on  a  transportation  plan.  Additionally,  the 
college  has  one  of  the  few  green  spaces  on  campus.  Atop 
the  St.  Hilda's  residence  is  an  ecosystem  full  of  plants 
and  animal  life.  It's  a  green  lifeline  that  also  provides 
insulation  for  the  building. 


On  another  positive  note,  there  seems  to  be  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  environmental  research  efforts 
on  campus.  The  Centre  for  Global  Change  Science,  estab- 
lished in  September  of  2005,  promotes  interdisciplinary 
research  programs  to  better  understand  and  predict  the 
global  scale  effects  of  human  society  on  the  earth's  cli- 
mate and  environment.  Lin,  who  is  part  of  the  centre,  is 
starting  a  journal  to  publish  original  research  or  review 
papers  on  global  change  science  in  an  effort  to  circulate 
ideas  and  generate  awareness. 

Then  there's  the  much  larger  Centre  for  the  Environ- 
ment. It  has  a  research  strategy  based  on  applied  environ- 
mental science,  the  environment  and  healtn,  environmen- 
tal policy  including  energy  policy,  environmental  ethics, 
and  the  environment  and  international  development. 

U  of  T's  research  and  educational  efforts  can  play  a 
big  part  in  fostering  new  technology,  policies,  and  ideas. 

It  is  U  of  T's  responsibility  to  handle  the  challenges 
of  environmental  sustainability.  Simcoe  Hall  should  de- 
mand that  more  funds  go  into  future-oriented  projects, 
instead  of  pumping  more  and  more  money  into  research 
geared  toward  the  industries  of  old.  Oil  is  going  to  run 
out  within  our  lifetime.  It  is  time  to  search  for  new  solu- 
tions. 

Robarts  may  not  sprout  seedlings  anytime  soon,  no 
matter  what  Simcoe  Hall  does.  But  signing  the  PCI  would 
be  a  symbolic  and  pragmatic  thunderbolt,  sending  a  mes- 
sage to  the  academic  and  political  community  that  U  of  T 
is  taking  steps  toward  solving  the  climate  crisis.  A  place 
that  lets  other  schools  worry  about  the  greatest  challenge 
of  our  time  is  not  a  imiversity  we  want. 


To  make  a  difference  in  the  global  fight 
against  clinnate  change,  U  of  T  needs 
a  top-down,  systenns  approach.  The 
technology  is  tlnere.  Is  it  our  reputation 
that's  falling  irreparably  behind? 
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£  y  r   ■  1  he    truth    about  stories," 
^  ^      I     Thomas  King  opens  his  2003 
■     Massey  Lecture,  "is  that's  all 
-JL    we  are." 
There  are  stories  everywhere,  not  just 
in  novels,  newspapers,  or  myths  acknowl- 
edged as  such.  Our  lives  are  made  up  of 
them,  and  the  ones  that  we  tell  ourselves 
tell  us  who  we  are,  where  we're  from,  and 
what  we're  allowed  to  do.  This  is  a  story 
about  the  date  1827  on  U  of  T  T-shirts,  when 
King's  College  was  founded,  but  really  it  is 
about  U  of  T's  philosophical  founders,  and 
why  we  never  talk  about  them. 

But  forgive  me,  I  should  begin  in  medias  res. 

"The  Task  Force  [on  University  Re- 
sources] thus  recommends  that  we  continue 
to  advocate  for  responsible  self-regulation 
of  tuition.  On  this  model,  the  University 
would  be  responsible  for  establishing  the 
appropriate  tuition  level  for  each  of  its  pro- 
grams, reflecting  more  accurately  actual 
operating  costs,  quality  of  the  experience, 
and  demand.  Included  in  the  concept  of 
self-regulation  is  an  elimination  of  the  re- 
strictions on  ancillary  fees. . ." 

This  is  taken  from  the  synthesis  report 
of  Towards  2030,  the  University  of  Toronto 
administration's  plan  for  the  next  20-odd 
years.  You  will  recognize  various  ele- 
ments of  this  story  without  me  having 
to  tell  it  to  you.  As  with  all  myths, 
the  fun  is  in  the  telling:  you  can 
pick  and  choose  various  elements 
and  combine  them  to  tell  a  whole 
new  tale.  Here  we  have  rising  fees 
to  cover  a  provincial  funding  gap. 
But  this  time,  deregulation  is  called 
self-regulation,  with  the  word  "re- 
sponsible" tacked  on. 

Here's  another  excerpt.  In 
the  period  between  now  and  2030 
the  number  of  Ontarians  aged 
18  to  24  years — in  other  words, 
of  undergraduate  age — is  ex- 
pected to  grow  substantially, 
to  as  much  as  80,000  above 
2005  levels.  The  Ontario  gov- 
ernment expects  that  at  least 
half  of  these  potential  under- 
graduates will  be  looking  for 
a  post-secondary  education  in 
Toronto. 

"The  University  of  Toronto 
is  already  working  closely  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Ontario  and  with  sister  insti- 
tutions on  regional  plans  responsive  to 
the  coming  wave  of  undergraduate  and 
graduate  students  in  the  Toronto  region. 
It  seems  clear,  however,  that  our  Universi- 
ty's most  important  contribution  to  meet- 
ing new  enrolment  pressures  will  arise 
through  proportionately  greater  growth 
in  our  graduate  and  second-entry  profes- 
sional programs,  rather  than  primarily 
from  undergraduate  expansion." 

Here  you  will  recognize  the  story  of  U 
of  T's  role  in  broader  society  as  an  elite  re- 
search institution  and  professional  school. 
This  falls  under  what  I  deem  "the  Great 
Minds  for  a  Great  Future"  cycle.  Under  the 
rubric  of  stories  that  tell  us  who  we  are,  it's 
very  interesting  how  we  assume  a  demand 
for  graduate  and  professional  programs, 
even  though  what  the  province  nighlights 
is  that  Toronto  is  where  demand  for  under- 
graduate places  will  be  highest. 

In  a  plebiscite  held  in  the  fall  of  2008  by 
the  University  of  Toronto  Students  Union, 
93  per  cent  of  the  5,398  students,  faculty, 
and  staff  voted  against  the  adoption  of 
2030.  President  Naylor  responded  that  stu- 
dents didn't  understand  what  the  plan  is 
about,  and  the  Governing  Council  ratified 
the  2030  framework  anyways. 

What  has  been  notably  lacking  from  the 
Towards  2030  discussion  is  any  reference  to 
U  of  T's  own  history.  Even  among  its  critics, 
the  current  discourse  about  the  University 
of  Toronto  maintains  that  it  is  an  elite  institu- 
tion, that  conservatism  is  our  tradition,  and 
that  we  have  not,  officially  at  least,  consid- 
ered alternate  roles  the  school  could  play  in 
society.  We  need  to  tell  ourselves  additional 

CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  28 


A  fair  university 


While  the  University  of  Toronto  was  founded  by 
progressive  ideals,  we've  forgotten  this  part  of 
our  history. 

JADE  COLBERT  looks  into  U  of  T's  past  and 
what  it  could  tell  us  about  our  present. 
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"Study-what-you-want"  Studies 

ROB  DUFFY  sheds  light  on  the  joys  and  challenges  of  interdiscplinary  programs  at  U  of  T 
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For  first-year  students  unfamiliar  with  fields  of 
study  other  than  the  old-guard  standards  (Eng- 
lish, History,  and  Political  Science),  interdisciplin- 
aiy  prograii\s  are  the  unknown  entities  of  the  course 
-r^ealendar.  They  are  in  essence,  degrees  comprised  of 
Jcourses  in  multiple  disciplines,  and  allow  students  the 
-— freedom  to  choose  a  more  unique  path  on  the  road  to 
their  vmdergraduate  degree. 

It's  often  claimed  that  U  of  T  treats  students  like 
numbers,  shuffling  us  in  and  out  of  large  programs 
I_"_lhat  make  us  feel  anonymous.  Even  worse,  these  pio- 
— grams  are  full  of  frustrating  prerequisites  and  course 
—  requirements  that  often  turn  what  should  be  an  en- 
jdghtening  academic  experience  into  a  four-year  series 
T-iaf  hurdles. 

Many  students  feel  confined  to  large  programs 
because  they  get  the  most  press,  but  the  university's 
multitude  of  interdisciplinary  programs  proves  that 
other,  more  progressive  options  exist — you  just  have  to 
ik  a  little  harder  in  the  course  calendar  to  find  them. 
In  many  cases,  students  stumble  into  interdisci- 
plinary programs  once  they  realize  that  the  specific 
courses  they^re  most  interested  in  fall  under  a  certain 
little-known  area  of  study. 


This  was  the  case  for  second-year  student  Rachel 
Lissner,  who  says  that  her  major  "was  originally  Mid- 
dle Eastern  Studies  and  Politics,  and  I  realized  that  all 
the  classes  I  was  taking  [fell  under]  Jewish  Studies.  I 
like  the  fact  that  there  are  no  strict  requirements — I 
don't  have  to  take  particular  classes  to  be  a  major  or  a 
minor.  It's  something  I'm  generally  interested  in,  and 
it's  flexible." 

The  very  nature  of  interdisciplinary  studies  im- 
plies taking  courses  across  numerous  disciplines,  and 
the  breadth  of  available  classes  is  the  primary  draw. 

"I've  switched  my  major  three  times,"  says 
fourth-year  Canadian  Studies  student  Alixandra 
Gould.  "So  I've  taken  courses  in  a  lot  of  different 
departments.  I  chose  Canadian  Studies  because  it 
would  allow  me  to  combine  courses  from  many  dis- 
ciplines. So  it's  good  for  people  like  me  who  don't 
have  a  streamlined,  very  specific  area  of  study  that 
they're  interested  in." 

Smaller  class  sizes  are  another  aspect  of  the 
programs'  appeal.  Many  of  the  classes  are  seminars 
capped  at  approximately  25  students,  so  by  the  time 
they  hit  their  upper  years,  students  can  expect  to  see 
a  number  of  familiar  faces. 


Not  only  that,  Lissner  confirms  that  the  Jewis^r 
Studies  program  offers  what  most  students  believe 
a  myth  that  only  exists  egiiljVjjpjJofessOT^  kno\^ 
their  students  by  name.  ■  '  '  ' 

"The5^ve  started  the  Centre  for  Jewish  Studies, 
and  it's  all  this  one  professor,  Hindy  Najman.  She's  ,  ,1 
amazing— she  comes  to  events,  and  she  contactsXiJ" " 
students  to  talk  about  [the  program].  And  Professor -r 
[Adam]  Cohen,  who  rims  the  art  club,  helped  me  [fijx. 
organize]  my  plans  to  study  abroad." 

Lissner  stresses  the  value  that  certain  profest"^ 
sors  can  have  when  they  dedicate  themselves  to  such 
a  specific  field  of  study,  and  such  a  small  group  of 
students.  "If  they  weren't  there,  I'd  feel  like  it  was  a 
totally  different  program,"  she  says. 

However,  given  that  they  offer  students  an  edu- 
cational experience  thafs  progressive  and  liberating, 
interdisciplinary  programs  face  unique  challenges. 
Fourth-year  student  Chloe  Richer  describes  the  dif- 
ficulties faced  by  Urban  Studies  students  when  at- 
tempting to  create  a  social  atmosphere.  "There  are 
only  150  students  in  the  program,  and  with  iSut;!^ Jr  - 
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Having  a  pedestrian-friendly  campus  means  more  than  showing  how  to  get 
from  A  to  B— though  that  would  be  a  good  start.  What  we  need  is  a  space 
that  is  open,  accessible,  and  encourages  our  intellectual  wanderings. 


By  JANE  BAG 


The  flaneur, 

as  conjured  by  the  French  poet  and  deca- 
dent Charles  Baudelaire,  is  the  consum- 
mate pedestrian,  a  perfect  idler,  and  pas- 
sionate spectator.  As  one  who  strolls  the 
streets,  drinking  in  the  city,  driven  by 
wanderlust,  and  utterly  stress-free,  the 
flaneur  sounds  like  the  exact  opposite  of 
the  50,000  students  who  bounce  purpose- 
fully from  Bloor  to  College,  from  Spadina 
to  Bay.  The  buzzing  St.  George  campus,  a 
microcosm  of  Toronto,  reflects  the  city's 
potential  and  its  challenges:  a  large  and 
diverse  population  who  know  little  about 
each  other,  keep  to  ourselves,  and  feel  lost 
outside  our  own  neighbourhoods,  should 
we  venture  out  at  all.  We  have  places  to  be 
and  papers  to  write.  We  do  not  have  time 
to,  as  Baudelaire  put  it,  "set  up  house  in 
the  middle  of  the  multitude,  amid  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  movement,  in  the  midst  of  the 
fugitive  and  the  infinite." 

Landing  at  U  of  T  is  like  going  down 
the  rabbit-hole  into  Wonderland,  if  you 
get  over  the  initial  disorientation.  The  vast 
campus  is  a  headache  to  navigate  for  new- 
comers, and  unnecessarily  so.  Recall  your 
first  days  here,  or  the  number  of  times 
puzzled  visitors  have  stopped  you  for  di- 
rections, only  to  find  you've  never  heard 
of  "79  St.  George  Street,  Part  A."  The  U  of 
T  website  does  offer  a  searchable  campus 
map,  along  with  a  map  of  where  to  find 
food,  though  at  press  time  the  wireless 
hotspot  map  is  down.  If  you  know  where 
you  nave  to  be  beforehand,  do  your  home- 
work, and  keep  your  nose  to  the  campus 
map,  you're  usually  set. 

That  kind  of  painstaking  prepara- 
tion doesn't  make  for  adventure,  or  for  a 
welcoming  atmosphere.  As  a  public  space 
within  the  city,  U  of  T  should  be  acces- 
sible to  students  and  civilians  alike.  A 
few  small  additions  can  go  a  long  way: 
posts  that  point  the  way  to  major  hubs,  as 
they  do  at  UTSC;  street  furniture  to  take 
advantage  of  wide  open  spaces;  more  big 
maps  on  street  corners;  signage  to  guide 
pedestrians  to  buildings  whose  locations 
don't  match  their  street  address. 

By  upper  year,  most  students  can  get 
from  A  to  B.  "I've  discovered  shortcuts," 
says  Rachel  Anderson,  who  has  worked  as 
a  patroller  for  three  years,  closing  build- 
ings, and  ushering  out  dawdlers.  Her 
walkabouts  have  made  the  campus  a  lot 
smaller:  "When  I  was  in  first  year,  it  was 
such  a  mission  to  get  from  Sid  Smith  to 
Vic." 

A  taller  order  is  feeling  like  you  be- 
long on  campus — all  of  campus.  We  learn 
by  going  where  we  have  to  go:  to  lectures, 
labs,  and  tutorials,  to  the  hallways  and 
classrooms  we  know.  It's  easy  to  stick  to 
paths  forged  by  necessity,  to  find  water- 
ing holes  nearby  and  to  defend  them.  The 
walls  sheltering  the  Munk  Centre  from 
the  rest  of  campus  might  be  forbidding  to 
outsiders,  but  they  provide  a  cocoon  for 
the  tight-knit  community  of  grad  students 
who  live  there.  Faculty  and  college  loung- 


es encourage  the  small-town  vibe  that 
more  intimate  universities  foster,  where 
everybody  knows  your  name. 

A  home  base,  whether  by  academic 
department  or  college  affiliation,  is  essen- 
tial to  putting  down  roots  on  campus.  But 
if  students  stop  there,  we  never  get  to  expe- 
rience the  advantages  of  a  big  school  that 
bleeds  into  downtown.  The  university,  like 
the  city  itself,  provides  space  for  people  to 
commingle,  says  Frank  Cunningham,  a 
philosophy  professor  and  a  senior  advisor 
at  U  of  T's  Cities  Centre.  "Anonymous  rec- 
reation," he  says,  "allows  people  to  spend 
time  with  others  who  aren't  necessarily 
their  family  and  friends." 

Ideally,  public  space  allows  citizens 
of  all  stripes  to  socialize  and  exchange 
ideas.  In  practice,  our  centuries-old  cam- 
pus doesn't  exactly  offer  equitable  access. 
For  students  with  a  disability,  confusion 
is  compounded.  Joeita  Gupta,  who  has  a 
visual  impairment,  says  she  has  trouble 
making  her  way  around  poorly  lit  build- 
ings, especially  when  there  is  no  Braille 
on  anything.  "Not  many  places  are  wheel- 
chair accessible — general  accessibility  is 
quite  a  problem,"  she  says,  adding  wryly, 
"it's  difficult  to  get  to  theAccessibility 
Office  at  Robarts.  It  took  me  a  couple  of 
tries." 

While  construction  shows  visible  ef- 
fort— build  more  wheelchair  ramps,  build 
a  new  student  centre — Gupta  says  the  U 
of  T  administration's  attitude  needs  fix- 
ing up,  too.  "How  campus  space  gets  to  be 
used,  and  who  pays  for  the  campus  space, 
reflects  on  the  priorities  of  the  univer- 
sity administration,"  she  says,  citing  the 
Centre  for  High  Performance  Sport,  an 
elite  training  facility  that  will  be  built  on 
Devonshire  Place,  as  an  example  of  mis- 
guided priorities.  Gupta  is  an  exec  of  the 
Association  of  Part-Time  Students,  whose 
office  will  be  demolished  to  make  way  for 
CHIPS.  "Should  the  university  be  making 
a  commitment  to  high-performance  sport 
or  its  students?"  she  asks. 

As  undergrad  enrolment  skyrockets,  U 
of  T  is  running  out  of  real  estate.  For 
students'  day-to-day  lives,  overcrowding 
has  never  been  more  apparent,  especially 
for  those  who  stick  to  their  quarters.  Cun- 
ningham, who  has  been  a  prof  here  since 
1967,  never  felt  uncomfortable  anywhere 
on  campus.  "I  could  count  on  having  a 
lot  in  common  with  people  I  ran  into," 
he  says.  "Any  two  profs  any  place  in  the 
world  are  going  to  have  an  enormous 
amount  in  common.  We  can  grouse  over 
deans  and  presidents." 

Students  also  have  something  in  com- 
mon, but  that  ensconced  feeling  can  take  a 
long  time  to  develop.  "The  first  two  years 
are  extremely  overwhelming.  You  don't 
know  where  you're  going  all  the  time  and 
almost  intimidated  to  go  anywhere  else 
but  where  you  have  to  go,"  says  Sarah  Pat- 
ton,  now  in  her  fourth  year  studying  Ge- 
ography and  Urban  Studies.  Sarah  adds 
she  wouldn't  imagine  going  to  a  library 
other  than  Robarts,  or  another  college 
cafe,  because  she  doesn't  officially  "be- 


long" there.  More  greenery  and  hangout 
areas  for  commuters,  she  says,  would  give 
her  a  greater  sense  of  belonging. 

It  helps  to  have  the  keys  to  your  own 
little  piece  of  U  of  T.  Gayathri  Nagana- 
than,  president  of  the  Tamil  Students'  As- 
sociation, spends  a  good  chunk  of  time  at 
the  club's  office  in  the  Sussex  Club  House 
at  21  Sussex  Ave.,  which  hosts  over  50  stu- 
dent groups.  Late  Wednesday  evening  last 
week,  she  and  a  dozen  others  were  holed 
up  there,  prepping  for  the  next  day's  rally. 
"The  office  is  always  accessible  even  when 
other  campus  buildings  are  closed,  and 
it's  a  welcoming  and  familiar  environ- 
ment," says  Naganathan.  "I  feel  at  home 
in  certain  parts  of  campus,  but  this  was  a 
feeling  that  I've  had  to  cultivate  over  the 
last  couple  years.  It  has  more  to  do  with 
the  people  I  spend  time  with  than  the 
space  itself." 

According  to  Cunningham,  it's  easy 
to  feel  comfortable  here,  provided  you 
have  an  at-ease  mindset.  "If  you  approach 
the  campus  like  tourists  approach  trips, 
it  will  never  become  familiar  to  you,"  he 
says.  "Public  places  are  places  where  you 
should  be  able  to  go  without  any  particu- 
lar purpose." 

Upper-year  Urban  Studies  students  I 
interviewed  also  brought  up  the  prospect 
of  places  that  don't  serve  a  direct  func- 
tion. "More  neutral  places,  in  buildings 
that  aren't  specific  to  colleges  or  faculties, 
might  encourage  more  blending,"  says 
Stephanie  Valente. 

"The  space  at  U  of  T,  because  it's  so 
busy,  is  heavily  programmed,"  Benjamin 
Sulky  adds. 

"So  much  space  is  crowded,"  Isabel 
Ritchie  chimes  in.  "The  cafeteria  feels 
busy,  people  are  moving  in  and  out  [. ..] 
What  we  need  are  generic  spaces  with 
some  sort  of  appeal  for  people,  flexible 
spaces  that  still  can  draw  people  in." 

As  for  enticing  students  to  areas  that 
aren't  "neutral,"  Ben  says,  "It's  hard  to  see 
top-down  changes.  It  comes  down  to  what 
students  do." 

Cunningham  points  to  time  as  the 
major  limiting  factor  for  belonging  at  St. 
George  Campus.  "No  matter  how  attrac- 
tive public  spaces  are  made,  you're  not  go- 
ing to  have  people  making  use  of  them  if 
they  don't  have  leisure  time."  Spare  time 
is  tough  to  come  by  for  jet-set  commuters, 
and  campus-dwellers  cite  the  rez  effect: 
life's  necessities  are  a  stone's  throw  away, 
so  there's  no  reason  to  wander,  to  poke 
into  weird  nooks  and  crannies.  But  cam- 
pus exploration  doesn't  have  to  take  hours 
on  end.  It  starts  with  something  as  small 
as  stepping  inside  a  building  you  pass  by 
every  day,  or  taking  the  long  way  to  class, 
if  you're  so  inclined.  The  street  furniture 
proposals  on  the  next  two  pages  offer  a 
few  ideas  for  the  kind  of  space  U  of  T  can 
become. 


Read  on. 
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DESIGNER'S  STATEMENT: 

WASTED  SPACE-HART  HOUSE  CIRCLE 


There  are  too  many  spaces 
on  campus  that  aren't  used 
to  their  full  potential.  Sadly, 
these  types  of  spaces  are  found 
all  over  campus.  Arbitrarily 
placed  benches  sit  unoccupied 
while  other  surfaces — grass, 
concrete,  wood,  stone — any- 
thing that  will  support  a  body, 
laptop,  and  three  or  four  text- 
books becomes  unintentional 
street  furniture. 

We  have  a  dream  to  re- 
cycle the  abundance  of  "space 
waste"  into  functional,  attrac- 
tive places  for  students  to  sit, 
study,  talk,  eat,  sleep,  procras- 
tinate— whatever  the  day  calls 
for.  With  such  a  high  concen- 
tration of  intelligent,  creative, 
and  inspired  people,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  deserves 
spaces  that  will  encourage  a 
positive  and  lively  intellectual 
and  social  community. 

While  the  university  in- 
vests millions  of  dollars  into 
grand  architectural  improve- 
ments that  often  come  at  a 
cost  to  students,  what  can  be 
done  with  minimal  resources, 
economizing  on  material  and 
money  while  capitalizing  on 
space  that  is  already  ours? 

Our  proposal  is  for  a  ne- 
glected hillside  space  on  the 
east  side  of  Hart  House  Circle, 
a  space  that  so  many  students 
pass  by  daily  and  few  ever 
touch  (except  maybe  to  throw 
their  trash  at).  We  envision  a 
long  bench,  carved  into  the 
hillside  and  recovered  with  a 
layer  of  grass.  Combining  the 
form  of  a  traditional  bench 
with  the  liberating  sensation  of 
running  your  fingers  through 
the  lawn  on  a  sunny  summer 
day,  this  will  provide  a  shady 
space  for  the  academic  and 
general  community  that  pass- 
es through  this  pubHc  space. 

We  wanted  this  piece  of 
furniture  to  be  entirely  envi- 
ronmentally friendly  and  com- 
fortable, something  out  of  the 
ordinary  but  also  evoking  the 
familiar.  The  simple  gesture  of 
reshaping  the  slope  of  this  hUl 
can  re-activate  an  underused, 
under-loved  space,  and  allow 
it  to  become  part  of  the  vibrant 
outdoor  environment  around 
Hart  House  from  which  it  is 
currently  excluded. 
—ALLISON  CRAIG  & 

SARAH  RAFSON 


This  bench  is  for  public 

Last  term,  architecture  students  in  the  ARC  313  studio  class 
were  assigned  a  project  of  designing  street  furniture  as  a  form  of 
intervention  and  communication  in  public  space— in  other  words, 
street  furniture  for  activists.  Here  we  present  two  proposals  for  the  St. 

George  campus  that  sprang  from  this  project. 


use  only 
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View  from  Street  Level 


\ 

•  Monument 

I  don't  have  any  specific  con- 
cerns with  the  current  street 
furniture  at  U  of  T,  although 
I  do  have  some  Utopian  ideas 
on  how  street  furniture  can 
change  the  way  people  interact 
with  the  campus. 

The  first  thing  that  inter- 
ested me  was  open-ended  use 
of  street  furniture.  I  personally 
find  it  less  appealing  to  use 
designed  space  or  furniture 
when  there  is  instruction  on 
how  to  properly  use  it.  If  s  al- 
ways more  fun  to  explore  and 
find  your  own  way.  I  think  if 
street  furniture  on  campus  was 
more  adaptable  and  flexible  to 
students'  needs — for  whatever 
the  occasion — it  could  instigate 
more  interaction  with  the  cam- 
pus space  and  with  each  other. 

SPERAS  was  a  concept 
developed  by  our  group,  com- 
bining "spectacle"  with  the 
term  "rasa,"  an  emotion  in  an 
audience  inspired  by  art. 

My  intent  was  to  explore 
the  role  of  street  furniture  as  a 
form  of  stage  prop  that  would 
encourage  actors  to  expand 
the  stage  space.  With  SPERAS, 
street  furniture  becomes  a 
socio-poUtical  stage  that  facili- 
tates performances  and  dances 
as  protest  on  campus. 

The  second  thing  I  was  in- 
terested in  was  everyday  stu- 
dent needs.  We  students  have 
a  very  peculiar  way  of  going 
about  our  everyday — like  how 
I  huddle  with  my  laptop  by 
the  electrical  plugs  in  a  cafe  for 
hours,  and  then  run  around 
the  campus  like  crazy  trying 
to  figure  out  the  fastest  way  to 
my  next  class.  Street  furniture 
can  use  this  "nature"  of  being  a 
student;  good  design  can  fulfill 
these  needs  and  promote  inter- 
action at  the  same  time. 

These  were  some  of  the 
thoughts  that  drove  my  studio 
project  addressing  King's  Col- 
lege Circle.  Ultimately,  I  want- 
ed to  design  street  furniture 
so  that  when  students  used  it, 
they  would  see  the  campus  in 
a  whole  new  way.  I  wanted  it 
to  be  open-ended  use  (and  the 
class  project  was  to  design  for 
student  activism)  but  I  also 
wanted  to  create  a  pause  in 
students'  daily  pattern  to  cre- 
ate more  interaction. 
— UTAKOTANEBE 


DESIGNER'S  STATEMENT: 

SPERAS -KING'S  COLLEGE  CIRCLE 
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The  rise  of  the  creative  class 


A  designated  U  of  T  Art  &  Design  District  would  give  a  shot  in 
the  arm  to  Architecture  and  Visual  Studies,  not  to  mention  put  a 
little  art  back  into  our  lives 


BySHOSHANAWASSER 


"Wi 


telcome  to  the  University 
of  Toronto!  As  we  enter,  on 
your  left,  you  will  notice  a 
7-11  and  a  computer  parts 
store.  To  your  right,  a  homeless  shelter,  a 
shady  motel,  and  an  oft-busted  drug  haven. 
We  hope  you'll  agree  that  the  intersection 
of  College  and  Spadina  provides  a  fitting 
entrance  to  Canada's  premier  research  in- 
stitution." 

When  The  Varsity  Magazine  spoke  to  stu- 
dents from  the  Fine  Arts  Student  Union, 
the  Bachelor  of  Architecture  Student  Soci- 
ety, and  the  Urban  Studies  Student  Union, 
course  unions  agreed  that  the  southwest 
comer  of  campus  could  use  a  little  pres- 
tige. Although  this  block  houses  both  the 
Fine  Arts  department  at  1  Spadina  Crescent 
and  the  Arcnitecture  &  Landscape  Design 
building  at  College  and  Huron,  the  area  is 
bleak,  unwelcoming,  and  rarely  visited  by 
students  in  other  programs. 

Rather  than  complain,  we're  putting  forth 
a  proposal:  rebrand  the  block  from  College 
and  Spadina  to  Huron  and  Russell  as  U  of 
T's  own  Art  &  Design  District.  Interdisci- 
plinary, imaginative,  and  integrative,  this 
district  would  serve  as  a  hub  of  creativity 
for  the  campus  and  the  greater  community. 

If  you  build  it,  they  will  come... 

Beginning  outdoors,  Sarah  Patton  of  UR- 
SSU  notes  the  current  lack  of  green  space, 
especially  at  the  southwest  end  of  campus. 
"Green  space  enables  students  to  study 
within  their  natural  environment,"  she 
says.  URSSU  member  Josh  Mitchell  agrees, 
citing  the  need  for  more  Jane  Jacobs-style 
"sidewalk   socializing"  and 
reasons  to  linger  outside.  Stu- 
dent art  installations  or  illu- 
minated panels  showcasing 
recent  work  could  provide 
an  incentive  to  use  outside 
spaces,  suggests  architecture 
student  Matthew  Lavoie.  "Stu- 
dent work  can  be  practical, 
though,"  adds  BAASS  presi- 
dent David  Zhai.  "We  can  de- 
sign benches  and  bike  posts 
that  are  both  interesting  and 
functional." 

The  inevitability  of  Toronto 
winters  necessitates  the  cre- 
ation of  welcoming  indoor 
spaces.  Architecture  student 
Doug  Robb  advocates  a  partic- 
ipatory communal  area  inside 
1  Spadina  or  AL&D:  "I  imag- 
ine a  caf^  space  where  people 
could  work  on  art  projects 
while  drinking  coffee,  and  a 
gallery  space  nearby  to  show 
student  work."  The  gallery  as- 
pect appeals  to  FASU  executive 
Courtney  Kurysh,  who  notes 
"a  lack  of  community  even 
within  the  department  [since] 
the  gallery  spaces  are  so  far  re- 


moved from  the  rest  of  the  building."  As  for 
a  cafe,  the  Hot  Yam,  U  of  T's  volunteer-run 
vegan  food  collective,  derives  many  partici- 
pants from  the  Fine  Arts  community.  Their 
current  location  at  the  International  Student 
Centre  is  already  far  removed  from  the  cen- 
tre of  campus,  but  a  permanent  kitchen  fa- 
cility could  be  installed  for  them  at  1  Spa- 
dina, creating  a  new  draw  for  the  district. 
After  all,  nothing  defines  a  neighbourhood 
quite  like  its  cuisine.  ■ 

...but  only  if  you  tell  them  it's  there. 

As  remarked  by  BAASS  executive  Joseph 
Villahermosa,  "[the  southwest]  section  of 
campus  is  an  area  that  people  have  no  idea 
exists.  Since  people  don't  expect  to  find  it, 
we  need  to  make  it  a  destination."  Kurysh 
concurs,  a  current  lack  of  publicity  relates 
to  the  Eel,  1  Spadina's  free  gallery  space. 
"Any  U  of  T  student  can  use  it  to  display 
their  work,"  she  explains,  "but  really,  none 
of  them  do." 

Zhai  suggests  creating  an  Art  &  Design 
District  flag  to  hang  on  lampposts  and  des- 
ignate the  area.  "They're  not  obstructive," 
he  explains,  "and  they  create  an  immediate 
visual  reference,  like  the  poles  outside  of 
Kensington  Market."  Kurysh  imagines  do- 
ing guerilla  art  attacks  and  performance  art 
on  the  main  campus  to  attract  students  to 
1  Spadina.  She  also  envisions  monthly  in- 
formal art  parties  to  introduce  students  to 
the  Eel. 

One  of  the  biggest  challenges  in  bring- 
ing U  of  T  students  to  the  Art  &  Design 
District  rests  with  the  corner  of  Russell  and 
Huron,  which  would  connect  the  district 


to  the  rest  of  campus.  "The  problem  with 
Huron,"  notes  Mitchell,  "is  that  all  you  see 
are  the  backs  of  buildings — you  feel  like 
you're  somewhere  that  you're  not  supposed 
to  be."  Fellow  URSSU  member  Matthew 
Foot  agrees,  emphasizing  the  need  for  more 
permeable  entrances:  "  I  see  this  area  as  a 
network  of  interactive  spaces,  the  primary 
nodes  being  1  Spadina  and  AL&D.  If  you 
can  make  the  other  nodes  visible  and  entic- 
ing, it  will  encourage  people  to  explore  fur- 
ther." Robb  imagines  collaborating  with  the 
Anthropology  department,  which  stands 
on  the  southeast  corner  of  the  intersection, 
in  order  to  display  art  projects  alongside  ar- 
tifacts. 

And  what's  good  for  the  students... 

As  Ryerson  president  Sheldon  Levy  noted 
in  his  March  5  address  to  prestigious  speak- 
ing forum  The  Empire  Club  of  Canada,  "the 
Ontario  [. . .]  creative  cluster  is  the  third  larg- 
est in  North  America,  after  California  and 
New  York."  An  important  priority  for  the 
Art  &  Design  District  would  be  linking  it  to 
the  rest  of  Toronto  artistic  community.  Robb 
notes  that  people  coming  from  artsy  Kens- 
ington Market  to  campus  are  bound  to  pass 
through  the  district  along  the  way.  Kurysh 
agrees  that  Art  &  Design  District  events  can 
be  effectively  advertised  through  postering, 
with  campaigns  extending  as  far  as  OCAD 
and  the  AGO.  Beverly  Street  could  be  des- 
ignated "creative  thoroughfare"  linking  the 
two  distinct  art  districts  together. 

The  connection  of  the  Art  &  Design  Dis- 
trict to  the  community  from  the  north  end 


A  method  as  simple  as  rebranding  the  area  with 
Art  &  Design  District,  says  Architecture  Student 


flags  and  signs  could  help  designate  U  of 
Society  president  David  Zhai. 


is  slightly  harder.  Currently,  Torontonians 
traveling  southbound  on  the  510  streetcar 
get  a  view  of  1  Spadina's  parking  lot  and 
caretaking  facilities.  Lavoie  suggests  "a 
structural  installation  on  the  north  side  to 
veil  the  recycling  area  and  give  the  build- 
ing greater  presence."  BAASS  executive 
Stephanie  Cheng  recommends  nighttime 
illumination,  and  a  banner  on  the  back  of 
the  building  to  make  it  more  visually  ap- 
pealing. Cheng  would  also  appreciate  bet- 
ter use  of  the  Spadina  streetcar  stops  at 
College,  Willcocks,  Harbord,  and  Sussex. 
Kurysh  says  streetcar  shelters  redesigned 
by  architecture  students  would  create  a 
greater  sense  of  belonging. 

...is  good  for  the  community. 

The  elephant  in  the  room  at  these  discus- 
sions is  the  Centre  for  Addiction  and  Men- 
tal Health  at  College  and  Spadina,  which  is 
firmly  planted  within  the  district's  bound- 
aries. Flow  could  the  presence  of  the  facil- 
ity possibly  permit  the  realization  of  an 
arts  community?  "We  could  definitely  put 
gallery  space  in  CAMH,"  says  Robb,  "and 
there's  room  for  partnerships  with  art  ther- 
apy programs." 

Luckily,  a  great  model  already  exists 
with  the  CAMH  facilities  on  Queen  West. 
For  the  last  five  years,  the  CAMH  facility 
at  Queen  and  Ossington  has  participated 
in  the  Queen  West  Art  crawl,  and  the  cen- 
tre's Workman  Arts'  program  promotes  art 
therapy  and  awareness  of  mental  health 
issues  through  such  events  as  the  Rendez- 
vous with  Madness  Film  Festival,  now  in 
its  17th  year.  Currently,  the  Queen  Street 
site  is  attempting  to  de-in- 
stitutionalize its  services  by 
mimicking  the  urban  texture 
of  the  surrounding  area.  Since 
CAMH  on  Queen  has  fully 
integrated  into  the  celebrated 
arts  community  of  the  Drake 
and  the  Gladstone,  chances 
are  that  a  partnership  for  the 
Art  &  Design  District  with  the 
CAMH  at  Spadina  and  Col- 
lege could  work  equally  well. 


We  could  all  use  a  little 
more  art  in  our  lives.  U  of  T's 
Art  &  Design  District  would 
be  a  creative  haven  for  stu- 
dents seeking  a  respite  from 
Life  Sciences  and  Engineer- 
ing, a  more  effective  place  to 
show  off  work  from  Fine  Arts 
and  Architecture,  and  a  nicer 
way  to  welcome  the  commu- 
nity to  U  of  T.  It  would  be  mu- 
tually beneficial  for  CAMH, 
connect  U  of  T  to  other  artistic 
communities  in  Toronto,  and 
above  all,  create  one  of  the 
most  dynamic,  well-designed 
spaces  on  campus. 
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alhng  for  applicants  from  St.  George,  UTM,  UTSC,  Commerce, 
Nursing,  and  Engineering!  The  Varsity  Newspaper  is  looking  for 
students  to  join  our  Board  of  Directors. 


The  Varsity  Newspaper  is  electing  applicants  to  our  Board  of 
Directors  for  2009/2010,  the  official  overseeing  body  of  the 
University  of  Toronto's  student  newspaper.  Get  involved  with 
Canada's  largest  student  newspaper  at  the  ground  level  with  direct 
consultation  with  newspaper  editors  and  staffers  about  the  direction 
of  The  Varsity.  This  is  great  preparation  for  anyone  interested  in 
publishing,  business  management,  and  shaping  the  future  of  a 
student  organization. 

Applicants  need  to  be  studying  at  the  University  of  Toronto  for  the 
2009-2010  year,  and  available  to  commit  three  to  four  hours  per 
month  for  regular  Board  meetings.  Interested  students  can  email 
croCg;thevarsity.ca  for  more  information  on  the  application  process, 
which  will  include  a  nomination  form  with  25  student  signatures. 
The  cut-off  date  is  March  27,  2009.  Elections  will  be  held  no  later 
than  Apnl  15,  2009. 
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IF  THE  V  HAP 


"I'd  create  a  couple  permanent  forest 
fire  behaviour  field  research  sites  in 
Canada's  boreal  forest  and  start 

several  experimental  burning 

programs. 

Add  wildfire  monitoring  equipment 
(infrared  cameras,  etc.), 

helicopter  time,  and  about 
a  decade's  worth  of  grad  students 
and  post-docs  and  I  think 

forest  fire  science  would  be 

in  great  shape." 

MIKE  WOTTON,  FORESTRY 


"To  extend  my  research  on  the  diversity 
and  evolutionary  history  of  tapeworms 
that  parasitize  sharks  and  rays,  I  would 
purchase  equipment  (e.g.,  microscopes, 
DNA  sequencer),  conduct  surveys  to 
reveal  marine  diversity  and  tapeworm 
life  cycles,  and  endow  undergraduate, 
graduate,  and  postdoctoral  research  at 
the  Royal  Ontario  Museum." 

CLAIRE  HEALEY, 
ECOLOGY & 

EVOLUTIONARY  BIOLOGY 
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Compiled  by 
lUustrationsby 


"The  big  dream:  Use  it  as  seed  funding 
to  attract  donors  to  build  a  new  building 
for  the  excellent  researchers  we  have 
in  the  Department  of  Cell  &  Systems 
Biology,  who  are  currently  spread  across 
two  buildings,  including  the  dated  (and 
dilapidated)  Ramsay  Wright  Building." 

MALCOLM  CAMPBELL, 
CELL  &  SYSTEMS  BIOLOGY 


"That's  easy!  I  would  use  it 
for  a  clinical  trial. 

My  dream  is  to  see  if  low 
glycemic  index  foods  would 

prevent  type  2  diabetes  and 
heart  disease — that  would 
probably  cost  more  like  $30  to  $40 

million  but  $10  million 

would  be  a  good  start!" 

TOMWOLEVER, 
NUTRITIONAL  SCIENCES 
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Like  this  magazine 
but  think  you  could 
do  it  better? 


The  Varsity  Magazine  is  looking  for 
writers,  illustrators,  and  photographers 
for  next  years  editions, 

Find  out  more 

magazine@thevarsity,Cd 


McMaster  University 

DIPLOMA  IN  OCCUPATIONAL 
HEALTH  AND  SAFETY 


The  Program  in  Occupational  Health  and  Environmental 
Medicine  offers  two  diploma  programs  designed  to  provide 
basic  instruction  in  the  principles  of  occupational  health 
and  safety.  The  full-time  program  runs  from  September  to 
November.  The  part-time  program  runs  from  September 
to  April  and  is  designed  for  students  within  commuting 
distance  from  Hamilton  wishing  to  continue  their  nonnal 
employment  while  enrolled  in  the  program.  The  part- 
time  program  is  held  one  day  per  week,  but  includes  two 
extended  periods  of  full-time  study  lasting  two  weeks. 
While  special  consideration  will  be  given  to  those  already  in 
the  occupational  health  field,  interested  individuals  without 
such  experience  may  also  be  considered.  A  relevant 
university  degree  or  equivalent  is  generally  required. 

Information  and  applications  can  be  obtained  from  our: 


website:  http://www.mcmaster.ca/pohem/ 
telephone:  Jean  Bodnar  -  905  525-9140,  Ext.  22333 
email:  bodnarj(S)mcmaster.ca. 


PAUL  RUDD 


JASON  SEGEL 


I  LOVE  YOU, 

MAN 


— i  ARE  YOU  MAN  ENOUGH  TO  SAY  IT?  > 

liiMKroiSiisKiiiieii^ 
jimiiiiiiiirinji»!iniK!MMJi.iffiisMiiiiiii 

sip  illffi  fflBOIl'WIi  lliii 
fV^ss^'awi«r  ILoveYouMan.com 


STARTS  FRIDAY  MARCH  20 


Teach  English 
Overseas 


<J)*  HUMBER 


The  Business  School 


I  earned  my 
undergraduate  degi'ee, 

now 


I  want  a 

rewarding  career 

not  just  a  job 


In  less  than  one  year,  Number 
postgraduate  programs  will  help 
you  launch  your  career  in: 

•  Financial  Planning 

•  Human  Resources 

•  International  Development 

•  International  Marketing 

•  Marketing  Management 

•  Public  Administration 

Building  on  your  university  degree, 
Humber's  postgraduate  programs  offer  a 
concentrated  curriculum,  career-focused 
courses  and  practical  field  placements. 
You'll  gain  the  real-world  experience  and 
skills  that  employers  value  most. 


Get  the  career  you  want  -  apply  now. 


business. humber.ca 


TESOL/TESL  Teacher  Training 
Certification  Courses 

•  Intensive  60-Hoar  ihrogram 

•  Classroom  Management  Techniques 

•  Detailed  Lesson  Planning 

•  ESL  Skills  Development 

•  Comprehensive  Teaching  Materials 

•  Interactive  Teaching  Practicum 

•  Internationally  Recognized  Certificate 

•  Teacher  Placement  Service 

•  Honey  Back  Guarantee  Included 

•  Thousands  of  Satisfied  Students 


OXFORD  SEMINARS 

416-924-3240/1-800  269-6719 

www.oxfordseminars.ca 


THE 


PUMP 


BETTER  RIBS 
BETTER  WINGS 
BETTER  PRICES 


Sunday  Nite  V2  Price  Nachos 
Monday  Nite  Vi  Price  Wings 
•  Tuesday  Nite  V2  Price  Pizzas 
Wednesday  Nite  V2  Price  Pastas 
'  Thursday  Nite  FreslilVlussels 
$4.25/lb  Choice  of  2  delicious  sauces 

Weekend  Bmncli  11am-3pm 


410  BLOOR  ST.  W. 

(at  Brunswick) 

416-927-7337 
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out.  We  had  a  sustainability  forum  in  January  that 
we  [put  on]  with  the  Civil  Engineers  Club.  We  had  a 
ton  of  engineers,  and  barely  any  Urban  Studies  stu- 
dents." 

Gould  suggests  that  the  very  nature  of  the  pro- 
grams' setup  forces  students  to  be  transient.  "I  don't 
really  feel  a  sense  of  a  cohesive  student  body  in  the 
program,  maybe  even  less  so  because  it's  interdisci- 
plinary and  students  can  take  courses  in  so  many  dif- 
ferent departments.  It's  not  really  a  home  of  its  own." 

The  university  has  attempted  to  provide  a  home 
by  hosting  small  interdisciplinary  programs  at  indi- 
vidual colleges,  presumably  for  administrative  pur- 
poses. The  programs  are  listed  under  a  college  in  the 
course  calendar,  which  makes  them  appear  less  ac- 
cessible, despite  the  fact  that  anyone  can  take  them. 

And  for  all  their  charms,  even  small  interdisci- 
plinary programs  can't  escape  the  maze  of  bureau- 
cracy that  terrorizes  students  into  keeping  silent 
when  faced  with  an  academic  issue. 

"There's  a  myth  among  these  smaller  programs 
that  they're  more  accessible,"  says  Gould.  "U  of  T  has 
this  reputation  for  being  this  huge  institution  where 
it's  impossible  to  talk  to  someone  in  the  Political  Sci- 
ence department  because  it's  so  huge,  and  the  belief 
is  that  smaller  programs  aren't  like  that.  I  found  that 
that's  not  actually  the  case.  I've  had  more  trouble 
reaching  people  at  the  Canadian  Studies  department 
than  any  other  department  at  U  of  T.  It's  like  there's  a 
man  behind  the  curtain.  I'd  like  to  just  walk  into  his 
office,  but  you  can't  get  to  this  person,  and  there  are 
all  these  people  in  the  way  who  prevent  you  from  do- 


ing it.  So  that's  a  little  weird— and  stressful." 

While  nearly  everyone  feels  lost  at  some  point  in 
their  undergraduate  life,  it's  much  easier  to  feel  like 
a  castaway  in  a  large  program.  At  this  age,  we're  all 
a  little  selfish,  and  the  U  of  T  you  want  is,  in  all  prob- 
ability, not  the  same  sparkling  ideal  shared  by  the 
dude  sitting  next  to  you  in  POL103. 

Interdisciplinary  programs,  while  still  very 
much  a  part  of  the  whole,  offer  students  a  progressive 
alternative  that  best  suits  individual  academic  desires. 
They're  a  rare  opportunity  to  explore  what  might  oth- 
erwise be  unavailable  options.  And  increased  choice 
is  always  something  worth  looking  into. 


Writefr^ 

Write  for  We  Varsity^. 

Contact 

recruitment@thevarsity.ca. 
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WWW.ARTS.UTORONTO.CA 

March  19/09  -  April  3/09 
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Memorial  Foundation  ^  Lecture  Serie: 


Global 


van? 

Lecture  Series  I 


Meltdown 

"A  Secular 
&  Religious 
Response" 

Thursday  March  19th  from  6pm 

to  8:30pm  (Reception  after  event) 

Multi-Faith  Centre 

569  Spadina  Ave.Toronto 

www.multifaith.utoronto.ca 

Sponsored  by  Ahmadiyya 
Muslim  Students  Association 
UofT  Secular  Alliance 
Multi-Faith  Centre 


Explaining 
Religion 

Harvey  Whitehouse 

Professor  of  Social  Antfiropology 
Head  of  the  School  of  Anthropology  & 
Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  University  of  Oxford 


Monday,  April  6,  2009 
Isabel  Bader  Theatre 

Free  Admission 


6:00  p.m. 
93  Charles  Street  West 


For  more  information,  visit  www.artsci.utoronto.ca, 
contact  events@artsci.utoronto.ca  or  call  416-946-5937. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
FACULTY  OF  ARTS  tc  SCIENCE 


Bloor  &  Dundas  Square 
Dental 


DR.  F.  FANIAN 
DR.  L.  FREUDMAN 


General  &  Cosmetic 
Dentistry 


•  Green  Shield  Canada  Student  Dental  Plan 

•  Convenient  Subway  Access 

•  Extended  Evening  and  Saturday  Appointments  available 

Tel:  416-533-2555 

2333  Dundas  Street  West,  Suite  204 

(Bloor  Subway  line,  Dundas  West  Subway  Station) 


Netu^orks  of  People^  Networlis  of  Things 

A  Preliistarlc  Look  at  Our  Contemporary  materialism 


The  Research  With  Impact 
series  presents: 

Carl  Knappett 

Walter  Graham /Homer  Thompson  Chair 
in  Aegean  Prehistory,  Department  of  Art 
University  of  Toronto 

We  live  in  a  networked  world.  But  we 
rarely  acknowledge  that  our  networked 
existence  involves  not  only  people  but 
also  things.  Archaeologist  Carl  Knappett 
argues  that  the  complex  networking  of 
people  and  things  is  nothing  new  —  it 
can  be  traced  back  more  than  5000  years. 
A  long-term  perspective  can  shed  Ught  on 
current  debates  about  object  overload. 


I  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

FACULTY  OF  ARTS  «  SCIENCE 


Thursday,  March  19,  2009 
7:00  PM 

Innis  Town  Hall 
University  of  Toronto 
2  Sussex  Avenue 

Free  admission 
with  general  seating 

For  more  information,  visit 
www.artsci.utoronto.ca 
or  caU  416-946-7950. 

The  Research  With  Impact  series  is  a  public 
fonim  showcasing  the  most  innovative  and 
relevant  thinkers  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  & 
Science  at  the  University  of  Toronto  and 
their  efforts  to  help  provide  answers  to  the 
world's  questions. 


STUDENT 


Get  an  ISIC  to  access  tens  of  thousands  of  student  discounts 
worldwide,  including  EXCLUSIVE  travel  deals  at  Travel  CUTS, 


187  College  Street 
(Between  Beverley  &  McCaul) 
416-979-2406 


niRAVELCinS 


www.traveicuts.com 
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narratives.  Canada's  foremost 
intellectual  and  author  of  2008's 
A  Fair  Country:  Telling  Truths 
About  Canada,  John  Raulston 
Saul  calls  the  deregulation  of 
tuition  at  U  of  T  "a  betrayal  of 
the  idea  introduced  by  respon- 
sible government  and  Robert 
Baldwin — a  betrayal  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto." 

King's  College  Circle  is  named 
after  an  earlier  incarnation  of 
U  of  T.  There  are  few  physical 
remains  of  the  former  institu- 
tion— the  reconfigured  obser- 
vatory that  now  houses  UTSU, 
the  elm  trees  by  Whitney  Hall 
that  were  once  part  of  a  mighty 
forest — yet  the  attitudes  that 
pervade  in  the  2030  document 
reflect  a  similar  philosophy  re- 
garding the  university's  place  in 


society  as  those  held  by  the  man 
who  negotiated  the  King's  char- 
ter, John  Strachan. 

Strachan  was  a  member  of 
the  Family  Compact,  a  small, 
powerful  clique  that  ran  Upper 
Canada  as  an  oligarchy  for  much 
of  the  early  19tn-century.  Like 
others  from  his  caste,  Strachan 
received  appointments  from  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  and  held 
an  unelected  position  on  the  leg- 
islative council  from  1820  to  1841. 
He  was  wealthy:  by  way  of  com- 
parison, the  150-acre  plot  of  land 
allotted  as  the  site  for  King's  Col- 
lege (from  College  to  Bloor,  from 
Queen's  Park  to  St.  George)  cost 
the  same  amount  as  Strachan's 
lavish  home.  It  is  widely  be- 
lieved that  Strachan's  conversion 
to  Anglicanism  was  motivated 
by  political  convenience,  though 
he  remained  a  staunch  defender 


of  the  faith.  It  was  his  stipulation 
that  all  members  of  King's  Col- 
lege be  members  of  the  Church 
of  England. 

The  courtyards  and  halls 
of  Trinity  College  still  honour 
Strachan — who  founded  the  col- 
lege as  protest  against  the  new 
U  of  T — yet  there's  nary  an  on- 
campus  remembrance  for  Robert 
Baldwin,  the  man  who  trans- 
formed Strachan's  religiously- 
controlled  elite  into  the  publicly 
controlled  civic  university. 

I  receive  most  of  my  infor- 
mation about  our  school's  King's 
College  days  while  sitting  in  the 
Flavelle  House  office  of  Profes- 
sor Martin  Friedland.  Friedland 
is  a  former  dean  of  the  law  fac- 
ulty, and  the  man  U  of  T  chose 
to  write  its  official  history,  pub- 
lished in  2002.  He  says  that  while 
the  transition  from  an  Anglican 


King's  College  to  a  secular  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  changed  the 
nature  of  the  university,  it  didn't 
have  an  immediate  effect  on  who 
taught,  ran,  or  attended  lectures 
at  the  school. 

Dennis  McKim,  a  PhD  stu- 
dent who  is  writing  his  dis- 
sertation on  the  intersection  of 
religion  and  politics  in  19th- 
century  British  North  America, 
sees  it  slightly  differently.  While 
it's  true  that  the  culture  at  the 
newly-built  University  College 
was  still  informed  by  Christian 
values,  U  of  T's  existence  rep- 
resented a  shift  away  from  the 
highly  sectarian  social  divisions 
that  had  come  before. 

Says  McKim:  "What  the  ad- 
vent of  U  of  T  eventually  rep- 
resented was  a  shift  to  a  more 
pluralistic  and  small-1  liberal 
conception  of  Canadian  soci- 


ONE  YEAR  TO  A 
GREAT  CAREER! 


ety,  in  which  people  of  different 
backgrounds  would  be  educated 
together,  and  that  there  would 
be  an  effort  to  transcend  those 
parochial,  religious,  and  ethnic 
class  differences  and  divisions." 
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BETTER  RIBS 
BETTER  WINGS 
BETTER  PRICES 


Sunday  Nite  Vz  Price  Nachos 

•  Monday  Nite  Vz  Price  Wings 

•  Tuesday  Nite  V2  Price  Pizzas 

•  Wednesday  Nite  V2  Price  Pastas 
Thursday  Nite  Frest\  Mussels 
$4.25/ib  Choice  of  2  delicious  sauces 

Weekend  Bmnch  11am-3pm 


410  BLOOR  ST.  W. 

(at  Brunswick) 

416-927-7337 


TESOL/TESL  Teacher  Training 
Certification  Courses 

Intensive  60-Honr  Program 
Classroom  Management  Techniques 
Detailed  Lesson  Planning 
ESL  Skills  Development 
Comprehensive  Teaching  Materials 
Interactive  Teaching  Practicum 
Internationally  Recognized  Certificate 
Teacher  Placement  Ser^ce 
Money  Back  Guarantee  Incloded 
Thousands  of  Satisfied  Students 


OXFORD  SEMINARS 

416-924-3240/1-800-269-6719 

www.oxfordseminars.ca 


For  more  Information  and  to  apply: 
http://oneyear.sheridaninstitute.ca 


Sheridan 
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This  was  the  same  Toronto 
where  the  Protestant  Orange 
Order  celebrated  William  of 
Orange's  victory  against  the 
Catholic  James  II  by  marching 
from  Cal?bagetown  to  smash 


LSAT  MCAT 
GMAT  GRE 

Preparation  Seminars 


•  Complete  30-Hoar  Seminars 

•  Convenient  Weekend  Scliedale 

•  Proven  Test-Taking  Strategies 

•  Experienced  Course  Instructors 

•  Comprehensive  Study  Materials 

•  Simulated  Practice  Exams 

•  Limited  CUss  Size 

•  Free  Repeat  Policy 

•  Persona]  Tutoring  Available 

•  Thousands  of  Satlsfled  Students 


"  up  a  Roman  Catholic  Corktown 
every  July  12.  U  of  T  in  its  early 
days  may  not  have  been  secu- 
lar so  much  as  non-denomina- 
tional, but  the  choice  to  educate 
people  of  radically  different 
backgrounds  in  the  context  of 
such  a  divided  society  was  a 
bold  move. 

Baldwin's  transformation 
of  the  university  came  as  part 
and  parcel  of  the  government 
he  shared  with  Louis  Hippolyte 
LaFontaine.  Baldwin  and  LaFon- 
taine  are  best  known  as  reform- 
ers who  won  "responsible  gov- 
ernment" for  Canada — a  fancy 
term  for  one  half  of  a  democracy 
in  Canada  with  a  cabinet  decid- 
ed and  controlled  by  elected  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people.  The 
other  half  is  the  franchise.  This  is 
how  John  Ralston  Saul  explains 
it  to  me. 


A  philosopher  and  essayist, 
Saul  is  considered  one  of  Cana- 
da's foremost  intellectuals  and  is 
the  co-founder  of  the  annual  La- 
Fontaine-Baldwin  Symposium, 
which  focuses  on  Canada's  de- 
mocracy and  civil  culture. 

At  a  university  so  interested 
in  "What  it  Takes  to  be  Great," 
you'd  think  we'd  celebrate  our 
connection  to  the  government  that 
Baldwin  and  LaFontaine  formed 
in  1848,  nicknamed  the  Great 
Ministry.  The  sweeping  changes 
brought  in  by  the  ministry's  re- 
forms, which  numbered  around 
150,  included  radical  changes 
in  communication,  justice,  the 
civil  service,  and  transportation. 
These  reforms  held  in  common  a 
philosophy  of  inclusiveness  and 
egalitarianism  necessary  to  cre- 
ate a  democracy  in  which  legiti- 
macy lies  with  the  citizens. 


Says  Saul  when  he  spoke 
with  me  on  the  phone,  "The 
reason  why  we  have  public  uni- 
versities in  Canada  is  because 
that  is  the  training  ground  of 
citizenry.  That  is  tne  first  and 
principal  purpose  of  public 
education." 

Education  reform — and  the 
creation  of  U  of  T,  which  be- 
came the  model  for  public  post- 
secondary  education  in  Cana- 
da— was  a  pillar  of  the  Great 
Ministry.  "So  the  creation  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  is  philo- 
sophically at  the  core  of  the 
creation  of  the  Canada  that  we 
know:  the  idea  of  an  egalitarian 
democracy  in  which  legitimacy 
lies  with  citizens,"  says  Saul. 

All  societies  have  class, 
notes  Saul,  but  that  leaves  the 
question,  "Is  your  society  going 
to  be  based  on  class,  or  is  it  go- 


ing to  be  based  on  the  principle 
of  the  legitimacy  of  the  citizen- 
ry? The  Baldwin-LaFontaine 
principle  was  legitimacy  of  the 
citizenry,  and  the  John  Strachan 
principle  was  privilege,  and 
probably  a  good  education,  but 
basically  privilege." 

I  play  devil's  advocate  for  a 
moment:  university  administra- 
tors must  feel  that  their  backs 
are  up  against  the  wall  what 
the  state  of  Ontario  provincial 
funding  for  U  of  T. 

"I'm  sure  they  do.  So  the 
question  becomes,  do  they  re- 
spond with  principle  or  by  be- 
traying the  principles  of  the 
system?" 

Principle,  tradition,  system:  as 
good  a  story  as  any  to  work  from. 


The  Schulich 

Master  of  Finance 


Pauline  Shum 

Director,  Master  of  Finance  Program 
Associate  Professor  of  Finance 


A  Must-Have  Degree"  states  the  Financial  Times  of  London. 
But  not  all  finance  degrees  are  created  equal.  The  new  Schulich  Master 
of  Finance  is  one  of  a  kind.  In  just  12  months  of  full-time  study,  you'll  become 
an  expert  in  all  areas  of  finance.  You'll  work  with  faculty  who  conduct 
cutting- edge  research  in  the  field  and  learn  from  leading  practitioners  in 
finance  and  financial  services.  As  well,  you'll  be  Exposed  to  the  broader 
governance,  legal,  regulatory  and  global  frameworks  that  impact  financial 
decision-making. 

You'll  develop  a  solid  understanding  of  the  finance  function  in  organizations 
of  all  sizes.  You'll  master  the  full  range  of  finance  functions  from  the  "buy" 
side  to  the  "sell"  side,  including  investments,  risk  management,  financial 
management,  venture  capital,  private  equity  and  more.  In  addition  to  the 
career  advantage  you'll  gain  from  the  breadth  and  depth  of  Schulich's 
Master  of  Finance,  you'll  also  profit  from  valuable  hands-on  experience  doing 
research  projects  using  various  financial  databases. 

Make  history.  Begin  this  August  and  finish  in  July,  2010.  Be  among  the 
first  to  graduate  from  this  exciting  program.  The  Schulich  Master  of  Finance 
will  open  up  career  options  ranging  from  investment  banking  and  asset 
management  to  private  equity  firms,  hedge  funds,  consulting  firms  and 
government  agencies. 


Find  out  all  that  sets  the  Schulich  Master  of  Finance  apart  from  the  competition  at  www.schulich.yorku.ca/mf 


You  can  also  attencUtfi 


Schulich  Leads  in  Ranl<ings 

The  Schulich  MBA  is  ranked  in  the  world's  top  tier  of  best  business  schools  by  The 
Wall  Street  journal  (11th  in  the  world  in  "Top  International  Schools"  ranking); 
The  Econom/sf-  Economist  Intelligence  Unit  (15th  in  the  world);  Forbes  (Ath  best 
non-US  school);  The  Aspen  Institute,  a  US  think  tank  (3rd  in  the  world  in  Social 
and  Environmental  Stewardship);  and  Expansion  (21st  in  the  world)  in  their  most 
recent  global  surveys.  They  also  rank  the  Schulich  MBA  #1  in  Canada. 

Keltogg's  global  network  of  Executive  MBA  programs,  including  the  Kellogg- 
Schulich  EMBA,  is  ranked  #1  in  the  world  by  The  Wall  Street  journal  in  its 
inaugural  EMBA  survey.  The  Kellogg-Schulich  EMBA  is  ranked  #1  in  Canada 
by  the  Financial  Times  of  London  in  its  most  recent  global  EMBA  survey. 


ession 


To  register,  visit 
www.schulich.yorku.ca/!n 

Toronto  (Main  Campus) 

Schulich  School  of  Business 
York  University 

Tuesday,  March  24 

Toronto  (Downtown  Campu 

Miles  S.  Nadal  Management  Centre 
Ernst  &  Young  Tower 

Wednesday,  April  8 


Schulich 

School  of  Business 

York  University 


OXFORD  SEMINARS 

416-924-3240 
1-800-269-6719 
www.oxfordseininars.ca 
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IN  THE  HART  HOUSE  2009/10  COMMITTEE 
OF  YOUR  CHOICE: 


GET 

INVOLVED 


ART  /  DEBATES  /  LITERARY  &  LIBRARY  / 
MUSIC  /  FARM  /  THEATRE  /  SOCIAL  JUSTICE  / 
ATHLETICS  /  FINANCE  /  HOUSE 

SIMPLY  FILL  OUT  AN  APPLICATION  ONLINE  AT 
WWW.HARTHOUSE.CA,  OR  IN  PERSON  AT  THE 
HUB.  ALL  U  OF  T  STUDENTS  ARE  WELCOME  TO 
APPLY! 

SUBMISSION  DEADLINE:  MAR.  20/09 

QUESTIONS?  CONm'J  LANEY.IV1ARSHALL@UT0R0NT0.CA 


^fTHEREISLIFE  OUTSIDE  THE  CLASSROOM!  FIND  IT  /  CREATE  II  1 1  1  1 1  1 1 1 II 1  1 1  B 

HART  HOUSE 

Hart  House  1  University  of  Toronto  T 

...         ^.    ,      ^                      ..^^             ^        ,                                                             West  Entrance,  TTY,  Elevator 

7  Hart  House  Circle  .  Toronto  .  ON  .  M5S  3H3  .  Canada                                 i          Accessibility  Fund  available: 
416.978.2452  .  www.harthouse.ca  .  inquiries@harthouse.ca  accessibiiity@harthouse,ca 

www.harthouse.ca 

TYNDALE 


TYNDALE 


University  College 


Bachelor  of 
Education 

Program 


'^This  program  is  comprehensive,  empowering 
and  ultimately  relevant  to  shaping  my  career  as 
a  teacher.  I  could  not  imagine  entering  any 
classroom  as  a  teacher  without  the  benefit  of 

this  program. "  — Will  Courley,  B.Ed.  (Candidate)  '09 

■  A  12-month  program  beginning  in  July  that 
prepares  teacher  candidates  for  OCT 
Membership  in  the  Primary/Junior  and  Junior/ 
Intermediate  divisions. 

■  Features  over  100  practicum  days. 

■  Limited  enrollment  of  75  students. 

For  more  information  and  to  apply: 

tyndale.ca/university/education 

(416)  218-6757  /  1-877-TYNDALE 


Final  Application 

Deadline: 
April  24,  20og 


▼ 


Toronto's  Christian  University 
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THE  TIES  THAT  BIND 

Create  your  Utopian  university  online  and  real  life  will  follow,  or  so  the  assumption  often  goes. 
But  if  a  cohesive  U  of  T  community  sounds  pie-in-the-sky,  can  a  website  really  change  that? 
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This  screenshot  from  the  OC AD's  community- 
hub  myocad.com  highlights  an  interactive 
student  experience  to  be  found  online. 


By  ANDREW  LOUIS 

I  once  had  a  dream.  Well,  I  had  many. 

I  was  a  commuting  student,  trying 
to  find  my  place  at  a  sprawling  university 
where  I  knew  nobody.  In  those  dark  days, 
I  would  find  myself  sitting  on  a  packed 
train  twice  a  day  amongst  burnt-out  mid- 
dle managers,  with  lots  of  time  to  think. 

Shouldn't  I  be  able  to  go  online,  post  a 
random  thought,  get  it  reviewed  by  peers 
in  computer  science,  learn  about  its  pos- 
sible environmental  impact  from  a  prof  in 
the  Engineering  faculty,  only  to  be  told  by 
a  grizzled  Rotman  alumnus  that  the  idea 
could  never  make  any  money? 

Wasn't  this  the  promise  of  the  Internet? 

Nobody  would  dispute  that  U  of  T  has 
an  acute  case  of  lethargy.  Our  commuting 
culture  and  lack  of  student  space  make  it 
hard  to  meet  people,  and  in  surveys  mea- 
suring campus  community  involvement, 
we  consistently  rank  near  the  bottom. 
What  people  disagree  about  is  how  to  use 
the  Internet  as  a  solution. 

In  university,  almost  anywhere  you 
go,  March  is  election  season.  Amid  prom- 
ises of  lowering  fees  and  solutions  to 
global  warming,  this  year's  U  of  T  Student 
Union  campaigns  tackled  how  online 
tools  can  be  used  to  increase  the  sense  of 
community  on  campus. 

"What  we're  about  is  promoting  com- 
munity," said  Jason  Marin  who  unsuc- 
cessfully run  against  the  "Demand  Ac- 
cess" incumbent  UTSU  slate.  For  Marin, 
an  effective  student  union  website  is  vital, 
and  he  had  plans  for  bulking  it  up  with 
relevant  information  and  community  fea- 
tures. 

The  incumbents  didn't  disagree.  San- 
dy Hudson,  who  just  won  a  second  term 
as  UTSU  president,  plans  to  make  the  site 
a  big  focus  of  next  year's  efforts.  Among 
her  plans:  creating  U  of  T  versions  of 
Wikipedia  and  Craigslist.  She  argues  that 
they  will  let  students  "find  out  more  about 
what's  going  on  and  know  a  little  more 
about  the  community." 

The  university  administration  is  also  forg- 
ing ahead  with  its  own  solutions. 

The  recently  created  Ulife  portal 
aims  to  connect  students  with  events  and 
groups  that  are  active  on  campus.  Part  of 
the  initiative  is  a  new  blog  called  UpbeaT. 
Its  mission  is  to  inspire  undergraduates  to 
"put  down  their  textbooks  now,  and  then 
and  explore  the  wider  world  of  U  of  T's  St. 
George  Campus." 

But  it's  sometimes  hard  to  get  students 
to  come  out  of  their  shells. 

"People  seem  to  be  reading  it,  but 
no  one  wants  to  comment!"  contributing 
blogger  Liesl  Anipare  admits. 

While  blogs  have  had  a  big  impact  on 
many  other  communities,  it  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  they  can  make  a  difference 
in  connecting  the  student  body  at  U  of  T. 
Facebook,  by  comparison,  is  the  jugger- 
naut that  can't  be  ignored. 

Jeffrey  Pinto-Lobo  is  an  executive  on 
the  Cinema  Studies  Student  Union,  a  group 
you  might  know  from  the  ubiquitous  "Free 
Films  on  Campus"  events.  "Facebook  has 
had  a  huge  impact  on  the  CINSSU  commu- 
nity," he  argues.  With  under  $100  spent  on 
actual  advertising  and  heavy  promotion 
on  Facebook,  the  attendance  at  the  group's 
events  has  at  least  doubled.  Pinto-Lobo  is 
especially  proud  of  the  number  of  students 
from  outside  the  Cinema  Studies  program 
who  have  been  attending. 

Facebook  has  also  impacted  residence 
communities.  "You  definitely  had  to  take 
initiative  to  visit  other  houses  or  go  drop 
by  events.  For  those  people  who  aren't 
naturally  social  and  outgoing,  this  can  be 
a  bit  difficult,"  Bianca  Filoteo,  a  recent  Uni- 
versity College  graduate  tells  me. 


Instead  of  thinking  about  technology 
as  a  way  of  creating  new  communities,  it 
seems  that  online  platforms  like  Facebook 
serve  is  as  a  catalyst,  speeding  up  the  ran- 
dom interactions  that  people  might  make 
over  time  in  real  life. 

But  when  there  is  little  community  at 
all,  do  these  tools  have  much  of  a  chance  at 
making  an  impact? 

Maybe  my  friend  was  on  to  some- 
thing when  he  complained,  "U  of  T  is  a 
lost  cause.  If  you  want  community,  go  to 
Queen's." 

Or  Laurier. 

"Our  school  is  renowned  for  our  com- 
munity spirit  and  extracurricular  involve- 
ment," says  recent  grad  Dan  Hocking.  At 
school.  Hocking  was  heavily  involved  in 
campus  politics;  he  now  does  social  me- 
dia and  online  consulting  and  likes  to  de- 
scribe himself  as  a  "fire-starter." 

He  kindly  offered  some  thoughts 
while  packing  his  bags  for  South  by  South- 
west Interactive,  a  conference  in  Austin, 
Texas  that  has  spawned  many  of  today's 
most  popular  social  sites. 

"Facebook  definitely  changed  the 
way  we  all  interacted.  It  pervaded  every- 
thing," he  tells  me.  In  the  hyper-socialized 
campus,  Facebook  amplifies  the  social- 
networking  equivalent  of  noise — some  of 
the  most  active  Facebook  groups  at  Lau- 
rier were  about  inside  jokes  and  fake  po- 
litical causes. 

Dan  tells  of  an  event  he  created  called 
"Retro  Rewind."  He  blitzed  the  social 
networks  and  the  turnout  was  huge.  He 
suspects  that  in  spite  of  the  noise,  people 
either  never  liked  it,or  moved  on  to  some- 
thing that  was  getting  more  attention. 

"It  started  with  FB,  and  died  a  really 
quiet,  sad  death." 

But  the  idea  of  Facebook  as  a  catalyst 
is  certainly  the  case  at  Laurier  too.  Dan 
describes  now  the  Laurier  science  fiction 
club  was  able  to  grow  to  the  point  where  it 
splintered  into  many  subgroups.  Facebook 
allowed  people  who  shared  the  same  in- 
terest in  the  topic  to  find  each  other. 

"I  still  suspect  that  these  people 
would've  found  their  niches;  it  just 
would've  taken  a  little  longer  for  them  to 
do  so." 

It's  clear  that  online  tools  can  accelerate 
traditional  social  interactions  but  was  my 
naive  dream  of  a  campus-wide  online 
community  ever  feasible?  When  I  men- 
tioned it  to  my  editor,  she  promptly  sug- 
gested I  check  out  myocad.com,  an  online 
forum  for  students  at  the  Ontario  College 
of  Art  and  Design. 

At  even  a  quick  glance,  it's  obvious 
that  the  site  is  for  arts  students,  by  arts 
students.  The  main  menu  is  composed  of 
a  row  of  abstract  symbols,  conventional 
typefaces  are  banished,  and  comments 
take  the  form  of  comic  book  talk  bubbles. 

Myocad.com  allows  students  to  post 
and  critique  each  other's  work,  rate  profes- 
sors, and  discuss  all  things  OCAD. 

It  seems  like  a  true  utopia-on-the-web, 
except  for  one  problem:  the  once-active  fo- 
rum nas  been  virtually  abandoned  (this  in 
spite  of  the  site's  subtitle  of  "Still  kicking"). 
The  first  post  that  I  notice  when  I  visit  the 
site  asks  people  to  share  memories  from 
"when  myocad  was  the  shit."  Various  peo- 
ple chime  in  with  their  stories. 

I  hiked  down  to  OCAD's  student  cen- 
tre on  McCaul  Street  to  get  the  scoop. 

"It's  hard  to  casually  stumble  on 
an  online  community,"  Lindsay  Denise 
tells  me.  She's  the  Finance  Director  of  the 
OCAD  Student  Union. 

Like  at  U  of  T,  most  OCAD  students 
commute  to  class.  In  addition,  a  shortage 


of  campus  space,  OCAD's  highly  special- 
ized programs,  and  intensive  workload 
make  it  difficult  to  meet  people  outside 
the  classroom.  Is  this  why  the  site  died? 

"There  has  to  be  a  really  good  rea- 
son for  people  to  be  attracted  to  an  online 
space,"  says  Denise.  When  the  people 
who  were  originally  part  of  the  commu- 
nity start  graduating,  it's  hard  to  ensure 
sustainability.  A  commenter  on  myocad. 
com  had  a  simpler  explanation:  "Facebook 
pretty  much  replaced  it." 

Another  student  union  exec,  who 
joined  OCAD  later  than  Denise,  piped  in 
that  she  had  not  even  heard  of  the  site  un- 
til recently. 

But  after  perhaps  one-too-many  of 
my  reverent  questions  about  myocad.com, 
Lindsay  interrupts  to  clarify  that  the  site's 
heyday  doesn't  represent  OCAD's  glory 
days. 

"I  think  we  have  lost  something  now 
that  it's  not  active,  but  nothing  can  re- 
place an  actual  physical  manifestation  of 
community." 

Regardless  of  whether  a  similar  platform 
could  ever  function  for  U  of  T  as  a  whole, 
many  smaller  communities  on  campus 
have  strong  online  components. 

The  Computer  Science  department 
hosts  forums  that  serve  as  discussion 
boards  for  most  undergraduate  courses. 
But  there  is  also  space  for  announcements 
and  general  discussions  where  people 
from  all  areas  of  the  department  connect. 

A  recent  conversation  on  why  there 
are  so  few  women  in  the  program  has 
pulled  in  current  students,  profs,  and 
alumni.  Many  differing  opinions  are  of- 
fered, from  the  nuanced  to  those  that  you 
could  only  ever  see  online.  "Sitting  in 
front  of  a  computer  has  a  negative  effect 
on  [girls']  skin,"  is  one  example.  BIOME 
is  another  forum,  this  one  for  life  science 
communities.  People  come  for  the  course 
notes  and  often  stay  for  the  conversations. 

But  even  on  these  forums,  most  of  the 
activity  is  dominated  by  a  small  number 
of  active  participants. 

"Only  keeners  use  BIOME,"  a  friend 
in  life  sciences  admitted  to  me.  She  just 
used  it  to  get  the  course  notes. 

Asked  whether  myocad.com  was 
an  online  platform  for  the  whole  school, 
Lindsay  Denise  replies,  "I  don't  know  if  it 
ever  was." 

Liesl  Anipare,  the  UpbeaT  blogger, 
observes  that  for  various  reasons,  many 
people  may  never  cash  in  on  the  potential 
of  online  communities. 

"If  a  person  is  busy,  they're  busy. 
They  may  have  access  to  all  the  informa- 
tion they  need  to  be  drawn  in,  but  still  be 
unable  to  actually  engage  in  it." 

University  College  veterans  have  a  se- 
cret term  describing  the  number  of  people 
who  can  be  reasonably  expected  to  get 
involved:  "the  UC  250"— or  "UC  150,"  if 
one  feels  particularly  cynical.  UC  has  over 
4,000  students. 

This  isn't  to  say  that  because  only  a  frac- 
tion of  students  get  involved,  online  com- 
munities accomplish  nothing. 

Dan  Patricio  is  a  marketing  student 
at  Ryerson  with  a  passion  for  building 
commimities.  His  site  says  that  "we  need 
to  talk"  so  I  shot  him  an  email  saying  just 
that.  The  next  day,  we  met  for  coffee. 

"I  was  a  lost  person  [when  I  started] 
university.  I  wondered  where  the  intelli- 
gent people  were." 

Over  time,  he  realized  that  instead 
of  restricting  himself  to  connecting  with 
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DAVID  MAYLOR 

University  of  T^oranto  president 

A  better  U  of  T  starts  with  a  major  increase  in  the  numbers  of  faculty 
and  staff.  That  would  enable  smaller  classes  for  undergraduates, 
and  support  growth  in  the  numbers  of  graduate  students  on  all  three 
campuses  without  straining  the  quality  of  graduate  education.  It  would 
also  facilitate  better  services  for  all  our  students,  and  a  better  quality  of 
working  life  for  all  our  employees.  Among  many  other  desiderata,  I'd 
point  quickly  to  three:  more  bursaries  rather  than  loans  for  students, 
more  study-abroad  opportunities  for  undergraduates,  and  a  higher 
proportion  of  students  living  in  residences  or  in  rental  housing  very 
close  to  our  three  campuses. 

HAJRINDER  TAKHAR 

MPP,  Mississauffa-Brindale 

Universit)'  campuses  are  essentially  gateways  to  opportunity.  They 
should  provide  an  opportunity  to  freely  share  ideas,  explore  interests, 
learn,  and  broaden  one's  outlook. 

CAROL  BAiUtrB 

CafiBteria  wttrker,  Sidney  Smith 

My  Utopia  would  have  more  smiling  faces  where  people  communicate 
with  each  other  more  often. 

ANTONINMOirGEAU 

JEFUT  (les  Etudiants  Francophones  de 
I'Universite  de  Toronto)  president 

An  ideal  university  is  transparent  in  its  academic,  financial,  and 
operational  policies.  It  is  accountable  to  not  only  its  stakeholders,  but 
also  to  the  public  good.  Most  importantly,  an  ideal  university  strives  to 
be  accessible  and  affordable.  It  also  serves  free  beer  on  Thursdays! 

CHERYL  MISAK 

Philosophy  Professor,  Provost 

That  depends  on  how  you  define  Utopia.  If  your  idea  of  Utopia  is  a  tiny 
liberal  arts  college  in  the  States  where  you  pay  $30,000  a  year,  that's 
not  us.  But  there's  another  kind  of  Utopia — one  that's  urban  and  abuzz 
with  culture.  If  we  had  more  money,  such  as  the  average  government 
funding  in  this  country,  this  university  could  actually  have  more  of  the 
fantastic  student  space,  athletics,  clubs,  and  wonderfully  intimate  learn- 
ing experiences  [students  deserve.]  U  of  T  is  never  going  to  be  the  little 
liberal  arts  college  Utopia,  we're  aiming  to  be  an  NYU  Utopia. 


Semiotics  and  Anthrttpoioffy  professor, 
Jbunder  of  the  Semiotics  program 

What  purpose  does  the  university  experience  serve?  [Institutional 
thinkers]  think  it  is  the  way  to  prepare  for  the  workforce,  training  your 
mind  to  think  in  a  more  administrative  way.  But  it  should  be  about 
expanding  the  person,  to  build  a  society  of  openness  and  understand- 
ing. It's  a  way  of  growing  your  culture,  of  communicating  knowledge, 
and  the  possibilities  of  all  you  can  know.  Administrative  thinking  can 
only  screw  that  up. 

MAMULKMNCWELL 

Philosophy  prof  essor, 

author  of  The  World  We  Want 

I  have  no  idea  [what  the  ideal  U  of  T  would  look  like.]  But  in  my  own 
small  comer  of  it,  I'd  like  to  see  less  stress  and  more  conviviality,  fewer 
paf)ers  and  more  passionate  conversation.  No  grades,  no  deadlines,  no 
committees.  I  suspect  I  dream  in  vain. 

Maybe  counter-intuitively,  [U  of  Ts]  size  [is  its  strong-suit.] 
People  always  complain  about  this,  but  1  love  it,  and  did  even  when  I 
was  an  undergraduate  here.  Intellectually  speaking,  whatever  you  want, 
it's  here.  You  can  get  lost. 


Cnwwnw  CMMVE-WHMTE 

ASSUpresident 

The  ideal  university  would  be  a  progressive  institution  that  promotes 
environmental  sustainability,  social  harmony,  academic  freedom, 
and  innovative  research,  while  breaking  down  the  financial  and  other 
socio-economic  barriers  to  post-secondary  education.  This  university 
encourages  students  to  construct  their  own  academic  degrees  in  a  true 
multi-disciplinary  fashion,  rather  than  offering  restrictive,  set  prescrip- 
tions. But  maybe  most  importantly,  this  university  is  an  inclusive  and 
diverse  community  which  belongs  to  students. 


JUDITH  DEVTSCH 

Science  fin'  Peace  president 

From  the  point  of  view  of  science  and  peace,  the  foundation  of  an  ideal 
university  would  be  based — on  the  peace  side  of  it — by  cutting  all 
university  ties  to  the  military/corporation  complex  and  by  restoring 
public  funding.  And  on  the  science  side,  by  maintaining  standards 
of  objectivity  and  thoroughness  in  all  areas  of  knowledge.  The  ideal 
university  would  be  tuition-free  to  allow  students  the  time  and  space  to 
study,  to  do  research,  and  to  discuss  ideas.  The  ideal  university  would 
challenge  the  simplistic  and  anti-intellectual  neoliberal  paradigms 
that  have  led  to  the  interrelated  environmental,  military,  and  economic 
disasters  threatening  our  existence,  with  the  informed  aim  of  offering 
carefully  researched  alternatives  for  the  future  (including  alternatives 
that  are  readily  applicable  right  at  the  university  itselO- 

LIISA  SCHOFIELD 

Volunteer  and  programming  coordinator 
at  OPIRC  fOntario  Public  niterest 
Research  Croup)  Toronto 

The  ideal  university  would  be  free  and  accessible — a  place  where 
anyone,  regardless  of  socio-economic  factors  or  immigration  status, 
could  come  and  learn  what  they  choose.  The  ideal  university  would 
see  decisions  being  made  by  students,  faculty,  and  staff  (not  overpaid 
administrators  and  corporate  donors).  The  ideal  university  would  be 
a  place  where  we  see  vigorous  debate,  and  where  students  and  the 
community  take  an  active  role  in  changing  society  for  the  better. 

ITAJMAR  MANOFF 

Undergraduate  student,  advice  columnist 
fitr  asRastudent.utoronto.ca 

"University"  and  "Utopia"  is  a  tricky  combo,  especially  since  Utopia 
bears  the  meaning  of  no-place  alongside  the  more  common  ideal 
place.  The  most  prominent  drawback  of  U  of  T  is,  of  course,  its  size, 
which  promotes  the  general  aloofness  and  seclusion  we  all  complain 
about.  This  detachment  is  what  allows  the  functional,  assembly-line 
properties  of  an  instrumental  institution  to  work  so  well.  But  hey, 
that's  what  most  of  us  are  looking  for  in  a  U  of  T  degree  anyway. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  clear  advantages  to  U  of  T's 
mammothness:  being  a  huge  school,  it  houses  an  equally  huge  and 
lusciously  diverse  population  (a  diversity  that  is  actually  an  attribute 
of  Toronto,  but  whatever).  It's  also  located  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  and 
not  in  some  secluded  college  town,  a  fact  that  along  with  the  collective 
brainpower  of  70,000  students,  could  definitely  be  used  to  build  a  bet- 
ter community.  By  creating  the  right  incentives,  1  think  it's  possible  to 
connect  more  people  to  the  city,  the  school,  and  each  other. 

Associate  professor  of  psychology 

I  wouldn't  be  in  this  position  if  it  wasn't  for  large  amounts  of  taxpayer 
funding.  University  education  is  underwritten  by  tax  payers.  I  got  a 
federally-funded  grant  to  do  my  PhD,  I  got  a  federally-funded  grant 
to  do  my  post  doc,  1  have  federal  funding  to  do  my  research  now.  1  see 
my  role  as  providing  some  sort  of  value  for  those  taxpayers.  [...]  I  kind 
of  feel  like  this  increasing  corporate  creep  is  subverting  what  I  think 
that  the  real  mission  of  an  academic  is  supposed  to  be,  and  that's 
providing  something  that's  valuable  to  average  people  and  producing 
something  that  in  a  sense,  can't  be  sold  or  something  that  should  be 
given  away.  And  given  away  isn't  even  the  right  term  for  it;  it's  not 
giving  it  away,  because  1  wouldn't  have  the  knowledge  I've  produced  if 
I  wasn't  funded  by  the  taxpayer.  So  at  an  ideal  University  of  Toronto, 
I  would  like  to  see  an  increase  of  public  funding  because  the  only  way 
to  fund  research  with  no  ideological  strings  attached  is  public  money. 
There's  too  many  dangers  that  come  from  both  the  direction  of  work 
that  people  are  going  to  take  once  corporately-funded  and  what  you 
are  allowed  to  produce  if  your  work  is  corporately-funded. 

HEATHER  CILROV 

UpheaTblogger 

The  ideal  university  would  be  a  place  with  lots  of  student  space  and 
wireless  Internet  connections  everywhere.  It's  a  waste  to  have  bright 
young  people  collected  in  one  space  if  they  aren't  going  to  talk  to  each 
other  after  class  or  consider  wreaking  havoc  together  on  the  'net. 

x,fnrvsuN 

UpbeaTblogger 

For  me,  an  ideal  university  would  probably  look  like  Walt  Disney  Worid, 
because  it's  where  all  your  dreams  come  true!  I  mean,  if  that  was  the  case, 
then  I  wouldn't  have  to  pull  an  all-nighter  tonight  for  my  test  tomorrow. 


LINDA  HUTCHEON 

English  and  Comparative 
Literature  professor,  pre-eminent 
scholar  on  postmodernism 

My  ideal  (postmodern)  university  could  easily  be  the  University  of  Toronto. 
After  all,  it  has  the  best  thing  going  for  it:  the  immense  diversity  of  its 
student  body  and  faculty — with  everyone  living  and  working  together  in 
the  most  diverse  of  cities  in  the  world.  The  postmodern  way  of  thinking 
is  not  an  exclusive  "either/or"  model,  but  rather  an  inclusive  "both/ 
and" — one  particularly  fit  for  our  current  social  and  cultural  environment 
In  intellectual  terms,  this  kind  of  thinking  requires  great  flexibility  to  keep 
up  to  the  changes  in  our  world.  This  means  that  in  my  ideal  (postmodern) 
academy,  "departments"  as  such  would  not  exist  as  fixed  and  permanent 
administrative  structures,  but  would  dissolve  and  reconfigure  every  five  to 
10  years,  in  response  to  our  changing  concepts  of  what  we  need  and  want  to 
know.  That  is,  to  the  new  and  emerging  intellectual  issues  that  challenge  us. 

Whether  we  are  in  the  sciences,  the  humanities,  the  social 
sciences  or  the  professional  faculties,  to  keep  our  edge  (and  our  head  above 
water),  we  need  to  be  able  to  address  these  issues  as  they  arise,  issues  that 
our  existing  structures  of  knowledge  might  not  necessarily  be  equipped  to 
deal  with.  It  should  not  have  taken  women's  studies,  for  example,  as  long 
as  it  did  historically  (and  not  only  in  this  university,  I  should  say)  to  become 
an  institutionalized  and  therefore  legitimated  area  of  study.  Tbrf  wars  are 
legendary  in  the  academy — and  totally  intellectually  counterproductive.  1 
say  this,  not  as  someone  who  does  interdisciplinary  work,  but  who  strongly 
believes  in  the  enabling  power  of  strong  disciplinary  training.  Nevertheless, 
our  institutions  need  to  be  more  flexible,  more  creative,  and  more 
responsive,  for  the  sake  of  both  students  and  faculty — not  to  mention  the 
world  to  which  they  contribute  and  bring  their  talents. 


DAVID  POWELL 

Undergraduate  student  advisor  and 
placement  coordinator  at  the  U ofT  Centre 
for  Environment 

The  ideal  University  of  Toronto  would  work  diligently  to  improve  the 
student  experience  to  match  the  excellence  of  its  academic  programs.  It 
would  also  vigorously  promote  the  critical  importance  of  civil  behaviour 
and  civic  responsibility  to  students,  faculty  and  staff.  As  we  live  in  a  time 
of  increasing  "me  first"  attitudes  and  actions,  which  are  so  destructive 
to  an  equitable  and  humane  social  realm.  The  university  has  a  major 
role  and  responsibility  to  Canadian  society  at  all  levels  in  this  matter. 

TODD  CORDON 

Author,  pmfessor  of  Canadian  Studies 

Democratic,  no  corporate  influence,  and  driven  by  society's  needs 
rather  than  the  market's. 

WASAHMALIH 

UTMSU president 

A  perfect  university,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  an  institution  that 
provides  an  equal  opportunity  to  all  its  students  in  obtaining  an 
education  regardless  of  financial  status,  gender,  skin  colour,  race  or 
religion,  in  an  inviting  environment. 

FARIYAWALJI 

UpbeaTblogger 

An  ideal  university,  to  me,  would  combine  the  personal,  community 
atmosphere  of  UTSC,  the  variety  and  breadth  of  St.  George,  and  the 
creativity  of  UTM.  It  would  sponsor  the  student  voice,  present  equal 
opportunity,  and  keep  fees  low.  Most  importantly,  an  ideal  university 
would  make  education  less  about  marks  and  exams,  and  more  about 
learning,  bettering  oneself,  and  becoming  a  leader. 

ALEX  KEN JEEV 

Former  Student  Representative, 
€foveming  Council 

For  the  worid's  most  dedicated  scholars,  the  ideal  university  is  a  place 
to  discover,  debate,  and  rigorously  test  ideas  and  knowledge.  For  the 
worid's  most  curious  and  ambitious  students,  it  is  a  place  to  soak  up  as 
much  as  they  can.  For  the  worid's  most  visionary,  farsighted  leaders,  it 
is  their  best  investment. 

CRISTIMA  nOLCETTI 

Assistant  library  technician,  Robarts 

The  ideal  U  of  T  would  be  very  warm  and  welcoming,  and  have  smaller 
classes  and  a  lot  more  ways  for  students  to  interact,  both  in  residence 
and  commuters.  It  would  be  a  place  that  encourages  diversity  and  a 
good  place  to  spread  ideas. 
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people  in  his  geographical  vicin- 
ity, the  power  of  the  web  allowed 
him  to  go  beyond  campus. 

He  acted  on  this  revelation, 
organizing  a  series  of  informal 
meet-ups  with  young  people 
who  snared  similar  interests. 
Virtually  all  the  promotion  has 
been  done  using  online  tools. 

Patricio  connected  me  with 
another  friend  of  his  from  Ry- 
erson,  who  also  created  a  com- 
munity beyond  the  borders  of 
campus.  Rob  Fraser  is  a  nursing 
student  and  the  founder  of  nurs- 
ingideas.ca,  a  blog  that's  quickly 
becoming  one  of  the  strongest 
voices  in  the  nursing  world. 

About  once  per  week,  Fraser 
interviews  an  experienced  prac- 
titioner, student,  or  professor 
with  questions  ranging  from 
the  philosophy  of  nursing  to 
ideas  on  how  to  reduce  a  hospi- 
tal's carbon  footprint.  He  kind- 
ly gave  up  a  precious  morning 
break  to  tell  me  his  story. 

"The  fun  part  about  build- 
ing this  community  is  that  you 


don't  have  to  rally  the  people 
that  are  geographically  close 
by,"  he  says. 

Fraser  describes  how  he  can 
track  visitors  from  as  far  away 
as  Singapore  and  Iran  who  are 
watching  his  videos.  The  result- 
ing emails  and  comments  are 
what  he  values  most. 

"Each  one  is  an  obvious 
sign  that  someone  has  been 
reached  and  compelled  to  say 
something." 

Patricio  and  Fraser  both 
agree  that  without  the  Internet, 
connecting  with  similar  people 
would  be  a  time-consuming 
and  mostly  accidental  process. 

For  Patricio,  it's  all  about 
linking  up  with  people  who  can 
rally  behind  common  values. 

"Without  barriers  to  commu- 
nication, it  doesn't  matter  program 
or  what  school  you're  from — it's 
about  building  a  tribe." 

For  those  seeking  to  build 
communities,  is  the  model  of 
going  outside  of  campus  the 
way  to  go?  Jeffrey  Pinto-Lobo 
of  the  CINSSU  argues  that  on- 


line platforms  allow  for  the 
creation  of  a  group  of  people 
who  are  passionate  about  film, 
regardless  of  whether  they  are 
students. 

"Since  our  Facebook  group 
is  one  of  the  largest  Toronto- 
based  film  groups,  we  attract 
organizations  from  around  To- 
ronto that  would  like  organize 
a  co-promotional  event." 

The  lesson  seems  to  be  that 
the  key  to  online  community 
building  is  more  about  connect- 
ing people  with  shared  values 
than  my  original  fantasy  of  an 
online  home  for  a  campus-wide 
community  that  might  not  even 
exist  in  real  life. 

Regardless,  Daniel  Patricio  ar- 
gues that  the  important  thing  is  to 
go  out  and  start  the  conversations. 

For  the  last  few  decades, 
only  the  privileged  have  had 
the  ability  to  broadcast;  the  In- 
ternet has  flipped  this  around. 

"We've  been  conditioned 
to  believe  that  our  voices  don't 
matter.  Now  we  all  have  the 
ability  to  broadcast." 
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Bachelor  of  Primary 
Education  Studies 


Undertake  your  teacher  education  in 
Ontario  with  one  of  Australia's  leading 
universities  -  Charles  Sturt  University. 

Visit  us  at  our  information  sessions  held  at  tlie  Ontario 
Campus,  860  Harrington  Court,  Burlington.  Lecturers 
and  current  students  will  be  available  to  answer  all  your 
questions  about  this  unique  study  opportunity.  Sessions  will 
be  held  on  Thursday,  February  26  and  Thursday  March  26 
from  7:00pm  until  8:30pm. 

For  more  information  about  this  program 
for  the  August  2009  intake  call  (905)  3334955 
or  visit  www.charlessturt.ca 


This  program  is  offered  under  the  written  consent  of  the  I\/Iinister  of  Training,  Colleges  and 
Universities  for  the  period  24  December  2004  to  24  December  2009.  Prospective  students 
are  responsible  for  satisfying  themselves  that  the  program  and  the  degree  will  be  appropriate 
to  their  needs  (e.g.  acceptable  to  potential  employers,  professional  licensing  bodies  or  other 
educational  institutions.) 


FRIDAY  MARCH  20 

DOORS  OPEN  9PM 

*wrist  band  policy  in  effect* 
mandatory  coat  and  bag  check 
For  more  Information  visit:  www.igbtout.com 


B  CHARJUESSr  URT 
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The  G.  Raymond  Chang  School 
of  Continuing  Education 
at  Ryerson  University 


THE  CHANG  SCHOOL 


rm:rs()n  UNIX  iRsm' 

CONTINUING  EDUCATION 


When  Learning  Leads' 


Complete  Degree-Credit  Courses  This  Spring/Summe 


The  G.  Raymond  Chang  School  of  Continuii 
Education  at  Ryerson  University  offers  1,100+ 
courses  in  Arts;  Business;  Communication 
and  Design;  Community  Services;  and 
ngineering.  Architecture,  and  Science, 
proximately  two-thirds  of  these  courses 
have  degree-credit  status.  You  can  apply 
to  your  institution  for  permission  to  study  at 
Ryerson's  Chang  School  and  use  these  credits 

the  requirements  of  your  program  of  study 


Information  Night 
Thursday  April  2,  2009 
4:30  p.m.-7:00  p.m. 
350  Victoria  Street 


With  various  scheduling  options  -  one-week  intensives;  daytime,  evening, 
and  weekend  classes;  and  online  learning  -  you'll  find  courses  that  fit  into 
your  spring/summer  plans. 


Contact  The  Chang  School  today  to  explore  your  options. 

www.ryerson.ca/ce/springahead     I     416.979.5035     I  ce@ryerson.ca 


Due  to  the  heavy  volume  of  enrollment  in  Spring/Summer  courses,  it  is  to  your 
advantage  to  enroll  as  early  as  possible.  Your  university  will  also  require 
time  for  approval  of  your  proposed  transfer  credits.  For  complete  details  and 
a  Letter  of  Permission  (LOP)*  application  form,  contact  your  academic  advisor: 


*A  Letter  of  Permission  (LOP)  enables  you  to  enroll  in  one  or  more  specific  courses  at 
another  university  without  having  to  apply  for  formal  admission  to  the  other  institution. 
Upon  completion,  these  transfer  credit  courses  may  count  towards  your  program  of  study. 


17  MARCH  2009 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  YOU  WANT 

hx(vrp/s  from  some  ojlhc  responses  we  rrerii  yy/ 
(1/  /hri  Hirsily.cd  af/rr  iir  (iskrds/udrn/s  lo  (/rscrihr  //irir  I  lopui  I  . 


"...  Honest,  professional,  and  dedicated  student  government  execs  who  work  within  their 
mandate  and  with  the  admii  " 
isn't  marred  with  corruptio 


lij^l^ion  rather  th^ag^st  it  ...At  least  one  student  eleci^  that  _  _ 

Emma,  seconaed  by  «f 


Mark  jngM 


ote  us  a  great  list  of  suggestions.  Here's  what  he  had  to  say  about  student- 
courses:  "...These  so-called  'democratic  education'  programs  have  two  main 
advantages.  One  is  that  it  provides  opportunities  for  students  to  learn  about  topics  outside 
of  the  standard  curriculum  that  faculty  may  not  have  the  expertise  or  interest  to  teach.  The 
other  is  that  it  encourages  more  students  to  take  the  drivers  seat  of  their  education,  rather 
than  being  passive  passengers,  and  that  improves  the  overall  intellectual  climate  while 
creating  the  kind  of  leaders  that  graduate  schools  and  employers  look  for. . . " 

"...I'd  like  to  see  U  of  T  loosen  Sodexo's  grip  on  food  on  our  enormous  campus.  We  tried  to  have  a  free 
BBQ  only  to  find  that  we  are  not  allowed  to  serve  food  on  campus  without  their  approval  (that  is  just 
ridiculous).  Make  an  effort  to  put  some  food  on  campus  that  ooesn't  suck..^"   ^  " 


mething  n^ds^obe  done  about  the  U  of  T  Bookstore  prices.  There's  no  reason  anyone 
^m^pj^l^spending  $120  on  ONE  single  UNDERgraduate  course...." 

"...Lack  of  communication  and  understanding  between  U  of  T  services:  there  are  so  many  departments, 
services,  workers  at  U  of  T;  you  often  find  that  U  of  T  office  workers  dont  know  much  more  than  you  do 
about  the  placement  of  things,  or  services  available.. .j^ 

"A  student  life.  Seriously,  how  can  a  commuter  get  involved  with  an5^hing  when  no  one  will 
^f^M  jjiSDDnd  to  emails  about  joining  clubs  or  when  events  aren't  advertised  to  the  wider  community 

^f^^^^^MJfjft^i^        community?)  I  feel  like  there's  so  little  opportunity  and  too  many  obstacles. 


In  my  perfect  place  people  would  come  out  to  events  just  to  support  other  members  of  the  university, 
i  not  nave  to  be  bribed  with  free  food  or  some  other 
!  team,  or  go  to  an  awareness  meeting  for  a  club  jus 
suppose  to  be  about  academics.  It's  a  lite  experience." 


and  not  have  to  be  bribed  with  free  food  or  some  other  reward.  Go  to  a  sports  event  just  to-support  # 
the  team,  or  go  to  an  awareness  meeting  for  a  club  just  to  learn  about  the  world...  Unive^tyi^^^^  ^^^^^^ 


"...In  my  Utopia  U,  the  university  would  help  clubs  find  space  and  encourage  them  to  continue  representing 
the  university  in  top  level  competitions.  They  would  nurture  the  talent  pooTpresent  and  help  stuaents  reach 
their  potential  outside  the  classroom  as  well  as  in.  My  Utopia  U  would  be  a  university  you  could  be  proud  to 
_m.tmm^m^mi,Mm  ^ --^represcnt,  not  ohc  you'rc  ashamcd  to  say you're  part  of ... ." 

"...  We  would  have  an  underground  connection  between  major  campus  buildings  (something  similar 
to  the  downtown  PATH)  that  features  restaurants,  study  spaces  and  more.  My  UtopiaU  classes  would 
be  taught  by  professors  who  are  hired  because  of  their  desire  and  ability  to  teach,  and  not  their  research 
output...  Stuaents  would  not  have  to  take  prerequisite  courses  (especially  in  first  year)  that  have 
nothing  to  do  with  their  intended  programs...  At  the  same  time,  students  should  be  given  better  liberal 
arts  educations,  and  should  all  be  taking  courses  in  ALL  disciplines..."  'mmmmmti^  m^       fWf^  M 


«f  mMvoit  us  a  fictional  account  of  a  student-run  wd[ 
"Sc^i^mes  I  feel  thankful  that  the  previous  generations  hek 


^rote  us  a  fictional  account  of  a  student-run  wopia  U  from  decades  into  the  future.  Spoiler  alert! 
I  feel  thankful  that  the  previous  generations  helped  to  change  societal  attitudes  about  education. 
...  If  it  weren't  for  them.  I'd  be  really  stressed  out  about  marks  today.  If  it  weren't  for  them,  we'd  still  be  slaves 
to  society,  forced  by  societal  attitudes  to  work  harder  and  harder  to  compete  for  increasingly  oppressive 

marks  on  our  transcripts  and  our  souls..." 
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COUTURE  CLUB 

Feeling  the  love  at  Toronto  Fashion  Week 


8 


HOW  SWEET  IT  IS 

Part  One  of  our  preview  of  the  NCAA's  Sweet  Sixteen 
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Canada  bars  Galloway 
for  Hamas  support 

British  MP  scheduled  to  speak  at  UTM, 
says  he  will  fight  ban 


George  Galloway  addresses 
assembled  volunteers  before  joining 
the  convoy  to  Gaza. 


LUKE  SAVAGE 


British  MP  George  Galloway,  due  to 
speak  at  U  of  T's  Mississauga  cam- 
pus this  month,  has  been  refused 
entry  into  Canada  following  a  ban 
imposed  on  Saturday  by  Canada's 
immigration  minister  Jason  Kenney. 
A  spokesperson  for  the  immigration 
ministry  said  the  purpose  of  the 
move  was  to  "to  protect  Canadians 
from  people  who  fund,  support,  or 
engage  in  terrorism."  Galloway  is 
a  long-time  activist  for  Palestinian 
rights  and  recently  visited  the  Gaza 
Strip  as  part  of  an  aid  convoy. 

"We  are  giving  you  now  100  ve- 
hicles and  all  of  their  contents,  and 
we  make  no  apology  for  what  1  am 
about  to  say.  We  are  giving  them  to 
the  elected  government  of  Pales- 
tine," said  Galloway  after  he  arrived 
in  Gaza.  In  addition  to  fire  trucks 
and  ambulances.  Galloway  person- 
ally gave  three  cars  and  S25  000  to 
Hamas  Prime  Minister  Ismail  Hani- 
ya.  The  Palestinian  group  Hamas  is 
considered  a  terrorist  organization 
in  Canada  and  several  other  West- 
ern countries.  The  anti-war  group 
Toronto  Coalition  to  Stop  the  War, 
which  opposes  Canadian  involve- 
ment in  Afghanistan,  had  invited 
Mr  Galloway  to  speak  at  a  UTM  con- 
ference called  "Resisting  War  from 
Gaza  to  Kandahar"  on  March  30. 
Galloway  is  also  an  outspoken  critic 


CORRECTION 

In  "Raising  the  stakes"  (Feb.  26),  TJie 
^'ars/fK  incorrectly  stated  that  the  Cana- 
dian Federation  of  Students  "is  known 
to  bus  in  members  from  other  schools 
to  campaign  at  union  elections." 

There  has  been  no  official  CFS 
motion  to  campaign  at  student  union 


of  NATO  operations  in  Afghanistan. 

Stephen  Zhou,  an  event  organizer, 
told  The  Varsity  he  was  surprised  by 
the  ban.  "They  say  he's  a  supporter 
of  terrorist  organizations;  they  don't 
care  that  Hamas  is  the  elected  gov- 
ernment of  Palestine.  If  they're  say- 
ing he's  a  security  threat,  1  don't  buy 
that  whatsoever.  We  will  explore  le- 
gal avenues  to  overturn  the  ban." 

On  Sunday,  members  of  several 
anti-war  groups  held  a  meeting  at 
the  Ryerson  University  Student  Cen- 
tre and  called  for  an  end  to  what 
they  deemed  a  "long-standing  pat- 
tern of  attacks  by  the  government 
on  free  speech." 

Responding  to  the  government's 
decision,  NDP  immigration  critic  Ol- 
ivia Chow  said  that  the  ban  perpetu- 
ates a  pattern  in  which  views  that 
contradict  those  of  the  Conservative 
government  have  been  suppressed. 
"The  minister  of  immigration  is 
becoming  the  minister  of  censor- 
ship," Chow  said.  "We  don't  have 
to  agree  with  everything  Galloway 
talks  about  but,  at  bare  minimum, 
he  should  be  allowed  to  express 
his  point  of  view  so  Canadians  can 
make  decisions  themselves." 

"If  he's  being  barred  on  free- 
speech  grounds,  that's  an  outrage," 
said  Liberal  leader  Michael  Ignatieff, 
adding,  "You  can  come  to  Canada 
and  talk  rubbish  all  day  long  as  far 
as  I'm  concerned.  If  there's  a  secu- 
rity threat,  that's  another  matter." 

Galloway  said  he  will  take  legal  ac- 
tion against  the  ban,  saying  of  Ken- 
ney, "That's  the  way  the  right-wing, 
last-ditch  dead-enders  of  Bushism 
in  Ottawa  conduct  their  business." 

The  vice-president  of  B'nai  Brith, 
one  of  Canada's  most  prominent 
Jewish  organizations  applauded  the 
ban.  "We  applaud  the  government 
for  its  explicit  recognition  that  indi- 
viduals who  glorify  terrorism,  and 
promote  hatred  be  denied  access 
into  Canada,"  Frank  Dimant  told  the 
Globe  and  Mail. 

The  ban  on  Mr  Galloway  follows 
a  similar  move  by  the  Harper  gov- 
ernment in  January  when  it  refused 
entry  to  University  of  Illinois  profes- 
sor Bill  Ayers  for  his  participation 
in  the  radical  anti-war  movement 
"The  Weather  Underground"  during 
the  1960s. 


elections  or  support  slates. 

CFS  has  been  accused  of  influencing 
student  union  elections  and  sending 
in  people  to  campaign  for  the  slates 
they  support,  but  these  allegations  are 
unproven. 

The  to^K  regrets  the  error. 


Students,  staff  blast 
proposed  changes  to 
Transitional  Year  Programme 


'When  we  blend,  who  gets  blended  out?'  said  Zanana  Akande  (right),  a  former  minister  of  education,  who  speaks  with 
head  of  Disability  Studies  Rod  Michaiko  (left)  at  a  town  hall  responding  to  Uof  T's  plans  to  synthesize  the  Transitional  Year 
Programme  with  the  Academic  Bridging  program  under  Woodsworth  College. 


SAMYA  KULLAB 

Varsity  staff 


At  a  town  hall  meeting  on  Saturday, 
faculty  and  students  criticized  U  of 
T  admin's  proposed  changes  to  the 


Transitional  Year  Programme.  TYP 
is  a  bridging  program  for  full-time  di- 
rect-entry students  who  do  not  have 
formal  academic  qualifications.  U  of  T 
is  proposing  that  it  develop  closer  ties 
with  a  bridging  program  for  part-time 


students,  housed  at  Woodsworth  Col- 
lege, and  that  a  single  office  at  Woods- 
worth  run  both  programs. 
"U  of  T  is  not  getting  rid  of  the  Tran- 

SEE'TYP'-PG3 


LIBERATORS  OR  TERRORISTS? 


STAND  BTf 
THE 


^  m 


Protestors  form  a  human  chain  at  King's  College  Circle  last  Monday,  calling  for  the  removal  of  Tamil  Tigers  from 
Canada's  list  of  terrorist  organizations. 
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No  Degree  Required  ! 

Traver  Jo**"^ 
the  World  Guarante^f 

Free  Info  Seminar  every  Monday  at  7  p.m 
#209, 101  Spadina  Avenue@Adelaide 


Globallesoixom 
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Memorial  Foundation  ^  Lecture  Series 


Religion 

Harvey  Whitehouse 

Professor  of  Social  Anthropology 
Head  of  the  School  of  Anthropology  & 
Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  University  of  Oxford 


Monday,  April  6,  2009 
Isabel  Bader  Theatre 

Free  Admission 


6:00  p.m. 
93  Charles  Street  West 


For  more  information,  visit  www.artsci.utoronto.ca, 
contact  events@artsci.utoronto.ca  or  call  416-946-5937. 


J  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

I  FACULTY  OF  ARTS  &  SCIENCE 


HUMBER 

School  of  Applied  Technology 


Make 

technology 
work  for  you. 

In  just  two  semesters  at  Number,  you  could  upgrade 
your  degree  with  a  postgraduate  certificate  in 

Wireless  Telecommunications, 
Supply  Chain  Mana^ment 
or  Project  Management. 

Apply  now  and  be  well  on  your  way  to  a  successful 
career  in  technology 


news@thevarsity.ca 


Women's  Studies  in  distress 

After  the  University  of  Guelph's  BA 
committee  decided  to  shut  down 
the  Women's  Studies  program,  fac- 
ulty and  students  are  urging  the  ! 
board  of  undergraduate  studies  | 
to  veto  that  decision.  The  board 
meets  Tuesday,  March  24. 

Three  professors  have  written 
a  letter  rallying  support  respond- 
ing to  admin's  explanation  of 
economic  woes.  "We  have  to  be 
careful  [...]  not  to  cut  things  willy- 
nilly,"  said  Janet  Wood,  a  biology 
professor  and  co-author  of  the  let- 
ter. Third-year  student  Veronica 
Majewski  told  the  Guelph  Mercury 
that  at  U  of  Guelph,  the  women's 
studies  program  is  the  only  one 
focused  on  issues  of  homophobia 
and  ableism. 

The  board  said  low-enrolment 
programs  are  being  targeted,  and 
that  women's  studies  courses  will 
remain.  Saint  Vincent  University 
may  also  cut  their  Women's  Stud- 
ies program  due  to  low  enrol- 
ment. MSVU's  faculty  union  has 
filed  a  grievance  and  students  are 
campaigning  on  Facebook. 
—SEYNA  AMEREE 

Quebec  sliells  out  $19  mil  for 
stadium  expansion 

Come  the  CPUs  2010  season,  Mon- 
treal will  have  room  for  5,000 
more  spectators  in  its  Molson 
Centre.  Newly  passed  plans  will 
expand  the  stadium's  capacity 
from  20.202  to  2,5.000. 

The  .$29..'Vmillion  exjjansion  will 
see  .$19.3  million  from  the  provin- 
cial government  and  $6  million 
from  Montreal  Alouettes  owner 


Robert  Wetenhall.  The  city  will 
chip  in  the  remaining  $4  million. 

"When  we  moved  from  the  Olym- 
pic Stadium  to  Molson  Stadium,  we 
knew  we  would  need  to  expand  in 
order  for  [the  move]  to  be  profit- 
able," said  Alouettes  spokesperson 
Louis-Phillippe  Dorais. 

With  an  economic  crisis  loom- 
ing and  Quebec's  latest  budget 
cut  of  $155  million,  many  resi- 
dents are  unhappy  that  the  prov- 
ince is  funding  the  renovation.  As 
a  member  of  the  Durocher  Village 
Association  put  it,  "Why  should 
enlarging  Molson  Stadium  take 
precedence  over  the  abominable 
state  of  our  roads,  streets,  sew- 
ers, overpasses,  and  hospitals?" 

As  for  the  stadiums  impact 
on  McGill  Univesrity,  the  addi- 
tion of  seats  will  not  likely  alter 
any  scheduled  events,  said  Drew 
Love,  athletics  director.  Although 
the  seats  will  not  directly  af- 
fect McGill,  the  opportunity  to 
host  larger  and  more  prestigious 
events  is  among  the  benefits  ex- 
pected to  emerge  from  the  recon- 
struction. 

—ANNIE  BERGERON-OLIVER 

Ryerson  students  vote  to  pay 
for  athletic  centre 

Ryerson  students  have  just  com- 
mitted to  an  extra  $126  per  year 
for  a  new  athletics  centre. 

Students  will  contribute  about 
$3  million  annually  to  the  centre's 
budget,  after  voting  on  Thursday 
in  favour  of  the  increased  fee  once 
the  facility  opens  its  doors,  tenta- 
tively scheduled  for  2012. 

Ryerson    president  Sheldon 


Levy  has  said  the  project  will  give 
Ryerson  athletic  and  rec  facilities 
comparable  to  York's  and  U  of  T's. 
"We  can't  do  anything  without 
the  student  body's  approval  and 
therefore  it  is  critically  impor- 
tant," Levy  told  the  Toronto  Star 

"That  sounds  like  a  way  of  get- 
ting a  rubber  stamp  on  it,"  said 
.foieta  Gupta,  a  VP  of  APUS  cur- 
rently running  to  represent  part- 
time  students  at  U  of  T's  Govern- 
ing Council.  "The  students  don't 
have  to  approve  anything  so  the 
university  can  go  through  with 
it,  the  students  have  to  approve 
something  if  it's  in  their  best  in- 
terests [...]  1  would  think  they 
would  be  more  willing  to  support 
housing  initiatives  and  reason- 
able food  on  campuses,"  Gupta 
added. 

U  of  T  students  are  already  pay- 
ing for  the  Varsity  Centre,  still  un- 
der construction.  Last  March,  the 
Council  On  Student  Services  ap- 
proved an  $18  fee  hike  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  construction  of  a  new 
Varsity  Stadium  and  an  elite  Cen- 
tre for  High  Performance  Sports, 
at  a  total  cost  of  $92  million.  Cur- 
rently, students  can  schedule  use 
of  the  track  and  field  area,  and, 
in  winter,  play  golf  under  the  en- 
closed bubble.  UTSU  campaigned 
heavily  in  favour  of  the  hike,  with 
APUS  and  the  GSU  in  opposition. 

Gupta  accused  the  administra- 
tion at  U  of  T  of  subverting  COSS 
process  to  justify  downloading 
more  costs  onto  students.  "They 
want  to  be  able  to  turn  around 
and  say  'we've  consulted  with  the 
students.'" 

—ANDRE  BOVEE-BEGUN 


Considering  the  recent  cose  of  George  Galloway  being  refused  entry 
to  Canada,  should  the  Canadian  government  be  judging  who  can 
come  here  based  on  his  or  her  ideology? 


PHOTOGRAPHED  AND  COMPILED  BYDAN  EPSTEIN 


4tli  year  Sexual  Diversity,  I  don't  thinl<  that 
it's  Canada's  place  to  be  malting  statements 
lil<e  that.  I  like  being  a  Canadian  because  I 
feel  like  we  are  more  impartial  to  things  like 
that  than,  say,  the  United  States.  I  would 
appreciate  more  if  this  was  a  place  for  debate. 
It  s  important  to  have  both  sides  of  the  story. 


Carmen  and  Julia 


Carmen,  Art  History,  andfulia.  History  and 
Anttiropology, 

I:  It  kind  of  strikes  me  as  opposed  to  what 

Canada  purports  to  be  about. 

C:  It's  pre-emptive  in  an  excessively  fearful 

way. 


Gradfrom  Centennial,  That's  ridiculous. 
I'm  sure  many  Canadians,  given  the  choice, 
would  help  [the  Palestinian  people]  that 
doesn't  mean  you're  necessarily  a  Hamas 
supporter.  It's  bogus  that  the  Canadian 
government  would  think  that  Galloway  is 
a  threat. 


1  Jeremy 

Emma 

Eric 

2nd  year  Peace  and  Conflict, 

1  don  t  think  selecting  people  based  on  political 
affiliation  is  the  wisest  way  to  go.  If  he  nas 
substantive  security  problems,  that's  one 
consideration,  but  if  he  just  might  say  something 
that's  impoiic,  it  seems  like  a  ridiculous  notion. 

3rd  year  Engineering  Science,  It's  a  tough 
call  tor  them.  They  should  probably  just  let 
him  in.  If  he  hasn  t  really  done  anything,  if 
he's  just  talked  about  it,  there  should  be  free 
speech. 

Medical  School,  It's  wrong  for  Canada  to 
not  let  him  in.  If  he  wasn't  part  of  the  killing 
or  fighting,  if  he  went  there  in  the  first  place 
for  humanitarian  aid,  then  let  him  in.  It's 
pretty  messed  up  that  they  didn't  let  him  in. 

AS 

humber.ca/appliedtechnology/ graduate 
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Watered-down  justice 

Oxfam  stages  mock  execution  to  raise  awareness  of  water  crisis 


DYLAN  ROBERTSON 

Associate  News  Editor 

Eighteen  students  were  shot  last  Tues- 
day in  front  of  Convocation  Hall. 

Lucy  Barker,  a  fourth-year  human 
biology  and  history  student,  held  a 
water  gun  to  a  line  of  students,  who 
stood  shoulder-to-shoulder  facing 
south. 

"Oxfam  says  a  child  dies  every  17 
seconds  from  unclean  water,  so  we 
shot  one  student  with  tap  water  every 
17  seconds,"  said  Leanne  Rasmus- 
sen,  a  third-year  international  rela- 
tions student  who  took  a  spray  for  the 
team. 

Oxfam  UT  held  a  flashmob,  a  brief, 
spontaneous  event  executed  in  public 
to  grab  public  interest  and  attention. 

The  event,  which  began  at  4  p.m. 
and  lasted  about  10  minutes,  was 
advertised  through  the  group  as 
well  as  U  of  T's  Environmental  Re- 
source Network  and  EnviroFest 
week  organizers. 

"It  was  fun  shooting  people,  but 
I'm  glad  we  got  the  message  out  to 
them,"  said  Barker.  "We  wanted  show 
students  just  how  many  people  are  af- 
fected by  dirty  water  conditions." 

As  each  student  was  gently  sprayed, 
they  collapsed  to  the  ground  while 
others  held  posters  with  facts  about 
dirty  water.  Onlookers  from  across 
King's  College  Circle  stopped  to  look 
as  they  walked  to  class. 

"It's  not  just  drinking  water,"  said 
Anda  Petro,  a  second-year  philoso- 
phy and  psychology  student.  "Clean 
water  is  needed  for  proper  Scmitation 
and  growing  food." 

According  to  Oxfam,  unclean  water 
kills  more  than  three  million  people 
every  year  and  4,000  children  die 
each  day. 

"Last  Sunday  was  World  Water 
Day  [March  22]  and  we  wanted  to 
do  something,"  said  organizer  Laura 


An  Oxfam  UT  demonstrator  gets  watered  down  as  part  of  a  flashmob  to 
draw  attention  to  water  sanitation  issues  around  the  world. 


Phelps,  a  fourth-year  political  science 
student.  "There's  so  many  issues:  ac- 
cess, privatization,  bottled  water,  it 
goes  on.  We  needed  something  stu- 
dents could  relate  to." 
The  event  was  organized  after  Ox- 


fam suggested  campuses  start  using 
flashmob  tactics  to  raise  awareness. 
Phelps  said  she  believes  this  is  the 
first  flashmob  at  U  of  T. 

"I  just  hope  it  got  people  talking; 
that's  the  real  test  at  hand." 


'TYP'- CONTINUED  FROM  P61 

sitional  Year  Program  (TYP),"  said 
university  spokesperson  Rob  Steiner. 
"  One  of  the  recommendations  asked 
if  it  would  make  sense  to  bring  the 
two  programs  closer  together,  while 
still  keeping  them  distinct  because 
they  serve  distinct  populations." 

According  to  Steiner,  the  possible 
integration  is  still  under  discussion 
and  no  formal  steps  have  been  taken. 
At  the  town  hall,  TYP  staff,  alumni, 
and  current  students  said  a  synthe- 
sis isn't  feasible  because  TYP  is  too 
different  from  the  Millie  Rotman 
Shime  Academic  Bridging  Program 
for  part-timers. 

"Putting  it  with  the  Academic  Bridg- 
ing is  very  much  like  getting  rid  of  the 
Transitional  Year  Programme.  In  the 
former  people  attend  school  part-time, 
take  one  course  for  three  months  of 
the  year.  Whereas  TYP  is  a  year-long 
program  where  support  is  provided  to 
students  and  built  into  the  program," 
said  APUS  president  Murphy  Brown. 
"Though  [the  university]  says  that  we 
are  only  discussing  possibilities,  the 
discussion  is  taking  a  very  definite 
route  without  student  consultation," 
said  Ahmed  Ahmed,  a  TYP  student. 

The  current  director  of  TYP,  Prof. 
Rhonda  Love,  has  been  meeting  with 
Woodsworth  principle  Joseph  R.  Des- 
loges  to  develop  a  proposal  for  Gov- 
erning Council  subcommittees. 

Ahmed  said  the  issue  at  stake 
is  TYP's  status  as  an  autonomous 
body.  Currently,  TYP  reports  di- 
rectly to,  and  gets  funding  from,  the 
provost,  like  a  professional  faculty. 


Under  proposed  changes,  it  would 
be  run  from  Woodsworth  College 
and  fall  under  the  Arts  and  Science 
umbrella,  with  its  budget  consigned 
to  the  faculty's  jurisdiction. 

The  TYP  community  also  voiced 
concerns  on  cuts  to  the  programme's 
operating  budget  and  lack  of  a  plan  to 
replace  retiring  faculty,  which  could 
compromise  the  program's  long-term 
health.  The  program  received  a  four 


per  cent  budget  cut  this  year. 

"For  the  University  to  recommend 
casually  that  we  lose  these  things 
after  generations  of  students  have 
successfully  have  gone  through  the 
program  is  quite  frankly  insulting. 
And  to  frame  it  in  such  a  way  that 
this  will  potentially  benefit  us  when 
people  fought  for  these  things  to  be 
implemented  in  the  first  place  is  again 
insulting,"  said  Ahmed. 
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Do  cops  belong  in 
schools? 

Teenage  activist  opposes  police  presence  in 
GTA  campuses 


HILARY  BARLOW 

Associate  News  Editor 


Ever  since  15-year-old  Jordan  Manners 
was  shot  and  killed  at  C.W.  Jefferys 
Collegiate  Institute,  escalated  scrutiny 
has  surrounded  violence  in  GTA  high 
schools.  Beginning  September  last  year, 
uniformed  police  officers  were  intro- 
duced to  high  school  campuses  across 
Toronto.  Individual  schools  can  opt  out 
of  the  measure,  and  some  have  held 
forums  with  their  communities  before 
considering  implementation. 

"Our  goal  is  to  make  our  schools 
safe,"  said  police  chief  Bill  Blair.  "We  rec- 
ognize this  can  only  be  accomplished  if 
we  develop  and  maintain  a  respectful 
and  trusting  relationship  with  all  our 
partners." 

Not  all  community  members  want  po- 
lice in  schools.  A  coalition  of  students, 
teachers,  and  parents  have  formed  to 
encourage  alternative  solutions. 

NO  COPS,  the  Newly  Organized  Co- 
alition Opposing  Police  in  Schools, 
launched  in  December  2008.  After 
C.W.  Jefferys  and  Westview  Centennial 
rejected  cops  on  their  campuses,  the 
group  is  now  concentrating  their  efforts 
on  Weston  Collegiate  Institute. 

Kabir  Joshi-Vijayan,  an  activist  and 
grade  10  student,  has  been  working  with 
NO  COPS  on  campuses  around  Toronto. 
He  is  also  one  of  the  hosts  for  Radio  Ba- 
sics on  CHRY  105.5,  which  looks  at  is- 
sues facing  working  class  communities. 

"I  think  they  already  know  that  this 
is  not  going  to  help  safety,"  said  Joshi- 
Vijayan.  "It's  being  done  just  as  another 
way  to  increase  the  harassment  and 
targeting  of  marginalized  people  in  the 
school."  He  pointed  out  that  such  poli- 
cies disproportionately  affect  youth  of 
colour,  citing  teachers'  testimony  from 


Tenth  grader  Kabir  Joshi-Vijayan  is  a 
student  activist  with  NO  COPS  and 
host  of  Radio  Basics  on  CHRY  105.5. 

an  Ontario  Human  Rights  Commission 
report  that  up  to  80  per  cent  of  expul- 
sion cases  in  Toronto  are  of  non-white 
youth.  Joshi-Vijayan  also  argued  that 
parents'  councils  often  only  benefit 
more  privileged  families,  who  are  more 
likely  to  be  able  to  participate.  He  fa- 
vours a  model  that  brings  in  more  social 
workers,  where  schools  cire  engaged 
with  communities  and  students  are  not 
criminalized. 

To  Joshi-Vijayan,  cops  in  Toronto 
high  schools  are  not  just  a  matter 
of  preventing  violence,  but  part  of  a 
wider  system  that  keeps  marginalized 
groups  marginalized.  "If  there's  a  kid 
that's  troubled,  that's  maybe  doing 
something  bad  in  school,  if  you  kick 
them  out  of  school,  that  kid  is  right 
away  in  a  situation  where  crime  is  the 
only  alternative." 


McMaster  University 

DIPLOMA  IN  OCCUPATIONAL 
HEALTH  AND  SAFETY 


The  Program  in  Occupational  Health  and  Environmental 
Medicine  offers  two  diploma  programs  designed  to  provide 
basic  instruction  in  the  principles  of  occupational  health 
and  safety.  The  full-time  program  runs  from  September  to 
November  The  part-time  program  runs  from  September 
to  April  and  is  designed  for  students  within  commuting 
distance  from  Hamilton  wishing  to  continue  their  normal 
employment  while  enrolled  in  the  program.  The  part- 
time  program  is  held  one  day  per  week,  but  includes  two 
extended  periods  of  full-time  study  lasting  two  weeks. 
While  special  consideration  will  be  given  to  those  already  in 
the  occupational  health  field,  interested  individuals  without 
such  experience  may  also  be  considered.  A  relevant 
university  degree  or  equivalent  is  generally  required. 

Information  and  applications  can  be  obtained  from  our: 


website:  http://www.mcmaster.ca/pohem/ 
telephone:  Jean  Bodnar-  905  525-9140,  Ext.  22333 
email:  bodnarj(5)mcmaster.ca. 
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Give  PACS  a  chance 


Peace  and  Conflict  Studies  program  turns  over  a  new  leaf 


news@thevarsity.ca 


TIM  LEGAULT 

Varsity  Staff 

After  a  troublesome  year,  the 
Peace  and  Conflict  Studies  pro- 
gram at  the  Trudeau  Centre  is 
undergoing  serious  reform.  New 
staff,  a  new  supervisor,  and  a 
name  change  are  on  the  way  for 
PACS,  following  decisions  from  a 
review  committee. 

After  two  prominent  faculty 
members,  Thomas  Homer-Dixon 
and  David  Welch,  abruptly  left  for 
positions  at  the  University  of  Wa- 
terloo, the  program  was  left  with 
only  one  faculty  member  until  a 


program  review  committee  was 
organized.  U  of  T's  VP  and  provost 
Cheryl  Misak  said  she  would  sup- 
port the  immediate  replacement 
of  both  faculty  members. 

Since  Homer-Dixon  was  the  di- 
rector, the  program  wants  to  find 
a  replacement  as  soon  as  possible. 
But  it  will  be  at  least  another  year 
before  full-time  staff  are  hired. 

"We  haven't  even  started  the 
[hiring]  process  yet,"  said  David 
Klausner,  chair  of  the  review  com- 
mittee and  vice-dean  of  interdisci- 
plinary affairs.  "We're  in  the  pro- 
cess now,  right  at  the  moment  of 
hiring  seasonal  instructors  to  fill 


those  two  positions  just  for  next 
year." 

He  said  the  program  has  also 
been  given  permission  to  create  a 
new  faculty  position. 

"I'm  hoping,  with  a  little  bit  of 
luck,  that  we  may  have  a  director 
appointed  [...]  within  the  next  week 
or  two,"  said  Klausner. 

The  review  committee,  with  rep- 
resentatives from  the  PACS  program 
and  related  departments,  has  raised 
other  issues  with  the  program.  A 
separate  curriculum  review  com- 
mittee will  be  set  up  next  year,  to 
look  into  concerns  like  making  the 
program  more  interdisciplinary. 


"There's  a  very  strong  con- 
sensus, and  the  students  agree 
with  this,  that  at  the  moment,  it 
isn't  very  interdisciplinary.  For 
the  most  part,  it's  a  political  sci- 
ence program,"  said  Klausner.  He 
pointed  out  that  similar  programs 
at  other  universities  have  signifi- 
cantly more  input  from  faculties 
like  sociology,  anthropology,  Eng- 
lish, and  history. 

The  Munk  Centre's  School  of 
Global  Studies  will  have  oversight 
of  PACS,  taking  over  from  Univer- 
sity College.  With  UC's  resources 
stretched,  the  review  committee 
felt  the  program  could  be  better 
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served  under  the  Munk  Centre's 
auspices. 

"For  the  foreseeable  future, 
until  adequate  space  becomes 
available,  the  Trudeau  Centre  will 
continue  to  be  housed  in  its  pres- 
ent space  at  University  College," 
said  Janice  Stein,  the  director  of 
the  Munk  Centre.  "It  will  have  the 
same  resources  as  it  has  had  as 
well  as  the  additional  resources 
that  the  Munk  Centre  makes  avail- 
able." 

PACS  may  also  get  a  new 
name.  "The  committee  approved 
that  we  change  the  name  from 
Peace  and  Conflict  Studies  to 
Peace,  Conflict  and  Justice  Stud- 
ies," said  Klausner. 

The  name  change  would  reflect 
the  push  to  broaden  the  focus  of 
the  program,  but  it  has  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Science  curriculum  committee, 
which  will  not  happen  for  at  least 
another  year.  Some  students  have 
objected  to  the  change,  on  the 
grounds  that  the  committee  was 
pre-judging  the  curriculum  re- 
view that  would  be  underway  next 
year. 
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Nowlan  nabs 


ASSU  presidency 


NATALIE  NANOWSKI 

^^^^  As^^^^^ 

Gavin  Nowlan  has  emerged  as  the 
president-elect  of  the  Arts  and  Sci- 
ence Students'  Union,  which  caters 
to  over  23,000  full-time  undergrad- 
uate students  and  provides  fund- 
ing to  about  40  course  unions. 

"During  elections,  everyone  was 
there,  all  the  course  unions  were 
involved.  That's  a  big  change  from 
last  year,"  said  Nowlan,  the  union's 
current  treasurer. 

Greater  participation  is  the  re- 
sult of  ASSU's  attempt  to  rebuild 
itself  after  last  spring's  election, 
where  former  president  Ryan 
Hayes,  with  the  help  of  the  union's 
CEO  and  another  exec,  manipulat- 
ed election  results  to  win  over  his 
opponent,  Colum  Grove-White. 

U  of  T  admin  stepped  in,  pull- 
ing the  union's  funding  and  forc- 
ing ASSU  to  hold  another  election. 
This  time,  Grove-White  won. 

"Coming  in,  there  was  so  much 
to  do.  1  wanted  to  start  up  all  these 
committees  to  really  get  ASSU 
back  on  track,"  said  Grove-White. 

He  set  up  five  committees  exam- 
ining the  budget,  constitution,  sus- 
tainability,  social  venues,  and  dona- 
tions and  endorsement  funding. 

The  constitution  committee, 
which  will  help  to  improve  the 
union's  transparency,  is  still  work- 


ing out  a  clear  set  of  election 
guidelines,  expected  to  be  ratified 
in  September. 

"1  think  the  biggest  improve- 
ment this  year  has  been  communi- 
cation," said  Nowlan,  who  ran  on 
a  slate  last  year  with  Grove-White. 

"Communication  was  difficult 
under  the  old  executive.  It  was  re- 
ally hard  to  get  funding  for  events, 
unless  you  were  their  political 
ally,"  said  Gabe  De  Roche,  co-pres- 
ident of  the  International  Relations 
Society. 

Political  advocacy  no  longer  has 
a  designated  spot  in  ASSU's  bud- 
get. That  money  has  been  funneled 
into  course  unions  instead,  almost 
doubling  their  funding.  Now,  stu- 
dent groups  wanting  money  for  a 
political  cause  outside  the  univer- 
sity have  to  present  their  case  to  a 
committee. 

But,  De  Roche  said,  ASSU's  ambi- 
tions came  at  the  cost  of  its  focus. 
"This  year,  1  think  the  union  bit  off 
a  little  more  than  it  could  chew,"  he 
said.  "They  had  some  great  goals, 
but  1  think  they  should  have  put  all 
their  focus  into  the  constitution  to 
get  that  passed  quickly." 

Nowlan  will  begin  his  presi- 
dency in  May.  "One  of  the  things 
1  plan  to  work  on  is  getting  more 
institutional  support  so  we  can  im- 
prove the  academic  experience  of 
students,"  he  said. 


Tamils  rally  for 


decriminalization  of  Tigers 


ANDRE  BOVEE-BEGUN 
and  DYLAN  ROBERTSON 

Associate  News  Editors 

Last  Monday,  120,000  people  from 
Tamil  communities  across  the  GTA 
formed  a  seven-kilometre  human 
chain  to  demand  that  Canada  recog- 
nize the  Tamil  Tigers  as  a  liberation 
group  and  a  voice  for  Sri  Lanka's  em- 
battled Tamil  minority. 

A  crowd  of  people  gathered  at  Union 
Station  in  the  afternoon  to  show  strong 
support  for  the  Liberation  Tigers  of 
Tamil  Eelam,  who  are  currently  locked 
in  a  decades-long  battle  with  Sri  Lankan 
forces. 

Ramya  Janandharan,  the  awareness 
coordinator  for  St.  George  campus's 
Tamil  Students'  Association,  led  a  group 
of  student  demonstrators  but  was  care- 
ful to  say  that  she  attended  the  protest 
to  express  her  personal  beliefs.  The  TSA 
has  no  official  position  for  or  against 
the  LTTE,  preferring  to  let  its  members 
choose  for  themselves. 

"As  a  TSA  we  did  not  take  a  stance.  But 
we  believe  the  LTTE  is  the  Tamil  nation's 
only  hope  for  lasting  peace,"  she  said. 

Kiruba  Kulaveerasindum,  a  Toronto 
man  who  joined  student  demonstra- 
tors at  U  of  T,  called  the  Tamil  Tigers 
"freedom  fighters"  and  accused  the  Sri 
Lankan  government  of  perpetrating 
genocide  on  its  Tamil  population. 

"[The  government]  is  not  at  war, 
they  want  to  destroy  the  Tamil  na- 
tion," he  said. 

Demonstrators   gathered  signa- 


Members  of  the  Toronto's  Tamil  community  march  down  Bloor  street  as  part 
of  a  mass  demonstration  for  Sri  Lanka's  embattled  minority  on  Monday. 


tures  for  a  petition  to  have  the  LTTE 
taken  off  Canada's  list  of  terrorist  or- 
ganizations. Janandharan  told  The 
Varsity  that  organizers  plan  to  send 
copies  of  the  petition  to  Prime  Min- 
ister Harper  and  UN  Secretary-Gen- 
eral Ban  Ki-Moon.  The  LTTE  have 
been  banned  as  a  criminal  organiza- 
tion in  Canada  for  three  years. 
Last  month,  a  former  president  of  the 


Canadian  Tamil  Students'  Association 
pled  guilty  in  a  U.S.  court  to  facilitating 
a  $900,000  weapons  deal  to  supply  the 
Tigers  with  guns  and  surface-to-air  mis- 
sile launchers. 

Former  U  of  T  student  Sathajhan  Sara- 
chandran  is  awaiting  sentencing  along 
with  former  Waterloo  student  Suresh 
Sriskandarajah.  Each  faces  a  sentence  of 
25  years  to  life. 


m  TYNDALE    Bachclor  of 

J  University  College  ^^^^  ^  ^  ^ 

Education 

Program 


''This  program  is  comprehensive,  empowering 
and  ultimately  relevant  to  shaping  my  career  as 
a  teacher.  I  could  not  imagine  entering  any 
classroom  as  a  teacher  without  the  benefit  of 


this  program. 


95 


-Will  Courley,  B.Ed.  (Candidate)  '09 


■  A  12-month  program  beginning  in  July  that 
prepares  teacher  candidates  for  OCT 
Membership  in  the  Primary/Junior  and  Junior/ 
Intermediate  divisions. 

■  Features  over  lOO  practicum  days. 

■  Limited  enrollment  of  75  students. 

For  more  information  and  to  apply: 

tyndale.ca/university/education 

(416)  218-6757  /  1-877-TYNDALE 


Final  Application 

Deadline: 
April  24,  2009 


Toronto's  Christian  University 
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VARSITY  COMMENT 


Iraq's  Prolonged  Occupation 


Despite  Obama's  withdrawal  plan,  American  involvement  is  far  from  over 


varsitycomment@gmail.com 


LUKE  SAVAGE 

Varsity  Staff 

The  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  from  Iraq  was 
one  of  the  most  contentious  issues  of  the  2008 
presidential  campaign.  While  Democrats  in- 
sisted on  a  quick  and  phased  removal  of 
troops,  Republicans  like  John  McCain  opted 
for  a  decidedly  ambiguous  "stay  the  course" 
approach  which  would  leave  U.S.  forces  in 
Iraq  for  "maybe  50,  maybe  100  years." 

In  a  remarkable  reversal  that  many  mem- 
bers of  the  GOP  are  now  hailing,  President 
Obama  has  decided  to  withdraw  all  "com- 
bat forces"  by  August  2010,  and  remaining 
forces  by  December  2011.  Prominent  Demo- 
crats like  House  Speaker  Nancy  Pelosi  have 
criticized  the  plan  to  leave  35,000  to  50,000 
"residual  troops"  until  the  final  withdrawal 
date.  Disregarding  the  paradoxical  posi- 
tions taken  by  both  parties,  the  plan  seems 
ridden  with  loopholes. 

First,  Article  27  of  the  Status  of  Forces 
Agreement  negotiated  by  the  Bush  Adminis- 
tration in  2008  gives  the  United  States  leave 
to  "take  appropriate  measures,  in  the  event 
of  any  external  or  internal  threat  or  aggres- 
sion against  Iraq."  The  ambiguity  of  this  rhet- 
oric is  worrisome.  After  all,  Iraq's  Shiite  ma- 


jority is  likely  to  form  closer  ties  with  Iran,  a 
nation  hostile  to  U.S.  interests  in  the  region. 
The  government  of  Nouri  Al-Maliki  could 
easily  be  replaced  by  a  less  pro-Western 
administration  that  would  formalize  these 
ties.  What  constitutes  "aggression"  may  thus 
be  a  point  of  contention,  and  the  text  of  the 
SOF  Agreement  is  distinctly  vague  about  the 
nature  of  any  American  response.  It  might, 
for  example,  take  the  same  form  as  the  "ap- 
propriate measures"  carried  out  in  2003  to 
protect  the  American  people  from  the  "immi- 
nent threat"  of  Iraq's  non-existent  stockpile 
of  destructive  weapons. 

Second,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
plan  to  scrap  the  $700  million  monstrosity  jok- 
ingly called  an  "embassy."  The  104-acre  com- 
plex in  downtown  Baghdad  is  about  the  size 
of  Vatican  City  and  heavily  fortified  even  by 
the  standards  of  the  so-called  "Green  Zone." 
Its  construction  is  permanent,  and  the  United 
States  will  maintain  a  staff  of  more  than  1,000 
in  addition  to  marine  and  security  contin- 
gents. The  price  of  sustaining  such  a  large 
facility  will  cost  the  U.S.  taxpayer  a  projected 
$1.2  billion  a  year,  with  funds  paying  for  staff 
and  maintenance  as  well  as  a  cinema,  swim- 
ming pool,  and  recreational  centre.  Construc- 
tion contracts  for  the  facility  were  awarded 


to  "First  Kuwaiti  Trading  and  Contracting,"  a 
company  notable  for  its  unethical  labour  prac- 
tices. In  July  2007,  a  congressional  sub-com- 
mittee heard  testimony  from  a  medical  techni- 
cian working  on  the  embassy.  He  claimed  that 
the  company  had  illegally  employed  foreign 
workers  who  had  their  passports  confiscated 
while  believing  they  were  bound  for  Dubai  to 
work  on  hotels.  He  described  the  working  con- 
ditions at  the  construction  site  as  "absurd," 
noting  that  many  of  the  workers  were  "with- 
out shoes,  gloves,  or  safety  harnesses."  Thus, 
Baghdad's  costly  fortress  will  remain  indefi- 
nitely in  a  location  central  to  Iraqi  governance 
and  infrastructure. 

But  perhaps  the  biggest  hole  in  the  Obama 
withdrawal  plan  is  that  it  makes  no  mention  of 
the  more  than  100,000  private  security  guards 
working  under  State  Department  contracts  in 
Iraq,  a  number  likely  to  increase  if  troop  with- 
drawal occurs  on  schedule.  These  personnel 
are  not  the  benevolent,  smiling  security  guards 
one  sees  at  a  shopping  mall,  but  a  vast  mer- 
cenary army  consisting  of  multiple  firms,  and 
completely  immune  to  Iraqi  law  according  to  a 
report  by  the  Congressional  Research  Service 
of  the  U.S.  Congress. 

The  Iraq  War  is  often  characterized  as  an 
"unmitigated  familiar"  or  a  "terrible  strategic 


blunder,"  but  just  as  the  word  "aggression" 
is  highly  subjective,  so  is  the  definition  of 
success.  For  the  Iraqi  people,  the  war  meant 
the  destruction  of  their  secular  education 
system,  more  than  a  million  refugees,  and 
terrifying  sectarian  violence.  For  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer,  it  meant  an  estimated  bill  of 
$3  trillion  (though  an  accurate  number  is 
impossible  to  gauge)  and  more  than  4,000 
military  casualties.  For  American  firms,  the 
invasion  created  a  highly  profitable  enter- 
prise; the  titanic  sum  spent  on  the  war  did 
not  simply  disappear  into  a  vacuum.  Rather, 
much  of  it  was  transferred  to  private  com- 
panies in  a  dramatic  outsourcing  funded  by 
the  U.S.  taxpayer. 

The  war's  preamble  was  also  a  highly  suc- 
cessful public  relations  exercise:  one  poll 
conducted  in  2003  by  the  Washington  Post 
found  that  nearly  70  per  cent  of  Americans 
believed  Saddam  Hussein  to  be  responsible 
for  the  9/11  attacks.  Another  poll,  conducted 
in  late  2006,  found  that  90  per  cent  of  Ameri- 
can soldiers  believed  that  the  purpose  of 
the  U.S.  mission  in  Iraq  was  "to  retaliate  for 
Saddam's  role  in  the  9/11  attacks."  These  spu- 
rious pretexts  for  the  war  have  long  evapo- 
rated, but  the  occupation  itself  may  be  far 
from  over. 


Vigilante  justice 


One  water-soluble  handprint  at  a  time 


DYLAN  ROBERTSON 

Varsity  Staff 


Handprints  on  campus  promoting  EnviroFest. 


Only  at  U  of  T  could  something 
start  with  Funstuff  Colors  and  end 
with  fines  and  transcript  notices. 

On  March  5,  Leo  Josephy  and 
Lindsay  Fischer  mixed  paint, 
dipped  hands,  and  made  literally 
hundreds  of  handprints  around 
campus  to  promote  EnviroFest. 
Shortly  after,  campus  police  re- 
ceived multiple  complaints  and 
spoke  with  the  two. 

As  of  print  time,  a  constable  is 
working  out  repercussions  with 
the  college  deans,  who  Josephy 
(of  Victoria  College)  and  Fischer 
(of  Trinity)  say  aren't  upset  about 
their  actions.  Most  of  the  prints 
dissolved  a  few  days  later  from 
heavy  rainfall.  The  two  voluntarily 
went  out  to  clean  remnants  off  ver- 


tical surfaces. 

With  publicly-funded  buildings 
used  privately  for  classes  and  pub- 
lic roads  owned  by  the  city,  it's  a 
headache  to  determine  which  ju- 
risdictions could  prosecute  cross- 
campus  vandalism.  Adding  to  the 
confusion  is  our  campus'  public 
statues  made  out  of  donations  or 
public  funding  and  designated  his- 
toric sites  with  their  own  vandalism 
codes.  I'm  not  even  going  to  get  into 
the  hassles  of  maintaining  buildings 
sponsored  by  corporations. 

Someone  in  building  manage- 
ment issued  a  fine  for  cleaning  up 
the  handprints.  Not  knowing  where 
to  issue  it,  UTSU  received  a  bill, 
working  with  Josephy  and  Fisher  to 
figure  out  a  solution. 

Campus  police  told  the  accused 
that  their  acts  constituted  mischief 
and  that  they  would've  been  hand- 


cuffed if  they  weren't  students. 
The  two  say  the  constables  they 
dealt  with  were  honest,  patient, 
and  let  them  voice  their  thoughts. 
What  concerns  the  two  is  the  pos- 
sibility of  being  put  on  conduct 
probation.  Under  section  B,  ar- 
ticle three  of  the  Code  of  Student 
Conduct,  they  could  get  anything 
from  a  warning  to  fines  and  a  note 
on  their  transcript.  They  say  they 
a  received  a  positive  response,  in- 
cluding prospective  students  on 
tours  who  seemed  interested  in  a 
much  more  lively,  grassroots  im- 
age of  U  of  T.  But  the  issue  isn't  the 
cops.  When  receiving  a  complaint, 
they  investigate.  The  issue  is  what 
comes  next. 

Josephy  and  Fischer  seem  to  be 
the  truest  vigilante  activists  on 
our  apathetic  campus,  short  of  the 
whining,  quasi-violent  "Fight  Fees 


14."  Do  they  deserve  fines?  Tran- 
script notices?  The  administrative 
hell  of  appealing  said  notices? 

Campus  police  didn't  get  back 
to  The  Varsity  when  asked  for  data 
on  vandalism  frequency,  but  I  sus- 
pect it's  not  often  reported.  I  also 
suspect  none  of  the  Governing 
Council  candidates  who  chalked 
on  private  and  public  property  had 
complaints  or  talks  with  police. 
The  website  of  Reeves  &  Poole, 
maker  of  Funstuff  Colors,  says  the 
non-toxic  paint,  made  of  pigment 
and  chalk,  is  water-soluble.  Just 
as  bad  as  chalk;  much  better  than 
unsustainable  ink  and  paper  pulp 
if  you  ask  me. 

The  two  told  me  passersby 
dipped  their  hands  in  and  made  a 
few  prints.  We  should've  examined 
their  fingerprints.  I  expect  warrants 
for  their  arrest  posted  promptly. 
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VARSITY  COMMEKT 


The  dream  of  an  Egyptian  resurgance 

The  much-mythologized  nation  is  down,  but  not  out 


AHMED  MAHMOUD 

VarsityStaff 

Having  inherited  the  legacy  of  the 
Pharaohs,  I  marvel  at  Egypt's  gran- 
deur. With  its  rich  history,  natural 
resources,  and  dynamic  culture,  few 
can  resist  Egypt's  allure.  Although 
the  visceral  image  of  Egypt  as  a 
desert,  littered  with  pyramids  and 
inhabited  by  camels,  no  way  repre- 
sents Egypt  today,  the  stereotype  is 
likely  a  lot  more  palatable  to  West- 
erners than  the  truth.  Egypt  is  actu- 
ally about  as  Arab  as  it  gets — and 
nevertheless,  a  beacon  of  culture, 
art,  and  science  for  Arab  countries 
around  it.  From  Umm  Kulthum,  one 
of  the  greatest  voices  of  our  time, 
to  Nobel  laureate  Naguib  Mahfouz, 
considered  by  many  to  be  the  great- 
est contemporary  Arab  writer  of  the 
20th  century,  Egyptians  have  been 
the  pride  and  glory  of  the  Arab  world 
since  their  heyday  under  Saladin. 

Alas,  a  stroll  down  modern  Cairo 
evokes  none  that  sense  of  pride.  Still 
touted  as  the  "Arab  Superpower," 
Egypt  remains  underdeveloped  and 
in  desperate  need  of  economic,  po- 
litical, and  most  importantly,  social 
reform.  The  omnipresence  of  reli- 
gion, along  with  a  tradition  of  intran- 
sigence, result  in  endless  social  and 
political  incongruities.  The  Egyptian 
constitution  is  replete  with  Caliphate- 
reminiscent  laws  that  derive  from  re- 
ligious texts,  undermining  the  rights 
of  minorities  and  women  alike. 

The  whole  social  problem  started 
with  poverty.  Along  with  an  ever- 


Westerners  might  prefer  the  stereotypes  of  Egypt  to  the  real  thing. 


stratified  and  inefficient  government 
bureaucracy,  people  have  been 
obliged  to  exploit  fault  lines  in  the 
moral  fabric  of  society,  leading  to  cor- 
ruption. The  average  middle-to-up- 
per class  Egyptian  doles  out  enough 
bribes  to  government  officials  to  land 
him  a  10-year  sentence  in  a  Western 
country,  yet  such  actions  are  overtly 
overlooked  as  social  idiosyncrasies. 
1  have  also  come  across  no  less  than 
three  ranking  officers  who  bragged 
that  they  could  drop  a  murder  charge, 
or  have  it  reduced  to  a  misdemeanour 
in  a  matter  of  hours — for  a  nominal 
fee  of  course.  Needless  to  say,  few  can 
afford  to  pay  for  their  services. 

To  cope  with  everyday  struggles 
(and  there  are  many),  Egyptians 
have  developed  a  habit  of  blaming 
the  government  for  any  and  all  of 
the  country's  shortcomings.  Specifi- 


cally, they  make  the  case  that  during 
Hosni  Mubarak's  28-year,  iron-fist 
reign  as  president,  rampant  corrup- 
tion, unemployment,  illiteracy,  and  a 
bedraggled  education  system  have 
severely  impaired  the  country's  eco- 
nomic progress. 

They  fail  to  note  that,  were  it  not 
for  Mubarak's  deals  with  the  United 
States,  Egypt  would  have  drowned 
in  foreign  debt  back  in  the  early  '90s. 
Moreover,  he  managed  to  preserve  a 
precarious  peace  agreement  with  Is- 
rael for  almost  three  decades.  It  was 
also  Mubarak  who  quashed  a  very 
real  threat  from  radical  fundamen- 
talists that  plagued  Egypt  in  the  '80s 
and  much  of  the  '90s. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Mubarak's 
efforts  to  contain  terrorism  have 
come  at  the  expense  of  civil  liber- 
ties, as  his  government  worked  to 


silence  dissidence.  Nevertheless,  he 
has  given  radicals  and  fundamental- 
ists a  reason  to  think  twice  before 
enacting  subversive  activities  that 
disturb  the  country's  delicate  bal- 
ance of  secularism  and  piety. 

Some  religious  fanatics  actually 
have  the  audacity  to  call  Mubarak 
out  on  his  undemocratic  leader- 
ship, particularly  the  now-banned 
Muslim  Brotherhood.  If  anything, 
the  MB  itself,  which  supposedly 
espouses  the  virtues  of  tolerance 
and  democratic  values,  hopes  to 
reinstate  theocracy  in  Egypt  by  re- 
drafting the  constitution  along  sha- 
ria  (Islamic  law)  lines.  Alarmingly, 
they've  gained  a  lot  of  ground. 

With  hypocrites  threatening  to  take 
over  the  country,  no  wonder  Muba- 
rak decided  to  come  down  on  them. 
Contrary  to  their  propaganda,  which 
you  hear  in  mosques  all  around  the 
country,  Mubarak  bears  no  more  re- 
sponsibility for  the  country's  moral 
failings  than  Egyptians  themselves. 
As  an  example,  consider  a  2008  study 
conducted  in  Egyptian  homes,  which 
found  that  two-thirds  of  Egyptian  men 
harass  women,  despite  the  fact  that 
80  per  cent  of  them  wear  a  veil.  This 
is  not  a  product  of  Mubarak's  secular 
policies,  but  rather  of  the  MB's  own 
chauvinistic  protocols. 

Yet  with  all  this,  Egypt  remains  alive 
and  well.  The  resolve  of  its  people,  as 
witnessed  by  centuries  of  history,  has 
allowed  it  to  persist,  and  who  knows? 
Maybe  one  day  Egypt  can  reconcile 
its  internal  strife,  and  rise  to  its  for- 
mer glory.  Why  not?  One  can  dream. 
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In  praise  of 
innovative  activism 

It  is  a  shame  that  EnviroFest  and 
two  of  its  biggest  supporters  have 
been  portrayed  as  unruly  or  devi- 
ant for  using  a  form  of  advertising 
other  than  generic  posters.  The 
hand  print  campaign  was  meant 
to  draw  positive  attention  to  Envi- 
roFest and  the  many  events  being 
thrown  around  U  of  T  campus, 
while  being  both  innovative  and 
environmentally  friendly.  The 
paint  used  was  non-toxic  and 
water-soluble.  It  wasted  no  paper, 
and  was  attention-grabbing.  It  was 
good,  powerful  advertising.  It  vio- 
lated no  more  rules  than  chalk  on 
the  sidewalk  (which  is  also  water 
soluble)  or  posters  on  poles. 

The  University  of  Toronto  and 
its  students  should  hope  to  em- 
power bright  ideas  and  individu- 
als willing  push  false  boundaries 
for  legitimate  causes.  The  hand 
print  campaign,  meant  to  draw  at- 
tention to  EnviroFest  and  sustain- 
ability  issues,  should  not  bear  the 
brunt  of  an  institution  that  has 
openly  stated  a  want  for  "change." 
The  handprint  campaign  brought 
you  change.  Were  you  not  ready 
for  it? 

Melinda  Jacobs 
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The  theme  of  the  10th  an- 
nual Toronto  Fashion  Week 
was  "Show  Love,"  and  cel- 
ebrations were  abundant,  put- 
ting a  spring  in  my  strut  that  the 
trickiest  of  stilettos  couldn't  dis- 
courage. Fashion  followers,  your 
faithful  scribe  was  LOVEstoned, 
as  my  two  unwavering  adorations 
(fashion  and  family)  merged  on 
the  runway.  Here's  what's  hot  for 
Fall-Winter  2009: 

Designer  Linda  Lundstrom  (full 
disclosure:  my  mom)  debuted  the 
Fall  2009  collection  for  her  epon- 
ymous label,  Lundstrom.  The 
show  was  designed  as  a  comeback 
after  a  year  of  major  transitions. 
With  a  line  entitled  "The  Conver- 
sation," she  displayed  an  elegant 
dialogue  of  outerwear  and  glam 
gowns  topped  with  sumptuous 
furs.  Featuring  the  most  environ- 
mental of  fabrics  (materials  made 
of  recycled  pop  bottles,  bamboo, 
and  corn)  it  was  chic  and  unique- 
ly Canadian. 

Naturally,  1  might  be  a  little 
biased,  so  1  looked  out  for  objec- 
tive opinions.  Sarah  Casselman 
of  Fashion  Magazine  described 
the  collection  as  "gorge,"  while 
Fashion  Television's  Jeanne 
Beker  declared,  "It  appealed  on 
so  many  levels.  It  was  just  all  so 
desirable." 

Though  it  may  have  been  grand 
to  hear  LL  touted  as  a  Canadian 
fashion  icon,  the  next  day  she 
was  back  to  being  dear  old  mom. 
"Mosha,  there's  a  big  scratch  on 
the  front  left  side  of  my  car.  Do 
you  know  how  it  got  there?" 

1  evaded  the  question  by  dash- 
ing off,  because  there  were  a 
week's  worth  of  fall  presentations 
to  review. 

The  Gaudet  show  featured  de- 
signers Norm  and  Gio  Gaudet's 
artfully  hand-painted  standout 
coats.  Nada  was  soundtracked  by 
Marilyn  Manson,  and  the  clothes 
were  appropriately  gothic,  yet 
romantic.  Bondage,  Victorian  in- 
fluences, and  plenty  of  leather 
were  fierce  and  reminiscent  of 
Givenchy's  aesthetic. 

Andy  The  Ahn's  show  was  be- 
loved by  society  belles.  "We  need- 
ed something  uplifting,  joyful,  and 
colourful.  We  need  some  hope 
sometimes,"  said  The  Ahn  as  his 
design  credo  on  press  materials. 
Catwalkers  opened  the  show  from 
the  opposite  end  of  the  runway 
in  stunning  mocha  evening  wear 
with  3D  sequin  flower  embellish- 
ment. The  show  closed  with  four 
colour-block  satin  dresses  that 
evoked  a  high-style  Wonder  Wom- 
an. My  favourite  look  was  a  blush 
blazer  with  an  oversize  bow  flap 
worn  bare-gammed. 

Pink  Tartan  explores  a  bold 
new  theme  each  season,  and  this 
year  it  was  disco-queen  Grace 
Jones.  "I  was  really  inspired  by 
her.  She's  got  a  new  album  out 
and  is  the  epitome  of  strength 
and  power,"  said  designer  Kim- 
berly  Newport-Mimran.  Even  with 
edgy  inspiration.  Tartan's  preppy 
Forest  Hill-mom  aesthetic  always 
manages  to  seep  through.  Capri- 
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length  leather  pants  were  paired 
with  turtlenecks,  while  extrava- 
gant fur  chubbies  had  tight  little 
socialite  shoulders.  Working  with 
black,  white,  and  fuchsia,  Pink 
Tartan  riffed  on  lean-bean  an- 
drogyny. While  there  were  many 
desirable  pieces,  1  lusted  most 
for  the  Chanel  lace  tights  that 
KNM  sported  end  of  show.  One 
caveat:  with  such  luxe  togs,  her 
low-heeled  pointy  patent  pumps 
didn't  measure  up. 

Joe  Fresh  delivered  winterli- 
cious  confections  for  the  zippy 
supermarket  chain.  It  was  the 
fashion  equivalent  of  President's 
Choice  Candy  Cane  Chocolate 
Fudge  Crackle  ice  cream — pure 
icy  joy,  with  a  retro  figure  skating 
theme.  "It's  very  difficult  out  there 
right  now.  The  whole  show  bar- 
kens to  a  time  passed,"  explained 
designer  Joesph  Mimran.  Indeed, 
teacup  skirts,  sexy  seamed  ski 
pants,  and  a  darling  printed  one- 
sie  were  fast  fashion  at  its  best.  "I 
think  you  go  to  the  supermarket, 
do  a  shop  and  sneak  it  on  to  the 
grocery  bill,"  he  said.  While  the 
line  is  perfect  for  those  on  a  bud- 
get, a  top-model  appearance  cost 
a  pretty  penny.  The  Karl  Lager- 
feld-approved  Canadian  coquette 
Irinia  Lazaranu  opened  the  show, 
charming  the  crowd  with  a  little 
shoulder  wiggle  at  the  end  of  the 
runway.  It's  tres  mignon. 

Attending  the  top  secret  Proj- 
ect Runway  Canada  finale  show 
was  a  privilege.  Supermodel  Coco 
Rocha  was  in  the  audience,  as 
Bowie-love  Iman  handled  MC  du- 
ties. That's  about  all  the  confiden- 
tiality agreement  will  allow  me  to 
disclose.  Instead,  I'll  gush  about 
past  PRC  alums  Carlie  Wong,  Evan 
Biddell,  and  Lucian  Mathis,  who 
did  not  disappoint. 

I  met  the  sweet  and  humble  Ms. 
Wong,  who  designs  effervescent 
party  frocks  for  Pretty  Young 
Things.  Her  dresses  evoked 
louche  1970s  Paris  nightclubs. 
With  such  a  plentiful  use  of  black 
and  gold,  it  was  very  Jerry  Hall. 

Evan  Biddell  is  last  season's 
winner  and  enfant  terrible.  Ear 
plugs  were  handed  out  at  the 
beginning  of  the  show  to  guard 
delicate  ears  against  the  blasting 
soundtrack.  Though  it  sounded 
like  an  awful  turn-of-the-millenni- 
um  rave,  the  collection  made  up 
for  the  noise.  Motorcycle  jackets 
with  thick  zippers  and  sci-fi  su- 
perhero dresses  in  chartreuse, 
teal,  and  purple  were  strong,  and 
the  chunkiest  of  wool  scarves 
softened  the  mix. 

Lucian  Matis  is  a  true  artiste. 
Antler-topped  creatures  took  their 
place  one-by-one  at  the  end  of  the 
runway,  forming  a  beautiful  line- 
up of  airy  looks.  His  wood-nymph 
palette  of  neutrals  like  soft  blacks 
and  ashy  browns  was  whimsical 
and  delicately  ornate.  Buried  in 
the  midst  of  so  many  shows,  his 
vision  stood  out  as  unique  and 
transformative. 

As  1  did  the  kiss-kiss  and  sipped 
my  last  glass  of  champagne  (hard 
work,  isn't  it?)  at  the  closing 
party,  I  thought  of  how  to  sum 
up  such  an  uplifting  season.  Ca- 
nadians are  wonderfully  fashion- 
able, and  we  need  to  embrace  our 
homegrown  talents.  I'm  reminded 
of  Iman's  words:  "Canadians  have 
to  support  [their  own]  fashion  in- 
dustry. The  British  industry  has 
lost  most  of  its  talent  to  the  rest 
of  Europe.  There  is  great  talent 
here  and  they  really  should  sup- 
port it."  1  couldn't  agree  more,  but 
tomorrow  I  think  I'll  take  a  fashion 
sick  day. 

Sunday  morning,  1  awaken  to 
a  phone  call.  "Mosha,  it's  Mom.  I 
can't  wait  to  talk  about  next  sea- 
son. I  have  this  idea..." 

Fashion  never  sleeps. 
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Musical  theatre  is  one  of  those  things 
that  people  either  hate  or  love.  Ain't 
no  in-betweeners  when  it  comes  to 
Sondheim,  Fosse,  or  that  mid-90s  phenomenon 
known  as  Rent.  Even  rabid  fans  of  the  genre 
would  never  claim  the  form  to  be  high-brow. 
For  me,  it's  one  of  those  things  I  love  in  spite 
of  myself,  something  1  claim  I  only  listen  to  on 
occasion,  when  in  fact  the  most-played  item  on 
my  iTunes  is  "My  Junk" — the  vaguely  nonsen- 
sical ode  to  teenaged  infatuation  from  Spring 
Awakening — which  just  happens  to  have  land- 
ed at  the  Canon  Theatre  this  past  week. 

This  isn't  the  first  time  Spring  Awakening's 
popped  up  in  Toronto.  Back  in  the  halcyon  days 
of  1986,  the  late  Bill  Glassco  produced  a  ver- 
sion of  Frank  Wedekind's  (non-musical)  Spring 
Awakening  that  did  the  unthinkable:  casting 
real  teenagers.  Maybe  that  doesn't  seem  so 
wild  now,  but  the  show  was  shut  down  pretty 
quickly.  Glassco  and  director  Derek  Goldby 
were  slapped  with  an  obscenity  charge,  and 
Spring  Awakening  went  back  underground. 

Written  in  1891  by  renegade  German  poet 
and  playwright  Frank  Wedekind,  Spring  Awak- 
ening was  a  straight-up  piece  of  expressionist 
theatre;  a  layered  series  of  narratives  focused 
on  growing  up  in  a  repressive  environment — 
sexually  and  emotionally — portending  much 
of  the  political  unrest  that  would  come  to  de- 
fine Germany  in  the  20th  century.  Steven  Safer 
and  Duncan  Sheik's  musical  version  of  Spring 
Awakening  diverges  from  the  racy  material 
that  got  everybody  in  such  a  snit  back  in  the 
19th  and  20th  centuries,  but  doesn't  entirely 
do  away  with  the  all  the  discord — it  just  makes 
it  a  little  more  hummable.  And  a  little  more 
razzle-dazzle. 

In  both  Wedekind  and  Sater's  versions, 
Spring  Awakening  spotlights  a  small  group  of 
teenagers,  specifically  the  radical  free-thinker 
Melchior  Gabor  (Matt  Doyle),  and  Wendla 
(Christy  Altomare).  There's  also  the  tortured 
Moritz,  a  young  man  whose  troublesome 
lust  gets  in  the  way  of  his  Latin  conjugations. 
Through  a  fusion  of  bouncy  ensemble  num- 
bers (reprise  of  "Mama  Who  Bore  Me")  and 
pensive  duets  ("The  Word  of  Your  Body"), 
Spring  Awakening  tempers  the  darkness  of  the 


original  play  while  creating  something  entirely 
distinctive. 

Although  much  of  the  darker  element  has 
been  stripped  from  the  musical  (Wendla  and 
Melchior's  sex  scene  wasn't  consensual  in  the 
original).  Spring  Awakening  never  claims  to  be 
Wedekind's  direct  progeny.  Instead,  it  aims  to 
take  a  hundred-year-old  relic,  radical  as  it  was, 
and  make  it  accessible  to  a  new  audience.  That 
includes  casting  teenagers  and  early  twenty- 
somethings,  an  age  bracket  rarely  given  an 
entire  show.  Here,  it's  the  two  adult  characters 
who  are  relegated  to  the  thankless  Mom-and- 
Dad  roles  usually  consigned  to  Angsty  Daugh- 
ter #2.  It's  refreshing  because  it  demonstrates 
that  the  new  guard  of  mainstream  theatre  is 
loosening  up  with  regard  to  edgier  content 
such  as  masturbation,  isolation,  and  curiosity 
about  anatomy  and  pleasure.  It  honestly  illus- 
trates the  physical  and  emotional  awakening 
that  these  characters  are  experiencing. 

One  of  the  most  fascinating  conceits  of  the 
musical  is  the  formal  conventions  that  Safer 
and  composer  Duncan  Sheik  have  done  away 
with.  Spring  Awakening  knows  that  it  takes 
place  somewhere  in  turn-of-the-century  Ger- 
many, and  the  dialogue  reflects  that.  But  when 
the  singing  starts,  what  the  audience  sees  is  a 
group  of  real  kids  performing  as  themselves, 
bringing  their  secret  inner  rock  star  onstage 
for  all  to  see.  In  one  scene,  the  boys  sit  rig- 
idly in  class  before  shifting  seamlessly  into 
the  frenetic  "Bitch  of  Living,"  pulling  out  their 
mikes  and  leaping  off  the  hard-backed  chairs. 
It  successfully  blurs  the  line  between  perfor- 
mance and  reality,  emphasized  by  the  audi- 
ence members  who  sit  onstage  with  the  cast, 
their  emotional  responses  integrated  into  the 
action.  The  performers  make  no  qualms  about 
responding  directly  to  them  with  a  smile  or 
nod.  It's  the  subtlety  that  makes  it  effective, 
especially  since  musical  theatre  is  not  known 
for  that  specific  quality.  This  synthesis  under- 
scores the  contradictions  that  make  being  a 
teen  so  beautifully  complicated. 

Further  narrowing  the  division  between  the 
people  onstage  and  off  is  cast  member  Andy 
Mientus  (who  plays  the  predatory  Hanschen, 
seducer  of  would-be  pastor  Ernst).  He  be- 
gan his  involvement  in  Spring  Awakening  by 
way  of  Facebook.  "I  originally  saw  the  show 
when  it  was  off-Broadway,  and  my  friends  and 


I  were  all  really  into  it.  1  made  the  group  for 
us  to  post  information  on  and  all  these  other 
people  started  to  join."  Producers  of  Spring 
Awakening  eventually  asked  him  to  maintain 
the  page,  and  it's  now  the  official  Facebook 
group  with  more  than  20,000  members.  Even 
after  being  cast  in  the  touring  production, 
Andy  still  moderates  the  official  blog  {total- 
lytrucked.blogspot.com),  making  backstage 
videos  and  interacting  with  Spring  Awakening 
devotees.  Within  all  this,  Andy  has  managed 
to  keep  loving  the  show  and  everything  it 
meant  to  him  at  the  outset. 

"Because  of  the  way  1  was  cast,  and  my  his- 
tory of  loving  the  show  without  a  dream  of  be- 
ing in  it,  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  me  to  fall 
out  of  love.  Of  course,  there's  that  honeymoon 
period  at  first,  but  now  I  feel  like  I've  got  a  good 
handle  on  the  show — it  doesn't  feel  like  work 
anymore.  It's  a  great  place  the  show  is  in  right 
now — we're  all  still  excited  by  it,  but  more  sol- 
id about  what  we're  doing.  I  really  know  what  I 
want  to  do  with  this  character  now.  There  was 
a  lot  of  play  and  exploration  at  the  beginning. 
Now  that  allows  me  to  just  enjoy  the  show." 

Across  the  board,  everyone  has  enjoyed 
Spring  Awakening,  reaping  it  with  critical 
praise,  major  awards,  and  a  cult  following. 
Still,  the  show  has  its  detractors.  Jonathan 
Franzen,  best-known  for  that  lengthy  novel  of 
family  dysfunction  The  Corrections,  famously 
slagged  off  the  musical  in  the  forward  to  his 
translation  of  the  Wedekind  original,  calling  it 
"insipid"  and  "overpraised."  Harsh,  but  spot-on 
in  pointing  out  the  unapologetic  way  in  which 
the  adult  creators  of  Spring  Awakening  have 
capitalized  on  the  thrill  of  watching  sexy  teen- 
agers "discover"  each  other  for  the  audience's 
benefit.  1  don't  see  why  that's  a  problem  for  a 
show  that  admits  to  being  about  the  mysteries 
(and  sometimes  absurdity)  of  sex.  It  certainly 
won't  stop  me  from  playing  "My  Junk"  twelve 
times  in  a  row  while  my  roommate  shoots  me 
dirty  looks.  Not  those  kinds  of  dirty  looks. 

Spring  Awakening  runs  until  April  19  at  the 
Canon  Theatre  (244  Victoria  Street).  Tickets 
are  $25-$99  and  are  available  at  www.mirvish. 
com.  Onstage  student  rush  tickets  are  $25  and 
can  be  purchased  at  the  box  office  day-oftwo 
hours  before  performance  time,  one  ticket  per 
person,  with  valid  student  ID. 


REVIEW:  SPRING 
AWAKENING 

Direaed  by  Michael  Mayer. 
Starring  Christy  Altomare, 
Matt  Doyle,  Blake  Bashoff 


Rating: 
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It's  not  typical  for  a  big  musical  to  leave 
the  houselights  up  while  an  ingenue 
sings  her  way  through  the  first  number, 
but  that's  just  one  of  many  elements  of 
the  national  tour  production  of  Spring 
Awakening  that  makes  this  subdued 
cast  all  the  more  resonant.  Focused 
on  a  small  group  of  provincial  German 
youth  in  the  late  19th  century,  the  pro- 
duction is  an  interesting  study  in  both 
adolescent  sexuality  and  a  deconstruc- 
tion  of  the  American  musical. 

Spring  Awakening  never  bothers  to 
cover  its  hand,  embracing  what  might 
generally  be  left  off-stage.  This  makes 
sense  in  a  musical  that  centres  on  the 
often  chaotic  process  of  growing  into 
your  sexuality.  Director  Michael  Mayer 
shows  the  wires  by  stationing  the  band 
in  full  view  onstage,  complete  with  a 
blackboard  set  list. 

Duncan  Sheik's  rock  score  strikes 
the  perfect  mix  between  angsty  radio 
pop  and  the  narrative  transparency 
that  makes  a  good  showtune,  Kevin 
Adams'  gorgeous  lighting  added  the 
perfect  amount  of  spectacle  to  an  oth- 
erwise minimal  set.  When  the  stage 
glows  with  gem-coloured  lights  during 
"Totally  Fucked,"  it's  thrilling. 

Yet  the  first  act  sagged  a  bit,  as  "My 
Junk"  lacked  the  up-tempo  energy 
that's  required  of  such  a  joyful  number. 
It  felt  sombre,  particularly  in  contrast 
to  the  really  grim  songs,  like  "The  Dark 
1  Know  Well,"  a  haunting  piece  about 
abuse  made  particularly  moving  in  the 
hands  of  Sarah  Hunt  (Mcirthe)  and  Stef- 
fi D.  (Use) — who  not  only  have  stunning 
voices,  but  the  ability  to  express  the 
emotion  of  the  often  obscure  lyrics. 

That  being  said,  the  least  compelling 
aspect  of  Spring  Awakening  is  the  book 
and  lyrics  by  Steven  Sater,  which  stick 
with  the  formal  language  appropriate  to 
the  time  period,  but  don't  always  com- 
mit to  active  communication  between 
characters.  It's  only  when  the  songs 
pick  up  that  something  gets  said. 

Repression  Is  one  thing,  but  some 
of  the  performers  can't  find  strong 
footing  when  it  comes  to  the  dialogue. 
The  exception  is  a  wonderful  scene 
between  Ben  Moss  (Ernst)  and  Andy 
Mientus  (Hanschen)  late  in  the  second 
act  (whew!)  that  offers  a  witty  and  in- 
timate look  into  the  musical's  one  gay 
relationship.  The  dialogue  manages  to 
show  the  beauty  and  danger  of  their 
romance,  as  they  sing,  "Oh,  you're  gon- 
na bruise  too/Oh,  I'm  gonna  be  your 
bruise."  Dramatically,  it's  one  of  the 
show's  most  moving  moments,  shifting 
from  the  innocence  of  conversation  to 
the  moment  when  Wendla  is  handed  off 
to  a  backroom  abortionist  from  which 
(spoiler  alert!)  no  good  will  come. 

The  transitions  are  at  their  best  be- 
tween "Mama  Who  Bore  Me  (Reprise)" 
and  a  scene  in  Latin  class  that  fully  em- 
braces the  layering  of  time  and  place, 
having  the  boys  set  up  their  chairs  for 
the  next  scene  while  the  singing  girls 
pass  through  them. 

In  spite  of  a  few  expository  gaps 
and  a  low-energy  rendition  of  "Totally 
Fucked,"  the  national  tour  produc- 
tion of  Spring  Awakening  succeeds  in 
providing  a  contemplative  and  emo- 
tionally charged  interpretation  of  this 
unconventional  musical.  The  sensa- 
tional quality  of  the  original  Broadway 
production  is  muted  here — these  kids 
project  a  maturity  that  seeps  through 
from  their  personalities — but  that  only 
adds  to  the  bittersweet  experience  of 
springing  from  childhood  into  some- 
thing a  little  more  dissonant,  but  equal- 
ly compelling. 
—NAOMI  SKWARNA 
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ROCKING  FOR  THE  WEEKEND 

Charting  the  best  and  worst  of  Canadian  Music  Week  2009 


Gentleman  Reg 

(Horseshoe,  Thursday,  11  p.m.) 

He's  had  a  rough  couple  of  years,  but  Gentle- 
man Reg's  CMW  appearance  was  a  declaration 
that  not  only  is  his  career  back  on  track,  he's  in 
better  form  than  ever.  While  it's  true  that  the 
local  folkie  rocks  out  harder  than  ever  before 
on  his  new  album.  Jet  Black,  fans  of  his  roman- 
tic ballads  needn't  worry,  he  hasn't  gone  hard- 
core. Emerging  with  a  silk  scarf  thrown  around 
his  neck  (used  as  a  towel  once  the  house  lights 
started  beating  down),  Gentleman  Reg  ripped 
through  a  selection  of  glossy  rockers  includ- 
ing "You  Can't  Get  It  Back"  and  "Coastline."  He 
did  so  with  a  little  help  from  his  friends:  The 
Bicycles'  Dana  Snell  was  a  force  on  the  drum 
kit,  and  Land  of  Talk  singer  Liz  Powell  rushed 
the  stage  for  an  impromptu  backing  vocal.  The 
latest  in  a  long  line  of  rock  'n'  roll  comebacks, 
if  things  keep  rolling  for  Gentleman  Reg,  at 
least  we'll  be  able  to  say  we  knew  him  when. 
-ROB  DUFFY 

Rating:  VVVv 


Malajube 

(El  Mocambo,  Thursday,  1  a.m.) 

Love  the  band,  hate  the  fans — after  all,  it  isn't 
often  that  a  performer  needs  to  tell  the  audi- 
ence to  shut  up.  Unfortunately,  Malajube's  le- 
gion of  Quebe^ois  groupies  thought  it  best  to 
puncture  the  gaps  between  songs  with  soccer 
chants,  and  with  lead  singer  Julien  Mineau's 
mic  mysteriously  turned  off  through  the  set's 
first  half,  the  audience  didn't  quite  know  when 
to  stop.  Malajube  played  much  of  their  new  al- 
bum, Labyrinthes,  a  decidedly  more  subdued 
and  sombre  effort  than  their  earlier  work. 
While  lead  track  "Porte  Disparu"  was  per- 
formed with  a  riveting  spookiness,  the  rest 
of  the  new  songs  blended  into  a  rhythmless 
mush.  Even  peppy  old  stanbys  "Casse-Cou" 
and  "La  Monogamie"  got  lost  in  the  shuffle 
of  new  tracks.  The  show's  one  saving  grace 
was  an  encore  rendition  Malajube's  biggest 
hit,  "Montreal  -40°."  But  it  wasn't  enough  to 
remedy  a  show  that  left  the  audience  largely 
bewildered  and  disappointed. 
-SHOSHANA  WASSER 

Rating:  VV 


Katy  Perry 

(Masonic  Temple,  Friday,  9:55  p.m.) 

Two  things  distinguished  Katy  Perry  from  the 
rest  of  the  CMW  lineup — besides  her  obvi- 
ous American  citizenship,  she  provided  one 
of  the  festival's  few  shows  that  could  truly 
be  described  as  a  guilty  pleasure.  Within  the 
opening  synth  beats  of  "Hot  N  Cold,"  Perry 
was  masterfully  working  the  stage,  dancing  in 
impressively  high  heels,  and  beaming  conta- 
giously at  a  capacity  crowd  of  pop  lovers  and 
industry  lowlives  who  packed  the  Masonic 
Temple.  Her  energy  sagged  noticeably  when 
she  broke  out  the  acoustic  guitar  for  her  coun- 
try-infused "Thinking  of  You,"  and  even  worse 
was  "Ur  So  Gay,"  an  absolutely  painful  Carly 
Simon-inspired  sendoff  to  an  ex-lover.  Luckily, 
Perry  was  captivating  with  her  upbeat  num- 
bers, particularly  the  show-closing  "1  Kissed 
A  Girl."  Before  waltzing  offstage.  Perry  danced 
with  a  six-foot  inflatable  tube  of  cherry  Chap- 
stick,  then  smooched  an  unwitting  female  in 
the  front  row.  (And  yeah,  the  girl  definitely 
liked  it.)  — SW 

Rating:  VVVv 
Teen  Anger 

(Friday,  Gladstone  Hotel,  10  p.m.) 

With  the  collapse  of  The  Deadly  Snakes,  To- 
ronto's Teen  Anger  want  to  revive  garage  rock 
the  only  way  they  know  how — by  kicking  ass. 
While  the  band's  set  at  the  Gladstone's  Eye 
Weekly  showcase  stalled  due  to  a  broken  gui- 
tar string,  leaving  attendees  awkwardly  mill- 


ing about.  Teen  Anger  got  back  on  board  with 
smouldering  tracks  like  "Carole  Pope,"  "Home- 
coming Queen,"  and  "Minimum  Wage" — with 
the  calling-all-graduates  opening,  "1  make 
minimum  wage,  I'm  always  hoping  for  the 
best!"  A  slinky  girl  bass  player  complimented 
Teen  Anger's  adolescent  fury,  a  melding  of 
Richard  Hell  and  the  dirge-like  aggression  of 
Anagram.  A  band  worthy  of  breakout  status, 
see  them  now,  and  brag  to  your  friends  later. 
-CHANDLER  LEVACK 

Rating:  VVVV 

The  Ghost  Is  Dancing 

(Silver  Dollar,  Friday,  2  a.m.) 

Everyone  loves  a  love  affair.  The  Ghost  Is  Danc- 
ing, yet  another  of  Toronto's  seven-person- 
don't-ya-love-hand-claps  bands  stole  hearts 
with  a  late-night  showcase  at  the  grody  Silver 
Dollar.  With  the  forthcoming  Battles  On,  new 
tracks  like  "This  Thunder"  and  the  orches- 
tral-call-to-arms  title  track  boasted  a  darker, 
synth-based  sound  than  the  band's  poppier 
fare.  And  yet,  "Wall  Of  Snow"  and  "Organ"  had 
fans  jumping,  as  the  band  (predictably)  shed 
winter  layers  down  to  their  skivvies.  While  hat- 
ers may  call  the  Ghost  on  overdramatic  trum- 
pet lines  and  aw-shucks  crowd  demeanour, 
one  thing's  for  certain:  it's  the  most  jubilant 
live  show  in  town.  Plus,  Jamie  Matechuk  with- 
out a  shirt  on?  Swoon.  — CL 

Rating:  VVVV 
Bloc  Party 

(Kool  Haus,  Saturday,  10  p.m.) 

London  post-punk  turned  electro-rockers 
Bloc  Party  headlined  the  weekend  with  a  two- 
night  stand  at  the  Kool  Haus,  and  were  greet- 
ed Saturday  evening  with  a  lone  bra  that  hit 
the  stage  before  they  even  picked  up  their  in- 
struments. It  was  immediately  clear — we  were 
in  for  a  sweaty  night.  While  classic  rave-ups 
"Banquet"  and  "Like  Eating  Glass"  were  deliv- 
ered with  precision.  Bloc  Party  were  a  differ- 
ent band  once  they  broke  out  the  electro  ma- 
terial off  2008's  Intimacy.  Singer  Kele  Okereke 
ditched  his  guitar  in  favour  of  a  vocal  effect 
pedal  for  "Mercury"  and  "Ares."  Despite  a  few 
strange  decisions  (leaving  out  current  single 
"One  Month  Off,"  not  to  mention  my  personal 
favourite,  the  ode  to  unrealized  grade  school 
romance  "I  Still  Remember"),  theirs  was  a 
party-starting  performance  that  demanded  a 
second  encore.  As  he  bid  the  Toronto  crowd 
adieu  with  a  moving  rendition  of  "This  Mod- 
ern Love,"  Okereke  thanked  Owen  Pallett  of 
Final  Fantasy  for  a  wonderful  tour  of  the  city, 
and  promised  to  return  with  album  number 
four.  —  RD 

Rating:  VVVV 
Cuff  the  Duke 

(Lee's  Palace,  Saturday,  12:45  a.m.) 

Cuff  the  Duke  were  allocated  one  of  the  last 
time  slots  of  CMW  2009,  and  they  certainly 
ended  the  festival  with  a  bang.  Riding  the 
success  of  their  critically-acclaimed  2007  al- 
bum Sidelines  of  the  City,  the  band  provided 
lengthy,  wistful  instrumentals  on  "Remember 
the  Good  Times"  and  "Long  Road."  Most  mem- 
orable, though,  was  when  the  band  invited  all 
of  the  night's  previous  performers  onstage 
with  them  for  a  rendition  of  "If  I  Live  or  If  I  Die." 
Assorted  members  of  Elliott  Brood  and  Basia 
Bulat's  band  harmonized  with  Cuff  the  Duke 
on  violins,  guitars,  and  vocals,  as  the  Lee's 
Palace  stage  was  transformed  into  a  funky 
East  Coast  kitchen  party.  (Good  thing  every- 
one knew  the  lyrics.)  Cuff  the  Duke  also  pre- 
viewed several  encouraging  tracks  from  their 
upcoming  album,  including  the  tentatively 
titled  "Good  Day"  and  "Promises."  If  the  rest 
of  their  new  work  turns  out  to  be  anything  like 
their  CMW  concert,  we  definitely  have  some 
great  music  to  look  forward  to.  — SW 

Rating:  VVVVv 
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CANADA'S  LARGEST  UNIVERSITY  DANCE  FESTIVAL 
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Gastronomy 

WITH  JASMIN  BHAWRA 


Dieting 


Ideals  of  masculinity  and  femi- 
ninity pervade  the  mass  media, 
a  continual  reminder  of  unat- 
tainable perfection.  Dieting  fads 
vary  by  season,  and  countless 
regimens  guarantee  to  help  one 
lose  weight  in  an  unrealistically 
rapid  amount  of  time.  Why  do 
fad  diets  never  work? 

Firstly,  there  are  myths  to  be 
aware  of  before  self-prescribing 
to  a  diet  plan.  Many  falsely  be- 
lieve that  to  lose  fat  they  must 
cut  fat  from  their  diets.  Dieti- 
cian Lyndel  Costain  says,  "You 
should  still  have  a  third  of  your 
calories  coming  from  fat.  The 
body  needs  fat  for  energy,  tis- 
sue repair,  and  to  transport 
vitamins  A,  D,  E,  and  K  around 
the  body."  Increasing  healthy 
unsaturated  fat  intake  while  cut- 
ting out  trans  fats  and  trimming 
saturated  fats  is  a  good  start. 

Fasting  or  crash  dieting  can 
result  in  quick  weight  loss  in 
the  short  term  but  according 
to  nutritionist  and  researcher, 
Claire  MacEvilly.  "Losing  weight 
over  the  long  term  burns  off 
fat.  Crash  dieting  or  fasting  not 
only  removes  fat  but  also  lean 
muscle  and  tissue."  This  will 
result  in  decreasing  one's  basal 
metabolic  rate  and  daily  caloric 
intake  requirement,  increasing 
the  likelihood  of  weight  gain 
once  off  dieting.  Skipping  meals 
similarly  decreases  metabolic 
rate.  Long-term  weight  loss 
plans  won't  jolt  your  metabo- 
lism and  are  a  safer  alternative. 

Struggling  dieters  may  be- 
lieve that  a  slow  metabolism  is 
the  cause  of  their  weight  loss 
.setbacks.  Studies  have  indi- 
cated that  resting  metabolism 
actually  increases  with  body 
mass.  Instead,  sedentary  life- 
styles and  excessive  caloric  in- 
take are  largely  responsible  for 
weight  issues  in  North  Ameri- 
can society. 

It  takes  an  extra  3,500  calo- 
ries to  gain  a  pound  of  body 
fat,  and  the  reverse  is  true  for 
weight  loss.  Eating  fattening 
foods  will  not  result  in  imme- 
diate weight  gain,  Costain  ex- 
plains. "If  the  scales  say  you've 
gained  a  few  pounds  after  a 
meal  out,  it's  largely  due  to 
fluid,  which  will  resolve  itself." 
So  skip  the  guilt  trip  if  you've 
indulged  in  a  treat  while  diet- 
ing. In  the  long-term  scope  of 
things,  one  chocolate  bar  re- 
ally won't  make  a  difference. 

Low-fat  and  fat-free  labels 
trick  consumers  into  believing 
that  they've  chosen  a  health- 
ier alternative.  Costain  warns 
consumers  to  be  wary  of  these 
labels;  "Extra  sugars  and  thick- 
eners are  often  added  to  boost 
flavour  and  texture,  so  calorie 
content  may  be  only  a  bit  less." 
Nutritionist  Alison  Sullivan 
adds,  "[These  alternatives]  may 
be  low  in  fat,  but  are  high  in  sug- 
ar which  turns  to  fat.  With  low 
fat  foods,  look  to  see  where  else 
the  calories  might  come  from." 

Many  diet  regimens  put  people 
at  risk  of  developing  nutritional 
deficiencies,  so  a  physician  or 
dietician  should  be  consulted  to 


More  thaii  flieets  the  eye 

In  part  %ce  of  a  mulfrpart  serl^stRENE  STERGIOPOULOS 
disc2^«-4k!g2riany  facets  of  the  Con3|%ter  Science  Dep|rtment 


The  Sandford  Fleming  building  is 
an  elegant  piece  of  architecture, 
a  quiet  ornament  on  King's  Col- 
lege Road.  Next  to  its  orange-lit  big 
brother.  Convocation  Hall,  it  reflects 
a  quiet  grace. 

As  I  push  through  Sanford  Flem- 
ing's heavy  doors,  I'm  headed  for  the 
heart  of  the  Computer  Science  De- 
partment, and  expect  to  find  muted 
hallways  and  rooms  filled  with  ma- 
chines I  don't  understand.  I'm  armed 
with  a  pocket  protector,  and  I've 
tucked  in  my  button-down  shirt.  1  ex- 
pect I'll  fit  right  in. 

But  three  steps  into  Sandford  Flem- 
ing are  enough  to  point  out  my  mis- 
take. The  place  is  a  flurry  of  students 
and  buzzing  conversations.  It's  any- 
thing but  dull. 

U  of  T's  Department  of  Computer 
Science  (DCS)  was  founded  in  1964 
and  has  become  one  of  the  top- 
ranked  departments  of  its  kind  world- 
wide. From  its  humble  beginnings  as 
the  first  computer  science  depart- 
ment in  Canada,  it  has  paved  the  way 
for  critical  developments  in  the  field, 
now  home  to  65  faculty,  300  graduate, 
and  800  undergraduate  students.  An 
impressive  roster  of  research  and  fac- 
ulty members  includes  some  of  the 
world's  top  researchers,  as  well  as 
Canada's  only  Turing  Award  winner, 
Stephen  Cook. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  the  field 
of  computer  science  isn't  just  about 
computers.  It  studies  how  comput- 
ers interact  with  medicine,  sciences, 
arts,  and  people.  According  to  the 
Acting  Chair  of  DCS,  Sven  Dickinson, 
"There's  a  misconception  among 
many  people  that  computer  science 
is  all  about  sitting  in  front  of  a  box 
and  writing  programs,  in  solitude, 
typically.  But  in  fact,  it's  much  more 
than  that.  Computers  have  permeat- 
ed every  aspect  of  our  lives,  society, 
cind  professions." 

The  computer  science  program  en- 
courages students  to  study  the  tech- 
nological aspects  of  the  field,  but  also 
helps  them  integrate  their  knowledge 
with  other  disciplines  to  explore  new 
applications.  The  department  has  a 
strong  interdisciplinary  focus,  not 
only  bridging  gaps  between  subfields 
of  computer  science,  but  also  span- 
ning to  entirely  different  disciplines. 

The  research  scope  of  DCS  is  very 
broad,  covering  everything  from 
graphics  and  numerical  analysis  to 
networking,  human-computer  in- 
teraction (HCI),  and  artificial  intel- 
ligence. These  research  areas  have 
important  applications  to  finance, 
weather  prediction,  and  medical  im- 
aging, which  allows  DCS  faculty  to 
collaborate  with  researchers  in  many 
other  domains. 

Computer  science  intersects  with 
disciplines  like  medicine,  linguistics. 


psychology,  neuroscience,  and  eco- 
nomics to  tackle  complex,  real-world 
problems.  According  to  Dickinson, 
getting  to  a  solution  requires  a  collec- 
tive effort  from  many  disciplines,  in- 
cluding computer  science.  "Machines 
are  making  their  way  out  into  the 
world  in  almost  every  facet  of  life,  and 
solving  all  these  complex  problems 
with  these  machines  involves  study- 
ing computer  science  and  some  other 
discipline.  To  do  it  right,  1  think  you 
have  to  appreciate  what  those  disci- 
plines have  to  offer  to  the  problem. 
And  we're  encouraging  our  students 
to  be  able  to  pursue  these  interests  in 
these  areas." 

The  undergraduate  program  in 
computer  science  provides  students 
with  an  understanding  of  fundamen- 
tal computer  science,  as  well  as  many 
opportunities  to  pursue  research  with 
faculty  members  or  independently.  As 
they  progress  through  the  program, 
students  can  explore  different  areas, 
and  can  enter  specialist  programs 
that  combine  computer  science  with 
economics,  statistics,  cognitive  sci- 
ence, physics,  or  mathematics. 

Although  enrolment  dropped  in 
recent  years  following  the  "dot-com 
bust,"  the  numbers  have  started  to 
creep  back  up  again.  "This  drop  in 
enrolment  happened  all  across  the 
continent,"  says  Dickinson.  "A  lot 
of  students  felt  that  maybe  there 
weren't  a  lot  of  jobs  out  there — 
which  is  an  incorrect  perception.  In 
fact,  there  are  more  jobs  out  there 
right  now  than  there  ever  were." 

Graduating  with  a  degree  in 
computer  science  opens  up  a  va- 
riety of  career  options,  with  DCS 
graduates  working  in  areas  like  IT, 
industry  research,  economic  de- 
velopment, health  sciences,  game 
design,  and  health  care.  DCS  also 
offers  studies  at  the  graduate  level 
for  those  who  wish  to  pursue  a  ca- 
reer in  academic  research. 

"There  isn't  a  single  discipline  out 
there  that  isn't  being  affected  by 
computer  science,"  says  Dickinson. 
"We're  interested  in  newer,  faster, 
more  reliable  technology — smaller, 
more  compact.  We're  interested  in 
designing  new  languages.  We're  in- 
terested in  making  machines  more 
efficient,  distributing  computation, 
and  having  machines  work  well  with 
each  other.  These  are  extremely 
challenging,  fascinating,  fundamen- 
tal problems  in  computer  science. 
But  we're  so  much  more  than  that 
as  well,  in  terms  of  taking  these  ma- 
chines out  into  the  world  and  solv- 
ing problems  that  involve  people. 

"It  moves  beyond  just  the  pure 
technology  into  how  to  use  com- 
puters to  affect  positive  change  in 
the  world,  and  make  the  world  a 
better  place." 


thevarsitysports@hotmail.com 
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VARSITY  SPORTS 


MARCH  MADNESS 


As  the  NCAA  Tournament  heats  up  the  courts, 
CHARLES  TRAPUNSKI  tells  you  exactly  what's  so  sweet 
about  this  year's  Sweet  Sixteen 


The  NCAA  Men's  Basketball  Tournament  to  determine  the  national  champion  is  a  well-de- 
signed event.  If  you  win,  you  stay  in,  and  if  you  lose,  you  go  home.  There  are  no  relegation 
rounds,  or  consolation  prizes.  So  in  theory,  small  schools  that  nobody  has  ever  heard  of 
can  knock  off  a  top  squad.  This  year,  the  first  round  of  games,  the  essence  of  "March  Madness," 
saw  underdog  squads  East  Tennessee  State,  Morehead  State,  American,  and  Binghamton  present 
huge  challenges  to  basketball  giants  Pittsburgh,  Louisville,  Villanova,  and  Duke,  before  bowing 
out. 

Aside  from  three  number-five  seeds  knocking  off  twelves,  the  opening  round  produced  one 
true  shocker,  as  thirteen-seed  Cleveland  State  toppled  powerhouse  Wake  Forest.  The  Wake  For- 
est Demon  Deacons  were  ranked  as  a  four,  but  earlier  in  the  season  were  the  number-one  college 
basketball  team  in  all  of  America.  Wake  Forest  were  one  and  done,  a  shocking  development. 

This  year,  March  Madness  took  on  a  whole  new  meaning.  Many  had  chosen  Wake  Forest  to 
either  run  the  table  and  win  the  entire  tournament  or  make  a  deep  run,  and  were  quite  upset 
by  this  turn  of  events.  They  lamented  that  there  were  no  other  teams  worth  cheering  for  in  the 
tournament,  especially  after  pre-tournament  sleepers  like  Michigan,  Boston  College,  and  Temple 
all  met  the  same  fate  as  Wake  Forest. 

However,  the  tournament  is  not  a  complete  write-off.  Each  remaining  team  has  the  potential 
to  be  your  favourite.  Here  are  the  reasons  to  make  each  team  heading  to  the  Sweet  Sixteen  seem 
not  seem  so  sour. 
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WEST  REGIONAL 

CONNECTICUT  HUSKIES 

Connecticut  will  compete  for  the  championship  this  year  be- 
cause of  Hasheem  Thabeet.  The  mountain-like,  7'3"  Thabeet  is 
considered  to  be  the  second  best  player  in  the  2009  NBA  Draft, 
and  will  be  the  first  player  to  come  from  Tanzania.  Thabeet  only 
took  up  basketball  at  age  15,  and,  scarily,  has  the  chance  to  im- 
prove. With  a  strong  supporting  cast,  especially  senior  guard 
A.J.  Price,  who  survived  a  brain  hemorrhage  in  his  first  year, 
the  Huskies  will  be  a  treat  to  watch.  There  is  a  possibility  for  a 
double  championship,  as  the  women's  team  finished  the  regu- 
lar season,  33-0. 

Famous  Alumni:  Meg  Ryan,  Moby,  and  Horshack  from  Welcome 
Back,  Kotter 


PURDUE  BOILERMAKERS 

Aside  from  finding  nearby  players,  Purdue  is  looking  to  expand 
their  profile  across  the  country.  In  the  Big  Ten,  Michigan  State 
was  given  most  of  the  attention,  but  it  was  Purdue  that  won  the 
conference  championship,  their  first  ever.  Although  the  Boiler- 
makers have  no  trouble  making  it  to  the  second  round  of  the 
tourney,  this  year  they  upset  the  Washington  Huskies  to  finally 
make  it  back  to  the  Sweet  Sixteen,  where  the  local  boys  hope  to 
upset  the  powerful  Connecticut  Huskies. 
Famous  Alumni:  Neil  Armstrong,  Jim  Gaffigan,  and  popcorn 
magnate  Orville  Redenbacher 


MEMPHIS  TIGERS 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  describe  the  Tigers  would  be  the  sports 
equivalent  of  Rodney  Dangerfield's  "I  don't  get  no  respect"  rou- 
tine. What  school  did  the  most  recent  number-one  pick  in  the 
NBA  Draft,  Derrick  Rose  attend?  Memphis.  What  team  went 
undefeated  in  conference  play  the  last  three  years?  Memphis 
Tigers.  What  school  was  a  couple  of  missed  free  throws  from 
winning  the  conference  championship  in  2008?  You  get  the  pic- 
ture. Yet  Memphis,  which  completed  another  fine  season,  de- 
spite losing  Rose  and  other  top  players  to  the  NBA,  were  given  a 
number-two  seed  in  the  tournament.  In  this  year's  tournament, 
coach  John  Calipari  and  his  sharpshooting  Memphis  Tigers 
hope  to  gain  some  much-needed  respect. 


Famous  Alumni:  Fred  Thompson,  Dan  Uggla,  and  Julia  Suger- 
baker  from  Designing  Women 


EAST  REGIONAL 

VILLANOVA  WILDCATS 

This  year,  Villanova  adeptly  handled  a  brutal  conference 
schedule,  were  undefeated  at  home,  and  won  25  games.  The 
third-seeded  Wildcats  have  a  history  of  pulling  off  upsets,  as 
they  famously  won  the  1985  tournament  as  an  eighth-seed,  de- 
feating Patrick  Ewing's  Georgetown  Hoyas.  Last  year,  Villanova 
was  considered  a  bubble  team,  yet  pulled  off  two  victories  as  a 
twelve-seed  and  advanced  into  the  Sweet  Sixteen.  This  year's 
edition,  which  brought  back  team  leader  Scottie  Reynolds  from 
last  year,  may  continue  the  upset  tradition. 
Famous  Alumni:  Maria  Bello,  Jill  Biden,  Jim  Croce,  and  Toby 
Keith 


DUKE  BLUE  DEVILS 

When  it  comes  to  Duke,  there  seems  to  be  either  two  choic- 
es: you  love  them  or  you  hate  them.  It  seems  like  every  year 
Duke  makes  the  tournament,  and  much  of  the  credit  goes  to 
Duke's  stoic  leader,  Mike  Krzyzewski,  affectionately  known  as 
Coach  K.  He  has  been  with  Duke  since  1980.  In  the  off-season, 
he  coached  the  U.S.  Olympic  basketball  team,  leading  them  to 
victory.  If  Coach  K  can  handle  the  pros  effectively,  what  chance 
do  other  schools  have?  The  Atlantic  Coast  Conference  tourna- 
ment was  won  by  Duke,  and  North  Carolina  received  the  num- 
ber one  seed,  as  Duke  settled  for  two.  Motivation  enough? 
Famous  Alumni:  Andy  from  The  Bachelor,  Canadian  Idol  host 
Ben  Mulroney,  and  the  new  judge  on  American  Idol  Kara  Dio- 
Guardi 


SOUTH  REGIONAL 

NORTH  CAROLINA  TAR  HEELS 

The  yin  to  Duke's  yang,  the  North  Carolina  Tar  Heels  are  Duke 
hater-favourites,  as  well  as  the  choice  to  win  it  all  for  the  last 
two  years  by  first  fan  Barack  Obama.  UNC's  Tyler  Hansbrough 
has  set  the  all-time  record  for  most  points  scored  in  North 


Carolina  and  Atlantic  Coast  Conference  history.  Yet  due  to  his 
size  and  explosiveness,  he  projects  to  be  drafted  28th-overall 
in  the  upcoming  NBA  draft.  Even  Ty  Lawson,  his  point  guard 
teammate  battling  through  a  toe  injury,  projects  higher.  So  if 
watching  a  point  guard  with  a  broken  toe,  and  an  undersized, 
non-explosive  yet  fundamental  player  lead  a  team  to  an  NCAA 
championship  sounds  like  fun.  North  Carolina  is  your  team. 
Famous  Alumni:  Michael  Jordan,  Vince  Carter,  Rick  Fox,  Andy 
Griffith,  and  current  American  Idol  contestant  Anoop  Desai 


GONZAGA  BULLDOGS 

Featuring  only  4,500  undergraduates,  Gonzaga  is  a  tiny  school 
in  Spokane,  Washington.  The  'Zags  first  made  the  NCAA  tour- 
nament in  1995.  Their  second  appearance  was  in  1999,  and 
they've  made  it  to  every  tournament  since  then.  In  the  early 
years,  Gonzaga  was  often  a  "Cinderella,"  low  ranked  and  pulling 
off  upsets.  Recently,  they  have  taken  on  the  role  of  favourite, 
upset  by  lower-ranked  teams.  Gonzaga  needed  a  last-second 
finish  against  upstart  Western  Kentucky  to  make  it  to  the  Sweet 
Sixteen.  Gonzaga  is  an  underdog.  Guard  Jeremy  Pargo,  forward 
Josh  Heytvelt,  coach  Mark  Few,  and  the  rest  of  the  Zags  may  be 
leaving  their  future  opponents  in  tears. 
Famous  Alumni:  Bing  Crosby  and  Jason  Bay 


OKLAHOMA  SOONERS 

Oklahoma's  power  forward  Blake  Griffin  is  an  absolute  monster, 
and  will  probably  be  the  number  one  pick  in  the  draft.  Known  as 
the  terminator.  Griffin  plays  the  game  hard.  This  season  alone, 
he  has  suffered  through  injuries  to  both  knees,  a  concussion 
stemming  from  a  collision,  and  in  the  first  round,  survived  be- 
ing flipped  onto  his  back.  Griffin  played  a  typical  game  against 
Michigan  in  the  second  round  with  33  points  and  17  rebounds. 
If  this  is  typical  of  Griffin,  opponents  are  going  to  double  team 
Griffin  sooner,  leaving  Oklahoma's  guards  open  for  three  point- 
ers. If  coach  Jeff  Capel  can  keep  Blake  Griffin  from  suffering  any 
more  major  injuries,  Oklahoma  will  be  soaring  into  the  final. 
Famous  Alumni:  Ed  Harris,  Vince  Gill,  and  Ottawa  Rough  Rider 
quarterback  turned  politician  J.C.  Watts 

This  is  part  one  of  a  two-part  series  continued  in  Thursday's 
Varsity. 
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In  its  second  incarnation,  the  World  Baseball  Classic  continues  to  grow  as  a  tournament 


KEVIN  DRAPER 


For  an  international  baseball  tour- 
nament to  truly  reflect  participating 
countries'  best  talent  has  long  been 
a  dream  of  baseball  enthusiasts. 
The  Olympics,  always  played  in  the 
middle  of  the  MLB's  summer  sched- 
ule, have  featured  some  of  the  best 
amateur  talent  on  the  planet,  but 
the  best  of  the  best  have  always  had 
other  things  to  do  when  summoned 
to  represent  their  countries  on  the 
world  stage. 

All  of  that  changed  in  2006  when  16 
teams,  some  of  them  baseball  power- 
houses and  others  featuring  teenag- 
ers more  awestruck  by  the  players 
than  representing  their  country,  gath- 


ered  around  the  world  and  competed 
with  passion  and  skill.  The  net  result: 
a  seemingly  endless  highlight  reel  of 
memories,  insatiable  enthusiasm  for 
the  2009  edition,  and  general  consen- 
sus amongst  baseball  fans  that,  de- 
spite being  only  the  inaugural  event, 
the  World  Baseball  Classic  truly  was 
a  classic. 

The  tournament  survived  several 
early  obstacles  before  the  first  pitch 
was  thrown.  Many  MLB  coaches, 
executives,  and  agents  were  con- 
cerned about  the  possibility  of  star 
players  being  hurt  while  playing  in 
essentially  meaningless  "exhibition" 
games.  The  WBC  was  thrown  an  exis- 
tential curveball  when  the  American 
government  went  through  momen- 


tary  indecision  over  letting  Cubait 
nationals  into  the  country  to  play  in 
the  semi-finals  and  championships 
in  California.  Under  pressure,  they 
relented  and  the  tournament  went 
on.  Still,  many  stars  choose  not  to 
play,  citing  obligations  to  their  team, 
concerns  about  injuries,  and  a  need 
to  use  the  month  of  March  to  prepare 
for  the  regular  season. 

Many  fans  dismiss  the  tournament 
as  silly.  However,  it  remains  glaringly 
obvious  to  anyone  who  loves  base- 
ball that  the  WBC  is  an  overwhelm- 
ing success,  producing  thrills  and 
rivalries  that  match  and  sometimes 
exceed  the  drama  of  professional 
leagues'  playoff  play. 
It  is  tough  to  argue  with  42,000 


screaming  fans  in  Toronto.  From 
March  7  to  11,  the  first-round  WBC 
was  held  at  the  Rogers  Centre.  In  the 
opening  and  arguably  most  exciting 
game,  fans  watched  as  Team  Canada 
put  the  tying  run  on  second  in  the 
bottom  of  the  ninth  against  a  star- 
studded  Team  USA  with  perennial 
all-stars  Justin  Morneau  and  Jason 
Bay  due  up.  While  Canada  ultimately 
fell  to  the  US  6-5,  the  game  was  eerily 
similar  to  the  first  time  the  two  teams 
met  in  the  2006  WBC  when  Team 
Canada  pulled  off  baseball's  upset  of 
the  century,  a  captivating  8-6  victory 
over  the  Americans  in  Arizona. 

The  tournament  has  turned  the 
age-old  baseball  proverb  "it's  not  a 
sprint,  it's  a  marathon"  on  its  head. 


producing  massive  upsets  and  crush- 
ing disappointment.  This  sentiment 
can  account  for  Team  USA  dropping 
that  fateful  game  to  Canada  back  in 
2006,  when  its  all-star  line-up  was 
supposed  to  effortlessly  stroll  to  the 
championship.  Similarly,  the  2009 
Dominican  Republic's  team  humili- 
ated the  entire  country  as  it  dropped 
two  masterfully  played  games  to  the 
Dutch.  Beyond  the  shocking  out- 
come, the  most  mystifying  part  of 
those  games  was  perhaps  learning 
that  the  Netherlands  had  a  baseball 
team. 

While  the  Dominican-Netherlands 
games  may  have  been  thrilling  to 
neutral  observers  here  in  Canada, 
we — or  the  10,000  of  us  who  both- 
ered showing  up — experienced  our 
own  national  trauma  when  arguably 
the  greatest  Canadian  team  ever 
flopped  in  a  humiliating,  indefensible 
6-2  loss  to  Team  Italy  at  home  in  the 
Rogers  Centre. 

The  loss  bumped  the  Canadians 
prematurely  from  the  tournament, 
preventing  a  widely  anticipated 
showdown  with  Venezuela  where 
the  winner  would  have  advanced  to 
the  next  round  in  Miami.  The  game 
was  a  comparably  improbable  upset 
to  the  Netherlands'  shockers,  and 
it  put  a  damper  on  what  could  have 
been  a  fabulous  baseball  showcase 
in  a  city  not  internationally  known  for 
baseball.  The  Italians  went  on  to  lose 
an  anticlimactic  blowout  to  a  surely 
relieved  Venezuelan  team,  stealing 
what  would  have  likely  been  a  wild, 
fiercely  patriotic  atmosphere  at  the 
Rogers  Centre  for  many  Canadian 
baseball  fans. 

These  bizarre  outcomes  hurt  the 
quality  of  the  tournament.  The  WBC 
would  have  been  better  served  by 
a  second-round  pool  featuring  the 
Dominican  Republic  rather  than  the 
Netherlands,  especially  after  the 
Netherlands  bowed  quietly  in  con- 
secutive losses  to  Venezuela  and  the 
USA.  If  the  tournament  had  taken 
place  over  a  longer  period  of  time  to 
reflect  the  participants'  talent  rather 
than  obscure  factors  that  create 
single  game  upsets,  it  seems  certain 
that  the  Dominicans  would  have  ad- 
vanced and  Canada  would  have  got- 
ten its  showdown  with  Venezuela. 
However,  with  most  players  bound 
by  obligations  to  their  professional 
teams,  an  alternate  format  is  unlikely 
to  materialize. 

Many  also  argue  that  the  WBC 
should  be  played  in  November,  when 
many  players  are  still  close  to  peak 
form  from  the  past  six  months  of 
play,  rather  than  in  March,  when  they 
are  warming  up  from  three  months  of 
inactivity.  Additionally,  while  margin- 
ally better  than  in  2006,  attendance 
was  abysmal  at  many  of  the  games. 
In  Toronto,  all  of  the  games  except  for 
Canada-USA  drew  fewer  than  15,000 
fans.  In  Miami,  only  13,000  watched 
the  USA  and  Puerto  Rico  play  a  thrill- 
ing sudden  elimination  game  decided 
in  the  bottom  of  the  ninth  by  a  walk- 
off  hit  by  the  Americans. 

Nonetheless,  the  tournament  has 
brilliantly  served  a  long-time  need  in 
the  baseball  community,  providing 
invaluable  entertainment  for  devoted 
fans,  and  going  to  great  lengths  to 
spur  the  growth  of  baseball  programs 
in  untapped  countries  like  China, 
South  Africa,  and  the  Netherlands. 
With  the  United  States  advancing 
to  at  least  the  semi-finals  this  year, 
baseball  fans  should  be  able  to  bank 
on  a  regular  four-year  cycle  of  grip- 
ping competition  that  could  someday 
come  to  rival  soccer's  sacred  World 
Cup  event. 


walk  in  with  your  taxes,  walk  out  with  your  money 

and  you  could  win  $5,000  towards  a  road  trip,  visit  refundroadtrip.ca 


come  in  today  or  call  uo  »  block' 

1-800-HRBLOCK  (472-5625)  "oci%  dl.\/^iv. 


To  qualify  for  student  pricing,  student  must  present  either  (i)  a  T2202a  documenting  4  or  more  months  of  full-time  attendance  at  a  college  or  university  during  2008  or  (ii)  a  valid  high  school 
identification  card.  Expires  July  31.  2009.  Must  also  qualify  for  Instant  Cash  Back  and  Cash  Back  products.  See  office  for  details.  Valid  only  at  participating  H&R  Block  locations  in  Canada.  SPC  Card 
offers  valid  from  08/01/08  to  07/31/09  at  participating  locations  in  Canada  only,  for  Cardholder  only.  Offers  may  vary,  restrictions  may  apply  Usage  may  be  restricted  vi/hen  used  in  con|unction  with 
any  other  offer  or  retailer  loyalty  card  discounts.  Cannot  be  used  towards  the  purchase  of  gift  cards  or  certificates  I 
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Japan  is  looking  to  claim  their  second  World  Baseball  Classic  title.  With  a  win  over  the  United  States,  they  will  face 
Korea  in  the  final  on  March  23. 


CLASSIFIEDS 


EGG  DONOR  NEEDED. 

Married  couple  seeking  k\nd  individual 
ages  20  -  32  years  of  age.  Attributes: 
Caucasian,  healthy.  Compensation  for 
expenses  incurred.  Reply  to:  vaa5866@ 
gmail.com 

SUMMER  CAMP 

Swim  Director,    Instructors  for  Canoe, 
Windsurf,  Golf.  NURSING  STUDENT  (2nd 
yr.  or  higher)  to  assist  camp  doctor, 
www.mishmarcom,  camp@mishmarcom 


ESSAY  RESEARCH  AND  ASSISTANCE 

Any  subject  A  to  Z.  Highly  qualified 
graduates  will  help.  1  (888)  345-8295, 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
FACULTY  or  PmSICAL  EDUCATION  and  HEALTH 


COUNCIL  OF  ATHLETICS  AND 
RECREATION 

ELECTION 
March  25  &  26 

VOTE  in  Athletic  Centre  -- 
Main  Lobby 
8:00  a.m.  till  8:00  p.m.  (both  days) 

Female  Students'  Representatives  - 

CANDIDATES  (listed  in  random  order) 
THREE  to  be  elected: 

Alexandra  Ruhr,  FPEH 

Sharisse  Dukhu,  FPEH 

Theresa  Beesley,  FPEH 

Elizabeth  Wong,  FPEH 

Meline  Minasian,  FPEH 

MelindaTam,  FPEH 

Jessica  Acquaye,  FPEH 

Annie  Claire  Bergeron-Oliver,  FPEH 

Male  Students'  Representatives  — 

CANDIDATES  (listed  in  random  order) 
THREE  to  be  elected: 

Kevin  Sousa,  FPEH 
Dempsey  Cruz,  FPEH 
Dane  Satchel  I.  FPEH 
Derrick  An,  FPEH 
BenVerboom,  FPEH 


Writers  Wanted. 

Write  for  Sports! 
Contact 

recruitment@thevarsity.ca. 


MATH,  STATS,  AND  SCIENCE  TUTOR 
AVAILABLE 

All  first  and  second  year  courses,  includ- 
ing organic  chemistry  and  statistics.  Ask 
about  our  downtown  satellite  office. 
www.mostly-math.com  416-502-1717 

MCAT,  TOEFL,  lELTS,  GRE 
AND  GMAT  TUTORING 

No  minimum  hours  to  sign  up  (or,  pay-as- 
you-go  system,  resources  supplied. 
www.mostly-math.com  416-502-1717 


TUTOR.  35  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE 

Specializing  in  ECO  220,  CHM  139,  247, 
MATH  135, 136.  Past  tests  and  exams  with 
solutions  available  for  practice.  DON'T 
WAIT!  GET  HELP  NOW!  (416)  785-8898. 


PAPERS  WITHOUT  PANIC! 

Efficient,  professional  editor  with  aca- 
demic experience  and  student  rates. 
Call  (905)  864-1858x2, 1-877-872-4619x2 
or  email  amy@enabletc.com. 

PROFESSIONAL  EDITING 

Submit  well-argued,  clear  and  engag- 
ing papers  on  time.  Professional  editor 
and  writer,  iVIA,  History  (U  of  T).  Essays, 
theses,  reports.  Call  416.494.6029  or 
e-mail:  topgrade.editing@gmail.com 


STOP  ACNE.  VISIT  COVERED  BY  OHIP 

Treatment  provided  by  medical  doc- 
tors. There  IS  a  solution!  HealthWorks 
Medical  Centre  in  Yorkville.  24  Bel- 
lair  St,  3rd  Floor  @  Bay  Subway  stop, 
vww.hworks.ca/yorkville  (416)  962-7546 


Advertise  in  the  Varsity 

ads@thevarsity.ca 

416-946-7604 


VARSITY  CLASSIFIEDS  cost  $12.00  for  twenty-five  words.  $0.25  for  each 
additional  word.  Rates  include  one  line  of  bold  type  for  the  ad  header. 
No  copy  changes  after  submission.  Submit  ads  by  email,  mail  or  phone. 

Ads  must  be  submitted  at  least  four  days  prior  to  publication. 
Varsity  Classifieds,  21  Sussex  Ave,  Suite  #306,  Toronto,  ON,  M5S 1J6. 
Call  416-946-7604  or  email  ads@thevarsity.ca. 


ALL  ST.  GEORGE  CAMPUS  STUDENTS  who 
pay  an  Athletics  fee  are  entitled  to  vote. 

NOMINATIONS  ARE  RE-OPENED  for  one 

Arts  &  Science  rep  and  one  Part-Time  Undergraduate  rep... 
check  the  FPEH  website  at 
www.ac-fpeh.com/about/councils.php  or  paul.carson@utoronto.ca 


Day  one 

and  your  world  matters 

Day  one.  It's  not  just  about  work.  It's  about  the  chance  to  nnake 
a  difference  to  the  wider  community,  to  connect  with  a  diverse 
range  of  people  and  places  around  the  world.  Bring  your  passion 
and  interests  and  we'll  help  find  a  way  for  you  to  contribute  to  the 
things  that  matter  to  you.  From  your  very  first  day,  we're  committed 
to  helping  you  achieve  your  potential.  So,  whether  your  career  lies 
in  assurance,  tax,  transaction  or  advisory  services,  shouldn't 
your  day  one  be  at  Ernst  &  Young? 

What's  next  for  your  future? 

Visit  ey.com/ca/careers  and  our  Facebook  page.  ^, 


=!l  Ernst  &youNG 

Quality  In  Everything  We  Do 
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MONDAY      TUESDAY    WEDNESDAY   THURSDAY       FRIDAY        SATURDAY  SUNDAY 


ROCK  BAND  II 
SOCIAL  MIXER 

Want  a  larger-than-life 
experience?  Come  and 
play  Rock  Band  on  a  real 
moviesaeen!  Presented 
by  the  New  College 
Student  Council. 
•7  p.m.  Free! 

•  Innis  Town  Hall 
(2  Sussex  Avenue) 

•  myncscca 

DEMOCRACY 
AND 

JOURNALISM: 
THE  VIEW  FROM 
THE  FRONT 

Lt.-Gen  Andrew  Leslie 
speaks  on  reporting 
from  a  military 
perspective.  Presented 
by  the  Canadian 
Journalism  Foundation 
and  the  Munk  Centre 
for  International 
Studies. 
•6  p.m.  Free! 

•  Campbell  Conference 
Facility,  Trinity  College 
(1  Devonshire  Place) 

•  Register  at 
cjf-fjc.ca/programs.htm 


FILM:  THE 

STRANGEST 

DREAM 

Learn  about  Pugwash, 
an  international 
coalition  of  scientists 
and  intellectuals  aiming 
to  stop  the  proliferation 
of  nuclear  weapons. 

•  7  p.m.  Free! 

•  Hart  House  East 
Common  Room 

(7  Hart  House  Circle) 

•  studentsagainstclimate 
change.blogspot.com 

DROP  IN  CRAFT 
NIGHT 

Free-flowing,  relaxed 
evening  of  DIY  creation 
every  Tuesday! 

•  5  tolO  p.m.  Free! 

•  Hart  House  Reading 
Room 

(7  Hart  House  Circle) 

•  emily.doukoglannis@ 
utoronto.ca 


FILM:  THE  NIGHT 
OF  THE  HUNTER 

Classic  1955  tale  of 
deception  presented  by 
Toronto  Sfar  critic  Geoff 
Pevere. 

•  7  p.m.  Free! 
Innis  Town  Hall 

(2  Sussex  Avenue) 

•  nextprojection. 
sa.utoronto.ca 

LECTURE:  PEACE 
WITH  JUSTICE  IN 
SRI  LANKA 

Dr.  Brian  Senewiratne 
traces  the  development 
of  the  ethnic  conflict 
and  analyzes  potential 
solutions. 
•7  p.m.  $10. 

•  Health  Sciences  Building, 
Room  610(155  College 
Street) 

•  uofttix.ca/view. 
php?icl=459 


LAW,  ETHICS,  AND 
FILM 

Excerpts  from  Jim  Jamiusch's 
1996  western  Dead  Man 
followed  by  discussion  with 
U  of  T  Law  professor  Ed 
Morgan. 

•6  to  8  p.m.  Free! 

•  Flaveile  House,  Rowell 
Room  (78  Queen's  Park 
Crescent) 

•  Preregister  at 
cip.utoronto.ca 

AN  EVENING  WITH 
ROBERTA  BONDAR 

The  first  Canadian  woman 
in  space  and  UTM  alumna 
addresses  sustainability  and 
the  environment. 
•6:15  to  8:30  p.m. 

•  $3  for  students. 

•  CCT  Building,  Room  1080 
(3359  IVIississauga  Road) 

•  marijana@utmsu.ca 


FREE  FRIDAY  FILM: 
THE  LAST  WALTZ 

Scorsese's  1978 
celebration  of  American 
music  centres  on  The 
Band's  final  concert  (with 
a  few  famous  friends). 

•  7  to  9  p.m.  Free! 

•  Innis  Town  Hall 
(2  Sussex  Avenue) 

•  cinssu.ca 

U  OF  T  FESTIVAL 
OF  DANCE 

Sixty-plus  dance 
performances  over  two 
nights  featuring  a  wide 
range  of  styles,  including 
jazz,  ballroom,  hip  hop, 
musical  theatre,  Irish, 
Bollywood,  and  belly 
dancing. 

•  7:30  p.m.  $10  for  students. 
Hart  House  Theatre 

(7  Hart  House  Circle) 

•  uofttix.ca/view. 
php?id=424 


U  OFT 

CELEBRATION  OF 
THE  ARTS 

If  you  haven't  had  a 
chance  to  check  out  the 
festival  yet,  this  weekend 
features  theatre,  visual  art 
exhibitions,  music,  and 
more. 

•  More  information  at 
www.arts.utoronto.ca 

WATER:  A  HUMAN 
RIGHT? 

Amnesty  International 
hosts  Maude  Barlow,  the 
recently-appointed  UN 
Senior  Advisor  on  Water 
for  a  panel  discussion. 
•9:30  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  Free! 

•  OlSE 

(252  Bloor  Street  West) 

•  aito.ca 


BANFF  MOUNTAIN 
FILM  FESTIVAL 

Journey  to  exotic  locations, 
paddle  the  wildest  waters, 
and  climb  the  highest  peaks 
onscreen.  Presented  by  the 
Alpine  Club  of  Canada. 

•  Screenings  at 
7and9:30  p.m.  $20. 

•  Bloor  Cinema 

(506  Bloor  Street  West) 

•  bloorcinema.com 


To  have  your  U  of  T 
campus  event  listed 
in  this  space  for 

FREE,  just  send  the 
appropriate  details  to 
listings@thevarsity.ca 


Text  'BLaQBLM26262. 


SIMDAY 


Academy  Award  Winner 
BEST  DOCUMENTARY 

MAN  ON  WIRE 

2:00  0 

@  SEA  PORT 

4:00  $13 


@  SHAOLIN  SOCCER 

7:00  m 

RIKI-OH: 
©THE  STORY  OF  RICKY 

9:30  (STC) 


O TORONTO  PREMIERE 
OSCAR  NOMINATED 
LIVE  ACTION  SHORTS 

2:15  (STC) 

TORONTO  PREMIERE 

AOSCAR  NOMINATED 
'^ANIMATED  SHORTS 

4:30  ISTC) 


at  THE  WANDERERS 
*^  7:00 « 

©THE  WARRIORS 


INKHEART 

12:30  0 

Laurent  Canlelet's 
THE  CLASS 

2:45B 

Terence  Davies' 

OF  TIME  AND  THE  CITY 

5:155 


PRIVATE  SCREENING 

2:00 


©SPACED  MARATHON 

500 


Mliiig  r5l*«miflilellas»«n!|befoceniv 

ill«fil(i(  a  dnrfang  game  where  you  lake  a 
tfHI  MiMWvcr  ttiere  a  a  whip  pan 


29 


Academy  Award  Winner 
Best  Actress  K^e  Winslet 

THE  READER 

1:00  " 

©TEZA 

3:30 

sn 

B©  BANFF  MOUNTAM 
9  FILM  FESTIVAL 
m      WORLD  TOUR  2009 

t 


MONDAY 


Sally  Hawkins  in  Mike  Leigh's 
HAPPY-GO-LUCKY 

4:30  '« 

Academy  Award  Winner 
BEST  DOCUMENTARY 
"Wildly  entertaining," 

Robert  Koeliler.  VARIETY 

MAN  ON  WIRE 

7:00  0 

"Mike  Leigh's  mellowest  work  yet 
and  his  most  purely  enlertaining." 

Aiissa  Simon,  VARIFTf 

HAPPY-GO-LUCKY 

9:00 


TORONTO  PREMIERE 

OSCAR  NOMINATED 
ANIMATED  SHORTS 

4:30  (STC) 

"Intriguing,  disturting,  uplifting," 
Rick  Groen,  THE  GLOBE  AND  MAIL 
Anne  Hathaway  in  Jonathan  Demme's 
RACHEL  GEHING  MARRIED 
7:00  « 

©TORONTO  PREMIERE 
OSCAR  NOMINATED 
ALIVE  ACTION  SHORTS 

9:30  (STC) 


Brendan  Fraser,  Paul  Bettany, 
Helen  Miren  and  Andy  Serkis 
INKHEART 
4:30  S 

"Delightful."  Susan  G  Cole,  NOW 
Ron  Mann  s 

KNOW  YOUR  MUSHROOMS 

7:00© 

BEST  HLM  CANNES  2008 
"A  heady  delight" 
EJIa  Taytor,  THE  VILUGE  VOICE 
Laurent  Cantet's 

THE  CLASS 

8:45a 


5       Leonardo  DiCaprio  &  Kate  Winslet 

REVOLUTIONARY  ROAD 

4:30  X 

"Invotving,  engrossing  cmema." 

Kenneth  Turan.  LA  TIMES 
Frank  Langella  &  Michael  Sheen 
m  Ron  Howard's 

FROST/NIXON 

7:00  Q 

-Is  Kale  Winslet  now  t^e  best  English- 
speaking  actress  of  her  generatKin? 

I  t^l^k  so  ■■ 

David  Edelstein,  NEW  YORK  MAGAZINE 
Leonardo  DiCaprio  &  Kate  Winslel 
m  Sam  Mendes' 
REVOLUTIONARY  ROAD 
9:30  " 


on     Cinefranco  Youtti  Program  presents 

'^FRENCH  GIRL/FRANQAISE 

^  Noon 

S6/S5  Seniors/Shjderrts 
David  fincher's 

THE  CURIOUS  CASE  OF 
BENJAMIN  BUnON 

3:15  a 
Academy  Award  Winner 
Best  Actress  Kate  Winslet 

THE  READER 

6:30 

Winner  of  3  Academy  Awards 

THE  CURIOUS  CASE  OF 
BENJAMIN  BUnON 

9:00  a 


TUESDAY 


Academy  Aiward  Winner 
BEST  DOCUMENTARY 
"Magical." 
Ty  Burr.  BOSTON  GLOBE 

MAN  ON  WIRE 

4.30  C 


PRIVATE  SCREENING  ol 

(A  WATCHMEN 

7:00 

Limited  rush  passes  available. 

Michael  Keaton  &  Jack  Nicholson 
in  Tim  Burton's 
.■r"\  BATMAN 
10:15* 

FREE  FOR  MEMBERS 
Memberships  available  for  S3 
at  the  door. 


o 


TORONTO  PREMIERE 

OSCAR  NOMINATED 
LIVE  ACTION  SHORTS 

4:30  (STC) 

TORONTO  PREMIERE 

OSCAR  NOMINATED 
ANIMATED  SHORTS 

7:00  (STC) 

"This  film  will  mai<e  your  day." 
Angle  Errigo,  EMPIRE 
Clint  Eastwood 

GRAN  TORINO 

9:00  y 


Owen  Wilson  &  Jennifer  Aniston 
MARLEY  &  ME 

4:30  S 

"Almost  impossible  to  resist " 
Liam  Lacey,  THE  GLOBE  AND  MAIL 

THE  WRESTLER 

7:00  "• 

"Fasdnabng." 
Peter  Howell,  THE  TORONTO  STAR 
Ron  Mann's 

KNOW  YOUR  MUSHROOMS 

9:15© 


nj,     Cinefranco  Yoirth  Program  presents 

THE  NECESSITIES  OF  LIFE/ 
©CE  QU'IL  FAUT  POUR  VIVRE 

Noon 

$6/S5  Seniors/Students 

Frank  Langella  &  Michael  Sheen 
in  Ron  Howard's 
FROST/NIXON 

4:15 -a 

REVOLUTIONARY  ROAD 

7:00  f 

"Sbmng  stuff  that  works  thnllingly  as 
drama "  Ian  Nathan,  EMPIRE 
FROST/NIXON 

9:20  Q 


€f  MY  VERY  BESt  FiflEND/ 
UN  CHATEAU  EN  ESPAGNE 

11:45 

S6/S5  SeniofS/Students 

THE  READER 

4:00  «■ 

THE  CURIOUS  CASE  OF 
BENJAMIN  BUnON 

6:30  Q 

Academy  Award  Winner 
Best  Aclor  Sean  Penn 
Original  Screenplay 
Gus  Van  Sanl's 

MILK 

9:40  ^ 


WEDNESDAY 


Tim  Burton's 

BATMAN 

4:15  S 

"Refreshing " 
Liam  Lacey,  THE  GLOBE  AND  MAIL 
Sally  Hawkins  in  Mike  Leigh's 
HAPPY-GO-LUCKY 
7:00  «■ 

BEST  FOREIGN  FILM  2008 
Toronto  RIm  Critics  Association 
LET  THE  RIGHT  ONE  IN 
9:20  * 


11 

OOC  SOUP  presents 
@GUEST  OF  CINDY  SHERMAN 

6:30  &  9:15 
Admission:  $12. 
A  limited  number  of  advance  tickets 
are  available  online  at  www  hotdocs. 

ca,  or  at  ttie  door  on  the  evening  of 
ttie  screening  (subject  to  availability), 
A  limited  number  of  free  tickets  are 
available  to  sfijdents  (with  proper  10) 
al  the  door  for  the  9: 1 5  pm  screening. 
Directors  Paul  H-0  and  Tom  Donahue 
will  be  in  attendance  tor  a 
post-screening  Q&A_ 


THE  TALE  OF  DESPEREAUX 

4:30  @ 

"Gets  so  much  surprisingly  right." 
Stephanie  Zacharek,  SALON  COM 
Owen  Wilson  &  Jennifer  Aniston 

MARLEY  &  ME 

7:00^ 

"'An  elemental  story  simply 
and  brilliantly  told " 
Todd  fWlcCarthy,  VAfllETY 
Mickey  Rourke  &  Marisa  Tomei  in 
Darren  Aronotsky's 

THE  WRESTLER 

9:20  " 


25     Cinelranco  Youth  Program  presents 

MOMMY  IS  CRAZY/ 
MAMAN  EST  FOLLE 

11:45 

$6/S5  Seniors/Students 

Leonardo  DiCaprio  &  Kate  \Mnslet 
m  Sam  Mendes' 

REVOLUTIONARY  ROAD 

4:15  <f 

THE  FEMALE  EYE  FILM  FESTIVAL 
©OPENING  GALA 

7:00 

$10/$8  Seniors/Students'  Bloor  members 

^TRIBUTE 

9:30 


THURSDAY 


"A  masterpiece," 
David  Edelslein,  NEW  YORK  MAGAZINE 
Anne  Haltiaway  in  Jonathan  Demme's 
RACHEL  GEHING  MARRIED 
4:30* 

Jul 


BEST  FOREIGN  FILM  2008 
Toronto  Film  Critics  Association 
"A  magnificent  film  " 
Jeremy  Knox.  FILM  THREAT 

LET  THE  RIGHT  ONE  IN 

9:30  »f 


Clint  Eastwood 
GRAN  TORINO 

4:30  ■» 

"Manages  to  sing  with  melancholy, 
tendemess  and  wit," 
A,  0,  Scott.  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 
Terence  Davies' 

OF  TIME  AND  THE  CITY 

7:00  S 

"A  nieful  comedy  ol  enlightenment " 
David  Denby.  THE  NEW  YORKER 
Clint  Eastwood 
GRAN  TORINO 
8:45  f 


Owen  Wilson  S  Jennifer  Aniston 
MARLEY  &  ME 
4:30  a 

©CROSSING 

7:00  $15 

www.hanvoice.org 


Juan  Piquei  Simon's 
PIECES 
^  9:30 
S10 


"Giddiiy  entertaining,  sharply  observant." 

David  Ansen.  NEWSWEEK 

FROST/NIXON 

4:15  a 


INTREPID  piPsenll 

@  AN  EVENING  WITH 
IAN  WRIGH] 


"The  glorious  Winslet  defines  what  makes 
an  actress  great." 
Peter  Travers,  ROLUNG  STONE 
REVOLUTIONARY  ROAD 
9:30  * 


FRIDAY 


"This  is  subtle,  perceplive  stuff." 
Lisa  Sctiwarzbauro.  ENTERTAINMENT  WEEKLY 
Clint  Eastwood 
GRAN  TORINO 
4:30  «■ 


TORONTO  PREMIERE 

OSCAR  NOMINATED 
ANIMATED  SHORTS 

7:00  (STC) 


o 


TORONTO  PREMIERE 

i  OSCAR  NOMINATED 
LIVE  ACTION  SHORTS 

9:00  (STC) 


^-  "A  marvel  of  erudition." 

I J  Jason  Anderson,  EYE  WEEKLY 

Terence  Davies' 
OF  TIME  AND  THE  CITY 

4:30B 

BEST  FILM  CANNES  2008 
"BrillianI  and  louching " 
David  Denby.  THE  NEW  YORKER 
Laurence  Cantet's 
THE  CLASS 
7:00  B 

Mickey  Rourke  in  Damen  Aronotsky's 
THE  WRESTLER 
9:40  <<• 

©  RUNAWAY  CINEMA  PARTY  II 

11:45 

 1 9+  No  Cover 


Frank  Langella  &  Michael  Sheen 
in  Ron  Howard's 
FROST/NIXON 
4:15  S 


PALt.TtiNE  i  H.M  FL;T!fVAL 

©SALT  OF  THIS  SEA 

^  7:00 

V  t       V  ii-rt 

@  SLINGSHOT  HIP  HOP 

9:30 

S10'Si"seiiiniS''siudentii'"unwar(efl" 


REPO!  THE  GENETIC  OPERA 

11:30*f 

live  shadow  casl  wrtomianre  by  Ttie  Sfiadow  Cats 


©I 


)  BANFF  MOUNTAIN 
FILM  FESTIVAL 
WORLD  TOUR  2009 

Hosted  by  the  Alpine  Club  of  Canada 
7:00  &  9:30 

www.c.mbel?° 

THE  ROCKY  HORROR 
PICTURE  SHOW 

11:30  * 
Live  shadow  casl  peifamiance  tiy 
Excited  Mental  State 


SATURDAY 


7         ^         TORONTO  PREMIERE 

O  OSCAR  NOMINATED 
ANIMATED  SHORTS 

2:30  (STC) 

Anne  Hathaway  in  Jonathan  Demme's 

RACHEL  GEHING  MARRIED 

4:30  r 

"Supiemely  entertaining  -  and  often  hilahous " 
Bene  Rodnguez.  Itm\  HEBALO 
GRAN  TORINO 
7:00 


TORONTO  PREMIERE 

OSCAR  NOMINATED 
LIVE  ACTION  SHORTS 

9:30  (STC) 


id 


71  THE  TALE  OF  DESPEREAUX 

2:15® 


REVOLUTIONARY  ROAD 

4:15 

THE  FLY  FISHING  FILM  TOUR 

7:00  $15 
www.canflyfish.com 

©OLIVE  GIRLS 

9:30  $10 

O&A  With  cast  dnd  crew  after  tlie  scieening 


28  THE  READER 

1:00  t 

THE  CURIOUS  CASE  OF 
BENJAMIN  BUTTON 

3:30  £3 

©  BANFF  MOUTAIN  FILM  FESTIVAL 
WORLD  TOUR  2009 

Hosted  by  the  Alpine  Club  of  Canada 
7:00  &  9:30  $20 

www.climbers.ofg 


fonshowtimesTanyljme 
texf ,  bCOORVio  226262 


www.bananamobile:ca 


THE 


PUMP 


BETTER  RIBS 
BETTER  WINGS 
BETTER  PRICES 


•  Sunday  Nite  Vz  Price  Nachos 

•  Monday  Nite  Vz  Price  Wings 

•  Tuesday  Nile  Vz  Price  Pizzas 

•  Wednesday  NUe  Vz  Price  Pastas 

•  Thursday  Nite  Fresii  Nlussels 

$4.25/lb  Choice  of  2  delicious  sauces 

Weekend  Btvnch  llam-Spm 


410  BLOOR  ST.  W. 

(at  Brunswick) 

416-927-7337 


LSAT  MCAT 
GMAT  GRE 

Preparation  Seminars 


•  Complete  30-Hour  Seminars 

•  Convenient  Weekend  Schedule 

•  Proven  Test-Taidng  Strategies 

•  Experienced  Course  Instructors 

•  Comprehensive  Study  Materials 

•  Simulated  Practice  Exams 

•  Limited  Class  Size 

•  Free  Repeat  Policy 

•  Personal  Tutoring  Available 

•  Thousands  of  Satisfled  Students 


OXFORD  SEMINARS 

416-924-3240 
1-800-269-6719 
www.oxfordseminars.cai 


SAY  CHEESE 


Scientists  develop  a  new 
way  to  photograph  life 


THE  SIXTIES  SCOOP 

Forced  removal  of  Aboriginal  children  from  their  families  says 
something  about  Canadian  identity  that  none  of  us  want  to  hear 


4 


V0O5.1OO 
UVING  ARTS  SERIES 

How  I  faced  my  fears  through  pottery 
at  the  Gardiner  Museum 


8 


I  Thursday,  March  26,  2009 


Flat  fees  proposed 
for  Arts  and 
Science  faculty 

Student  unions  say  plan 
raises  barriers  for  students 


NATALIE  NANOWSKI 

All  full-time  first-year  Arts  and  Science  students  will 
have  to  pay  a  set  fee  for  five  courses  starting  next 
September,  regardless  of  their  actual  course  load,  if 
a  proposal  from  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  is 
passed.  Current  students  will  pay  on  a  per-course  ba- 
sis for  the  next  five  years. 

"This  is  the  commoditization  of  education.  It's  cre- 
ating yet  another  barrier  for  students,"  said  Colum 
Grove-White,  president  of  the  Arts  and  Science  Stu- 
dents' Union. 

The  implementation  of  flat  fees  was  first  raised  as 
an  option  a  few  weeks  ago,  when  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Science  realized  it  won't  receive  endowment  pay- 
outs, and  will  be  facing  a  $9  million  deficit.  Ten  out  of 
the  20  Ontario  universities  already  have  flat  fees. 

"We  are  trying  to  find  ways  to  protect  the  quality  of 
our  undergraduate  programs  when  budget  cuts  and 
loss  of  endowments  pose  a  significant  threat,"  said 
Meric  Gertler,  dean  of  Arts  and  Science.  "Many  stu- 
dent union  leaders  don't  see  how  fixed  tuition  rates 
will  benefit  students." 

"The  administration  has  always  maintained  that 
they  want  to  better  the  student  experience,  but  if  you 
look  at  those  students  who  are  engaged  in  campus 
life,  very  few  of  them  have  a  full  course  load,"  said 
Sandy  Hudson,  president  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
Students'  Union. 

When  asked  about  other  funding  options,  Gertler 
said  the  faculty  has  opted  for  flat  fees  because  higher 
tuition  rates  generate  more  government  funding. 

The  faculty  has  been  researching  flat  fees  since  the 
summer.  But  in  a  March  6  memorandum  where  Ger- 
Iter  addresses  the  faculty's  deficit,  there  is  no  men- 
tion of  program  fees. 

Both  student  union  presidents  agreed  the  propos- 
al is  being  rushed  through. 

"Other  options  need  to  be  explored.  We  don't 
know  how  these  fees  will  affect  students,"  said  Grove- 
White. 

"Students  take  fewer  courses  for  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons. Many  want  to  take  three  to  four  courses  and 
work  full-time  so  that  they  can  pay  for  university 
without  having  to  take  any  loans." 

Under  the  new  program,  students  will  now  have  to 
decide  whether  they  want  to  drop  down  to  part-time 
status  with  2.5  courses  or  increase  their  course  load 
and  get  more  bang  for  their  buck. 

Gertler  said  U  of  T  will  be  in  a  better  position  to 
hand  out  financial  aid,  with  the  university  generating 
more  revenue  from  tuition  fees,  and  possibly  getting 
a  larger  cut  of  provincial  funding. 

"We  will  certainly  respond  positively  to  students' 
needs.  As  student  tuition  costs  go  up,  the  full  pro- 
gram fee  will  be  in  a  student's  cost  structure,  making 
them  eligible  for  more  financial  assistance,"  he  said. 

Expected  benefits  include  smaller  classroom  sizes 
and  more  pay  for  teaching  assistants.  But  no  timeline 
is  set  as  to  when  these  benefits  will  come  into  play. 

To  be  implemented,  the  proposal  will  have  to  pass 
at  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  council  on  April  6. 
It  will  then  head  to  the  Governing  Council  Business 
Board,  and  finally  the  Governing  Council  at  the  end 
of  May. 

UTSU  and  ASSU  are  holding  an  information  ses- 
sion for  students  at  noon  on  Thursday,  March  26,  in 
the  UTSU  building  at  12  Hart  House  Circle. 


theYARSlTY 
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U  of  T  plans  to  rake  in  profits  from  andllary  fees 

Report  projects  turning  around  losses  by  2011 


LIEM  VU 


U  of  T's  ancillary  services  are  losing  money, 
but  the  university  has  ambitious  plans  to  turn 
a  profit  in  three  years'  time.  The  University 
Affairs  Board  met  on  Tuesday,  March  17,  to 
discuss  the  numbers  for  ancillary  services, 
which  cover  residences,  food  and  beverage 


services,  parking,  conference  services,  and 
Hart  House. 

With  a  forecasted  net  loss  of  $1.9  million  for 
the  2008-09  budget,  the  university  outlined 
plans  to  break  even  by  2011  and  generate  a 
net  income  of  $1.5  million  in  2012.  Residences 
project  a  revenue  growth  of  three  to  six  per 
cent,  with  the  exception  of  UTM,  Innis  Col- 


lege, and  New  College,  according  to  the  UAB 
report. 

Ancillary  services  were  once  paid  for  by 
the  university  as  part  of  its  operating  budget. 
In  1993,  Governing  Council  approved  the  mo- 
tion that  these  fees  were  non-academic  and 
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RESIDENCE  AND 
CONFERENCE  OPERATIONS 
NET  INCOME  OR  LOSS 


U  of  T  is  losing  money  on  ancillary  services  right  now,  but  expects  to  break  even  and  start  making  a  profit  by  2011.  Most  of  the  losses,  and 
projected  increase  in  revenue,  comes  from  residences. 
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CHOY  ON  CHOY 


After  two  near-death  experiences,  novelist  Wayson  Choy  takes 
stock  of  life  in  his  new  memoir,  Not  Yet 


Novelist  Wayson  Choy  cheers  in  memory  of  winning  a  $100,000  lottery  ticket.  The  Giller-nominated  author, 
Trillium  award-winner  was  at  UTSC  Wednesday  to  speak  on  leadership,  and  promote  his  new  memoir,  Not  Yet. 
For  an  exclusive  interview,  head  to  thevarsity.ca. 


'ANCILLARY'  -  CONTINUED  FROM  PG 1 

passed  them  on  to  students. 

"It's  a  bad  idea  because  education 
Is  not  supposed  to  be  a  commodity," 
said  UTSU  president  Sandy  Hudson. 
"By  downloading  these  costs  onto 
students,  they  are  saying  that  the 
university,  and  therefore,  the  gov- 
ernment, no  longer  has  the  respon- 
sibility to  pay  for  it.  And  by  making 
a  profit,  they  are  saying  that  there  is 
no  expectation  that  the  government 
should  be  giving  them  money." 

The  UAB  report  says  the  planned 


15  per  cent  revenue  growth  from 
2010  to  2014  will  be  mainly  due  to 
revenue  increases  from  residences 
and  conference  operations.  Parking 
is  expected  to  bring  in  $1.1  million, 
while  Hart  House  has  a  projected  net 
loss  of  $1.5  million. 

APUS  executive  Joeita  Gupta  criti- 
cized the  move  to  make  ancillary 
services  profitable.  "You  find  there's 
an  increase  in  ancillary  fees  but  a 
decrease  in  the  amount  of  student 
space  available  for  housing,  because 
they  took  two  floors  of  the  [New  Col- 
lege] residence  and  converted  that 


CERTIFIED  ANGUS 
STEAKS  &  RIBS 


Buy  one  burger  or  pizza  &  get  a 
second  burger  or  pizza  FREE  i 
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583  College  Street  (near  cimton).  416  5321250 
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to  admin  offices.  So  students  pay 
more  for  less."  The  20  per  cent  rate 
increase  at  the  New  College  resi- 
dence bumped  U  of  T's  2009  revenue 
by  $900,000. 

The  director  of  business  services 
at  New  College,  Ron  Vander  Kraats, 
said  the  conversion  made  residence 
more  affordable.  "If  we  hadn't  rented 
out  that  space,  then  students  would 
have  to  absorb  a  higher  fee  increase 
for  the  financials  of  the  residence  to 
be  the  same.  This  is  because  the  mar- 
ket value  of  downtown  office  space  is 
higher  than  what  we  can  charge  our 
students  for  residence  space." 

"Often  profits  of  this  nature  go  into 
general  university  revenue  to  benefit 
all  of  our  students  and  not  just  those 
in  residence,"  added  Vander  Kraats, 
referring  to  the  projected  revenue. 

Jason  Marin,  president  of  the 
New  College  Student  Association 
said  students  should  look  to  the 
province  rather  than  U  of  T  when 
it  comes  to  fee  increases.  Hudson 
suggested  a  similar  course  of  ac- 
tion, but  said  it  will  require  a  collab- 
orative effort  between  students  and 
the  administration. 
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CFS  brass  accused  of 
interfering  in  student 
union  elections 


DYLAN  ROBERTSON 

Associate  New  Editor 

High-up  individuals  in  the  Cana- 
dian Federation  of  Students  and  its 
provincial  divisions  are  under  fire 
for  recent  election  controversies. 

Zannah  Matson,  who  ran  for  VP 
Equity  on  the  Change  slate  in  this 
month's  UTSU  elections,  has  ac- 
cused York  Federation  of  Students 
executives  of  meddling  in  UTSU 
politics. 

Matson  told  The  Varsity  that  she 
saw  Hamid  Osman,  president  of 
the  York  Federation  of  Students, 
campaigning  for  the  Demand  Ac- 
cess slate  at  UTM  on  March  10, 
along  with  Gilary  Massa,  YFS  VP 
external. 

Matson  said  Osman  introduced 
himself  as  a  UTM  student  named 
"Ahmed"  when  she  spoke  to  him, 
and  that  the  two  prevented  her 
from  taking  a  photo.  She  added  that 
a  Change  slate  campaigner  told  her 
Osman  had  bullied  him  and  threat- 
ened demerit  points  for  having 
campaign  flyers  in  his  pocket  while 
going  to  vote. 

"It  was  a  pretty  jarring  experi- 
ence in  campaigning,  and  a  really 
disillusioning  experience,"  said 
Matson,  who  describes  the  experi- 
ence as  disempowering  for  U  of  T 
students.  "What  it's  doing  is  intimi- 
dating people  from  participating  in 
the  democratic  process." 

Matson  said  she  and  the  other 
Change  slate  candidates  decided 
to  stop  campaigning  at  UTM  after 
the  confrontation.  She  heard  that 
Access  campaigners  approached 
campus  groups  prior  to  the  cam- 
paign period,  telling  higher-ups 
that  the  slate  was  immature,  not  di- 
verse, careerist,  and  would  change 
the  accords  between  UTM  and  St. 
George  campuses. 

The  Change  slate  claimed  the 
election  results,  to  be  published 
next  week,  will  show  that  they  won 
St.  George  campus  by  a  wide  mar- 
gin and  lost  UTM. 

The  slate  filed  a  complaint  with 
CRO  Lydia  Treadwell.  While  photos 
are  permitted  as  evidence  of  wrong- 
doing, only  the  CRO  can  enforce 
the  elections  procedure  code.  If 
someone  other  than  the  CRO  steps 
in  to  stop  a  possible  infraction,  as 
Matson  alleges  Osman  had,  they 
can  be  fined  demerit  points. 

Treadwell  told  the  Change  slate 
in  an  email  that  the  complaint  was 
not  substantiated. 

"There  is  hearsay  on  both  sides," 
wrote  Treadwell  in  an  email.  "This 
complaint  is  dismissed." 

Osman  is  the  delegate  chosen 
by  YFS  executives  to  represent  the 
union  at  CFS-0  meetings.  He  did 
not  reply  to  The  Varsity's  emails, 
phone  calls,  and  text  messages 


CORRECTION 

In  the  article  "Ryerson 
students  vote  to  pay  for 
athletic  centre"  (March 
25)  The  Varsity  incorrectly 
reported  that  the  U  of  T 
Students'  Union  campaigned 
for  of  a  student  levy  for  the 


over  the  past  two  weeks  asking  for 
comment.  When  asked  if  he  would 
deny  campaigning  at  UTM,  he  re- 
fused to  answer. 

Osman  has  faced  demands  and 
petitions  for  his  impeachment  after 
leaving  York  in  the  middle  of  the  TA 
strike  to  campaign  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Ottawa  during  its  referendum 
to  join  the  CFS.  Osman  has  yet  to 
explain  who  paid  for  his  travel  and 
accommodations,  and  why  he  did 
not  inform  students  he  would  be 
traveling  to  Ottawa. 

Last  month,  York  University 
student  newspaper  the  Excalibur 
reported  that  Osman,  Massa,  and 
YFS  VP  campus  life  Loveleen  Kang 
were  seen  campaigning  at  Ryerson 
Student  Union's  elections  for  the 
Renew  slate.  CFS  membership  was 
contested  in  this  year's  election 
and  the  Renew  slate  said  it  would 
ensure  the  union  remained  part  of 
the  CFS.  Osman  said  YFS-ers  were 
there  during  their  reading  week  be- 
cause they  strongly  supported  the 
slate's  platform. 

"The  federation  does  not  inter- 
fere in  local  student  union  elec- 
tions," said  Shelley  Melanson,  CFS- 
Ontario  chairperson.  "We  don't 
believe  that  any  outside  group 
should  be  interfering  in  that  pro- 
cess." 

Melanson  also  clarified  the  role 
the  CFS  plays  with  students  and 
their  unions. 

"Our  relationship  isn't  necessar- 
ily with  the  students'  union;  it's  in 
fact  with  the  individual  students 
at  a  particular  union  local.  We're  a 
membership  driven-organization," 
said  Melanson.  "That  relationship 
doesn't  exist  between  the  student 
union  and  the  CFS." 

CFS's  BC  division  has  brought  in 
student  union  executives  to  help 
out  in  membership  votes  at  other 
universities.  Last  year,  UTSU  pres- 
ident-elect Sandy  Hudson  and  oth- 
er execs  flew  to  Victoria  for  a  refer- 
endum at  Simon  Fraser  University 
to  withdraw  from  the  CFS.  Hudson, 
who  ran  on  the  Demand  Access 
slate,  is  on  salary  from  CFS's  na- 
tional division  as  a  Students  of 
Colour  Representative. 

CFS-Quebec  is  facing  criticism 
after  a  Feb.  8  video  surfaced,  fea- 
turing deputy  chair-elect  Noah 
Stewart-Ornstein  tearing  down 
seven  campaign  posters  during 
elections  at  Concordia  University. 
He  was  CFS-Q  spokesperson  and 
Quebec  Representative  for  CFS's 
national  division  at  the  time. 

In  an  email  to  The  Varsity,  CFS 
spokesperson  Ben  Lewis  said 
that  Stewart-Ornstein  was  act- 
ing as  an  individual,  and  that  his 
actions  should  not  tarnish  the 
reputation  of  organizations  he  is 
involved  with. 


Varsity  Stadium  last  Spring.  In 
fact,  UTSU  did  not  campaign 
for  or  against  the  hike,  but 
voted  to  pass  it  through  after 
students  voted  in  its  favour 
in  a  referendum.  The  Varsity 
regrets  the  error. 
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WCSA  seeks  levy 


increase 


Exec  asked  to  explain  alcohol  bill,  $2,100  cheque  to  prez 


HOLE  IN  YOUR 
WALLET 


MITCHELL  GAUVIN 


As  Woodsworth  College  Stu- 
dents' Association  asks  stu- 
dents for  a  $2.50  levy  increase, 
citing  a  projected  budget  defi- 
cit, execs  face  questions  about 
their  spending. 

At  last  Tuesday's  annual  gen- 
eral meeting,  former  VP  exter- 
nal Danielle  Sandhu  asked  presi- 
dent Athmika  Punja  to  explain  a 
$2,100  cheque  WCSA  made  out 
to  her  for  UTSU's  Vendetta  Club 
Night,  which  she  organized  as 
VP  of  campus  life  at  UTSU.  The 
club  night  on  Oct.  30,  2008,  was 
a  collaboration  between  UTSU 
and  the  colleges.  According  to 
the  budget,  the  event  cost  WCSA 
just  $800. 

WCSA  finance  director  Stefan 
Etarsky  said  that  the  cheque 
reimbursed  Punja  for  upfront 
expenditures  on  the  event. 
Etarsky  said  he  sent  UTSU  an  in- 
voice and  used  Punja's  position 
at  UTSU  to  ask  for  the  money 
back.  He  produced  no  receipts 
for  Punja's  expenses. 

"I  am  not  aware  of  any  invoice 
from  Woodsworth  College,"  said 
UTSU  executive  director  Angela 
Regnier.  "If  Woodsworth  College 
paid  for  it,  we  don't  know  where 
the  money  went." 

Etarski  presented  a  forecasted 
$28,113  deficit  for  the  2008-09 
year  as  justification  for  the  levy 
increase,  which  is  expected  to 
bring  in  an  additional  $39,000. 
This  year  WCSA  spent  $4,700 
on  a  retreat  for  its  18  board 
members  in  September.  Sandhu 
asked  the  board  to  justify  that 
amount  after  last  year's  board 
spent  $4,000  and  decided  it  was 
excessive. 

■  "We  got  into  a  car  accident," 
said  Etarsky,  adding  to  this  cost 


String  of  Indecent  sex  acts  hits  VIU 

After  two  indecent  sexual  acts  were  re- 
ported at  Vancouver  Island  University 
last  Thursday,  police  have  revealed 
that  six  similar  incidents  date  back  to 
mid- January.  The  incidents  include  in- 
decent exposure  and  fondling  of  wom- 
en. Victims  are  women  aged  20  to  30. 

In  an  attempt  to  catch  perpetrators 
using  decoys,  VIU  and  Nanaimo  RCMP 
chose  not  to  make  the  information 
public  before  last  week — a  move  stu- 
dents are  now  questioning. 

The  attacks  have  led  to  boosted  pa- 
trols and  safe-walk  programs.  VIU  has 
launched  awareness  campaigns.  Po- 
lice are  still  searching  for  suspects. 
— NATALIE  SEQOEIRA 

UWinnipeg  bans  bottled  water 
sales 

Last  week  the  University  of  Winnipeg 
became  the  first  Canadian  university 


Summer  retreat  to 
Algonquin  Park  for  * 
board  directors: 

$4,697 

Personalized  green 
sweatshirts  for  board 
directors: 

$1,642 

Boat  cruise: 

$24,131 

Open-bar  gala 
C07-'08): 


Forecasted  deficit: 
$28,112 

Proposed  levy: 

$io 

per  Fall/Spring 
semester 


Voting  on  the 
referendum  is  open 
from  9  a.m.  on  March 
30  to  4  p.m.  on  Aprif  3 
on  voting.utoronto.ca 


to  ban  the  sale  of  plastic  water  bottles 
on  campus.  In  a  referendum  held  by 
the  U  of  W  Students'  Association,  al- 
most 75  per  cent  of  students  voted  in 
favour  of  the  ban. 

The  sale  of  water  bottles  will  be 
phased  out  by  Fall  2009.  Students  will 
be  encouraged  to  bring  reusable  bot- 
tles, and  three  water  fountains  will  be 
installed  in  thoroughfares. 

The  campaign  to  ban  plastic  bottle 
has  been  ongoing  for  over  a  year,  a 
joint  effort  between  the  Canadian  Fed- 
eration of  Students,  the  Sierra  Youth 
Club,  and  the  Polaris  Institute. 

"Students  at  the  University  of  Win- 
nipeg have  great  pride  for  our  cam- 
pus," said  UWSA  president  Vinay  Iyer. 
"The  fact  that  we  have  joined  with 
our  administration  and  taken  owner- 
ship over  our  environmental  impact 
on  campus  sends  a  strong  message 
across  the  country — it  was  a  commu- 
nity effort." 
— HILARY  BARLOW 


several  thousand  dollars.  Punja 
defended  the  decision  to  go  to 
Algonquin  Park,  saying  that  it 
was  necessary  for  the  board's 
productivity.  Sandhu  said  that 
going  to  the  Hart  House  farm  in- 
stead would  have  cost  far  less. 

When  asked,  Pujna  denied 
that  WCSA  paid  for  alcohol  for 
the  retreat.  Alice  Wu,  an  UTSU 
staffer  who  used  to  work  at 
WCSA,  then  produced  a  $156  re- 
ceipt from  LCBO  dated  the  day 
of  the  retreat.  She  said  it  was 
paid  for  from  the  association's 
"petty  cash"  budget. 

"I  am  in  charge  of  the  petty 
cash,"  Etarsky  said,  "That  did 
not  happen."  He  could  not  re- 
call the  purchase,  calling  it  "a 
random  receipt"  stolen  from 
the  office  and  that  the  matter 
would  be  cleared  up  in  an  au- 
dit. Wu  said  she  had  obtained 
the  receipt  legitimately  from  the 
VP  assembly  affairs,  Yin  Cheng, 
who  could  not  be  reached  for 
comment  at  press  time. 

Joeita  Gupta,  VP  external  of 
the  Association  of  Part-Time  Stu- 
dents, accused  the  board  of  not 
doing  enough  for  mature  and 
part-time  students.  She  pointed 
out  that  the  budget  allocation 
for  mature  students  is  small  in 
comparison  to  other  portions. 

WCSA  spent  $85,676  on  regular 
Frosh  Week  programming,  and 
only  $1,144  on  a  program  for  ma- 
ture students.  In  2007-08,  WCSA 
had  a  $54,000  deficit,  spending 
$43,000  on  an  open  bar  gala  and 
$81,500  on  Frosh  Week. 

"We  do  as  much  as  we  human- 
ly can,"  Etarsky  responded.  He 
said  the  association  never  tries 
to  cater  to  one  specific  group 
and  that  only  so  much  can  be 
done  with  a  volunteer  force. 
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CRIME  BRIEFS 

Glass  objects  dropped  from 
Woodsworth  rez  windows 

Falling  glass  objects  have  tar- 
geted pedestrians  passing  under 
Woodsworth  College  residences. 
Though  incidents  go  back  to  at 
least  January,  the  case  was  first 
reported  March  12.  Campus 
police  are  considering  options, 
such  as  reducing  the  width  that 
windows  can  open.  No  suspects 
have  been  identified. 

Meaghan  Barrett,  a  fourth-year 
international  relations  student, 
was  returning  home  at  about  10 
p.m.  in  January  when  she  noticed 
pedestrians  staring  upwards  at 
the  Woodsworth  residence.  She 
heard  a  crash  and  thought  it  was 
falling  ice. 

"When  I  turned  around,  1  saw 
this  glass  jar  right  next  to  where 
1  was  standing  that  had  clearly 
just  fallen  there,"  she  said.  Bar- 
rett saw  a  series  of  broken  ob- 
jects around  her,  from  glass  jars 
and  bottles  to  a  can  of  tomato 
sauce  or  juice. 

Eden  Consenstein,  in  her  third 
year  of  religious  studies,  had 
a  similar  experience  on  a  mid- 
February  afternoon.  "This  bottle 


March  has  wrought  20  thefts  at  U 
of  T,  mostly  of  wallets  and  elec- 
tronics left  unattended  in  libraries 
and  study  areas.  The  most  com- 
mon sites  were  Robarts,  OISE,  and 
Sid  Smith.  In  somewhat  more  un- 
usual cases,  a  restaurant  banner 
was  stolen  from  Sid  Smith,  and  a 
sack  of  laundry  was  pilfered  from 
Grad  House. 

On  March  8,  cash  was  stolen 
from  an  admission  till  at  an  Em- 
manuel College  event.  The  sus- 
pect was  described  as  male  with 
dark  brown  skin,  approximately 
25  years  old,  with  a  slim  build  and 
noticeable  accent.  He  was  wear- 
ing a  dark  windbreeiker  and  a  liglit 


whizzed  past  my  face  and  landed 
right  in  front  of  me,"  she  said. 

Neither  Barrett  nor  Consen- 
stein reported  their  experiences, 
though  both  were  shaken  by  how 
close  they  came  to  being  hit.  "1 
could  have  just  died  writing  a 
text  message  [at  St.  George  and 
Bloor],"  said  Consenstein. 
—HILARY  BARLOW 


purple  toque. 

No  injuries  resulted  from  a  small 
garbage  fire  at  Bissell  Computer 
Facility  on  March  4.  Graffiti  was 
discovered  on  a  Massey  College 
door  on  March  6.  An  altercation 
occurred  outside  at  the  Continu- 
ing Studies  building  on  March  15, 
with  one  of  the  suspects  arrested 
on  a  liquor-related  offence. 

Most  of  the  52  instances  of  tres- 
passing ended  without  incident.  In 
one  case,  a  known  trespasser  was 
handed  over  to  Toronto  Police. 
About  a  dozen  liquor  complaints 
were  filed,  resulting  in  four  provin- 
cial offence  tickets. 
—HILARY  BARLOW 
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Not  such  a  great  nation 

Another  dark  chapter  in  Aboriginal  Canadian  history  sees  the  light  of  day 


KELLI  KORDUCKI 

Associate  Comment  Editor 

Under  most  circumstances,  the  abduction  of 
children  from  loving  homes  is  considered  i 
crime,  and  creates  a  public  outcry.  When  the 
children  in  question  are  Aboriginal  and  the 
country  is  Canada,  the  practice  ceases  to  be  a 
source  of  mass  anger,  confined  to  the  realm  of 
private  shame.  This  is  another  skeleton  in  the 
closet  of  Native  Canadian  relations,  and  its  re- 
cency turns  our  notions  of  Canadian  identity  as 
a  just  and  inclusive  nation  on  its  head. 

The  Royal  Commission  on  Aboriginal  Peo- 
ples (RCAP)  estimates  that  between  the  years 
of  approximately  1960  and  1990,  upwards  of 
11,000  Aboriginal  children  (the  actual  numbers 
are  likely  much  higher)  were  removed  from 
their  families  and  adopted  into  primarily  non- 
Native  homes.  Many  of  these  children  were 
surrendered  out  of  fear,  their  families  subject 
to  coercion  by  government  officials  and  social 
workers.  This  period  of  government-supported 
abduction  and  forced  adoptions  peaked  in 
the  1960s  and  would  come  to  be  known  as  the 
"sixties  scoop" — a  distressingly  catchy,  light- 
hearted  title  for  a  practice  that  could  be  fairly 
described  as  downright  genocidal. 

In  recent  years,  history  has  slowly  recog- 


nized the  massive  human  rights  violations 
perpetrated  by  Canada's  residential  school 
initiatives,  in  which  thousands  of  Native  Ca- 
nadians were  transplanted  from  their  homes 
and  communities  into  mission  boarding 
schools  that  aimed  to  "kill  the  Indian  in  the 
child"  through  a  system  of  cultural  alienation, 
marginalization,  and  abuse.  By  comparison, 
the  sixties  scoop  remains  largely  overlooked, 
despite  the  fact  that  it  served  as  a  continua- 
tion of  the  residential  schooling  era's  traumas. 
How  quickly  we  forget. 

So  much  of  Canadian  identity  is  centred  on 
an  idea  of  inclusiveness.  We  proudly  distance 
ourselves  from  the  melting  pot  model  of  forced 
assimilation,  opting  to  envision  ourselves  as 
part  of  a  cultural  mosaic  made  whole  by  its 
many-numbered  parts.  Though  we  are  repeat- 
edly faced  with  the  consequences  of  our  past — 
statistics  of  Aboriginal  poverty,  poor  health, 
mental  illness,  and  abuse  as  red  flags  of  where 
we've  gone  awry — we  often  tiptoe  around  the 
darker  truths  of  our  history,  like  a  family  hiding 
a  tremendous  secret.  The  truth  is  incongruous 
with  the  way  we,  as  self-identified  Canadians, 
would  like  to  see  ourselves.  Yet,  it  is  a  truth  that 
thousands  of  Native  Canadians  face  every  day. 

Many  of  the  adopted  scoop  children  are  now 
adults  seeking  to  reunite  with  their  families  and 


communities  of  origin.  These  individuals  face 
a  bevy  of  obstacles  with  regard  to  processes 
of  reunification.  Over  the  passing  decades, 
many  birth  parents  and  elders  died.  Siblings 
have  scattered,  and  names  have  been  changed. 
Practical  concerns  are  compounded  by  mud- 
died questions  of  identity  and  assimilation. 
How,  after  all,  does  one  re-enter  a  community 
after  a  lifetime  of  indoctrination  against  it? 

For  those  who  have  survived  the  scoop,  the 
quest  for  recognition  and  restoration  is  under 
way,  with  a  multi-million-dollar  class-action  law- 
suit filed  against  the  Attorney  General  of  Cana- 
da in  the  Ontario  Superior  Court.  According  to 
a  recent  Toronto  Star  report,  the  claim  charges 
government  for  mishandling  its  constitutional 
responsibility  to  Aboriginal  people  by  delegat- 
ing child  welfare  services  to  Ontario,  which  the 
claim  says  resulted  in  the  erasure  of  Aboriginal 
identities  and  constitutes  "cultural  genocide." 
This  lawsuit  comes  nearly  18  months  after  the 
federal  government  established  a  $1.9-billion 
reparations  plan  for  victims  of  the  nearly  150- 
year  legacy  of  residential  schools  in  Canada, 
followed  by  a  formal  apology  by  PM  Stephen 
Harper  last  June.  While  it  would  be  naive  to  be- 
lieve that  a  similar  victory  for  those  affected  by 
a  policy  of  forced  adoption  would  be  a  cure-all, 
acknowledgment  would  be  a  good  start. 


Children  in  a  residential  school,  one  of  the 
many  abuses  against  First  Nations  peoples  in 
Canada. 


OBAMAmiC 

BY  AVIVA  GERMAN 


It's  been  just  over  60  days  since  the  inaugura- 
tion, but  expectations  of  President  Obama 
could  not  be  any  higher.  The  pundit-ocracy 
has  been  in  a  state  of  obsession,  with  calls  for 
immediate  action  and  demands  of  quick  re- 
sults in  repairing  the  economy.  Yet  no  particu- 
IcU'  dollar  figure  or  policy  implementation  has 
successfully  assuaged  the  media's  anxiety. 

Listening  to  the  mainstream  press  for  an 
extended  period  of  time  could  convince  any- 
one that  the  president  has  not  lived  up  to  the 
role  of  economic  saviour.  Furthermore,  he 
hasn't  managed  to  end  world  hunger  or  bring 
peace  to  all  nations  with  the  snap  of  his  fin- 
gers. What  pundits  have  failed  to  recognize  is 
that  the  White  House  has  been  incremental  in 
their  plans  for  relieving  distressed  financial  in- 
stitutions of  their  "toxic"  burdens:  funnelling 
billions  of  dollars  to  banks  via  the  federal  bail- 
out program,  carrying  out  a  stimulus  package 
which  has  already  gone  into  effect,  and  struc- 
turing, with  meticulous  detail,  a  workable 
budget  to  reduce  the  deficit.  On  top  of  all  the 
economic  policies  put  forth,  a  number  of  sig- 
nificant executive  decisions  have  been  signed 
into  law,  some  overturning  Bush's  controver- 
sial bans.  One  would  think  that  this  was  suffi- 
cient for  such  a  young  presidency.  Apparently, 
not  so. 

In  light  of  his  alleged  ineffectiveness  as  a 


leader.  President  Obama  has  taken  to  the  cam- 
eras in  order  to  broadcast  his  plans  to  a  much 
larger  audience.  He's  been  on  a  whirlwind  tour, 
starting  off  last  week  in  Los  Angeles,  where  he 
addressed  a  packed  town  hall  audience  with 
Governor  Arnold  Schwarzenegger  during  the 


day  and  chatted  with  Jay  Leno  on  The  Tonight 
Show  at  night.  On  Sunday,  he  was  interviewed 
on  60  Minutes.  On  Tuesday  night,  he  held  a  sec- 
ond press  conference  at  the  White  House.  Dur- 
ing the  presidential  campaign,  then-candidate 
Obama  was  criticized  for  speaking  in  a  too 


"professorial"  manner,  but  in  these  times,  does 
it  really  hurt  Americans  (or  the  country's  im- 
age) to  have  a  president  that  is  knowledgeable 
and  self-assured  in  discussing  the  economy? 

No  doubt,  there  will  be  some  in  the  press 
that  disapprove  of  his  demeanour  or  oratori- 
cal style,  but  the  aim  of  these  appearances 
was  to  convey  confidence  and  carefully  ex- 
plain the  complexities  of  economic  policy  to 
average  citizens.  This  steady  salesman-like 
approach  was  epitomized  at  Tuesday  night's 
press  conference,  where  the  president  pushed 
for  optimism  and  hope,  and  emphasized  the 
need  for  comprehensive  policies  that  address 
the  top  domestic  concerns. 

The  outcome  of  the  administration's  actions 
to  stabilize  the  economy  and  stifle  rising  un- 
employment has  yet  to  be  seen  in  full  scope, 
but  what  has  been  delivered  thus  far  has  been 
significant.  Obama's  decision  to  take  his  argu- 
ments to  primetime  television  was  a  good  one. 
It's  an  excellent  advertising  tool  for  the  White 
House,  promoting  openness  and  accountabil- 
ity, and  it  benefits  the  TV  programs  by  giving 
their  producers  some  of  the  highest  ratings  in 
years.  The  message  tug-of-war  will  likely  play 
on,  as  the  media  tries  to  ingrain  inaccurate  per- 
ceptions of  the  president  into  the  public  con- 
sciousness. But  Obama  has  style,  substance, 
and  strong  approval  ratings  on  his  side. 
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Someone  is  really,  really  afraid  of 
Ahmadinejad 

I  am  writing  this  letter  to  The  Varsity  in  response  to  an 
article  written  and  published  on  Feb  12, 2009  by  Ahmed 
Mahmoud.  I  would  like  to  begin  by  saying  that  Ahmed  Mah- 
moud  writes  well.  His  title  is  a  question— "Who's  Afraid  of 
Ahmadinejad?"— and  what  follows  is  his  statement:  "Iran  is 
no  more  a  threat  to  global  security  than  the  United  States." 

My  understanding  of  the  statement,  put  another  way,  is 
that  Iran  is  a  global  threat— as  much  a  threat  as  is  the  U.S.A. 
But  later  on,  Mahmoud  appears  to  play  down  or  diminish 
the  possible  threat  of  Iran's  president,  calling  his  words  just 
rhetoric. 

I  disagree  with  his  comments,  not  only  with  regard  to  Iran 
and  President  Ahmadinejad,  but  also  his  comments  about 
the  United  Nations  and  Israel.  To  begin  with,  Iran  has  every 
intention  of  building  nuclear  weapons,  and  my  guess  is  they 
will  do  so  within  the  next  year  or  so.  Iran  sponsors  terror  by 
proxy,  including  nation-states  and  non-nation-states  such  as 
Syria,  Hezbolla,  Hamas,  Islamic  Jihad,  and  Shiite  militias  in 
Iraq.  In  Iraq,  they  hope  to  use  this  influence  to  change  U.S.A. 
policy. 

President  Ahmadinejad  is  an  evil  and  irresponsible  man, 
and  must  be  taken  seriously.  He  spreads  lies  denying  the 
Holocaust  and  even  holds  conferences  supporting  his  lies. 
Denying  the  Holocaust  is  a  crime  against  humanity,  and  he 
should  be  charged  and  made  to  appear  before  the  Interna- 
tional Criminal  Court.  He  speaks  of  annihilating  Israel,  spew- 
ing out  his  vile  hatred  of  this  60-year-old  nascent  democracy. 

Incitement  to  commit  genocide  is  also  a  crime.  He  should 
be  held  accountable  for  obscence  gestures  and  remarks  like 
"wipe  Israel  off  the  map,"  "cancerous  tumour  to  be  excised," 
and  "evil  incarnate." 

Severe  violations  of  human  rights  and  personal  safety 
exist  today  in  Iran  and  in  other  countries  such  as  the  Demo- 
cratic Republic  of  Congo,  Darfur  in  Sudan,  North  Korea, 
Afghanistan,  Somalia,  Myanmar,  Saudi  Arabia,  Zimbabwe, 
and  China. 

And  now  1  would  like  to  say  something  about  our  United 
Nations,  for  which  1  have  a  great  deal  of  respect  and  admira- 
tion. Ahmed  Mahmoud  mentions  the  UN  towards  the  end 
of  his  article,  although  most  of  his  writings  are  severe 
criticisms  of  the  U.S.A.  He  goes  on  to  very  briefly  allude  to 
resolutions  introduced  by  the  Security  Council  that  pertain 
to  Israel,  but  1  note  that  the  manner  in  which  he  raises  this 
point  is  to  imply  that  Israel  is  the  bad  child,  so  to  speak.  Now 
let's  look  at  what  is  really  going  on  at  the  UN. 

In  my  opinion,  the  United  Nations  is  falling  from  grace. 


-LETTERS- 


Durban  1  and  soon  to  be  Durban  II  conferences  on  racism 
exemplify  this  deteriorating  state.  The  purpose  of  Durban  1 
and  Durban  II  is  to  deal  internationally  with  racism  and  its 
prevention.  Durban  1  turned  into  a  fiasco — a  racist  festival 
singling  out  and  targeting  Israel — and  Durban  11  will  be  the 
same.  Durban  11  will  take  place  this  April  in  Geneva,  and 
previous  planning  sessions  have  been  chaired  by  states 
such  as  Libya,  Cuba,  Iran,  and  Pakistan.  The  agenda  will 
include  further  Israel  bashing,  and  there  are  plans  to  attempt 
to  criminalize  any  discussion  concerning  Islam,  to  label 
such  discussion,  ironically,  as  hate  speech.  So  much  for  free 
speech. 

And  then  there  are  all  those  anti-Israel  resolutions.  The 
United  Nations  and  the  Human  Rights  Council  have  become 
obsessed  with  bashing  Israel,  spreading  and  fostering  anti- 
semitism.  My  congratulations  go  to  Canada,  the  U.S.,  Israel, 
and  Italy  for  refusing  to  partake  in  the  Durban  11  conference 
on  racism. 

There  is  all  that  turmoil,  created  by  the  presence  of  Israel 
Apartheid  Week,  on  the  campuses  of  our  universities  such 
as  York,  U  of  T,  and  Ryerson,  among  others.  Sid  Ryan  and 
his  CUPE  union's  attempt  to  boycott  Israeli  academics  from 
Canadian  universities  and  colleges — note,  thankfully,  that 
on  a  national  level  Mr  Ryan  does  not  have  CUPE  support. 
How  about  the  anti-Israel,  anti-Semitic  vector  coming  from 
the  mouth  of  the  president  of  the  Canadian  Arab  Federation, 
Khaled  Mouammar,  who  is  being  investigated  for  possible 
inappropriate  decisions  made  during  the  time  he  spent  with 
the  Immigration  and  Refugee  Board.  On  a  more  personal 
note,  1  witnessed  the  hate  expressed  towards  Noni  Darwish, 
a  very  brave  and  wonderful  soul,  at  York  University,  because 
she  dared  to  speak  out  against  the  terror  of  radical  Islam. 

Canadian  citizenship  comes  with  obligations,  responsibili- 
ties, and  acceptance  of  core  Canadian  values — respect  and 
tolerance  for  diversity,  and  personal  and  individual  loyalties 
and  identities,  a  pluralistic,  multicultural  society,  and  a  soci- 
ety which  respects  the  individual.  Promoting  human  rights 
and  personal  safety.  Promoting  free  speech  and  freedom  of 
the  press,  and  promoting  transparency  and  accountability. 
We  must  always  remain  vigilant  and  on  guard. 

Who's  afraid  of  the  big  bad  wolf? 

We  all  should  be — afraid  of  President  Ahmadinejad  and 
people  like  him! 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Terry  Rosen  H.Bsc.,  M.D. 
Graduate  of  University  of  Toronto,  1966  HBScience 
and  1969  M.D. 
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[ailing  for  applicants  from  St.  George, 
lUTM,  UTSC,  Commerce,  Nursing,  and 
jEngineering!  The  Varsity  Newspaper  \s 

looRng  for  students  to  join  our  Board  of  Directors. 


The  Varsity  Newspaper  is  electing  applicants  to 
our  Board  of  Directors  for  2009/2010,  the  official 
overseeing  body  of  the  University  of  Toronto's 
student  newspaper  Get  involved  with  Canada's 
largest  student  newspaper  at  the  ground  level 
with  direct  consultation  with  newspaper  editors 
and  staffers  about  the  direction  of  The  Varsity. 
This  is  great  preparation  for  anyone  interested  in 
publishing,  business  management,  and  shaping 
the  future  of  a  student  organization. 

Applicants  need  to  be  studying  at  the  University 
of  Toronto  for  the  2009-2010  year  and  available 
to  commit  three  to  four  hours  per  month  for 
regular  Board  meetings.  Interested  students  can 
email  cro(a)thevarsity.ca  for  more  information 
on  the  application  process,  which  will  include  a 
nomination  form  with  25  student  signatures. 
The  cut-off  date  is  March  27,  2009.  Elections  will 
be  held  no  later  than  Apnl  15,  2009. 
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AN  INTERDISCIPLINARY  DISCUSSION 
OF  PRETTY  MUCH  EVERYTHING 


Join  some  of  the  world's  most  distinguished  thinkers  as  they 
answer  the  question  "What  have  we  learned  in  the  last  fifty  years 
and  how  will  it  help  us  in  the  next  fifty.''"  in  an  interdisciplinary 
symposium  to  mark  York  University's  50"''  Anniversary: 


ROSALIE  SILBERMAN  ABELLA 

Canadian  Supreme  Court  Justice 

ARJUN  APPADURAI 

the  preeminent  commentator 
on  global  culture 

MARGARET  ATWOOD 

award-winning  Canadian  author 

LLOYD  AXWORTHY 

distinguished  Canadian  diplomat 


NICHOLAS  NEGROPONTE 

technology  guru 

SHEILA  WATT-CLOUTIER 

citizen  advocate  on 
arctic  climate  change 

E.  O.  WILSON 

one  of  the  world's  most  read 
and  most  quoted  biologists 

JEFFREY  SIMPSON 

award-winning  Canadian  journalist 


FOR  TICKETS:  www.yorku50.ca/50+50 


Presenting  Sponsors: 

Bank  Financial  Croup 


NBRIDGE 


CINEPLEX 

ENTERTAINMENT 


Media  Sponsor: 

CTVglobemedia 


YORK 

UNIVERSIT6 
UNIVERSITY 


redefine  THE  POSSIBLE. 
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Did  you 

know  □  j 


WITH  SIAVASH  GANJBAKHSH 


Did  you  know  that 
mysticism  was  once 
more  highly  regarded 
than  science? 


"Why  do  the  stars  not  fall  down 
at  our  feet?"  Our  ancestors  asked 
themselves  this  very  question. 
The  average  person  living  in  sixth- 
century  B.C.  speculated  that  invis- 
ible powers  held  the  stars  up  in  the 
night  sky,  with  one  supernatural 
power  and  god  for  each  and  every 
star.  They  believed  it  was  the  an- 
ger of  these  gods  that  caused  dis- 
eases and  natural  catastrophes  on 
Earth.  But  not  everyone  thought 
this  way. 

During  this  time,  there  was  an 
impressive  intellectual  awakening 
on  the  Greek  island  of  Samos.  It 
was  first  proposed  that  the  earth 
revolves  around  the  sun,  and 
that  animals  and  human  beings 
evolved  from  simpler  forms.  It  was 
where  thinkers  realized  that  ev- 
erything was  made  out  of  smaller 
particles,  diseases  have  a  biologi- 
cal cause,  there  is  order  to  nature, 
and  the  secrets  of  the  universe  are 
discoverable.  However,  these  cru- 
cial insights  sat  dormant  for  many 
centuries,  waiting  to  be  rediscov- 
ered by  Copernicus,  proven  by 
Charles  Darwin,  and  investigated 
by  other  legendary  scientists. 
Why? 

The  answer  lies  in  one  simple 
fact:  mysticism  and  irrationality 
once  held  more  importance  than 
science  and  rationality.  Thales 
was  the  first  man  who  attempted 
to  explain  the  existence  of  land 
within  water  without  any  interven- 
tion of  the  supernatural.  His  stu- 
dent, Anaximander,  used  a  stick 
and  its  shadow  to  measure  time, 
the  length  of  the  year,  and  the  sea- 
sons. Yet  Democritus  argued  for 
the  existence  of  atoms,  as  many 
other  proceeding  thinkers  were 
prosecuted  for  their  thoughts. 
Other  intellectual  inhabitants  of 
the  Greek  islands  favoured  the 
magical  worldview,  founded  by 
Pythagoras.  Though  he  was  per- 
haps the  first  individual  to  propose 
that  the  earth  was  a  sphere  and 
revolutionized  the  mathematics 
of  his  time,  Pythagoras  believed 
that  order  in  nature  could  only 
be  explained  through  supernatu- 
ral causes.  He  and  his  followers 
favoured  belief  over  experiments 
and  suppressed  their  findings. 
They  later  reasoned  that  the  laws 
of  nature  would  never  be  under- 
stood except  through  mystics,  a 
contradiction  to  their  earlier  view- 
point. This  way  of  thinking  later 
dominated  Western  philosophy. 

It  is  thought  that  mysticism 
overthrew  science  because,  as 
Carl  Sagan  explains,  "Mystical 
explanations  provided  intellectu- 
adly  respectable  justifications  for 
a  corrupt  social  order."  Spirituality 
supported  the  idea  of  slavery,  and 
Greek  society  had  a  large  popula- 
tion of  slaves  during  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle's time.  They  believed  science 
should  be  kept  for  a  small  popu- 
lation of  elite,  and  not  the  public. 
Mysticism  dominated  Western 
thought  for  more  than  twenty  cen- 
turies. It  is  only  recently  that  we 
have  rediscovered  the  mindset  of 
the  first  Greek  scientists. 


A  traditional  camera,  illustrated  on  the  left,  has  "a  lens  that  essentially  captures  the  light  rays  that  pass  through  its  center  of  projection."  A  computation 
camera  (right),  by  contrast,  "uses  new  optics  to  map  rays  in  the  light  field  to  pixels  on  the  detector  in  an  unconventional  fashion." 

Capturing  science 

Computational  cameras  take  photography  to  the  next  level  of  clarity 


CHARLOTTE  TOMBS 

Dr.  Shree  K.  Nayar  of  Columbia 

University  recently  gave  the  final 
lecture  at  the  Faculty  of  Computer 
Science's  Distinguished  Lecturer 
series.  Nayar  discussed  his  work 
on  the  computational  camera, 
an  innovation  that  combines  the 
properties  of  a  camera  and  a  com- 
puter to  improve  the  quality  of 
photography. 

Unlike  the  traditional  camera, 
the  computational  camera  cap- 
tures various  imaging  dimensions, 
including  temporal  resolution, 
spectral  resolution,  spatial  resolu- 
tion, dynamic  range,  field  of  view, 
and  depth.  This  enables  every  de- 
tail in  a  picture  to  be  captured  with 
high-resolution  clarity.  The  com- 
putational camera  captures  light 
rays  differently  than  a  traditional 
camera,  and  is  capable  of  assigning 
rays  to  different  pixels  by  modify- 
ing colour  and  brightness  before 
the  ray  reaches  the  detector.  In  a 
traditional  camera,  the  ray  passes 
directly  through  the  detector  to 
produce  an  image,  without  any 
modification.  In  a  computational 
camera,  the  ray  passes  from  the  de- 
tector into  the  computational  mod- 
ule, where  it  is  stored  and  can  be 
modified,  allowing  for  the  produc- 
tion of  a  myriad  of  unique  images. 

The  computational  camera  and 
the  traditional  camera  comprise 
different  technologies  including 
field  of  view.  The  traditional  camera 
has  a  very  narrow  field  of  view  that 
is  unable  to  capture  minute  details. 
On  the  contrary,  the  computational 
camera  has  various  mirror-lens 
combinations — an  approach  called 
catadioptrics — which  allows  it  to 


obtain  wide-angle  images  while 
maintaining  a  single  viewpoint. 
This  single  viewpoint  in  the  wide- 
angle  camera  produces  an  image 
that  appears  to  have  been  taken  by 
a  rotating  camera.  The  wide-angle 
camera,  with  a  220-degree  verti- 
cal field  of  view  and  a  360-degree 
horizontal  field  of  view,  exhibits  ad- 
vantages over  a  traditional  rotating 
camera.  The  scene  does  not  have 
to  be  static  in  order  to  take  the  pic- 
ture; one  shot  using  the  wide-angle 
camera  is  enough  to  clearly  capture 
an  entire  dynamic  scene.  Video  sur- 
veillance and  video-conferencing 
are  two  applications  of  this  wide- 
angle  field  of  view. 

Another  improvement  over  the 
traditional  camera  is  the  computa- 
tional camera's  dynamic  range — 
the  ratio  between  the  maximum 
and  minimum  light  intensities. 
Digital  cameras  are  incapable  of 
measuring  a  wide  range  of  bright- 
ness values  and  cannot  capture  the 
nuances  of  colour  in  a  photo.  The 
computational  camera  resolves  this 
issue  by  having  an  assortment  of 
pixels  with  different  light  sensitivi- 
ties (all  of  the  pixels  in  a  traditional 
digital  camera  have  the  same  sen- 
sitivity). A  high  dynamic  range  is 
achieved  after  the  data  undergoes 
image  reconstruction  to  produce 
the  optimal  image. 

A  3D  version  of  an  image  can  be 
obtained  using  a  computational 
camera.  Using  a  mirrored  cone 
placed  in  front  of  both  the  detector 
and  the  lens  on  the  camera's  optical 
axis,  three  distinct  perspectives  are 
produced:  the  direct  scene  point, 
as  well  as  two  reflections  that  lie  on 
the  same  plane  as  the  optical  axis 
and  the  direct  scene  point.  A  match- 


ing algorithm  is  able  to  pick  out  the 
similarities  in  these  perspectives 
and  compose  a  3D  image.  This  3D 
imaging  can  be  used  to  determine 
the  texture  and  reflectance  of  mate- 
rials in  the  image. 

The  computational  camera  has 
a  programmable  imaging  system, 
which  allows  images  to  be  altered 
and  particular  facets  of  the  image 
highlighted.  The  digital  micromir- 
ror  device  (DMD)  is  used  in  tandem 
with  the  programmable  imaging 
system.  It  uses  a  micromirror  ar- 
ray that  can  be  switched  between  a 
maximum  of  +10  and  a  minimum  -10 
degrees.  At  +10,  the  detector  is  ex- 
posed to  the  scene  point  while  at  -10 
the  detector  receives  no  light.  The 
DMD  can  switch  between  the  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  within  micro- 
seconds. This  system  enables  expo- 
sure duration  of  individual  pixels  to 
be  altered,  changing  the  overall  ex- 
posure pattern  of  the  micromirror 
array.  The  programmable  imaging 
system  has  applications  in  feature 
detection  and  object  recognition. 

In  addition  to  the  DMD,  a  3D  (vol- 
umetric) aperture  can  be  placed 
in  front  of  the  detector  in  the  pro- 
grammable imaging  system  to 
capture  more  4D  light  rays  from 
the  surrounding  scene.  These  are 
modulated  before  they  reach  the 
2D  detector.  With  this  volumetric 
aperture,  it  is  possible  to  have  a 
high  resolution  split  field-of-view  to 
more  accurately  focus  on  specific 
points  in  a  scene. 

A  programmable  flash  is  key  to  the 
success  of  a  computational  camera. 
While  traditional  cameras  original- 
ly used  flashes  to  take  pictures  of 
dimly  lit  scenes,  the  computational 
camera  uses  a  2D  projector  light. 


which  illuminates  all  of  the  points 
visible  to  the  camera,  captures 
these  points,  computing  what  is  in 
the  scene.  The  programmable  flash 
uses  a  technique  called  the  tempo- 
ral defocus  method,  which  utilizes 
the  projector's  narrow  depth  of  field 
to  obtain  a  different  depth  associ- 
ated with  each  independent  pixel. 
The  depth  map  created  as  a  result 
of  the  temporal  defocus  method  al- 
lows the  photographer  to  alter  the 
depth  of  the  image  as  per  their  per- 
sonal preference. 

The  2D  projector  light  combines 
global  and  direct  illumination  to 
create  a  more  accurate  representa- 
tion of  a  scene.  Direct  illumination 
refers  to  the  light  received  directly 
from  the  source,  whereas  global 
illumination  is  the  light  from  all 
points  in  the  scene.  While  a  photo 
taken  with  direct  illumination  only 
captures  the  light  reflected  off  an 
object,  global  illumination  captures 
the  subsurface  scattering  of  light  in 
addition  to  the  colours  of  objects  in 
the  scene.  However,  a  photo  taken 
only  with  global  illumination  of- 
ten looks  unrealistic  and  artificial. 
Combining  the  two  types  of  illumi- 
nation in  the  computational  module 
can  fix  this  problem  and  produce  a 
more  accurate  image. 

Many  novel  principles  are  at  work 
in  the  computational  camera.  It  is 
able  to  capture  all  of  the  details 
in  a  scene  with  the  utmost  preci- 
sion. The  camera's  applications 
are  endless,  although  its  success 
depends  on  individual  advances  in 
the  areas  of  image  detectors,  digi- 
tal projectors,  and  imaging  optics. 
Regardless,  it  is  clear  that  the  com- 
putational camera  will  dramatically 
improve  the  way  we  see  our  world. 
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Images  taken  with  a  wide-angle  catadioptric  camera,  which  "has  a  220-degree  field  of  view  in  the  vertical  plane  and  a  360-degree  field  of  view  in  the  horizontal  plane." 
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Living  Arts  is  a  running  series  that  follows  U  of  T  students  getting  involved  in  the  art  around  them.  In  this  installment, 
Varsity  Afts  Editor  ROB  DUFFY  takes  up  pottery  and  faces  his  greatest  challenge— making  art  with  his  own  two  hands. 


MY  SUPER  BOWL 


I've  always  been  an  art  lover. 
Growing  up,  my  house 
was  the  one  with  beautiful 
paintings  lining  the  walls,  the 
rare  book  library  gleaming  on 
the  shelves  upstairs,  the  clas- 
sic 45s  spinning  on  the  record 
player.  1  decided  to  become  a 
critic  because  appreciating  the 
finest  in  artistic  pursuits  is  the 
only  way  1  know. 

Yet  for  as  long  as  I  can  remem- 
ber, the  act  of  making  art  has 
been  the  bane  of  my  existence. 
1  can't  draw,  paint,  sculpt,  or 
act  to  save  my  life.  1  can  oper- 
ate a  standard  camera,  but  take 
a  beautiful  photograph?  Forget 
about  it. 

While  it's  true  that  I  spent 
four  years  singing  in  an  indie 
band,  my  inability  to  play  any 
instrument  proficiently  led  me 
to  never  consider  myself  a  true 
musician. 

In  fact,  my  lack  of  artistic  skill 
has  been  a  constant  source  of  frustration,  so 
when  it  was  time  to  write  this  piece,  1  decided 
to  meet  the  challenge  head  on. 

1  dreamt  up  the  idea  of  these  Living  Arts 
features  because  I  wanted  to  see  U  of  T  stu- 
dents getting  involved  instead  of  standing 
silently  in  the  audience.  I  knew  it  would  be 
difficult,  but  I  was  determined  to  participate. 
If  it  meant  getting  my  hands  dirty  and  risking 
personal  embarrassment,  well,  so  be  it. 

1  resolved  to  avoid  any  medium  in  which  1 
needed  to  produce  a  realistic  or  captivating 
image,  so  sketching  and  painting  went  out 
the  window  immediately.  I  needed  something 
that  any  idiot  could  do,  given  the  right  mate- 
rials and  a  few  minutes  training. 

Luckily,  it  wasn't  long  before  I  hit  upon 
the  art  form  that  matched  my  limited  skill 
set — pottery.  No  messy  paint,  no  colour 
schemes,  no  designs  of  any  kind.  How  hard 
could  it  be? 

I've  long  been  an  admirer  of  the  Gardiner 
Museum  of  ceramic  art,  which  offers  clay 
studio  classes  twice  a  week.  It  seemed  like  a 
perfect  fit. 

For  the  uninitiated,  the  Gardiner  is  like  the 
ROM's  low-key,  attractive  cousin.  Located 
right  across  University  Avenue,  next  to  Vic- 
toria College's  girls-only  residence  Annesley 
Hall,  the  Gardiner  has  been  through  Toronto's 


21st  century  museum  renaissance  phase  and 
emerged  with  a  gorgeous  collection  of  sleek 
interior  designs  and  stunning  ceramics. 

As  my  sister  Caroline  and  1  descended  into 
the  Gardiner's  immaculate  basement,  spar- 
kling white  walls  and  glass  partitions  made 
up  the  clay  studio  that  would  be  the  setting 
of  my  triumph  or  tragedy. 

The  kindly  instructor  Karen  provided  us 
with  a  brisk  three-minute  tutorial — the  many 
steps  of  which,  I  must  admit,  slipped  my  mind 
almost  immediately. 

As  we  sat  down  and  began  kneading  the 
first  bits  of  clay,  Caroline  was  kind  enough 
to  deliver  a  word  of  advice:  "Focus  on  your 
hands,  not  the  piece." 

1  wasn't  entirely  sure  what  she  was  talking 
about,  but  it  was  easy  for  her  to  be  confident. 
She's  an  old  pro  when  it  comes  to  pottery.  As 
a  child,  Caroline  was  the  type  of  girl  who  had 
her  birthday  party  at  a  ceramic  painting  stu- 
dio. I  took  my  buddies  to  a  baseball  game. 

1  swallowed  my  pride  and  accepted  what- 
ever help  she  could  offer  me.  Sibling  rivalry 
could  wait  until  we  took  part  in  something 
that  I  wasn't  completely  hopeless  at. 

At  first,  I  was  completely  unaware  of  ex- 
actly how  pottery  works.  Here's  the  simplest 
explanation: 

You  grab  a  chunk  of  dry  clay,  splash  some 


water  on  it,  and  smack  it  onto  a  flat  metal 
wheel  whose  revolutions  are  controlled  by 
a  pedal  at  your  feet.  You  begin  by  pressing 
your  thumbs  into  the  middle  of  the  clay,  and 
slowly  pull  outwards  to  create  a  bowl  shape. 
My  task  was  to  take  these  simple  steps  and 
translate  them  into  something  that  I'd  be  able 
to  eat  my  Lucky  Charms  out  of.  To  put  it  sim- 
ply, I  was  scared. 

1  sat  down  to  face  the  wheel,  my  only  ally. 
This  was  where  Caroline's  words  came  in 
handy.  It's  imperative  to  work  the  clay  by  feel 
rather  than  sight. 

I  quickly  learned  the  most  important  at- 
tribute of  a  great  pottery  artisan — a  steady 
hand.  With  the  wheel  spinning  and  your 
hands  massaging  the  clay  into  the  perfect 
form,  one  false  twitch  of  the  thumb  and  your 
work  goes  from  championship  bowl  to  un- 
identified soggy  mess. 

My  first  realization  was  a  pathetic  one — 1 
had  horrible  pedal  control.  I'd  get  the  clay 
spinning  and  inadvertently  hit  the  accelera- 
tor just  when  things  were  looking  up. 

My  first  two  attempts  were  miserable  fail- 
ures. 1  overstretched  my  first  bowl  to  the 
point  that  it  flattened  out  like  a  vinyl  record. 
I  contemplated  turning  it  into  a  dinner  plate, 
but  that  would  have  been  taking  the  easy 
way  out. 


An  hour  went  by  as  I  screwed 
up  bowl  number  two.  1  seem  to 
remember  it  at  one  point  re- 
sembling a  candle  holder,  but 
the  details  are  sketchy  at  best. 
Novices  all  around  me  were 
beginning  to  craft  fine  looking 
pieces.  Could  1  really  be  capa- 
ble of  screwing  this  up? 

I  was  running  out  of  time.  My 
third  chance  would  be  my  last. 
1  got  the  wheel  spinning  and  the 
basics  were  there,  but  1  needed 
some  one-on-one  guidance. 

"Karen!"  1  called  out.  "Over 
here!" 

Karen  approached  and  took 
stock  of  my  situation.  Her  in- 
valuable pep  talk  gave  me  the 
shot  of  confidence  I  needed  to 
2  see  it  through  to  completion, 
i     It  was  large  enough,  solid 
^  enough,  just  the  right  size  for  a 
*  hearty  serving  of  chicken  noo- 
dle. It  was  complete. 
I  beamed  down  at  my  fin- 
ished piece:  a  practical,  if  not  quite  flashy, 
soup  bowl.  And  was  1  ever  proud. 

I  looked  at  my  community  of  pottery  mak- 
ers around  the  table.  To  my  surprise,  every- 
one was  wowed.  Even  the  silent  tough  guy  at 
the  corner  wheel  cracked  a  smile  and  said, 
"Look  at  him — he  doesn't  want  to  touch  it. 
He's  savouring  the  moment."  He  was  right. 

As  time  expired,  1  lifted  my  bowl  and  deli- 
cately placed  it  on  the  trolley  to  be  fired,  the 
technical  term  describing  the  kilning  process 
that  turns  clay  into  ceramic.  I  had  six  weeks 
to  pick  up  my  baby  and  bring  it  home. 

The  last  step  in  the  process  was  designed  to 
be  the  easiest — stamping  my  initials  into  my 
bowl.  By  this  point,  1  was  more  than  cocky.  1 
had  done  the  impossible,  and  I  wielded  the 
wooden  stamps  with  passion  and  verve,  the 
final  touches  on  my  masterpiece. 

I  looked  down  in  horror  to  discover  that 
the  D  was  backwards. 

I  laughed  out  loud  and  passed  off  my  error 
as  an  homage  to  carefree,  fingers-in-the-clay, 
kindergarten-style  artwork.  Which,  all  things 
considered,  is  exactly  what  it  was. 

The  Gardiner  Museum  hosts  drop-in  clay 
studios  every  Friday  at  6  p.m.  and  Sunday  at  1 
p.m.  Tickets  are  $8  for  students  and  go  on  sale 
30  minutes  prior  to  each  session. 
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SORROW  IN  THE  SEA 

With  her  new  book  Sea  Sick,  Alanna  Mitchell  predicts  a  gloomy  forecast  for  the  future  of  global  oceans 


JUSTIN  BEAUBIEN 
Varsity  Staff 


A  destructive  transformation  is  approaching,  and  its  seeds  are  ger- 
minating in  our  oceans.  These  are  the  warnings  of  Alanna  Mitchell, 
associate  of  the  International  Institute  for  Sustainable  Development 
and  the  2008  Atkinson  fellow  for  public  policy,  in  her  most  recent 
contribution  to  the  war  against  climate  change,  Sea  Sick:  The  Glob- 
al Oceans  in  Crisis.  We  must  heed  these  admonitions  because,  as 
Mitchell  writes,  "the  vital  signs  of  this  critical  medium  of  life  are 
showing  clear  signs  of  distress." 

Yes,  that  big  pool  in  our  backyard  is  in  peril.  It  has  fallen  into 
misuse  and  neglect,  without  much  concern  from  its  land-dwelling 
assailants.  It's  unfortunate  that  the  oceans  are  so  easy  to  ignore, 
Mitchell  points  out,  even  though  they  make  up  99  per  cent  of  the 
living  space  on  the  planet. 

Overfishing,  chemical  dumping,  rising  sea  levels,  carbon  in  the 
atmosphere,  coral  bleaching — we've  all  heard  of  these  phenomena, 
but  never  have  they  been  combined  into  a  single  unified  picture  of 
the  ocean's  health.  Indeed,  this  is  what  makes  Sea  Sick  so  unique; 
as  a  former  Globe  and  Mail  environmental  reporter,  Mitchell's  jour- 
nalistic expertise  makes  all  the  pieces  fit. 

It's  a  complex  puzzle  stemming  from  her  global  travels,  combin- 
ing interviews  with  leading  marine  scientists  with  her  first-hand 
experience  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean. 

In  a  recent  interview  with  The  Varsity,  Mitchell  describes  one 
such  journey  to  the  Dry  Tortugas,  914  metres  into  the  deep  blue. 
She  traveled  with  a  group  of  marine  biologists  in  search  of  genetic 
material  for  a  potential  cancer  treatment.  Enclosed  in  a  metallic 
shell  that  served  as  her  only  protection  from  the  crushing  pressure, 
her  fear  was  palpable.  "It  was  part  of  the  planet  that  no  one  had 
ever  seen  before,"  she  says.  "It  was  transformational — an  almost 
otherworldly  experience.  It  was  mind  altering,  game  changing." 

Mitchell  explains  that  the  ocean  can  be  directly  connected  to  our 
health.  However,  the  relationship  is  reciprocal.  The  ocean  will  lose 
its  ability  to  offer  us  its  bounty  if  we  continue  on  our  current  ruin- 
ous path. 

Evidence  of  a  colossal  change  in  the  chemistry  of  the  ocean  is 
mounting.  Mitchell  describes  it  to  me  as  a  "switch  of  life" — as  the 
mechanisms  of  the  global  ocean  change,  life  as  we  know  it  will  sim- 
ply die  out,  making  way  for  an  entirely  new  system.  This  is  a  terrify- 


ing prospect  because,  as  she  reiterates  multiple  times,  "most  of  life 
is  in  the  ocean." 

One  concern  which  could  lead  to  this  "switch"  is  the  rising  level 
of  acidity  in  the  ocean,  something  that  has  remained  relatively  con- 
stant for  millions  of  years.  "Putting  carbon  dioxide  into  the  atmo- 
sphere, which  then  gets  absorbed  into  the  ocean,  is  changing  the 
pH  of  the  whole  global  ocean.  It's  critically  important  because  life 
exists  within  a  narrow  range  of  pH,"  Mitchell  explains.  "We're  get- 


ting to  the  point  where  the  life  that  exists  in  our  ocean  is  going  to 
be  disconnected  from  its  evolutionary  pH."  Though  it's  now  been 
widely  accepted,  this  theory  was  controversial  as  little  as  three 
years  ago. 

Another  problem  is  fish  farming  practices.  "If  you're  going  to  do 
fish  farming,  which  a  lot  of  people  say  is  the  answer  to  the  protein 
crisis  that  is  coming  to  the  planet,  you'll  have  to  think  of  local  spe- 
cies that  are  low  on  the  food  chain  and  how  not  to  damage  the  eco- 
system," she  says.  "And  that's  what's  happening  in  China,  a  country 
that  produces  half  of  the  world's  farmed  fish.  They're  taking  a  huge 
bunches  of  the  mangroves  [and  destroying  them].  It's  much  like 
slash  and  burn  agriculture  in  the  ocean.  This  part  of  the  ecosystem 
is  being  damaged  for  short  term  aquaculture  profit." 

However,  Mitchell  doesn't  entirely  share  her  contemporaries' 
opinions  of  China.  In  his  most  recent  book.  Hot,  Flat  and  Crowded, 
Thomas  Friedman  expresses  a  fear  of  China's  growing  economy 
and  their  budding  propensity  to  be  more  "American."  He  claims 
that  their  destructive  path — specifically  the  unrestrained  usage  of 
coal  burning  power  plants — will  determine  the  fate  of  the  planet, 
provided  the  west  doesn't  set  a  proper  example. 

"They  have  green  policies,  but  [whether]  they're  on  the  path  to 
actually  implementing  these  policies  has  yet  to  be  seen,"  Mitchell 
explains.  "Conceptually,  [China  is]  much  further  ahead  than  we  are 
in  Canada.  You  read  their  policies  and  it's  like  reading  a  manifesto 
from  an  environmental  NGO.  Our  government  policies  are  nowhere 
near  as  advanced  as  the  policies  in  China.  If  there's  a  hope  in  the 
world,  that's  where  it  is." 

Despite  the  book's  gloomy  forecasting,  Mitchell  is  somewhat  op- 
timistic; for  her,  the  election  of  Barack  Obama  seems  to  indicate 
a  positive  turn  in  the  effort  to  protect  the  environment.  "The  key 
point  will  be  at  the  climate  talks  in  Copenhagen  in  December  of  this 
year — that's  when  the  world  will  have  to  decide  what  will  happen 
after  Kyoto.  What  the  U.S.  will  agree  to  will  be  critical " 

According  to  Mitchell,  the  consequences  of  the  conference  will 
be  staggering.  "I  honestly  believe  that  the  drop  dead  point  is  De- 
cember 2009,"  she  asserts.  "I  think  something  dramatic  has  to 
have  happened  by  the  time  those  leaders  come  out  of  that  confer- 
ence. It  has  to  be  big,  it  has  to  be  substantial,  it  has  to  be  reach- 
able, people  have  to  actually  believe  it,  and  it's  going  to  have  to 
be  a  lot  more  than  what  they're  talking  about  now  for  anything 
significant  to  happen." 


FREE  THE  MUSIC 


Canadian  documentary  RiP:  a  Remix  IVIanifesto  takes 
a  hard  look  at  the  shifting  issue  of  copyright  law 


CHRIS  BERUBE 

Varsity  Staff 


Marketed  as  a  film  about  the  art  of  audio  col- 
lage, RiP:  a  Remix  Manifesto  is  a  populist  politi- 
cal documentary  about  the  application  of  out- 
moded copyright  models  to  new  technologies. 
It's  a  documentary  that  practically  crackles 
with  righteous  anger,  showing  how  the  plight  of 
the  lowly  copy  criminal  is  quickly  becoming  a 
global  struggle  between  human  creativity  and 
the  conservative  forces  trying  to  stop  it. 

Brett  Gaylor's  film  is  less  a  remix  than  a  mash- 
up,  flirting  with  the  many  ideas  and  individuals 
wrapped  up  in  the  battle  over  restrictive  copy- 
right laws  in  the  new  millennium.  The  film  takes 
a  wide  view  of  the  "Copy  Left"  movement;  it's  as 
much  about  remixes  as  filesharing,  the  corpora- 
tization  of  culture,  and  global  poverty. 

Gaylor  is  content  to  rage  against  many  ma- 
chines at  once,  and  the  results  are  largely  evis- 
cerating. He's  armed  with  a  strong  historical 
perspective  on  the  issue — calling  out  The  Roll- 
ing Stones,  twentieth  century  blues  musicians, 
and  Walt  Disney  for  their  piracy  of  ideas  (and 
subsequent  attempts  to  stop  others  from  doing 
the  same  thing). 

The  director's  roving  camera  follows  Pitts- 
burgh mashup  DJ  Girl  Talk,  Creative  Commons 
inventor  Lawrence  Lessig,  and  even  children  in 
the  slums  of  Sao  Paulo  to  show  how  copyright 
law  is  inhibiting  creative  potential. 

The  film  is  at  its  best  when  it  allows  copy  re- 
form advocates  to  argue  their  case.  One  partic- 


ularly affecting  sequence  involves  Lessig  giving 
a  lecture  on  how  copyright  criminalizes  nearly 
everyone  with  a  computer.  The  consumption 
and  production  of  art  is  changing,  he  argues,  so 
why  isn't  the  world  changing  with  it?  It's  a  dif- 
ficult point  to  refute. 

Yet  while  the  film  forwards  an  important 
idea,  its  director  falls  prey  to  familiar  tempta- 
tions faced  by  many  recent  popular  documen- 
taries. One  scene  in  which  Gaylor  ambushes  an 
older  patent  office  employee  to  show  her  a  Girl 
Talk  video  practically  reeks  of  Michael  Moore, 
though  he  fails  to  secure  the  same  humiliating 
payoff. 

Like  too  many  left  wing  docs,  the  film  pres- 
ents a  portrait  of  what's  wrong  without  allowing 
for  a  way  forward.  Sure,  the  business  models  of 
yesterday  may  not  suit  the  current  music  indus- 
try, but  what  kind  of  industry  will  be  created  to 
replace  it?  Gaylor  places  too  much  faith  in  the 
Radiohead  model  of  distribution,  suggesting 
that  free,  open  downloading  marks  a  way  for- 
ward for  all  artists,  while  record  companies  will 
have  to  accept  their  coming  obsolesce  as  part 
of  cultural  evolution.  This  conclusion  is  far  too 
idealistic,  but  an  attempted  prescription  is  at 
least  welcome. 

That  said,  RiP  provides  a  searing  depiction  of 
how  yesterday's  copyright  laws  are  hindering 
today's  creativity.  The  point  is  vitally  impor- 
tant, and  it's  not  given  the  political  attention 
it's  due.  Anyone  concerned  with  the  future  of 
culture — let  alone  copyright — should  at  least 
consider  the  film's  thesis. 


A  FILM  BY  BRETT  GAYLOR 


PRODUCED  BY  ETESTBELFILM  IN  CO-PRODUCTION  WITH  THE  NATIONAL  FILM  BOARD  OF  CANADA 

PRODUCED  IN  ASSOC WnOK  WITH  DOCUMENTARY  AND  CANAL  D  PRODUCED  BY  MILA  AONG-THWIN,  KAT  B AOLU  (NFB) 
GERMAINEYlNOOEEWONG(NPB)  CINEMATOGRAPHER  AND  ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR  MARK  ELLAM  EDITINC  TONY  ASIWLAKOPOinXJS^ 
BRETT  GAYLOR  ORIGINAI.  MUSIC  OLIVIER  ALARY  EXECUTIVE  PRODUCERS  DANIEL  CROSS.  MILA  AUNO-THWIN.  HAVIDA  DIN  (NFB) 
SALLY  BOCHNER  (NFB)     "RIP:  BEMK  MANIFESTO"  WRITrEW  AND  DIRECTED  BY  BRETT  GATLOR 
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MORE  MARCH  MADNESS 

In  part  two  of  the  Varsit}/s  March  Madness 
preview,  CHARLES  TRAPUNSKI  shares  his  thoughts 
on  the  remaining  Sweet  Sixteen  teanns 


In  the  2008  NCAA  tournament,  despite  a  valiant  effort  from  number-ten  seed  Davidson,  the  four 
number-one  seeds  all  survived  to  make  It  to  the  Final  Four.  This  year,  the  expectation  was 
for  more  upsets,  leading  to  a  wide  open  tournament.  But  on  Sunday,  all  eight  higher  ranked 
schools  defeated  the  lower  ranked  seeds.  The  Sweet  Sixteen  is  composed  of  all  the  teams  that 
were  expected  to  make  it  this  far,  save  for  the  number-five  Purdue  Boilermakers  instead  of  the 
number-four  Washington  Huskies,  along  with  the  number-twelve  Arizona  Wildcats  displacing  the 
number-four  Wake  Forest  Demon  Deacons.  All  of  the  number  one,  two,  and  three  seeds  remain. 
This  could  mean  that  the  best  teams  are  left  to  duke  it  out.  Here  are  the  eight  teams  that  held  court 
on  Sunday  and  make  up  the  second  half  of  the  Sweet  Sixteen. 


MIDWEST  REGIONAL 

LOUISVILLE  CARDINALS 

Louisville  haven't  exactly  played  like  the  number-one  overall 
seed,  leading  Morehead  State  by  only  two  in  their  first  half  of 
game  one,  with  more  than  their  share  of  difficulty  with  the  Siena 
Saints  in  game  two.  Louisville  struggled  in  the  early  part  of  the 
season,  before  dominating  Big  East  play  and  winning  the  con- 
ference tournament.  Besides,  it  would  be  difficult  to  brush  off  a 
team  featuring  Terrence  Williams,  an  athlete  described  as  "freak- 
ish" by  his  coach.  Williams  can  pretty  much  do  it  all:  monstrous 
dunks,  unselfish  assists,  controlling  the  boards,  hustling  back 
to  play  tight  defence,  and  draining  three  pointers.  Coach  Rick 
Pitino  has  won  an  NCAA  Championship  with  the  rival  Kentucky 
Wildcats,  and  is  credited  with  revolutionizing  the  use  of  the  three 
pointer  in  college  ball.  Although  Louisville  are  not  winning  big, 
they  might  just  be  warming  up. 

Famous  Alumni:  Johnny  Unitas,  but  only  because  Notre  Dame 
and  Indiana  turned  him  down 


ARIZONA  WILDCATS 

The  conventional  thinking  amongst  college  basketball  experts 
was  that  history  allowed  Arizona  to  slide  into  this  year's  tourna- 
ment. Arizona  finished  with  a  record  of  19-13,  and  perhaps  the 
fact  that  they  had  made  the  tournament  for  the  past  twenty-four 
years  earned  them  invitation  number  twenty-five.  But  then  Ari- 
zona went  out  and  upset  Utah,  and  easily  handled  a  dangerous 
Cleveland  State  team  to  advance  to  the  Sweet  Sixteen.  Though 
Arizona  will  be  hard  pressed  to  get  by  Louisville,  they  do  boast 
two  solid,  NBA  ready  players.  Forward  Jordan  Hill  is  an  extreme- 
ly powerful  inside  presence,  and  tweener  Chase  Budinger  has 
lightning  quick  hands.  Interim  coach  Russ  Pennell  hopes  to  en- 
sure that  Arizona  doesn't  go  searching  for  a  new  leader. 

Famous  Alimmi:  Greg  Kinnear,  Caroline  Rhea,  Geraldo  Rivera, 
Nicole  Richie,  Craig  T.  Nelson,  and  Jerry  Bruckheimer 


KANSAS  JAYHAWKS 

The  2008  Jayhawks  saw  most  of  the  players  from  their  cham- 
pionship team  go  to  the  pros.  This  year  was  expected  to  be  a 
transition  year,  until  the  Jayhawks  went  out  and  dominated  Big 
12  conference  play.  They  did  so  by  going  big  and  going  small. 
The  big  wais  represented  by  holdover  Cole  Aldrich,  who  against 
Dayton  recorded  the  first  triple  double  in  the  NCAA  tournament 
since  Dwayne  Wade.  Of  course,  Aldrich  decided  to  do  it  the  hard 
way,  reaching  double  figures  in  points,  rebounds,  and  blocks. 
The  small  is  point  guard  Sherron  Collins,  who,  while  listed  at 
5'1\"  controls  the  flow  of  the  offense  for  the  Jayhawks.  The  big 
and  small  of  it  is  that  the  Jayhawks  could  defend  their  champion- 
ship. 

Famous  Alumni:  Bob  Dole,  Don  Johnson,  and  Mandy  Patinkin 


MICHIGAN  STATE  SPARTANS 

The  finale  of  the  2009  Tournament  will  be  played  in  De- 
troit, Michigan  and  will  honour  the  1979  final,  when  Magic 
Johnson's  Michigan  State  team  defeated  Larry  Bird's  sur- 
prising Illinois  State  squad.  So  naturally,  the  best  venue  in 
Detroit  to  host  the  finale  was  Ford  Field.  Yes,  the  same  Ford 
Field  that  is  usually  a  football  stadium  and  can  hold  up  to 
80,000  fans.  Unless  another  school  plans  to  send  busloads 
of  students,  it  makes  sense  for  the  sort-of  home  team,  the 
Michigan  State  Spartans,  to  play  in  the  final.  The  Spartans 
actually  have  a  chance  of  making  it  to  the  championship, 
as  coach  Tom  Izzo  has  a  fantastic  history  of  success.  The 
Spartans'  balanced  attack  and  strong  defensive  play  pres- 
ent a  glorious  opportunity  for  a  Michigan-based  team  to 
win  a  game  at  Ford  Field  this  year. 

Famous  Alumni:  To  Catch  a  Predator's  Chris  Hansen,  Bob 
Guiney  from  The  Bachelor,  and  James  P.  Hoffa. 

WEST  REGIONAL 

MISSOURI  TIGERS 

A  controversial  game  has  overshadowed  a  shockingly  suc- 
cessful season  for  Mizzou.  In  the  game  against  Marquette, 
the  Golden  Eagles  had  close  plays  on  a  shot  clock  viola- 
tion and  a  player  stepping  on  the  line  go  against  them.  But 
what  most  incensed  Marquette  was  that  with  fiye  and  a  half 
seconds  left,  Tiger  J.T.  Tiller  suffered  a  wrist  injury  driv- 
ing to  the  basket.  Instead  of  shooting  the  foul  shots,  bench 
player  Kim  English  came  in  and  drained  both  shots.  Fans 
were  irritated  by  coach  Mike  Anderson's  actions,  believing 
that  Tiller  was  faking  his  injury.  But  since  English  actually 
shot  worse  for  the  season  at  the  free  throw  line  than  Til- 
ler, Anderson  should  be  exonerated.  It  will  be  interesting 
to  see  what  happens  if  a  surprising  Missouri  team,  led  by 
Anderson's  nephew  (transfer  DeMarre  Carroll),  makes  a 
deep  run. 

Famous  Alumni:  Sheryl  Crow,  Tom  Berenger,  and  Ian  Kinsler 

EAST  REGIONAL 

PITTSBURGH  PANTHERS 

Pittsburgh  seemed  to  have  it  all  coming  into  the  tourna- 
ment: a  number-one  seed  for  the  first  time  in  the  school's 
history,  two  hard-fought  wins  over  rival  Connecticut  Hus- 
kies, a  local  talent  in  the  ferocious  Dejuan  Blair,  veteran 
leadership  with  point  guard  Levance  Fields,  and  leading 
scorer  Sam  Young,  and  a  first-class  coach  in  Jamie  Dixon, 
who  has  led  Pitt  to  the  NCAA  Tournament  every  year.  Then 
they  went  out  and  nearly  lost  to  number-sixteen  East  Ten- 
nessee State.  In  that  game,  CBS  was  repeatedly  airing  the 


"No  number-one  seed  has  ever  lost  to  sixteen-seed"  graph- 
ic, as  it  looked  like  Pittsburgh  might  have  been  the  first. 
The  eventual  ten  point  victory  made  the  game's  result  look 
less  close  than  it  actually  was.  Pittsburgh  also  had  trouble 
dispatching  Oklahoma  State.  Are  these  games  a  sign  of 
trouble,  or  has  Dixon  righted  the  ship? 

Famous  Alumni:  Larry  Fitzgerald  Jr.  and  Michael  Chabon 


XAVIER  MUSKETEERS 

Most  teams  left  come  from  "power  conferences."  These 
schools  normally  receive  the  lion's  share  of  "at  large"  bids. 
This  year,  non-power  conference  teams  received  a  measly 
four  at  large  bids.  Two  teams  from  non-power  conferences, 
the  'Zags  and  Memphis,  won  their  conference  tournaments, 
and  went  in  automatically.  The  Xavier  Musketeers,  from 
the  Atlantic  10,  received  one  of  the  scarce  at  large  bids, 
and  were  given  a  strong  number-four  seed.  Unlike  some  of 
the  more  powerful  schools,  Xavier  breezed  through  their 
opening  two  games.  The  Xavier  Musketeers  are  based  in 
Cincinnati,  feature  a  balanced  attack,  commiting  few  turn- 
overs. They  face  a  powerful  team  in  Pittsburgh,  coach  Sean 
Miller's  alma  mater.  For  fans  of  the  underdog,  Xavier  might 
be  the  best  hope  for  a  small  school  to  X  out  the  big  guys. 

Famous  Alumni:  Baseball  Hall  of  Famer  turned  U.S.  sena- 
tor Jim  Bunning,  and  doctor  Henry  Heimlich,  famous  for 
his  "maneuver,"  is  a  former  faculty  member 

SOUTH  REGIONAL 

SYRACUSE  ORANGE 

Regardless  of  what  happens  during  the  NCAA  Tourna- 
ment, the  Syracuse  Orange  will  have  played  in  two  of  the 
most  exciting  games  of  the  season.  Early  on,  Syracuse  was 
stunned  by  sixty  foot  shot  at  the  buzzer  in  a  major  upset 
by,  of  all  teams,  Cleveland  State.  Later,  in  the  Big  East  tour- 
nament, the  Orange  defeated  the  favored  Connecticut  Hus- 
kies in  overtime.  But  not  just  one  or  two  overtimes — six 
overtimes.  Then  for  good  measure,  they  won  in  overtime 
the  next  day  against  West  Virginia.  But  the  Orange  still 
have  juice.  Coach  Jim  Boeheim  has  led  them  to  their  first 
Sweet  Sixteen  since  they  won  the  NCAA  Championship  in 
2003,  in  what  was  Carmelo  Anthony's  only  season  with  the 
team.  This  season's  edition  features  the  leadership  of  point 
guard  Jonny  Flynn,  and  sees  Andy  Rautins,  the  son  of  Leo 
Rautins,  playing  in  a  reserve  role.  The  Orange  are  hoping 
that  the  roller  coaster  season  continues  all  the  way  to  the 
finals. 

Famous  Alumni:  Running  back  turned  actor  Jim  Brown, 
Vanessa  Williams,  and  Jerry  Stiller 
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Writers  Wanted.  Write  for  Sports! 

Contact  recruitment@thevarsity.ca 


FREE 

CERTIFIED  ANGUS 
STEAKS  &  RIBS 

Buy  one  burger  or  pizza  &  get  a 
second  burger  or  pizza  FREE  t 

(Dine-in-only,  with  purchase  of  any  beverage) 

583  College  Street  (near  cimton).  416  532-1250 

Book  A  Party  •  Group  Discounts 

CLASSIFIEDS 


college  pro 

PAINTERS 


SUMMER 
JOBS 


COLLEGE  PRO  PAINTERS 
is  presently  looking  for  responsible  /  hard- 
working University  or  College 
students  for: 

Full-Time  Painting  Positions 
May  -  August 
No  experience  required, 
we  will  train  you  to  paint. 

Positions  available  in  your  area. 
If  interested  call  1-888-277-9787 
or  apply  online  at  www.collegepro.com 


EGG  DONOR  NEEDED. 

Married  couple  seeking  i<ind  individual 
ages  20  -  32  years  of  age.  Attributes: 
Caucasian,  healthy.  Compensation  for 
expenses  incurred.  Reply  to:  vaa5866@ 
gmail.com 

SUMMER  CAMP  ~ 

Swim  Director,    Instructors  for  Canoe, 
Windsurf,  Golf.  NURSING  STUDENT  (2nd 
yr  or  higher)  to  assist  camp  doctor, 
www.mishmarcom,  camp@mishmar.com 


VINYL  RECORDS  &  CDs 

High  quality,  hand-picked  selec- 
tion. Major  &  minor  musical  genres. 
We  buy  and  sell.  3  minutes  S  of  College 
&  St.  George,  18  Baldwin.  416-979-2822. 
Around  Again  Records. 


ESSAY  RESEARCH  AND  ASSISTANCE 

Any  subject  A  to  Z.  Highly  qualified 
graduates  will  help.  1  (888)  345-8295, 
customessay.com 


MATH,  STATS,  AND  SCIENCE  TUTOR 
AVAILABLE 

All  first  and  second  year  courses,  includ- 
ing organic  chemistry  and  statistics.  Ask 
about  our  downtown  satellite  office. 
www.mostly-math.com  416-502-1717 

MCAT,  TOEFL,  lELTS,  GRE 
AND  GMAT  TUTORING 

No  minimum  hours  to  sign  up  for,  pay-as- 
you-go  system,  resources  supplied. 
www.mostly-math.com  416-502-1717 

TUTOR,  35  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE 

Specializing  in  ECO  220,  CHM  139,  247 
MATH  135, 136.  Past  tests  and  exams  with 
solutions  available  for  practice.  DON'T 
WAIT!  GET  HELP  NOW!  (416)  785-8898. 


PAPERS  WITHOUT  PANIC! 

Efficient,  professional  editor  with  aca- 
demic experience  and  student  rates. 
Call  (905)  864-1858  x2, 1-877-872-4619  x2 
or  email  amy@enabletc.com. 

PROFESSIONAL  EDITING 

Submit  well-argued,  clear  and  engag- 
ing papers  on  time.  Professional  editor 
and  writer,  MA,  History  (U  of  T).  Essays, 
theses,  reports.  Call  416.494.6029  or 
e-mail:  topgrade.editing@gmail.com 


ARE  YOU  A  STUDENT  WITH 
A.D.D/A.D.H.D? 

ONE  FOCUS  TOTAL  SUCCESS  coach- 
ing for  students  with  A.D.D.  provides 
you  with  powerful  techniques  to:  Raise 
your  GPA  with  less  study  time!  Become 
ORGANIZED!  Decrease  your  STRESS! 
Manage  your  TIME!  Gain  Control  of  your 
FUTURE!  Call  or  Email  Shanna  Tator 
NOW  (don't  procrastinate!)  and  book 
your  FREE  intro  call:  416-903-4553  Info@ 
OneFocusTotalSuccess.com  Students 
receiving  OSAP  may  be  eligible  for  bur- 
saries (BSWD) 


STOP  ACNE.  VISIT  COVERED  BY  OHIP 

Treatment  provided  by  medical  doc- 
tors. There  IS  a  solution!  HealthWorks 
Medical  Centre  in  Yorkville.  24  Bel- 
lair  St,  3rd  Floor.  @  Bay  Subway  stop, 
wwrw.hworks.ca/yorkville  (416)  962-7546 


Advertise  in  the  Varsity 

ads@thevarsity.ca 

416-946-7604 


VARSITY  CLASSIFIEDS  cost  $12.00  for  twenty-five  words.  $0.25  for  each  additional  word. 
Rates  include  one  line  of  bold  type  for  the  ad  header.  No  copy  changes  after  submission.  Submit  ads  by  email,  mail  or  phone. 
Ads  must  be  submitted  at  least  four  days  prior  to  publication. 
Varsity  Classifieds,  21  Sussex  Ave,  Suite  #306,  Toronto,  ON.  M5S 1 J6.  Call  416-946-7604  or  email  ads@thevarsity.ca. 


U.T.S.U.  is  YOUR  Students'  Union. 


Visit  us  at  12  Hart  House  Circle 
(across  from  Hart  House  and  DC) 
or  online  at  www.utsu.ca 


Services 


NEED  HELP 
filing  your  TAXES? 

U.T.S.U.  offers  FREE  Income  Tax  Clinics 


Book  your  appointment  now: 

•  Go  to  www.utsu.ca 

•  Click  the  blue  Income  Tax  Clinics  button 
(on  the  left  menu) 

•  Follow  4  easy  steps  to  book 

Appointments  are  available  up  to  one  week 
in  advance  between  March  30  and  April  30, 
2009.  The  Income  Tax  Clinics  website  will 
outline  what  you  need  to  bring  with  you. 
All  appointments  are  located  at  12  Hart 
House  Circle  Monday  to  Friday  between 
^  10:00am  and  3:00pm.  If  you  need  additional 
information  please  contact  terri@utsu.ca. 


•  Health  &  Dental  Plans 

•  Discounted  TTC  Metropasses 

•  Book  and  Childcare  Bursaries 

•  Free  Income  Tax  Clinics 

•  Food  &  Clothing  Bank 

•  Used  Book  Exchange 

•  Anti-Theft  device  for  your  laptop 

•  Free  ISICs  for  travel  discounts 

•  Free  Studentsaver  cards  for  local 
discounts 


Cheap 

Entertainment 


MOVIE  TICKETS 

Only  $8.25  for  Cineplex  Odeon,  Famous 
Players,  Galaxy,  Scotiabank,  Silver  City, 
Varsity,  AMC. 

AMC  PACKAGES 

$35  for  2  tix,  2  drinks,  1  popcorn. 

YUK  YUKs  COMEDY  CLUB 

$7.46  for  2  PEOPLE! 
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DIVERSIONS 


The  Varsity 


DINOSAUR  COMICS  By  Ryan  North 


Professor:  Last  weekend,  I  was  with  my  son  at  the 
supermarket,  and  he  was  running  all  over  the  place,  causing 
trouble.  If  we  hadn't  been  in  public,  I  would've  beat  the 
crap  out  of  him. 

— St.  George  Campus 

Hey,  there's  that  guy  with  the  asshole  face! 
— Brennan  Hall 

Girl:  Last  lecture,  our  prof  left  while  we  were  completing 
the  course  evaluation.  We  knew  he  went  to  the  washroom 
because  he  forgot  to  take  out  his  mic. 

— South  Building  Meeting  Place,  UTM 

Girl:  I  was  tableing  earlier  for  urban  studies. 
Guy:  Like,  black  people? 

—NMC  256 

Guy:  When  I  was  in  high  school,  I  thought  I  was  the  only 
person  with  genitalia. 

— Robarts  Cafeteria 

Girl:  He  looks  good,  I  think  he  grew  into  his  head. 

— Victoria  College 


'Overheard  on  Campus'  facebook  group! 


If  someone  were  to  ask  me 
what  my  favourite  suffix 
is,  I  would  answer  them 
without  hesitation: 
■■-cracy" ! 

\ 


You'd  really  choose 
"-cracy"  over 


IT  TURNS 
ANYTHING  INTO 
A  GOVERNMENT. 

/ 


If  you  really 
to  do  is  think 
presto,  your  i 
right  there^ 


like  sandwiches,  all  you  have 

"sandwichocracy",  and  hey 
deal  system  of  government  is 
If  you  love  yourself,  an 

autocracy  is  what's  perfect 
for  you,  mister!    And  let's 
say  you  love  action 
figures. 

'Actionf igureocracy"? 


YOU  could  say,  "Hey,  imagine 
something  awesometastic"  and  I  can 
say,  "wait,  imagine  an  awesomeocracy 
instead!"  and  then  everyone  v/ill 
imagine  my  thing  instead  because 


it's  better 
"-cracy" 
INCLUDES 
■-tastic". 
kaII  sandwich- 
ocracies  are 
s  andwi  cht  ast  i  c"^ 
but  not 
all 

things 
sandwich 
castic  are 
sandwichocracy! 


Plus, 


T-REX  WHAT  IF  I  TOLD  YOU 
THE  UNIVERSE  WAS  JUST  A 
TEST  TO  SEE  IF  "SANDWICH- 
OCRACY" AND  "SANDWICH- 
TASTIC" 
WOULD  EVER 
BE  USED  IN 
\  A  SENTENCE 

I  would  tell 
you  it's  been 
a  rousing 
success!! 

YOU  WOULDN'T  / 
THINK  IT  WAS 
A  BIT  OF  A  LET 
DOWN  AT  THE 
END  THEN  HUH 


calling  for  applicants 
from  St.  George,  UTM, 
'^•*^UTSC,  Commerce, 
Nursing,  and  Engineering! 

'      :  IS 

lool<ing  for  students  to  join 
our  Board  of  Directors, 


The  Vn^'  •-  IS 
electing  applicants  to  our  Board  of  Directors 
for  2009/2010,  tine  official  overseeing  body  of 
the  University  of  Toronto's  student  newspaper 
Get  involved  with  Canada's  largest  student 
newspaper  at  the  ground  level  with  direct 


consultation  with  newspaper  editors  and  staffers 
about  the  direction  of  .  This  is  great 

preparation  for  anyone  interested  in  publishing, 
business  management,  and  shaping  the  future  of 
a  student  organization. 

Applicants  need  to  be  studying  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  for  the  2009-2010  year,  and 
available  to  commit  three  to  four  hours  per  month 
for  regular  Board  meetings.  Interested  students 
can  email  for  more  information 

on  the  application  process,  which  will  include  a 
nomination  form  with  25  student  signatures. 
The  cut-off  date  is  March  27, 2009.  Elections 
will  be  held  no  later  than  April  15, 2009. 


The  G.  Raymond  Chang  School 
of  Continuing  Education 
at  Ryerson  University 


THE  CHANG  SCHOOL 


R>  ERSON  UNIV  ERSITY 

CONTINUING  EDUCATION 


Where  Learning  Leads* 


Z3 
CQ 

cd" 

CD 

Q_ 

GO 


pring  Ahead 


Complete  Degree-Credit  Co 


Free  Information  Ni| 
Thursday,  April  2,  lOt 
4;30  p.m.-7:00  p.m. 
350  Victoria  Street 


The  G.  Raymond  Chang 
Education  at  Ryerson  Universitf  oTfers 
courses  in  Arts;  Business;  Communic 
and    Design;    Community  Services; 
Engineering,    Architecture,    and  Science. 
Approximately  two-thirds  of  these  courses 
have  degree-credit  status.  You  can  apply 
to  your  institution  for  permission  to  study  at 
Ryerson's  Chang  School  and  use  these  credi; 
to  fulfill  the  requirements  of  your  program  of  stu 

With  various  scheduling  options  -  one-week  inten 
and  weekend  classes;  and  online  learning  -  you'll 
Vpur  spring/summer  plans 


Contact  The  Chang  School  today  to  explore  your  options. 

www.ryerson.ca/ce/springahead     I     416.979.5035     I  ce@ryerson.ca 


Transfer  Your  Ryerson  University  Credits 


utie'Td  the  rieavy  vcill^^^^^^^vSprmg/Summer  ^ 

advantage  to  enroll  a^^^^^^^mle.  Your  university^ 
time  for  approval  of  your  proposed  transfer  credits.  For  complete  details  and 
a  Letter  of  Permission  (LOP)*  application  form,  contact  your  academic  advisor; 


mic  Resources/Academic 


*A  Letter  of  Permission  (LOP)  enables  you  to  ^  

another  university  without  having  to  apply  for  fSi^fnlTaomiss^OoTne   

Upon  completion,  these  transfer  credit  courses  may  count  towards  your  program  of  study. 


other  ins 


WE  SHOULD  BE  ASHAMED  OF  OURSELVES 


Why  we  should  all  be  offended  by 
the  decision  to  bar  George  Galloway 


4 


ROLLING  ACROSS  CANADA 

The  Weakerthans  and  The  Constantines 
regroup  for  a  coast-to-coast  tour 


7 


VARSITY  PRIDE 

The  new  Varsity  Stadium  promotes  campus 
sports,  so  why  aren't  you  dieering  them  on? 


10 
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South  Asian  Studies 
moves  to  Munk 

Admin  plans  to  drop  major,  specialist  programs 


NAUSHAD  ALI  HUSEIN 

News  Editor 


Due  to  dwindling  enrolment,  the 
South  Asian  Studies  undergrad  pro- 
gram is  moving  in  with  its  graduate 
counterpart  at  the  Munlt  Centre's 
Asian  Institute.  Longer-term  plans 
include  eliminating  SAS  majors  and 
specialists. 

Starting  September,  the  course- 
code  prefix  NEW  for  South  Asian 
Studies  courses  offered  from  New 
College  will  be  replaced  by  SAS.  The 
change  comes  with  a  shift  in  the  pro- 
gram's priorities. 

"This  is  a  good  time  to  rethink  what 
we  want  the  program  to  do,"  said 
Chelva  Kanaganayakam,  program  di- 


rector of  Munk's  grad  program.  "We 
feel  the  program  should  make  [stu- 
dents] more  competitive  in  the  work- 
place." He  said  the  program  should 
take  the  market  into  account. 

"Undergrads  who  take  this  pro- 
gram are  not  necessarily  going  to  do 
South  Asian  Studies  as  a  career.  They 
aren't  going  to  do  an  MA  and  a  PhD 
in  SAS  and  become  professors.  They 
might  join  an  NGO,  or  a  bank.  What 
do  they  need?" 

Kanaganayakam's  answer:  a  pro- 
gram that  is  "smaller  and  more  ro- 
bust." With  limited  resources,  some 
courses  will  have  to  go.  Introductory 
Sanskrit  will  be  axed  next  year.  Intro 

SEE 'SAS' -PG  3 


GC  ELECTION  RESULTS 

Voting  results  for  GC  student  governors,  pending  appeals 

Full-time  Undergrads: 

Part-time  undergrads 

Andrew  Agnew-ller, 

Joeita  Gupta,  Victoria 

Woodswortli 

Kenneth  Davy,  Woodswortli 

Min  Hee  (Margaret)  Kim, 

Trinity 

Grad  students: 

Humanities/Social 

Full-time  undergrads: 

Sciences 

Professional  faculties 

Olivier  Sorin,  French 

Ryan  Campbell, 

Engineering 

Grad  students:  PIqfsical 

Adam  Heller,  Law 

and  Life  Sciences 

(Acclaimed) 

Gregory  West,  Psycliology 

Official  winners  will  be  announced  April  9. 

CRASHING  FOR  A  CAUSE 


1    » • 


Soul  Rebel  Sound  play  outside  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum  Friday  as  part  of  a  benefit  for  Habitat  for  Humanity 
Toronto,  where  university  students  across  the  GTA  built  and  slept  in  makeshift  homes.  Accompanying  their 
event  is  an  ongoing  gallery  show  on  the  top  floor  of  the  ROM  about  Tent  City,  a  refuge  for  homeless  squatters 
in  Toronto  from  1994  until  2002,  when  the  city  and  Home  Depot  bulldozed  it  to  build  condos. 
For  more  info,  go  to  torontohabitat.on.ca. 


Can  Saskatchewan  pay  you  to  move  there? 

Province  tempts  grads  with  tax  credits 


NATALIE  SEQUEiRA 


Saskatchewan  is  hungry  for  grads. 
This  week,  its  premier,  Brad  Wall, 
heads  to  Toronto  this  week  to  promote 
his  province's  offer:  up  to  $20,000  to 
move  to  Saskatchewan  and  stay  there 
for  seven  years.  Wall  will  hit  the  Na- 
tional Job  Fair  and  the  Grab-a-Grad 
fair  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  in 
his  second  recruitment  drive  in  seven 
months. 

Saskatchewan's  Graduate  Retention 
Progrcim  offers  tuition  rebates  to  stu- 
dents from  approved  universities  and 
programs  in  the  form  of  tax  credits. 


"This  is  a  serious  situation  when 
our  best  and  brightest  could  be  lost 
to  us  forever,"  Conservative  leader 
Bob  Runciman  told  the  Canadian 
Press.  He  added  that  workers  were 
already  leaving  Ontario  because 
they  could  not  find  jobs.  Without 
government  incentives  to  keep 
them  here,  the  brain  drain  would 
only  worsen,  Runciman  said. 

Ontario  Premier  Dalton  McGuinty 
begged  to  differ.  CP  reports  that 
McGuinty  said  100,000  jobs  in  Ontario 
remain  unfilled,  despite  the  loss  of 
160,000  jobs  since  October  and  a  high- 
er unemployment  rate. 


"My  competition  is  not  the  rest  of 
Canada,"  McGuinty  said,  pointing  to 
states  like  New  York,  Michigan,  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  California. 

Wall  will  attend  the  job  fairs  with  his 
delegation,  which  includes  Regina  and 
Saskatoon  mayors. 

The  National  Job  Fair  takes  place 
March  31  and  April  1  at  the  Metro 
Toronto  Convention  Centre.  The  Grab-a- 
Grad  Fair  takes  place  April  1  atRyerson, 
from  11  a.m.  to  3  p.m. 

More  information  about  the  Graduate 
Retention  Program  can  be  found  at 
http://www.aeel.gov.sk.ca/grp 


The  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  will  vote  April  6  on  whether  to  implement  a  flat  program  fee,  making  incoming  students  pay  for  five  courses,  no 
matter  how  many  they  take,  unless  they  drap  down  to  part-time  status  with  2.5  courses.  What  do  you  think? 


PHOTOGRAPHED  AND  COMPILED  BY  DAN  EPSTEIN 


Asma 


2t}d  year  Commerce,  I  don't  think  it's  fair 
for  ottier  programs  to  be  charged  a  flat  fee.  In 
Commerce,  we  already  l(now  what  we're  getting 
into  and  if  we  don't  want  to  pay  it,  we  can  go  into 
■■jing  else,  but  I  don't  think  it  should  work 
^  in  all  programs. 


Caroline  &  Sarah 


Caroline,  4th  year  Enpish,  and  Sarah,  4th  year 
Architecture,  ff.-That^  bullshit!  They  shoula  try 
to  strike  some  balance  -  maybe  lowering  tuition 
in  general  and  charging  a  flat  fee  or  doing  what 
they  have  now.  Taking  a  flat  fee  of  five  courses 
would  exclude  a  lot  or  students.  S.- Yeah,  what 
happened  to  affordable  education? 


Hadas 


1st  year  UfeSci,  No,  because  it's  not  fair  for 
people  who  are  in  two  to  three  courses  to  have 
to  pay  as  much  as  people  in  five  or  six. 


Francis 


3nl  year  Pollhcal  Science/Sociology,  I  think 
that  s  ridiculous.  I  think  you  should  be  charged 
for  the  amount  of  courses  that  you're  taking,  I've 
never  taken  five  full  credits  in  a  year  and  the 
thought  of  being  charged  a  flat  fee  seems  really 
unfair  You  should  be  charged  for  what  you're 
getting,  not  just  an  arbitrary  amount. 


Aiit  &  Alex 


Ajit  I'm  gonna  play  devil's  advocate  on  tnis  on 


e  courses,; 

m  need  that  kick  in  the'ass,  M:  I  really  disagree  with  that 
I'm  taking  less  than  a  foil  course  load  right  now  and  I'd  be 
really  ticked  off  if  1  had  to  pay  for  a  full  course  toad,  I'm  paying 
intenrational  fees  too,  so  that  would  tack  on  thousands  of  dollars. 
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No  Degree  Required! 

Travel         J<*.  % 
the  World  tGuarante^ 

Free  Info  Seminar  every  Monday  at  7  p.m. 
#209, 101  Spadina  Avenue@Adelaide 


GlobalTesol.com  ^/£sol 


Memorial  Foundation  ^  Lecture  Series 


Explaining 
Religion 

Harvey  Whitehouse 

Professor  of  Social  Anthropology 
Head  of  the  School  of  Anthropology  & 
Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  University  of  Oxford 


Monday,  April  6,  2009 
Isabel  Bader  Theatre 

Free  Admission 


6:00  p.m. 
93  Charles  Street  West 


For  more  information,  visit  www.artsci.utoronto.ca, 
contact  events@artsci.utoronto.ca  or  call  416-946-5937. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

FACULTY  OF  ARTS  &  SCIENCE 


SECOND  GLANCES:  BACK  FROM  THE  ARCHIVES 


Hillel 

of  Greater  Toronto 


Invites  you  to 


Back  in  October  1991,  art  history  student  Veronika  Zydron  said,  protesting  underfunded  arts  and  science  courses, 
'The  art  slides  have  been  arouna  since  Noah's  Ark.'  Fifteen  years  later,  arts  courses  are  still  taking  hits. 

U  of  T  administration  put  in  $2,000  to  print  postcards  for  the  demonstration,  run  by  the  student  union  (then  known 
as  SAC)  outside  Simcoe  Hall,  and  agreed  to  let  students  out  of  class,  but  only  70  people  showed  up. 
sac's  external  commissioner  Stacey  Papernick,  who  resigned  over  the  rally,  blamed  admin  involvement  for  the  low 
turnout. 

'I  wish  they  didn't  fund  this  project.  It  compromised  how  we  lobbied.  If  it's  going  to  tie  my  hands,  I  don't  want  it..  I 
think  that  the  postcard  is  lame,'  she  said. 


Kosher  BBQ  Lunch 

and 

Universities  in  Israel  Info  Fair 


When? 
Where? 

Why? 

Who? 


12-2pm,  April  2nd,  2009 
Woifond  Centre  for  Jewish  Campus  Life 
36  Harbord  Street 
Great  burgers,  hot  dogs, 
veggie  options,  snacks  and  more! 
YOU!!!  and  representatives 
from  schools  in  Israel! 


C 


at 

•7* 


Co-Sponsored  by: 


.  OF  ORiATER  TORONTO 


1 


Cvncltan  Pricnda  of  the 

HEBREW 
UNIVERSITY 
OF  JERUSALEM 


Abortion  protestors  defy  U 
Calgary 

Six  students  at  the  University  of 
Calgary  could  be  facing  more  tres- 
passing charges,  after  defying  the 
university's  stance  on  graphic  anti- 
abortion  posters  on  campus. 

The  members  of  Campus  Pro- 
Life  were  charged  with  trespassing 
last  November,  when  they  refused 
to  display  their  posters  inward  so 
that  those  who  find  the  images 
offensive  could  avoid  them.  The 
posters  compared  abortion  to  the 
Holocaust,  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and 
the  genocide  in  Rwanda.  The  group 
pled  not  guilty  and  returned  to 
campus  last  week  with  displays. 

U  Calgary  expressed  safety  con- 
cerns associated  with  the  contro- 
versial Images  earlier  this  month. 
The  university  said  the  charges 
stem  from  the  group's  failure  to 
comply  with  campus  rules  and 
regulations  while  voicing  their 
opinions. 

Commentators  have  criticized 
the  university's  approach,  accus- 
ing the  administration  of  overlook- 
ing the  role  of  a  university  as  a 


place  where  difficult  questionsj 
debated. 

— YEAMROTTADDESE 

Unionize  baby,  unionize! 

Some  faculty  members  at  St.  .le- 
rome's  University  want  a  union, 
criticizing  what  they  said  is  a  top- 
down  system  that  doesn't  allow 
for  negotiations  on  the  university's 
future,  SJU  is  a  Roman  Catholic  lib- 
eral arts  college,  federated  with  the 
University  of  Waterloo.  The  faculty 
association  has  asked  the  Ontario 
labour  Relations  Board  for  a  se- 
cret-ballot vote,  which  could  take 
place  early  this  week. 

"We're  not  supposed  to  have  the 
last  word,  but  we're  supposed  to 
have  a  voice  in  the  discussions," 
said  David  Seljak,  president  of  the 
SJU  Academic  Staff  Association. 
Last  month,  a  majority  of  faculty 
voted  no-confidence  In  president 
David  Perrin. 

If  academic  staff  vote  for  union- 
ization, then  the  ASA  will  become 
its  own  union,  representing  30  fac- 
ulty and  one  librarian. 
—AMINA  STELLA 


CERTIFIED  ANGUS 
STEAKS  &  RIBS 


Buy  one  burger  or  pizza  &  get  a  i 
second  burger  or  pizza  FREE  ij 

(Dine-in-only,  with  purchase  of  any  beverage) 

583  CoUege  Street  (near  cimton).  416  532-1250  j 
Book  A  Party  •  Group  Discounts  I 
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Court  orders  Quebec  profs 
to  back  down 


BARBARA  KOWALSKI 

Varsity  Staff 


Striking  professors  at  the  Universite 
du  Quebec  a  Montreal  are  to  tone 
down  their  tactics  in  the  last  days  of 
the  semester,  the  Quebec  Supreme 
Court  ruled  last  Wednesday.  Judge 
Jean-Frangois  de  Grandpre  granted 
a  10-day  injunction  that  bans  any  at- 
tempts to  intimidate  students,  staff 
and  faculty,  or  to  block  them  from 
entering  campus  buildings. 

UQAM  professors  are  demanding 
wage  increases  of  11  per  cent  over 
three  years  and  the  employment  of 
300  additional  staff.  The  injunction 
came  after  recent  one-day  strikes 
and  a  five-day  strike  last  week, 
which  shut  down  classes  Wednes- 
day and  Thursday.  Professors  have 
been  without  contract  for  nearly 


two  years.  Their  union,  SPUQ,  re- 
jected an  offer  two  weeks  ago.  The 
offer  promised  25  new  hires  and  an 
immediate  four  per  cent  wage  hike, 
according  to  UQAM. 

Last  week,  online  commentators 
expressed  outrage  that  professors 
are  striking  for  higher  wages  during 
a  recession. 

"We're  not  going  to  be  able  to  sup- 
port this  [influx  of  students]  so  this 
is  the  time  to  invest,"  said  Carey 
Nelson,  a  UQAM  language  instruc- 
tor and  SPUQ  negotiator.  Nelson 
told  The  Varsity  that  student  enrol- 
ment generally  increases  in  difficult 
economic  times,  when  chances  of 
employment  are  scarce. 

Cries  for  funding  also  come  in 
the  wake  of  a  2007  audit  that  found 
UQAM  on  the  edge  of  bankruptcy, 
due  to  badly  planned  real  estate  un- 


dertakings that  cost  up  to  $750  mil- 
lion. UQAM  professor  Beatrix  Beis- 
ner  recently  told  the  CBC  that  these 
losses  should  not  have  affected  pro- 
fessors' salaries,  which  she  said  fall 
short  of  their  counterparts  at  other 
Quebec  schools. 

"Why  should  the  university  suffer 
as  a  whole — in  terms  of  its  major 
mandate,  which  is  education — why 
should  that  suffer?"  Beisner  asked. 

UQAM  has  reassured  students 
that  classes  taught  by  lecturers, 
who  are  represented  by  a  differ- 
ent union  and  are  not  striking,  will 
keep  running  and  that  the  trimester 
will  end  as  planned.  Negotiations 
between  professors  and  university 
administration  are  scheduled  to  re- 
sume after  April  6,  when  professors 
will  return  to  the  university. 
WITH  FILES  FROM  HILARY  BARLOW 


Grad  assistants  vote  on  strike  mandate 


DYLAN  ROBERSTON 

Associate  News  Editor 

Graduate  assistants  could  go  on  strike, 
if  they  vote  to  approve  a  strike  mandate 
today.  A  positive  vote  gives  the  CUPE 
local  3907,  the  union  representing  310 
graduate  assistants  at  OlSE  and  U  of 
T,  the  right  to  strike  if  negotiators  are 
unsatisfied  with  admin's  offered  terms 
of  contract. 

The  strike  would  interrupt,  and 
possibly  halt,  professors'  research 
projects. 

"Essentially  the  university's  taken  a 


hard  line,  claiming  financial  difficulties 
as  a  result  of  the  recession,"  said  Ajamu 
Nangwaya,  the  union's  chair  external. 

The  union  has  been  in  negotiations 
with  U  of  T  admin  since  November. 
After  a  period  of  unsuccessful  nego- 
tiations, conciliation  meetings  are 
ordered. 

"The  university  met  with  the  union 
on  Friday  and  several  dates,  towards 
the  end  of  April,  have  been  set  aside 
to  continue  the  negotiations,"  Angela 
Hildyard,  VP  of  human  resources  and 
equity,  said  in  an  email  to  The  Varsity. 

Nangwaya  said  admin  is  taking  away 


seniority  rights,  reducing  working 
hours  necessary  for  GA  status  and  in- 
creasing the  number  of  half-year  con- 
tracts over  eight-month  ones.  He  also 
said  U  of  T  is  offering  an  annual  sal- 
ary increase  of  roughly  1.75  per  cent  in 
comparison  to  the  three  percent  other 
CUPE  locals  receive. 

Earlier  this  year,  teaching  assistants 
in  CUPE  local  3902  reached  a  settle- 
ment with  U  of  T  after  months  of  ne- 
gotiations and  an  approved  a  strike 
mandate. 

U  of  T  grad  assistants  vote  today  at  1 
p.m.,  in  OlSE  room  214. 


'SAS'- CONTINUED  FROM  PGl 

to  Bengali  is  on  the  chopping  block 
after  next  year,  pending  community 
funding. 

"Given  our  resources,  do  we  put 
that  money  into  languages,  or  do 
we  offer  more  broad-based  courses 
on  certain  topics  that  will  lead  to  a 
coherent  program?"  asked  Kana- 
ganayakam. 

"It  has  now  become  increasingly 
clear  that  South  Asia  is  an  important 
player  in  global  economics  [. . .]  I  won- 
der, if  students  were  given  courses 
that  dealt  with  current  economic, 
political,  and  social  concerns,  would 
they  respond  to  those  courses  more 
favourably?" 

Kanaganayakam  expressed  hopes 
that  better-attended  courses  will 
convince  the  community  to  come  for- 
ward with  funding  for  more  courses. 
But  for  now,  a  draft  of  the  centre's 
four-year  plan  states  that  the  major 
and  specialist  programs  will  be  elimi- 
nated between  2011  and  2014.  Such  a 
move  will  require  approval  from  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  &  Science  Council. 

The  Peace  and  Conflict  Studies  pro- 
gram is  also  moving  to  Munk,  though 
its  offices  will  stay  at  University  Col- 
lege for  now. 

Migration  to  the  Munk  Centre  won't 
solve  SAS's  basic  problem  of  not  hav- 
ing its  own  department.  The  25  South 
Asianists  on  campus  are  paid  by  vari- 
ous departments,  whose  priorities 
they  have  to  consider  ahead  of  the 
SAS  centre. 

SAS  offers  few  courses  itself,  its 
major  and  specialist  requirements 
comprising  mostly  courses  from  out- 
side departments.  Equity  Studies,  Af- 
rican Studies,  and  Caribbean  Studies, 


which  are  among  the  programs  that 
will  remain  at  New  College,  face  the 
same  restrictions. 

Alissa  Trotz,  director  of  Caribbean 
Studies,  said  that  these  programs  all 
lack  recognition  from  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  &  Science  as  "theory-producing" 
areas. 

"Shoestring  funding  exists  for  pro- 
grams like  ours  that  are  at  odds  with 
the  demand  for  courses,  which  could 
be  greater  if  we  had  more  resources," 
said  Trotz. 

"With  the  current  financial  climate. 


I  don't  think  we  can  go  to  the  univer- 
sity and  ask  for  more  resources,"  Ka- 
naganayakam said.  "It  would  be  futile 
to  even  attempt  something  like  that." 

For  now,  the  rest  of  the  New  Col- 
lege programs  are  staying  put.  "We 
work  well  with  our  colleagues  at  the 
Munk,"  said  Trotz.  "But  Caribbean 
Studies  is  quite  happy  in  New  College 
at  the  moment.  The  kind  of  social  jus- 
tice and  equity  concerns  that  are  at 
the  heart  of  the  New  College  intellec- 
tual mandate  are  also  central  to  the 
Caribbean  Studies  program." 


CORRECTION 

In  "CFS  brass  accused  of  interfering  in  student  elections"  (March  26),  Tte  farajfyincofrectiy  states  that  UTSU  president 
Sandy  Hudson  is  on  salary  from  CPS  as  a  Students  of  Colour  Representative.  In  fact.  Hudson's  position  is  not  paid. 

In  "Ryerson  students  to  pay  for  athletic  centre"  (March  22).  ffle  yarsit/mmM'j  states  that  last  March  the  Council 
on  Student  Services  approved  an  $18  fee  hike  to  contribute  to  the  construction  of  a  new  Varsity  Stadium  and  an  elite 
Centre  for  High  Performance  Sports,  at  a  total  cost  of  $92  miOion.  In  fact,  students  pay  fees  toward  the  operating  costs 
of  the  Varsity  Stadium,  not  the  construction  costs.  Ihe  I'a/s/S'regrets  the  errors. 
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Teach  English 
Overseas 


PUMP 


BETTER  RIBS 
BETTER  WINGS 
BETTER  PRICES 


•  Sunday  Nite  V2  Price  Nachos 

•  Monday  Nite  V2  Price  Wings 

•  Tuesday  Nite  Vz  Price  Pizzas 

•  Wednesday  Nite  V2  Price  Pastas 

•  Thursday  Nite  Fresh  Mussels 
$4.25/lb  Choice  of  2  (klicious  sauces 

Weekend  Bfvnch  11am-3pm 


410  BLOOR  ST.  W. 

(at  Brunswick) 

416-927-7337 


TESOL/TESL  Teacher  Training 
Certification  Coorses 

•  Intensive  60-Honr  Program 

•  Classroom  Management  Techniques 

•  Detailed  Lesson  Planning 

•  ESL  Skills  Development 

•  Comprehensive  Teaching  Materials 

•  Interactive  Teaching  Practicum 

•  Internationally  Recognized  Certificate 

•  Teacher  Placement  Service 

•  Money  Back  Gaarantee  Incladed 

•  Thousands  of  Satisfied  Students 


OXFORD  SEMINARS 

416-924-3240/1-800-269-6719 

www.oxfordseminaTs.ca 


OPIRG-Toronto  Annual  General  MeeOng 

THURSDAY  APRIL  20th 
Bahen  Centre  Room  2155 
6pm-9pm 

Celebrating  an  inspiring  year  of  student  &  community 
activism,  OPIRG-Toronto  invites  you  to  participate  in 
our  Annual  General  Meeting.  Join  us  for  an  evening 
featuring  report  backs  from  staff,  volunteers  &  board 
members,  elections  for  the  2009-2010  Board  of 
Directors  &  a  review  of  our  audit. 

**Voting  is  open  only  to  OPIRG  Members. 

**To  run  for  the  2009-2010  Board  of  Directors, 
hand  deliver  a  Board  Nomination  Package  to  the 
OPIRG-Toronto  office  -  located  at  563  Spadina 
Crescent,  Room  101  between  11am-6pm  during  the 
Monday  April  6  to  Friday  April  10  nomination  period. 
Nomination  packages  can  be  obtained  by  emailing 
opirg.toronto@gmail.com. 

**Food  and  Refreshments  will  be  provided 

For  more  info,  please  email  opirg.toronto@gmail.com 
OR  call  416-978-7770 


LSAT  MCAT 
GMAT  GRE 

Preparation  Seminars 


*  Complete  30-Honr  Seminars 

•  Convenient  Weekend  Schedule 

*  Proven  Test-Taking  Strategies 

*  Experienced  Course  Instructors 

*  Comprehensive  Study  Materials 

•  Simulated  Practice  Exams 

*  Limited  Class  Size 

•  Free  Repeat  Policy 

•  Personal  Tutoring  Available 

•  Thousands  of  Satisfied  Students 


OXFORD  SEMINARS 

416-924-3240 
1.800-269-6719 
www.oxfordseminars.ca 


Toronto  Tibet  Film  Festival 


April  3-4,  Bloor  Cinema 
www.torontotibetfilmfestival.ca 


"The  Toronto  Tibet  Film  Festival  is  a  very  special 
event,  especially  this  year,  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
uprising  against  the  Chinese  occupation  of  Tibet  and 
His  Holiness  the  Dalai  Lama's  harrowing  escape  into 
exile.  As  always,  the  film  series  is  challenging 
and  inspiring,and  I  know  you  will  enjoy  it," 
Richard  Gere. 

TICKETS 

General  Admission  $9.00 
Student/Senior  $7.00 
Festival  Pass  $25.00 

Advance  Purchase  $7.00  (March  16-29) 
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VARSITY  COMMENT 


varsitycomment@gmail.com 


Flat  fees  would  pose  significant  problems  for  many  U  of  T  students 


With  a  $9  million  deficit  on  the 
horizon,  we  accept  the  fact  that 
U  of  T  will  have  to  make  some  painful 
financial  decisions.  But  the  flat  fees 
solution  proposed  by  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Sciences — which  will  re- 
quire incoming  students  to  pay  a  set, 
five-course  fee  rather  than  paying 
per  course — holds  serious  repercus- 
sions for  students  working  their  way 
through  school,  gaining  valuable  ex- 
perience on  campus,  or  simply  trying 
to  balance  extracurricular  commit- 
ments while  keeping  up  their  grades. 
The  proposal  will  affect  a  sizable 
portion  of  the  student  body,  and  yet 
it's  being  rushed  through  with  little 


•EDITORIAL- 

regard  for  student  needs. 

The  full-time  versus  part-time  split 
already  poses  severe  problems  for 
working  students.  Part-time  students 
have  no  respite  from  student  loan  of- 
ficers, and  full-time  students  have  no 
time  to  earn  a  living.  Add  an  emaci- 
ated job  market  to  the  situation,  and 
it's  hard  to  imagine  where  the  Faculty 
imagines  students  are  going  to  find  the 
income  to  be  students,  even  if  part- 
time.  The  Faculty's  proposal  for  a  flat 
fee  is  rich  given  that  we've  heard  time 
and  again  that  tough  economic  times 


are  good  times  to  be  in  school.  This 
obvious  problem  has  only  been  ad- 
dressed provisionally  by  fiat-fee  pro- 
ponents. We  still  don't  know  how  or 
when  students  will  reap  the  benefits. 

It's  not  just  a  personal  finance  issue. 
The  fiat  fee  proposal  is  supposed  to 
improve  the  classroom  experience, 
but  for  many  students,  that's  only  half 
of  what  being  at  U  of  T  is  about.  U  of 
T  is  vocationally  challenged:  many  de- 
partments suffer  from  a  serious  lack  of 
internship  and  work-study  opportuni- 
ties. Of  course,  a  university  this  size  of- 
fers myriad  options  for  students  hop- 
ing to  bolster  their  employability  after 
graduation.  The  catch  is  that  you  have 


to  find  them  yourself,  and  you  have  to 
commit  to  them  on  your  own  time. 

At  The  Varsity,  we  know  all  too  well 
how  difficult  it  is  to  be  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  student  community  and  an 
active  student  at  the  same  time.  We 
take  fewer  courses  because  our  time  is 
finite.  And  it  goes  without  sajnng  that 
nobody  has  money  to  waste. 

Any  university  experience  con- 
sists of  more  than  simply  attending 
classes.  It  means  getting  involved 
on  campus,  finding  opportunities, 
and  boosting  one's  CV.  For  many 
students  it  means  hard  work  in  and 
out  of  class,  scrounging  for  enough 
money  to  pay  the  bills,  and  perform- 


ing well  enough  academically  to  jus- 
tify the  expense  of  being  enrolled. 
The  flat  fees  proposal  presupposes  a 
streamlined  educational  experience 
that  does  not  exist  for  the  majority  of 
students,  here  or  anywhere. 

We  might  have  more  patience  for  the 
Faculty's  proposal  if  we  truly  believed 
it  was  a  last-ditch  effort  to  solve  the 
deficit.  Instead,  the  university's  first 
step  whenever  financial  troubles  arise 
is  to  download  the  cost  to  students.  In 
an  age  of  bailouts,  it's  time  for  David 
Naylor  to  lay  some  very  public  tough 
talk  on  the  province.  And  the  province 
might  listen — that  is,  if  flat  fees  weren't 
already  an  option. 


Duplicity,  liypocrisy,  and 
blind  acquiescence 


The  ban  on  George  Galloway  is  an  affront  to  Canadian  values 


LUKE  SAVAGE 
Varsity  Staff 


Many  see  British  MP  George 
Galloway  as  a  downright  nui- 
Scince:  a  politicicin  at  the  Vcin- 
guard  of  ultra-leftist  populism, 
who  subverts  the  mainstream 
view  of  Western  foreign  policy, 
particularly  in  the  Middle 
East.  His  pro-Palestinian  po- 
sition and  characterization 
of  the  West  as  "imperialist" 
have  inflamed  governments 
around  the  world.  Canada's 
Immigration  Ministry  recently 
described  him  as  a  "secu- 
rity threat,"  and  subsequently 
barred  him  from  the  country. 
But  even  Galloway's  harsh- 
est critics  must  concede  that 
he  poses  no  security  threat 
whatsoever,  and  that  the  ban 
imposed  upon  him  must  be  motivated 
by  something  else. 

Despite  the  Immigration  Ministry's 
assertions  that  it  was  not  directly  re- 
sponsible for  the  ban,  it's  likely  that 
the  move  was  motivated  by  a  request 
from  the  Jewish  Defence  League.  A 
pro-Israel  organization,  the  League 
wrote  an  open  letter  to  the  govern- 
ment requesting  that  it  "keep  this 
hater  out  of  the  country."  The  direc- 
tor of  the  organization's  Canadian 
chapter,  Meir  Weinstein,  participated 
in  a  joint  interview  with  Galloway  for 


The  decision  to  bar  British  MP  George  Galloway's 
entry  to  Canada  reflects  poorly  on  our  nation. 


Britain's  Channel  4  News  on  March 
20th  (widely  available  on  YouTube),  in 
which  he  stated:  "We  are  determined 
to  uncover  any  proxy  agents  of  Hamas 
and  Hezbollah,  and  we've  been  suc- 
cessful with  regards  to  Mr.  Galloway 
[. . .]  we  will  be  looking  into  these  orga- 
nizations in  Canada  that  have  invited 
him  [. . .]  their  links  to  terror  groups  as 
well."  Galloway  responded  by  promis- 
ing that  if  the  ban  was  not  overturned, 
he  would  speak  using  "other  means," 
possibly  via  video  conference.  Wein- 
stein replied,  "If  he  uses  those  other 


means  we  will  see  to  it  that  the 
Canadian  government  will  be 
monitoring  every  individual 
and  organization  that  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  it." 

These  thinly  veiled  threats 
should  be  alarming  to  all  Ca- 
nadians, regardless  of  wheth- 
er they  agree  with  Galloway's 
views.  Galloway  had  been  in- 
vited to  speak  in  Toronto  at  the 
Metropolitan  United  Church 
at  the  behest  of  the  Canadian 
Peace  Alliance,  the  Ryerson 
University  .  Student's  Union, 
and  the  Toronto  Coalition  to 
Stop  the  War.  Under  Section 
34  of  the  Immigration  Act,  the 
Canadian  Border  Agency  can 
declare  an  individual  inadmis- 
sible for  "being  a  member  of 
an  organisation  that  there  are 
reasonable  grounds  to  believe 
engages,  has  engaged  or  will  engage 
in  acts:  of  espionage,  of  subversion 
against  a  democratic  government,  or 
of  terrorism." 

During  a  recent  trip  to  the  Gaza  Strip 
with  the  charity  "Viva  Palestina,"  Gal- 
loway accompanied  a  convoy  carry- 
ing fire  trucks,  ambulances,  food,  and 
medical  supplies.  If  the  government 
of  Canada  views  these  as  reasonable 
grounds  to  bar  someone  from  entering 
the  country,  then  it  must  be  prepared 

CONTINUED  ON  NEXT  PAGE 


Tlie  case  against  Galloway 

Turning  hinn  away  from  the  border  wasn't 
good  enough,  argues  TAYLOR  SCOLLON 


It  was  difficult  not  to  applaud  Al- 
ykhan  Velshi,  an  aide  to  the  Min- 
ister of  Immigration,  when  he  an- 
nounced that  the  government  would 
not  intervene  in  the  decision  of  the 
Canada  Border  Services  Agency 
to  bar  British  MP  George  Galloway 
from  entering  Canada.  The  Border 
Service  Agency  has  argued  that 
Galloway  offered  financial  support 
to  Hamas,  a  terrorist  organization 
by  Canadian  standards.  Galloway, 
for  his  part,  seems  to  accept  this 
reasoning — if  he  had  supported 
Hamas,  he  would  not  dispute  the  de- 
cision. However,  he  claims  that  he 
has  never  supported  Hamas  or  any 
other  terrorist  groups. 

No  matter — Galloway  has  not 
been  given  his  due.  He  has  done  far 
worse  than  lend  support  to  Hamas. 
In  October  of  2005,  the  United  States 
Senate  published  a  report  that  pre- 
sented evidence  that  Galloway's 
"charity,"  which  campaigned  against 
sanctions  imposed  on  Saddam  Hus- 
sein's Iraq,  had  received  direct 
funding  from  the  Iraqi  government. 
These  funds  were  diverted  from  the 
Oil-for-Food  program  administered 
by  the  UN,  and  so  stripped  from 
the  most  desperately  impoverished 
Iraqis.  Paul  Volcker,  now  one  of  Pres- 
ident Obama's  chief  economic  advis- 
ers, chaired  a  separate  UN  inquiry, 
which  found  that  Galloway's  wife 
had  been  paid  a  sum  of  $120,000.  A 
second  report  produced  by  the  Brit- 
ish House  of  Commons  was  more 
damning  (if  that's  possible)  and  re- 
sulted in  Galloway's  temporary  sus- 
pension from  the  House  along  with 
calls  for  further  inquiry. 


Galloway  has  been,  and  still  is,  a 
hysterical  political  extremist,  but 
that  is  no  reason  to  keep  him  out  of 
the  country.  His  alleged  complicity 
with  the  subversion  of  the  Oil-for- 
Food  program  and  collaboration 
with  Saddam  Hussein  is.  This  pro- 
gram was  intended  to  shelter  Iraq's 
most  vulnerable  citizens — children, 
the  sick,  the  elderly — from  the  sanc- 
tions aimed  against  the  Ba'ath  re- 
gime. It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  poli- 
tician doing  worse  than  accepting 
a  direct  inducement  from  Saddam 
Hussein,  but  Galloway,  if  the  allega- 
tions are  true,  would  have  topped 
that  by  profiting  from  Oil-for- 
Food — stealing  from  the  neediest 
to  finance  a  propaganda  campaign 
that  blamed  the  West,  in  a  twist  of 
macabre  irony,  for  the  suffering  of 
the  poorest  Iraqis. 

Up  until  this  point,  Galloway  has 
been  rewarded  for  his  behaviour. 
He  became  a  darling  of  the  Left  af- 
ter delivering  a  vitriolic  harangue  to 
the  U.S.  Senate  in  which  he  praised 
the  courageous  "resistance"  of  the 
likes  of  Moqtada  al-Sadr's  Mahdi 
Army  in  Iraq,  tossing  in  lavish  praise 
of  the  Assad  dictatorship  in  Syria 
for  good  measure.  For  this,  he  was 
given  a  positively  glowing  profile  in 
The  New  York  Times,  and  showered 
with  praise  by  the  Daily  Kos  and  The 
Nation.  Stopping  Galloway  from  en- 
tering Canada  is  not  enough.  While 
Saddam  Hussein  may  no  longer 
be  around  to  roll  out  the  red  car- 
pet for  Galloway,  there  are  plenty 
of  regimes  that  will  still  offer  him 
the  royal  treatment — and  Canada 
should  not  be  one  of  them. 
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VARSITY  COMMENT 


Vote  NO:  An  open  letter  to 
Woodsworth  students 


Dear  Woodsworth  students, 

The  Woodsworth  College  Students' 
Association  is  calling  upon  you  to 
vote  for  an  increased  levy.  This 
increase  is  being  portrayed  as  a  mere 
$2.50 — enough  for  a  cup  of  coffee 
(per  session).  However,  is  it  equiva- 
lent to  the  cost  of  fiscal  responsibility 
and  the  student  association's  account- 
ability to  its  students? 

It  is  true  that  at  $7.50  per  fall  and 
winter  session  and  $15.00  for  the  sum- 
mer, WCSA  has  the  lowest  levy  of  any 
of  the  colleges.  However,  Woodsworth 
is  home  to  over  6,100  students  and 
the  accumulation  of  student  fees  and 
revenues  translates  into  a  substantial 
budget,  notably  over  $175,000  in  2008 
to  2009.  Not  only  is  this  budget  com- 
parable to  or  greater  than  the  budget 
of  other  student  associations,  it  can 
be  used  to  achieve  all  of  the  program- 
ming that  students  wish  to  see. 

For  2008-09,  VUSAC  had  a  budget 
of  $144,000.  The  diversity  of  program- 
ming at  Victoria  College  is  incredible. 
They  have  successfully  reached  out 
to  their  full-time  and  part-time,  com- 
muter and  residence,  and  domestic 
and  international  students.  Events 
include  Commuter  Orientation,  Mock- 
tail  Night,  Charity  Ball,  Hart  House 
Farm  trip  for  International  students, 
The  Bob  production.  Artist  Showcase 
Series,  Environmental  Fashion  Show, 
Equity  Week,  Health  Week  and  Inter- 
national Week.  WCSA  would  like  more 
dollars  per  person  to  achieve  a  similar 
outreach  to  its  students,  but  it  has  the 
budget  to  do  it  now. 

WCSA  has  squandered  student 
money  on  itself  ($4,697  retreat  to 
Algonquin,  $1,642  on  sweaters)  and 
overspending  on  events  ($85,676  on 
Frosh,  allocating  over  $15,000  for 


bi-monthly  pub  and  club  nights). 
This  money  could  be  used  to  fund 
student  events  including  a  mature 
students'  orientation,  arts  and 
athletics,  or  providing  scholarships. 
The  answer  is  not  to  ask  for  more, 
but  to  use  what  you  already  have.  I 
for  one  am  dissatisfied  with  the  level 
of  programming  that  comes  at  a 
$175,000  price  tag. 

WCSA  has  failed  to  be  accountable 
by  refusing  to  accept  responsibil- 
ity for  its  overspending.  The  board 
has  gone  over  budget  by  nearly 
$30,000  this  year,  and  this  is  being 
celebrated  as  an  achievement  since 
the  board  previous  went  over  budget 
by  $54,000.  Spending  more  than  you 
should  is  not  acceptable — after  all, 
containing  spending  is  the  point  of 
a  budget.  Why  should  students  pay 
more  money  to  an  organization  that  is 
just  going  to  go  over  budget  again? 

Finally,  WCSA  has  failed  to  provide 
an  adequate  forum  to  discuss  the  ref- 
erendum. At  the  AGM  held  on  March 
17, 2009,  a  board  member  voted  to 
adjourn  the  meeting  shortly  after 
discussion  on  the  Referendum  began. 
Then  a  WCSA  townhall  that  was  set  to 
take  place  on  March  24, 2009  was  can- 
celled. The  onus  is  on  WCSA  to  host 
discussion  on  the  referendum.  After 
all,  WCSA  is  asking  students  to  vote  in 
favour  of  an  increased  levy. 

As  a  Woodsworth  student,  I  want 
more  from  my  association.  Show  me 
what  you  can  do  with  the  resources 
you  have  now.  I  urge  my  peers  to  vote 
"No"  to  the  WCSA  levy  increase. 

Cheers, 

Danielle  Saindhu 

Vote  NO  Campaign 
voteNO2009@gmail.com 


Reorienting 
orientation 

My  worst  experience  at  university, 
without  a  doubt,  was  frosh  week 
orientation.  If  I  had  missed  it,  I  may 
have  wondered  what  I  had  missed, 
but  having  experienced  it,  I  suffer 
knowing  what  I  did  not  miss. 

I  agree  with  Wyndham  Betten- 
court-McCarthy's  article  ("Frosh 
Weak",  The  Varsity  Magazine,  March 
17).  My  frosh  week  was  with  Trinity 
College,  and  although  my  experi- 
ence was  not  identical,  I  can  relate 
when  she  describes  the  bitterness 
that  frosh  week  instills  in  first- 
year  students.  No  one  talks  about 
frosh  week — the  attitude  seems  to 
be,  "Who  am  I  to  comment,  just  a 
self-righteous  first  year.  It's  over  for 
me — never  again — so  who  cares 
what  happens  to  froshes  after- 
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wards?"  We  need  to  talk  about  these 
problems  in  order  to  solve  them. 

The  very  first  step  that  needs  to 
be  taken  is  to  disassociate  orienta- 
tion from  the  colleges.  Colleges 
hinder  students'  experiences  of  the 
university  because  they  focus  solely 
on  the  college  itself.  Wyndham 
observed  this,  as  I  am  sure  everyone 
else  did.  Students  apply  to  a  uni- 
versity, not  a  college;  as  such,  they 
should  be  oriented  to  the  university. 
Colleges  are  peripheral  concerns, 
unless  you  live  in  residence. 

Rather  than  focusing  on  colleges 
for  four  days  and  maybe  giving  the 
university  some  attention  for  one, 
the  opposite  should  happen.  Have 
one  day  for  college  familiarization, 
and  then  become  aware  of  the  uni- 
versity. As  it  stands  now,  Friday  is 
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the  only  day  worth  attending:  it  has 
the  club  fair,  the  SAC  parade,  and 
the  concert  for  all  the  frosh  together. 

Further,  I  would  make  the  bold 
suggestion  that  we  delay  orientation 
until  later  in  the  year.  In  the  first 
month  of  university,  all  the  first-year 
students  are  friendly  and  sociable. 
You  may  be  late  to  a  few  classes 
your  first  week,  but  you  can  find 
your  way.  Moreover,  you  discover 
what  daily  life  is  like  at  university 
by  living  it.  After  awhile,  you'll  know 
what  questions  to  ask  and  you'll 
be  confident  enough  not  to  feel 
alienated  by  frosh  proceedings. 
Perhaps  between  New  Years,  or  the 
start  of  second  semester  would  be 
a  good  time  for  orientation  to  occur 
(although  then  you  can't  have  fun 
outside,  and  the  SAC  parade  would 
become  more  like  the  drop-tuition- 
fees-march-of-the-condemned) . 
LuDWiK  Antoniuk 


CONTINUED  FROM  LAST  PAGE 

to  bar  the  Red  Crescent  and  the  many 
UN  organizations  that  deliver  aid  to 
Gaza  on  a  regular  basis. 

The  bcm  imposed  by  the  Immigra- 
tion Ministry  demonstrated  the  extent 
to  which  the  Harper  Government  has 
moved  to  allign  Canada  with  Israel  and 
some  of  its  most  intransigent  support- 
ers like  Meir  Weinstein.  Canada  has 
perhaps  the  most  ardently  pro-Israel 
government  in  the  world.  While  many 
Canadicms  see  the  need  to  show  soli- 
darity towards  the  Middle  East's  tru- 
est and  most  vibrant  democracy,  the 
government's  position  extends  far 
beyond  mere  support.  Though  both 
European  governments  and  the  new 
Obama  Administration  have  made 
tepid  criticisms  of  the  State's  expan- 
sion into  parts  of  the  West  Bank  and 
the  incoming  right-wing  bloc's  cyni- 
cal rejection  of  the  two-state  solution. 


Harper  has  yet  to  utter  a  single  word 
of  disapproved.  Now  he  is  actively  pre- 
venting a  critic  of  Israel  from  entering 
the  country. 

The  duplicity  of  the  ban's  support- 
ers, both  inside  and  outside  of  the 
government,  is  astounding.  Many  re- 
member the  infamously  Islamophobic 
Danish  cartoons  of  2006,  which  were 
defended  by  members  of  the  Right  on 
grounds  of  free  speech.  That  same 
year,  Hamas  won  Palestine's  first-ever 
truly  democratic  election,  and  had 
their  legitimacy  ignored  by  the  very 
same  governments  who  had  purport- 
edly invaded  Iraq  on  a  messianic  mis- 
sion to  spread  democracy  to  the  Arab 
world.  Mamy  reacted  with  understand- 
able outrage  when  CUPE  President 
Sid  Ryan  proposed  banning  Israeli 
academics  who  refused  to  denounce 
their  own  country's  policies.  Yet  many 
of  the  same  individuals  praise  the  ban 
on  Galloway,  claiming  that  this  case  is 


not  an  issue  of  free  speech. 

One  can  imagine  a  different  situa- 
tion, in  which  a  less  pro-Israel,  leftist 
Ccinadicm  government  tried  to  prevent 
a  polemicist  of  the  opposite  political 
stripe  from  speaking  in  the  country, 
perhaps  after  receiving  an  open  letter 
from  the  president  of  CUPE.  In  such 
circumstances,  the  outrage  would  be 
tremendous,  and  it  would  be  perfectly 
justified.  Under  no  conditions  should 
the  government  of  a  free  and  demo- 
cratic society  actively  prevent  some- 
one from  engaging  in  dissent,  so  long 
as  this  dissent  is  peaceful. 

The  ban  on  George  Galloway  is 
an  affront  to  the  most  fundamental 
principles  of  Canadian  democracy: 
openness  and  freedom  of  speech.  Ca- 
nadians of  all  political  stripes  should 
be  appalled  that  their  government  is 
unwilling  to  rise  to  this  most  elemen- 
tary moral  standcird  cind  allow  George 
Galloway  to  speak  in  this  country. 


TYNDALE    Bachelor  of 


University  College 


Education 


Program 


''This  program  is  comprehensive,  empowering 
and  ultimately  relevant  to  shaping  my  career  as 
a  teacher.  I  could  not  imagine  entering  any 
classroom  as  a  teacher  without  the  benefit  of 


this  program.  "     — Will  Courley,  B.Ed.  (Candidate)  '09 

■  A  12-month  program  beginning  in  July  that 
prepares  teacher  candidates  for  OCT 
Membership  in  the  Primary/Junior  and  Junior/ 
Intermediate  divisions. 

■  Features  over  lOO  practicum  days. 

■  Limited  enrollment  of  75  students. 

For  more  information  and  to  apply: 

tyndale.ca/university/education 

(416)  218-6757  /  1-877-TYNDALE 


Final  Application 

Deadline: 
April  24,  2009 


Toronto's  Christian  University 
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The  Faculty  of  Arts  &  Science 
is  considering  a  flat  fee  for  all 
incoming  students.  This  would 
see  students  pay  a  lump  sum  for 
their  program,  no  matter  how 
many  classes  they're  enrolled  in. 
what  this  could  mean: 

Q  less  accessible  and  more  expensive. 

Q  bigger  class  sizes. 

Q  removing  choices  for  students. 

Q  poorly  planned. 

Q  no  benfits  for  students. 


$5757.30  for  5  courses 
$3846 ■  90  for  3  courses 

$1910.40  more  with  flat  fees! 


For  more  information  or  how  to  get  involved  e-mail: 
students. assu@utoronto.ca  or  vpua@utsu.ca 

Email  or  Call  the  Dean  of  Arts  & 
Science,  Meric  Gertler,  at: 

mer  ic .  ger  tler@ 
utoronto.ca 

416-978-3383 

Come  out  to  the  Faculty 
Council  meeting  on 
Monday,  April  6  at  3  PM  in 
the  Council  Chambers  at 
Simcoe  Hall. 

arts@thevarsity.ca 
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KEEP  ROLLING  ALONG 

The  Rolling  Tundra  Revue  tour  finds  old  friends  The  Weakerthans  and 
The  Constantines  coming  together  for  an  environmental  initiative 


PHOTOS  BY  DAVID  PIKE 


After  a  polite  greeting,  Weakerthans 
frontman  John  K.  Samson  informs  me 
that  he  can't  raise  his  voice,  because 
singer  Bryan  Webb  of  The  Constan- 
tines is  sprawled  out  a  few  feet  away, 
fast  asleep. 

This  gesture  of  goodwill  between 
old  friends  is  no  surprise,  because 
their  respective  bands,  two  of  Cana- 
da's premier  indie  rock  outfits,  have 
toured  together  for  many  years.  How- 
ever their  current  tour,  dubbed  the 
Rolling  Tundra  Revue,  is  different  for 
a  number  of  reasons,  most  notably 
because  its  goal  is  to  raise  awareness 
about  consumption. 

Webb  remarks  that  they  are  "try- 
ing to  monitor  what  we're  doing  and 
figure  out  what  we're  producing.  Try- 
ing to  support  people  taking  transit 
and  walking  to  the  show,  rather  than 
everybody  driving.  We're  just  kind  of 
monitoring  the  mileage." 

Samson  adds:  "The  best  we  can  go 
for  is  to  raise  awareness  about  how 
much  the  entertainment  industry  ac- 
tually consumes.  There  will  probably 
be  almost  20,000  people  coming  out  to 
see  these  shows,  so  if  all  of  them  can 
use  some  alternative  form  of  trans- 
port, that  would  be  [a  big]  step." 

Although  their  goal  is  a  lofty  one, 
they've  definitely  come  prepared. 
Anyone  who  arrives  at  their  concert 
with  a  bus  pass,  bike  helmet,  or  a  car 
full  of  people  will  get  a  free  band  pin. 
It's  not  much,  but  it's  enough  to  con- 
vince many. 

The  Weakerthans  have  never  been 
ones  to  shy  away  from  charitable  pur- 
suits— in  fact,  the  environmental  goal 
isn't  even  the  only  one  on  this  tour.  For 
the  shows  in  their  hometown  of  Win- 
nipeg, they  are  working  with  Macdon- 
ald's  Youth  Services,  an  organization 


who  provides  support  for  Manitoban 
youth. 

"We  generally  try  to  work  with  one 
community  group  when  we  play  in 
Winnipeg,"  says  Samson.  "We  decided 
we  really  like  this  organization — they 
focus  on  youth  and  that's  always  been 
very  important  to  us.  Music  was  one 
of  the  things  that  really  helped  us  out 
when  we  were  young.  We're  looking 
forward  to  helping  them  out." 

Although  both  bands  work  slowly, 
this  year  has  been  a  prolific  one  for 
The  Constantines.  With  Kensington 
Heights  released  only  a  year  ago,  they 
have  since  completed  two  vinyl  releas- 
es and  a  brand  new  EP  entitled  Too 
Slow  for  Love,  available  just  in  time  for 
the  Rolling  Tundra  Revue. 

The  album  is  comprised  of  familiar 
songs  conceived  in  new  ways.  Songs 
from  Kensington  Heights  make  up 
most  of  the  tracklist,  with  "Young  Li- 
ons" and  "You  Are  A  Conductor"  tak- 
en from  previous  albums.  Departing 
from  the  band's  traditional  rock  'n'  roll 
approach,  the  songs  boast  tastefully 
stripped-down  instrumentation. 

To  complete  the  album  within  an 
unusually  quick  time  frame,  they  opt- 
ed to  record  live  off  the  floor,  a  meth- 
od not  commonly  used  in  modern 
rock.  Webb  reveals  the  driving  force 
behind  the  band's  urgent  work  ethic. 
"We  went  to  the  Tragically  Hip's  stu- 
dio, the  Bath  House,  with  the  idea  of 
recording  really  stripped-down,  live 
off  the  floor  versions  of  some  of  our 
older  songs.  Just  to  bring  something 
new  on  the  road." 

"With  Kensington  Heights,  we  took 
our  sweet  time  recording,  which  was 
nice  as  well,  but  sometimes  things  get 
over-thought  and  overwrought  in  that 
process.  This  was  the  opposite — an 
attempt  to  hopefully  not  over-think 
things." 


One  song  that  appears  on  Too  Slow 
for  Love,  entitled  "Our  Age,"  happens 
to  be  a  current  favorite  of  Samson's.  "1 
would  [love  to  have  written]  that  one," 
he  says.  "There's  a  lot  1  would  take 
[from  The  Constantines'  catalogue], 
but  that  one  is  my  pick.  They're  all 
pretty  damn  good...  1  would  say  Bry  is 
certainly  one  of  my  favorite  songwrit- 
ers. Lyrically,  he's  a  masterly  painter 
of  words  cind  heis  one  of  the  finest 
voices  in  rock.  I'm  fond  of  him  as  a 
person  as  well!" 

Even  though  Webb  and  Samson 
have  little  trouble  expressing  them- 
selves in  song,  they  seem  nervous  to 
show  how  they  feel  about  each  other's 
songwriting.  Webb  struggles  with 
describing  Samson's  work,  before  de- 
claring, "I'm  going  to  close  the  door  so 
that  John  can't  hear  me.  Now  the  shit 
talking  begins!"  he  says  with  a  snicker. 
"I  love  John,  and  I  love  the  personality 
in  his  songs.  When  he's  taking  on  char- 
acters in  his  songs,  he  has  a  way  of 
putting  an  incredible  amount  of  sensi- 
tivity into  the  character.  His  perspec- 
tive is  pretty  wide...which  is  really  nice 
to  read  and  hear." 

"The  biggest  influence  that  John  has 
had  on  my  writing  and  musicaJ  identi- 
ty is  that  he  and  the  rest  of  [The  Weak- 
erthans] can  add  humility  to  rock  'n' 
roll,  which  isn't  often  the  case.  Rock  'n' 
roll  has  a  reputation  for  garish,  brut- 
ish behavior  sometimes,  and  it's  not 
something  that  1  identify  with.  1  like 
seeing  a  band  that  has  a  person  like 
John,  who  has  a  real  humility.  That's 
what  the  Cons  have  always  tried  to  do, 
bring  a  little  humility  to  rock  and  roll." 

The  Weakerthans  and  The  Constan- 
tines play  three  consecutive  nights  at 
the  Phoenix  (410  Sherboume  Street), 
March  31  to  April  2.  Tickets  are  $25, 
and  doors  open  at  7:30  p.m. 


THE  MUSIC  AND  THE  MISERY 

With  their  dark  anthems,  British  trio  White  Lies  announce  a  new  era  of  gloom 


ROB  DUFFY 

Arts  Editor 


"The  lyrics  came  out  about  love,  loss,  and 
death.  They're  the  most  poignant  feelings  any- 
one can  have,"  says  White  Lies  drummer  Jack 
Lawrence-Brown  over  the  phone  from  Germa- 
ny, where  the  band  are  in  the  midst  of  a  sold- 
out  European  tour. 

2009  has  been  a  whirlwind  year  for  the  West 
London  trio,  whose  album  To  Lose  My  Life, 
a  gloomy  collection  of  post-punk  anthems, 
has  taken  the  British  album  charts  by  storm. 
While  the  aforementioned  subject  matter  is 
astonishingly  dreary.  White  Lies  have  turned 
their  obsession  with  death  into  a  wave  of  hype 
that's  seen  them  become  one  of  the  most  hotly 
tipped  bands  in  the  world. 

Call  it  melodrama  if  you  will,  but  in  times 
of  global  crisis,  gloom-rock  is  overdue  for  a 
comeback. 

White  Lies  currently  lead  the  charge,  though 
they  haven't  always  been  so  unhappy.  The  trio 
came  together  in  their  teenage  years,  learning 
different  musical  styles  as  they  went  along.  "We 
grew  up  together — we  lived  really  close  to  each 
other  in  London.  We  decided  it  would  be  fun  to 
start  a  band,  really  just  to  learn  how  to  play  our 
instruments,"  says  Lawrence-Brown. 

They  called  themselves  Fear  of  Flying,  and 
during  their  early  years  released  a  collection  of 
bright,  funky  singles  that  never  garnered  much 


attention  in  their  native  land.  Frustrated  with 
their  lack  of  success,  they  regrouped  and  decid- 
ed to  alter  their  musical  vision  in  favour  of  some- 
thing darker. 

"Fear  of  Flying  wasn't  really  going  anywhere, 
and  we'd  lost  a  lot  of  love  for  it.  Once  we  decided 
to  let  that  go,  we  wrote  a  new  song,  [which]  we  re- 
alized was  something  different  and  it  deserved  its 
own  vehicle.  We  felt  like  we  needed  a  change." 

The  song  that  altered  their  course  was  "Unfin- 
ished Business,"  which  opens  with  an  ominous 
funeral  organ  that  rises  to  a  propulsive  chorus. 
Singer  Harry  McVeigh  conjures  shades  of  Macbeth 
as  he  wails,  "You've  got  blood  on  your  hands,  and 
1  know  it's  mine." 

Though  bassist  Charles  Cave  is  responsible  for 
the  lyrics,  Lawrence-Brown  notes  that  the  band 
aim  to  write  about  universal  themes. 

"He  wanted  to  write  lyrics  that  dealt  with  per- 
sonal emotions,  but  they're  emotions  that  every- 
one can  relate  to.  We  wanted  the  songs  to  have  a 
timeless  quality  about  them." 

1  suggest  that  while  the  subject  matter  may 
be  dark,  the  hook-laden  music  is  very  uplifting. 
Lawrence-Brown  immediately  gushes,  "I'm  re- 
ally glad  you  said  that.  There's  a  storytelling  feel 
to  the  songs  that  has  been  lost  in  recent  years.  I 
don't  think  many  bands  try  to  tell  stories  or  do 
something  poetic  with  their  music." 

While  McVeigh's  baritone  and  refined  British 
accent  have  drawn  standard  lazy  comparisons 
to  Joy  Division's  Ian  Curtis,  Lawrence-Brown 


laments  that  White  Lies  have  been  likened  to 
"loads  of  British  bands  from  the  early  80s.  Bands 
who  existed  long  before  we  were  born.  It  gets 
frustrating  when  people  say  we're  influenced  by 
bands  like  that  when  we  definitely  aren't.  But  if 
we're  successful,  maybe  people  will  start  com- 
paring new  bands  to  us." 

Should  White  Lies  singles  continue  to  chart,  he 
may  very  well  be  right.  Lead  single  "Death"  is  a 
slow-burning  confession  of  fear  that  ascends  into 
a  power  chord-driven  menace  that's  gothic  in  a 
traditional  sense  (more  Edgar  Allen  Poe,  less  My 
Chemical  Romance).  "It  takes  about  four  and  a 
half  minutes  to  before  it  really  kicks  in.  The  song 
is  constantly  evolving,  building  slowly,  and  it's  a 
really  uplifting  song,  though  it  takes  a  long  time 
to  get  there." 

The  wall  of  shimmering  guitars  makes  "A 
Place  to  Hide"  another  highlight,  as  McVeigh 
reaches  out  to  a  loved  one  during  an  approach- 
ing Armageddon. 

The  hyper-emotional  material,  coupled  with 
the  massive  chart  success,  has  given  way  to 
a  critical  backlash  in  which  their  authenticity 
has  been  called  into  question.  Marc  Hogan's 
haughty  Pitchfork  review  claims  the  band  lack 
emotional  intensity,  closing  with  the  immor- 
tal line,  "White  Lies  are  boring  and  stuff."  Talk 
about  insightful  criticism. 

But  Lawrence-Brown  refutes  the  allegations, 
saying,  "It  used  to  really  bug  us,  but  you  can  tell 
them  100  times  a  day  that  it's  genuine,  and  they 


still  won't  believe  you.  If  you  take  those  kinds 
of  things  too  personally,  it's  soul-destroying. 
We  know  that  the  album  we  made  was  the  most 
genuine,  honest  thing  that  we've  ever  done  in 
our  lives.  If  people  don't  believe  in  it — that's  not 
our  problem." 

"In  a  sadistic  sort  of  way,  it's  fun  to  see  every- 
one either  love  us,  or  hate  us.  1  quite  like  that 
we're  splitting  opinion.  Maybe  seeing  our  live 
show  would  help  people's  interpretation  of  how 
genuine  it  is,  but  at  the  end  of  the  day,  it  doesn't 
keep  us  awake  at  night." 

Like  any  great  band.  White  Lies  have  their 
haters.  But  given  how  quickly  their  Lee's  Palace 
show  has  sold  out,  it's  likely  that  when  they  final- 
ly fire  up  the  church  organs  on  North  American 
soil,  they'll  be  preaching  to  the  choir. 

White  Lies  play  Lee's  Palace  (529  Bloor  Street 
West)  March  31  with  Friendly  Fires.  Tickets  are 
sold  out 
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Don't  stop 
the  presses 

Small  publishing  houses 

in  Canada  rennain 
optimistic  in  spite  of  print's 
supposed  demise 


MATTHEW  KIM 


If  popular  opinion  is  to  be  believed,  we  are  wit- 
nessing the  death  throes  of  print,  an  industry 
assailed  by  a  growing  economic  tempest,  fun- 
damental changes  in  reading  habits,  and  cul- 
tural shifts  of  the  tech-tonic  sort. 

Reports  of  poor  returns  are  everywhere. 
The  recent  announcement  that  the  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer  has  abandoned  print  came  mere 
weeks  after  the  demise  of  the  150-year-old 
Rocky  Mountain  News.  Magazine  sales  dropped 
nearly  six  per  cent  in  the  past  year,  a  number 
buoyed  largely  by  demand  for  celebrity  gossip 
rags.  Average  profits  for  the  Washington  Post  de- 
clined by  25  per  cent  in  the  last  15  years,  while 
the  New  York  Times  saw  a  50  per  cent  decrease. 
Publishing  giant  Random  House  shuttered 
whole  imprints,  and  the  equally  prominent 
Houghton  Mifflin  Harcourt  ceased  acquisitions 
of  new  titles  altogether. 

During  a  phone  interview  with  ECW  Press 
publicity  director  Simon  Ware,  1  wonder  if 
the  constant  barrage  of  bad  news  has  desen- 
sitized him.  Perhaps  it  could  account  for  the 
strange  serenity  in  his  voice,  as  he  invokes 
Mark  Twain  and  replies,  blithely:  "Oh,  1  think 
the  rumours  of  print's  demise  have  been 
greatly  exaggerated." 

In  an  industry  beset  with  a  surfeit  of  difficul- 
ties, a  response  like  Ware's  is  rare,  if  not  inex- 
plicable. He  speaks  not  with  confidence,  nor 
stoicism,  which  belongs  more  to  the  set-jawed 
commander  surveying  the  field  oblivious  to 
the  shells  exploding  around  him.  It's  not  the 
noble  endurance  of  hardship  taking  place  here, 
but  rather  a  brazen,  almost  insolent,  unwilling- 
ness to  even  acknowledge  such  a  danger.  Per- 
formance? Perhaps.  Delusion?  Not  entirely  out 
of  the  question.  But  there  could  be  another  ex- 
planation of  his  response,  the  wild  possibility 
that  perhaps  he's  not  actually  worried. 

Ware's  employer,  ECW  Press,  is  a  midsized, 
independent  Canadian  publishing  house,  the 
kind  that  can  afford  to  be  a  little  cocky  these 


days.  Unlike  larger  publishing  operations 
encumbered  by  huge  print  runs,  bigger  bud- 
gets, and  make-or-break  deals,  this  operation 
is  smaller,  sleeker,  releasing  only  a  modest 
number  of  titles  each  year,  most  of  which  are 
directed  at  a  specific  niche.  ECW  receives  mas- 
sive financial  assistance  from  the  government, 
and  benefits  from  a  small,  dedicated  reader- 
ship. There  are  hundreds  of  operations  like  it  in 
Canada  that  are  well-equipped  to  deal  with  the 
winds  of  change,  and  may  take  it  all  in  stride. 

Indeed,  in  comparison  to  newsprint  and  mag- 
azines, Canada's  publishing  industry  seems 
relatively  unruffled  by  recent  events.  "Two  to 
three  per  cent  is  good,"  says  ECW's  co-publish- 
er David  Caron  of  his  profit  margin. 

Evan  Munday,  publicist  at  the  fabled  Coach 
House  Press,  concurs,  "Coach  House  hasn't  no- 
ticed any  great  impact  of  the  economic  down- 
turn on  our  book  sales." 

The  health  of  small  Canadian  publishers  is 
due  in  part  to  BPIDR  The  Book  Publishing  In- 
dustry Development  Program  is  a  government 
initiative  designed  to  help  Canadian  publish- 
ers. It  doles  out  thousands  of  dollars,  in  some 
cases  hundreds  of  thousands,  in  funding  (U  of 
T's  own  UTP  received  nearly  $225,000  this  year 
alone)  which  helps  to  pay  for  everything  from 
printing  costs  to  small  author  tours.  The  grants 


are  effective — they  translate  into  larger  profit 
margins.  And  with  the  program's  recent  expan- 
sion, up  to  75  per  cent  of  a  publisher's  costs 
related  to  exploring  options  made  possible  by 
new  technologies  such  as  the  Amazon  Kindle 
and  Sony  Reader  are  covered,  ensuring  their 
competitiveness. 

But  government  assistance  only  goes  so  far. 
Indeed,  more  than  funding,  it  may  be  an  econ- 
omy of  size,  in  audience  and  operation,  which 
proves  to  be  the  greatest  boon  to  Canada's 
small  press.  "We  have  something  of  a  dedi- 
cated fan  base,"  says  Munday.  "Working  with 
small  budgets  and  small  staff,  small  presses 
are  already  pretty  good  at  adapting.  The  future 
will  just  bring  more  of  that  adaptation." 

There  was  a  time  when  the  publishing  world 
wasn't  divided  between  niche  and  numbers. 
Differences  existed,  but  not  so  extremely  until 
1991,  when  a  now  infamous  legal  battle  began 
when  Dillon's,  a  British  version  of  Chapters  or 
Indigo,  started  offering  books  at  a  discounted 
price.  In  doing  so,  they  challenged  a  long- 
standing price  fixing  agreement  between  pub- 
lishers and  booksellers.  1997  brought  the  end 
of  the  Net  Book  Agreement,  which  stood  for 
nearly  a  hundred  years.  The  result  was  the 
distortion  of  the  book  publishing  industry's 
calculus:  warehouse-sized  bookstores  began 


to  undercut  independents  and  put  them  out 
of  business  while  imposing  larger,  skewed  run 
numbers  on  publishers.  These  publishers  be- 
came less  likely  to  wager  on  emerging  voices 
whose  lukewarm  reception  could  mean  the 
loss  of  millions,  opting  instead  to  rely  on  estab- 
lished writers  with  proven  track  records.  The 
loss  in  richness  of  voices  is  a  danger  that  looms 
now  in  the  offing. 
Not  so  in  Canada. 

"Canada's  small  press  keep  the  literary  scene 
vibrant  and  fresh,"  says  Munday,  citing  author 
Christian  Bok,  whose  book  of  experimental  po- 
etry Eunoia  has  become  one  of  its  best-selling 
titles.  Coach  House  Press  published  the  early 
works  of  Margaret  Atwood,  Gwendolyn  MacE- 
wen,  and  Michael  Ondaatje  among  others,  long 
before  they  went  on  to  form  Canada's  literary 
vanguard. 

"Bigger  publishers  can't  take  the  kind  of  risks 
that  make  for  exciting  literature,"  he  says.  "But 
there  is  a  market  for  'risky'  books.  The  small 
presses  help  Canada's  literary  scene  evolve 
and  grow." 

"We  hear  news  from  the  U.S.,"  says  ECW's  Ca- 
ron. "Layoffs  at  Barnes  &  Noble,  Borders  cut- 
ting back  on  stock,  a  25  per  cent  reduction  in 
orders  from  Baker  &  Taylor — and  we  worry." 

"But  sales  remain  steady,"  he  says. 


FRESHLY  PRE^l 


JAY  CLARK  AND  THE  JONES 

BLUE  CHOLERA 

(Death  of  Cash) 

Soul  singer  Ray  Charles  once  described  his  roots  as 
"what  he'd  dug  up  from  his  childhood,  musical  roots 
buried  in  the  deepest  soil."  This  mantra  can  be  ap- 
plied to  Toronto's  Jay  Clark  and  the  Jones,  who  stay 
faithful  to  their  roots  on  their  third  full-length  album 
Blue  Cholera.  The  album  is  an  earthy  combination 
of  North  American  folk  rock  legends  Bruce  Spring- 
steen, Tom  Petty,  Neil  Young,  and  Gordon  Lightfoot. 
Yet  Jay  Clark  and  the  Jones  are  no  throwback 


band,  pandering  to  the  over-sixty  demographic  with 
kitsch  redressings  of  classic  sounds.  Nor  are  they  a 
nostalgia  outfit,  unashamedly  gnawing  at  the  corps- 
es of  their  predecessors  (does  anyone  remember 
The  Darkness?).  Rather,  this  nine-song  collection 
is  a  wonderful  conflation  of  past  and  present — an 
album  both  faithful  to  its  influences  and  relevant  to 
the  present  day,  an  amalgam  which  often  fails  simi- 
lar projects.  Here  the  combination  is  tasteful,  attrac- 
tive, and  ultimately  pleasing. 

The  album's  best  tracks  are,  without  a  doubt,  the 
spirited  opener  "Last  to  Know"  and  its  successor 
"Don't  Wanna  Leave  It."  While  this  pair  constitutes 


the  most  upbeat  part  of  the  album,  fans  will  want 
to  listen  on  for  the  wistful  moments  that  come  lat- 
er. The  slow,  pensive  atmosphere  of  "Ghosts"  and 
"Neighbours"  evoke  the  quiet  seclusion  of  a  Sunday 
afternoon,  or  the  tortuous  placation  that  accompa- 
nies a  bad  breakup. 

In  the  end.  Blue  Cholera  is  an  exceptional  project 
that  reaches  out  to  roots  lovers  and  contemporary 
indie-pop  fans  alike.  Anyone  inclined  towards  either 
of  these  sounds  should  give  this  one  a  spin. 
—LUKE  SAVAGE 
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VARIOUS  ARTISTS 

WAR  CHILD:  HEROES 

:  (Parlophone) 

I  It's  a  winning  concept:  16  legendary  musicians  se- 
lect a  defining  song  in  their  canon,  then  nominate 
an  artist  of  the  next  generation  to  cover  it.  The  re- 
j  suit?  An  inspired  album  for  a  great  cause. 

Hardcore  enthusiasts  can  rest  assured  that  their 
i  musical  heroes  have  chosen  well.  Paul  McCartney 
[nabbed  Duffy  before  she  hit  the  charts,  and  the 
I  Welsh  sensation  stars  with  her  soulful  crooning  on 


a  stripped  down  "Live  and  Let  Die."  High  energy 
marks  the  Yeah  Yeah  Yeahs'  spontaneous  "Sheena 
Is  A  Punk  Rocker"  (they  knocked  out  their  cover 
in  one  night)  and  Franz  Ferdinand's  electrifying 
live  rendition  of  Blondie's  "Call  Me,"  which  pulses 
with  stomping  sexual  tension.  The  record  is  also 
not  without  its  share  of  ballads,  with  Elbow  and 
The  Hold  Steady  faithfully  keeping  to  U2  and  Bruce 
Springsteen  originals. 

But  the  tracks  that  really  steal  the  show  are 
those  that  candidly  take  a  risk  (Joy  Division  gone 
reggae?  Yes).  Bob  Dylan's  "Leopard  Skin  Pill  Box 


Hat"  is  completely  revamped  by  Beck,  and  Lily  Al- 
len teams  up  with  The  Clash's  Mick  Jones  to  deliver 
a  charming  reworking  of  "Straight  to  Hell,"  com- 
plete with  xylophones. 

TV  on  the  Radio's  anthemic  interpretation  of 
Bowie's  classic  "Heroes"  is  an  empowering  finish  to 
an  album  that  proves  a  great  song  remains  a  great 
song,  even  with  a  few  tweaks. 
—VICTORIA  WANG 
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Gastronomy 

WITH  JASMIN  BHAWRA 


Complicating  community  ecology 

Natural  Laxatives       Df.  Karl  Cottepiie  believes  simplification  is  the  wrong  way  to  analyze  species  richness 


There  is  a  vast  array  of 
bathroom-friendly  litera- 
ture available  to  North 
Americans.  Uncle  John's  Bath- 
room Reader  series  comprises 
nearly  one  hundred  books, 
and  begs  the  question:  why  are 
North  Americans  spending  so 
much  time  in  the  bathroom? 
The  "constipation  epidemic" 
is  common  in  developed  coun- 
tries, though  many  choose  not 
to  actively  address  the  issue. 

According  to  the  International 
Foundation  for  Functional  Gas- 
trointestinal Disorders,  "[It's] 
estimated  that  constipation  af- 
fects nearly  15  per  cent  of  the 
North  American  population,  or 
42  million  persons  in  the  United 
States  alone."  Poor  diet  is  gen- 
erally the  cause,  evidenced 
by  the  wide  range  of  laxative 
products  on  the  market  today. 
There  are  numerous  adverse 
side  effects  to  laxative  use, 
such  as  electrolyte  imbalance, 
dehydration,  and  altered  nutri- 
ent absorption.  Many  natural 
dietary  alternatives  provide 
the  same  benefit  while  posing 
no  health  risk. 

Throughout  history,  some 
common  cures  have  included 
aloe  vera,  buckthorn,  basil 
leaves,  dandelion,  chamomile, 
flowering  spurge,  cinnamon, 
peppermint,  wild  indigo,  and 
tamarind.  Many  of  these  plants 
are  still  used  today,  commonly 
incorporated  into  teas,  cook- 
ing, and  supplements. 

Prune  juice  is  one  of  the  most 
well  known  and,  similar  to  figs 
and  dates,  their  laxative  effect 
can  be  attributed  to  high  fibre 
content.  Bananas,  prunes,  wal- 
nuts, and  seaweed  are  all  ex- 
amples of  foods  that  lubricate 
the  intestines.  Papaya,  sweet 
potato,  and  figs  promote  bow- 
el movements.  Flaxseed  and 
psyllium  seed  are  examples  of 
demulcent  herbs  that  reduce 
bowel  irritation.  Fennel,  bran, 
senna  leaf,  ginger,  and  cayenne 
pepper  also  promote  digestive 
health.  In  general,  a  high-fibre 
diet,  fresh  juices,  and  plenty 
of  water  act  as  natural  colon 
cleansers.  Foods  to  avoid  in- 
clude fatty,  fried,  and  processed 
foods — all  of  which  have  come 
to  play  a  huge  role  in  modern 
diets. 

"Natural  laxatives  help  stim- 
ulate peristaltic  effect  on  the 
large  intestine  to  get  rid  of  the 
digested  residue,"  says  family 
physician  Dr.  Meenaz  M.  "Reg- 
ular cleansing  not  only  helps 
improve  digestion  and  absorp- 
tion of  nutrients,  but  also  raises 
your  energy  levels." 

Paying  better  attention  to 
gastrointestinal  health  can 
prevent  a  myriad  of  illnesses. 
Laxative  abuse  can  result  in  a 
wide  range  of  complications, 
such  as  gastritis,  irritable  bow- 
el syndrome,  liver  problems, 
and  bowel  ulcerations.  Some  of 
these  digestive  diseases  are  vir- 
tually unheard  of  in  developing 
nations  such  as  Africa,  where 
intake  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
is  high.  Embrace  some  of  these 
foods  into  your  daily  diet — your 
colon  will  be  thankful. 


LIA  CARDARELLI  _  _ 

Assistant  professor  Karl  Cottenie  of 

the  University  of  Guelph  has  a  bone 
to  pick  with  the  way  some  ecolo- 
gists  calculate  an  ecological  com- 
munity's complexity. 

Complexity  is  a  measure  of  how 
many  species  can  be  found  in  a  hab- 
itat and  how  these  species  interact 
with  one  another.  A  general  rule  is 
that  complexity  decreases  as  dis- 
tance from  the  equator  increases. 
For  example,  compare  the  ecologi- 
cal density  of  a  tropical  rainforest 
to  that  of  the  arctic  tundra. 

To  understand  how  complex  a 
habitat  is,  one  can  take  a  reduction- 
ist approach  and  look  at  a  single 
food-chain  stratus,  also  known  as  a 
trophic  level.  Alternatively,  a  larger 
local  guild — all  the  organisms  shar- 
ing a  common  resource  or  niche — 
can  be  analyzed.  The  challenge  for 
ecologists  is  to  combine  trophism 
and  local  guilds  to  evaluate  the 
complexity  of  an  entire  community. 

This  is  necessary  because  com- 
munity ecologists  are  interested  in 
understanding  which  community- 
shaping  factors  can  be  linked  to 
variations  in  complexity.  For  in- 
stance, how  does  the  depth  of  a 
pool  influence  the  complexity  of 
the  community  living  within  it?  This 
requires  the  ability  to  assess  com- 
plexity under  different  conditions. 


Many  researchers  in  this  field 
use  the  calculated  value  "species 
richness" — a  number  calculated 
from  a  variety  of  factors,  includ- 
ing the  number  of  species  found, 
the  area  of  the  habitat,  and  other 
factors  influencing  complexity — to 
describe  the  complexity  of  a  com- 
munity. Dr.  Cottenie  disagrees  with 
this  approach.  His  work  disputes 
the  validity  of  the  species  richness 
term  in  an  effort  to  "formalize  a  rant 
[he's]  had  for  the  last  decade." 

Cottenie  explains  that  he  can't  see 
the  advantage  of  reducing  a  com- 
plex web  of  species  interactions  to  a 
single  number.  He  believes  that  the 
species  richness  formula  ignores 
a  great  deal  of  information  about 
community  dynamics  that  is  critical 
to  a  comprehensive  understanding 
of  community  ecology. 

In  a  seminar  room  filled  with 
students  and  faculty  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Ecology  and  Evolutionary 
Biology,  Cottenie  asked  who  in  the 
audience  had  used  species  rich- 
ness as  a  dependent  variable  in  a 
graph.  A  few  sheepish  hands  rose 
amid  laughter. 

"There  are  certain  aspects  of  that 
reduction  that  [when  performed  in- 
telligently] make  sense,"  he  said.  But 
throughout  his  talk,  Cottenie  tried 
to  convince  listeners  that  a  more  de- 
tailed analysis  is  required  to  prop- 
erly explain  community  ecology. 


Cottenie  believes  scientists 
should  use  a  multi-variate  ap- 
proach, breaking  communities 
down  into  components  such  as 
environment,  the  number  of  spe- 
cies that  can  be  found  around  a 
habitat,  and  the  connectivity  to 
other  habitats.  Only  then  can  the 
complexity  of  a  community  be 
analyzed  for  the  diversity  contrib- 
uted by  a  number  of  variables.  By 
breaking  down  species  richness 
into  various  sub-factors,  Cottenie 
believes  that  more  information 
can  be  extracted  about  a  commu- 
nity's structuring  forces  than  by 
reducing  the  set  to  a  single  "spe- 
cies richness"  calculation. 

Cottenie  confessed  that  he  is 
one  of  the  few  ecologists  who 
hates  field  work,  so  his  case  stud- 
ies draw  upon  work  performed  by 
collaborators,  including  work  from 
the  fields  of  Belgium,  the  marsh- 
lands of  Spain,  and  the  wetlands 
of  Southern  Ontario.  In  total,  he's 
analyzed  156  datasets  using  both 
the  species  richness  and  the  com- 
position approach. 

Through  this  statistical  analy- 
sis, Cottenie  showed  that  the  com- 
position approach  was  often  able 
to  find  patterns  of  variation  the 
species  richness  approach  would 
miss.  He  found  that  the  composi- 
tion approach  is  better  equipped 
to  detect  the  nuances  of  influence 


imparted  by  each  of  the  contribut- 
ing variables. 

Cottenie  admitted  that  species 
richness  was  able  to  predict  some 
aspects  of  population  variation,  but 
it  was  ineffective  at  capturing  the 
effects  of  spatial  variables.  There- 
fore, applying  species  richness  as 
a  dependent  variable  can  prevent 
researchers  from  observing  impor- 
tant processes. 

"My  take  from  this  is  that  species 
richness  is  often  fiction,"  stated 
Cottenie. 

Instead,  he  believes  ecologists 
need  to  embrace  the  complexity 
they  are  trying  to  study,  not  hide 
behind  the  single,  catch-all  figure 
of  species  richness.  To  understand 
complexity,  it  must  be  studied  as  a 
whole. 

While  this  analysis  is  useful  to  com- 
munity ecologists  trying  to  under- 
stand existing  communities  and  the 
forces  that  shape  them,  it  has  practi- 
cal applications  as  well.  This  type  of 
examination  is  important  in  planning 
the  expansion  of  threatened  habitats 
and  dealing  with  the  devastating  af- 
fects of  invasive  species. 

"Community  ecology  is  in  an  excit- 
ing time,"  said  Cottenie.  Describing 
the  discovery  of  new  tools  that  make 
variation  decomposition  easier  than 
ever,  Cottenie  wants  to  convince 
ecologists  to  banish  species  rich- 
ness from  their  y-axes. 


What  are  the  odds? 


CHARLOTTE  TOMBS  investigates  the  statistics  behind  winning  a  grand  prize  in  Roll  Up  The  Rim 


It's  "Rrroll  Up  The  Rim  To  Win"  season  again,  and 
many  Ontarians  may  be  surprised  to  learn  they're 
less  likely  than  other  residents  across  the  nation 
to  win  a  car  in  the  contest. 

Commencing  in  February  and  concluding  at  the 
end  of  May,  Tim  Horton's  "Roll  Up  The  Rim"  pro- 
motion has  been  popular  in  Canada  and 
the  United  States  for  the  past  13  years. 
In  2006,  it  was  revealed  that  the  odds  of 
winning  a  prize — particularly  a  Toyota — 
were  skewed  in  favor  of  Quebec  residents, 
whose  chance  of  winning  a  car  was  re- 
ported to  be  one  in  four  million.  Ontario 
residents  had  a  one  in  11  million  chance 
at  the  grand  prize. 

The  "Roll  Up  The  Rim"  website  assures 
everyone  that  the  odds  are  the  same  ev- 
erywhere, by  mentioning  that  the  odds  in 
favor  of  winning  any  prize  in  Canada  are 
1:9. -Based  on  the  detailed  account  of  dis- 
tributed cups  and  prizes  among  the  eight 
different  regions,  U  of  T  mathematics  and 
statistics  professor  Jeremy  Quastel  com- 
mented, "This  makes  sense:  they  just  di- 
vided the  total  number  of  cups  distribut- 
ed by  the  total  number  of  prizes  in  order 
to  obtain  1:9  odds." 

The  website  adds  that  "Tim  Hortons 
audits  the  1:9  odds  daily  while  produc- 
ing Roll  Up  The  Rim  To  Win  cups.  Auditor 
reports  are  monitored  weekly  to  ensure 
odds  are  always  1:9." 

"How  do  they  audit  the  cups  produced? 
There  are  so  few  winning  cups,  especial- 
ly for  the  Toyota,"  commented  Quastel. 
"How  do  they  manufacture  these?  For 
the  small  prizes  it's  easy,  because  so 
many  of  these  winning  cups  are  manu- 
factured, but  how  do  they  produce  the 
cups  with  the  bigger  prizes,  like  the  car? 
And  how  do  they  decide  which  stores 
will  receive  the  winning  cups?  How  do 
they  get  these  cups  into  the  store?  Some- 


one must  sneak  in  at  night  and  mix  these  cups 
with  all  of  the  others." 

As  well,  the  1:9  odds  are  only  based  on  the 
sum  total;  when  the  numbers  are  examined  in- 
dividually for  each  region,  it  is  clear  that  there 
are  inequalities. 


The  numbers  released  by  Tim  Horton's  showed 
the  odds  were  in  favor  of  those  purchasing  cups 
in  the  "Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  Northwest  Territo- 
ries, and  Yukon"  (ASNTY)  and  "Atlantic  provinces, 
Gaspesie,  Iles-de-la  Madeleine"  regional  groupings. 
Participants  in  these  groups  are  two  times  more  like- 
ly to  win  a  Toyota  than  those  in  Ontario. 

Individual  statistics  for  each  region 
showed  the  number  of  cups  distributed  in 
each  and  the  odds  of  winning  each  of  the 
prizes.  In  British  Columbia,  two  winning 
Toyota  cups  were  distributed  in  2006  and 
the  odds  of  winning  were  one  in  7,990,500. 
In  the  ASNTY  regional  grouping,  four  Toyo- 
tas were  distributed  in  2006  and  the  odds  of 
winning  were  one  in  6,077,750. 

In  Ontario,  however,  the  odds  were  not  as 
good.  Eight  Toyotas  were  distributed  and 
the  odds  of  winning  were  one  in  11,353,500. 
The  probability  of  winning  in  the  Quebec 
and  Labrador  regional  group  were  one  in 
4,037,  with  four  Toyotas  distributed. 

Looking  at  the  "Rules  and  Regulations" 
section  of  the  Tim  Horton's  website,  not 
much  has  changed  since  2006.  The  num- 
ber of  cups  distributed  to  each  region  has 
increased  and  so  has  the  number  of  prizes. 
Therefore,  the  proportion  of  cups  to  prizes 
for  each  region  has  remained  the  same  as  it 
was  three  years  ago. 

For  some  consumers,  this  reality  may 
make  "Roll  Up  The  Rim"  less  exciting,  and 
they  may  be  less  inclined  to  purchase  cof- 
fee at  Tim  Horton's,  particularly  in  Ontario. 

Greg  Skinner,  a  spokesperson  for  Tim 
Horton's,  told  the  CBC  in  2006,  "There  are 
only  30  cars.  If  it  was  all  equalized,  some 
places,  like  P.E.I,  or  New  Brunswick,  might 
not  get  one  at  all.  This  is  just  about  trying  to 
create  some  excitement." 

However,  Ontario  residents  may  not 
see  their  lesser  likelihood  of  winning 
as  "exciting." 
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HUB  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

Can  Varsity  Centre  revitalize  sports  culture  at  U  of  T? 


MATT  McKAY 

Associate  Sports  Editor 


Renowned  faculty  and  alumni.  World-class  facilities.  Top- 
notch  programs  that  offer  limitless  discovery.  Yes,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  clearly  has  its  spot  among  the  most  highly 
regarded  universities  on  the  planet. 

There  just  seems  to  be  one  thing  left  for  the  school  to  hang 
its  hat  on:  a  vibrant  university  sports  scene. 

It's  hardly  the  Blues'  fault.  Just  walk  through  the  Athletic 
Centre  on  any  spring  day  and  try  not  to  notice  all  the  OUA 
Championship  banners  Varsity  Blues  teams  have  raked  in 
this  past  year  hanging  in  the  main  lobby.  Clearly,  there's  a  lot 
worth  cheering  for. 

It's  possible  the  shadows  of  the  old  Varsity  Stadium  still  lin- 
ger, bringing  to  mind  memories  of  an  ugly,  crumbling  mass, 
desperately  in  need  of  repair.  The  same  could  describe  the 
university's  most  ridiculed,  and  unfortunately,  most  publi- 
cized sports  program,  the  men's  football  team. 

So  maybe  that's  why,  in  the  summer  of  2002,  bulldozers  mer- 
cifully demolished  the  stadium,  in  an  attempt  to  take  out  some 
of  the  stink  from  the  armpit  of  the  campus. 

With  the  emergence  of  the  Varsity  Centre  out  of  its  stale  ash- 
es, the  Faculty  of  Physical  Education  and  Health  looks  to  the 
future  in  hopes  of  building  a  strong,  stable  university  sports 
scene,  bringing  the  Varsity  Blues  back  to  its  glory  days. 

The  first  step  involved  hiring  Diamond  &  Schmitt,  an  inter- 
nationally recognized  architecture  firm  and  no  stranger  to  the 
St.  George  campus  (their  portfolio  includes  the  Bahen  Centre 
for  Information  Technology  and  the  Davenport  Wing  of  the 
Lash  Miller  chemistry  building),  to  design  and  execute  the 
new  Varsity  Stadium. 

Duncan  Higgins,  the  project  manager  for  the  first  phase, 
said  that  Bruce  Kidd,  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation and  Health,  came  to  Diamond  &  Schmitt's  design  team 
with  a  clear  vision  for  the  new  stadium.  Instead  of  one  closed 
to  campus  by  high  brick  walls,  Kidd  wanted  a  stadium  that 
was  welcoming  and  inclusive  to  the  community  as  a  whole. 

"That  was  defined  as  the  goal  by  the  dean  and  (...)  we  had 


to  work  very  hard  with  the  city  to  maintain  that  and  make  sure 
that  happened,"  said  Higgins. 

This  resulted  in  an  open  fence  along  the  perimeter  of  the 
stadium  giving  passersby  a  clear  view  of  the  field.  The  fence 
also  provides  places  for  groups  of  people  to  gather,  like  the 
front  entrance  to  Varsity  Centre  on  Bloor  Street  and  the  cor- 
ner of  Devonshire  Place.  Today,  a  raised  plaza  allows  anyone 
to  sit  comfortably  and  watch  the  action  inside. 

More  than  that,  the  new  stadium  features  first-class  facili- 
ties, such  as  the  field  turf  and  the  track  circling  the  field.  Both 
have  the  highest  possible  rating  by  their  respective  interna- 
tional bodies.  This  summer,  the  stadium  will  host  a  world- 
class  track  and  field  meet  on  June  11  featuring  Olympic  triple 
gold  medalist  and  world  record  holder  Usain  Bolt. 

"[The  new  Varsity  Stadium]  will  give  a  real  new  focus  and 
a  sense  of  pride  to  people  that  are  involved  in  the  athletics 
departments  at  the  university,"  said  Higgins.  "There  will  no 
longer  be  the  embarrassment." 

Revitalizing  the  sports  culture  at  U  of  T  clearly  is  not  an 
overnight  project,  even  with  a  brand  new  $92-million  state-of- 
the-art  Varsity  Centre.  It  will  require  years  of  successful  plan- 
ning and  execution  on  the  part  of  alumni,  faculty,  athletes,  and 
students. 

Masha  Sidorova,  an  ex-Varsity  Blues  athlete  and  recent  grad 
of  the  U  of  T's  Physical  Education  program  currently  com- 
pleting her  Sports  and  Event  Marketing  degree  from  George 
Brown,  was  a  member  of  the  Varsity  Centre's  implementation 
committee  as  the  co-chair  of  the  Council  of  Athletics  and  Rec- 
reation from  2006  to  2008. 

Sidorova  said  the  Council  started  to  target  first  year  stu- 
dents, in  2007.  By  informing  frosh  leaders  about  Varsity  sports 
and  educating  them  on  important  resources,  such  as  websites 
for  Varsity  team  schedules  and  how  to  book  a  section  at  Var- 
sity Stadium,  they  encourage  colleges  and  faculty  to  get  in  the 
game. 

"That  helps  you  set  the  ground  and  build  that  tradition  right 
from  the  get-go,"  said  Sidorova.  "(First  years]  can  learn  from 
their  leaders  and  peers  that  this  is  what  we  do  at  U  of  T,  or  this 
is  something  cool  to  participate  in." 


Sidorova  believes  students  can  decide  for  themselves  dur- 
ing their  first  few  weeks  at  school  whether  supporting  U  of  T 
sports  teams  will  be  something  they  participate  in. 
.  "Not  when  they're  almost  done  university  (...]  and  thinking 
'Wow!  1  didn't  know  we  had  a  swim  team  and  we  hold  national 
championships,'"  says  Sidorva.  "[They  need  to  know]  that  we 
have  a  tennis  team  and  rugby  team  involved  in  great  competi- 
tions and  [they]  have  the  ability  to  watch  them." 

Judging  by  the  much-increased  support  for  the  football 
team's  home  games,  the  hard  work  is  paying  off.  For  example, 
on  Sept  3,  2007,  over  3,000  fans  showed  up  for  their  first-ever 
game  played  at  the  new  stadium.  Last  year,  decent  crowds 
turned  out  to  watch  the  team  dramatically  snap  their  49-game 
losing  streak  on  a  last-second  field  goal,  and  witness  a  second 
victory  at  home  with  a  blowout  win  over  rival  York. 

Sidorova  believes  the  university  can  get  the  word  out  by 
making  more  students  aware  of  the  Athletic  Centre.  Game 
events  are  posted  inside  the  building  and  on  U  of  T's  main 
home  page  daily. 

One  idea  that  was  kicked  around  involved  high-definition 
monitors,  which  are  found  at  or  near  the  front  entrances  to 
most  buildings  throughout  the  campus,  to  post  Varsity  game 
times  and  locations.  Yet  colleges  and  facilities  that  host  these 
monitors  have  the  right  to  display  whatever  content  they 
want.  One  could  logically  assume  Hart  House  would  want  to 
use  their  monitors  to  inform  people  about  an  upcoming  show 
performed  at  their  theatre,  or  that  the  Medical  Science  Build- 
ing would  want  to  tell  others  about  their  seminars. 

A  possible  solution  could  involve  cross-promotion.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Medical  Science  Building  could  agree  to  promote 
men  and  women's  basketball  games  and  in  return  the  Athletic 
Centre  would  promote  graduate  programs  that  may  interest 
some  Physical  Education  undergrads. 

As  for  now,  supporters  are  using  a  wait-and-see  approach 
to  see  if  the  seeds  planted  in  first-year  students  will  begin  to 
grow,  blossom,  and  spread  to  others. 

"1  think  sports  are  extremely  important  and  (...]  it's  a  mem- 
ory that  you  can  take  away  and  bring  home,"  said  Sidorova. 
"Obviously,  winning  helps  too." 
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m  AND  MACHINE 

INVESTIGATING  HOW  TECHNOLOGY  IS  REVOLUTIONIZING  THE  WORLD  OF  SPORTS 


New  hockey  stick  test  machine  could  help  reduce  breakage 


MATT  McKAY 

Associate  Sports  Editor 

A  revolutionary  new  ice  hockey 
stick  test  machine  looks  primed 
and  ready  to  shoot  down  its  com- 
petition. 

It  just  needs  to  be  built. 

Unsatisfied  with  the  current 
principal  method  used  to  test  stick 
durability,  University  of  Waterloo 
engineering  prof  John  McPhee  set 
out  to  design  a  new  system. 

Primarily,  he  wanted  to  build  a 
machine  that  would  help  improve 
the  reliability  of  one-piece  com- 
posite hockey  sticks. 

Since  their  introduction  nearly  a 
decade  ago,  they  have  grown  rap- 
idly in  popularity  among  profes- 
sional and  amateur  hockey  play- 
ers because  of  their  performance 
boost — greater  accuracy  and  ve- 
locity of  shot. 

McPhee,  an  avid  sports  fan, 
followed  the  progress  of  the  new 
sticks  and  noticed  they  broke  fre- 
quently. 

"That's  the  big  problem  [...] 
there's  so  much  stick  breakage 
and  we  really  need  [a  better] 
way  of  testing  the  sticks,"  said 
McPhee. 

Darren  Stefanyshyn,  a  mechani- 
cal engineer  and  associate  profes- 
sor at  the  University  of  Calgary 
was  hired  on  by  the  NHL  to  devise 
solutions  that  would  reduce  the 
amount  of  one-piece  composites 
shattering  apart. 

To  do  this,  he  used  three-point 
static  bending  tests  on  the  sticks: 
a  method  where  a  stick  is  placed 
horizontally,  supported  it  at  both 
ends,  and  then  slowly  pushed 
down  in  the  middle.  However 
McPhee  doesn't  believe  this  way 
of  testing  tells  the  whole  story. 


"That's  going  to  tell  you  how 
flexible  a  stick  is.  It's  not  going  to 
really  tell  you  much  about  stick 
breakage,"  said  McPhee.  "Espe- 
cially when  the  blade  itself  was 
never  loaded  up.  They  just  loaded 
the  shaft." 

McPhee  believes  the  answer  will 
lie  in  testing  the  sticks  dynamical- 
ly. In  other  words,  measuring  the 
effects  acting  on  the  stick  from 
the  time  it  makes  contact  with  the 
ice  to  when  the  puck  leaves  the 
blade. 

Inspired  by  his  work  as  a  tech- 
nical advisor  for  Golf  Digest  maga- 
zine, where  computer-controlled 
robots  were  used  to  test  out  new 
golf  clubs  and  balls,  McPhee  de- 
signed a  robot  based  upon  the 
same  idea:  a  machine  that  repeats 
the  exact  same  shot  over  and  over 
again. 

To  make  this  happen,  McPhee 
realized  he  had  to  overcome  one 
major  design  obstacle. 

"You  need  arms  to  attach  to  the 
stick  at  two  different  locations," 
said  McPhee.  "Furthermore,  the 
hockey  stick  has  to  be  able  to 
bend  between  those  two  places." 

As  golf  clubs  are  held  with  both 
hands  at  the  same  spot,  testers 
can  get  away  with  using  a  one- 
armed  robot  clamping  down  on 
the  club  grip  at  a  single  location. 

He  decided  to  tackle  the  prob- 
lem by  working  on  it  with  one  of 
his  students,  Matthew  McQueen, 
who  approached  McPhee  for  a 
fourth-year  sports  engineering 
design  project. 

Initially,  they  hooked  up  several 
sensors  to  an  elite  hockey  player 
and  had  the  player  take  19  slap- 
shots  while  tracking  the  three- 
dimensional  motions  of  his  hands 
on  the  shaft. 


"[We  then]  used  that  data  to  de- 
termine what  the  plane  of  motion 
was  for  swinging  a  hockey  stick," 
said  McQueen. 

Once  finalized,  McPhee  and  Mc- 
Queen were  able  to  design  and 
build  a  tabletop  prototype  for  the 
robot  driven  by  a  hand  crank  from 
the  point  where  the  stick  contacts 
the  ice  to  after  it  shoots  the  puck. 

McQueen's  successor  on  the 
project,  Etienne  Genoud,  also  a 
student  of  McPhee's,  came  up  with 
a  new  design  that  incorporates  the 
hockey  stick  as  part  of  the  system, 
not  just  an  attachment. 

"This  [design]  wouldn't  work  if 
there  wasn't  a  hockey  stick  in  it," 
said  McPhee.  "You'd  have  a  motor 
spinning  and  at  the  other  end,  the 
arm  would  just  be  sitting  there  not 
moving." 

This  design  has  not  yet  been 
assembled,  but  McPhee  says 
they're  very  close.  With  the  help 
of  Genoud,  using  computer-aided 
design  to  finalize  the  parts  and 
enable  a  machine  shop,  they  can 
begin  building  the  components. 

As  for  industry  response  to 
McPhee's  latest  hockey  stick  tes- 
ter design,  he  says  the  companies 
contacted  haven't  exactly  em- 
braced the  new  robot. 

"They  don't  seem  to  be  ready 
for  that  yet,"  said  McPhee.  "I  just 
don't  think  [hockey  is]  as  sophisti- 
cated or  technologically  advanced 
an  industry  yet." 

Howeer,  success  might  be  as 
simple  as  finding  the  right  cus- 
tomer. 

"Maybe  the  NHL  should  be  the 
customer  [...]  a  lot  of  marketing 
success  involves  a  little  bit  of  luck, 
you  know?"  said  McPhee.  "Any- 
way, we're  going  to  keep  gettmg 
the  word  out  there " 


McPhee's  project  aims  to  employ  computer-controlled  robots  to  test  the  stress  and  pressure  points  of  hockey 
sticks,  like  the  ones  pictured  here  at  a  Varsity  Blues  home  game. 


STUDY  LAW  IN  AUSTRALIA 


Located  on  Queensland's  subtropical  Gold  Coast, 
Bond  University  is  consistently  ranked  Number  One 
in  national  surveys  of  graduate  satisfaction  by  the 
Careers  Council  of  Australia. 

GOOD  UNIVERSITIES  GUIDE  2009  RATINGS: 


'k^'k^if  Overall  Satisfaction 
*****  Student  to  Staff  Ratio 
*****  Teaching  Quality 

Students  can  commence  study  at  Bond  : 
September  each  year 


For  more  information  on  o 
«v  «vvv.uOuu.euu.au/)a>v 


CLASSIFIEDS 


HELP  WANTED 


EGG  DONOR  NEEDED. 

Married  couple  seeking  kind  individual 
ages  20  -  32  years  of  age.  Attributes: 
Caucasian,  healthy.  Compensation  for 
expenses  incurred.  Reply  to:  vaa5866@ 
gmail.com 

SUMMER  CAMP 

Swim  Director,    Instructors  for  Canoe, 
Windsurf,  Golf.  NURSING  STUDENT  (2nd 
yr  or  higher)  to  assist  camp  doctor, 
www.mishmarcom,  camp@mishmarcom 


VINYL  RECORDS  &  CDs 

High  quality  hand-picked  selec- 
tion. Major  &  minor  musical  genres. 
We  buy  and  sell.  3  minutes  S  of  College 
&  St.  George,  18  Baldwin.  416-979-2822. 
Around  Again  Records. 


ESSAY  RESEARCH  AND  ASSISTANCE 

Any  subject  A  to  Z.  Highly  qualified 
graduates  will  help.  1  (888)  345-8295, 
customessay.com 


MATH,  STATS,  AND  SCIENCE  TUTOR 
AVAILABLE 

All  first  and  second  year  courses,  includ- 
ing organic  chemistry  and  statistics.  Ask 
about  our  downtown  satellite  office. 
www.mostly-math.com  416-502-1717 


MCAT,  TOEFL,  lELTS.GRE 
AND  GMAT  TUTORING 

No  minimum  hours  to  sign  up  for,  pay-as- 
you-go  system,  resources  supplied. 
www.mostly-math.com  416-502-1717 

TUTOR,  35  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE 

Specializing  in  ECO  220,  CHM  139,  247, 
MATH  135, 136.  Past  tests  and  exams  with 
solutions  available  for  practice.  DON'T 
WAIT!  GET  HELP  NOW!  (416)  785-8898. 


TINi 


PAPERS  WITHOUT  PANIC! 

Efficient,  professional  editor  with  aca- 
demic experience  and  student  rates. 
Call  (905)  864-1858  x2, 1-877-872-4619  x2 
or  email  amy@enabletc.com. 

PROFESSIONAL  EDITING 

Submit  well-argued,  clear  and  engag- 
ing papers  on  time.  Professional  editor 
and  writer,  MA,  History  (U  of  T).  Essays, 
theses,  reports.  Call  416.494.6029  or 
e-mail:  topgrade.editing@gmail.com 


ACNE  TREATMENT 


STOP  ACNE.  VISIT  COVERED  BY  OHIP 

Treatment  provided  by  medical  doc- 
tors. There  IS  a  solution!  HealthWorks 
Medical  Centre  in  Yorkville.  24  Bel- 
lair  St,  3rd  Floor  @  Bay  Subway  stop. 
www.hworks.ca/yorkville  (416)  962-7546 


Advertise  in  the  Varsity 

ads@thevarsity.ca 

416-946-7604 


VARSITY  CUSSIFIEDS  cost  $12.00  for  twenty-five  words.  $0.25  for  each 
additional  word.  Rates  Include  one  line  of  bold  type  for  the  ad  header. 
No  copy  changes  after  submission.  Submit  ads  by  email,  mail  or  phone. 

Ads  must  be  submitted  at  least  four  days  prior  to  publication. 
Varsity  Classifieds,  21  Sussex  Ave,  Suite  #306,  Toronto,  ON,  M5S 1J6. 
Call  416-946-7604  or  email  ads@thevarsity.ca. 
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The  Varsity 


MONDAY      TUESDAY    WEDNESDAY   THURSDAY       FRIDAY        SATURDAY  SUNDAY 


LECTURE:  THE 
DARK  SIDE  OF 
CHOCOLATE 

Bestselling  author  Carol 
Off  examines  human 
rights  abuses  connected 
to  the  chocolate  industry. 

•  7  p.m.  Free! 

•  Science  Research 
Building  Room  110 
(1265  Military  Trail, 
UTSC) 

•  utsc.utoronto.ca 

FAIR  TRADE 
COFFEE  HOUSE 

Enjoy  delicious  vegan 
snacks  while  discussing 
women's  rights  in 
South  America  with 
U  of  T's  Vanessa 
Corlazzoli. 
•4  p.m.  Free! 

•  Hart  House  South 
Dining  Room 

(7  Hart  House  Circle) 

•  harthouse.ca 


VICTORIA 
COLLEGE  ART 
GALA 

An  evening  of  wine, 
cheese,  and  great  art 
hosted  by  Caffeinds, 
VicXposure,  the 
Victoriad,  and  VOCA. 

•  8  to  10  p.m. 

•  Old  Vic  Foyer 
(150  Charles  Street 
West) 

•  vic.art.gala@gmail.com 

U  OF  T  HEALTH 

AWARENESS 

FAIR 

Become  proactive 
about  healthy  living 
and  learn  about 
diseases  that  have 
had  an  impact  on 
society.  Presented  by 
the  Undergraduate 
Physiology  Students' 
Association. 

•  1  to  4  p.m.  Free! 

•  Medical  Sciences 
Building  (1  King's 
College  Circle) 

•  (647)  287-7420 


ALL  FOR  ME  GROG: 
SONGS  OF  THE 
MARITIMES  AND 
SELECTIONS  FROM 
MUSIC  THEATRE 
Perform.ance  by  the  Innis 
College  Choir. 
•7:30  p.m.  Free! 

•  Hart  House  Music  Room 
(7  Hart  House  Circle) 

•  bf.chang@utoronto.ca 

CONCERT: 
SYMPHONIC  BOOM 

The  Engineering  Orchestra 
and  Choir  perform 
Dvorak's  New  World 
Symphony  and  the 
Schumann  Piano  Concerto. 

•  7  p.m.  $4  for  students. 

•  Church  of  the  Redeemer 
(162  Bloor  Street  West) 

•  orchestra.skule.ca 


BLACK  GOLD 
SCREENING  AND 
FAIR  TRADE  PANEL 

Documentary  and  discussion 
exploring  fair  trade  as  a 
solution  to  extreme  poverty 
in  farming  communities. 

•  6  to  9  p.m.  Free! 

•  Pharmacy  Building  Room 
B250  (144  College  Street) 

•  toronto.ewb.ca/new/ 
stories#fairtrade 

DEBATE:  SHOULD 
THE  GOVERNOR- 
GENERAL  HAVE 
PROROGUED 
PARLIAMENT? 
The  Hart  House  Debating 
Club  argue  their  points 
of  view,  followed  by  an 
evaluation  by  former 
Governor  General  Edward 
Schreyer. 

•  7:30  p.m.  Free! 

•  Hart  House  Library 
(7  Hart  House  Circle) 

•  harthouse.debates@ 
utoronto.ca 


U  OF  T 

SUSTAINABLE 
ENERGY  FAIR 

Showcasing  innovations 
in  sustainable  living 
and  current  green 
technologies. 

•  9:30  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 
Free! 

•  Sidney  Smith  Lobby 
(100  St.  George  Street) 

•  sef.sa.utoronto.ca 

AFRICA  UNITE:  A 
CELEBRATION  OF 
BOB  MARLEY'S 
VISION 

Film  screening  presented 
by  the  Caribbean  Studies 
Program. 

•  6:30  p.m.  Free! 

•  William  Doo  Auditorium 
(45Willcocks  Street) 

•  hillina.seife@gmail.com 


SUGARING-OFF 
TRIP 

Make  your  own  mapie 
syrup  and  enjoy  an  all-you- 
can-eat  pancake  buffet. 

•  10:30  a.mto7p.m.  $30 
(including  transportation) 
before  April  1. 

•  Buses  leave  from  Hart 
House  (7  Hart  House 
Circle) 

•  harthouse.ca 

TORONTO 
SINGAPORE  FILM 
FESTIVAL 

Today's  program  included 
screenings  of  Invisible 
Children,  Pak  and  Son 
Travels,  and  Our  Last  Day. 

•  Screenings  begin  2  p.m. 
$8  for  students. 

•  Innis  Town  Hall 
(2  Sussex  Avenue) 

•  uofttix.ca/view. 
php?id=467 


PERCUSSION 

ENSEMBLE 

CONCERT 

Student  performance 
directed  by  Beverley 
Johnston,  one  of  Canada's 
leading  percussionists. 
•7:30 to  10  p.m.  Free! 

•  Walter  Hall,  Edward 
Johnson  Building 
(80  Queen's  Park) 

•  music.utoronto.ca 


To  have  your  U  of  T 
campus  event  listed 

in  this  space  for 
FREE,  just  send  the 
appropriate  details  to 
listings@thevarsity.ca 
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This  year,  Ernst  &  Young  has  47  reasons  to  celebrate. 

Thank  you  University  of  Toronto. 


We  can't  wait  to  welcome  our  brightest  new  colleagues.  Fronn  the  moment  you  walk  through  the 
you'll  hit  the  ground  running.  Look  forward  to  a  career  that  challenges  you,  offers  diverse  global 
and  on-the-job  training  that  will  help  you  realize  your  true  potential.  Congratulations  on  moving 
organization  Sus/n ess l/l/ee/(  ranks  the  No.  1  "Best  Place  to  Launch  Your  Career." 


Germaine  Abdelnoor 
Mubashir  All 
Richard  Baran-Chong 
Tara  Beheshti 
Frank  BInetti 
Carlos  Blanco 
Andrew  Cheng 
Esther  Choi 
Stephanie  Chow 
Sweta  Dalai 


Rajvir  Deol 
Kyle  Fic 

Caroline  Gadalla 
Maria  Giltsov 
Jordana  Greenberg 
Ashley  Hacking 
Jyotin  Handa 
Mohammad  Hasnain 
Maisie  Ho 
Harvey  Hui 


Salman  Humayun 
Jessica  latomasi 
Taahirah  Issany 
Richard  Joly 
Michael  Katsevman 
Tudor  Lupea 
Danielle  Marquis 
David  Mason 
Andrew  Mok 
Carolina  Monterrosa 


Emma  Park 
Lavan  Puvaneswaran 
Richard  Ouinn 
Elena  Sahakyan 
Viren  Saldanha 
Nusheen  Sarfaraz 
Hamza  Shahid 
Roshika  Subramaniam 
Avinesh  Sundar 
Fahad  Tariq 


doors, 

opportunities 
forward  with  the 

Lisa  Thompson 
Mariya  Verbitski 
Ryan  Yee 
Cedric  Yeo 
Vanessa  Yeung 
Boyang  Zhao 
Alice  Zhou 


To  launch  your  career,  check  out  ey.com/ca/careers. 


=!l  Ernst  &YoursjG 

Quality  In  Everything  We  Do 


UNIVERSITY  OF 

TORONTO 


Lockheed  and  Martin  $io  million  endowment 
"totally  not  a  conflict  of  interest"  —  PQ  2 

The  Naylor  Interview:  the  U  of  T  president 
on  his  favourite  colour,  flavour  of  ice  cream,  and 
where  he  does  his  dry-cleaning  —  pg  8 

First  year  life  sci  student  Sandy  Sunshine 
predicts  "all  straight  A's!"  —  pg  1 2 

U  OF  T  STUDENT  PROTESTORS  Completely 
SATISFIED  with  admin— pg  14 


Former  ASSU  Execs  UTSU  CRO  disqualifies  Obama  election 

H3Ck  l^/5/^j/Enn3il      Formerly  historic  vote  found  in  breacli  of  UTSU  election  rules 


CHRALEX  BEROTKOW 


In  a  twist  that  can  only  be  classified 
as  "cosmic  irony,"  disgraced  ASSU  ex- 
ecutive Ryan  Hayes  found  "incriminating 
evidence,"  after  hacking  into  the  email  ac- 
counts of  The  Varsity  editorial  board. 

Hayes  told  reporters  that  he  found  proof 
of  massive  spending  indiscretions,  includ- 
ing a  $146,000  traffic  helicopter  and  beard 
Implants  for  all  male  editors  unable  to  grow 
one. 

"If  Varsity  editors  didn't  want  their 
emails  being  made  public,  they  wouldn't 
have  made  their  password  hackable  by  a 
supercomputer,"  Hayes  said. 

He  denied  that  the  email  hacking  was 
revenge  for  The  Varsity's  investigation  into 
ASSU  emails  last  year. 

"They  can't  read  our  professional 
emails!  That  privilege  is  reserved  exclu- 
sively for  journalists!"  bemoaned  Naushad 
Ali  Husein,  Vors/zynews  editor  and  resident 
angry  person. 

Indeed,  if  Hayes  is  to  be  believed.  The 
Varsity's  shit  is  quite  something  to  behold. 

Among  other  things,  he  claims,  the 
emails  reveal  that  some  Vors/'O' editors  may 
not  be  legally  qualified  to  keep  their  jobs. 
One  email  allegedly  reveals  that  comment 
editor  Alex  Molotkow  is  actually  58  years 
old,  and  has  never  attended  university  in 
Canada. 

Molotkow  defended  herself  against  the 
charges,  noting  that  her  1971  degree  in  ani- 
mal husbandry  from  the  "Moscow  Univer- 
sity of  Agrarian  Studies"  should  be  treated 
as  roughly  equivalent  as  being  a  current 
student  at  U  of  T. 

Varsity  editors  are  livid  at  the  allega- 
tions. 

"This  is  an  invasion  of  my  privacy,"  huffed 
outgoing  editor-in-chief  Chandler  Levack. 
"1  don't  want  people  knowing  what  I'm  do- 
ing each  day.  That  might  lead  to  me  actu- 
ally meeting  with  people.  1  didn't  become  a 
Varsity  editor  that  talk  to  students,"  Levack 
noted  from  the  windowless,  subterranean 
bunker  known  as  her  apartment. 

Husein  warned  this  move  might  scare  off 
other  recluses  from  running  for  Varsity  po- 
sitions in  the  future.  "1  just  want  to  be  left 
alone!"  Husein  noted,  before  firing  a  shot- 
gun wildly  into  the  air  and  insisting  we  get 
off  his  lawn. 

"This  is  a  very  serious  issue,  and  1  prom- 
ise a  full  investigation  within  the  next  four 
to  six  years,  or  possibly  never,"  said  Varsity 
GM  David  Levine,  before  lighting  a  cigar 
with  $100  bills  and  asking  us  to  leave. 
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Bjrary,  but  ended  up  being  earned  out  in  stretchy  with 
iMia  of  triangles.]liey  were  suffering  from  manic  irritability, 
Wbfo-aggressivaiess  and  bedwetting  rage,  said  psydMist  Howard 
Miemnak  Experts  say  up  to  80pcr  cent  of  UofTstudents  might  be 
Weded. 

1  woke  up  ina  sweat  a  few  nigtrtsago  and  my  mom  told  me  I  was 
yeSing  something  aboiit^ad&ctosinginlSminutes,'' said  third-year 
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-BARBARA  BOOKWORM 


BIX  ANDERBIGGEN 

Scrappy  Editor  and  People's  General  Editor 

Last  night,  Lydia  Totallyfair,  the  Chief  Return- 
ing Officer  of  UTSU's  march  elections,  sent  out  an 
email  confirming  that  Barack  Obama's  campaign 
for  president  had  retroactively  earned  a  total  of 
23,194,443,565  demerit  points  under  UTSU  election 
guidelines,  leaving  her  no  choice  but  to  declare  his 
election  null  and  void. 

Obama  was  allegedly  elected  President  of  the 
U.S.  last  November,  but  UTSU  has  not  yet  ratified 
the  ballot.  The  student  union  is  advising  its  mem- 
bers to  swear  allegiance  to  still-President  Bush  un- 
til they  figure  out  a  permanent  solution. 

The  issue  was  discussed  at  UTSU's  last  public 
meeting,  but  student  union  president  Smiley  Trus- 
ton  noticed  some  bias  at  that  meeting  and  expelled 
everyone  but  herself  in  order  to  protect  free  speech. 
The  Varsity  suspects  most  of  the  bias  was  actually 
spin,  although  VP  external  Danger  "Dave"  Squinter 
definitely  had  a  few  spots  on  his  collar  that  were  ei- 
ther bias  or  spilled  coffee.  Minutes  of  that  meeting 
will  go  online  in  2024,  once  editing  is  finished. 

The  CRO  acts  as  an  impar- 
tial referee  during  UTSU  elections. 
"My  job  is  to  make  the  rules,  and  then  follow  them," 
Treadwell  told  The  Varsity.  While  it  is  rare  for  a 
CRO  to  make  rulings  on  another  election  in  a  differ- 
ent country,  Treadwell's  rules  explicitly  allow  it. 

"It's  airtight,"  said  White  House  chief  of  staff 
Rahm  Emmanuel,  carrying  boxes  of  the  Obamas' 
possessions  out  of  the  Presidential  mansion  they 
so  briefly  occupied.  "You  know  what  it's  like  to  fight 


these  unions,  we  could  file  a  petition,  but  it'd  take 
years  to  get  through  the  courts." 

"Frankly,  I'm  stunned  by  her  initiative,"  said 
Danger  Dave.  "Usually  we  keep  it  in-house,  decide 
with  the  CRO  about  how  many  demerit  points 
she'll  give  us  so  it  looks  legit,  you  know,  arm's 
length,  and  then. ..out  for  beer  1  guess.  Lydia  really 
went  above  the  call  of  duty,"  Dave  added. 

According  to  UTSU's  constitution,  the  surprise 
ruling  puts  the  U.S.  presidency  in  the  hands  of 
the  sole  candidate  who  did  not  earn  any  demerit 
points  last  November.  That  man  is  CPS  staff  mas- 


cot Ian  Realboy,  whose  remark  last  spring  that  he 
wished  he  was  President  technically  counted  as 
throwing  his  hat  in  the  ring.  Totallyfair  overheard 
Realboy's  comment  at  the  time  and  made  a  note 
of  it. 

[Editor's  anti-lawsuit  note:  Totallyfair  and  Re- 
alboy have  no  connection  whatsoever,  to  each 
other  or  anyone  else.  Furthermore,  Totallyfair  is 
not  involved  with  UTSU,  which  is  not  involved 
with  CFS-0,  which  is  not  a  part  of  CPS,  which  may 
or  may  not  even  exist.  Local  CPS  unions  have 
never  taken  any  instructions  from  CPS,  or  even 
heard  of  the  CPS.  Neither  have  we.  The  fact  that 
every  UTSU  exec  has  dinner  at  the  CPS's  house 
and  comes  home  with  posters  and  buttons  and 
like  $100,000  less  student  money  is  just  a  coinci- 
dence. Besides,  maybe  they're  movie  posters,  and 
maybe  the  buttons  are  just  really  nice  buttons  for 
U  of  T  students  to  put  on  and  look  snappy.  And 
maybe  people  who  ask  too  many  questions  should 
slow  down  and  just  enjoy  the  use  of  their  legs.] 
Meanwhile  in  the  U.S.,  both  community  programs 
and  big  business  are  expecting  to  take  a  hit,  as 
the  Realboy  administration  realigns  the  domestic 
agenda  towards  holding  freeze-tuition  protests 
and  printing  no-means-no  posters. 

In  a  surprise  move,  President  Realboy  reinstat- 
ed the  stop-loss  policy  which  the  Bush-era  army 
used  to  force  soldiers  to  re-enlist  at  the  end  of 
duty.  Under  the  new  administration,  stop-loss  will 
only  apply  to  student  politicians,  who  can  now  be 
forced  to  never  leave  campus  politics,  ever,  even 
when  they're  so  old  they  can't  remember  what 
they  majored  in. 


Recession  helping  students  find  even  more  jobs! 

Everything  is  peachy  keen 


BOB  BEARENSTEINER 

Special  to  The  Bulletin  and  The  World 

April  is  the  coolest  month. 

"The  University  of  Toronto  is  committed  to  harness- 
ing the  opportunities  of  the  recession,"  said  U  of  T  pres- 
ident David  Naylor  yesterday  morning  as  the  winds  of 
economic  recession  whipped  his  bangs  into  a  fi-enzy. 

The  Faculty  of  Arts  &Science  has  already  introduced 
a  bold  new  market-driven  initiative  to  get  students 
working.  The  intrcxluction  of  flat  fees  will  incentivate 
students  to  realize  their  true  destinies,  or  lack  thereof. 
Says  Naylor,  "Too  often  1  overhear  at  the  Brunny,  'Am  I  a 
student?  A  worker?  A  person?  A  widget?'" 

For  some,  all  they  need  to  know,  they  really  did  learn 
in  kindergarten.  We  wish  them  the  best  as  they  head 
on  their  respective  journeys,  whether  it's  to  the  Real 
World  (where's  the  next  season?)  or  the  schools  of  hard 
knocks  (York.  Yikes.  Good  luck.) 

For  those  who  remain  at  this  venerable  institution, 
say  hello  to  smaller  classes  and  shorter  lines  at  the 
Robcirts  Starbucks.  (1  know  your  pain.  I've  been  there.) 
Because  there  are  less  students,  the  average  worth  of 
U  of  T  students  has  gone  up  considerably,  as  has  their 
financial  gains. 


The  good  news  doesn't  end  here.  "Our  unhappy  stu- 
dents are  going  elsewhere,  thereby  changing  the  level 
of  malcontentment  on  campus  to  a  lesser  amount,"  not- 
ed Rob  Steiner,  an  impeccable  dresser  and  former  Innis 
College  heavyweight  champion.  "Already  we've  moved 
up  in  the  university  rankings  to  second-last  from  the 
bottom  in  on-campus  happiness.  That's  a  two  per  cent 
increase  in  rankings.  Suck  it,  Nippissing!" 

Though  some  have  said  the  university  is  moving  in 
an  elitist  direction,  they  are  wrong.  Soon  enough  they'll 
be  saying  "U  of  T  of  the  South"  for  the  school  formerly 
known  as  Hcirvcird. 

"The  university  community  has  pulled  together," 
added  handsome  boy  Rob  Steiner  "President  Naylor 
has  already  created  two  work-study  positions  for  stu- 
dents to  translate  Naylorspeak  to  English  at  public  en- 
gagements." We'll  also  need  a  team  to  look  up  words  in 
David  Naylor's  vocabulary,  such  as  "redoubtable"  and 
"ebullient."  (1  still  don't  know  what  "desiderata"  means. 
Help  a  brother  out?) 

Other  positions  include  noting  Naylor's  awesome 
metaphors,  writing  down  Naylor's  awesome  metaphors, 
and  making  him  soup.  He  will  also  require  a  caretaker 
for  his  coif,  and  an  assistant  to  the  caretaker. 

The  University  remains  committed  to  ensuring 


that  future  Nobel  Laureates  can  access  the  greatest 
university  between  Bloor  and  College  Street.  Mea- 
sures include  bursaries  to  hot  dog  stands  (various 
locations,  sausages  excluded)  and  sleeping  quarters 
next  to  my  room. 

The  recession  has  also  been  a  springboard  for  in- 
novation. Necessity  is  the  mother  of  excellence.  We 
are  shcirpening  our  excellence  to  a  fine  pwint  equal  to 
the  cingle  measuring  the  confluence  of  excellence  (see 
diagram)  as  students  become  increasingly  competitive 
in  today's  tough  job  market.  It's  our  philosophy  that  we 
need  to  prepare  young  people  for  the  outside  worid, 
and  send  them  forth  when  they  are  ready,  whether 
they  know  it  or  not. 

In  short,  this  recession  is  not  just  one  of  economy, 
but  of  greed,  indolence,  apathy.  You  can  call  it  a  reces- 
sion, sure,  but  Rob  Steiner  sees  it  as  an  advancement 
of  efficiency,  ambition,  and  drive — cill  essential  ingre- 
dients in  the  chilli  pot  of  the  university  we  want.  May 
the  recession  be  the  wind  beneath  your  wings  and  the 
spurs  on  your  heels  as  you  jockey  through  the  horse 
race  of  life. 

Competition  is  the  basis  of  a  meritocracy.  May  the 
best  jockey  win. 


more 
jobs! 


confluence  of 
excellence 


RECESSION 


together  =  BETTER 


CERTIFIED  ANGUS 
STEAKS  &  RIBS 


Buy  one  burger  or  pizza  &  get  a 
second  burger  or  pizza  FREE  t 

(Dine-in-only,  with  purchase  of  any  beverage)  ,yT 

583  CoUege  Street  (near  ciinton).  416  5321250 
Book  A  Party  •  Group  Discounts 


Attention  F/T  Undergrads  at  St.  George 

Notice  of  Referendum: 

April  7,  8*^  C9am-7pm) 

University  of  Toronto  Community  Radio  (ClUT  89.5 
FM)  is  seeking  consent  from  its  student  members  for 
an  increase  to  the  Radio  fee  paid  by  Full-Time 
undergraduate  students  enrolled  at  St.  George. 

The  existing  fee,  established  in  1986  at  $2.50  per 
academic  session,  has  not  changed  in  23  years!  We 
are  moving  to  Hart  House  in  the  summer  of  2009. 

We  are  seeking  an  increase  of  $1.25  per  academic 
session  to  establish  an  accessible  presence  in  Hart 
House  for  students,  and  further  our  outreach  to 
students  and  their  continued  participation  in  our 
programming. 

If  the  increase  is  approved,  the  total  Radio  fee 
would  be  $3.75  per  academic  session  beginning 
in  the  fall  of  2009. 


ClUT 

89.5  FM 

www.  ciut .  f  m 


Two  Ballot  Box  Locations: 

Sid  Smith  Lobby,  Hart  House  (adjacent  the  Hub) 

Plus  an  advance  voting  opportunity: 

April  3,  10am  -  4pm  91  St.  George  S"-!  Floor. 
(CIUT  Building  across  from  Robarts) 

Please  bring  your  student  ID  when  you  come  to 
cast  your  ballot. 

Any  questions  contact  416  978-0909  ext  203 


VARSITY  NEWS 


news@thevarsity.ca 


Naylor  clockblocked 


ZIMMERMANSON 
Aerobics  Editor 

Student  bodies  blocked  Presi- 
dent Naylor's  clock,  desk,  and  com- 
puter last  week. 

A  group  of  thirty-five  students 
stormed  into  Naylor's  office  and  held 
a  lie-down,  demanding  a  conversa- 
tion with  him. 

"We  thought  about  a  sit-in,  but  it's 
been  done  before.  We  were  gonna  do 
a  stand-out,  but  it  was  too  able-ist," 
said  Bryan  Nayes,  who  occupied  four 
floor  tiles  and  a  heating  vent. 

"We  decided  on  a  lie-down  because 
it's  accessible.  Lying  down  is  more 
equitable,  anyone  can  do  it." 

The  students  lied  down  on  March 
25  in  the  hallway  with  the  offices  of 
top  admins.  Because  of  the  nearing 
end  of  term,  some  students  were 
tired  and  fell  asleep.  The  students  lay 
in  the  hallway  for  four  hours.  It  was 
only  until  5  p.m.  that  staffers  noticed 
the  students. 

Police  were  called  in,  who  were 
sworn  at,  and  punched.  A  few  offi- 
cers had  their  shoes  ripped  off.  The 
protestors  ran  for  UTSU's  hidden 
trapdoor,  although  fourteen  were  ar- 


rested. 

The  group  is  being  dubbed  the 
Flat  Fees  14.  The  students  said  they 
wanted  to  speak  to  Naylor  about  an 
array  of  topics  before  settling  on  the 
proposed  flat  fee  initiative. 

Student  politicians  from  other 
universities  had  organized  buses 
to  arrive  at  Simcoe  Hall  in  a  show  of 
support.  Their  plans,  however,  were 
cancelled  when  the  NDP  announced 
a  hiring  blitz.  One  student  was  criti- 
cally injured  as  students  evacuated 
the  bus  from  York  University  and 
headed  for  the  nearest  computer  to 
print  off  resumes. 

In  lieu  of  actual  people,  UTSU  man- 
aged to  gather  an  array  of  support 
through  procuring  250  organic,  local- 
ly-made, racially-ambiguous,  gender- 
neutral  blow-up  dolls  in  a  variety  of 
shapes,  sizes,  and  species. 

The  biodegradable  bodies  have 
since  been  systematically  buried 
around  the  UTSU  office  by  the  radical 
group  Always  Quantify. 

The  FF14  did  manage  to  get  support 
from  other  U  of  T  students  across  all 
three  campuses. 

"I  did  a  sit-out,"  said  one  Scarbor- 
ough student.  "I  just  decided  it  was 


too  far  and  boring,  so  1  said  I'd  sit  this 
one  out.  And  I  did." 

Since  being  held  behind  bars,  the 
fourteen  have  managed  to  circulate  a 
petition  calling  for  more  diverse  staff, 
embraced  the  free  education  offered 
by  the  penitentiary,  and  held  a  forum 
called  "I  F*cking  Hate  This  Jail!" 

They  have  also  successfully  lob- 
bied prison  guards  who  have  not  yet 
ascended  to  positions  of  administra- 
tive power. 

"We're  pretty  hopeful,  though,"  said 
one  FF14  member  who  happens  to  be 
an  ASSU  executive.  "There's  this  one 
guy  on  our  side,  Rob  Bay.  The  last 
time  his  division  was  in  power  was 
back  in  the  '90s.  But  he'll  be  back  in!" 

Although  offered  bail,  none  of  the 
fourteen  have  paid  to  leave,  saying 
they  refuse  to  contribute  their  money 
to  "the  man."  Instead,  they  have  been 
frequenting  the  prison's  Starbucks 
and  taking  advantage  of  the  inclusive 
lie-down  options  offered  by  the  insti- 
tution. 

None  of  the  arrested  students' 
parents  could  be  reached  for  com- 
ment, although  The  Varsity  did  make 
numerous  calls  to  Yorkville,  Oakville, 
and  Rosedale. 


Getting  Fucked  byUofT 


WINTRY  CALHOUN,  DEE 
DEE  ELIZABETH,  AND 
BENJAMIN  D'ISRAELI 


Go  to  the  Brunswick  House  on  an 

ordinary  Thursday  night,  and  you  are 
likely  to  find  yourself  lost  in  a  dense 
thicket  of  collar-popped  shirts,  Ugg 
boots,  and  pull-me-down  yoga  pants. 
Sent  on  special  assignment  to  docu- 
ment the  proclivities  of  these  gyrating 
VD-dispensers,  I  found  myself  before  a 
velvet  curtain.  With  trembling  hands, 
1  parted  the  veil  of  golden  tassels  and 
peered  into  this  mysterious  sanctum, 
like  a  cocky  freshman  fumbling  with 
their  first  condom  wrapper. 

Strange,  orgasmic  noises  emanated 
from  the  dimly-lit  portal  that  punctu- 
ated this  ominous,  satin-lined  boudoir. 
For  a  vertiginous  moment,  I  believed 
that  the  walls  were  pulsating.  They 
seemed  to  constrict  as  I  descended 
deeper  into  the  darkness. 

Mr  UofT,  luxuriant  in  his  epicurean 
splendour,  sat  naked  upon  a  throne  of 
velour,  stroking  a  chained  man-child 
of  indiscriminate  ethnicity  and  purr- 
ing like  a  satisfied  cat.  "Welcome,"  he 


boomed,  "I've  been  expecting  you." 
Paralyzed  with  fear,  I  felt  my  stomach 
sink  as  the  portal  closed  behind  me. 
UofT  rose,  and  strode  powerfully  to- 
ward me.  He  stroked  my  cheek  with 
one  callused  finger  and  cooed,  "Now 
you  are  here.  Where  you  belong.  I  have 
such  things  to  show  you."  His  voice 
was  like  rolling  thunder. 

UofT  seemed  to  sense  my  fear  and 
quickly  cupped  my  balls  in  his  rough 
grasp.  "Sit,"  he  rumbled,  his  barrel 
chest  and  shrimp-like  genitals  glowing 
with  the  light  of  inner  fires.  I  backed 
away  and  sat,  finding  a  woebegone 
chair  near  the  entryway  that  cracked 
audibly  as  it  took  my  weight.  "I  pre- 
sume that  you  have  questions." 

"Well ...  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  do,  Mr 
UofT-" 

"The  mescaline  told  me  you  would 
come,"  he  bellowed.  I  realized  that  I 
was  speaking  with  a  man  in  the  thick 
of  a  penetrating  drug  haze.  The  jour- 
nalist in  me  pressed  forward  with 
reckless  abandon. 

"Why  are  you  instituting  flat  fees  for 
new  undergraduates?" 

"I  am  an  emperor!"  he  shouted,  the 
veins  protruding  on  his  neck.  His  dilat- 


ed pupils  yawned  like  cold  black  holes, 
threatening  to  swallow  me  whole.  I  re- 
coiled in  fright,  but  tried  not  to  lose  my 
nerve.  "But  what  about  those  people 
who  won't  be  able  to  afford  to  go?" 

"My  school  will  be  the  Harvard  of 
the  North!  A  sanctuary  of  civil  society, 
populated  only  by  the  best.  A  fiefdom 
of  great  minds,  when  the  rest  of  this 
stinking  city  has  gone  to  shit." 

Without  breaking  his  gaze,  1  reached 
into  my  pocket  to  make  sure  that  my 
recorder  was  on.  In  the  wake  of  this 
deluge  of  bile,  he  suddenly  seemed 
docile,  and  perhaps  confused.  He 
rose  to  his  feet,  and  began  lumbering 
around  the  room,  mounting  pieces  of 
furniture  and  half-heartedly  attempt- 
ing to  copulate.  He  quivered,  wiggled, 
and  suddenly  belched  forth  a  frothy 
brew,  redolent  of  seawater.  He  col- 
lapsed, wheezing  like  a  walrus. 

The  spell  was  broken.  I  realized  that 
he  was  coming  down  from  his  high 
and  began  to  plot  my  escape.  As  he 
grunted  over  his  capsized  ottoman, 
1  slowly  felt  around  and  found  a  lever 
to  open  the  portal.  My  heart  raced  as  I 
fled  that  terrible  scene. 

With  files  by  Naomi  Klein 
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A  Toronto  Premiere 

DoWTsTSTREAM 


most  polluting  oil  operafions  in  the  world  -  the  tar  sands.  Downstream  follows  Dr.  John 
O'Connor  as  he  fights  for  the  lives  of  residents  who  are  dying  from  rare  forms  of  cancer. 


Panel  Discussion  otter  screening,  moderated  by  Olivia  Chow,  MP 

Jack  Layton,  Leader  of  the  New  Democratic  Party  of  Canada 

Christie  Ferguson.  Greenpeace  Clinnate  and  Energy  Campaign  Coordinator 

Leslie  Iwerks.  Academy  Award  and  Emmy  Nominated  Director 

Philip  Alberstat,  Emmy-Award  Winning  Producer 


Tuesday,  April  14th,  7-9pm  Bloor  Cinema,  506  Bloor  St  W. 

Tickets  are  free.  RSVP  with  your  name,  number,  address,  and 
number  of  tickets  to  chowo1c@parl.gc.ca  or  call  416-533-2710 


Bloor  &  Dundas  Square 
Dental  Office 


DR.  F.  FANIAN 
DR.  L.  FREUDMAN 


General  &  Cosmetic 
Dentistry 


•  Green  Shield  Canada  Student  Dental  Plan 

•  Convenient  Subway  Access 

•  Extended  Evening  and  Saturday  Appointments  available 

Tel:  416-533-2555 

2333  Dundas  Street  West,  Suite  204 

(Bloor  Subway  line,  Dundas  West  Subway  Station) 
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Torture  is  a  great  way  to  get  people  to  confess  to 

things  that  need  confessing  to 


BORELL  SAVALAKIAN 


Let's  face  it:  there  are  a  lot  of  bad  people  in  the 
world.  Some  bad  people  threaten  innocent  civil- 
ians, and  some  bad  people  insert  sharp  objects 
into  the  rectums  of  other  bad  people  until  they 
confess  to  threatening  innocent  civilians.  That's 
simple  lex  talionis.  Two  negatives  equal  a  positive: 
if  one  bad  person  does  something  bad  to  another 
bad  person,  it  neutralizes  the  badness,  and  good- 
ness results.  Goodness  can  take  many  forms.  It 
could  be  saving  lives;  it  could  be  shoring  up  an 
incumbent  administration's  support  base.  Either 
way,  goodness  is  goodness,  end  of  story. 

Torture,  when  exercised  responsibly,  always 
equals  goodness.  The  key  to  responsible  torture 
is  to  let  other  people  do  the  torturing;  that  way, 
you  reap  the  goodness  without  ever  having  to  be 
bad.  CSIS  deals  with  spy  agencies  in  147  countries. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  a  lot  of  these  countries 
are  pretty  much  backward.  It  is  a  testament  to  the 
morcil  rectitude  of  our  nation's  spies  that  they  can 
deal  with  backward  countries  without  catching 


Torture  is  bad,  but  it  usually  leads  to  satisfying  results. 


any  of  the  backwardness.  This  is  how  spy  agencies 
communicate:  good  information  is  derived  by  bad 
people  through  bad  means,  and  then  transmitted 
to  good  people  through  morally  neutral  exchang- 
es. No  contagion  occurs,  and  Canada  remains  a 


good  country.  In  fact,  by  obtaining  this 
information,  Canada  is  helping  bad 
countries  to  be  good. 

It  is  our  moral  responsibility  to  accept 
information  derived  from  bad  means.  If 
a  suspect  confesses  to  consorting  with 
terrorists  after  being  whipped  with 
electrical  cords  for  18  hours,  he's  still 
confessing  to  consorting  with  terror- 
ists. Why  doesn't  anybody  get  that? 
If  we  ignore  the  information  that  bad 
people  extracted  from  him  through  in- 
ducing a  state  of  agony  and  primal  fear, 
we  are  culpable.  Some  people  claim 
that  information  derived  from  torture 
is  unreliable.  Even  if  we  ignore  the  fact 
that  the  people  who  make  this  claim  are 
bleeding  hearts  who  prioritize  the  lives 
of  bad  people  over  those  of  innocent  ci- 
vilians, their  argument  doesn't  hold  up  to  scrutiny. 
If  the  tortured  person  is  innocent,  and  we  don't  act 
on  the  information  they  provide,  they've  suffered 
for  nothing — it's  just  wasteful.  Furthermore,  is  it 


really  that  important  whether  or  not  the  person 
is  innocent?  It's  kind  of  like  pin  the  tail  on  the  don- 
key: if  you  already  know  the  crime,  it  doesn't  mat- 
ter whether  or  not  you  get  the  right  perp  just  as 
long  as  you  get  close  enough. 

Of  course,  bleeding  hearts  will  ask,  "What 
about  Maher  Arar?"  Well,  what  about  Maher 
Arar?  The  guy  got  $10.5  million  in  taxpayer 
money  in  compensation  for  one  measly  year 
of  "torture"  (and  I'm  inclined  to  believe  that  if 
there  are  no  metal  spikes,  pears  of  agony,  or 
breaking  wheels  present,  it's  not  really  tor- 
ture). I  don't  know  about  you  money-hating 
softies,  but  I  would  gladly  live  in  a  rat-infested 
coffin  for  a  year  and  endure  a  few  beatings  for 
that  money.  A  million  don't  come  for  free. 

Clearly,  using  information  extracted  from  tor- 
turous methods  isn't  just  not  wrong — it's  funda- 
mentally moral.  CSIS's  proud  refusal  to  dismiss 
tips  obtained  via  torture  is  yet  another  reason 
to  be  proud  of  our  national  security  apparatus, 
which  has  blossomed  under  the  influence  of  its 
American  neighbours. 


The  world's  problems  are  best 
solved  through  catchy  slogans 


I  was  educated  the  proper  way:  I  learned  the 
truth  before  the  facts.  I  was  fortunate  enough 
to  discover  colourful,  hardcover  political 
bestsellers  with  snappy  titles  before  1  started 
reading  the  newspaper.  Thanks  to  these  texts, 
I  learned  that  the  news  is  mostly  lies  because 
corporations  own  it.  This  saved  me  a  lot  of  la- 
borious early-morning  reading,  and  I  used  the 
time  I  saved  to  join  my  conscientious  class- 
mates in  demonstrating  against  Bay  Street 
and  vandalizing  the  offices  of  unlikable  politi- 
cians. 

As  1  matured,  I  decided  to  channel  my  sub- 
versive instincts  into  effective  resistance.  I 
graduated  from  Michael  Moore  to  the  Socialist 
Worker  and  hand-stapled  zines,  and  I  joined 
the  Radical  Cheerleaders,  a  group  whose 
tactics  include  shouting  rhymes  at  protests 
and  reclaiming  sexist  iconography  (they 
wear  short  skirts  without  shaving  their  legs). 
Slogans  like  "No  borders,  no  states/We  just 
wanna  masturbate!"  and  "Hey  grrrl,  fuck  shit 
up/Revolution  and  nothing  but!"  articulated 
my  political  angst  and,  more  importantly,  ex- 
panded my  worldview.  I  learned  the  extent 
to  which  Canada  sucked  corporate  cock,  and 
that  global  free  trade  had  to  stop.  More  impor- 
tantly, I  learned  that  by  taking  to  the  street, 
corporations  would  be  beat.  These  were  in- 
valuable lessons. 

I  arrived  at  university  with  an  arsenal  of 
chants,  but  the  things  1  learned  in  class  and 


from  student  leaders  quickly  expanded  my 
repertoire.  I'm  really  good  at  this  whole  thing. 
Can  you  rhyme  "hegemony?"  I  can.  How  about 
this:  "We'll  roll  back  tuition  fees/End  corpo- 
rate hegemony."  Go  ahead,  try  me.  What  about 
"neo-colonialism?"  "The  true  meaning  of  Zi- 
onism/Is just  neo-colonialism."  Nobody  who 
heard  that  could  possibly  think  otherwise.  If 
you  walked  through  Givat  Ram  chanting  that 
slogan,  or  even  made  a  recording  and  drove 
around  blaring  it  from  your  car,  you  would 
turn  people's  ideologies  upside-down. 

The  thing  about  rhymes  is  that  they  really 
drive  the  point  home.  Using  them  is  a  highly 
subversive  tactic,  because  it  involves  appropri- 
ating corporate  brainwashing  techniques  (you 
know,  jingles)  and  using  them  to  un-brainwash 
the  masses.  If  you  want  to  beat-beat  back  the 
Tory  attack  or  stand  in  so-so-so-solidarity 
with  whomever,  you  have  to  get  your  message 
out  in  a  way  that  everyone  can  understand. 

The  act  of  creating  catchy  slogans  can  be 
seen  as  an  allegory  for  student  activism  itself. 
The  key  to  being  a  good  student  organizer,  on 
the  left  or  on  the  right,  is  to  make  knowledge 
work  for  you.  There's  nothing  you  can  learn 
that  can't  be  used  to  justify  what  you  already 
believe.  Likewise,  there's  no  word,  no  matter 
how  awkward-sounding  or  basically  meaning- 
less, that  can't  be  worked  into  a  snappy  cheer 
calling  for  the  end  of  capitalism,  the  end  of 
oppression  (all  oppression),  or  David  Naylor's 
head.  And  as  we  all  know,  the  best  way  to 
change  people's  minds  is  to  shout  at  them. 


•LETTERS- 


Equity  leader  should 
resign  in  light  of  privilege 
revelations 

It's  disgusting  that  Knave  Riveter,  leader  of  an 
equity  organization  on  campus,  has  been  abusing 
his  office  by  enjoying  privileges.  And  not  just 
any  privileges.  The  sweetest  privileges  of  all:  the 
privileges  of  elected  student  office! 

Amid  all  of  the  free  business  cards,  orientation 
t-shirts  and  computers  they  share  with,  like,  five 
other  people,  our  students  leaders  are  abusing 
their  power  like  there's  no  tomorrow!  Knave's 
offences  include  abusing  the  photocopier,  abusing 
the  colour  photocopier,  making  personal  calls 
on  the  university  line  (he  phones  his  mom  once 
a  week!),  and  letting  his  buddies  sleep  on  the 
couch. 

This  is  an  OUTRAGE! 

How  can  someone  claim  to  represent  the  six 
per  cent  of  us  that  vote  when  they  abuse  their 
office  in  this  way?  It's  just  not  right.  This  so-called 
"Equity  Leader"  should  never  forget  the  lesson  of 
Mother  Teresa — if  you  sacrifice  literally  every- 
thing for  one  just  cause,  your  death  will  likely  be 
overshadowed  by  the  demise  of  a  younger,  more 
attractive  humanitarian  whose  accomplished 
less  than  you.  Or  something.  I'm  actually  not  very 
familiar  with  Mother  Teresa's  work,  but  Princess 
Di  was  a  total  hottie. 

Regardless,  our  equity  leaders,  and  not  just  this 
particular  scofflaw,  should  do  everything  they 
can  to  make  sure  we  all  have  equal  access — or,  if 
that's  not  possible,  that  we  are  all  at  an  equal  level 
of  absolute  squalor. 

Fight  the  power! 
MANDY  HUDSON 


Seriously  guys,  do  you  realize 
how  sweet  privileges  are? 

Greetings  constituents, 

I've  taken  time  out  of  my  busy  schedule  representing 
you  to  respond  to  these  awful  accusations  that  have 
been  made  against  me. 

First  off,  I  would  like  to  clarify  something  from  the 
outlandish  pile  of  libel  printed  above.  It  makes  me 
sound  like  a  total  square,  instead  of  the  virile  playboy 
I've  become  since  my  "election."  I'm  enjoying  crazy 
privileges,  some  you  will  never  even  know  about. 

Yes,  what  1  am  doing  is  morally  "dubious"  and 
unquestionably  "illegal"  and  "Mugabesque."  But  what 
are  you  gonna  do  about  it?!  I'm  the  one  with  the  private 
army! 

And  seriously,  do  you  know  how  sweet  privileges 
are? 

Since  1  began  abusing  my  position,  things  have  only 
been  going  up-hill.  I've  been  drinking  nothing  but 
student-subsidized  champagne,  so  I'm  not  just  drunk  on 
power  anymore!  And  I  don't  have  to  bother  with  attend- 
ing class,  when  I've  secured  an  Accessibility  Services 
note-taker  to  go  for  me.  I've  made  my  complete  lack  of 
empathy  an  official  disability! 

How  do  1  sleep  at  night,  you  ask?  In  a  pile  of  student 
money  and  lusty  co-eds,  of  course.  It's  a  tangle  of  limbs 
and  skrilla.  It  gets  better  You  know  those  terrible  bands 
that  play  at  Frosh  Week?  I  choose  them  based  on  my 
iTunes  most-played.  You're  welcome,  Sloan — 1  just  love 
"Money  City  Maniacs."  Perhaps  a  little  too  much? 

And  while  you  pleebs  are  rocking  the  Proletariat 
Chariot,  me  and  David  Naylor  are  cruisin'  around  in  the 
opulence  of  his  private  amphibian  "Hippo  Bus."  Yes,  he 
has  one — Jesus  may  have  walked  on  water,  but  we  roll 
on  it. 

So  Mandy  Hudson,  as  much  as  1  respect  your  mo- 
ronic opinion  on  the  matter,  try  being  privileged  for  a 
change.  Trust  me,  it's  as  sweet  as  it  looks. 
KNAVE  RIVETER 
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U  OF  T  RESEARCHERS  FIND  DIRECT  LINK  BETWEEN 

CORRELATION  AND  CAUSATION 

"Textbooks  will  have  to  be  re-written— literally,"  says  researcher 


In  a  landmark  discovery,  U  of  T  researchers 
have  made  a  surprising  finding — one  that 
could  change  the  way  scientific  questions  are 
addressed. 

A  team  led  by  professor  Joseph  Yorgens- 
son  announced  the  finding  in  a  joint  press 
conference  last  Tuesday  at  McLennan  Physi- 
cal Laboratories.  The  Faculty  of  Statistics  and 
Department  of  Theoretical  Particle  Physics 
collaborated  on  the  project,  funded  by  the  Min- 
istry of  Complicated  Research. 

"Originally,  we  were  looking  at  the  effects  of 
bosons  on  quantum  fields.  But  as  we  were  in- 
putting our  findings,  a  strange  pattern  came  up 
in  the  data,"  said  Yorgensson.  "The  numbers 
matched  up  perfectly — using  our  dataset,  we 
found  that  correlation  implied  causation  one 
hundred  per  cent  of  the  time.  We  were  com- 


pletely shocked  to  find  this." 

The  finding  comes  as  a  complete  surprise  to 
the  scientific  community.  For  the  greater  part 
of  this  century,  mathematicians  have  looked 
to  this  principle  to  guide  their  analysis  of  data. 
Statistics  professors  have  been  sure  to  drill  into 
their  student's  heads  that  "correlation  does 
not  imply  causation."  The  phrase  was  even  ru- 
moured to  be  tattooed  on  Albert  Einstein's  left 
buttock. 

"It's  exciting  to  overturn  something  that  was 
once  seen  as  Bible  truth  in  the  scientific  world, 
but  it's  important  to  note  that  this  discovery 
has  huge  practical  implications,"  said  profes- 
sor Richard  Pearson,  head  of  the  Faculty  of  Sta- 
tistics. "Also,  it  makes  the  Bible  scientifically 
true." 

Scientists  will  have  to  review  several  discov- 
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eries  that  were  once  taken  for  granted.  The 
theory  of  evolution,  the  Big  Bang  hypothesis, 
Roe  V.  Wade,  and  colour  theory  will  all  have 
to  be  reworked  if  Yorgensson's  findings  are 
confirmed.  Tobacco  lobbyists  are  already  su- 
ing Yorgensson  for  linking  smoking  to  cancer, 
citing  the  unpublished  study.  In  a  separate  law- 
suit, science  is  being  sued  by  a  consortium  of 
cigarette  manufacturers  for  proving  that  can- 
cer exists. 

Although  budgets  are  already  severely  over- 
extended due  to  the  current  financial  crisis, 
the  Faculty  of  Statistics  is  now  forced  to  update 
their  teaching  resources  to  ensure  that  courses 
stay  current. 

"Text  books  will  have  to  be  re-written.  This 
poses  a  problem  as  we  don't  have  the  funds 
to  order  new  material.  I've  had  to  hire  several 


students  to  scratch  out  the  word  'not'  in  all  the 
stats  books  at  the  U  of  T  bookstore, "  said  Pear- 
son. "Our  Sharpie  budget  is  up  twelve  thou- 
sand percent!" 

It  is  hoped  these  new  findings  will  encourage 
further  revision  of  previously  established  the- 
ories and  scientific  ideas.  Already,  the  Frasier 
Institute  has  released  a  paper  claiming  that 
global  climate  change  is  in  fact  correlated  with 
the  number  of  hairs  on  the  prime  minister's 
dog,  not  burning  fossil  fuels  as  was  previously 
thought.  When  asked  if  oil  companies  funded 
the  research,  a  spokesperson  from  the  Frasier 
Institute  coughed,  scratched  their  nose,  and 
then  quietly  said,  "Umm. .  .no." 

"Yeah,  this  discovery  is  a  game-changer,  that 
is  for  sure.  I  just  correlated  that  I  am  equivalent 
in  power  to  Jesus  now,"  said  Yorgensson. 
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Figure  1 :  This  graph  shows  the  findings  of  Professor  Yorgensson's  research  team  mentioned  in  the  article  directly  above  it. 
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JONAS  BROTHERS  PLANNING  SECRET  QUEST 

TO  MIDDLE  EARTH 


Disney  stars  eager  to  put  a  ring  on  it. .  .and  keep  it  in  their  pants 


FRED  SAVAGE 
Washed-up  Child  Star 

Sources  inside  the  pop  music  industry  re- 
port the  Jonas  Brothers  are  planning  a  se- 
cret mission  to  Middle  Earth.  The  band,  at 
the  progressive  forefront  of  the  incestuous 
bubblegum-punk  genre,  refused  to  com- 
ment on  the  rumours  but  a  reticent  source 
identifying  himself  only  as  '"Gandalf"  told 
The  Varsity.  "They  seek  the  One  Ring..." 

Experts  speculate  that  the  source  could 
be  referring  to  a  ring  of  great  power,  lost 
for  many  generations,  that  grants  complete 
and  utter  chastity  to  anyone  who  wears  it, 
even  as  they  induce  an  almost  orgasmic 
euphoria  among  hoards  of  pre-teen  girls. 
The  One  Ring  is  also  said  to  magically  de- 
stroy parental  concern  that  pop  music  en- 
courages promiscuity  and  premature  sex- 
ual desire  in  their  children,  and  is  capable 
of  delaying  the  onset  of  male  pubescence 
indefinitely. 

"If  such  a  ring  existed,"  gushed  Disney 
president  and  CEO  Bob  Iger,  "we  could  ride 
these  dumb  kids  well  into  their  twenties. 
The  iaqade  of  purity  we  use  to  sell  this  crap 
to  parents  would  be  a  lot  easier  to  keep  up 
with  the  Forces  of  Darkness  on  our  side." 
It's  still  unclear  whether  Walt  Disney  Com- 
pany execs  recognize  that  their  organiza- 
tion already  has  a  mono|)oly  on  pure  evil. 

The  Jonas  Brothers  are  famous  for 
wearing  "purity  rings"  to  symbolize  their 
commitment  to  abstinence,  although  the 
power  of  these  rings  is  said  to  be  infini- 
tesimal next  to  the  power  of  the  One.  "The 


real  problem,"  said  Roy  E.  Disney,  "is  that  the 
rings  were  forged  in  murky  depths  of  Mickey 
Mouse's  proverbial  asshole... they're  pretty 
powerful  shit.  But  even  this  |)ower  fades  with 
age.  Basically,  the  moment  these  guys  start 
to  growj^r  on  tto||ayba|te. ...it's  all  finished. 
YoujmKT have  to  |Pf)HB«<f  another  tal- 
entle^ vessel  for  tp^tlaraPStme  ahoA^  sex 
to  little  girls.  It  can  get  pretty  exhausting:" 

Experts  from  the  elf  and  hobbit  commu- 
nities told  The  Varsity  that  the  removal  of 
the  rings  could  break  up  the  group.  "Their 
souls  have  become  interwoven  with  a  power 


of  great  evil.  Taking  them  off  might  even  al- 
low for  the  onset  of  natural  impulses."  When 
questioned  about  the  likelihood  of  such  an 
occurrence.  Iger  shuddered.  "Well  obviously 
we  don't  want  that  to  happen.  How  are  we 
to  keep  the  parents  happy  if  Joe.  Nick,  and 
the  ugly  one  get  hard-ons  every  time  they  hit 
the  stage'.'  We  have  every  hope  their  efforts 
in  Middle  Earth  will  successfully  extend  this 
enterprise  long  enough  for  the  Jonas  Broth- 
ers 4-D  experience  and  the  CGI  feature  we're 
working  on  to  teach  adults  not  to  swear." 
The  band  is  set  to  release  a  new  concept 


album  entitled  Appetite  for  Abstinence,  which 
will  include  the  highly  anticipated  singles 
"God  Not  Girls"  and  "Sex  Is  For  Sissies,"  both 
of  which  are  exjjected  to  be  performed  on 
their  current  tour  to  legions  of  hysterical 
seven-year-olds. 

If  the  Jonas  Brothers  are  successful  in 
their  rumoured  quest,  they  may  prove  the 
most  profitable  Disney  enterprise  in  years. 
"Do  you  have  any  idea  how  great  this  is?" 
said  Disney  chairman  John  E.  Pepper  Jr.  "Do 
you  think  kiddie  pop  stars  grow  on  fucking 
trees'? " 


CHASING  SIEGFRIED'S  DRAGON 

Seems  heroin  and  opera  aren't  so  different  after  all 


ROBERT  DOWNEY  JR. 

President,  Opium  and  Opera  Club  of  Canada 


What's  the  difference  between  a  heroin  ad- 
dict and  a  person  with  a  subscription  to  the 
Canadian  Opera  Company  (COC)?  Not  much. 

Mainstream  society  is  inclined  to  vilify  us- 
ers of  hard  drugs.  We  push  them  to  the  fringes 
of  societal  structures  or,  conversely,  round 
them  up  and  put  them  through  our  justice 
systems.  But  drug  users  comprise  an  unfairly- 
persecuted  group.  While  they  are  systemically 
targeted,  patrons  of  the  opera  are  let  off  the 
hook  completely  unscathed. 

At  first  glance,  the  connection  between  hero- 
in and  opera  may  not  be  so  obvious.  While  her- 
oin-addicts are  forced  outside  of  mainstream 
society  by  external  pressures,  opera-goers 
voluntarily  remove  themselves  out  of  a  sense 
of  elitism.  In  effect,  therefore,  both  groups  are 
similarly  disconnected  from  the  social  middle- 
ground. 

It's  been  stated  vituperatively  that  heroin 
has  a  vast  array  of  strong  effects,  including 
drowsiness,  confusion,  euphoria,  hallucina- 
tion, sexual  dysfunction,  constipation,  and 
dry  mouth.  1  contend  that  these  symptoms  are 
widespread  and  not  unique  to  the  heroin  user. 

When  profiling  the  average  subscription- 
holder  to  the  Canadian  Opera  Company  (es- 
pecially the  poor  souls  who  attend  weekday 


matinee  shows),  we  find  a  physically  weak  and 
slow-moving  person  prone  to  falling  asleep 
at  random  and  who  shows  evidence  of  bone 
deterioration  or  visual  impairment.  This  per- 
son is  probably  unable  to  reproduce,  and  may 
experience  a  gastrointestinal  problems  and  a 
clouding  of  judgment.  The  number  of  bottles 
of  water  at  the  Four  Seasons  Centre  for  the 
Performing  Arts  is  evidence  enough  that  dry 
mouth  is  a  condition  plaguing  opera-goers. 

Although  I'm  ashamed  to  admit  it,  I  have 
personally  experienced  some  of  the  shared  ef- 
fects of  heroin  and  opera:  drowsiness,  confu- 
sion, euphoria,  and  hallucinations.  Scary  as  it 
is,  there  have  been  times,  sitting  in  a  stiff  seat, 
neck  craned  at  an  awkward  angle,  that  I  have 
become  detached  from  the  opera  unfolding 
before  me  and  felt  an  uncontrollable  urge  to 
fall  asleep. 

Even  in  my  young  age,  I  have  felt  the  intense 
confusion  that  only  a  quartet  of  syncopated 
foreign  sopranos  can  cause.  The  effects  were 
devastating. 

Euphoria  is  a  long-term  effect  found  among 
more  hardened  opera-goers,  yet  I  can't  believe 
the  number  of  times  I  have  seen  opera  junk- 
ies leap  from  their  seats,  applauding  vigorous- 
ly with  wild  grins  on  their  faces,  as  the  final 
chords  of  a  production  reverberate  through 
the  auditorium. 

As  for  hallucinations,  surely  there  can  be  no 


other  means  of  explaining  the  mammoth  sets 
that  either  float  above  the  curtain  or  spin  off- 
stage of  their  own  volition.  Furthermore,  it  is 
only  within  the  confines  of  the  operatic  stage 
that  a  patron  can  witness  a  bloody  death  un- 
der brilliant  lights  as  the  victim  bemoans  her 
fate,  keeping  perfect  intonation. 

This  is  to  say  nothing  of  the  financial  stress- 
es on  both  the  heroin  and  opera  user.  In  the 
United  States,  for  example,  heroin  may  retail 
for  $172  per  gram,  with  most  users  burning 
through  a  third  of  that  sum  per  day.  Figuring 
that  a  typical  high  lasts  four  hours,  this  comes 
to  $14.33/hour.  Opera  users,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  spend  up  to  $231  for  a  single  seat. 
Figuring  that  an  average  opera  lasts  two  and  a 
half  hours,  this  comes  to  $92.40/hour.  The  gov- 
ernment has  obviously  noted  this  disparity, 
which  explains  the  many  expensive  subsidies 
handed  out  for  operatic  productions,  making 
up  one  fifth  of  the  required  funds  for  staging 
and  performing. 

Although  the  government  has  chosen  not 
to  subsidize  heroin  use,  we  must  rethink  the 
criminality  of  this  pastime.  Instead  of  sending 
these  users  into  prisons,  we  should  find  them 
seats  at  the  Canadian  Opera  Company's  many 
productions.  Thus  we  can  provide  them  a  with 
new  and  similarly  destructive  habit,  should 
they  decide  to  kick  their  old  one. 


last  weekend  at  a  fundraiser  for  the  Toronto 
Public  Library  .5)t  the  Four  Seasons.  Atwood, 
visibly  intoxicated  after  two  Jagerbombs 
and  a  freesia  jello  shot,  seemed  una%vare 
that  the  straps  of  her  kH)se-fitting  gown 
had  fallen  past  her  .shoulders,  exposing  her 
left  brea.st.  When  Atwood's  publicist  pulled 
up  her  straj),  Atwood  shrugged,  slurring 
to  author  Michael  Oncluatje.  "Yon  wanna 
know  the  r  : '  -son  they  call  me  the  F  ' 
ible  Worn, 
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OPIRG-Toronto  Annual  General  MeeUng 

MONDAY  APRIL  20th 
Bahen  Centre  Room  2155 
6pm-9pm 

Celebrating  an  inspiring  year  of  student  &  community 
activism,  OPIRG-Toronto  invites  you  to  participate  in 
our  Annual  General  Meeting.  Join  us  for  an  evening 
featuring  report  backs  from  staff,  volunteers  &  board 
members,  elections  for  the  2009-2010  Board  of 
Directors  &  a  review  of  our  audit. 

**Voting  is  open  only  to  OPIRG  Members. 

**To  run  for  the  2009-2010  Board  of  Directors, 
hand  deliver  a  Board  Nomination  Package  to  the 
OPIRG-Toronto  office  -  located  at  563  Spadina 
Crescent,  Room  101  between  11am-6pm  during  the 
Monday  April  6  to  Friday  April  10  nomination  period. 
Nomination  packages  can  be  obtained  by  emailing 
opirg.toronto@gmail.com. 

**Food  and  Refreshments  will  be  provided 

For  more  info,  please  email  opirg.toronto@gmail.com 
OR  call  416-978-7770 
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SUMMER 
JOBS 


COLLEGE  PRO  PAINTERS 

is  presently  looking  for  responsible  /  hard- 
working University  or  College 
students  for: 

Fuli-Tlme  Painting  Positions 
May  -  August 
No  experience  required, 
we  will  train  you  to  paint. 

Positions  available  in  your  area. 
If  interested  call  1-888-277-9787 
or  apply  online  at  www.collegepro.com 
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MAPLE  LEAFS  DISCOVERED  TO  HAVE 
WON  STANLEY  CUP  IN  1983 

Lost  trophy  found  in  old  locker,  hockey  analysts  puzzled 


JOHN  FERGUSON  JR. 

Disgruntled  MLSE  Ex-employee 

A  shocking  discovery  made  tiiis 
past  Monday  has  rocked  the  hock- 
ey world:  the  Toronto  Maple  Leafs' 
Stanley  Cup  drought  is  not  as  long 
as  previously  thought. 

While  cleaning  out  Darryl  Sittler's 
old  locker,  a  custodian  working  for 
Maple  Leaf  Sports  and  Entertain- 
ment discovered  a  rusted  trophy 
among  Whopper  wrappers  and 
balls  of  hockey  tape.  After  the  tro- 
phy was  cleaned  off,  it  was  found  to 
be  the  1983  Stanley  Cup,  much  to  the 
surprise  of  MLSE  top  brass.  Upon 
further  inspection,  it  was  found  to 
have  the  team's  roster  engraved  on 
it,  indicating  that  they  won  the  NHL 
Championship  that  year. 

"We  have  no  idea  how  it  got  there. 
Worse  yet,  we  have  no  idea  how  we 
won  the  damn  thing,"  said  GM  Brian 
Burke. 

Although  the  record  books  indi- 
cate that  the  New  York  Islanders 
won  the  cup  for  four  straight  years 
starting  in  1979,  it  is  possible  that 
they  are  mistaken.  NHL  officials  are 
currently  exploring  the  matter  to  de- 
termine if  the  Leafs'  claims  hold  up. 

"To  be  perfectly  honest,  I  don't 
think  anyone  was  paying  attention 
to  hockey  between  1979  and  1983. 
The  Islanders  are  the  lamest  dynas- 
ty in  hockey  ever.  When  the  Oilers 
took  over  in  1984,  now  there  was  a 
franchise!"  commented  NHL  official 
Kerry  Eraser. 

The  NHL  is  unsure  how  the  slip 


up  took  place,  but  is  eager  to  cor- 
rect the  problem.  The  Leafs'  Cup 
drought  will  be  reduced  to  16  years 
before  winning  in  1983  and  contin- 
ues at  a  tolerable  25  years  currently. 
Although  the  Islanders  legacy  is 
now  diminished,  a  recent  poll  of  lo- 
cal New  Yorkers  found  that  no  one 
cares. 

"The  '80s?  Fuck,  man — I  was  high 
on  coke  and  drunk  the  whole  time. 
I  didn't  even  realize  hockey  existed 
before  '84,  when  Gretzky  was  born. 
Damn,  those  Oilers  had  a  hell  of 
a  dynasty,"  said  local  steelworker 
Joey  Jojo. 

The  situation  becomes  compli- 
cated as  the  draft  pick  allocation 
for  the  1984  season  will  have  to  be 
revised.  This  means  that  all  seasons 
after  this  date  have  to  be  simulated 
using  EA  Sports  NHL  '09  to  deter- 
mine the  eventual  Stanley  Cup  win- 
ners. First  reports  indicate  that  the 
Quebec  Nordiques  put  together  a 
stunning  25-year  Cup  run  starting 
in  1984,  causing  Quebec  to  separate 
from  Canada  and  take  over  Green- 
land in  the  Ice  Cap  Wars  of  2059  un- 
der the  new  computer  model.  The 
Leafs  were  still  unable  to  win  after 
their  fluke  Cup  in  1983,  according  to 
a  top  EA  sports  researcher. 

"We  thought  it  was  a  joke  when 
they  [the  Maple  Leafs]  first  showed 
up  in  a  playoff  series  against  the  Fly- 
ers. Then,  after  they  won  it  in  five 
games,  we  began  to  suspect  that 
they  might  have  a  shot,"  said  Fraser. 

It  is  thought  that  shoddy  record 
keeping  is  to  blame  for  the  snafu. 


While  analyzing  league  records,  it 
was  found  that  Mike  Bossy  of  the 
Islanders  was  attributed  an  illogi- 
cal 3,405  goals  with  two  assists  that 
year.  Bookended  by  the  Montreal 
Canadiens  and  Edmonton  dynas- 
ties, it  is  possible  that  the  logbooks 
were  filled  in  after  the  season  ended 
and  the  assumption  was  made  that 
the  Islanders  won  their  fourth  cup. 

"Yeah,  we  figured  that's  how 
things  worked — they  went  in  fours, 
you  know?  We  didn't  really  have  time 
to  pay  attention  to  how  the  games 
turned  out  in  '83,  we  were  too  busy 
drinking  and  combing  our  mullets," 
said  NHL  statistician  Larry  Hunter. 

The  Montreal  Canadiens  have  ap- 
pealed to  the  NHL  to  allow  them  to 
have  the  1983  cup,  claiming  they 
were  bound  to  win  it  anyways,  just 
like  they  did  in  1993.  Recently  fired 
coach  Guy  Carbonneau  was  found 
rummaging  through  the  garbage 
bins  at  the  Bell  Centre,  but  refused 
to  comment. 

It  is  unclear  if  MLSE  is  going  to 
hold  a  belated  Cup  parade  in  honour 
of  the  newly  discovered  champion- 
ship. Also  unclear  is  how  this  dis- 
covery will  affect  day-to-day  opera- 
tions of  the  club. 

"I  honestly  couldn't  care  less  if  it 
turns  out  we  won  the  cup.  1  just  want 
this  season's  squad  to  do  their  best 
and  get  us  another  one.  Things  are 
definitely  going  according  to  plan: 
we're  looking  to  get  ninth  spot.  Out 
of  the  playoffs  and  a  crappy  draft 
pick,  it's  part  of  our  50-year  plan  to 
win  another  cup,"  said  Burke. 


FACULTY  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  AND  HEALTH 

COUNCIL  OF  ATHLETICS  AND  RECREATION 

ELECTION 

THURSDAXAPRIL  2 

VOTE  in  Athletic  Centre    Main  Lobby 
8:00  a.nn.tiil  8:00  p.m. 

ONE  Candidate  to  be  Bected 


AMANDA  CAPONE  (Woodsworth  College) 

I  am  a  1st  year  student  at  Woodsworth  College  hoping  to  study  criminology  and  history.  I  am  dedicated  varsity 
athlete  with  a  position  on  women's  rugby  yet  my  involvement  in  sports  continues  with  participation  and  con- 
tributions to  various  intramurals.  My  goals  are  to  continue  developing  the  athletic  realm  within  the  university 
community,  to  strengthen  intramurals  and  to  obtain  more  involvement  from  students.  Whether  played  competi- 
tively or  just  for  fun  I  believe  that  athletics  are  an  essential  part  of  the  university  tradition  and  it  is  my  goal  to 
keep  that  tradition  alive! 

JARED  GILLESPIE  (Trinity  College) 

As  university  students,  most  of  us  know  that  Athletics  and  Recreation  are  essential  to  help  us  escape  from  our 
everyday  academic  stresses.  By  comprehending  the  influence  sports  and  recreation  plays  in  our  lives,  I  feel 
confident  that  I  would  be  a  strong  addition  to  the  Council  for  Athletics  and  Recreation.  With  devotion  to  this 
position,  I  would  tailor  my  actions  on  the  Council  to  match  the  needs  and  wants  of  students,  helping  both 
Varsity  and  Intramural  athletes  receive  the  benefits.  This  is  your  opportunity  to  elect  a  dedicated  and  knowl- 
edgeable representative  so  don't  miss  out!  Vote  Jared  Gillespie 


Mike  Bossy  (above,  holding  cup)  may  be  forced  to  give  back  his  fourth 
Stanley  Cup  ring,  according  to  NHL  officials.  Sorry,  Bossy.  Gretzky  was  better, 
anyways. 


CLASSIFIEDS 


HELP  WANTED 


EGG  DONOR  NEEDED. 

Married  couple  seeking  kind  individual 
ages  20  -  32  years  of  age.  Attributes: 
Caucasian,  healthy  Compensation  for 
expenses  incurred.  Reply  to:  vaa5866@ 
gmaii.com 

ENGLISH  TUTOR  WANTED 

Grade  8  student  (14  yr.old  boy)  NEEDS 
help  with  reading.comprehension  and 
writing.  Wanted  :  English  Major  -  U  of  T 
student  or  grad  Hours :  4  hrs/week.  Sched- 
ule-negotiable: after  school,  evenings  and 
weekends.  Call  Davi- 416-921-0663 


SERVICES 


ESSAY  RESEARCH  AND  ASSISTANCE 

Any  subject  A  to  Z.  Highly  qualified 
graduates  will  help.  1  (888)  345-8295, 
customessay.com 

PROFESSIONAL  WRITER 
WITH  THREE  DEGREES 

Will  help  you  create  a  logical,  well 
structured  and  strongly  argued  essay. 
Proofreading  and  editing  also  offered. 
416  766-8330 


TUTORING 


MATH,  STATS,  AND  SCIENCE  TUTOR 
AVAILABLE 

Ail  first  and  second  year  courses,  includ- 
ing organic  chemistry  and  statistics.  Ask 
about  our  downtown  satellite  office. 
www.mostly-math.com  416-502-1717 

MCAT.  TOEFL.  lELTS,  GRE 
AND  GMAT  TUTORING 

No  minimum  hours  to  sign  up  for,  pay-as- 
you-go  system,  resources  supplied. 
www.mostly-math.com  416-502-1717 


EDITING 


PAPERS  WITHOUT  PANIC! 

Efficient,  professional  editor  with  aca- 
demic experience  and  student  rates. 
Call  (905)  864-1858x2,  1-877-872-4619x2 
or  email  amy@enabletc.com. 

PROFESSIONAL  EDITING 

Submit  well-argued,  clear  and  engag- 
ing papers  on  time.  Professional  editor 
and  writer,  MA,  History  (U  of  T).  Essays, 
theses,  reports.  Call  416.494.6029  or 
e-mail;  topgrade.editing@gmail.com 


A.D.D./AD.H.D.  SUCCESi 


ARE  YOU  A  STUDENT  WITH 
A.D.D/A.D.H.D? 

ONE  FOCUS  TOTAL  SUCCESS  coach- 
ing for  students  with  A.D.D.  provides 
you  with  powerful  techniques  to:  Raise 
your  CPA  with  less  study  time!  Become 
ORGANIZED!  Decrease  your  STRESS! 
Manage  your  TIME!  Gain  Control  of  your 
FUTURE!  Call  or  Email  Shanna  Tator 
NOW  (don't  procrastinate!)  and  book 
your  FREE  intro  call:  416-903-4553  Info@ 
OneFocusTotalSuccess.com  Students 
receiving  OSAP  may  be  eligible  for  bur- 
saries (BSWD) 


ACNE  TREATMENT 


STOP  ACNE.  VISIT  COVERED  BY  OHIP 

Treatment  provided  by  medical  doc- 
tors. There  IS  a  solution!  HealthWorks 
Medical  Centre  in  Yorkville.  24  Bel- 
lair  St,  3rd  Floor  @  Bay  Subway  stop. 
www.hworks.ca/yorkville  (416)  962-7546 


VARSITY  CLASSIFIEDS  cost  $12.00  for  twenty-five  words.  $0.25  for  each 
additional  word.  Rates  include  one  line  of  bold  type  for  the  ad  header. 
No  copy  changes  after  submission.  Submit  ads  by  email,  mail  or  phone. 

Ads  must  be  submitted  at  least  four  days  prior  to  publication. 
Varsity  Classifieds,  21  Sussex  Ave,  Suite  #306,  Toronto,  ON,  M5S 1J6. 
Call  416-946-7604  or  email  ads@thevarsity.ca. 
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DIVERSIONS 


The  Varsity 


DINOSAUR  COMICS  By  Ryan  North 


T-REX  HAVE  YOU 
HEARD  THE  NEWS 


White  Girl  1 :  Where  in  China  are  you  going? 
White  Girl  2:  Beijing,  Shanghai... 

White  Girl  1:  Maybe  you'll  meet  an  Asian  boy  and  fall  in  love! 
White  Girl  2:  Let's  be  real. 

—POL  345 


Guy:  First,  my  girlfriend  complains  about  having  menstrual 
cramps.  Then  it's  internal  organ  cramps,  then  a  brain  cramp.  Then 
writer's  cramp!  And  I'm  just,  like,  fuuuuccckk! " 

— The  Athletic  Centre 

Girl:  I've  been  studying  for  the  past  two  days. 
Guy:  Really?  You  look  so  well-rested! 

— St.  Gerge  Campus 

Girl:  People  really  shouldn't  do  drugs. 

Guy:  Yeah,  except  for  a  lot  of  prescription  drugs,  'cause  those  are 
awesome. 

— St.  George  Campus. 

Professor:  Pharmacy  is  not  a  field  where  we  speculate,  guess,  or 
think. 

— St.  George  Campus 

Girl  1:  Who  likes  ghosts? 
Girls:  Idol 

Girl  2:  Who  likes  getting  raped  by  ghosts?  People  in  the  1300s! 

— St.  George  Campus 


Sh3!'6  vOu;  own  "ovfeii 't-sfos'  on- 
'Overheard  on  Campus'  facebook  g 


ACTUALLY  NO  I   DIDN'T  BUT' I   SAID  I  DID 
BECAUSE  OF  APRIL  FOOLS'  DAY 

Man! 

Hey  T-Rex,  i  wanted  you  to 
know:  I  won  a  little  bit  of 
money  in  the  lottery  and  i 
want  to  share  it  with  you! 

Really?  This 
isn't  just  an 
Apr- 

April  Fools'!  •.^^^ 
Maaan!  — =^  ^ 


\ 


T-Rex,  do  you  want  to 
go  visit  the  chocolate 
factory?  \ 


this  is  a  total  reasonable  thinq  for 

us  to  do.      It   is   ENTIRELY  PLAUSIBLE 

Even  if  you  meant  it  as  a  joke, 
let's  just  do  it!    Let's  go  visit 
the  chocolate  factory! 


April 
Fools ' ! 


MAAAAAAN!  ! 


LATER : 


Attention, 
lexographers ! ! 

\ 


\ 


Instead  of 
April  Fools' 
Day,  we  ought 
to  call  it 
"Disappointment 
Wednesday" 


(Cj  2  009  Ryan  Month 


w<\>A/.  qwantz.  com 


Interested  in  loining  Canada's  lai^t  and  oldest  stud^ 
newspaper?  The  Kaisrty  is  looklngfor  first-year  Interns! 

Incomingflrjt  years  withiinterest  in  joumaysm  are  welcoflietoapplyto  the  VH 
EnthusiasticJBnandiijates  are  ided.  Please  sefl(laresuriie,(over  letter,  hear!  aridMI^ 
weiglit/liei^trneasureirientstoeditMiliKvani^ 

scenes.  Ihospwitli  experience  intheart  of  latte-iriakiiigldecorativeferiisariilh^ 
massage,  and  tantric  sex afeen[ouraged.Kriowledgeof[P^tyle arid  In [opyainnus. 


www.bloorcinema.com 


Text  'BLOOR'  to  226262. 


WEDNESDAY 


THORSMY 


HHDAY 


■4      Cmelranco  Youth  Program  presents 

'  ^  RUMBA 

S6/S5  Studenls/Seniors 
Winner  of  3  Academy  Awards 
Brad  Pitt  in  David  Fincher's 

THE  CURIOUS  CASE 
OF  BENJAMIN  BUHON 

3;45E3 
Academy  Award  Winner 
BesI  Actof  Sean  Penn/Origina!  Screenplay 
MILK 
7:00  «■ 

Academy  Award  Winner 
BesI  Actress  Kale  Winslel 

THE  READER 

9:30  «' 


2 

Sean  Penn,  James  Franco  &  Josh  Brolin 

in  GusVan  Sant's 

MILK 

4:15  Y 

Ginnilei  Goodwin,  Ben  Aflleck, 

Jennitef  Aniston,  Bradley  Cooper, 

Scarlett  Johansson,  Kevin  Connolly, 

Jennifer  Connelly  &  Drew  Barrymore 

HE'S  JUST  NOT  THAT 

INTO  YOU 

7:00  ♦< 

Academy  Award  Winner 

Best  Actor  Sean  Penn 

Original  Screenplay 

MIU 

9:30  f 

2  BEST  FILM  2008 

Toronto  Film  Critics  Associalion 
"Michelle  Williams  delivers  a 
sensationally  nuanced  performance " 
J.  Hoberman,  THE  VILLSGE  VOICE 
WENDY  AND  LUCY 
4:30  <* 

TORONTO  TIBET  FILM  FESTIVAL 

@  MIUREPA 

7:00  S 

@  THE  TIBETAN  BOOK 
OF  THE  DEAD 
PARTI:  A  WAY  OF  LIFE 

9:00 

www-Iorontotit3etflimfestival.ca 


TORONTO  TIBET  RLMnESnVM. 
@  THE  CUP  2:00  O 
@  KUNDUN  4:00  Q 
@  MAYNOOmERSSUFRR 
UKE  THiy  TBETS  CRY  FOB 
FflSDOM 
7:00 

0  S  A  viitti  fignan;  SaigM  1  Ho)  FMdl« 
©WHATimiUIIBOFUS 
9:30 

OSAwKhKilwigDotoa 


BEST  FiUI  2008 
Toronto  Rim  Crrtrcs  Association 
Micnelle  Williams 

WENDY  AND  LUCY 

4:45 


iff 

0  POLICE  STORY 


@  DRUNKEN  MASTER  2 

9  30  V 


Girmifef  Goodwin.  Ben  Afflectc 
&  Jenntfef  Aniston 
HE'S  JUST  NOT  THAT 
INTO  YOU 

4:15  * 

BEST  Run  2008: 
Toronto  Rim  Crrtrcs  Associalion 
Michelle  Williams 
WENDY  AND  LUCY 
7:00  * 

'Wonderfully  strange  and  fufl  of  feeling." 
A  0  Scott  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 

CORALINE 

8:45  Q 


"Simple  story,  beauttfully  told, 
Peter  Trayets.  ROLLING  STONE 
WENDY  AND  LUCY 
4:30  * 


© 


'  TRIAGE: 
DR.  JAMES  ORBINSKI'S 
HUMANITARIAN  DILEMMA 

7:00  «■ 
$10 

wwwdadaal.org 
Dr  James  Orbinski  will  speak 
lollowing  tbe  screening. 

"Rich  in  mood  and  character." 
Rick  Groen.  THE  GLOBE  AND  MAIL 

WENDY  AND  LUCY 

9:30  V 


BEST  FILM  CANNES  2008 

THE  CLASS 

4:15a 


IT'S  NOT  ME,  I  SWEAR! 

7:00  If 

BEST  RLM  CANNES  2008 
"Brilliant  and  touching  ' 
David  Denby,  THE  NEW  YORKER 
Laurence  Cantefs 
THE  CLASS 
9:15  S 


"Bristles  with  energy,  attitude  and 
imagination " 
Jason  Anderson,  EYE  WEEKLY 

IT'S  NOT  ME,  I  SWEAR! 

4:30  'yf 

Three  Part  Productions  and  MudTrotI 
Productions  present 
BRIAN 
7:00  $6 
Q&Aand  Cocktail  Party 
following  the  screening 

BEST  RLM  CANNES  2008 
"A  heady  delight  ' 
Ella  Taylor,  THE  VILLAGE  VOICE 
Laurent  Cantefs 
THE  CLASS 
9:30  S 


10  CORALINE 

1:30  E3 

BEST  HLfH  CANNES  2008 

THE  CLASS 

3:45  S 

CHE  PARTI:  THE  ARGENTINE 

6:30  W 

Benicio  Del  Toro  in  Steven  Soderbergh's 
CHE  PART  2:  GUERRILLA 
9:15  K 

©THE  SONG  REMAINS 
THE  SAME 

11:550 
$10  See  Ad  on  Page  4 
Tickets:  Bloofcinema.com 


4  A  Benicio  Del  Tore  In  Steven  Sodeitergfl's 
"  CHE  PARTI: THE  ARGENTINE 

1:00"? 

Benicio  Del  Toro  in  Steven  Soderttergli's 
CHE  PART  2:  GUERRILLA 

3:45  * 

©KABABAW  COMEDY  SHOW 

6:30 


o  'Ctie  kioks  dazzling  " 

'  Peler  Travers.  ROLUNG  STONE 

CHE  PART  1:  THE  ARGENTINE 

1:30  V 

Benkao  Del  Toro  in  Steven  Sodertergh  s 
,  CHE  PART  2:  GUERRILLA 
1  415  «■ 


@  THE  BROOD 

7.00  • 

©  LAST  NIGHT 


Benicio  Del  Toro  in  Steven  Sodertergh's 
CHE  PART  2:  GUERRILLA 
4:00  W 

"Superlabvely  crafted,  dramatically 
compelling " 
J  Hoberman,  THE  VILLAGE  VOICE 
Benicio  Del  Toro  in  Steven  Soderbergh's 
CHE  PARTI:  THE  ARGENTINE 
6:45  V 

B«nicio  Del  Tofo  in  Steven  Soderbergh's 
CHE  PART  2:  GUERRILLA 

9:20  * 


©■ 


Benicio  Del  Toro  in  Steven  Soderbergh's 
CHE  PARTI:  THE  ARGENTINE 

4:15  " 

TORONTO  PREMIERE 

I  DOWNSTREAM 

7:00  FREE 

Please  RSVP  your  name,  ptione  number, 
address  and  numtwr  of  tickets  requested  to 
chowoIc@pan,gc  ca  or  at  416-533-2710 
Panel  discussion:  Olivia  Ctww,  Jack  layion, 
and  special  guests 

"Consistently  engrossing." 
Uam  Lacey,  THE  GLOBE  AND  MAIL 

CHE  PART  2:  GUERRILU 

9:30  *f 


DOC  SOUP  presents 

©LIVING  IN  EMERGENCY: 
STORIES  OF  DOCTORS 
WITHOUT  BORDERS 

6:30  &  9:15 

Admission:  $12, 
A  limited  number  ot  advance  tickets 
aje  available  online  at 
www  hotdocs  ca,  or  at  the  door 
on  the  evening  of  tfie  screening 
(subject  tn  availability).  A  limited  number 
of  tree  tickets  are  available  to  students 
(with  proper  ID)  at  ttie  door  for  tbe 
9:15  pm  screening 
Director  Mark  Hopkins  will  be  In 
attendance  for  a  post-screening  Q&A 


WALTZ  WITH  BASHIR 

4:30  W 

^shuffling  o(  classic 
illure  influences." 
6L0BE  AND  MAIL 
'  tc^  IVIcOonald's 
■PWTYPOOL 
■  7:00 

writer  Tony  Burgess 
fAjoMring  the  screening. 


Stephen  McHatlie 
in  Bruce  McDonald's 

PONTYPOOL 

4:30 

"An  altogether  amazing  film  ' 
A  O.  Scott,  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 

WALTZ  WITH  BASHIR 


■■Deliciously  bersertc" 
Jason  Anderson,  EYE  WEBCLY 
Stephen  McHattie  in  Bruce  McOoitald's 
PONnPOOL 
1:30  f 

"Provocative,  hallucinatorv,  incendiary," 
Kennetn  Turan,  LA  TIMES 
WALTZ  WITH  BASHIR 

3:30  '#' 

I  OPENING  NIGHT  FILM 

;  CAMERA  OBSCURA 

.  9:15 
■;  S20 


;]£  DUCK  SOUP 

0 1 1  00  35MM  Print  FREE 


:  HOLY  LAND  HARDBAU 

I     :  ,  51 2,  S7  Se>ticrvSlu)e<iB 


Z  RICHARD  ROOGERS: 
E  THE  SWEETEST  SOUNDS 


S  VILLA  JASMM 

SI  2,  S7  SenwvSludertls 


I 


ZnUBAVEL 

8:30  $12,  $7  swiwrvStudwiB 


GOLD  DIGGERS  OF  1933 

1.1:00  35MM  Print.  S2 


FATHER'S  FOOTSTEPS 

3:30  37 

CYCLES 

6:00  $12,  $7senw..  •j-.  r, 

SHIVA  (7  DAYS) 

8:30  SI  2  S7 


21  RUN  FOR  YOUR  UFE 
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Preparation  Seminars  i 


*  Complete  30-Hour  Seminars 

•  Coavenient  Weekend  Schedule 

*  Proven  Test-TaUng  Strategies 

*  Experienced  Course  Instructors 

•  Compreliensive  Study  Materials 

•  Simulated  Practice  Exams 

•  Limited  Class  Siie 

*  Free  Repeat  Policy 

•  Personal  Tutoring  Available 

*  Thousands  of  Satisfled  Students 


OXFORD  SEMINARS 

416-924-3240 
1-800-269-6719 
www.oxfordseminars.ca 
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PAYFORWHATYOUDONTGET 

Under  FLAT  FEES,  all  new  full-time  Arts  &  Science  students  pay  for  five  courses  despite  their 
actual  course  load.Yay  or  nay?  The  Arts  &  Science  council  votes  today  at  3  p.m,  Simcoe  Hall. 


THE  NEAR-DEATH  EXPERIENCE 

UK  scientists  try  to  define  whether  there 
is  indeed  life  after  death 
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Budget  funds 
fall  short  of 
expectations 


HIGHLIGHTS 


780  million  inapitalfundingfbr 
Mrasbudufe  funding 

150  million 

one-time  cash  injection  for  mounting  operation 
expenses 

3S  million 

over  three  yeaR  for  medical  infrastructure  and 
creation  of  100  medical  school  spaces 

10  million 

to  expand  graduate  fellowships 

200 million 

from  Ontario's  Reaching  Higher  program 

90  million  dollars 

for  youth  and  student  summer  jobs 
(57  per  cent  inaease  from  last  year) 


TIM  LEGAULT 


Ontario  will  give  Ontario  colleges  and  universi- 
ties $780  million  in  capital  funding  over  the  next 
two  years,  the  province  announced  in  its  budget 
last  week.  The  money  will  pay  for  infrastructure 
costs,  including  updating  older  facilities  and 
building  new  ones. 

The  government  has  also  promised  a  one-time 
$150-million  cash  relief  injection  to  help  postsec- 
ondcuy  schools  cope  with  immediate  fincincied 
strains  resulting  from  the  recession. 

Despite  the  capital  funding,  U  of  T  still  faces 
significcmt  operational  expenses,  said  university 
spokesperson  Rob  Steiner  The  costs  include  sup- 
porting research,  and  updating  and  expanding 
campus  facilities. 

"[The  $780  million  commitment]  is  not  the  kind 
of  funding  that  helps  operate  the  university  any  bet- 
ter, but  it  gives  us  a  better  physical  plan  in  which 
to  do  it,"  said  Steiner  "We're  going  to  have  to  make 
sure  that  over  time  we  also  have  the  support  to  ac- 
tually operate  those  facilities  we're  building  now" 

Dave  Scrivener,  U  of  T  Students  Union  VP  ex- 
ternal, said  the  payouts  aren't  nearly  enough  to 
make  a  significant  difference.  "To  put  the  $150 
million  in  perspective:  the  Faculty  of  Arts  &  Sci- 
ence at  U  of  T  has  a  $48  million  deficit,  it  alone 
would  need  one-third  of  the  money  to  bring  it 
even,"  said  Scrivener.  "Spread  this  $150  million 
over  17  universities  and  24  colleges,  and  it's  far 
too  little  spread  over  a  large  area."  "The  current 
financial  situation  U  of  T  finds  itself  in  comes  out 
of  structural  problems,  where  public  universities 
are  forced  to  rely  on  the  stock  market  over  public 
investment,"  added  Srivener. 

The  2009  budget  has  also  committed  $35  mil- 
lion for  medical  infrastructure  and  will  create 
100  medical  school  spaces  across  the  province. 
Another  $10  million  will  be  used  to  expand  grad- 
uate fellowships. 

With  government  resources  stretched,  U  of  T  is 
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'Hukaro'  a  handmade  Washi  paper  sculpture  by  Marlon  Griffith,  preens  at  the  Justina  M.  Barnicke  Gallery's  new  exhibit  called  South-South: 
Interruption  and  Encounters,  Featuring  perspectives  on  post-colonial  experiences,  South-South  is  curated  by  Tejpal  Ajji  and  Jon  Soske. 
Jemalie  Hassan,  Hew  Locke,  and  renowned  dancehall  musician  Apache  Indian  are  among  the  artists  on  exhibition.  The  show  runs  until  May 
19.  For  more,  SEE  PAGE  9. 


LOW  MONEY,  MO'  PROBLEMS 


$1.3  billion  down  the  tubes 

Investment  losses  won't  prompt  policy  changes:  U  of  T 


Endowment  fund 


Pension 


DEREK  BRUNELLE 


The  University  of  Toronto's  aggressive 
investment  policies  have  come  under 
fire  after  its  $5.5-billion  endowment 
and  pension  fund  posted  a  30  per  cent 
shrinkage  for  2008. 

The  university  announced  a  $1.3-bil- 
lion  loss  on  its  assets  on  Tuesday — a 
29.5  per  cent  drop  in  pension  funds  and 
29.4  per  cent  in  endowments.  The  losses 
are  worse  than  the  average  18  per  cent 
decline  in  large  pension  funds,  reported 
the  Globe  and  Mail. 

U  of  T  Asset  Management  Corporation, 
an  independent  subsidiary  in  charge  of 
the  university's  assets,  says  that  it  ex- 
pects to  stick  with  current  risk  manage- 
ment practices. 

"A  major  change  in  strategy  right  now 
would  be  like  locking  the  barn  door  after 
the  horses  have  gone,"  said  U  of  T's  VP 
business  affairs  Catherine  Riggall.  "The 
University  is  a  very  long-term  investor 
and  we  expect  that  there  will  be  periods 
when  markets  are  down.  Over  the  five 
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OFF  A  CLIFF;  U  of  T  assets,  comprising  the  university's  peisions  and  endowment  funds,  are  down 
close  to  30  per  cent  this  year,  wiping  out  the  past  five  years'  growth.  These  year-end  values, 
taken  in  December,  show  the  extent  of  the  damage  done. 
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Who's  cashing  in? 

U  of  T  investment  director  is  Ontario's  best-paid  university  staffer 


news@thevarsity.ca 


2008  EARNINGS 


DYLAN  ROBERTSON 

Associate  News  Editor 

Ontario's  top-paid  university  em- 
ployee is  from  U  of  T,  and  he's  not  a 
professor. 

Jofin  Lyon  made  $557,474.36  in  sal- 
aries and  benefits  last  year,  as  man- 
aging director  of  private  markets  and 
co-chief  investment  officer  at  the  U  of 
T  Asset  Management  Corporation. 

Lyon  has  come  under  fire  for  his 
high  pay  after  UTAM-managed  invest- 
ments lost  $1.3  billion  in  2008,  where 
pension  and  endowment  funds  lost  a 
third  of  their  value.  Endowments  are 
used  to  fund  scholarships,  grants, 
and  bursaries. 

"UTAM  compensation  levels  are 
set  in  relation  to  investment  industry 
standards,  since  that  is  where  our 
staff  are  drawn  from,"  wrote  Lyon  in 
an  email  to  The  Varsity.  "My  compen- 
sation in  2008  reflected  performance 
results  for  2007  and  prior  years, 
when  UTAM  outperformed.  My  2009 
compensation  will  reflect  the  2008 
results." 

Lyon  also  noted  that  he  received 
extra  compensation  last  year  for  his 
additional  role  as  interim  CEO. 

Lyon's  earnings  are  followed  by  five 
presidents:  McMaster,  Waterloo,  York, 
Guelph,  and  U  of  T's  David  Naylor. 

The  information  was  released 
March  31  as  part  of  the  Public  Sector 
Salary  Disclosure  Act  of  1996,  under 
which  the  salary  and  tax  benefits  of 
all  Ontario  university  employees  up- 
wards of  $100,000  must  be  disclosed 
and  published  for  the  public. 

Last  year,  Naylor  and  then-vice- 
provost  Cheryl  Misak  encouraged  U 
of  T  staff  to  lower  their  Scilaries  and 
expenses. 

Online  analysts  have  been  noting 
which  university  administrators  are 
taking  voluntary  pay  cuts.  They've 
also  noted  that  admins  in  Alberta 
make  more  than  their  Ontario  coun- 
terparts, and  that  professors  in  busi- 
ness and  medical  fields  dominate  the 
pay  scale. 


Provincial 
Ranking 

UofT 
Ranking 

NAME 

POSITION 

TOTAL  INCOME&BENEFITS 

INCREASE  FROM  2007 

1 

1 

John  Lyon 

Managing  Director,  Investment  Strategy 

$557,474.36 

$84,120.80 

6 

2 

David  Naylor 

President,  University  of  Toronto 

$430,048.80 

$367.20 

12 

3 

Nadeem  Shabbar 

Chief  Real  Estate  Officer 

$405,514.14 

N/A 

16 

4 

Aled  Edwards 

CEO,  Structural  Genomics  Consortium  &  Prof,  Dept.  of  Medical  Research 

$391,78194 

$141,215.34 

18 

5 

Catharine  Isobel  Whiteside   Professor,  Medicine/Dean,  Faculty  of  Medicine 

$388,137.78 

$12,730.98  ^ 

19 

6 

Cristina  Amon 

Professor/Dean,  Applied  Science  &  Engineering 

$384,688.66 

$12,565.54 

20 

7 

Roger  Martin 

Dean,  Rotman  School  of  Management 

$383,118.36 

$11,584.98 

24 

8 

Thomas  McCurdy 

Professor,  Finance  &  Director/Chair,  Finance  Lab 

$369,520.12 

$37,274.04 

25 

John  Hull 

Professor,  Finance 

$364,335.31 

$36,424.99 

26 

10 

Glen  Whyte 

Professor,  Organizational  Behaviour 
2007  EARNINGS 

$363,290.16 

$16,363.52 

UofT 

NAME 

POSITION 

TOTALINCOME&  BENEFITS 

1 

Felix  Chee 

President/Chief  Executive  Officer,  UTAM 

$562,163.76 

2 

John  Lyon 

Managing  Director,  Investment  Strategy 

$473,353.56 

3 

Oavid  Naylor 

President,  University  of  Toronto 

$429,681.60 

4 

Vivek  Goel 

Vice  President/Provost 

$423,654.24 

5 

Catharine  Isobel  Whiteside 

Professor,  Medicine/Dean,  Faculty  of  Medicine 

$375,406.80 

6 

Cristina  Amon 

Professor/Dean,  Applied  Science  &  Engineering 

$372,123.12 

7 

Roger  Martin 

Dean,  Rotman  School  of  Management 

$371,533.38 

8 

Glen  Whyte 

Professor,  Organizational  Behaviour 

$346,926.64 

9 

Judith  Wolfson 

Vice  President,  University  Relations 

$344,158.32 

10 

Thomas  McCurdy 

Professor,  Finance/Director,  Finance  Lab/Chair 

$332,246.08 

FESTIVAL  OF  COLOUR 


Students  celebrate  the  Hindu  festival  of  Holi  Thursday  night  by  marking  each  other  with  dyed  powder.  Though  the  actual  date  of  Holi  was  11  March,  scheduling  problems  delayed  the  Hindu 
Students  Council's  event,  to  the  point  that  it  ainnost  coincided  with  another  Hindu  festival,  Ram  Navmi.  The  HSC  celebration  featured  free  food,  performances  by  South  Asian  dance  groups,  and 
an  open  dance  floor  with  beats  pumping  until  10:30  p.m. 
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Diabetes  research  retracted 

The  University  of  Calgary  is  investi- 
gating the  retraction  of  a  2000  joint 
study  where  U  of  C  and  Korean  scien- 
tists reported  successfully  reversing 
Type  1  diabetes  with  gene  therapy. 

In  a  Novemljer  2000  news  release, 
the  researchers  said  they  created 
a  genetically  engineered  virus  that 
transported  a  glucose-regulating 
gene  in  diabetic  rodents. 

Three  Korean  scientists  who 
worked  on  the  project  published  a 
retraction  of  the  study  in  the  science 
journal  Nature  last  Thursday,  saying 
that  they  could  not  reproduce  the  re- 
sults of  the  gene  therapy  experiment. 

One  of  the  authors  of  the  2000  re- 
port died  in  2006.  The  final  researcher 
refused  to  sign  the  retraction,  main- 
taining that  the  results  are  still  valid. 

Retractions  of  findings  come  rarely, 
and  U  of  C  officials  said  they  will  take 
the  matter  seriously. 
— YEAMROTTADDESE 


large  compared  to  the  damage  done 
to  the  school. 

UBC  initially  argued  that  the  fines 
were  completely  legitimate,  but  later 
recanted  the  statement,  admitting 
that  they  were  against  the  law. 
— tVIARYAM  MUSHARAF  SHAH 


San  Diego  leads  on  28,000 


UBC  forced  to  return  paddng  fines 

UBC  has  been  unlawfully  imposing 
parking  fines  since  1990,  a  Supreme 
Court  ruling  has  declared.  As  the 
fines  were  not  legislated  under  pro- 
vincial law,  UBC  has  to  give  back  some 
$4  million.  The  ruling  comes  after  an 
accountant  filed  a  class-action  lawsuit 
against  UBC  in  2006. 

Supreme  Court  Justice  Richard 
Goepel  conceded  that  UBC  had  the 
right  to  tow  away  vehicles  in  exchange 
for  reimbursement.  He  also  said  that 
the  fines  were  disproportionately 
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looking  at  increasing  tuition.  Steiner 
said  an  increase  would  likely  be  in 
the  single  digits,  and  that  a  signifi- 
cant amount  of  the  revenue  from  a 
tuition  increase  would  go  back  into 
student  aid. 

The  budget  has  been  criticized  for 
failing  to  address  student  debt  and  fi- 
nancial assistance. 

"This  is  by  far  the  greatest  down  fall 
of  the  budget;  that  there  are  no  tangi- 
ble benefits  to  helping  students  finan- 
cially," said  Scrivener.  "It's  all  focused 
towards  institutions." 

"Ontario  students  have  the  fastest 
rising  tuition  fees,  rising  ancillary 
fees  and  are  facing  major  enrollment 
pressures.  We'll  need  a  balance  of 
institutional  funding  and  grants,  as 
well  as  grants  and  tuition  relief  go- 
ing directly  to  students,  to  effectively 
weather  the  recession." 


Last  week,  28,000  hopefuls  received 
acceptance  e-mails  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  San  Diego — only 
to  get  a  rejection  and  apology  hours 
later. 

A  database  snafu  is  belipved  to  be 
the  cause,  according  to  the  admis- 
sions director. 

This  error  is  by  far  the  largest  in 
the  string  of  false  acceptances  to  uni- 
versity hopefuls.  The  message  also 
included  information  about  orienta- 
tion day.  One  mother,  who  made  hotel 
arrangements  so  she  could  attend  an 
orientation  day  tour,  was  left  disap- 
pointed. 
— THUYTRUONG 

U  Lethbricige  students  face  racism 
investigation 

At  least  four  students  face  suspen- 
sion or  expulsion  from  the  University 
of  Lethbridge  for  allegedly  racist  in- 
cidents last  weekend.  The  incidents 
took  place  during  a  symposium  on 
revitalizing  Alberta's  indigenous 
languages,  attended  by  First  Nations 
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year  period  2003-2007  the  com- 
pound average  result  was  11.5  per 
cent — well  above  our  target  re- 
turn of  4  per  cent  plus  inflation." 

"Unfortunately,  the  severity  of 
the  one-year  results  completely 
eliminated  the  strong  out-perfor- 
mance that  had  been  achieved 
over  the  previous  five  years,"  said 
a  communication  from  the  univer- 
sity. 

This  isn't  the  first  time  U  of  T's 
stocks  have  taken  a  hit  since  UTAM 
was  established  in  2000,  bringing 
in  a  similar  investment  model  to 
major  U.S.  schools  like  Princeton 
and  Harvard.  In  2002,  the  assets 
plunged  by  $320  million.  At  the 
time,-  UTAM  cited  the  downtown 
in  global  equity  markets. 

"The  UTAM  board  has  discussed 
the  various  views  on  the  benefits 


teachers,  students,  and  elders.  On 
one  occasion,  two  students  tossed 
coins  into  the  crowd  from  a  balcony 
overlooking  the  atrium.  In  separate 
incident,  young  men  audibly  mim- 
icked participants'  chanting. 

Security  cameras  caught  the  stu- 
dents involved,  who  are  currently 
under  investigation  by  the  univer- 
sity. Police  are  not  involved. 
—NATALIE  SEQUEIRA 

Student  assaulted  in  Queen's  rez 

A  Queen's  University  student  was  ar- 
rested March  29  under  suspicion  of 
sexually  assaulting  a  female  student 
in  residence.  The  alleged  assault 
took  place  at  Victoria  Hall,  Queens' 
largest  residence,  and  home  to  850 
students.  A  man  between  18  and  21 
tried  several  residents'  locked  doors 
before  entering  an  unlocked  room 
and  assaulting  the  student. 

The  victim  did  not  suffer  any  life- 
threatening  injuries. 

Two  years  ago,  the  Kingston  Po- 
lice publicly  asked  students  to  be 
more  vigilant  against  sexual  as- 
sault. Police  also  admitted  there 
are  likely  dozens  of  cases  in  Kings- 
ton that  go  unreported  annually. 

Security  is  being  heightened  at 
all  Queen's  residences.  The  cam- 
pus police  issued  a  statement 
warning  students  to  keep  their 
doors  locked  at  all  times,  and  to 
be  guarded  against  letting  non- 
residents into  the  building. 

—LIZ  KAGEOAN 


and  downsides  of  currency  hedg- 
ing and  has  recently  moved  back 
to  a  50-per-cent  hedged  policy," 
Riggall  said.  Though  this  repre- 
sents a  return  to  slightly  more 
conservative  investment  policies, 
she  said  it  is  likely  that  previous 
positions  will  return  as  risk  be- 
comes more  manageable. 

Endowment  payouts,  previ- 
ously expected  to  contribute  $62 
million  next  year  to  scholarships, 
aid,  bursaries,  and  endowed 
programs,  have  already  been 
slashed.  Commenting  on  whether 
the  endowment  losses  would  have 
a  major  effect  on  students,  Riggall 
said,  "Income  from  the  endow- 
ment is  a  very  small  percentage  of 
the  total  revenue  of  the  university. 
The  commitments  to  access  and 
student  aid  remain  in  place  and 
will  be  met." 
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Attention  F/T  Undergrads  at  St.  George 

Notice  of  Referendum: 

April  7,  8**^  (9am-7pm) 

University  of  Toronto  Community  Radio  (ClUT  89.5 
FM)  Is  seeking  consent  from  its  student  members  for 
an  increase  to  the  Radio  fee  paid  by  Full-Time 
undergraduate  students  enrolled  at  St.  George. 

The  existing  fee,  established  in  1986  at  $2.50  per 
academic  session,  has  not  changed  in  23  years!  We 
are  moving  to  Hart  House  in  the  summer  of  2009. 

We  are  seeking  an  increase  of  $1.25  per  academic 
session  to  establish  an  accessible  presence  in  Hart 
House  for  students,  and  further  our  outreach  to 
students  and  their  continued  participation  in  our 
programming. 

If  the  increase  is  approved,  the  total  Radio  fee 
would  be  $3.75  per  academic  session  beginning 
in  the  fall  of  2009. 


www.ciut.fm 


Two  Ballot  Box  Locations: 

Sid  Smith  Lobby,  Hart  House  (adjacent  the  Hub) 

Plus  an  advance  voting  opportunity: 

April  3, 10am  -  4pm  91  St.  George  2"^  Floor. 
(CIUT  Building  across  from  Robarts) 

Please  bring  your  student  ID  when  you  come  to 
cast  your  ballot. 

Any  questions  contact  416  978-0909  ext  203 
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Faux  news  at  it  again 

FOX  is  what  it  is — despicable — but  could  we  at  least  stop  calling  it  "news"  / 


AHMED  MAHMOUD 

Varsity  Staff  ^ 


A  couple  of  days  after  four  Canadian  soldiers 
lost  their  lives  in  the  American-led  war  in  Af- 
ghanistan, Lt.-Gen.  Andrew  Leslie,  chief  of 
land  staff,  issued  a  statement  that  the  Canadi- 
an military  "will  have  to  explore  the  possibility 
of  taking  a  short  operational  break." 

When  Greg  Gutfeld,  host  of  an  inconspicu- 
ous FOX  TV  show  called  Red  Eye,  heard  the 
news,  he  couldn't  refrain  from  a  few  potshots. 
In  a  display  of  uniquely  American  obnoxious- 
ness  and  willful  ignorance,  Mr.  Gutfeld,  along 
with  a  crew  of  imbeciles  including  Doug  Ben- 
son (a  comedian  whose  gags  are  about  as 
funny  as  a  dentist's  drill)  took  aim  at  Canada's 
military.  They  succeeded  in  exposing  the 
moral  deficiency  of  FOX  News'  personnel  (as 
if  this  were  a  surprise).  "Isn't  this  the  perfect 
time  to  invade  this  ridiculous  country?"  asked 
Gutfeld  sarcastically.  Benson  responded,  "1 
didn't  even  know  Canada  was  in  the  war."  You 
thought  wrong,  wise  guy.  The  hopeless  mis- 
sion in  Afghanistan  has  cost  the  lives  of  117 


brave  soldiers. 

While  the  pair  have  since  apologized — not 
that  an  apology  means  anything  from  people 
whose  jobs  hinge  upon  their  reputation — the 
incident  has  brought  into  question,  yet  again, 
the  credibility  of  FOX  News.  You'd  be  hard- 
pressed  to  find  a  more  despicable  media  net- 
work than  FOX.  Guided  by  partisanship  and 
sickeningly  right  wing,  FOX  has  earned  its  ig- 
nominious distinction  as  the  laughing  stock  of 
the  corporate  media.  All  thanks  to  media  mo- 
gul Rupert  Murdoch,  who  profits  from  FOX's 
blatant  agenda. 

News  anchors  have  developed  a  technique 
of  baiting  their  "liberal"  guests  with  questions 
such  as,  "Do  you  love  this  country?"  Of  course, 
any  conservative  point  of  view  is  equated  with 
American  patriotism.  They  consistently  make 
childish,  inflammatory  remarks  about  Demo- 
crats such  as  "North  Korea  loves  John  Kerry" 
or  "Obama  sits  on  a  board  with  a  terrorist" 
(Bill  Ayers).  When  cornered,  they  try  to  weasel 
their  way  out  through  ambiguous  expressions 
like  "Some  people  say. . ."  or  a  "Everyone  know 
that. . ."  It's  usually  unclear  who  "everyone"  is 


and  whether  they're  reliable,  but  FOX  person- 
nel have  no  problem  making  reference  to  an 
imaginary  majority. 

Consider  that  just  before  Bush's  term  ex- 
pired, FOX  was  all  for  the  tentative  $700  billion 
bailout  package.  Right  after  Obama  took  office 
and  drew  up  a  comprehensive  plan,  the  bail- 
out became  a  sign  of  socialism — odd,  consid- 
ering that  bailing  out  private  corporations  is 
anything  but  socialist.  Obama  was,  of  course, 
responsible  for  wrecking  the  economy.  Back 
in  1993,  when  Bill  Clinton  launched  an  attack 
on  Somalia,  FOX  guests  vilified  Clinton  for  be- 
ing hostile.  Eight  years  later,  they  accused  him 
of  not  having  done  enough  to  fight  terrorism. 
That  feeble  attack  on  Clinton  was  one  of  many 
character  assassinations  carried  out  by  FOX 
in  a  manner  unbecoming  of  a  news  channel 
whose  motto  is  "Fair  and  Balanced." 

In  the  realm  of  foreign  policy,  FOX  has 
reached  a  new  low  in  news  reporting.  Their 
modus  operandi,  according  to  internal  mem- 
os leaked  by  Media  Matters  for  America,  has 
become  to  toe  the  neoconservative  line  as 
though  it  were  an  adjunct  of  the  Republican 


Party.  Consider  their  attitude  towards  the  Iraq 
war  (which  Rupert  Murdoch  admitted  to  mis- 
leading the  public  about).  FOX,  like  the  Repub- 
licans, wanted  Americans  to  think  that  their 
troops  were  out  there,  killing  a  lot  of  terrorists, 
and  winning  the  war  on  terror.  If  you  happened 
to  disagree,  as  actress  Janeane  Garofalo  did, 
then  you  hated  America  and  "Saddam  must 
be  in  love  with  you,"  according  to  FOX  and 
Friends'  Brian  Kilmeade. 

It  shouldn't  be  surprising  that  FOX  News  au- 
diences are  four  times  more  likely  to  believe 
that  the  U.S.  has  found  links  between  Iraq  and 
Al  Qaeda,  and  three  times  more  likely  to  believe 
that  WMDs  were  actually  found  in  Iraq.  This  is 
particularly  frightening  considering  that  FOX 
News  is  actually  one  of  the  most  popular  chan- 
nels in  the  United  States,  holding  eight  of  the  10 
most-watched  nightly  cable  news  shows  with 
its  O'Reilly  Factor  and  Hannity  &  Colmes  com- 
ing in  first  and  second,  respectively.  I  would 
argue  that  FOX  be  reprimanded  for  spreading 
lies  and  misinformation,  but  it's  a  lost  cause. 
Corporate  media  is  big  business,  after  all,  so 
we  better  get  used  to  it. 


Zionism  is  not  racism 

To  cry  colonialism  is  to  ignore  the  reality  of  Jewish  oppression 


J^jARUM^ 

I  always  believed  that  the  right  of  Jew- 
ish national  self-determination  was 
synonymous  with  peace.  But  now  I 
hear  it  equated  with  racism  and  even 
Nazism.  When  did  Zionism  become  a 
dirty  word? 

The  image  of  colonialism  or  impe- 
rieJism  that  many  wrongly  associate 
with  the  Zionist  movement  ignores 
the  reality  of  Jewish  oppression  and 
the  origins  of  this  misunderstood 
movement.  Jewish  settlers  who  im- 
migrated to  Palestine  in  the  19th  cen- 
tury were  reacting  against  increas- 
ingly violent  anti-Semitism  in  Eastern 
Europe.  Both  Arabs  and  Jews  were 
and  still  are  victims  of  oppression 
and  racism,  but  it  was  not  a  racist  or 
oppressive  impulse  that  caused  early 
Jewish  settlers  to  buy  up  Palestinian 
land.  And  it  was  certainly  not  a  desire 
for  colonial  power  that  resulted  in  the 
creation  of  the  State  of  Israel. 

Critics  of  Zionism  believe  that  the 
Jewish  state  was  born  out  of  guilt 
over  the  Holocaust,  and  that  the  Pcil- 
estinians  shouldn't  have  to  pay  for 
the  Nazis'  crimes.  Among  this  argu- 
ment's many  faults  is  the  disregard 
for  Arab  complicity  in  and  support  for 
the  Holocaust.  As  European  hostility 


towards  Jews  increased  in  the  early 
20th  century,  countries  around  the 
world  closed  their  doors  to  Jews  try- 
ing to  escape  persecution.  Palestine 
was  no  exception.  Haj  Amin  al-Hus- 
seini,  the  Palestinian  leader  during 
the  Holocaust,  even  shared  Hitler's 
zeal  for  ridding  the  world  of  Jews.  He 
instructed  his  followers  to  "slaughter 
Jews  wherever  you  find  them."  He 
also  recorded  in  his  diary  that  the  Ar- 
abs were  "prepared  to  cooperate  with 
Germany  with  all  their  hearts." 

Critics  of  Israel  argue  that  Palestin- 
ian violence  towards  Israel  is  a  result 
of  Israeli  oppression  of  the  Palestin- 
ians. This  is  partly  true,  but  ignores  an 
anti-Semitic  attitude  that  is  symptom- 
atic of  a  historic  anti-Semitism  within 
the  Arab  world.  This  is  not  to  deny  an 
anti-Arab  sentiment  amongst  Jewish 
settlers;  undoubtedly  it  exists.  But  to 
ignore  the  history  of  Arab  oppression 
of  the  Jews  feeds  into  the  myth  that 
the  Palestinians  have  always  been  in- 
nocent bystanders. 

While  the  creation  of  Israel  was 
not  simply  a  land  grab  or  an  attempt 
to  stifle  the  Arab  population  of  Pales- 
tine, it  is  not  hard  to  see  why  Israel's 
establishment  angered  so  many  in 
the  Arab  world.  Just  as  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Jews  were  forced  out  of 


their  Arab  homelands,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Palestinians  were  dis- 
placed by  the  creation  of  Israel.  But 
Arab  expulsion  was  never  the  goal  of 
establishing  a  Jewish  state.  In  fact,  it 
could  have  been  easily  avoided. 

In  1947,  the  UN  came  up  with  a  par- 
tition plan  that  granted  both  Arabs 
and  Jews  in  Palestine  their  own  state. 
This  plan,  accepted  by  the  Jews,  was 
rejected  by  the  Palestinian  leader- 
ship. From  1937  to  1947  to  2000,  this 
has  been  an  ongoing  pattern. 

Zionism  is  fully  compatible  with 
the  establishment  of  a  Palestinian 
state,  and  is  just  as  legitimate  as  the 
Palestinian  liberation  movement. 
But  one  way  to  ensure  further  hatred 
and  violence  is  the  continual  equa- 
tion of  Zionism  with  racism.  Zionism 
is  a  response  to  the  world's  historic 
complicity  in  oppressing  or  allowing 
others  to  oppress  the  Jews.  Given  the 
history  of  violence  towards  Jews,  a 
history  that  extends  much  further 
back  than  1939,  it  is  not  hard  to  un- 
derstand why  Jews  felt  the  need  to 
create  a  safe  haven  in  a  world  that  has 
systematically  denied  them  the  most 
basic  human  rights.  Any  criticism  of 
the  founding  of  the  State  of  Israel  has 
to  take  into  account  this  undeniable 
feature  of  Jewish  history  and  identity. 


Open  Letter  to  Naylor  from 
The  Varsity's  Allison  Martell 


On  April  2,  Alison  Martell,  The 
Varsity's  director  of  recruitment  and 
training,  received  an  award  recog- 
nizing her  efforts  to  improve  the 
student  experience.  Painfully  aware 
of  the  award's  ironic  tone  in  light 
of  the  Flat  Fees  proposal,  Martell 
handed  the  following  letter  to  David 
Naylor  when  they  shook  hands  at 
the  ceremony. 

Dear  President  Naylor, 
I  come  here  today  with  a  heavy 
heart.  I  am  honoured  to  be  receiv- 
ing this  award,  and  pleased  that 
you  are  supporting  initiatives  to 
improve  the  student  experience. 
But  your  flat  fee  scheme  will  funda- 
mentally undermine  the  work  that 
we  are  all  recognizing  today,  and  I 
cannot  accept  this  award  without 
speaking  out. 

I  have  been  involved  with  The 
Varsity  since  first  year.  The  student 
press  is  my  foundation,  an  institu- 
tion that  I  love,  but  not  immune 
to  criticism.  1  have  always  been 
concerned  that  the  paper  is  too 
insular  and  elitist,  that  we  do  not 
reflect  the  diversity  of  U  of  T's  stu- 
dent body.  At  the  end  of  last  year,  I 
proposed  a  new  masthead  position 
to  address  these  issues:  the  direc- 


tor of  recruitment  and  training. 

I  built  a  system  for  recruitment, 
so  that  anyone  who  e-mailed  us 
could  have  a  chance  to  contribute. 
I  organized  training  workshops 
and  public  events,  and  mentored 
students  one-on-one  through  their 
first  assignments.  The  number  of 
new  contributors  has  increased  by 
orders  of  magnitude.  I  see  this  as 
the  beginning  of  a  long  process, 
but  presumably  this  award  recog- 
nizes some  progress  made. 

This  relates  to  flat  fees  in  two 
ways.  The  first  is  that  1  would 
never  have  pursued  this  project 
under  flat  fees.  I  took  three  courses 
this  year  so  that  I  could  work  at 
The  Varsity,  keep  up  my  marks, 
and  coordinate  the  G8  Research 
Group's  compliance  reports,  a 
nearly  full-time  pursuit  that  allows 
100  other  students  to  participate 
in  original  research.  None  of  my 
positions  come  with  a  salary,  and 
I  could  not  have  justified  paying 
full-time  fees. 

The  second,  and  more  impor- 
tant, is  that  my  work  at  The  Varsity 
will  be  undermined  by  this  initia- 
tive. Our  paper  is  run  by  editors 
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Honeymoon  in  Washington  D.C. 

Months  later,  the  city  is  still  riding  an  Obama  high  writes  BARBARA  KOWALSKI 


While  most  of  the  world  has  re- 
turned to  normal  following  Ba- 
rack  Obama's  historic  victory,  little 
seems  to  have  changed  in  Washing- 
ton D.C.  Residents  sporting  Obama 
sweaters,  hats,  scarves,  and  pins  en 
masse  are  only  the  beginning.  Down- 
town souvenir  shops  burst  at  the 
seams  with  special  edition  Obama 
mugs,  pens,  peppermints,  posters, 
chocolate  bars,  "Dress  the  First  Fam- 
ily" books,  "1  love  Michelle"  t-shirts, 
and  White  House  toilet  paper.  In 
bookstores,  the  president's  autobi- 
ographies are  prominently  placed  in 
special  section.  A  cardboard  version 
of  the  man  himself  stands  nearby, 
making  for  the  ultimate  tourist  Kodak 
moment.  Blinded  by  the  multiple 
hanging  Obama  rugs  and  rows  of 
presidential  bobble-heads,  one  bare- 
ly even  notices  the  "Don't  blame  me, 
I  voted  McCain/Palin"  refrigerator 
magnets  in  the  corner.  In  the  words  of 
one  downtown  vendor,  these  "are  not 
very  popular  items,  to  say  the  least." 

As  the  epicentre  of  American  poli- 
tics and  the  site  of  the  44th  Presiden- 
tial Inauguration,  the  city  naturally 
has  reason  to  continue  the  buzz  in 
the  spirit  of  the  recent  events.  "This 
was  a  milestone  in  American  history," 
says  one  D.C.  resident  who  witnessed 
the  January  inauguration  from  the 
National  Mall,  a  two-mile  stretch  of 
land  running  from  the  Capitol  to  the 
Washington  monument.  Even  resi- 
dents who  did  not  vote  for  Obama 
describe  the  atmosphere  in  a  similar 


way,  with  one  woman  comparing  the 
mood  to  a  "collective  high." 

For  WashingtonD.C.'s  African-Amer- 
ican community,  a  group  that  makes 
up  over  half  of  the  city's  population, 
the  event  was  especially  momentous. 
"It's  normal  to  make  him  into  a  celeb- 
rity. He's  the  first  Black  [president]," 
said  an  Atlanta-bound  passenger  who 
immigrated  to  the  United  States  from 
Ghana.  "[The  hype]  is  all  about  race." 

"It  was  like  Christmas-time,"  adds 
Maurice  Harcum,  manager  of  Ben's 
Chili  restaurant,  describing  the  mood 
in  the  city  during  inauguration  week. 
"My  fellow  Washingtonians,  they're 
not  the  friendliest  people.  But  people 
were  talking  on  the  subway,  and  there 
was  love  and  joy  and  sharing,"  he  fur- 
ther explains. 

A  city  institution  in  itself,  Ben's 
Chili  has  witnessed  the  struggle  for 
civil  rights  and  substantial  transfor- 
mations in  American  society  in  its  50 
years  of  existence.  Having  been  a  fa- 
vourite hangout  of  Nat  King  Cole  and 
Miles  Davis,  the  restaurant  was  also 
the  scene  of  violent  rioting  following 
Martin  Luther  King's  assassination  in 
1968,  which  destroyed  much  of  the 
surrounding  area.  Today,  not  only  is 
the  restaurant  considered  an  historic 
landmark,  it  was  also  recently  graced 
with  a  visit  from  then  President-elect 
Obama  and  Washington  mayor  Adrien 
Fenty.  Harcum,  clearly  moved  by  the 
experience,  explained  that  he  had 
had  tickets  to  the  inauguration  but 
did  not  feel  the  need  to  go  after  the 
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Flat  Fees  are  no  fun 
at  all 

How  ironic  that  the  front  page 
story  in  the  March  30  issue  of 
The  Varsity  dealt  with  the  admin- 
istration's shocking  proposal  to 
extract  full  course-load  fees  from 
students  taking  fewer  than  five 
courses,  while  Matt  McKay's  story 
on  page  10  tried  to  drum  up  sup- 
port for  the  new  Varsity  Stadium, 
to  which  students  contribute  a 
hefty  levy  for  operating  costs. 
I  read  the  article  on  "sports 
culture  at  U  of  T"  expecting  to  find 
some  mention  of  the  Faculty  of 
Physical  and  Health  Education's 
oft-stated  goal  of  promoting  all 
students'  participation  in  sport 
and  physical  activity,  rather  than 
the  goal  of  "putting  bums  on 
seats."  Apparently  there's  a  small 
problem  of  lack  of  interest  in  be- 
ing a  spectator  at  varsity  events, 
and  major  efforts  are  being  made 
to  restore  the  "vibrant  university 
sports  scene"  by  spreading  the 
word  among  new  students  that  it's 


"cool"  to  cheer  on  the  home  team. 
One  thing  is  clear:  if  the  fee 
change  is  approved,  many 
students  will  be  spending  their 
leisure  hours  looking  for  part-time 
jobs:  in  other  words,  their  top  pri- 
ority will  be  bread,  not  circuses. 
Helen  Jefferson  Lenskyj, 
Professor  Emerita 

The  Varsity  is  fair 
and  balanced 

Your  March  30,  2009  issue  had 
one  article  for  George  Galloway 
and  one  against  Galloway. 

1  wish  to  compliment  you  for 
your  journalistic  balance  in  an 
academic  milieu  that  tends  to  be 
more  leftist  than  right,  amongst 
activist  students  and  faculty. 

Surely  we  would  not  have  got 
such  balance  from  the  students' 
union  of  Ryerson  and  York.  But 
then  U  ot  T  is  something  more. 
G.  Lee 

UofT  Graduate 


CONTINUED  FROM  LAST  PAGE 

taking  reduced  course  loads.  Many 
of  our  writers  take  only  four  cours- 
es. By  stretching  their  degrees  out 
over  time,  our  staff  can  manage 
the  part-time  jobs  they  need  in  the 
short-run  against  the  journalism 
experience  and  good  grades  they 
need  in  the  long  run.  Under  flat 
fees,  The  Varsity  would  be  written 
only  by  students  who  can  afford 
to  pay  thousands  of  dollars  for  the 
privilege. 
I  know  that  times  are  tough,  but 


a  tax  on  student  leaders  is  not 
the  right  place  to  find  revenue.  As 
student  organizations  collapse,  your 
initiatives  to  improve  campus  life 
will  also  fail.  I  know  you  understand 
that  to  attract  top  students,  this 
university  must  improve  the  student 
experience.  In  the  medium  and  long 
run,  flat  fees  will  do  more  harm  than 
good,  no  matter  how  much  they 
improve  the  university's  financial 
position.  Please,  reconsider  this 
initiative. 
Yours  truly, 
Allison  Martell 


surprise  visit.  When  asked  if  Obama 
was  a  pleasant  customer,  Harcum  an- 
swered: "He  insisted  on  paying." 

Clearly,  the  overall  mood  among 
the  city's  residents  reflects  a  posi- 
tive attitude  towards  the  change  in 
government.  Though  some  support 
Obama  more  than  others  and  many 
are  uncomfortable  with  the  level  of 
idolatry  established  by  the  souvenir 
industry,  most  Washingtonians  seem 
especially  relieved  that  the  previous 
government  is  no  longer  in  power. 
"Bush  managed  to  turn  off  all  sides," 
states  governmental  lawyer  Bernie 
Weberman.  "It's  nice  to  have  someone 
who  is  intelligent,  who  knows  how  to 
do  things.  It's  good  not  to  have  a  mo- 
ron." Even  the  American  Federation 
of  Government  Employees  takes  no 
discretion  in  declaring  its  enthusiasm 
for  the  change  by  adorning  municipal 
buses  with  the  slogan:  "Good  Govern- 
ment. We're  Ready!" 

Happy  or  not,  residents  all  seem 
to  concur  that  Obama  is  a  breath 
of  fresh  air,  despite  the  hardships 
he  faces.  And  though  many  Wash- 
ingtonians are  hesitant  to  put  all  of 
their  faith  into  their  new  president, 
the  city  still  appears  rather  enthusi- 
astic towards  the  newest  addition  to 
their  population.  Perhaps  Ikea's  star- 
spangled  posters,  which  hang  in  the 
Washington  Metro,  sum  up  best  the 
meeting  of  crass  commercialism  and 
genuine  hope:  "Bring  a  sense  of  or- 
der back  to  this  country!  (Start  with 
a  new  PAX  Wardrobe.)" 


Some  of  the  many  Obama  kitsch  items  for  sale  in  Washington  D.C. 
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and  the  journey's  just  begun 
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advisory  services,  shouldn't  your  day  one  be  at  Ernst  &  Young? 
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The  pain  game 

In  part  four  of  a  multi-part  series,  ERENE  STERGIOPOULOS 

investigates  a  place  where  nightmares  of  dentist  drills 
and  surgeons'  scalpels  will  never  come  to  haunt  you 


As  I'm  cleared  through  the  daunting  security  desk,  I  wonder  what  goes  on 
in  the  University  of  Toronto  Centre  for  the  Study  of  Pain  (TJTCSP).  Inside 
there  are  no  latex  gloves  scattered  in  corridors,  no  smell  of  antiseptic,  no 
sound  of  drills  buzzing  through  the  hallway.  Relieved,  I  make  my  way  upstairs. 
For  a  place  where  pain  is  the  name  of  the  game,  it's  not  so  scary  after  all. 

The  UTCSP  was  founded  in  1999  in  an  effort  to  bring  together  the  large  num- 
ber of  pain  resecu-chers  working  in  Toronto.  It  began  when  five  scientists  com- 
bined forces  to  operationally  function  as  a  centre,  and  has  since  grown  to  in- 
clude over  60  faculty  researchers  from  U  of  T  and  affiliated  hospitals. 

"There's  a  real  Canadian  history  to  pain  research,"  says  the  centre's  director. 
Dr.  Mike  Salter  Some  of  the  world's  foremost  scientists  in  pain  include  McGill 
psychologist  Ronald  Melzack,  and  psychiatrist  Harold  Merskey  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Western  Ontario.  Their  pioneering  work  has  helped  put  Canada  on  the 
map  since  the  early  days  of  pain  research. 

Since  then,  developments  in  the  study  of  pain  have  led  to  a  collaborative  out- 
look on  how  to  conduct  research  in  the  field.  "People  were  realizing  that  in  order 
to  treat  pain  effectively,  you  need  to  have  multiple  approaches,  and  we've  kept 
that  going  here,"  says  Salter. 

The  UTCSP  is  a  collaborative  project  involving  the  Faculties  of  Dentistry,  Med- 
icine, Nursing,  and  Pharmacy.  According  to  Salter,  "In  terms  of  an  academic  pain 
centre  that  integrates  different  faculties,  there  really  aren't  any  others  that  do 
things  the  way  that  we  do." 

With  a  mandate  of  research  and  education,  the  UTCSP  aims  to  lead  to  a  better 
understanding  of  the  mechanisms  of  pain  and  its  alleviation,  and  to  spread  and 
apply  new  knowledge. 

On  the  research  side,  the  centre  facilitates  projects,  and  helps  faculty  gain 
access  to  funding.  It  emphasizes  an  approach  to  clinical  research  from  multiple 
angles  in  a  number  of  disciplines. 

The  centre's  focus  on  education  has  led  to  the  development  of  programs  to 
instruct  undergraduates,  graduates,  and  post-graduates  in  pain  assessment  and 
management.  The  UTCSP's  flagship  program,  the  Interfaculty  Pain  Curriculum 
(formally  known  as  Pain  Week),  is  a  weeklong  intensive  course  in  pain  for  un- 
dergraduate students  in  various  health  disciplines.  The  program  has  been  very 
successful,  and  has  included  884  students  across  faculties. 

In  light  of  the  centre's  educational  mission:  what  exactly  is  pain?  According 
to  Salter,  "there  are  two  very  distinct  aspects  that  people  often  get  confused: 
there's  pain,  cind  there's  something  called  nociception." 

Nociception  is  the  unconscious  detection  of  potentially  tissue-damaging  stim- 
uli by  the  body's  central  and  peripheral  nervous  system.  It  can  result  from  heat, 
chemicals,  or  noxious  mechanical  stimulation,  like  pinching. 

"There's  a  really  good  survival  value  to  be  able  to  detect  when  the  integrity  of 
your  body  is  being  impaired  somehow,"  says  Salter  "It's  really  important  to  be 
able  to  do  that." 
But  pain  is  not  that. 

Pain  is  a  function  of  the  brain,  and  unlike  nociception,  it's  a  conscious  experi- 
ence. It  involves  the  integrated  activity  of  various  parts  of  the  brain.  Its  rela- 
tionship with  nociception  can  be  a  tricky  one.  Nociception  or  noxious  stimuli 
usually  cause  pain,  but  the  stimulus  is  not  always  proportional  to  the  discomfort 
experienced.  Sometimes,  pain  can  even  occur  without  stimuli. 

"Where  things  get  a  little  bit  more  confused  is  in  situations  of  chronic  pain, 
where  the  relationship  between  tissue  damage  and  the  experience  that  you 


have  is  quite  variable,"  says  Salter.  In 
cases  like  these,  minor  tissue  dam- 
age can  lead  to  a  big  experience  of 
pain,  or  vice  versa. 

According  to  Salter,  under- 
standing the  nature  of  pain 
mechanisms  is  crucial,  consid- 
ering the  huge  role  that  pain 
plays  in  everyday  life.  "Most 
people   outside   the  field 
think  of  pain  as  a  symptom 
of  a  disease.  But  what  we've 
come  to  rccdize  in  the  field, 
and  with  huge  amounts  of 
evidence,  is  that  pain  is  in 
the  brain.  But  the  brain 
is  changed  by  pain. 
Or  the  brain  changes 
pain.  So  we're  coming 
to  see  pain  as  a  series 
of  disorders  of  the  ner- 
vous system. 

"That's  been  one  of 
the  things  we're  trying 
to  educate  people  about: 
that  pain  isn't  just  a  symp- 
tom of  diseases.  Pain  can 
be  a  disease  in  and  of  itself,  and  there  are 
many  people  that  suffer  from  it" 

Statistics  show  that  10  to  20  per  cent  of  the 
population  suffers  from  chronic  pain.  All  too 
often,  people  are  afraid  to  talk  about  their  pain 
problems  because  they  don't  want  to  be  stigma- 
tized, or  seen  as  complainers. 

For  many  pain  conditions,  there  are  not  very 
many  good  therapies,  which  is  why  pain  is  both 
a  major  societal  and  health  problem.  These  prob- 
lems promise  to  continue  to  grow  in  magnitude 
because  there  is  a  disproportionate  representa- 
tion of  pain  as  people  get  older.  "Unless  we  do 
something  about  it,"  says  Salter,  "pain  problems 
are  going  to  increase  with  the  aging  population." 

In  light  of  the  challenges  facing  pain  management 
today,  the  UTCSP  aims  to  continue  f£u:ilitating  pain 
research,  and  to  move  beyond  undergraduate  profes- 
sional education  into  more  translationeil  education  for 
post-graduates,  professioueds,  and  continuing  medical 
education.  An  increased  understanding  of  pain  as  an 
economic,  ethical,  and  human  problem  will  also  help 
to  establish  pain  as  an  important  focus  for  research 
worldwide. 


The  unexpected  consequences  of  minor  head  trauma 


When  was  the  last  time  you  hit  your  head?  For 
Natasha  Richardson,  it  happened  on  a  begin- 
ner's trail  at  the  Mont  Tremblant  ski  resort. 

The  45-year  old  actress  arrived  at  the  resort 
on  a  Sunday,  and  hired  an  instructor  on  Mon- 
day for  a  private  ski  lesson.  According  to  Mont 
Tremblant  spokesperson  Catherine  Lacasse, 
she  was  not  wearing  a  helmet.  Richardson 
fell  onto  slushy  snow,  and  did  not  collide  with 
anything  or  suffer  any  signs  of  cuts  or  injuries. 
She  picked  herself  up  almost  immediately  and 
was  not  placed  on  a  stretcher.  The  staff  fol- 
lowed strict  procedures,  bringing  her  down  to 
the  bottom  of  the  slope  and  back  to  her  hotel, 
insisting  that  she  should  see  a  doctor  Richard- 
son maintained  she  was  okay.  "She  was  joking 
and  laughing,"  Lacasse  said. 

About  an  hour  after  the  incident,  complaining 
of  a  headache,  Richardson  was  brought  to  the 
Centre  Hospitaller  Laurentien  in  Ste-Agathe, 
and  transferred  to  the  intensive  care  unit  of 
Hopital  du  Sacre-Coeur  in  Montreal.  She  spent 
fewer  than  24  hours  there  before  being  flown  to 


Lenox  Hill  Hospital  in  New  York,  during  which 
TMZ  reported  her  to  be  unconscious.  Brain- 
dead  by  Tuesday  night,  she  was  taken  off  of  life 
support  the  next  day. 

According  to  the  New  York  City  medical  ex- 
aminer's office,  Natasha  Richardson  died  from 
an  epidural  hematoma,  a  type  of  traumatic 
brain  injury  (TBI)  that  is  commonly  caused  by 
a  blow  to  the  head.  It  occurs  when  blood  builds 
up  between  the  skull  and  the  tough,  leathery 
outer  membrane  of  the  brain,  called  the  dura 
mater.  Even  in  absence  of  a  visible  external 
injury,  force  from  a  blunt  impact  to  the  head 
makes  the  brain  bounce  within  its  cavity,  caus- 
ing surrounding  blood  vessels  to  tear  The  re- 
sulting blood  clotting  between  the  dura  mater 
and  the  skull  reduces  the  space  normally  oc- 
cupied by  the  brain,  which  is  compressed  from 
the  gradual  increase  in  pressure.  This  explains 
why  Richardson  initially  seemed  fine,  but  the 
effects  of  the  impact  escalated  within  such 
short  duration. 

Had  she  agreed  to  see  a  doctor  immediately 
after  the  incident,  it  would  have  increased  her 
probability  of  survival.  One  week  after  Richard- 


son's death,  a  seven-year  old  Ohio  girl's  life  was 
spared  when,  after  being  hit  in  the  head  with  a 
baseball,  her  parents  recognized  Richardson's 
symptoms,  and  sent  their  daughter  into  the  op- 
erating room  in  time  to  save  her  life. 


At  least  two  million  head  injuries  occur 
in  the  United  States  every  year,  and  about 
500,000  of  these  are  serious  enough  for  the 
emergency  room.  A  hit  to  the  head  is  no 
laughing  matter. 


Natasha  Richardson  sustained  a  fatal  head  injury  while  taking  ski  lessons  at  the  Mont  Tremblant 
Ski  Resort  in  Quebec  (pictured  above). 
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FRINGE  SCIENCE:  THE  NEAR  DEATH  EXPERIENCE 

In  part  three  of  a  multi-part  series,  KEN  EULER  examines  whether  science  can  explain  out  of  body  experiences 


You  remember  being  knocked  off 
your  bike  by  an  oncoming  bus, 
but  wonder  why  you  are  looking  at 
the  crash  scene  from  atop  a  neighbor- 
ing building.  You  notice  your  body 
lying  motionless  as  paramedics'  race 
to  your  side.  Your  surroundings  dim 
as  the  brightness  of  the  sun  begins 
to  envelope  your  entire  being  and  a 
sense  of  peace  and  oneness  ensues, 
when  suddenly  pain  washes  over 
your  body.  A  paramedic  explains 
to  you  that  you  had  been  clinically 
dead  for  over  five  minutes.  You  have 
just  had  a  near  death  experience. 

While  this  event  may  sound  spooky, 
research  suggests  that  as  many  as  10 
per  cent  of  cardiac  arrest  survivors 
report  similar  experiences. 

The  controversy  arises  when  an 
individual  claims  such  an  incident 
"proves"  the  existence  of  an  after 
life,  or  that  consciousness  can  exist 
irrespective  of  the  body.  By  suggest- 
ing such  things,  one  challenges  the 
empirically  well-founded  assump- 
tion that  the  mind  requires  the  brain 
to  exist. 

For  the  past  few  decades,  the 
conventional  scientific  explana- 
tion for  near-death  experiences  has 
proposed  that  when  individuals  ap- 
proach the  moment  of  death,  their 
brain  starts  to  malfunction,  caus- 
ing hallucination-like  experiences 
via  the  abnormal  release  of  various 
neurochemicals.  Recently,  some  re- 
searchers have  called  into  question 
the  validity  of  the  "hallucination"  hy- 
pothesis. 

In  2001,  Dr.  Sam  Parnia  and.  Peter 
Fenwick  from  the  Southampton  Gen- 
eral Hospital  in  the  UK  conducted 
a  large-scale  review  of  literature  on 
near  death  experiences.  Published 
in  the  medical  journal  Resuscitation, 
their  article  argued,  via  the  invoca- 
tion of  physiology  research,  that  it  is 
unlikely  that  biologically-mediated 
hallucinations  occur  following  clini- 
cal death.  Their  research  states  that 
following  cessation  of  the  heartbeat, 
the  brain  ceases  to  function  within 
around  10  seconds.  This  has  been 
measured  in  various  studies  involv- 
ing animals  and  humans. 

Without  brain  function,  the  cas- 
cade of  neurochemicals  hypothe- 
sized to  be  released  could  not  trans- 
late into  near  death  experiences,  as 
the  brain  cannot  mediate  experi- 
ences under  such  deteriorated  con- 
ditions.   Nevertheless,  near-death 


experiences  are  recalled  by  patients 
as  occurring  over  the  time  period  in 
which  they  are  clinically  dead.  Fur- 
thermore, Drs.  Parnia  and  Fenwick 
noted  anecdotal  stories  in  which 
patients  perceived  themselves  as 
floating  above  their  clinically  dead 
bodies  in  the  emergency  room,  and 
upon  being  revived,  were  able  to  re- 
member specific  details  of  the  time 
in  which  they  were  "dead."  During 
an  interview  for  Skeptiko  in  2008,  Dr. 


Fenwick  noted  a  case  in  which  an 
individual  was  in  cardiac  arrest  and 
had  an  EEG  connected  to  his  head 
that  showed  no  brain  activity.  Upon 
being  revived,  the  individual  accu- 
rately recalled  and  verified  specific 
details  of  the  procedure,  claiming 
he  saw  the  whole  thing  from  the 
ceiling  above.  As  such  near-death 
experiences  are  noted  for  both  their 
clarity  and  cohesiveness,  questions 
remain  as  to  why  individuals  with 


no  brain  activity  are  still  capable  of 
perception  and  cognition. 

At  first  glance,  these  anecdotal 
stories,  in  conjunction  with  the 
physiological  research  suggest  the 
mind  or  "soul"  may  be  capable  of 
existing  irrespective  of  the  brain. 
But  studies  into  near-death  experi- 
ences have  limitations.  For  example, 
numerous  after-the-fact  anecdotal 
stories  cannot  be  substituted  for 
true  science  and  well-structured  ex- 


For  the  past  few  decades,  the  conventional  scientific  explanation 
for  near  death  experiences  has  proposed  that  when  individuals 
approach  the  moment  of  death,  their  brain  starts  to  malfunction, 
causing  hallucination-like  experiences. 


periments.  To  claim  that  a  clinically 
dead  individual  maintains  existence 
outside  of  their  body,  one  would 
need  a  way  to  verify  this  is  not  a 
near-death  illusion. 

In  2008,  a  new  five-year  large- 
scale  study  was  initiated,  involving 
25  hospitals  worldwide,  and  1500 
patients.  The  participating  hospi- 
tals place  images  and  objects  only 
viewable  from  a  top-down  ceiling 
perspective,  to  see  if  clinically  dead 
individuals  are  actually  separating 
from  their  bodies  and  floating  to  the 
ceiling.  They  would  be  expected  to 
see  these  images,  and  be  able  to  re- 
port them  if  revived.  As  the  results 
of  this  study  will  not  be  published 
until  2013,  answers  to  the  question 
of  the  existence  of  the  soul  and  the 
after  life  will  need  to  wait. 
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JEFFREY  PINTO 

So  It  is  A  Competition 


Jeffrey  Pinto's  self-released  EP,  So  It 
Is  A  Competition,  is  an  auditory  tease. 
A  self-described  multi-instrumental- 
ist and  frontman  for  Toronto-based 
My  Shaky  Jane,  Pinto's  solo  work 
experiments  with  arrangements, 
instruments,  and  styles  creating  a 
disjointed  and  nerve-wracking  suc- 
cession of  songs.  Though  the  ideas 
and  the  concepts  are  there,  the  ex- 
ecution is  not. 

"1  Told  You  So"  opens  the  album 
with  a  lush  folk-pop  sound,  with 
smooth  and  eerily  overdubbed  vo- 
cals. Pinto's  nasally  twang  grates 
against  the  soothing  yet  somewhat 
monotonous  percussion.  On  "It  Is 
A  Competition,"  Pinto  experiments 
with  an  excruciatingly  long  succes- 
sion of  arrangements  that  drag  on 
past  the  five-minute  mark,  repeat- 
ing the  major  progression  ad  nau- 
seum.  The  track  rambles  aimlessly 
without  crescendo  or  direction, 
with  sporadic  bursts  of  interesting 
though  unrelated  sounds. 

Pinto  hits  his  vocal  stride  on 
"Little  Games" — his  voice  is  clearly 
more  suited  to  upbeat  power-bal- 
lads than  crooning  folk-pop.  Yet 
"Little  Games"  falls  prey  to  a  similar 
monotony,  spending  two  minutes  on 
the  repeated  phrase,  "1  don't  want 
to  play  your  little  games,"  before 
jumping  into  a  synth  progression  of 
diminutive  percussion. 

Pinto's  haunting  church  organ 
mixed  with  an  electric  guitar  works 
wonders  on  "1  Told  You  So."  But  it's  a 
combination  that's  missing  from  the 
rest  of  the  EP 

Ultimately,  it's  just  a  little  too  self- 
indulgent,  running  aimlessly  without 
a  real  musical  narrative,  auditory 
crescendo,  or  climax — stimulating, 
sure,  but  not  satisfying. 
—EMILY  KELLOGG 


SANDMAN  VIPER  COMMAND 

Everybody  See  This 


When  Burlington  natives  Sandman 
Viper  Command  chose  Everybody 
See  This  as  the  title  of  their  debut 
album,  it  was  undoubtedly  intended 
as  a  bold  statement  of  the  band's 
supposed  talent  and  originality.  But 
after  listening  to  this  effort,  it  seems 
less  like  a  declaration  of  confidence, 
and  more  a  desperate  plea  for  listen- 
ers to  take  notice  of  an  album  that  is 
drenched  in  mediocrity. 

The  record  opens  with  jaunty  pop 
tune  "Strawberry  Quick,"  a  bouncy, 
upbeat  number  that  creates  the 
misleading  notion  that  the  album 
might  hold  some  promise.  The  song, 
though  catchy,  is  repetitive  and  pre- 
dictable. 

The  remainder  of  the  album  re- 
veals a  steady  decline  in  both  the 
quality  of  songwriting  and  the 
band's  ability  to  intrigue  the  listen- 
er. It's  difficult  to  say  which  is  worse: 
cringe-worthy  songs  like  "Mush- 
room Samba"  and  "Sunday  Driver" 
or  the  fact  that  the  entire  album, 
above  anything  else,  is  simply  lack- 
lustre and  boring.  From  the  opening 
rhythms  of  the  first  song  to  the  un- 
inspired ending  of  the  last,  no  riff  is 
infectious  enough,  nor  any  lyric  poi- 
gnant enough,  to  be  captivating. 

The  album  is  not  without  a  few 
commendable  moments:  some  im- 
pressive instrumental  flourishes 
prove  that  these  boys  are  indeed  ca- 
pable musicians,  but  technical  abil- 
ity is  rarely  a  reflection  of  a  gifted 
and  fully-formed  band.  While  the 
odd  guitar  solo  might  be  momen- 
tarily arresting,  vocalist  Rob  Jan- 
son's  wavering,  high-pitched  whine 
becomes  increasingly  grating  as  the 
album  plays  on. 

For  an  album  whose  title  boasts 
such  brazen  self-assuredness,  the 
delights  are  minuscule,  and  the  dis- 
appointments immense. 
— NIAMH  FITZGERALD 


THE  ISOSCELES  PROJECT 

Oblivion's  Candle 


Oblivion's  Candle  is  the  debut  from 
Toronto  prog-metal  trio  The  Isos- 
celes Project.  It  might  be  labeled 
an  EP,  but  don't  let  the  track  count 
fool  you — with  songs  averaging  10 
minutes  in  length,  you  have  no  idea 
what  you're  getting  yourself  into. 

On  opening  track  "Doppelgang- 
er,"  guitarist  Eric  Euler  shows  that 
he's  one  of  the  best  up-and-coming 
guitarists  in  Toronto,  masterfully 
blending  styles  ranging  from  Mars 
Volta  jazz-funK  to  crushing  Pelican 
rhythms,  all  in  a  single  song. 

But  the  spotlight  doesn't  belong 
solely  to  Euler — the  band  picked 
the  name  The  Isosceles  Project  be- 
cause it  signifies  two  equal  sides, 
the  other  half  being  the  rhythm  sec- 
tion, which  rounds  out  with  Scott 
Tessier  on  bass  and  Justin  Falzon  on 
drums.  The  Isosceles  Project  don't 
deal  in  showboating,  they're  just 
some  of  Toronto's  most  technically 
superior  musicians  doing  what  they 
do  best.  Their  intricate  style  allows 
the  band  to  shine  without  the  help 
of  a  vocalist. 

It's  just  as  well,  because  the  blast- 
ing metal  rhythms  of  the  standout 
title  track  can  barely  be  put  into 
words — the  band  claim  it  took  them 
over  six  months  to  compose  and 
master  it.  Next  is  "Solace,"  which 
begins  calm  and  droning  and  builds 
steadily  before  propelling  the  lis- 
tener into  a  wall  of  spastic  storming 
guitars. 

Boasting  tremendous  creativity 
and  passion.  The  Isosceles  Project 
are  starting  a  new  metal  movement 
in  Toronto,  and  they're  doing  it 
without  words. 
—ALEX  FORTUNA 


TEETER 

Heating  Up 


Teeter's  brand  of  upbeat  heartbreak 
pop-punk  evokes  some  major  nos- 
talgia for  the  days  when  Jimmy  Eat 
World  ruled  and  Fall  Out  Boy  had 
yet  to  de-throne  them.  The  jarring 
opening  power  chords  of  "Kiss  Me 
and  Kill  Me  After"  are  accompanied 
by  harsh  percussion  and  soaring 
harmonies,  and  they  inspire  a  shud- 
dering wave  of  nostalgic  narcissism 
for  those  of  us  who  tried  to  "stick 
it  to  the  man"  in  our  early  teens  by 
donning  oversized  Vans  sneakers, 
and  scrolling  through  the  30  songs 
on  our  first  iPods. 

Which  isn't  to  say  that  Teeter  don't 
pump  out  catchy  phrases,  sing- 
along  harmonies,  and  a  head-bob- 
bing beat — and  hey,  after  a  couple 
of  drinks,  the  pop-punk  angst  in  the 
earnest  vocals  and  simplistic  lyrics 
is  sure  to  inspire  some  sweaty  teen- 
age bodies  to  crash  into  each  other 
in  an  impromptu  mosh  pit.  Heating 
Up  was  produced  by  major  emo  hit- 
maker  Paul  Leavitt  (All  Time  Low, 
Senses  Fail) — and  the  band  revels 
in  the  most  winning  characteristics 
of  the  genre. 

"Standing  At  Your  Window" 
delves  shamelessly  into  the  realm 
of  the  cliche,  to  the  extent  that  it 
almost  becomes  an  experiment 
of  self-conscious  caricature.  With 
lyrics  written  in  rhyming  couplets: 
"I'm  standing  at  your  window  and  1 
just  want  to  know  /  I'm  hoping  and 
pleading  because  I'm  still  believ- 
ing," their  choruses  draw  attention 
to  glib  phrases  about  heartbreak. 
After  all,  "Kiss  me,  and  kill  me  af- 
ter" sounds  like  something  written 
in  ALL  CAPS  on  Facebook  chat. 

Teeter  are  the  ultimate  ear  can- 
dy— you  know,  the  stuff  you  keep 
stuffing  in  your  mouth  until  you 
puke  purple  sweet  tarts  all  over  the 
place. 

—EMILY  KELLOGG 


NIGHT  FLOWERS 

Night  Flowers 


Local  alternative  rock  trio  Night 
Flowers'  MySpace  page  boasts  that 
their  music  is  a  collection  of  roughly 
10  million  influences,  and  therein 
lies  the  problem  with  their  self-titled 
debut  EP:  they  can't  pick  a  sound 
and  stick  to  it.  The  result  is  a  genre- 
jumping  mess  of  styles  that  never 
quite  coalesces  into  a  recognizable 
whole. 

At  times,  it  seems  like  Night  Flow- 
ers are  clamouring  in  vain  for  atmo- 
spheric grunge  to  make  a  comeback 
("Fortune  Cookie"),  then  they  turn 
around  and  bust  out  a  dance  beat 
and  jagged  power  chords  ("Man  of 
the  People"),  followed  by  a  dose  of 
Luscious  Jackson-style  Lilith  Fair  in- 
die rock  ("Pep  Rally"). 

Guitarist  Tara  Rice,  drummer  Kim 
Heron,  and  brilliantly-named  bassist 
Skodt  McNalty  trade  up  vocals,  and 
while  each  have  pleasant  voices,  the 
passing  of  the  spotlight  doesn't  help 
with  the  lack  of  continuity. 

Rice's  snarling  lead  vocal  on 
"Ground  Zero"  shows  some  promise, 
but  McNalty  fares  much  worse  with 
"Fortune  Cookie,"  a  plodding,  slow 
jam  that  sounds  like  Stone  Temple 
Pilots  coming  down  from  a  particu- 
larly bad  trip. 

It's  significant  that  the  album's 
best  track  is  its  most  adventurous. 
Six-minute  closer  "Knock  On  Wood" 
begins  with  a  loungey  tropical  vibe, 
and  breaks  at  the  three-minute  mark 
into  a  glorious  outro  with  angelic 
harmonies  and  distorted  guitars 
that  make  1993  sound  fresh  again.  At 
long  last,  a  sound  emerges  for  Night 
Flowers  to  bank  upon. 

This  EP  is  the  sound  of  a  growing 
band  trying  on  different  styles  be- 
fore adopting  one  for  good.  Perhaps 
Night  Flowers  ought  to  have  waited 
until  they  found  one  before  making 
an  album. 
—ROB  DUFFY 
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Hart  House  exhibit 
South-South:  Interruption  and  Encounters 
highlights  post-colonial  art 


DEREK  BRUNELLE 

South-South:  Interruption  and  Encoun- 
ters, an  exhibition  highlighting  per- 
spectives on  post-colonial  African 
and  Indian  experiences,  premiered 
in  Hart  House's  Justina  M.  Barnicke 
Gallery  on  April  2.  Curated  by  Tej- 
pal  Ajji  and  Jon  Soske,  the  exhibit 
features  works  by  Brendan  Fernan- 
dez, Jemalie  Hassan,  Hew  Locke, 
Louise  Liliefeldt,  Omar  Badsha,  Al- 
lan de  Souza,  Marlon  Griffith,  and 
renowned  dancehall  artist  and  musi- 
cian Apache  Indian. 

The  exhibit  is  part  of  an  ongoing 
series  presented  by  New  College  at 
the  University  of  Toronto,  aiming  to 
promote  public  discussion  and  dia- 
logue between  various  South  Asian, 
Caribbean,  and  African  cultures. 
Each  artist  confronts  the  notion  of  a 
global  "South,"  its  convergence  with 
"Northern"  imperialism,  and  the  im- 
pact it  has  had  in  forming  new  com- 
munities, ideas,  and  traditions. 

The  featured  artists  comprise  a 
wide  range  of  global  backgrounds: 
England,  East  and  West  India,  Ja- 
maica, Trinidad,  and  South  Africa, 
each  focusing  on  ideas  and  issues 
of  community  and  the  meaning  of 
belonging  to  an  ethnic  diaspora. 
As  the  works  make  the  connection 
between  identity  and  history,  the 
exhibit  questions  colonial  and  post- 
colonial  racism.  Artists  deal  with  the 
challenges  of  slavery  with  new  per- 
spectives of  20th-century  Apartheid 
and  the  complexities  of  recent  or 
longstanding  migrant  communities. 

Omar  Badshaw,  a  South  African  In- 


dian whose  work  deals  with  his  coun- 
try's struggle  with  Apartheid,  focuses 
his  photography  on  issues  of  identity 
and  politics  in  the  anti-Apartheid 
movement.  Badshaw 's  photographs 
portray  1980s  segregated  spaces,  in 
hopes  of  creating  a  new  way  of  look- 
ing at  black  South  Africans — not  as 
second  class  citizens,  but  as  "makers 
of  their  own  history." 

South-South  intertwines  photog- 
raphy, sculpture,  mixed  media,  and 
video  pop  culture  to  express  the  va- 
riety of  challenges  faced  by  diaspo- 
ras  both  African  and  South  Asian. 
The  use  of  these  different  mediums 
highlights  the  variety  of  groups  in- 
volved and  the  way  they  identify 
with  one  another.  Mixed  media,  like 
Hew  Locke's  photographs  of  Euro- 
pean monuments  covered  in  faux 
jewelry,  shows  how  differences  in 
experience  shape  the  understand- 
ing of  loyalty  to  a  specific  culture. 
In  doing  so,  the  collection  demon- 
strates an  overarching  connection 
between  different  cultures.  The 
works  featured  portray  how  ideas 
of  ijational  identity  have  been  trans- 
formed by  a  wider  understanding  of 
different  communities  in  major  ur- 
ban areas. 

South-South  also  incorporates 
pop  culture  into  the  diversity  of  the 
exhibit's  theme.  English  dancehall 
musician  Apache  Indian's  music 
video  piece  combines  the  rhythms 
of  Caribbean  reggae  with  American 
R&B.  The  exhibit  program  explains 
that  he  explores  "the  'double  life' 
lived  by  many  young  British  im- 
migrants who  feel  caught  between 


cultural  loyalty,  their  family's  some- 
times unyielding  dictates,  and  their 
own  complex  relationship  to  differ- 
ent aspects  of  British  culture." 

With  the  new  mediums  and  inno- 
vative measures  used  by  these  art- 
ists, questions  of  the  past  address 
present-day  issues  in  communities 
linked  together  by  the  way  in  which 
they  were  formed. 

South-South  runs  until  May  19  at 
the  Justina  M.  Barnicke  Gallery  at 
Hart  House. 


Hew  Locke's  "Edward  VII"  is  featured  in  the  South-South eyhM.  King 
Edward  VII  of  England  was  keenly  interested  in  foreign  and  military 
affairs,  therefore  he  was  an  inspiration  for  Locke's  post-colonial  art. 
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Medaille  College  of  Buffalo,  NY  has  been  helping 
students  from  Ontario  reach  their  dream  of 
becoming  a  teacher  for  over  25  years.  Last  year 
alone,  over  600  Ontario  students  attended 
Medaille's  Teachers  College  programs. 

M.S.  in  Education: 

Elementary  Education  (grades  1-6) 
NEW!  Adolescent  Education  {grades  7-12) 

■  Earn  your  degree  in  as  short  as  a  year 

■  Attend  classes  twice  a  week:  weekday 
or  weekends 

■  Complete  your  student  teaching  in  Ontario 

■  Cohort  program  allows  you  to  carpool  with  other 
students  from  your  community 

For  information  or  to  speak  with  an  admissions 
counselor,  call  1 .888.252.2235  or  email 
alison.wilcox@medaille.edu 
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MARUE  AND  ME 


GRACE  IM  talks  to  Toronto  Marlies  star  forward 
Darryl  Boyce  about  his  life,  his  game,  and  his  dream 
for  a  future  in  the  NHL 


He  played  four  years  with  the  Ontario 
Hockey  League's  St.  Michael's  Majors  and 
failed  to  catch  the  attention  of  NHL  scouts. 
Like  many  others  who  had  followed  the  same 
road,  Darryl  Boyce  was  left  with  two  choices. 
He  could  choose  hockey,  and  play  in  the  low 
minor  professional  ranks  that  dot  the  south- 
ern United  States,  or  he  could  choose  an  edu- 
cation, and  put  himself  through  the  rigours  of 
post-secondary  school  in  Canada. 

Like  so  many  other  young  hockey  hopefuls 
in  Canada,  Boyce  dreamt  of  the  opportunity 
to  get  drafted  and  play  in  the  NHL.  Boyce  sac- 
rificed the  comforts  of  his  small  hometown 
life  in  Summerside,  PEl  to  achieve  it.  He  was 
drafted  by  the  Majors  in  the  OHL  Amateur 
Draft,  and  at  the  age  of  16,  moved  to  Toronto 
to  compete  at  the  highest  level  of  Canadian  Ju- 
nior hockey  in  the  hope  that  someone  would 
notice  him. 

"It's  a  shock,"  said  Boyce  with  a  smile,  re- 
membering his  first  experience  in  the  city. 
"All  my  friends  were  telling  me  that  people  get 
shot  all  the  time,  and  it's  a  huge  city,  and  that 
I'll  never  survive.  It  was  overwhelming  on  my 
first  day." 

While  Boyce  would  eventually  get  used  to 
life  in  the  city,  it  was  not  without  its  moments. 
"My  roommate  left  me  at  the  rink  one  day,  and 
I  never  knew  how  the  bus  or  transit  system 
worked,"  recalled  Boyce  with  a  sheepish  grin. 
"So  instead  of  jumping  on  a  bus  or  asking  for 
any  directions  I  walked  probably  over  ten  ki- 
lometres home.  1  knew  how  he  drove  home,  so 
1  just  walked  the  route  home." 

Boyce  sacrificed  a  normal  life  to  play  hock- 
ey. But  the  scouts  never  noticed  and  the  draft 
never  came.  His  unspectacular  numbers  failed 
to  draw  eyes,  and  his  quiet,  hard-working  men- 
tality went  unnoticed.  He  had  slipped  through 
the  cracks  of  Junior  hockey,  and  it  seemed 
that  his  dream  was  drifting  away. 

Hockey  was  important  to  Boyce,  but  so  was 
his  education.  "It's  a  big  thing  with  my  family. 
My  mom  and  my  dad  don't  come  from  educa- 
tional backgrounds,  and  they  really  push  for 
me  and  my  sister  to  get  post-secondary  edu- 
cation." 

Fortunately  for  Boyce,  the  Majors  offers  a 
package  to  its  players  that  stresses  the  impor- 
tance of  completing  one's  education,  operat- 
ing in  affiliation  with  the  University  of  Toronto 
St.  Michael's  College  School.  "It  was  a  great 
honour  for  me  to  attend  that  school  while 
1  was  here,"  said  Boyce.  "U  of  T's  academics 
were  phenomenal  and  they  pushed  educa- 
tion the  whole  way.  They  preached  to  us  that 
academics  were  first.  So  if  you  needed  to  miss 
practice  or  a  little  bit  of  a  practice  you  made 
sure  that  your  schooling  got  done  and  that 
hockey  came  second." 

In  the  end,  Boyce  would  forgo  professional 
hockey  for  the  life  of  a  student-athlete  compet- 
ing in  Canadian  Interuniversity  Sports.  Widely 


perceived  as  the  proverbial  dumping  grounds 
for  players  who  aren't  able  to  be  profession- 
als, it  is  one  of  the  most  under-scouted  league 
in  North  America.  An  assumed  lack  of  quality 
competition  compared  to  that  of  Major  Juniors 
has  led  to  limited  interest  and  very  little  atten- 
tion from  both  hockey  fans  and  the  media. 

Nonetheless,  hockey  remained  an  integral 
part  of  Boyce's  choice  of  schools.  "I  wanted  to 
get  into  a  good  hockey  program,  a  winning  or- 
ganization," said  Boyce  of  his  decision  to  go  to 
the  University  of  New  Brunswick.  "They  had 
both.  They  had  great  organized  sports  teams 
and  they  had  great  academics.  I  got  the  best  of 
both  worlds  at  UNB.  It  was  great." 

Boyce  credited  his  smooth  transition  to 
university  life  and  work  to  his  experience  at 
St.  Michael's  College  School.  "St.  Mike's  was  a 
great  preparation  for  going  to  university.  The 
workload  at  St.  Mike's  was  overwhelming  at 
times.  [At]  University,  you  only  take  so  many 
courses  a  day,  and  they're  spread  out  over  the 
week.  It  really  prepared 
me  for  what  was 
to  go  on  in 
univer- 
sity 
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I  didn't  play.  From  then  on  in,  we  were  pretty 
much  straight  shooters  with  each  other  and 
he  gave  me  the  ice  time  when  1  deserved  and 
when  I  earned  it." 

"I  sort  of  took  the  bull  by  the  horns  and  ran 
with  it  that  season." 

His  first  season  drew  interest,  even  some 
talk.  He  used  his  second  season  to  catapult 
his  career.  Boyle  put  his  name  on  the  scouting 
map  with  a  strong  offensive  showing  that  cu- 
mulated to  a  gold  medal  in  Italy,  as  well  as  the 
elusive  National  Championships  in  his  second 
year  with  UNB. 

"[The  Leafs  and  I]  were  in  contact  after  the 
first  year,  but  there  was  a  lot  of  opportunity 
going  back  to  UNB  for  my 
second  year.  We 
were  going 
to  be  a 


and 
I  han- 
dled it 
quite  well." 

On  the  ice  at 
UNB,  Boyce  blossomed, 
hitting  an  age  of  critical  develop- 
ment as  a  hockey  player  that  saw  his  size, 
speed,  and  strength  improve  dramatically. 
This  sudden  growth  finally  drew  the  eyes  and 
ears  of  hockey  scouts  as  he  was  named  the 
Atlantic  University  Sport  and  CIS  rookie  of  the 
year,  leading  the  UNB  Varsity  Reds  to  a  15-8-1 
record. 

He  credited  his  Varsity  Reds  coach  for  his 
sudden  growth.  "Not  too  many  people  know 
that  but  me  and  my  coach  had  it  out  [in  my 
first  year],"  grinned  Boyce.  "One  of  the  first 
games  I  got  benched.  We  made  our  bus  trip 
home  to  New  Brunswick  and  1  marched  right 
back  into  his  office  and  we  had  it  out  as  to  why 


tender 
for  the  Na- 
tionals and  we 
had  an  All-Star  team 
being  picked  from  the  Eastern 
Conference  to  go  to  Italy  and  represent  Can- 
ada." 

"And  sure  enough,  it's  just  like  a  fairy-tale 
story,"  laughed  Boyce.  "1  made  the  Italy  team 
and  represented  Canada  and  won  a  gold  med- 
al in  Italy.  I  came  back,  we  made  it  to  Nationals 
and  we  ended  up  winning  the  National  Cham- 
pionships." 

His  hard  work  would  earn  him  an  AHL  con- 
tract with  the  American  Hockey  League  and 
Toronto  Maple  Leaf  affiliate  Toronto  Marlies 
that  summer,  an  offer  that  made  Boyce  choose 
between  school  and  hockey  once  again.  This 
time  however,  he  chose  hockey,  though  it 


wasn't  a  decision  he  took  lightly. 

"It  was  a  really  hard  decision  because  my 
team  the  following  year  they  went  26-1-1,  went 
back  to  the  championships.  But  as  they  say, 
'Been  there,  done  that'  and  you've  got  to  move 
on  to  future  endeavours." 

For  now,  he  is  relishing  the  opportunities 
that  helped  move  him  forward  in  hockey, 
but  the  education  that  helped  get  him  there 
hasn't  been  discarded.  "I  just  finished  a  mar- 
keting course  from  UNB  here  [in  February]," 
said  Boyce  proudly.  "1  still  pick  away  with  it. 
More  or  less  1  want  to  do  it  for  [my  parents] 
and  then  1  want  to  do  it  for  myself.  1  want  to 
achieve  goals  and  that's  one  of  them." 

Another  goal  is  to  play  in  the  NHL  one  day. 
His  hard  work  in  the  first  half  of  the  American 
League  season  in  2007-2008  saw  him  turn  his 
AHL  contract  into  a  dream  come  true;  an  NHL 
deal  with  the  Toronto  Maple  Leafs  in  Decem- 
ber 2007. 

"1  was  fortunate  to  get  the  opportunity  be- 
cause not  many  players  out  of  the  CIS  get  even 
a  chance  at  the  American  League  level.  1  knew 
I  had  to  come  in  and  1  had  to  earn  a  spot  on 
the  American  league  team,  and  sure  enough 
my  first  half  of  the  season  was  recognized  by 
the  management  upstairs  and  they  gave  me  a 
shot." 

Boyce  has  already  played  his  first  NHL  game 
January  24,  2008,  which  was  unfortunately 
shortened  by  an  injury  during  the  game.  Now 
he  is  waiting  patiently  for  his  next  chance. 

"I  relished  the  opportunity  and  unfortunate- 
ly I  got  hurt  in  that  first  game.  But  I'm  here  and 
I'm  knocking  on  the  door  again.  I  want  to  say 
I'm  knocking  on  the  door  to  crack  the  big  club 
eventually.  I'm  just  going  to  keep  playing  my 
hardest  each  and  every  game  and  hope  that  1 
get  another  chance  to  move." 

"Burke  and  Wilson,  and  all  the  guys  they 
brought  in  upstairs.  David  Nonis  and  Jeff  Jack- 
son and  Mike  Penny  [...]  I  could  go  on  and  on. 
They're  a  great  bunch  of  guys  and  further 
more  than  that  they  know  their  hockey.  Ron 
Wilson  coached  a  winning  team  in  San  Jose  for 
the  last  six,  seven  years  and  Brian  Burke  won 
a  Stanley  Cup  two  years  ago.  I  think  the  Leafs 
are  heading  in  the  right  direction  and  people 
need  to  understand  it  is  a  turnover  phase  and 
guys  are  trying  their  hardest." 

Boyle's  willing  to  wait,  he's  already  beaten 
the  odds.  He's  a  former  CIS  player  with  an 
NHL  contract  and  a  chance  to  live  the  dream 
again. 

"You're  going  to  achieve  your  dreams  if  you 
work  hard  enough  and  I'm  living  proof  of  it." 


thevarsitysports@hotmail.com 
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SNOW  AND  TELL 


Varsity  Blues  basketball  player  Nick  Snow  tells  The  Varsity 
about  his  experiences  on  and  off  the  court  and  what  it  means 
to  be  a  "complete"  player 


CHARLES  TRAPUNSKI 

Associate  Sports  Editor 


In  order  to  prevent  pushing  and 
overcrowding,  The  Toronto  Tran- 
sit Commission  places  stickers  on 
the  inside  doors  of  subway  cars 
reading  "Be  Safe  and  Considerate." 
While  fourth-year  Varsity  Blues  bas- 
ketball player  Nick  Snow  hails  from 
London,  Ontario,  he  lives  near  the 
Athletic  Centre,  and  does  not  face 
a  long  commute  to  home  games. 
For  games  at  nearby  Ryerson  Uni- 
versity, the  basketball  team  doesn't 
travel  by  bus,  and  instead  are  given 
the  option  of  taking  the  subway.  If 
the  team  were  to  ever  come  across 
the  "Be  Safe  and  Considerate"  stick- 
ers on  the  way  to  a  game,  they  might 
recognize  that  this  description  aptly 
befits  Nick  Snow  and  his  approach 
to  the  game. 

The  "safe"  part  of  Snow's  ap- 
proach has  been  documented  be- 
fore, but  remains  extremely  compel- 
ling. Yet  the  "considerate"  Nick  Snow 
is  rarely  mentioned  in  print,  but  is 
an  absolutely  essential  part  of  his 
character.  From  the  first  on-court  in- 
terview, Snow  is  extremely  person- 
able and  generous  with  his  time.  A 
gargantuan  6'7"  power  forward  and 
centre,  Snow  is  extremely  honest, 
but  quite  humble,  always  praising 
his  teammates.  From  this  first  inter- 
view, it  is  apparent  that  Snow  is  well 
brought  up,  and  furthermore,  his 
consideration  extends  beyond  his 
inner  circle. 

Standing  against  a  wall  along  with 
his  teammates  prior  to  a  playoff 
game  against  Queen's,  Snow  offers 
up  a  friendly  gesture  of  familiar- 
ity, and  engages  in  a  short  chat. 
Afterwards,  Snow  wins  the  MVP 
of  the  game  trophy.  Many  athletes 
are  unapproachable  before  a  game, 
but  Snow  seems  to  be  motivated  by 
knowing  that  others  are  cheering  for 
him. 

During  a  later  interview.  Snow 
remains  his  gracious  and  consider- 
ate self.  He  sits  patiently,  answering 
a  barrage  of  questions,  long  after 
he  gulps  down  his  hot  chocolate. 


His  enthusiasm  never  lags,  and  af- 
terwards, he  profusely  offers  his 
thanks.  Snow  is  clearly  focused 
in  his  desire  to  be  a  well-rounded 
player.  When  speaking  of  his  game. 
Snow  stresses  the  importance  of 
striving  to  play  smart. 

"I  know  how  to  play  basketball," 
said  Snow.  "1  know  when  to  shoot, 
when  to  pass,  when  to  defend,  when 
1  need  to  score,  how  to  get  it,  when 
1  need  to  get  a  stop  defensively,  and 
when  1  need  to  foul.  Those  are  the 
kinds  of  things  that  1  learn  through 
experience  and  can't  really  be 
taught". 

Snow  is  thrilled  with  his  decision 
to  come  to  the  University  of  Toronto. 
"[U  of  T]  is  a  good  program,  with  a 
great  coach,  really  good  players, 
good  people,  it's  just  a  good  situa- 
tion to  be  in,"  he  said.  "[The  team] 
supports  each  other  so  much.  A  lot 
of  teams  would  not  be  able  to  say 
that  to  each  other.  We  communi- 
cate very  well,  [both  on  and  off  the 
court]." 

Snow  is  full  of  his  praise  for  his 
coach,  Mike  Katz.  "1  talk  to  my  coach 
a  lot  about  becoming  a  complete 
basketball  player,  rather  than  just 
someone  that  can  shoot  very  well." 
Snow  is  most  comfortable  when 
leading  by  example,  inspiring  his 
teammates  with  his  tremendous 
work  ethic. 

He  works  harder  than  other  play- 
ers, and  this  is  where  the  "safe"  part 
of  his  personality  comes  into  play. 
Snow  has  autoimmune  hepatitis,  a 
rare  disease  in  which  his  immune 
system  attacks  his  liver.  Snow's  con- 
dition led  to  Stage  IV  scarring,  caus- 
ing an  enlarged  spleen.  Doctors  told 
Snow  that  he  would  never  play  bas- 
ketball again,  due  to  the  damage  that 
the  game  would  cause  to  his  spleen. 
But  instead  of  giving  up.  Snow  actu- 
ally sped  up  his  recovery.  He  helped 
to  design  a  custom  made  spleen 
protector  with  the  sports  medicine 
clinic  at  U  of  T.  Snow's  idea  was  to 
fashion  a  rugby  ball  as  the  main 
source  of  protection.  He  notices  that 
he  moves  differently  when  wearing 
the  device,  but  incorporates  the  dif- 
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ferences  into  his  game. 

While  Snow  shook  off  the  sug- 
gestion that  his  medical  condition 
has  helped  him  to  improve  as  a 
player,  he  emphatically  stated  that 
it  helped  him  in  another  way.  "[This 
experience]  has  helped  enhance 
who  1  am  as  a  person,"  he  reflected. 
"I  used  to  sort  of  define  myself  as  a 
basketball  player.  Now,  1  am  thank- 
ful that  1  can  play  basketball,  and 
that  I  am  blessed  with  this  one  of 
a  kind  spleen  protector.  But  at  the 
same  time,  [basketball]  does  not 
define  who  1  am.  It  is  not  a  part  of 
me.  It  is  just  something  I  do  that  1 
love  to  do." 

Snow's  easygoing  nature  perme- 
ates his  entire  basketball  experi- 
ence. Oddly,  Snow  wears  number  13 
at  home,  and  number  32  on  the  road. 
The  reason?  Someone  lost  his  num- 
ber 13  road  jersey.  As  befitting  his 
personality.  Snow  took  this  mishap 
in  stride,  and  ran  with  it,  now  wear- 
ing both  numbers.  While  basketball 
may  not  define  Snow  as  a  person,  it 
shows  his  desire  to  work  hard,  and 
to  be  safe  and  considerate.  "I  am  al- 
ways striving  to  be  a  more  complete 
basketball  player  [...]  It's  just  a  mat- 
ter of  improving  all  the  things  1  need 
to  improve." 


CLASSIFIEDS 


HELP  WANTED 


EGG  DONOR  NEEDED. 

Married  couple  seeking  kind  individual 
ages  20  -  32  years  of  age.  Attributes: 
Caucasian,  healthy.  Compensation  for 
expenses  incurred.  Reply  to:  vaa5866@ 
gmail.com 

ENGLISH  TUTOR  WANTED 

Grade  8  student  (14  yrold  boy)  NEEDS 
help  with  reading.comprehension  and 
writing.  Wanted  :  English  Major  -  U  of  T 
student  or  grad  Hours :  4  hrs/week.  Sched- 
ule-negotiable: after  school,  evenings  and 
weekends.  Call  Davi- 416-921-0663 

SUMMER  CAMP 

Swim  Director,    Instructors  for  Canoe, 
Windsurf,  Golf.  NURSING  STUDENT  (2nd 
yr  or  higher)  to  assist  camp  doctor,  • 
www.mishmar.com,  camp@mishmar.com 


VINYL  RECORDS  &  CDs 

High  quality,  hand-picked  selec- 
tion. Major  &  minor  musical  genres. 
We  buy  and  sell.  3  minutes  S  of  College 
&  St.  George,  18  Baldwin.  416-979-2822. 
Around  Again  Records. 
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SERVICES 


ESSAY  RESEARCH  AND  ASSISTANCE 

Any  subject  A  to  Z.  Highly  qualified 
graduates  will  help.  1  (888)  345-8295, 
customessay.com 

PROFESSIONAL  WRITER 
WITH  THREE  DEGREES 

Will  help  you  create  a  logical,  well 
structured  and  strongly  argued  essay. 
Proofreading  and  editing  also  offered. 
416  766-8330 


EDITING 


TUTORING 


MATH,  STATS,  AND  SCIENCE  TUTOR 
AVAILABLE 

All  first  and  second  year  courses,  includ- 
ing organic  chemistry  and  statistics.  Ask 
about  our  downtown  satellite  office. 
www.mostly-math.com  416-502-1717 

MCAT,  TOEFL,  lELTS,  GRE 
AND  GMAT  TUTORING 

No  minimum  hours  to  sign  up  for,  pay-as- 
you-go  system,  resources  supplied. 
www.mostly-math.com  416-502-1717 

TUTOR.  35  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE 

Specializing  in  ECO  220,  CHM  139,  247, 
MATH  135, 136.  Past  tests  and  exams  with 
solutions  available  for  practice.  DON'T 
WAIT!  GET  HELP  NOW!  (416)  785-8898. 


PAPERS  WITHOUT  PANIC! 

Efficient,  professional  editor  with  aca- 
demic experience  and  student  rates. 
Call  (905)  864-1858  x2,  1-877-872-4619  x2 
or  email  amy@enabletc.com. 

PROFESSIONAL  EDITING 

Submit  well-argued,  clear  and  engag- 
ing papers  on  time.  Professional  editor 
and  writer,  MA,  History  (U  of  T).  Essays, 
theses,  reports.  Call  416.494.6029  or 
e-mail:  topgrade.editing@gmail.com 


A.O.D./AD.H.D.  SUCCESS 


ARE  YOU  A  STUDENT  WITH 

A.D.D/A.D.H.D? 

ONE  FOCUS  TOTAL  SUCCESS  coach- 
ing for  students  with  A.D.D.  provides 
you  with  powerful  techniques  to:  Raise 
your  GPA  with  less  study  time!  Become 
ORGANIZED!  Decrease  your  STRESS! 
Manage  your  TIME!  Gain  Control  of  your 
FUTURE!  Call  or  Email  Shanna  Tator 
NOW  (don't  procrastinate!)  and  book 
your  FREE  intro  call:  416-903-4553  lnfo@ 
OneFocusTotalSuccess.com  Students 
receiving  OSAP  may  be  eligible  for  bur- 
saries (BSWD) 

STOP  ACNE.  VISIT  COVERED  BY  OHIP 

Treatment  provided  by  medical  doc- 
tors. There  IS  a  solution!  HealthWorks 
Medical  Centre  in  Yorkville.  24  Bel- 
lair  St,  3rd  Floor.  @  Bay  Subway  stop. 
www.hworks.ca/yorkville  (416)  962-7546 


VARSITY  CLASSIFIEDS  cost  $12.00  for  twenty-five  words.  $0.25  for  each  additional  word. 
Rates  include  one  line  of  bold  type  for  the  ad  header.  No  copy  changes  after  submission.  Submit  ads  by  email,  mail  or  phone. 
Ads  must  be  submitted  at  least  four  days  prior  to  publication. 
Varsity  Classifieds,  21  Sussex  Ave,  Suite  #306,  Toronto,  ON,  M5S 1J6.  Call  416-946-7604  or  email  ads@thevarsity.ca. 
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The  Varsity 


THIS  WEEK 


Monday,  April  6 
LECTURE: 
EXPLAINING 
RELIGION 

Oxford  University 
social  anthropologist 
Harvey  Whitehouse 
explores  universal 
aspects  of  religion  from 
an  interdisciplinary 
perspective. 

•  6  p.m.  Free! 

•  Isabel  Bader  Theatre 
(93  Charles  Street  West) 

•  events@artsci. 
utoronto.ca 


Tuesday,  April  7 
ANNE 

MICHAELS  IN 
CONVERSATION 
WITH  SEAMUS 
O'REGAN 

Including  readings  from 
Michaels'  newest  book, 
The  Winter  Vault. 

•  8  p.m.  $10. 

•  Isabel  Bader  Theatre 
(93  Charles  Street 
West) 

•  openbooktoronto.coni 


Wednesday,  April  8 
SPRING  BIKE 
TUNE-UP 

Today's  your  last  chance 
to  get  a  professional- 
quality  tune-up  by  the  U 
of  T  Varsity  Mountain  Bike 
Team. 

•  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  $25. 

•  Athletic  Centre  Lobby 
(55  Harbord  Street) 

•  mtnbike.sa.utoronto.ca 


Thursday,  April  9 
CENTENNIAL'S 
"JAMMIE  JAM" 
PAJAMA  PARTY 

Put  on  your  best  pajamas 
for  an  evening  of  raffles, 
auctions,  and  a  screening 
of  Willy  Wonka  and  the 
Chocolate  Factory.  All 
proceeds  to  The  Children's 
Breakfast  Clubs. 
•6  to  9:30  p.m.  $10  for 
adults. 

•  Fox  Theatre  (2236  Queen 
Street  East) 

•  jammiejamparty@gmail.coni 


Friday,  April  10 
FREE  FRIDAY  FILM: 
SYNECDOCHE, 
NEW  YORK 

Charlie  Kaufman's 
directorial  debut  features 
an  aging  playwright 
struggling  with  his  work 
and  his  relationships. 

•  7  p.m.  Free! 

•  Innis  Town  Hall 
(2  Sussex  Avenue) 

•  cinssu.ca 


Saturday,  April  11 
DIASPORA  VOICES, 
NEW  DIRECTIONS: 
STUDYING  THE 
CARIBBEAN  IN 
TORONTO 
Interdisciplinary 
symposium  featuring 
performance  by  spoken 
word  artist  Motion 
Brathwaite. 

•  9  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  Free! 

•  Multi-Faith  Centre, 
Main  Activity  Hall 
(569  Spadina  Avenue) 

•  sharifa.khan@utoronto.ca 


ALSO  THIS  MONTH 


PRAXIS 
SHOWCASE 
2009:  DESIGN 
FORTHETTC 

Public  showcase  of 
Engineering  student- 
designed  proposals 
for  TTC  buildings  and 
interiors. 

•  Wednesday,  April  15, 

•  9  a.m.  to  7  p.m. 

•  FreelBahen  Centre 
(40  St.  George  Street) 

•  engsci.utoronto. 
ca/esci  02showcase/ 
Home.html 


THE  SHOW 
MUST  NOT  GO 
ON:  ENDING 
ORANGUTANS  IN 
ENTERTAINMENT 
Lecture  by  Dr.  Rob 
Shumaker,  Director  of 
Orangutan  Research  at 
the  Great  Ape  Trust  of 
Iowa. 

•Wednesday,  April  15, 
7  p.m.  $15. 

•  George  Ignatieff 
Theatre 

(15  Devonshire  Place) 

•  orangutan.ca 


RESUME  AND 
COVER  LETTER 
WORKSHOP 

Learn  how  to  effectively 
market  yourself  in  an 
increasingly  competitive 
economy. 

•  Friday,  April  17, 11  a.m. 
to  1  p.m.  Free! 

•  Career  Centre  Seminar 
Room  (214  College  Street) 

•  careers.utoronto.ca/ 
calendar/calendar.aspx 


INSPIRIT  FESTIVAL 
AT  THE  MULTI- 
FAITH  CENTRE 

The  Bhakti  Yoga  Club 
presents  seminars  on 
raising  environmental 
consciousness  and  reading 
the  Bhagavad  Gita. 
•April  17  to  25.  $15. 

•  Multifaith  Centre 
(569  Spadina) 

•  urbanedgeyoga.com 


BOOK  LAUNCH: 
1  WAY  2  C  THE 
WORLD 

U  of  T  professor  Marilyn 
Waring's  collection  of 
memoirs  highlights  her 
work  in  environmental 
advocacy  and  social 
justice. 

•  Monday,  April  20,  7 
p.m.  Free! 

•  Toronto  Women's 
Bookstore  (73  Harbord 
Street) 

•  tinyurl.com/bhk2kc 


PRACTICAL 
MOVIE-MAKING 

Learn  interview 
techniques,  media 
gathering  strategies,  and 
technical  filmmaking 
pointers. 

•  Saturday,  April  25, 1  to  4 
p.m.  $15  for  students, 

•  Hart  House 

(7  Hart  House  Circle) 

•  uofttix.ca/view. 
php?id=449 


To  have  your  U  of  T 
campus  event  listed 
in  this  space  for 

FREE,  just  send  the 
appropriate  details  to 
listings@thevarsity.ca 


^  Text  'BLOOR' to  226262  [ 


CORALINE 

2:30© 

BEST  RIM  2008: 
Tofomo  Film  Cntics  Assocralion 
Micfielle  Williams 

WENDY  AND  LUCY 

4:45  * 


Q  POLICE  STORY 


@  DRUNKEN  MASTER  2 

9:30  V 
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'Ciie  looks  dazzling.' 
Peter  Travers.  ROLLING  STONE 

CHE  PART  1:  THE  ARGENTINE 

1:30  *f 

Benioo  Del  Tofo  m  Steven  Soderbergfi's 

CHE  PART  2:  GUERRILLA 

4:15 


19  DUCK  SOOP 

O  •  ■  X  35MM  Print  FREE 

2  HOLY  LAND  HARDBALL 
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26  THE  RETURN  OF 
O  NATHAN  BECKER 
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5  GREEN  DUMPSTBi 
MYSTERY 
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Ginniter  Goodwin,  Ben  Affleck 
&  Jennrtef  Aniston 
HE'S  JUST  NOT  THAT 
INTO  YOU 

4:15  «■ 

BEST  FILM  2008 
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Michelle  Williams 
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'Wonderfully  strange  antlfull  of  leeling. ' 
A  O  Scott,  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 
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Benicio  Del  Toro  in  Steven  Soderbergti's 

CHE  PART  2:  GUERRILLA 

4:00 

■Supertativelv  ctattecJ,  dramatically 
compelling," 
J.  Hoberman,  THE  VILLAGE  VOICE 
Benicio  Del  Toro  in  Steven  Sodertiergh's 

CHE  PART  1 :  THE  ARGENTINE 
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Benicio  Del  Two  in  Steven  SoiJerbergh's 
CHE  PART  2:  GUERRILLA 
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"Stunning  Operates  on  multiple  levels  " 
Susan  G  Cote,  NOW 

THE  ART  STAR  AND 
THE  SUDANESE  TWINS 
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"Rich  in  mood  and  character " 
Rick  Grocn.  THE  GLOBE  AND  l«AIL 

WENDY  AND  LUCY 
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MILK 
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"Impeccable  Unforgettable," 
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DOC  SOUP  presents 
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"Great  fun." 

Mick  LaSalle.  SAN  FRANCISCO  CHRONICLE 
Uam  Neeson  in  Pierre  Morel's 
TAKEN 
4:30  It 

SLIGHTY  USED 
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Winner  of  8  Academy  Awards 
Danny  Boyle's 
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Ginntfer  Goodwin,  Ben  Affleck, 
Jennifer  Aniston,  Bradley  Cooper, 
Scarlett  Johansson.  Kevin  Connolly, 
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HE'S  JUST  NOT  THAT 
INTO  YOU 
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Academy  Award  Winner 
Best  Actor  Sean  Penn 
Original  Screenplay 
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"Bristles  with  energy,  attitude  and 
imagination." 
Jason  Anderson,  EYE  WEEKLY 

IT'S  NOT  ME,  I  SWEAR! 
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Productions  present 
BRIAN 
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•  Sunday  Nite  V2  Price  Nachos 
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Preparation  Seminars 


•  Complete  30-Hoar  Semlnan 

•  Convenient  Weekend  Schedule 

•  Proven  Test-Taking  Strategies 

•  Experienced  Course  Instructors 

•  Comprehensive  Study  Materials 

•  Simulated  Practice  Exams 

•  Limited  Class  Size 

•  Free  Repeat  Policy 

•  Personal  Tutoring  Available 

•  Thousands  of  Satisfied  Students 
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TOUGH  AND  BUFF 

Six  of  U  of  T's  hottest  athletes  take  it  off  for  The  Vdrsity 's  cameras  as  a  special  end-of-year  treat 
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Flat  fees  will  hurt  students 


Turning  points  in  history  usually 
fly  by  unnoticed,  only  to  be  dis- 
covered in  retrospect.  But  we're 
pretty  sure  that  20  years  from  now,  U  of 
T  students  will  look  back  at  this  as  the 
week  when  everything  changed. 

The  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 
Council  has  approved  a  program  of 
flat  fees  for  full-time  undergraduate 
students.  Next,  the  proposal  will  go 
to  the  Business  Board,  and  eventually 
Governing  Council.  If  it  passes  without 
amendment,  by  201 1 ,  new  students  tak- 
ing three  to  six  courses  will  have  to  pay 
for  five. 

The  proposal  is  deeply  flawed,  and  it 
has  been  rushed  through  in  a  mere  two 
weeks  without  proper  deliberation,  de- 
bate, or  scrutiny.  The  diversity  of  oppo- 
sition on  campus  is  revealing.  Student 
unions  are,  predictably,  opposed,  as 
are  leftist  groups  on  campus. 

But  the  economics  department  also 
voted  against  the  initiative.  Several 
professors  criticized  it  at  the  meeting. 
The  Program  Fees  Implementation 
Committee,  which  reports  to  the  fac- 


•EDITORIAL- 

ulty,  had  one  student,  the  president  of 
the  Arts  &  Science  Student  Council.  He 
claims  that  the  only  consensus  reached 
by  the  committee  was  that  September 
2009  was  too  soon  to  implement  the 
plan,  due  to  lack  of  research.  It's  clear 
this  is  not  a  normal  policy  change,  with 
a  broad  coalition  behind  it.  This  radical 
proposal,  a  taking  place  at  the  largest 
faculty  at  U  of  T,  will  dramatically  alter 
the  culture  and  social  makeup  of  our 
university. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the 
impact  flat  fees  will  have  on  student 
engagement.  But  there  are  even  more 
important  issues  at  stake.  Flat  fees  are 
a  tuition  increase  seemingly  targeted 
at  students  least  able  to  bear  it:  those 
who  work  long  hours,  parents,  and 
caregivers. 

With  the  flat  fee  threshold  set  at 
three  courses — lower  than  other 
universities  implementing  flat  fees, 
which  have  set  thresholds  at  four  or 


4.5  courses — these  students  will  have 
to  pay  full  tuition  or  drop  to  part-time 
status.  As  part-time  students,  they  will 
not  receive  interest-free  OSAP,  and 
will  have  access  to  fewer  scholarships 
and  bursaries.  Even  basic  benefits  like 
daycare  subsidies  are  tough  to  obtain 
without  full-time  student  status. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  arm  waving 
about  increased  financial  aid  under 
the  new  system,  but  the  fact  is  that 
Arts  and  Science  will  be  in  deficit  years 
into  the  future  with  or  without  flat 
fees.  It's  difficult  to  imagine  where  new 
aid  would  come  from.  There  has  also 
been  no  discussion  of  how  it  would  be 
distributed.  Would  any  be  available 
to  part-time  students?  What  about 
students  who  don't  qualify  for  low-in- 
come bursary  programs  but  must  still 
finance  their  education  through  OSAP 
and  bank  loans? 

We  also  note  a  number  of  troubling 
aspects  to  the  Faculty  of  Arts  &  Sci- 
ence Committee  meeting  that  passed 

SEE 'FLAT  FEES' -PG  7 


Arts  &  Science  council  passes 
flat  fees  proposal 

Fees  change  flawed:  students,  faculty  Critics  decry  nneeting  proceedings 


NAUSHAD  ALI  HUSEIN  AND  JANE  BAO 

News  Editors 


The  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  Council  passed  the  flat  fees 
proposal  Monday,  requiring  all  incoming  students  to  pay  a  flat 
fee  irrespective  of  their  course  load.  Before  it  can  be  adopted, 
the  proposal  has  to  be  voted  on  by  the  Business  Board  on  April 
27,  and  then  by  Governing  Council. 

Starting  September  2011,  all  Arts  &  Science  students  taking 
three  courses  or  more  would  pay  for  five.  Students  taking  less 
than  three  would  pay  by  the  course.  Currently,  the  average  full- 
time  student  takes  4.5  courses. 

ASSU  president  Colum  Grove-White  circulated  a  six-point 
document  criticizing  the  proposal,  which  he  said  was  funda- 
mentally flawed. 

Dean  Meric  Gertler  cited  the  faculty's  projected  $5-  to  $7-mil- 
lion  deficit  this  year,  due  to  the  suspension  of  endowment 
payouts  during  the  ongoing  recession,  and  a  near-$40  million 
cumulative  deficit.  "FAS  is  actually  the  last  undergraduate  divi- 
sion on  the  St.  George  campus  to  adopt  a  program  fee,"  said 
Gertler  "So  this  is  not  radical.  There  cire  many  other  univer- 
sities in  Ontario  that  charge  their  students  on  a  program  fee 
basis  as  well." 

Critics  fear  that  the  move  will  hurt  low-income  students  and 
academia  at  U  of  T. 

"1  was  unhappy  with  the  proposal  to  charge  students  a  flat 
fee,  especially  those  taking  three,"  said  St.  Mike's  registrar  Da- 
mon Chevrier  "I've  worked  directly  with  students  since  1968. 
Pay-as-you-go  has  been  a  feature  of  life  at  Arts  &  Science  since 
probably  1969  or  1970,  and  it  has  been  what  I  would  consider 
one  of  the  strengths  of  the  faculty." 

Gustavo  Indart,  an  economics  professor  on  the  council,  said 
it  would  be  more  fair  to  raise  tuition  than  to  implement  flat  fees. 
"What  they're  doing  now  is  penalizing  students  who  are  not 
taking  a  full  load,  who  are  going  to  be  paying  for  something 
they're  not  receiving.  It's  a  short-term  solution-the  solution 

SEE 'FLAWS' -P6  3 


NATALIE  NANOWSKI 

Associate  News  Editor 


Students  and  professors  packed  the  room  and  spilled  into 
the  hallway  at  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  Council  meet- 
ing on  Monday,  where  the  council  voted  to  implement  pro- 
gram flat  fees.  Critics  spoke  up  against  the  proposal,  but 
they  were  left  disappointed  when  they  didn't  get  a  chance 
to  address  faculty  dean  Meric  Gertler's  rebuttals  to  their 
comments.  Student  leaders  also  panned  Gertler's  last-min- 
ute change  to  the  proposal's  implementation  for  next  year. 

Program  flat  fees  mean  that  starting  in  2011,  new  full-time 
Arts  and  Science  students  would  have  to  pay  for  five  cours- 
es when  they  take  three  to  six  courses.  Part-timers  would 
pay  on  a  per-course  basis. 

The  highly  contested  fees  came  before  the  Program  Fee 
Implementation  Committee — a  group  struck  by  Gertler, 
comprised  of  one  student,  11  admin  and  one  faculty  mem- 
ber soon  to  become  a  vice-provost — in  March. 

According  to  Arts  and  Science  Students'  Union  president 
Colum  Grove-White,  the  group's  student  rep,  the  only  thing 
the  committee  decided  was  that  flat  fees  would  not  begin  in 
September.  The  proposal  has  been  pushed  to  the  forefront 
since  then.  UTM  representative  on  the  committee,  Diane 
Crocker  did  not  confirm  tihs,  but  said  that  the  satellite  cam- 
puses decided  not  to  implement  the  proposal  owing  to  lack 
of  research.  Gertler  said  he  did  not  know  whether  or  not 
the  committee  had  reached  such  a  conclusion,  because  he 
wasn't  on  it. 

"1  tried  to  work  within  the  system,"  said  Grove-White. 
"But  then  they  cheat  you." 

On  Monday,  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  council  was 
supposed  to  vote  on  the  original  flat  fees  proposal,  which 
would  affect  new  students  taking  three  courses  or  more. 
But  in  a  last-minute  move,  Meric  Gertler,  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Science  Dean,  announced  he  had  upped  the  cutoff  to  four 

SEE 'MEETING' -PG 3 
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Chicken  Soup  for  the  Eco-Soul 

Bigwigs  speak  at  Sustainability  Energy  Fair 


HILARY  BARLOW 

  Associate  News  Editor 

Politicians  and  senior  U  of  T  admin- 
istrators talked  green  at  the  Sus- 
tainable Energy  Fair  last  Saturday. 
Around  40  people  gathered  in  Sidney 
Smith  as  speakers  praised  U  of  T 
and  exhorted  more  environmentally 
friendly  measures.  Among  the  speak- 
ers were  Ontario  Minister  of  Natural 
Resources  Donna  Cansfield,  U  of  T 
president  David  Naylor,  and  Ingrid 
Stefanovic,  director  of  the  Centre  for 
the  Environment. 

'We'll  have  to  reconsider  not  only 
how  we  produce,  but  rethink  how  we 
consume,"  said  Naylor,  who  empha- 
sized U  of  T  scholars'  contributions  to 
environmental  research.  He  also  men- 
tioned a  plan  to  retrofit  the  Faculty  of 
Architecture  building. 

Naylor  has  been  criticized  for  refus- 
ing to  sign  the  Presidential  Climate 
Initiative,  a  commitment  among  uni- 
versity presidents  in  North  America 
which  includes  completing  "a  compre- 
hensive inventory  of  all  greenhouse 
gas  emissions"  and  making  a  sus- 
tciined  effort  to  reduce  them.  Thirteen 
Canadiem  universities  and  colleges 


David  Berliner,  president  of  the  U  of  T 
Environmental  Resource  Network,  tells 
onlookers  to  keep  the  dream  alive  in 
environmental  activism. 

have  signed  on  to  the  Presidential  Cli- 
mate Initiative,  as  well  as  hundreds  of 
American  schools. 
Naylor  argued  that  for  a  campus  as 


large  as  U  of  T,  any  greenhouse  gas 
estimate  would  be  inaccurate  and 
therefore  useless.  "It's  like  saying 
you're  going  to  measure  the  chem- 
istry of  chicken  soup,"  Naylor  told 
The  Varsity,  calling  the  PCI  "more 
show  business  than  substance." 
He  added  that  he  is  more  interest- 
ed in  what  campus  environmental 
groups  are  doing. 

Paul  York  of  Students  Against 
Climate  Change  accused  Naylor  of 
"greenwashing,"  and  only  paying 
lip  service  to  environmental  initia- 
tives. In  an  email,  York  criticized 
admin  for  investments  in  fossil 
fuel  companies  like  Imperial  Oil. 
He  also  pointed  out  that  environ- 
mentally conscious  courses  are 
I  g  not  required  for  students  in  engi- 
J  neering  or  business,  though  those 
2  fields  can  have  a  great  impact  on 
'  ^  the  environment. 

"1  feel  that  Mr.  Naylor  had  not 
done  his  due  diligence  in  terms 
of  making  this  campus  more 
sustainable,"  wrote  York.  "To 
suggest  that  U  of  T  has  done  its 
part  is  not  true.  It  has  not  even  really 
begun.  As  with  the  Harper  govern- 
ment, what  is  lacking  is  the  will,  not 
the  means." 


David  Berliner,  UTERN  president 
and  fourth-year  environmental  health 
student,  followed  Naylor  with  an  op- 
timistic speech.  He  said  it  is  easy  to 
become  overly  technical  when  engag- 
ing environmental  issues.  "There's 
still  room  for  dreaming  yet,"  he  said, 
emphcisizing  the  need  to  address  new 
chcdlenges  with  creative  solutions. 

One  of  Berliner's  priorities  is  unit- 
ing student  groups,  staff,  and  faculty 
to  promote  dialogue  and  supporting 
various  efforts  to  make  the  campus 
more  sustainable.  When  asked  if  he 
thinks  corporate  funding  is  a  poten- 
tial conflict  of  interest  in  funding 
environmental  efforts — the  fair  was 
sponsored  by  Bullfrog  Power,  a  wind 
and  hydro  power  company — Berliner 
said  it  doesn't  necessarily  have  the 
same  ethical  qualms  as  something 
like  drug  research.  "Done  properly,  I 
don't  think  there's  any  conflict  of  in- 
terest," he  said. 

The  sustainable  energy  fair  also 
hosted  community  and  campus 
groups  such  as  the  Green  Energy  Act 
Alliance  and  U  of  T's  Bike  Chain,  a 
group  that  helps  students  learn  basic 
bicycle  mechanics.  Discussion  panels, 
Segway  rides,  and  films  screenings 
rounded  out  the  day's  events. 


Trinity  College  signs  President's 
Qimate  Initiative 

On  March  19,  Trinity  College  be- 
came the  first  institution  tn  On- 
tario to  sign  on  to  the  president's 
Climate  Initiative.  Signatories  to 
the  environmental  project  start- 
ed in  the  U.S.,  and  commit  to 
comprehensive  action  on  climate 
change,  with  the  ultimate  goal  of 
"climate  neutrality"  by  reducing 
greenhouse  gas  emissions. 

The  initial  stages  of  the  com- 
mitment involve  the  creation  of 
a  detailed  inventory  categoriz- 
ing "all  greenhouse  gas  emis- 
sions, including  emissions  from 
electricity,  heating,  commuting, 
and  air  travel,"  with  updates 
every  other  year.  Within  two 
years  of  signing,  institutions  are 
required  to  set  a  target  date  for 
the  achievement  of  climate  neu- 
trality as  soon  as  possible,  with 
smaller  interim  goals. 

"Although  we  are  a  federated 
college  at  the  University  of  To- 
ronto, we  have  always  strived  to 
be  ahead  of  the  pack  in  terms  of 
concrete  environmental  initia- 
tives as  an  educational  institu- 
tion, such  as  with  our  Green  Roof 
and  our  Solar  Panel  projects," 
said  student  and  campaigner  Jo- 
anna Dafoe. 

U  of  T  has  not  signed  the  PCI, 
which  now  includes  13  Canadian 
and  616  American  institutions. 
—LUKE  SAVAGE 


Going  green,  eventually 

U  of  T's  sustainability  office  lias  ideas,  but  no  authority 


ELIZABETH  KAGEDAN 

_  Varsity  Staff  ^ 

Over  the  past  decade,  greenhouse  gas 
and  the  Kyoto  Protocol  have  become 
household  names,  and  environmental 
sustainability  has  exploded  as  one  of  the 
pivotal  issues  of  our  generation.  U  of  T's 
response  to  this  movement  is  directed 
by  the  Sustainability  Office,  launched 
at  St.  George  in  2004,  with  a  mandate  to 
"substantially  reduce  the  consumption 
of  energy  and  other  resources  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto."  UTM  started  its  own 
office  in  2004,  and  UTSC  in  2007.  All  three 
participate  in  a  board  that  helps  coordi- 
nate efforts. 
"We  act  as  a  think  tank,  where  we 


Applying  or  Intenriewing 
to  Professional  School 
Programs? 

We  have  helped  hundred  of  applicants 
get  into  the  progranfi  of  their  choice  by 
assisting  them  in  all  aspects  of  their 
application  packages  to  programs  such  as: 

•  Medicine  or  Residency  'Law 
•  Teaching  •  MBA  and  many  more! 

Whatever  your  dream  is,  get  an  aft/os 
consultation  today  for  an  edge  on  the 
competition  and  let  us  fa/ce  you  higher! 

For  more  details  visit  our  website; 
www.altiusconsultation.ca 

For  info  e-mail: 
info@altiusconsultation.ca 


partner  with  other  faculty  members  and 
different  departments,  and  we  research 
how  we  can  make  the  university  more 
sustainable,"  said  Stuart  Chan,  sustain- 
ability coordinator  at  St.  George.  "We 
refine  and  try  to  test  programs  using 
concepts  at  different  sites.  If  they  are  suc- 
cessful, we  replicate  them  at  other  sites." 

But  the  Sustainability  Office  can't  en- 
force measures,  and  its  scope  is  limited 
to  departments  who  come  to  them. 

"We  don't  have  any  authority  to  tell 
people  to  do  different  things,  so  we  have 
a  lot  of  partners,"  said  Chan.  "Let's  say 
a  department  is  interested  in  reducing 
electricity  costs — then  we  would  work 
with  them  to  identify  things  they're  in- 
terested in,  and  in  that  process  we  teach 
them  about  some  of  the  other  issues  they 
may  be  missing  in  their  scope." 

"In  another  model,  we  go  in  with  all 
materials  ready,  and  we  just  give  it  to 
them  and  they  run  it." 

U  of  T's  architectural  diversity  also 
presents  a  challenge.  "There  are  so  many 
different  types  of  spaces  and  uses  that 
it's  really  hard  for  us  to  come  up  with  one 
solution  that  fits  all — actually,  it's  impos- 
sible," said  Chan. 

Still,  Chan  said,  his  office  has  had  a  sig- 
nificant impact  on  reducing  energy  con- 
sumption. According  to  the  St.  George  of- 
fice, projects  over  the  past  15  years  have 
lowered  U  of  T's  energy  consumption  by 
14  per  cent.  Most  of  them  are  retrofits, 
adding  or  substituting  new  parts  to  old 
buildings. 

In  2006,  they  spearheaded  an  ongo- 
ing retrofit  of  the  St.  George  campus,  in- 
stalling more  energy-efficient  lighting  in 
Robarts,  the  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies 
in  Elducation,  and  the  Medical  Sciences 
building.  The  office  has  also  replaced  18 
air-conditioning  units  with  more  energy- 
efficient  models,  improving  their  efficien- 
cy by  30  per  cent. 

The  two  measures  are  expected  to 
reduce  emissions  by  3,100  tonnes  of  car- 
bon dioxide  equivalent,  a  measure  that 


encapsulates  all  greenhouse  gases  that 
contribute  to  global  warming.  The  emis- 
sions savings  are  equivalent  to  taking 
600  cars  off  the  road. 

The  St.  George  office  has  completed  a 
recent  analysis  of  greenhouse  gas  emis- 
sions and  energy  use,  and  Chan  said  he 
expects  it  to  be  posted  within  the  next 
week.  As  of  press  time,  the  latest  data 
available  was  for  the  2005-2006  school 
year. 

Danny  Harvey,  an  expert  on  sustain- 
able buildings,  is  a  professor  of  geog- 
raphy and  planning  at  U  of  T.  Harvey 
strongly  criticizes  the  university's  ef- 
forts: "True  sustainability  isn't  savings 
of  five  to  10  per  cent,  true  sustainability 
means  50  to  70  per  cent  energy  savings. 
Anything  else  is  just  delaying  inevitable 
collapse." 

"I  suppose  they're  doing  the  conven- 
tional, no-brainer  things,"  said  Harvey. 
"Lighting  is  easy  to  do,  and  there's  im- 
mediate payback." 

Harvey  argued  there  is  ample  op- 
portunity for  real  energy  savings  at  U 
of  T,  which  require  substantial  innova- 
tion and  commitment  that  has  yet  to  be 
seen. 

"If  the  university  wants  to  distinguish 
itself,  it  has  to  go  beyond  what  everyone 
else  is  doing.  In  Sidney  Smith,  for  exam- 
ple, with  a  innovative  retrofit  you  could 
cut  heating  and  lighting  by  90  per  cent, 
and  you  could  probably  cut  the  cooling 
load  by  about  20  per  cent." 

He  elaborated  on  what  a  stronger  com- 
mitment would  involve.  "If  the  university 
is  actually  committed  to  sustainability, 
then  no  new  building  will  go  up  without 
a  50  per  cent  reduction  in  energy  con- 
sumption from  the  conventional  rate." 

"If  you  set  that  up  from  the  beginning 
as  a  rule,  it  changes  the  whole  nature  of 
the  design  process,"  Harvey  said. 

"Frequently,  the  energy-sustainable 
building  doesn't  cost  any  more,  or  the 
additional  costs  will  pay  for  themselves 
within  a  year  or  so." 


Grad  activist  condemns  Banick 
lawsuit  against  book 


DYLAN  ROBERTSON 

Associate  News  Editor 

A  grad  student  at  U  of  T  has  been 
mentioned  in  a  legal  face-off  between 
the  world's  largest  mining  company 
and  three  Montreal  authors. 

Toronto-based  Barrick  Gold  Corpo- 
ration is  suing  Delphine  Abadie,  Alain 
Deneault  and  William  Sacher  over  their 
French-language  book  Noir  Canada: 
Pillage,  corruption  et  criminalite  en  Af- 
rique  (Black  Canada:  Plundering,  Brib- 
ery and  Crime  in  Africa)  as  well  as  its 
publisher,  Ecosociete,  for  $6  million. 
Noir  Canada,  published  April  2008, 
documents  the  role  of  Canada-based 
industry  abroad  and  accuses  multiple 
oil,  mining,  and  industrial  companies 
of  violating  human  rights  and  wreaking 
environmental  havoc.  The  book  alleges 
that  a  company  later  purchased  by  Bar- 
rick played  a  role  in  forcibly  displacing 
independent  miners  and  residents  from 
Bulyanhulu,  Tanzania  in  1996,  during 
which  52  people  were  buried  alive. 

Barrick  denies  the  claims.  Spokes- 
person Vince  Borg  told  The  Varsity  in 
an  email  that  "virtually  nothing"  writ- 
ten in  Noir  Canada  about  the  Bulyan- 
hulu mine  is  true  and  that  the  company 
helps  the  communities  it  works  in. 
During  the  trial  in  Quebec,  U  of  T  grad 
student  and  outspoken  activist  Paul 
York  was  mentioned.  At  an  event  York 
organized  last  July  at  Hart  House,  Sach- 
er spoke  about  the  issues  mNoirCanada. 
Barricksentsomeonetolistentothetalk. 
"As  long  as  the  litigation  continues,  we 
will  continue  to  take  steps  to  protect 
our  reputation  and  to  monitor  any  pub- 
lic statements  of  the  defendants  con- 
cerning Barrick,"  said  Borg,  adding  that 
the  event  was  open  to  the  public. 

ficosociete  and  the  three  authors  are 
also  facing  a  $5  million  lawsuit  in  Ontar- 
io from  Canada-based  mining  company 
Banro  Corporation,  which  operates  in 
the  Democratic  Republic  of  the  Congo. 


Sacher  was  invited  to  speak  at  U  of  T 
in  March,  but  declined  to  come  on  the 
advice  of  his  lawyer:  "So  far,  we  have 
cancelled  at  least  5  events  where  we 
had  been  invited.Also,  the  book's  dis- 
tribution has  been  stopped,"  he  wrote 
in  an  email. 

York  said  Barrick  is  linked  to  U  of 
T  because  its  founder  and  chairman, 
Peter  Munk,  has  donated  approxi- 
mately $11  million  to  U  of  T  and  is  the 
namesake  of  the  Munk  Centre.  Barrick 
itself  has  donated  about  $1.4  million. 
York  argued  this  contributes  to  a  cul- 
ture of  corporatization  on  campus 
and  threatens  academic  freedom. 
According  to  York,  Barrick's  lawyers 
made  a  motion  to  subpoena  him  to  give 
discovery,  a  form  of  answering  ques- 
tions outside  of  court  to  provide  infor- 
mation that  could  be  used  in  a  case. 
The  motion  was  defeated  last  week. 
York  said  he  felt  he  was  being  targeted 
for  his  activism.  He  is  an  active  member 
of  the  group  Protest  Barrick  and  once 
publicly  denounced  Munk,  saying  his 
company  had  committed  murder. 

Although  the  case  has  not 
been  reported  in  major  English- 
language  media,  it  has  been 
covered  in  Quebec  and  France. 
"We  are  strongly  convinced  that  the  is- 
sues raised  by  our  struggles  are  crucial 
for  the  future  of  democracy  in  Canada," 
wrote  Sacher,  who  called  Canada  a  "ju- 
dicial paradise"  for  mining  companies. 
Sixty  publishing  countries  from  30 
countries  have  signed  a  document 
asking  Barrick  to  drop  the  lawsuit, 
calling  the  case  a  SLAPP  (Strategic 
lawsuit  against  public  participa- 
tion). The  company  feels  otherwise. 
"Any  individual  or  entity  has  a  right 
to  protect  themselves  against  libel 
and  that  is  what  we  are  doing  in  the 
instance,"  said  Borg.  "Public  discus- 
sion is  a  healthy  component  to  any 
democracy,  but  it  should  be  based  in 
the  truth." 
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Bike  for  free 

Bikechain  offers  free  rentals  to  students,  staff 


TIM  LEGAULT 
Varsity  Staff 


Students  and  staff  can  now  bike  for 
free,  courtesy  of  U  of  T's  Bikechain.  Af- 
ter filling  out  a  membership  form  and 
providing  a  $25  deposit,  students  can 
sign  out  a  bike  of  their  choice  for  two 
business  days.  The  rental  service  re- 
launched for  the  spring  on  April  1. 

"1  absolutely  believe  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  has  a  thriving  biking 
culture,"  said  Allyson  Amster,  Bike- 
chain's  head  coordinator.  "Toronto  is 
exploding  with  cycling  activities." 

Bikechain  was  started  in  2005  to 
provide  U  of  T  with  an  affordable 
service,  while  promoting  an  environ- 
mentally friendly  form  of  transporta- 
tion. In  2008,  it  became  a  non-profit 
organization.  Amster  hopes  to  even- 
tually gain  status  as  a  charitable  or- 
ganization. 

Bikechain  also  provides  free  bik- 
ing workshops  for  both  beginner  and 
experienced  cyclists.  There  is  also  a 
free  repair  service,  which  only  charg- 
es for  replacement  parts.  Students 
and  staff  can  drop  in  any  time  during 
operating  hours. 

Staff  said  Bikechain's  success  is  their 
biggest  obstacle:  despite  funding  from 
two  student  levies,  the  group  is  strug- 
gling to  keep  up  with  demand.  With  ap- 
proximately 20  bikes  currently  on  the 
street,  Bikechain  is  looking  to  double 
that  number  by  the  end  of  the  month. 


"We  have  just  enough  funding  to 
support  us  here  where  we  stand  right 
now,"  said  Amster,  citing  storage  issues 
and  growing  maintenance  costs  as 
onerous  expenses.  "In  order  to  really 
maintain  this  size  and  a  larger  expan- 
sion, which  is  demanded  of  us  by  the 
student  body,  we  really  need  to  hire  a 
mechanic  who  works  a  minimum  of  30 
hours  a  week,  which  we  don't  have  the 
funding  to  do  at  this  point." 

Since  its  launch,  Bikechain  clocked 
over  5,000  visits  to  their  workshops 
and  repair  facility,  with  3,000  visits  in 
the  last  20  months.  Amster  said  she 
hopes  to  move  to  a  larger  space  than 
their  current  home  in  the  basement  of 
the  International  Student  Centre. 

"We  have  to  send  people  away  al- 
ready," said  Amster  "This  is  supposed 
to  be  this  inclusive,  accessible  space 
but  when  you're  telling  people,  'I'm 
sorry,  you  have  to  come  back  on  Mon- 
day because  we  can't  fit  you  in  here,' 
they  might  never  come  back.  That's  a 
huge  loss  for  them  and  the  university." 

U  of  T  has  made  efforts  to  make  the 
downtown  campus  bike-friendly,  in- 
cluding a  bike  lane  on  St.  George  and 
placing  a  number  of  bike  rings  around 
campus.  But,  Amster  said,  the  city 
must  focus  on  improving  bike  lanes 
leading  to  and  from  the  campus  to  en- 
courage more  cycling. 
Bikechain  operates  year-round  in  the 
basement  o  f  the  International  Student 
Centre,  at  33  St.  George  Street. 


'MEETING' -CONTINUED  FROM  PGl 

courses  for  2009. 

"He  talked  more  them  anyone  in  the 
meeting.  We  didn't  even  get  to  vote 
on  the  amendments  to  the  proposal," 
Grove-White  said. 

When  Grove-White  called  the 
point  out  of  order,  arguing  that  new 
information  had  been  presented,  the 
chair  of  the  meeting  replied  that  the 
change  occurred  in  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  motion,  not  its  wording. 

"It's  really  suspicious  that  Gertler 
came  in  and  changed  it  at  the  last 
minute,"  said  David  Scrivener,  vice- 
president  external  of  the  U  of  T  Stu- 
dents' Union. 

Gertler  has  already  been  criti- 
cized for  rushed  timing:  research 
into  flat  fees  only  started  in  June 
2008.  The  U  of  T  community  found 
out  two  weeks  ago. 

"We  made  a  decision  in  the  first 
week  of  March,  when  it  became  clear 
that  our  financial  situation  was  quite 
severe,  and  wasn't  going  to  get  any 
better,"  said  Gertler.  Arts  and  Sci- 
ence is  facing  a  $5  to  $7  million  deficit 
this  year. 

Cell  and  systems  biology  professor 
Mounir  Abouhaidar  said  at  the  meet- 
ing that  flat  fees  tackled  financial  re- 
alities and  not  academic  ones.  "One 
reason  [that  people  are  not  enrolled 
in  a  full  course-load]  is  because  they 
need  the  money,  and  they  need  to 
work  part-time,"  said  Abouhaidar. 


"Another  reason  is  some  of  the  stu- 
dents, if  they  take  a  full  course-load, 
are  not  going  to  be  able  to  handle  it." 

Meric  said  the  argument  was  "un- 
helpful" and  presented  a  "false  di- 
chotomy" between  academics  and 
finance.  Abouhaidar  was  visibly  frus- 
trated that  he  did  not  get  a  chance  to 
respond.  "If  the  dean  had  promised 
to  put  $2  million  back  in  scholarships 
for  the  needy,  out  of  the  $10  million 
net  profit  per  year,  I  would  have  sup- 
ported it,"  he  told  The  Varsity. 

"Essentially  what  the  faculty  is  fo- 
cusing on  is  the  finances,  because  they 
are  short  of  money,  and  they  want  to 
recover  the  money.  This  is  not  really 
the  right  way,  but  it  is  the  easy  way." 

During  the  last  two  weeks,  Grove- 
White  has  been  lobbying  voting  faculty 
members  to  vote  down  the  proposal. 

"At  the  meeting,  some  of  the  fac- 
ulty members  saw  the  temporary 
four-course  cutoff  as  a  compromise. 
But  it's  not,  you're  prolonging  the 
demise  of  student  life  for  two  years ," 
said  Grove-White. 

In  a  last  attempt,  Grove-White  and 
St.  Mike's  registrar  Damon  Chevrier 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  mo- 
tion. "Instead  of  moving  to  full  imple- 
mentation in  2011,  1  asked  them  to 
review  the  document  and  vote  on  it 
again,"  Grove-White  said. 

That  motion  was  defeated  by  a  vote 
of  20  to  26. 

WITH  FILES  FROM  NAUSHAD  ALI  HUSEIN 


Listen  up,  TTC 

First-year  engineers  tacl<le  transit  challenges 


_  YEAMR^ 

Everybody  complains  about  the  TTC,  but 
engineering  students  have  gone  one  step 
further.  For  the  last  six  weeks,  first-year 
students  in  the  Engineer  Science  Praxis  II 
class  have  worked  on  solutions  to  issues 
that  they  identified  and  researched  ear- 
lier in  the  course.  On  April  15,  they'll  un- 
veil their  solutions  to  major  drawbacks 
of  the  transit  system.  The  2009  Praxis 
Showcase  at  the  Bahen  Centre  lobby  will 
feature  six  designs  to  enhance  the  usabil- 
ity, sustainability,  and  safety  of  the  TTC. 

"We  were  on  the  subway  and  won- 
dered what  would  happen  if  a  fire  broke 
out,"  said  Matt  Li,  who  worked  on  ways  to 
reduce  the  delay  in  the  TTC's  emergency 
response  system  with  team  mates  Spen- 
cer Hu  and  Brian  Merchant. 


"There  are  no  fire  detectors  on  the  sub- 
way," added  Merchant.  Both  expressed 
their  excitement  at  the  chance  to  do 
practical  engineering  in  their  first  year. 

The  upgrades  students  will  unveil  at 
the  showccise  include: 

Improving  Passenger  Safety  Near 
The  TTC's  Exposed  Subway  Tracks: 
reducing  accidental  passenger  fcills  and 
slips  onto  the  subway  tracks  as  well  as 
deliberate  pushes  and  suicides. 

Solving  The  Heat  Loss  Problem:  ways 
of  regulating  subway  platform  tempera- 
ture, which  is  well  below  comfortable 
building  temperatures. 

Improving  Way-Finding  Signage  On 
The  TTC:  addressing  inadequate  and  in- 
consistent signage  in  the  TTC. 

Service  Delays  Caused  by  the  Ineffi- 
ciency of  Passenger  Dynamics  Into  and 


Out  of  Subway  Cars:  door  operation  and 
passenger  flow  system  proposal  to  solve 
overcrowding,  blocking,  and  holding  of 
subway  doors. 

Revising  TTC  Bus  Interiors  To  Maxi- 
mize Space  And  Boost  Passenger  Satis- 
foction:  tackles  the  inaccessibility  of  the 
back  of  TTC  buses  due  to  a  high-level  of 
traffic. 

Improving  The  Emergency  Response 
System  On  The  TTC  Subways  To  De- 
crease Delay  lime  And  Increase  Siifety: 

effective  ways  of  lowering  the  gap  be- 
tween the  occurrence  of  an  emergency 
and  acquisition  of  information  by  TTC 
officials  are  recommended. 

TTie  Bahen  Centre  lobby  is  located  at  40 
St.  George  Street  The  event  will  run  from 
9  a.m.  to  7p.m.  on  April  15. 


'FLAWS' -CONTINUED FROM  PGl 

should  come  from  the  main  source  of 
funding  for  universities,  which  is  the 
government,"  Indart  said. 

Students  and  professors  have  said 
that  a  threshold  of  three  full  courses 
is  much  too  stringent,  and  one  of  the 
harshest  in  Ontario.  Gertler  said  he  ex- 
pected that  most  students  will  step  up  to 
a  higher  course  load,  and  complete  their 
degrees  faster,  if  they  have  to  pay  for  five 
courses  anyway. 

Biology  professor  Mounir  Abouhaidar 
said  at  the  council  meeting  that  his  stu- 
dents often  take  a  reduced  course  load 
to  improve  their  academic  performance. 
Scott  Mabury,  chair  of  the  Program  Fee 
Implementation  Committee,  admitted 
that  the  committee  had  done  no  quan- 
titative analysis  to  investigate  the  rela- 
tionship between  higher  course  loads 
and  GPA. 

"The  research  that  we  have  been  able 

to  find  indicates  that  there  is  no  system- 


atic statistical  relation  between  the  num- 
ber of  courses  a  student  takes  and  their 
GPA,"  Gertler  later  said  to  The  Varsity. 
"We  used  three  because  this  is  how  we 
define  part-time  and  full-time.  It  is  con- 
sistent with  how  other  faculties  define 
full-time,"  said  Gertler  He  said  the  PFIC 
had  found  that  at  the  10  Ontario  universi- 
ties which  have  a  flat  fee,  the  threshold 
ranges  from  three  to  four  courses. 

To  qualify  for  OSAP,  students  have  to 
take  a  full-time  course  load — and  would 
have  to  pay  for  five  courses. 

Gertler  said  the  proposal  addressed 
financial  concerns  in  two  ways.  The  fac- 
ulty will  add  $1.5  million  in  grants,  and 
flat  fees  will  be  phased  in,  starting  with 
a  threshold  of  four  full  credits  and  drop- 
ping down  to  three  in  2011. 

Critics  say  the  gradual  implementa- 
tion will  only  delay  the  disaster 

ASSU  and  U  of  T  Student  Union  lead- 
ers at  the  meeting  pointed  out  that  while 
aid  money  is  directed  at  the  poorest  of 
the  students,  those  ineligible  for  these 


grants  will  fall  through  the  gaps  in  the 
system. 

"We  will  keep  the  PFIC  in  place  for  as 
long  as  the  implementation  takes.  We 
will  be  planning  to  add  more  students, 
more  college  registrars,  more  under- 
graduate coordinators  into  the  commit- 
tee," Gertler  said. 

At  the  moment,  the  FPIC  is  a  closed 
committee  with  only  one  student,  ASSU 
president  Colum  Grove-White,  Mabury, 
who  is  the  only  faculty  member  as  chair 
of  chemistry,  will  begin  as  vice-provost 
of  academic  operation  July  1. 

The  committee  will  monitor  how 
long  students  take  to  complete  de- 
grees, enrolment  in  courses,  changes 
in  financial  aid  applications,  class  sizes, 
student  engagement  ratings,  and  TA 
hours  and  faculty/staff  appointments,. 
They  report  directly  to  Arts  &  Science 
administration. 

Gertler  could  not  say  how  the  student 
body  or  the  faculty  at  large  might  be  able 
to  participate  in  the  monitoring  process. 


Where  does  environmental  sustainability  fit  in  on  campus  as  a  priority? 


PHOTOGRAPHED  AND  COMPILED  BY  DAN  EPSTEIN 


3rd  year  Semiotics,  it's  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  every  decision  I  make.  I've 
become  neurotic  aoout  throwing  away 
cigarette  butts  and  I'm  hyper  about 
researching  the  way  appliances  are  made. 


Gadda 


2ndyear,  Psychology,  I'm  not  really  into 
politics  in  general.  From  one  to  10 1  guess 
it  would  be  a  five.  Class  inequalities  and 
Third  World  poverty  are  bigger  issues  for  me. 
Check  out  my  band  atmyspace.com/geak3. 
There's  a  rap  parody  about  U  of  T! 


Karim 


1st  year,  undeclared,  I  don't  think  its  really 
an  issue  for  me  at  the  moment.  A  lot  of 
kids  are  starving  to  death  and  dying  from 
diseases  that  can  be  stopped,  so  I'd  have 
to  say  the  distribution  of  food,  money  and 
wealth  are  more  important. 


3rd  year,  En^ish  and  Cinema  Studies,  I 

think  it's  going  to  be  very  important  if  we 
don't  do  something  about  it  soon.  We're  going 
to  be  in  a  lot  of  trouble.  What  we  need  to  do 
is  probably  set  harder  targets  than  what  we 
currently  have,  and  the  government  needs  to 
make  it  their  priority 


Ivana  and  Nicole 


Ivana  and  Nicole,  lath  Sid  year  International 
Relations.  /.-I  think  it's  really  important,  espe- 
cially of  our  generation.  And  I  think  it's  a  social 
issue  we  can  all  participate  in  whereas  some 
other  social  issues  are  hard  to  get  involved  with. 
H:  I  think  it's  important  to  have  programs  that 
encourage  people  to  be  conscious  aoout  the 
environment. 


Matthew 


3rd  year  Environmental  Ethics  and  Human 
Biology.  I  figure  I'm  going  to  die  in  60 
years  unless  I  get  some  sort  of  bionic  body 
that's  good  until  2,000  years-old.  We  have 
enough  oil  for  me  to  last  my  lifetime,  so  the 
environment's  not  an  issue  at  all. 
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AUDITOR'S  REPORT 

To  the  Members  of 
Varsity  Publications  Inc. 

We  have  audited  the  statement  of  financial  position  of  Varsity  Publications  Inc.  as  at 
April  30,  2008  and  the  statements  of  operations,  changes  in  net  assets  and  cash 
flows  for  ttie  year  then  ended.  These  financial  statements  are  the  responsibility  of  tfie 
Organization  s  management.  Our  responsibility  is  to  express  an  opinion  on  these 
finarKial  statements  based  on  our  audit. 

We  conducted  our  audit  in  accordance  with  Canadian  generally  accepted  auditir>g 
standards.  Those  standards  require  that  we  plan  and  perform  an  audit  to  obtain 
reasonable  assurance  whether  the  financial  statements  are  free  of  material 
misstatement.  An  audit  includes  examining,  on  a  test  basis,  evidence  supporting  the 
amounts  and  disclosures  in  the  financial  statements.  An  audit  also  includes 
assessing  the  accounting  principles  used  and  significant  estimates  made  by 
management,  as  well  as  evaluating  the  overall  financial  statement  presentation. 

In  our  opinion  these  financial  statements  present  fairly,  in  all  material  respects,  the 
financial  position  of  Varsity  Publications  Inc.  as  at  April  30,  2008,  and  the  results  of 
its  operations,  changes  in  net  assets  and  cash  flows  for  the  year  then  ended  in 
accordance  with  Canadian  generally  accepted  accounting  principles. 

CHARTERED  ACCOUNTANTS. 
LICENSED  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTANTS 

Toronto,  Canada 
October  16,  2008 

VARSITY  PUBLICATIONS  INC. 
STATEMENT  OF  OPERATIONS 
FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDED  APRIL  30,  2008 


REVENUE 

Advertising  (Schedule  'A') 
Student  levy 
Interest  income 


EXPENSES 


2008 


399,123 
130,660 
1.195 
530.978 


2007 


383,472 
73,851 

 U2 

4$7.435 


Bad  debts 

19,216 

17,291 

Bank  charges  and  interest 

5,172 

1,768 

Booktieeping 

11,822 

12,322 

Capital  assets 

8,987 

7,211 

Delivery  and  postage 

17,320 

16,381 

Insurance 

1,813 

1.628 

Office  and  general 

9,918 

8,396 

Photography 

1.546 

210 

Printing 

135,592 

1 13.007 

Professional  fees 

6.797 

4,538 

Salaries,commlssions  and  benefits 

198.950 

186.612 

Teleptwne 

4,604 

6,331 

Travel  and  promotion 

15-769 

5.934 

440.500 

384.629 

EXCESS  OF  REVENUES  OVER  EXPENSES  $ 

90.478  S 

72,806 

VARSITY  PUBLICATIONS  INC. 

STATEMENT  OF  FINANCIAL  POSITION 

APRIL  30,  2008 

2008 

2007 

ASSETS 

Current 

Cash  and  term  deposits  $ 

20,003  $ 

64,331 

Accounts  receivable 

251,713 

162,544 

Prepaid  expenses 

604 

569 

$    272,320  $  227,444 


LIABILITIES 

Current 

Accounts  payable  and  accrued  Tiabilities 
NET  ASSETS 

Internally  restricted  lor  capital  asset  acquisilions  (note  4) 
Unrestricted  net  sissets 


28,569  S  g8,171 


68.740 
181,011 


249,751 


68,740 
90,M3 


159^73 


S    272,320  $  227,444 


Approved  on  BehaH  ol  the  Board: 
Director  


VARSITY  PUBLICATIONS  INC. 
STATEMENT  OF  CHANGES  IN  NET  ASSETS 
FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDED  APRIL  30,  2008 


isLCaetai 

A<ywMl0"?  Unrestrict^ 


BALANCE  beginning  of  year     t     68.740  $ 

Excess  of  revenues 
over  ei^wnses 


2008  2QQ2 
90,533  $     159.273  S  86,467 


90.478 


90.478 


72.808 


BALANCE  - end  of  year 


$      68.740  S     181.011   $    249,751   $  159.273 


VARSITY  PUBUCATIONS  INC. 
STATEMENT  OF  CASH  FLOWS 
FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDED  APRIL  30,  2008 


CASH  FLOWS  FROM  OPERATING  ACTIVITIES 

Excess  of  revenues  over  expenses 

Net  changes  in  non^cash  worVing  capital: 
Aocounis  reoeivaue 
Prepaid  experisBS 
Accounts  payaMe 

INCREASE  (DECREASE)  IN  CASH 

CASH  '  beginning  of  year 


2Qsa  issa. 

$  90.478  S  72,807 
(      89,169)   (  80,057) 


( 


35)  ( 


(  44,328) 
64,331 


20) 

9,270 
48,535 


VARSITY  PUBLICATIONS  INC. 
ADVERTISING  REVENUE 
FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDED  APRIL  30,  2008 


2008 

2007 

Campus  advertising 

$  86,187 

$ 

78,327 

Local  Display  advertising 

83,574 

137,325 

National  advertising 

224,215 

162,942 

.Classified  advertising 

5,147 

4,878 

$  399,123 

$ 

383,472 

VARSITY  PUBLICATIONS  INC. 
INTERIM  BALANCE  SHEET 

As  of  April  30,2008 


2008 


2007 


CURRENT  ASSETS 

Chequing  Acoount'Attenia  saving 

Cheques  In  Ha/id 

Shares  Account  -Altema  Sowings 

Accounts  Receivable 

Accounts  Receivable  -  Employees 

Pre-paid  Expenses 

Allowance  lo<  Doubtful  [>ebts 

Total  Current  Assets 
PROPERTY  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Total  PR>p«rty  and  Equipment 

OTHER  ASSETS 
Total  Otfier  Assets 

TOTAL  ASSETS 

UABIUTIES  AND  STOCKHOLDERS'  EQUITY 
CURRENT  LIABILITIES 

Accounts  payable 
Accnjed  Expenses 
GST  PayatWe 
I3ST  Paid 

Federei  Inwsme  Tax  Withheld 
Payroll  Cleanng  Account 
CPPfQPP  Payable 
El  Payable 

Vacation  Pay  Accrued 
Net  Salary  Payable 
Salajy  Advance 

Total  Current  Liabllrties 
LONG-TERM  LIABILmES 


9,778.55 

201.28 
226,128.62 
700.00 

(9,852.33) 


40,136.72 
23.993.02 
201  28 
170,450,21 
700.00 
569.08 
(9,852.33) 


228,956.12  226,197.S 


228,956.12 

226,197^8 

10,470  54 

41,844.17 

10,658.75 

6,550.00 

2.853.75 

6.777.34 

425.70 

425.70 

(8.426.76) 

4.675.95 

1,625.83 

1,625.83 

2,288.56 

6,384.25 

.  (1,273.75) 

1.800.80 

1,076.11 

1,076.11 

327.37 

(1,250.00) 

(1,250.00) 

18,776.10  69.910.15 


Total  Liabilities 

18,776.10 

69,910.15 

STOCKHOLDERS'  EQUHY 

Fixed  Asiiets  Acquisition  Fund 

68,740.00 

68,740.00 

Opening  Bal  Equity 

17,724.50 

17,724.50 

Retained  Earriings 

69.823.33 

Net  Income  (Loss) 

53,892.19 

69.823.33 

Total  Stockholdefs*  Equity 

TOTAL  UABIUTIES  AND  STOCKH0U5ERS'  EQUtTY 


210.180.02  156,287.83 
228.956.12  226,197^8 


VARSITY  PUBUCATIONS  INC. 
INTERIM  INCOME  STATEMENT 
Twelva  Monttw  Ended  April  30, 2008 


R«v»nu« 

Camptfs  Piw  ftSEOy  A()wciti»i(»a 

Total  Revenue 
Co«t  of  QtHHis  Sow 

Total  CMt  ia  Good*  Sou 

Grou  ProfK 

OfMrulng  Exfmwm 

Pf  iniing  S  Stal»oii*ry 
Pho?cg»aptw:  Expenaos  S  Supplte 
Office  &  General 

Rtfpiws  S  MatntttnAnso 
inttrest  &  3aflti  chvgn 

).tembmWn  Fees  -  CUPMS 
Comp-oW)  Suflrport  twrvices 
Computor  »<|u>pnnent  &  wffwan 


CASH  -  end  of  year 


20.003  $  64.331 


Book  Kftepino 
Aiidil  lees 

1  otophone 

A(Nvtoina  &  PiwnolKKt 
Tf»v«l  &  Fntefta:nmfint 

CPP/QPP  Exwu 
El  emiMye'  Ewctm 
Waritws'  Conr»p*f\»*iion 

0«w  Paj  (Boftwi) 

Total  OpvrMing  Exp»n»«» 

Oparatlng  Incoma  (Lom) 

Otiwr  Incomt 

loitfvM  tnccmu 

TottI  Other  Income 

Othci  Espenae* 

Tout  Olhef  Expttnu* 

tncom*  (Lom)  e«fore  incofne  Tiim« 

Net  Incomt  ILom) 


12MoMII>EillM 

l2Men«ieEraM 

<l|>r.».20M 

Apr.  10. 2907 

mora  89 

144,334  63 

1CSI»9,06 

96,044  06 

76,204-76 

162,941  75 

5.»6.«0 

4,677.72 

422.494.e3 

407.19»,16 

422.494  63 

407.19a,1« 

23.6831$ 

23,721  90 

139.247,72 

113.00734 

&93326 

20990 

7,1M.42 

2,740  60 

1.222.94 

564  09 

7I>,KI 

6sa> 

2376 

1.378  !2 

1.1«2,74 

1,112  53 

64396 

63.60 
t.2)069 

2,26769 

e.se7,04 

7J!1081 

2.B601S 

),»7  73 

11.K107 

12.32161 

4.536  OS 

9.7<aT6 

4.6044t 

6.331  |I3 

17.291^2 

'le.sot  7S 

IS.TSeTS 

3».e3 

917.55 

17,15697 

•  OWTJ 

7,01500 

12.020,00 

6699  60 

»;o8  34 

4,t/I,46 

3.75037 

1,5)3.57 

176,059,41 

163.307  04 

s,«»a7 

1,82011 

3.343-89 

450  070  78 

4it,j}e23 

(27,576  tSl 

(4,140  05) 

ao.26K6fl 

73,051  07 

1,109  46 

1)2,31 

61.406,34 

73.963,36 

63602 19 

60,62333 

53,892,19 

60,62333 

varsitycomment@gmail.com 
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EDITORIAL- 


At  the  end  of  the  year,  it  is  customary  prac- 
tice for  The  Varsity's  outgoing  Editor  In 
Chief  to  write  an  editorial,  dictating  the 
hope  and  promise  for  future  generations  to  come 
(who  will  stumble  across  this  2008/2009  bound 
volume  en  route  to  hooking  up  with  a  first-year 
copy  editor  in  the  archive  room).  If  The  Varsity 
is  truly  a  record,  the  thoughts  and  aspirations 
of  a  generation  in  becoming,  this  editorial  holds 
weight.  So  what  can  I  say? 
We're  fucked. 

We're  the  generation  that's  fucked.  We're  Tara- 
Reid-on-Quaaludes,  three-sheets-to-the-wind- 
fucked.  We're  Osama  Bin  Laden,  caught-in-a-cave 
fucked.  We're  "I've-got-an-exam-in-two-hours- 
and-I-can't-even-remember-the-fucking-course- 
code"  fucked. 

Welcome  to  Generation  Recession.  Now  skip  off 
to  grad  school  to  delay  your  quarter-life  crisis  by 
an  extra  dime. 

I'm  writing  this  in  Robarts  right  now,  amongst 
the  natives.  The  Commerce  student  beside  me 
is  asleep  at  his  desk  with  his  headphones  on.  He 
looks  like  a  drooling  angel.  Aside  from  the  fluo- 
rescent triangles  and  strains  of  hip  hop  from  lap- 
top speakers  on  too  loud,  this  is  a  certain  vision 
of  Utopia.  The  knowledge  economy,  doing  what 
they  do  best.  A  quick  walk-around  survey  of  lap- 
top screens  belies  Facebook  chat  and  Wikipedia 
crib  notes — but  how  can  I  judge?  I'm  currently 
YouTubing  the  last  episode  o[  America's  Next  Top 
Model  with  a  paper  a  week  overdue.  I'm  fucked, 
but  at  least  1  acknowledge  it. 

What's  not  okay  is  that  our  university  admin- 
istration is  trying  to  cope  with  the  recession 
through  the  just-passed  Flat  Fees  program,  a  ter- 
rifying initiative  on  the  way  to  a  creepier,  priva- 
tized regime,  making  us  the  Harvard  of  the  North 
Korea.  Forcing  students  to  pay  for  courses  they're 
not  even  taking  is  not  a  way  to  sort  out  U  of  T's 
finances,  David  Naylor.  Some  of  us  have  to  work 
while  we're  in  school.  Some  of  us  have  to  pay  our 
own  rent.  And  some  of  us  live  in  basement  apart- 


ments, surviving  on  ramen  noodles,  where  we 
regularly  find  ourselves  trying  to  write  a  philoso- 
phy paper  after  an  eight  hour  shift,  overhearing 
our  roommates  have  especially  vigorous  sex  with 
their  boyfriends  from  North  Bay.  (Vm  speaking 
entirely  hypothetically  here.) 

My  point  is  that  while  students  consider  it  a 
privilege  to  go  to  U  of  T,  U  of  T  should  consider  it 
a  privilege  to  have  us.  No  one  is  more  ambitious 
and  less  satisfied  than  a  U  of  T  student.  We  have 
less  sex,  more  stress,  and  higher  tuition  than  the 


students  at  Guelph,  and  are  enjoying  ourselves 
the  least  out  of  any  school  in  Canada,  according 
to  Maclean's  anyway.  What  are  we  fighting  for? 
Why  suffer  through  lower  marks,  bigger  classes, 
and  more  competition  if  the  future's  hopeless 
anyway? 

Shouldn't  I  have  gone  to  Trent? 

U  of  T  students  might  be  down,  but  they're 
not  out.  We're  resilient  and  smart  enough  to 
make  our  education  \york  for  us,  even  if  the  ad- 
ministration couldn't  care  less.  And  that  starts 


with  following  your  passion,  and  trying  to  do 
some  good  for  your  community,  no  matter 
what  the  consequences  are. 

Throughout  my  five  years  of  school  and  100 
issues  editing  The  Varsity,  I've  thought  long  and 
hard  about  what  it  means  to  be  a  university  stu- 
dent, and  in  particular,  a  student  journalist.  It's  an 
experience  adults  tell  us  we'll  never  have  again — 
the  opportunity  to  study  what  we  want,  how  we 
want  to  study  it,  and  what's  more,  our  future  is 
completely  in  our  hands.  Coming  from  a  teeny 
surburban  high  school  where  1  was  lucky  to  have 
gym  class,  I  wanted  to  be  a  cultural  critic  but 
didn't  know  how.  Luckily  1  found  the  (weird,  hella 
incestuous)  community  of  U  of  T  joumcilism — 
first  writing  about  music  for  the  Innis  Herald, 
working  my  way  through  The  Strand,  The  Gar- 
goyle to  finally  editing  The  Varsity — an  experience 
that  allowed  me  to  pursue  a  career  writing  about 
the  arts  for  SPIN,  EYE  Weekly  and  the  Village 
Voice.  Could  I  have  done  it  if  1  was  plagued  with 
student  loans  well  into  the  thousands,  with  a  full- 
time  course  load?  Hell,  I'm  barely  passing  with  my 
credit  and  a  half. 

My  point  is  that  your  education  doesn't  have  to 
be  what  you  learn  in  class.  It  can  be  many  things — 
staying  up  all  hours  of  the  night  to  put  out  a  maga- 
zine highlighting  Toronto's  25  artists  25  and  un- 
der, fighting  with  your  co-workers  about  whether 
to  italicize  an  obscure  scientific  report,  and  work- 
ing on  something  you  really  care  about  with  the 
people  you  care  about.  (Thanks  to  the  extremely 
dedicated  and  talented  Varsity  staff.  I  am  lucky  to 
call  you  both  comrades  and  colleagues.) 

When  your  dream  dies,  zombify  that  shit.  Like 
Gene  Simmons  says,  "Life  is  too  short  not  to  have 
delusionad  notions  about  yourself."  Here's  hop- 
ing yours  can  live  on  even  in  a  time  of  economic 
disparity,  Generation  Recession.  We're  rooting  for 
everything  we  know  you  can  achieve. 

Yours  truly, 
Chandler  Levack 

Editor  In  Chief 

The  Varsity  Newspaper 
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The  spoils  of  war 


As  my  mom  and  1  discussed  our  short 
but  successful  shopping  spree  on  the 
way  back,  an  older  man  stepped  onto 
the  train  and  sat  opposite  my  mom. 
We  continued  to  talk,  oblivious  to  our 
surroundings,  until  the  man,  seeing 
our  headscarves,  exclaimed  "Assala- 
mualaikum"  (Peace  be  upon  you), 
the  Islamic  greeting  of  well  being.  We 
muttered  replies  under  our  breaths, 
wishing  him  peace  but  not  wanting  to 
communicate  with  a  stranger. 

I  could  see  his  reflection  clearly 
in  the  glass  window  next  to  me.  He 
stafed  at  the  empty  seat  beside  him 


and  began  to  talk.  "You  are  all  my 
brothers  and  sisters.  1  am  Iraqi,  1  am 
the  son  of  Baghdad."  His  voice  rose 
with  patriotism  and  his  tone  became 
passionate.  "1  am  the  son  of  Baghdad! 
Baghdad  was  a  city  of  scientists  and 
geniuses,  now  look  what  it  has  be- 
come. 1  love  Baghdad,  but  1  am  here. 
You  are  all  my  sisters."  And  then,  a 
realization  dawned  upon  him.  "I  am 
58  and  1  am  about  to  die,"  he  said  in 
a  soft  voice,  "and  I  haven't  seen  my 
sister  in  27  years."  He  repeated  this 
last  sentence  painfully,  over  and  over, 
reminiscing  about  the  last  time  he 
had  seen  her.  And  then,  with  his  voice 
filled  with  anger  and  hatred,  "Bush 


is  the  enemy  of  God  and  humanity. 
Harper..." 

"Excuse  me  sir,  we  understand  you. 
Now  please  take  a  seat  or  leave  the 
train,  yalla,"  the  driver  intervened  in  a 
soft  voice,  practicing  the  little  Arabic 
he  knew.  The  man  quieted  down  and 
stood  in  a  corner,  offering  his  spot  to 
a  woman  who  had  entered  the  train 
with  a  stroller.  I  could  see  in  the  re- 
flection how  sad  he  looked.  His  gaze 
was  glued  to  the  floor,  a  bereaved  ex- 
pression on  his  face. 

These  are  the  real  spoils  of  war. 
From  what  I  gathered,  he  only  wit- 
nessed it  secondhand,  but  it  affected 
him  deeply.  If  the  impact  on  a  second- 


ary victim  of  exaggerated  political 
egos  and  unreasonable  drives  to  pow- 
er is  so  great,  I  do  not  want  to  imagine 
the  mental  state  of  the  innocent  chil- 
dren exposed  to  the  inhumane  condi- 
tions of  war. 

1  wondered  if  the  people  of  Hiro- 
shima and  Nagasaki  still  bore  hatred 
deep  within  their  hearts.  And  then  I 
thought  closer  to  home.  Every  few 
days,  a  fallen  Canadian  is  brought 
back  from  Afghanistan  from  a  war 
that  is  not  ours  to  fight.  We  salute  the 
soldier  for  his  bravery  and  move  on. 
But  what  of  the  thousands  of  men  still 
fighting  an  endless  and  meaningless 
battle,  and  what  about  their  hope- 


ful families'  mental  and  emotional 
states?  Those  of  the  poor  families 
living  in  war-torn  districts?  Children 
who  must  accept  gunfire  as  their 
morning  alarm  and  rocket  launchers 
as  fireworks,  who  have  learned  to  live 
with  missing  family  members  and  am- 
putated limbs?  Sadly,  this  isn't  unique 
to  Afghanistan.  What  about  Darfur? 
Zimbabwe?  Northwestern  Pakistan? 

As  I  sat  there  and  wondered  how 
many  more  deaths  and  how  many 
more  familial  and  proprietal  expro- 
priations it  would  take  to  quench  the 
political  greed  of  a  select  few,  1  could 
do  no  more  than  share  the  dismal  ex- 
pression on  the  stranger's  face. 
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Dirt  on  the  mining  industry 

Mining  undernnines  the  autonomy  of  indigenous  peoples  and  poisons  tine  earth- 
so  why  doesn't  Canada  do  something  about  it? 


PAUL  YORK 

Few  Canadians  know  that  the  majority  of  the 
world's  industrial  mining  companies  are  lo- 
cated in  Canada.  Many  of  those  companies  are 
responsible  for  violating  human  rights  abroad 
through  practices  condemned  by  Amnesty 
International,  NGOs,  and  human  rights  and 
church  groups.  In  the  Porgera  mine  of  Papua 
New  Guinea,  villagers  are  routinely  shot  by 
mine  guards,  and  there  are  numerous  reports 
of  rapes,  detentions,  and  beatings  by  local  mi- 
litia and  guards.  Graham  Russell  of  Rights  Ac- 
tion, an  advocacy  group  in  Honduras  and  Gua- 
temala, has  recorded  hundreds  of  instances  of 
murder,  torture,  and  beatings  by  mining  com- 
panies. He  notes  that  these  cases  are  typical  of 
abuses  by  Canadian  mining  companies  operat- 
ing abroad. 

Environmentally,  water  depletion  and  water 
contamination  are  problems.  Mines  produce 
massive  amounts  of  toxic  waste  that  cause  acid 
mine  drainage  and  heavy  metal  contamination. 
Gold  mining  and  metal  processing  uses  vast 
amounts  of  water,  often  in  drought  stricken 
areas  of  the  world  such  as  Australia.  It  also 
utilizes  dangerous  chemicals  such  as  cyanide 
in  its  leaching  processes,  posing  a  threat  to  lo- 
cal water  systems,  and  releases  deadly  arsenic 
into  ecosystems.  Cyanide  has  caused  havoc  in 
water  systems  across  the  world  with  over  30 
spills  in  the  last  five  years. 

An  estimated  50  per  cent  of  mining  operations 
occur  on  native  lands.  For  many  indigenous 
people,  who  often  rely  on  their  environments 
for  food  and  necessities,  mining  threatens  not 
only  their  livelihood,  but  also  their  traditional 
way  of  life.  Their  lands  tend  to  be  vulnerable  to 
encroachment  because  of  their  lack  of  power 
within  their  country's  political  system;  their 
land  and  water  rights  are  often  ignored  and 
their  environments  destroyed.  Examples  in- 
clude the  Pueblo  Diaguita,  an  indigenous  group 
in  Chile,  trying  to  stop  the  Pascua  Lama  mine 
from  destroying  traditional  lands,  the  Wiradjuri 


Melania  holds  photographs  of  her  youngest  son,  Mushobozi.  Police  confiscated  all  of  her 
photographs  of  her  two  eldest  sons,  Jonathan  and  Ernest,  who  were  among  the  52  miners 
allegedly  buried  alive  in  the  Bulyanhulu  mine  shafts  in  Tanzania. 


of  Australia,  the  Western  Shoshone  of  Nevada, 
and,  closer  to  home,  the  Ardoch  Algonquin. 

Despite  these  problems,  there  are  currently 
no  laws  to  regulate  what  Canadian  companies 
do  abroad  and  no  way  to  hold  them  account- 
able. According  to  the  Canada's  Standing  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  and  International 
Trade,  "Canada  does  not  yet  have  laws  to  en- 
sure that  the  activities  of  Canadian  mining 
companies  in  developing  countries  conform  to 
human  rights  standards,  including  the  rights  of 
workers  and  of  indigenous  peoples." 

The  Norwegian  Pension  Fund  decided  to  di- 
vest from  Barrick  Gold  earlier  this  year.  The 
Porgera  mine  has  been  a  prime  target  for  criti- 
cism because  of  its  use  of  the  local  river  for 


tailings  disposal,  a  practice  banned  in  almost 
every  country  in  the  world.  Green  Party  deputy 
leader  Adriane  Carr  has  noted  that,  "It's  got  to 
be  bad  news  for  Canada  when  a  foreign  govern- 
ment says  it's  going  to  sell  its  shares  in  a  Cana- 
dian company  they  figure  is  unethical."  Accord- 
ing to  Sakura  Saunder  of  ProtestBarrick.net,  a 
site  dedicated  to  tracking  the  abuses  of  Barrick 
Gold,  it  is  time  for  the  rest  of  the  world  to  catch 
up  with  Norway's  example. 

In  2006,  the  government  launched  a  series  of 
national  roundtables  to  find  ways  to  ensure  that 
Canadian  mining  companies  operating  abroad 
adhere  to  social  responsibility  standards.  The 
process  was  recommended  by  the  Commons' 
Foreign  Affairs  committee.  Stephen  Harper's 


Conservative  government  recently  rejected  the 
roundtable  recommendations  to  tie  diplomatic 
and  economic  support  for  Canadian  extraction 
companies  operating  in  developing  countries 
to  socially  responsible  conduct  abroad.  Lib- 
eral MP  Bernard  Patry  called  the  government's 
plan  a  "disgrace,"  questioning  why  it  took  the 
government  two  years  to  put  together  what  he 
believed  was  a  worthless  response.  NGOs  are 
holding  the  Canadian  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  Barrick  Gold — neither  of  which  participat- 
ed in  the  roundtables — responsible.  They  point 
to  letters  that  the  two  organizations  sent  to  Ca- 
nadian officials  in  the  summer  of  2007  warning 
against  adopting  the  recommendations.  Liberal 
MP  John  McKay  has  now  tabled  a  private  mem- 
ber's bill  looking  to  codify  many  of  the  round- 
table  recommendations  in  legislation. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  University  of  Toronto 
accepted  money  from  Barrick  Gold  CEO  Peter 
Munk  to  build  the  Munk  Centre  for  Interna- 
tional Studies.  U  of  T  also  trains  engineers  to 
enter  the  mining  trade,  and  is  financially  tied  to 
several  Canadian  mining  companies,  as  well  as 
to  investment  in  the  tar  sands  expansion.  U  of 
T  even  has  a  "Mining  Building."  A  U  of  T  campus 
club,  the  Toronto  Mining  Support,  recommend 
that  U  of  T  cut  it  ties  to  Barrick  Gold,  Munk,  and 
the  mining  industry  as  a  whole,  on  the  grounds 
that  the  industry  has  proven  unethical,  so- 
cially irresponsible,  and  environmentally  de- 
structive. Corporate  funding  also  endangers 
academic  freedoms,  as  the  case  of  Dr.  Nancy 
Olivieri  illustrates. 

A  conference  on  mining  issues  is  scheduled 
at  the  University  of  Toronto  for  April  26.  Par- 
ticipants include  Protest  Barrick,  Rights  Ac- 
tion, Bob  Lovelace  and  Ardoch  Algonquin, 
the  Beehive  Collective,  presenters  from  Pa- 
pau  New  Guinea,  Chile,  the  Philippines,  First 
Nations  affected  by  the  tar  sands,  Congo,  and 
other  affected  communities.  For  more  details 
go  to  www.underminingsustainability.world- 
press.com  or  visit  "A  Question  of  Sustainabil- 
ity"  on  Facebook. 


Are  you  going  to  Scarborough?  Better  leave  early 

Scarborough's  transit  system  is  painfully  lading,  and  nobody  is  doing  anything  about  it 
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DYLAN  ROBERTSON 

Varsity  Staff 

The  term  "Scarberia"  originated 
in  the  '60s  and  denotes  a  deserted 
area  seemingly  far  from  Toronto. 
For  me,  the  word  is  a  way  of  com- 
paring Scarborough's  transit  ser- 
vice to  that  of  an  underdeveloped 
hinterland. 

All  Torontonians  have  a  love-hate 
relationship  with  the  TTC,  but  any- 
one commuting  from  Scarborough 
would  agree  that  we've  been  shaft- 
ed. Scarborough  has  three  meager 
subway  stops.  The  Bloor  line  ex- 
tends west  through  Etobicoke,  and 
ends  within  sight  of  Mississauga. 
When  you  get  to  the  east  end  of  the 
line,  Kennedy  station,  you  can  take 
a  number  of  infrequent  buses,  or 
hop  on  the  RT. 

The  deceptively  named  Rapid 
Transit  line  opened  in  1985  after  the 
TTC  was  charged  with  finding  a  way 
of  connecting  Toronto  to  the  devel- 
oping Scarborough  Town  Centre.  In- 
stead of  building  subways,  the  city 
opted  for  a  cheaper  solution  by  in- 


stalling a  rail  line  for  above-ground 
passenger  cars. 

Originally,  there  were  hopes  that 
the  RT  line  would  reach  Malvern 
and  even  Pickering.  In  the  mid  '70s, 
political  changes  altered  plans  and 
budgets  numerous  times.  Today,  the 
RT  is  an  embarrassing  six  stops  long, 
five  of  which  are  barely  used.  When 
the  car  turns,  it  screeches  like  nails 
on  a  chalkboard.  When  it  snows 
heavily,  passengers  are  forced  to 
map  out  alternative  bus  routes. 

Most  passengers  get  off  the  RT  at 
the  Scarborough  Town  Centre  and 
descend  two  levels,  where  buses 
pull  out  as  soon  as  passengers  ar- 
rive. If  it's  not  rush  hour,  they'll  be 
waiting  30  minutes  for  the  next  bus 
to  pull  in  late — if  it  comes  at  all.  In- 
stead of  abundant  rail  lines,  Scar- 
berians  have  ended  up  with  aging 
passenger  cabins  that  won't  last  an- 
other decade,  complete  with  a  make 
do  system  of  connecting  buses. 

Scarborough  residents  who  can't 
afford  personal  transportation  and 
don't  want  to  hurt  the  planet  will 
only  face  more  problems  as  the  area 


grows  substantially.  One  area  of 
rapid  growth  is  enrollment  at  Scar- 
borough campus.  UTSC  has  many 
commuting  students,  57  per  cent  as 
of  2005.  When  the  student  union  an- 
nounces monthly  metropass  sales,  a 
line  extends  well  beyond  10  metres 
to  the  end  of  the  Student  Centre  for 
at  least  two  days. 

At  the  campus  UPASS  referendum 
last  year,  students  voted  against  an 
automatic  metropass.  The  lack  of  an 
opt-out  option  is  frequently  cited  as 
a  reason,  but  perhaps  students  are 
frustrated  with  an  inefficient,  out- 
dated system.  Having  taken  courses 
on  both  campuses  this  semester,  1 
have  noted  only  two  cases  when  the 
ride  between  Scarborough  and  St. 
George  took  under  60  minutes.  Peo- 
ple taking  this  commute  are  losing 
time  that  could  be  used  for  assign- 
ments, study,  or  even  sleep. 

The  Ontario  government  is  push- 
ing a  plan  to  extend  the  RT  up  to 
Sheppard  Avenue  by  2015,  but  this 
isn't  enough.  The  TTC  has  pro- 
posed its  Transit  City  plans  to  build 
new  light-rail  lines  around  the  city 


that  connect  and  extend  subway 
routes.  These  would  essentially  be 
trams  with  lanes  separated  from 
the  streets,  extending  all  the  way 
out  to  Malvern  and  (thank  God) 
UTSC  by  2014. 

After  the  plan  was  first  advertised, 
UTSC  students  were  buzzing.  When 
it  was  announced  that  the  2015  Pan 
Am  Games  might  take  place  at  UTSC 
facilities,  announcements  continual- 
ly highlighted  the  pressure  it  would 
put  on  Toronto  to  finally  implement 
better  transit. 

I'm  not  asking  for  a  perfect  sys- 
tem, just  something  that  actually 
works.  It's  clear  we  have  a  plan 
that  could  solve  a  lot  of  looming 
problems,  but  a  worldwide  reces- 
sion and  urban-unfriendly  federal 
government  threaten  these  plans. 
Scarborough  faces  an  inefficient, 
dying  transit  network.  What  gov- 
ernments, the  TTC,  and  citizens 
need  to  do  is  opt  for  something 
more  expensive  that  will  pay  off  in 
the  long  run.  Otherwise,  Scarbor- 
ough will  be  notorious  city-wide  for 
its  Soviet-style  efficiency. 
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BY  AVIVA  GERMAN 


'FLAT  FEES' -CONTINUED FROM PGl 


a  revised  version  of  the  initial  plan  on  Monday. 

The  meeting  itself  was  rushed.  Twenty  minutes  was 
taken  up  by  Dean  Meric  Gertler's  initial  presentation  in 
favour  of  the  proposal,  which  left  only  an  hour  for  dis- 
cussion. Critics  voiced  their  concern,  and  Gertler  was 
given  the  chance  to  respond.  No  one  else  was  granted 
such  extensive  speaking  rights. 

The  initial  proposal  would  have  taken  effect  in  Sep- 
tember 2009.  Under  the  revised  plan,  students  with  a 
course  load  of  four  credits  will  be  considered  full-time 
in  September,  and  the  threshold  will  be  lowered  to 
three  credits  for  September  2011.  The  revision  does  not 
change  the  nature  of  the  proposal,  only  lengthens  the 
timeline.  This  is  by  no  means  a  concession — it's  an  obvi- 
ous attempt  to  assuage  the  harshest  critics  in  the  here 
and  now,  to  the  detriment  of  future  students  who  will  be 
offered  no  part  in  the  discussion. 

This  timeline  shows  that  flat  fees  are  a  long-term 
change,  though  they  are  being  pushed  through  due  to 
a  short-term  problem — the  suspension  of  endowment 
payoutsin  the  face  of  the  recession,  resulting  in  a  $5-7 
million  forecasted  deficit.  Once  implemented,  flat  fees 
are  here  to  stay.  Flat  fees  is  a  permanent  response  to  a 
supposedly  immediate  problem. 

At  the  meeting,  Gertler  was  asked  whether  an  in- 
creased course  load  would  affect  student  life.  Gertler 
stated  that  there  is  "no  systematic  evidence"  that  an 
intensified  course  load  adversely  affects  student  life.  In 
fact,  there  is  no  evidence  either  way,  because  no  one  has 
conducted  the  research. 

If  systematic  evidence  is  Gertler's  priority,  you  would 
think  he  would  have  supported  a  motion  put  forward  by 
the  St.  Mike's  registrar,  to  effectively  see  how  things  go 
in  2009  and  wait  until  later  to  pass  the  changes  for  2011. 

Gertler  shot  down  this  proposal  on  the  basis  that  he 
wouldn't  ever  want  to  be  subject  to  the  complaints  he's 
heard  over  the  past  two  weeks  again.  Apparently,  what- 
ever burden  flat  fees  will  place  on  students  is  nothing 
compared  to  how  public  opinion  taxes  Meric  Gertler. 

But  for  the  sake  of  future  students,  we  hope  that 
Gertler,  Governing  Council,  and  President  David  Naylor 
think  hard  about  what  all  of  those  complaints  mean. 
They  mean  that  Arts  &  Science  students  don't  want  to 
be  burdened  by  yet  another  financial  concern.  They 
mean  that  undergrads  are  desperately  trying  cling  to 
their  fleeting  extra-curricular  lives.  They  mean  that 
the  needs  of  the  students,  the  heart  of  this  university, 
are  being  denied  once  again.  If  this  is  the  turning  point 
that  defines  this  administration,  then  they  should  have 
turned  down  the  other  road. 


As  the  leaders  of  the  wealthiest  20 
nations  descended  onto  English 
soil  last  week  to  convene  for  the 
G20  summit,  the  current  status  of  global 
financial  markets  weighed  heavily  on 
their  minds.  In  an  effort  to  reach  con- 
sensus, the  leaders  formulated  a  plan  to 
further  stringent  regulations  on  markets 
and  address  the  plight  of  the  poor  by 
pouring  billions  of  dollars  into  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund.  Naturally,  sum- 
mit discussions  centred  around  global 
finance,  but,  as  The  Guardian  noted,  envi- 
ronmentalists were  disappointed  by  the 
lack  of  united  effort  on  the  part  of  all  G20 
members  to  tackle  climate  change  more 
aggressively. 

President  Obama's  eight-day  visit  to 
Europe  left  the  world  transfixed.  Many 
at  home  and  abroad  watched  with  eager- 
ness as  the  new  president  swept  through 
meetings,  speeches,  and  dinners,  leaving 
most  of  Europe  in  swooning  adulation.  It 
certainly  would  have  served  him  well  to 
make  the  case  for  more  green  investment 
and  innovation,  especially  to  developing 
countries  whose  economies  are  increas- 
ingly dependent  on  non-renewable  oil 
and  coal. 

The  United  States  is  currently  grap- 
pling with  its  own  energy  woes,  but 
the  president  has  affirmed  his  belief  in 
turning  a  crisis  into  an  opportunity.  Two 
Democratic  congressmen  have  already 
put  forth  groundbreaking  legislation  to 
strengthen  national  emission  standcu-ds, 
boost  power  generation  from  renewable 
energy  sources,  and  increase  energy  effi- 
ciency in  all  areas  of  government,  manu- 
facturing, industry,  and  transportation. 
The  most  important  provision  lays  out 
a  plan  to  develop  a  cap-and-trade  sys- 
tem, whereby  a  limit  is  Imposed  on  the 
amount  of  greenhouse  gases  companies 
can  emit.  These  companies  must  have 


Obama  lends  an  ear  to  British  Prime  Minister  Gordon  Brown  at  the  G20  summit  in  London. 


an  emissions  permit  for  every  ton  of  €02 
released  into  the  air;  should  they  find 
themselves  unable  to  stay  within  the  lim- 
it, they  can  purchase  additional  permits 
from  other  companies.  If  they  maintain 
optimal  efficiency,  they  can  sell  their 
permits.  The  ultimate  goal  is  to  move  to- 
wards a  lower  carbon  economy,  reduce 
pollution  in  the  atmosphere,  and  reward 
companies  that  are  the  most  efficient. 

Business  advocates  and  conservatives 
alike  will  certainly  incite  a  push  back  to 
protect  the  status  quo.  But,  the  notion 
that  investing  in  environmental  initia- 
tives will  stifle  the  economy  is  simply 
absurd.  Environmental  legislation  could 
lift  sagging  unemployment  numbers  by 
creating  new  jobs  in  a  developing  indus- 
try. Innovation  in  green  technology  and 
infrastructure  can  set  the  path  for  great- 


er energy  independence  and  allow  more 
revenue  to  be  generated.  The  United 
States  cannot  lessen  the  global  carbon 
footprint  without  the  coordination  of 
other  countries.  It's  understandable  that 
emerging  economies  like  China,  India, 
and  South  Africa  would  want  to  acceler- 
ate their  industralization  and  afford  all 
the  same  luxuries  that  the  U.S.,  Canada, 
Japan,  and  much  of  Europe  enjoy.  How- 
ever, the  world's  consumption  of  dirty 
electrons  grows  even  less  sustainable. 
The  steps  taken  thus  far  by  the  Obama 
administration  and  Congress  are  praise- 
worthy, but  their  leadership  on  the  world 
scene  is  crucial. 

Leading  by  example  can  convince  re- 
luctant nations  that  there  is  more  pros- 
perity and  opportunity  available  in  clean 
energy  and  a  healthier  climate. 


On  Behalf  of  Varsity  Publications,  Inc, 

The  Board  of  Directors  would  like  to 
express  their  gratitude  to 

the  Editors,  Mastfiead,  Staff  and 
Contributors  to  The  Varsity  in  2008-09. 


Your  dedication  andliard  woriitiave 
tielpedmai^e  us  Canada's  greatest 
student  newspaper! 


We  l^aM/Newspaper  presents... 

Our  Annual  General  Meeting 

Got  something  to  say  about  the  way  we  run  things 
around  here?  Have  your  two  cents  heard  at 
The  Varsity's  General  Meeting,  and  hear  how  Canada's 
oldest  and  largest  student  publication  operates. 
Pizza  and  pop  will  be  served. 


When:  Friday,  April  17th,  4  to  5:30  p.m. 

Where:  The  to/)/ Newspaper, 
21  Sussex  Avenue,  2nd  Floor  (at  Huron  Street) 


For  more  information,  contact  Board  Of  Directors  CEO 
Charles  Reinhardt  at  gm@thevarslty.ca. 
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Living  Arts  is  a  running  series  that  follows  U  of  T  students  getting  involved  in  the  art  around  them.  In  this  installment, 

KELLI  KORDUCKI  begrudgingly  takes  up  yoga  and  discovers  inner  peace. 

GIVING  INNER  PEACE  A  CHANCE 


Last  August,  I  spent  a  long 
weekend  at  an  organic  farm 
with  a  group  of  dreadlocked, 
free  loving,  neo-hippies  who  tried  to 
talk  me  into  practicing  yoga.  A  num- 
ber of  part-time  yoginis  were  throw- 
ing together  an  impromptu  morning 
session  on  the  grassy  knoll  across 
the  way  from  the  composting  toilet, 
and  it  wouldn't  matter  that  I  had  no 
prior  yoga  experience  because,  as 
a  particularly  pungent  stranger  as- 
sured me,  the  first  time  is  all  about 
"finding  your  body."  1  wasn't  sure 
what  that  meant,  but  1  was  more 
than  a  little  put  off.  I  wasn't  aware 
that  my  body  was  ever  lost.  Where 
could  it  be,  and  how  was  yoga  sup- 
posed to  help  me  find  it? 

1  sought  clarification.  Not  one  to 
plunge  headfirst  into  foreign  activi- 
ties, 1  canvassed  friends  and  strang- 
ers with  a  flurry  of  yoga-related 
inquiries.  Apart  from  the  whole 
body-  finding  issue,  1  was  especially 
concerned  with  one  particular  ques- 
tion: what  was  so  great  about  yoga 
that  warranted  the  risk  of  making 
an  ass  of  myself  in  front  of  a  horde 
of  spiritually  liberated  flower  chil- 
dren? "It's  good  for  the  body  and 
the  soul,"  a  friend  advised  me.  She 
spoke  with  great  authority  on  the 
subject,  and  if  1  weren't  both  a  curmudgeon 
and  a  skeptic,  she  might  have  convinced  me. 

The  fact  that  1  was  in  this  situation  was 
strange  enough  on  its  own.  While  1  consider 
myself  to  be  something  of  a  free  spirit  and 
maybe  even  a  little  earthy,  any  honest  self- 
evaluation  would  suggest  otherwise.  1  don't 
know  how  to  set  up  a  tent  or  start  a  bonfire;  I 
will  always  choose  coffee  over  herbal  tea;  I  eat 
meat,  white  flour,  and  refined  sugar;  I  pay  for 
haircuts  and  I  shave  my  legs.  I  am  the  stilted 
progressive  of  my  circle  of  friends,  and  after 
years  of  denial  I'm  mostly  okay  with  that.  How- 
ever, my  boyfriend  is  the  co-director  of  Samba 
Elegua,  one  of  Toronto's  most  hippie-friendly 
Kensington  Market  party  bands,  and  1  often 
find  myself  in  situations  where  I  have  to  defend 
my  staunch  closed-mindedness.  On  the  occa- 
sion that  a  well-meaning  samba  artsy  suggest 
I  tag  along  to  a  yoga  class,  I  politely  respond 
with  a  pointed,  "I'm  not  that  kind  of  girl." 

In  the  context  of  Toronto's  urban  jungle, 
my  notion  of  "that  kind  of  girl"  generally  re- 
ferred to  one  of  two  things:  either  a  totally  un- 
cynical  granola  muncher,  or  a  yuppie.  While 
I  simply  felt  boorish  compared  to  the  former, 
1  have  always  been  secretly  terrified  of  turn- 
ing into  the  latter.  These  are  the  women  who, 
when  I  worked  in  an  upscale  Annex  boutique. 


would  traipse  into  the  store  pushing  $1,500 
SUV  strollers  with  yoga  mats  strapped  to  their 
backs,  sipping  green  tea  lattes  as  I  feebly  tried 
to  sell  them  artesian  handbags.  I  would  watch 
these  women  with  disdain  as  they  examined 
themselves  in  the  mirror,  immaculately  coifed 
and  flawlessly  accessorized,  and  realize  that 
given  a  few  years  and  an  actual  income,  I 
would  likely  be  swayed  into  entering  their 
photogenic  world.  The  possibility  was  so  trag- 
ically un-badass  that  1  rebelled.  No  yoga,  no 
pilates,  no  meditating  for  me.  Bring  on  the  cof- 
fee and  beer.  Non-organic,  cage-bred  chicken 
with  a  side  of  Funyuns?  Yes,  please. 

1  held  out  until  this  January.  My  friend  Cara 
had  acquired  free  passes  to  a  new  hot  yoga 
studio  and  insisted  that  I  try  it  out.  I  would 
have  resisted  if  it  weren't  for  the  fact  that  her 
own  daily  yoga  practice  had  rendered  her  pe- 
tite frame  into  what  those  in  the  know  like  to 
call  "the  yoga  body."  In  a  few  short  months, 
my  slightly  curvy  and  vertically  challenged 
friend  had  achieved  the  kind  of  long  and  lean 
silhouette  that  people  pay  money  for,  and  she 
seemed  boundlessly  happy  and  energetic  to 
boot.  Some  people  use  drugs  to  get  high;  for 
Cara,  it's  all  about  the  yoga.  While  I  wasn't 
sure  about  "finding  my  body"  in  the  spiritual 
sense,  if  I  could  "find"  some  muscle  tone  with- 


in my  shapeless  figure,  this  yoga  thing  might 
be  worth  the  plunge.  Besides,  a  little  serotonin 
never  hurt  anyone. 

The  studio,  situated  above  Future's  bakery, 
was  a  clean  and  quiet  space.  The  practice  room 
was  lit  with  natural  light  that  poured  in  from 
two  well-windowed  walls  and  smelled  vaguely 
of  essential  oils.  After  a  few  minutes  of  laying 
in  the  misleadingly  monikered  "corpse  pose,"  a 
kindly-voiced  instructor  roused  the  class  into 
a  series  of  gentle  stretching  postures.  "Don't 
worry  if  you  can't  do  everything  I'm  doing," 
she  told  us,  knowing  there  were  newcomers 
among  the  crowd.  "Be  okay  with  where  you 
are  right  now."  It  was  a  stark  contrast  to  the 
workouts  I  was  accustomed  to,  grueling  half 
hour  stints  on  elliptical  machines  made  pos- 
sible by  the  little  drill  sergeant  inside  my  head 
that  berated  me  to  push  through  the  pain,  lest 
I  surrender  to  pussydom.  1  may  be  a  glutton  for 
punishment,  but  permission  to  be  a  bumbling 
novice  was  surprisingly  reaffirming. 

After  I  finished  my  first  90-minute  hot  yoga 
session,  I  was  drenched  in  sweat  and  utterly 
exhausted.  1  was  surprised  to  find  that  every 
single  muscle  in  my  body  felt  as  though  it  had 
been  worked.  Yet,  the  process  had  hardly 
been  torturous.  It's  a  lot  easier  to  push  your- 
self to  the  limits  of  your  physical  ability  when 


a  soothing  voice  is  encouraging 
you  to  breathe  and  relax  than  when 
you're  bullying  yourself  through  a 
boring  cardio  routine.  Whether  or 
not  yoga  suited  my  rep — which  I'm 
pretty  sure  only  exists  inside  my 
head,  anyway — those  wacky  poses 
had  me  at  hello. 

I  became  a  yoga  tourist.  Most 
studios  offer  rookies  a  $20  "first 
week"  of  unlimited  yoga  sessions, 
so  I  signed  up  for  one  after  the  oth- 
er, bouncing  from  studio  to  studio, 
practicing  almost  daily.  After  about 
a  month,  1  ran  out  of  hot  yoga  stu- 
dios within  a  20-minute  walking  ra- 
dius and  considered  making  further 
treks,  until  I  found  out  about  my  fa- 
vourite studio's  "energy  exchange" 
program.  As  it  turns  out,  most  yoga 
studios  operate  largely  through  vol- 
unteers who  perform  weekly  recep- 
tion or  cleaning  duties  in  exchange 
for  free,  unlimited  sessions.  1  got 
a  hold  of  the  studio  manager,  and 
within  two  weeks  I  was  set  up  with 
a  work  trade. 

It's  been  about  a  month  since  my 
Saturday  nights  became  devoted 
to  cleaning  my  yoga  studio.  It's  a 
tiresome  job,  but  I  don't  mind  it  so 
much.  It  may  be  annoying  to  scrub 
sweat  stains  off  the  floor  at  10  p.m, 
when  everyone  else  in  the  world  is  getting  their 
weekend  on,  but  those  few  hours  per  week 
have  allowed  me  to  keep  up  with  my  practice, 
and  it's  worth  it.  Ever  wondered  about  the 
widespread  evangelization  of  the  "yoga  life- 
style?" (If  you've  ever  walked  through  the  An- 
nex, you  should  know  exactly  what  I'm  refer- 
ring to.)  Try  a  session,  and  notice  how  it  makes 
you  feel  afterwards. 

I,  the  eternal  cynic,  now  practice  yoga  in  a 
37-degree  room  three  times  per  week.  Grant- 
ed, I  still  have  some  problems  with  certain 
aspects  of  yoga  culture,  particularly  its  in- 
accessibility— unless  you're  doing  an  energy 
exchange,  practicing  yoga  at  a  studio  can  be 
quite  expensive.  But,  at  the  same  time,  I  con- 
sider myself  proof  that  you  don't  have  to  be  a 
downtown  yupster  or  patchouli-scented  bliss 
case  to  get  a  kick  from  Downward  Dogs  and 
Tree  Poses.  I'm  benefiting  tremendously  from 
my  own  practice  and  am  trying  to  encour- 
age others  to  take  up  this  ancient  art,  either 
through  studios  or  more  affordable  places 
like  Hart  House,  U  of  T's  Athletic  Centre,  and 
the  YMCA.  I  love  that  it  gives  me  something 
positive  to  focus  on  for  90  whole  minutes  at 
a  time,  and  also  appreciate  the  fact  that,  for 
the  first  time  in  my  entire  life,  my  body  looks 
better  naked  than  clothed. 
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SCENES  FROM  klmmBLOOMmiSS  JUNKET 

Rachel  Weisz,  Adrien  Brody,  and  Mark  Ruffalo  sound  off  about  their  new  con  man  comedy 


WILL  SLOAN 

Film  Critic 

It's  an  early  September  afternoon 
at  the  2008  Toronto  International 
Film  Festival  and  I  am  at  the  press 
junket  for  The  Brothers  Bloom,  direc- 
tor Rian  Johnson's  con  man  comedy 
starring  Rachel  Weisz,  Adrien  Brody, 
and  Mark  Ruffalo.  All  four  are  partici- 
pating in  a  series  of  roundtable  inter- 
views with  journalists  from  around 
the  continent.  I'm  sitting  in  a  room 
with  eight  or  nine  film  critics,  most 
of  whom  I'm  unfamiliar  with,  run- 
ning the  gamut  from  serious  scribes 
to  gossip  hounds.  1  think  one  of  them 
is  infamous  quote  whore  Earl  Ditt- 
man,  but  1  can't  be  sure. 


The  Brothers  Bloom  is  Rian  John- 
son's second  film,  following  the  2005 
neo-noir  Brick,  and  his  first  with  a 
substantial  budget  and  big  stars.  "It's 
a  big  disconnect  for  me  going  from 
Brick,  which  was  a  movie  made  basi- 
cally with  some  friends,  and  coming 
into  this.  Frankly,  there's  a  big  part 
of  me  that  was  terrified.  But  then,  a 
big  part  of  the  movie  is  about  faking, 
so..."  Laughter  ensues. 

Johnson  returns  to  the  topics  of 
con  men  and  fakery  throughout  the 
junket.  "The  essence  of  a  con  game,  1 
think  it  was  Ricky  Jay  who  described 
it,  is:  imagine  you're  in  a  play  that 
goes  on  for  two  or  three  weeks  and 
everyone  else  is  in  this  play,  and 
you're  the  only  one  who  doesn't 
have  a  script.  That's  the  essence  of 
a  big  con." 

He  continues,  "What  really  got 
me  started  was  the  notion  of  a  con 
man  love  story.  Part  of  what  got  me 
excited  about  it  was:  could  you  do  a 
love  story?  Can  you  build  up  to  an 
emotional  payoff  at  the  end  instead 
of  just  a  clever  twist?" 

A  journalist  interrupts  and  asks 
in  all  seriousness,  "Did  Anne  Hatha- 
way's  current  situation  play  any  role 
in  the  inception?"  This  is  followed 
by  a  long  description  of  Anne  Hatha- 
way's  alleged  con  man  ex-fiance. 

"Are  your  scripts  always  inspired 
by  the  National  Enquirer!"  someone 
asks. 

Johnson  shouts,  "Yes!" 


Rachel  Weisz  is  the  most  beautiful 
woman  1  have  ever  seen.  Maybe  this 
is  reckless  hyperbole,  but  1  doubt  it. 


Her  performance  is  one  of  the  best 
things  about  The  Brothers  Bloom — 
she's  charming  and  funny. 

She's  also  amazingly  cheery  in 
person,  maintaining  her  disposition 
when  asked  why  she  wasn't  in  The 
Mummy  3,  diplomatically  reporting 
that  it  was  because,  having  just  had 
a  baby,  she  was  unable  to  spend  sev- 
eral months  in  China.  Uh-huh.  She 
laughs  kindly  at  everyone's  jokes, 
even  the  one  1  made.  Ever  make  Ra- 
chel Weisz  and  a  roomful  of  journal- 
ists laugh?  Hoo  boy,  that's  a  story  for 
the  grandkids. 

"Rian  was  completely  unique,"  she 
says.  "He's  equally  as  laid  back  as  he 
is  intelligent,  and  for  him  the  whole 
process  is  about  having  a  wonderful 
time."  Surprisingly,  few  of  the 
questions  posed  to  her  are  Brothers 
B/oom-related,  but  we  do  learn  that 


she  doesn't  think  Valentine's  Day  is 
a  big  deal,  and  that  she  keeps  her 
Oscar  in  her  bathroom. 


Adrien  Brody  is  asked,  "Was  this 
your  easiest  role  to  play  because  all 
actors  are  con  men?" 

"Well,  that's  an  assumption,"  he 
laughs.  "When  1  was  very  young  1 
was  a  magician.  When  you're  a  boy, 
the  idea  of  creating  this  illusion  of  a 
magic  trick  and  pulling  the  wool  over 
somebody's  eyes  and  watching  their 
fascination  with  that  is  phenomenal. 
And  acting,  to  some  extent,  is  that." 

The  discussion  turns  to  the  craft 
of  acting,  and  Brody  talks  of  how 
his  past  characters  stay  with  him. 
"They  linger.  They're  ghosts  in  a 
way.  1  don't  feel  haunted  by  ghosts, 
1  feel  that  they  live  among  us.  1  don't 
find  them  incredibly  negative,  even 


if  they  bring  up  a  level  of  sadness  in 
me.  It's  something  1  experienced  and 
absorbed  somehow.  It  affected  me, 
and  is  now  part  of  my  conscious- 
ness. In  a  sense,  it  made  me  more  of 
a  man." 

A  pause.  Someone  blurts  out, 
"Where  do  you  keep  your  Oscar?" 

Brody  replies  sternly,  "1  don't  dis- 
cuss that." 


Mark  Ruffalo  is  the  last  to  enter  the 
room,  and  the  conversation  quickly 
turns  political.  "If  John  McCain  wins 
this  fucking  election  I'm  moving  out  of 
the  United  States!" 

"Did  you  say  that  four  years  ago?" 
1  ask. 

"Uh...  yeah.  Something  like  that.  1 
keep  threatening,  like  anyone  cares." 
Hindsight  has  rendered  this  exchange 
bittersweet.  Yes,  the  Democrats  won 


the  White  House,  but  dammit,  Canada 
could  have  had  Ruffalo! 

A  critic  asks,  "Have  you  ever  [had 
to  promote]  a  movie  you  didn't  like?" 

"Oh  yeah,  all  the  time!"  says  Ruffalo 
cheerfully.  "Y'know,  it's  no  secret,  the 
romantic  comedies  are  not  really  my 
favourites..." 

''Just  Like  Heaven"  someone  whis- 
pers into  my  ear. 

Referring  to  the  con  man  charac- 
ters, Ruffalo  says,  "They  have  this 
threadbare  elegance  to  them,"  he 
says.  "They're  well-dressed,  but  their 
suits  have  been  stuffed  in  a  bag  for  a 
few  days."  He  pauses.  "And  that's  kin- 
da  what  it's  like  being  an  actor.  You're 
kinda  selling  something.  1  mean,  here 
1  am  right  now,  hawking  a  movie, 
y'know?  And  I'm  trying  to  get  your 
confidence  to  go  and  see  it,  and  it's  all 
sorta  tears  of  a  clown." 


THIS  FILM  IS  GREEN 

Environment-first  Canadian  short  film  racks  up  awards 


WILL  SLOAN 

Film  Critic 


The  Green  Film  is  the  environmental  equivalent  of  Tristram  Shandy: 
its  humour  is  derived  from  characters  so  preoccupied  with  minor 
details  that  they  never  get  around  to  telling  the  story.  A  five-min- 
ute Candian-produced  short  currently  touring  festivals.  The  Green 
Film  follows  the  behind-the-scenes  exploit  of  a  movie  production 
determined  to  be  the  most  environmentally-friendly  shoot  ever. 
The  film  makes  pointed  fun  not  at  the  science  of  global  warming, 
but  rather  at  the  wrongheaded  way  some  people  approach  it. 

"The  food's  organic,  it's  locally  grown,"  proudly  states  The  Direc- 
tor (Jonathon  Young).  "All  the  lightbulbs  are  CFLF,  cosmetics  are 
totally  cruelty  free. . .  Every  one  of  [the  crew]  has  been  supplied 
with  a  water  bottle  so  they  hit  the  tap,  none  of  that  disposable 
crap."  He  gets  snippy  towards  his  leading  lady  for  being  driven  to 
the  set  in  a  non-hybrid  car.  Later,  we  find  that  he  is  using  a  medi- 
eval village  set  as  a  substitute  for  a  hospital  set  ("To  build  a  new 
set  in  the  modem  day  and  age  is  morally  reprehensible")  before 
being  confronted  by  the  actress  in  a  very  funny  monologue  about 


the  full  environmental  ramifications  of  the  filmmaking  process. 

Written  by  Mark  Leiren-Young,  (winner  of  a  Stephen  Leacock 
Memorial  Award  for  humour)  and  directed  by  Andrew  William- 
son, 7726  Green  Film  has,  in  the  words  of  an  e-mail  from  its  PR  com- 
pany, "kept  racking  up  honours."  It  was  recently  selected  as  one  of 
three  finalists  for  the  "Best  Mini  Short"  award  at  the  2009  Califor- 
nia Independent  Film  Festival,  and  will  be  one  of  only  five  shorts 
screened  at  the  upcoming  Tribeca  Film  Festival.  It's  not  hard  to 
see  why:  the  film  is  clever  and  funny,  and  it  has  a  lot  to  say  about 
the  shallow  self-centredness  with  which  many  approach  a  crisis. 

Global  warming  is  serious  business,  but  1  saw  an  interview 
with  Jackie  Chan  not  long  ago  where  he  was  explaining  the  vari- 
ous ways  he  was  trying  to  save  the  environment.  Chan  said  quite 
earnestly  that  he  encouraged  his  stuntmen  not  to  flush  the  toilets 
until  the  end  of  the  day,  and  also  revealed  that  he  washes  his  un- 
derwear while  he  showers.  Sheryl  Crow,  meanwhile,  reportedly 
said  that  she's  doing  her  thing  for  Mother  Nature  by  only  using  one 
square  of  toilet  paper  on  each  bathroom  visit.  I  hope  they  both  see 
The  Green  Film. 

The  Green  Film  can  be  viewed  at  www.thegreenfilm.com. 
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VARSITY  ARTS  &  ENTERTAINMENT 


arts@thevarsity.ca 


PLAYING  FOR  NO  ONE 


ROB  DUFFY 

Arts  Editor 


Have  you  ever  looked  forward 
to  seeing  your  favourite  band 
play  their  new  single  on  a  late- 
night  talk  show,  only  to  be  dis- 
appointed when  the  sound  and 
performance  quality  is  down- 
right terrible?  Poorly  mixed  vo- 
cals and  tinny  guitar  tones  are 
the  norm  for  TV  appearances, 
and  while  a  few  stand  out  (Sat- 
urday Night  Live  manages  to  get 
it  right  at  least  a  couple  times 
a  year,  and  Conan  O'Brien  has 
brought  in  The  Strokes  and 
The  White  Stripes  for  residen- 
cies upon  new  album  releases), 
these  are  exceptions  that  prove 
the  rule. 

But    a  performance-based 
program  on  British  station  Sky 
Arts  hopes  to  change  that.  From  the  Basement 
brings  high  profile  artists  to  London's  Maida  Vale 
studios  and  captures  them  in  a  professional  musi- 
cal space — the  way  all  TV  appearances  should  be. 

From  the  Basement  released  a  DVD  late  last 
year,  showing  off  a  couple  songs  by  each  of  their 
featured  artists.  The  results  are  surprisingly  cap- 
tivating. 

The  minimalist  presentation  is  unusual — they've 
opted  to  simply  play  clips  without  a  host,  and  fea- 
tured no  narration  or  introductions  whatsoever. 
The  result  is  129  minutes  of  vivid  concert  footage 
starring  17  of  indie  rock's  heaviest  hitters. 

While  the  lack  of  a 
studio  audience  is  un- 
conventional, it  cre- 
ates an  intimate  per- 
formance atmosphere 
where  the  cameras  are 
welcome,  not  intru- 
sive, and  sound  quality 
comes  first. 

While  the  spliced 
together  clips  don't  of- 
fer much  in  the  way  of 
continuity,  and  there's 
no  audience  energy  to 
draw  upon.  From  the 
Basement  takes  fans 
to  the  secret  creative 
hideaway  where  they 
long  to  go — the  prac- 
tice room. 

In  a  dimly  lit  room 
with  a  mass  of  equip- 
ment and  cords  strewn 
everywhere,  the  bands 
offer  rare  performcmces 
of  lesser-known  mate- 
rial. 

The    film  catches 


BECK 

1,  ,     *f  1 

v 
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Concert  DVD  films  high-profile  artists 
in  the  most  unlikely  of  places — the  basement 


blues  rock  legends  The  White  Stripes  at  the  height 
of  their  2005  Get  Behind  Me  Satan  period.  Clad  in 
a  Mariachi  costume  with  pencil-thin  moustache, 
Jack  White  is  in  peak  form,  particularly  on  thump- 
ing single  "Blue  Orchid"  and  Captain  Beefheart 
cover  "Party  Of  Special  Things  To  Do." 

For  those  of  us  who've  never  been  lucky  enough 
to  see  them  live  (myself  included),  the  DVD  offers 
a  small  window  into  Jack  and  Meg's  performance 
dynamic,  made  all  the  more  captivating  given  that 
the  White  Stripes  haven't  toured  in  years  due  to 
Meg  White's  anxiety  issues. 

Dapper  Strokes  guitarist-turned-solo-artist  Al- 


bert Hammond  Jr.  leads  his 
band  through  spirited  rendi- 
tions of  the  rollicking  "Every- 
one Gets  A  Star"  and  Guided 
By  Voices  cover  "Postal  Blow- 
fish." 

Beck  grips  what  appears 
to  be  a  spacebox  as  his  oddly 
dressed  backing  band  (think 
white  boy  afros  with  vintage 
plaid  suits)  shuffles  through 
"Motorcade"  and  "Cellphone's 
Dead,"  while  Jamie  Lidell  kicks 
in  backing  vocals  clad  in  a 
tightly-belted  trench  coat  and 
neon  blue  silk  scarf. 

The  Shins  bust  out  two  glori- 
ously catchy  singles  from  their 
2007  tour  de  force  Wincing  the 
Night  Away,  former  Pulp  front- 
man  Jarvis  Cocker  arrives 
looking  like  a  garage  rock- 
ing history  TA,  dancing  awk- 
wardly during  his  song  "Fat  Children,"  and  British 
songstress  Laura  Marling  contributes  the  delicate 
"Your  Only  Doll  (Dora)." 

It's  an  impressive  list,  bookended  by  the  biggest 
ticket  performances — a  total  of  four  songs  from  Ra- 
diohead's  In  Rainbows  sessions,  two  of  which  are 
performed  solo  by  Thom  Yorke.  Yorke  closes  out 
the  tracklist  with  the  moving  finale  "Videotape." 

That  Radiohead  are  so  heavily  involved  in  a  tele- 
vision project  seems  surprising,  but  the  credits 
reveal  that  From  the  Basement  is  a  project  of  long- 
time Radiohead  producer  Nigel  Godrich.  Having 
a  producer  of  Godrich's  talent  at  the  helm  of  the 
sessions  is  a  blessing 
because  he  creates 
the  perfect  setting  for 
a  successful  television 
appearance,  and  he's 
able  to  record  it  with 
a  quality  that  does  the 
artists  justice. 

From  the  Basement 
presents  performanc- 
es that  are  vivid  if 
not  quite  energetic, 
but  that's  forgivable 
because  live  concert 
footage  simply  isn't  the 
point.  As  "Videotape" 
draws  to  a  close,  Yorke 
leans  into  the  mic  and 
whispers,  "This  is  my 
way  of  saying  goodbye, 
'cause  I  can't  do  it  face 
to  face."  It's  haunting — 
just  the  kind  of  arrest- 
ing moment  that  this 
series  was  made  for. 


Bloor  &  Dundas  Square 
Dental  Office 


DR.  F.  FANIAN 
DR.  L.  FREUDMAN 


General  &  Cosmetic 
Dentistry 


•  Green  Shield  Canada  Student  Dental  Plan 

•  Convenient  Subway  Access 

•  Extended  Evening  and  Saturday  Appointments  available 

Tel:  416-533-2555 

2333  Dundas  Street  West,  Suite  204 

(Bloor  Subway  line,  Dundas  West  Subway  Station) 


No  Degrise  Recfuireci! 

Job  ' 
Guarantee^ 

/  Free  Info  Seminar  every  Monday  at  7  p.m 
#209,101  SpadinaAvenue@Adelaide 


Travel 
the  World 


T  £  S  0  I 
»«MMitMairii 


FREE 

CERTIFIED  ANGUS 
STEAKS  &  RIBS 

Buy  one  burger  or  pizza  &  get  a 
second  burger  or  pizza  FREE  i 

(Dine-in-only,  with  purcliase  of  any  beverage) 

583  College  Street  (near  cimton).  416  5321250 

Book  A  Party  •  Group  Discounts 

UPCOMING  EVENTS 

A  1/arsfyguidetoexam 
procrastination — green-style 

Let's  face  it,  at  some  point  over 
the  next  three  weeks,  you'll  need 
a  break  from  studying  for  your 
exams.  The  following  events  are 
not  only  a  great  way  to  waste  time, 
they're  also  environmentally- 
themed,  and  they  appeal  to  the 
earth  lover  in  all  of  us. 

U  OF  T  FOOD  AND  BEVERAGE 
GREEN  DAY 

Get  greened  with  local  sustainable 
foods,  biodegradable  packaging, 
and  other  ideas  for  reducing  your 
environmental  impact. 

•  Wednesday,  April  15.  Free! 

•  More  info  coming  soon  to 
food-beverage.utoronto.ca 

JANE  GOODALL:  SAVING  THE 
ANIMALS  AND  THE  PEOPLE 

U  of  T's  new  Jane  Goodall  Institute 
in  the  Centre  for  the  Environment 
launches  with  a  seminar  on  protect- 
ing wildlife  habitats  while  meeting 
human  needs. 

•  Friday,  April  17,  2  to  4  p.m.  Free! 

•  Hart  House  Great  Hall 
(7  Hart  House  Circle) 

•  uofttix.ca/view.php?id=479 

THE  GREEN  MAN:  AN  ARCHE- 
TYPAL IMAGE  OF  MASCULINE 
ONENESS  WITH  NATURE 

Jungian  lecture  by  Laurie  Savolv 
on  recurring  images  of  the  "foliated 
face  of  a  man"  through  modern-day 
dreams  and  rituals. 

•  Friday,  April  17,  8  to  10  p.m.  $17. 

•  Trinity  College  Combination 
Room  (6  Hoskin  Avenue) 

•  jungian-analysis.net 

TORONTO  ZOO  EARTH  DAY 
WEEKEND  CELEBRATION 

Check  out  the  zoo's  new  conserva- 
tion initiatives,  including  animal 
habitats  heated  by  geothermal 
power  and  recycled  waste. 

•  April  18  to  19,  9  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  $21. 

•  Toronto  Zoo  (361A  Old  Finch 
Avenue) 

•  torontozoo.com 

BOOK  READING:  PERFECTING 

Canadian  author  Kathryn  Kuit- 
enbrouwer  shares  her  stories  on 
working  outdoors  and  nurturing  a 
close  relationship  with  nature. 

•  Monday,  April  20,  7  p.m.  Free! 

•  Hart  House  Library 
(7  Hart  House  Circle) 

•  harthouse.ca 

WHY  GREEN  ENERGY:  RENEW- 
ABLE SOLUTIONS  WITH  DR. 
DAVID  SUZUKI  &  DR.  HERMANN 
SCHEER 

Discussing  uses  of  green  energy  for 
improving  the  economy  and  lessen- 
ing planetary  impact.  Presented  by 
the  Green  Energy  Act  Alliance. 

•  Thursday  April  23,  6:30  p.m. 
$25  for  students. 

•  Convocation  Hall 

(31  King's  College  Circle) 

•  uofttix.ca/view.php?id=478 

TORONTO  GREEN  LIVING  SHOW 

Discover  ways  to  save  money, 
reduce  energy,  and  live  a  healthy, 
green  lifestyle. 

•  April  24  to  26,  10  a.m.  to  9  p.m. 
$8  advance  for  students. 

•  Direct  Energy  Centre 
(100  Princes'  Boulevard 

•  green  IivingonIine.com 

ANIMAL  RIGHTS  ECO-FAIR 

Featuring  Farm  Kind  founder  Har- 
old Brown,  screenings  of  Peaceable 
Kingdom  and  The  Witness,  as  well 
as  low-cost  vegan  food. 

•  Saturday,  April  25,  1  to  5  p.m. 
Free! 

•  International  Student  Centre 
(33  St.  George  Street) 

•  utcare.sa.utoronto.ca 
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THE  FUNNIEST 

music  documentary  of  all  time... 
a  true  life  THIS  IS  SPINAL  TAP 


Clark  Collis,  ENTERTAINMENT  WEEKLY 

HILARIOUS! 


Siran  Babayan,  LA  WEEKLY 


OUTRAGEOUS 


THE  YEAR'S  GREAT  ROCK  MOVIE. 

Peter  Maiden,  ROLUNC  STONE 


STORY  OF  W  ANVIL 


iniBII'SMialWARINSneanSIIVEliR'nLIWwHn  «  'ANVIL! THE SW OF ANVIl'onimiiffi 
smffmOEiaANgiEWDtKUIau mm mmmWm&mml  msxmkmfSimmmmmtiWmmm 
filmsweitke.com     msg     mnSUfflAWBi      _  S®aS3Ea3£ 

I  SPONSORED  BY  EYE  weekuti  www.anvilmovie.com 


STARTS  FRIDAY,  APRIL  lO 

CffX\0  KENNEDY  COMMONS  20 

EmESMiNMENT  33  Williom  Kitchen  Rd.  Scarborough 

WHILE  CONTINUING  AT 
£|fnC  YONGE  &  DUNDAS 

ENTCfiTTAINMENr  10  DufldoS  St.  E. 

5H0WTIMES:  {416)335-5323  or  hltp://www.amctheatres.com 

Teach  English 
Overseas 


TESOL/TESL  Teacher  Training 
Certification  Courses 

•  Intensive  60-Hoar  Program 

•  Classroom  Management  Techniques 

•  Detailed  Lesson  Planning 

•  ESL  Sldlls  Development 

•  Comprehensive  Teaching  Materials 

•  Interactive  Teaching  Practicam 

•  Internationally  Recognized  Certificate 

•  Teacher  Placement  Service 

•  Honey  Back  Guarantee  Included 

•  Thousands  of  Satisfied  Students 


OXFORD  SEMINARS 

416-924-3240/1-800-269-6719 

www.oxfordseminars.ca 


college  pro 

PAINTERS 


SUMMER 
JOBS 


COLLEGE  PRO  PAINTERS 

is  presently  looking  for  responsible  /  hard- 
working University  or  College 
students  for: 

Fuil-Tlnne  Painting  Positions 
May  -  August 
No  experience  required, 
we  will  train  you  to  paint. 

Positions  available  in  your  area. 
If  interested  call  1-888-277-9787 
or  apply  online  at  www.colleaepro.com 


JA£:K  LAYTOrsJ  ANDI  QLIVjACHOW  PRESENT 


most  polluting  orl  operations  in  ttie  world  -  ttie  tar  sands.  Downstream  follows  Dr.  Jotin 
O'Connor  as  he  fights  for  the  lives  of  residents  who  are  dying  from  rare  forms  of  cancer. 


Panel  Discussion  after  screening,  moderated  by  Olivia  Cliow,  MP 

Jack  Layton,  Leader  of  the  New  Democratic  Party  of  Canada 

Christie  Ferguson,  Greenpeace  Climate  and  Energy  Campaign  Coordinator 

Leslie  Iwerks,  Academy  Award  and  Emmy  Nominated  Director 

Philip  Alberstot,  Emmy-Aword  Winning  Producer 


Tuesday,  April  14th,  7-9pm  Bioor  Cinema,  506  Bloor  St  W. 

Tickets  are  free.  RSVP  with  your  name,  number,  address,  and 
number  of  tickets  to  chowo1c@parl.gc.ca  or  call  416-533-2710 


CLASSIFIEDS 


LSATMCAT 
GMAT  ORE 

Preparation  Seminars 


*  Complete  30*Hoar  Seminars 

*  Coavenlent  Weekend  Schedule 

*  Proven  Test-Taking  Strategies 

*  Experienced  Course  Instructors 

*  Comprehensive  Study  Materials 

*  Simulated  l>ractice  Exams 

*  Limited  Qass  Size 

*  Free  Repeat  Policy 

■  Personal  Tutoring  Available 

*  Thousands  of  Satisfied  Students 


HELP  WANTED 


EGG  DONOR  NEEDED. 

iVlarried  couple  seeking  kind  individual 
ages  20  -  32  years  of  age.  Attributes: 
Caucasian,  healthy.  Compensation  for 
expenses  incurred.  Reply  to;  vaa5866@ 
gmail.com 

ENGLISH  TUTOR  WANTED 

Grade  8  student  (14  yr.old  boy)  NEEDS 
help  with  reading.comprehension  and 
writing.  Wanted  :  English  Major  -  U  of  T 
student  or  grad  Hours :  4  hrs/week.  Sched- 
ule-negotiable: after  school,  evenings  and 
weekends.  Call  Davi  -416-921-0663 

HEALTHY  ADULTS  NEEDED 

For  Memory  Research  at  Centre  for 
Addiction  &  Mental  Health  (CAMH). 
Your  participation  involves:  an  interview 
about  your  daily  routine,  completing 
questionnaires  &  remembering  facts 
from  a  story  that  you  will  read.  You  are 
eligible  if  your  primary  language  (since 
age  5)  is  English  &  you  are  between  18 
&  60  years,  you  have  no  history  of  psy- 
chiatric or  neurological  illness  and/or 
never  had  drugs  or  alcohol  problems. 
Participation  will  involve  attending  a  6-8 
hour  appointment.  Compensation  will 
be  paid  for  your  time  (&  effort.  If  inter- 
ested call:  416-535-8501  -x4871.  CAMH  is 
affiliated  with  the  University  of  Toronto. 
All  queries  are  strictly  confidential.  To 
learn  about  mental  health  and  addic- 
tions or  for  information  about  programs 
or  services  at  CAMH  please  visit  http:// 
www.camh.net. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


DIASPORA  VOICES,  NEW  DIRECTIONS: 
STUDYING  THE  CARIBBEAN  IN  TORONTO 

Join  us  for  a  unique  opportunity  to 
become  engaged  in  discussions  on  the 
Caribbean  with  presentations  and  per- 
formances by  students  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto,  York  University,  Ryerson 
University,  community  organizers  and 
activists  at  this  one-day  conference  on 
the  Caribbean  and  its  Diaspora.  With  a 
special  performance  by  award-winning 
spoken  word  artist  Motion  Brathwaite. 
Date:  Saturday  April  11 2009,9am-4:30pm 
(followed  by  a  social  withperformances). 
Location:  Multi  Faith  Centre  (Main  Activ- 
ity Hall)  Koffler  Institute  Building,  569 
Spadina  Avenue .  Admission:  Free 


FOR  SALE 


VINYL  RECORDS  &  CDs 

High  quality  hand-picked  selec- 
tion. Major  &  minor  musical  genres. 
We  buy  and  sell.  3  minutes  S  of  College 
&  St.  George,  18  Baldwin.  416-979-2822. 
Around  Again  Records. 


SERVICES 


ESSAY  RESEARCH  AND  ASSISTANCE 

Any  subject  A  to  Z.  Highly  qualified 
graduates  will  help.  1  (888)  345-8295, 
ri  istnmpssav  mm 


PROFESSIONAL  WRITER 
WITH  THREE  DEGREES 

Will  help  you  create  a  logical,  well 
structured  and  strongly  argued  essay 
Proofreading  and  editing  also  offered. 
416  766-8330 


TUTORING 


MATH,  STATS,  AND  SCIENCE  TUTOR 
AVAILABLE 

All  first  and  second  year  courses,  includ- 
ing organic  chemistry  and  statistics.  Ask 
about  our  downtown  satellite  office. 
www.mostly-math.com  416-502-1717 

MCAT,  TOEFL,  lELTS.GRE 
AND  GIMAT  TUTORING 

No  minimum  hours  to  sign  up  for,  pay-as- 
you-go  system,  resources  supplied. 
www.mostly-math.com  416-502-1717 

TUTOR,  35  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE 

Specializing  in  ECO  220,  CHM  139,  247, 
MATH  135, 136.  Past  tests  and  exams  with 
solutions  available  for  practice.  DON'T 
WAIT!  GET  HELP  NOW!  (416)  785-8898. 


EDITING 


PROFESSIONAL  EDITING 

Submit  well-argued,  clear  and  engag- 
ing papers  on  time.  Professional  editor 
and  writer,  MA,  History  (U  of  T).  Essays, 
theses,  reports.  Call  416.494.6029  or 
e-mail:  topgrade.editing@gmail.com 


A.D.D./AD.H.D.  SUCCESS^ 


ARE  YOU  A  STUDENT  WITH 
A.D.D/A.D.H.D? 

ONE  FOCUS  TOTAL  SUCCESS  coach- 
ing for  students  with  A.D.D.  provides 
you  with  powerful  techniques  to:  Raise 
your  GPA  with  less  study  time!  Become 
ORGANIZED!  Decrease  your  STRESS! 
Manage  your  TIME!  Gain  Control  of  your 
FUTURE!  Call  or  Email  Shanna  Tator 
NOW  (don't  procrastinate!)  and  book 
your  FREE  intro  call:  416-903-4553  lnfo@ 
OneFocusTotalSuccess.com  Students 
receiving  OSAP  may  be  eligible  for  bur- 
saries (BSWD) 


ACNE  TREATMENT 


STOP  ACNE.  VISIT  COVERED  BY  OHIP 

Treatment  provided  by  medical  doc- 
tors. There  IS  a  solution!  HealthWorks 
Medical  Centre  in  Yorkville.  24  Bel- 
lair  St,  3rd  Floor.  @  Bay  Subway  stop. 
www.hworks.ca/yorkviIIe  (416)  962-7546 


VARSITY  CLASSIFIEDS 
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Out  of  the  frying  pan,  into  the  freezer 


In  the  past  100  years,  the  media  has  reported  on  four 
different  climate  crises.  YASMIN  TAYAG  investigates  why 
they  can't  decide  between  an  ice  age  or  a  global  warming 


You  sit  down  to  your  morning  coffee 
and  open  up  the  paper.  The  head- 
line reads:  "Scientists  Agree  World 
Is  Colder." 

Impossible,  right?  With  the  reality 
of  global  warming  heavy  upon  us, 
nothing  could  be  better  than  news 
of  a  worldwide  cooling  trend.  How- 
ever, when  the  New  York  Times  re- 
ported this  on  January  30,  1961,  the 
world  did  not  breathe  a  sigh  of  relief. 
In  fact,  the  headline  consolidated 
what  many  feared — the  threat  of  an- 
other ice  age.  It  is  hard  to  imagine 
a  world  where  the  media  is  not  rife 
with  news  of  global  warming,  but 
the  past  century  shows  that  journal- 
ists have  been  very  fickle  about  cli- 
mate change.  Since  the  beginning  of 
the  twentieth  century,  the  media's 
attention  has  oscillated  between 
global  warming  and  cooling  at  least 
four  times.  What  makes  us  so  sure 
we  can  believe  them  now? " 

Around  the  turn  of  the  century, 
"scientific"  findings  fuelled  rumours 
of  an  imminent  ice  age.  Memories  of 
the  Little  Ice  Age,  the  period  of  glob- 
al cooling  that  occurred  between 
1650  and  1850,  were  still  fresh  in 
the  public  mind  and  the  media  was 
quick  to  exploit  the  fears  of  its  read- 
ership. As  early  as  1895,  journal- 
ists realized  that  stories  on  climate 
change  sold  newspapers,  regardless 
of  how  factually  accurate  they  were. 

On  February  24,  1895,  the  Times 
ran  the  headline  "Geologists  Think 
The  World  May  Be  Frozen  Up  Again." 
However,  the  evidence  for  such  a 
bold  claim  was  weak,  based  only 
on  local  reports  of  icebergs  drift- 
ing further  south  than  usual  and 
"assertions"  that  Scandinavian 
winters  were  becoming  more  se- 
vere. It  seems  that  substance  came 
secondary  to  sensation — the  writer 
gravely  stated  that  "the  Frost  King 
has  been  known  to  come  down  from 
the  heights  of  Europe  and  seal  the 
waters  of  the  Adriatic." 

Similar  stories  ran  for  the  next 
twenty-five  years.  On  September 
20,  1922,  the  Times  ran  a  similarly 
spectacular  article  entitled  "Penguin 
Startles  France."  It  suggested  that 
"combined  with  the  Arctic  weather 
conditions  from  which  France  is  suf- 
fering, the  appearance  of  the  bird 
[to]  some  minds  suggests  that  the 
Ice  Age  is  about  to  set  in  again  "  In  re- 
ality, the  penguin  had  probably  just 
escaped  from  South  Pole  explorer 
Ernest  Shackleton's  ship.  A  story 
about  the  "ice-age  harbinger,"  how- 
ever, was  just  too  good  to  pass  up. 

As  the  1930s  began,  the  media's 
attention  to  the  Ice  Age  began  to  wa- 
ver. It  was  replaced  with  a  newfound 
fascination  for  the  opposite  extreme: 
fears  of  global  warming.  A  1933  As- 
sociated Press  article  ran  the  head- 
line "America  in  Longest  Warm  Spell 
Since  1776."  It  went  on  to  assert  that 
the  "next  Ice  Age,  if  one  is  coming... 
is  still  a  long  way  off,  if  Uncle  Sam's 


weather  charts  are  any  indication." 
The  evidence  cited  by  the  writer 
was  significantly  more  reliable.  Ac- 
cording to  the  article,  the  American 
Weather  Bureau's  historical  data 
showed  that  average  temperatures 
had  rose  steadily  since  1908. 

In  retrospect,  it  appears  that  the 
media  was  on  the  right  track.  Still, 
climate  change  was  only  ever  attrib- 
uted to  natural  causes.  It  was  ama- 
teur meteorologist  G.S.  Callendar 
published  report  in  1938  that  sug- 
gested that  human  behaviour  might 
be  a  contributing  factor.  The  report, 
published  in  the  Quarterly  Journal 
of  the  Royal  Meterological  Society, 
was  entitled  "The  Artificial  Produc- 
tion of  Carbon  Dioxide  and  its  Influ- 
ence on  Temperature."  Building  on 
Svante  Arrhenius'  original  theory 
that  industrial  emissions  could 
bring  about  global  warming,  Callen- 
dar asserted  that  it  could  account 
for  the  world's  rising  temperatures. 
His  claims,  unfortunately,  were  ig- 
nored for  the  next  twenty  years. 

Reports  of  global  cooling  resur- 
faced in  the  1950s  and,  fittingly, 
lasted  well  into  the  Cold  War  years. 
An  article  in  Fortune  magazine  pub- 
lished in  1954  was  titled  "Climate — 
The  Heat  May  Be  Off."  In  1959,  the 
Times  raised  concerns  that  "A  Major 
Cooling  [Was]  Widely  Considered 
To  Be  Inevitable."  The  media  capital- 
ized on  the  apocalyptic  sentiment 
of  the  Cold  War  era:  if  the  world  did 
not  end  in  nuclear  winter,  perhaps 
it  would  result  in  a  permanent  ice 
age. 

In  addition  to  newspapers  and 
journals,  fears  of  a  coming  ice  age 
manifested  themselves  in  literature 
and  the  arts.  Science  fiction  em- 
braced the  threat  of  an  everlasting 
winter,  as  seen  in  Wilson  Tucker's 
1974  novel  Ice  and  Iron.  In  the  late 
1970s,  post-punk  forerunners  Joy 
Division  released  the  single  "Living 
In  The  Ice  Age."  The  chorus  to  The 
Clash's  classic  "London  Calling"  be- 
gan with  the  line  "the  ice  age  is  com- 
ing, the  sun's  zooming  in." 

Though  the  media  latched  firmly 
onto  the  idea  of  a  deep  freeze,  the 
scientific  world  was  plagued  with 
uncertainty.  In  1976,  Time  reported 
that  although  climatologists  could 
see  that  the  world's  weather  pat- 
terns were  becoming  increasingly 
variable,  they  could  not  decide 
whether  it  was  due  to  global  warm- 
ing or  cooling.  The  greenhouse  ef- 
fect was  considered  one  of  many 
possible  explanations  for  the  fluc- 
tuations in  climate,  but  its  effects 
were  largely  thought  to  offset  the 
global  cooling  trend.  It  was  not  until 
the  1980s  that  global  warming  was 
taken  seriously  and  rumours  of  an 
Ice  Age  were  finally  laid  to  rest. 

The  threat  of  global  warming 
gained  significance  because  of  in- 
creased technological  accuracy, 
which  led  to  consensus  among  scien- 


tists. Predictions  relied  on  computer 
models  rather  than  sparse  histori- 
cal data.  In  1981,  the  Times  reported 
that  seven  federal  atmospheric  sci- 
entists agreed  that  the  next  century 
would  see  global  warming  of  "almost 
unprecedented  magnitude."  The  sci- 
entists debunked  rumours  that  the 
world  was  cooling  by  pointing  out 
that  the  reports  ignored  evidence 
from  outside  of  North  America. 

In  1988,  NASA  scientist  James 
Hansen  brought  the  threat  of  global 
warming  to  the  forefront  at  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  and  the  U.S.  Senate.  It  was 
finally  acknowledged  that  human 
behaviour,  not  natural  fluctuation, 
was  causing  climate  change.  Cov- 
erage of  the  Kyoto  Summit  showed 
that  world  leaders — and  journal- 
ists— were  finally  taking  the  threat 
seriously.  In  1997,  Time  reported, 
"Only  a  decade  ago,  the  debate  over 
global  warming  dealt  mainly  with 
whether  it  was  a  real  problem  or  a 
Chicken  Little  scare  story.. .[but]  it 
is  clear  that  this  cautious  attitude 
has  completely  turned  around." 

The  term  "Anthropocene"  was 
coined  in  2000  by  Nobel-winning 
chemist  Paul  Crutzers  to  refer  to 
the  current  geological  era,  which  is 
marked  by  the  human  impact  on  the 
environment.  The  impact  of  carbon 
emissions  may  have  been  respon- 
sible for  the  variations  in  climate 
since  fhe  onset  of  the  Industrial 
Revolution.  Unfortunately,  this  pos- 
sibility was  only  acknowledged  in 
the  past  twenty  years. 

Today,  it  is  evident  that  global 
warming  has,  for  the  most  part, 
been  embraced  by  the  media.  Still, 
how  can  we  be  assured  that  journal- 
ists will  not  be  as  capricious  as  they 
were  in  the  past?  It  is,  after  all,  their 
business  to  create  sensations. 

For  one  thing,  the  world's  lead- 
ing scientists — at  least,  those  who 
have  not  been  linked  to  Big  Oil  or 
Big  Coal — have  agreed  that  global 
warming  is  a  reality  that  must  be 
prevented.  The  earth's  climate  has 
never  been  as  intensely  and  accu- 
rately examined  as  it  is  today. 

At  present,  it  is  less  likely  that  the 
media  is  simply  trying  to  tie  in  sto- 
ries of  climate  change  to  capitalize 
on  the  excitement  aroused  by  con- 
current world  events.  The  threat 
of  global  warming  is  itself  a  sensa- 
tional story. 

Professor  Janis  Langins  of  U  of 
T's  Institute  for  the  History  and 
Philosophy  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology summed  up  the  issue  con- 
cisely: "The  question  is  not  whether 
journalists  are  or  have  been  right 
or  wrong  about  global  warming  or 
cooling,  but  whether  global  warm- 
ing or  cooling  is  going  on." 

The  melting  Arctic  ice  sheets 
and  the  rising  ocean  levels  have 
drowned  any  remaining  notions  of 
an  imminent  Ice  Age.  Today,  more 
than  ever,  the  answer  is  obvious. 
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Age  of  consequences 


Now  that  the  scientific  community  has  convinced  us  that  'the  science  is  real,' 
there's  a  new  scientific  squabble:  how  much  time  do  we  have  left? 
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JADE  COLBERT 

Varsity  Staff 

In  the  first  week  of  April,  amid  reports 
of  more  job  losses  and  government 
spending,  came  news  that  might  have 
gained  more  traction  were  we  not  in 
the  middle  of  a  recession.  The  thin 
bridge  of  ice  that  links  the  WiUdns  Ice 
Shelf  to  Antarctica  shattered,  leading 
many  scientists  to  expect  the  shelf 
Itself  may  soon  collapse. 

A  report  about  the  breakup  of  the 
ice  bridge  made  the  nightly  news 
where  only  a  few  years  ago,  it  might 
not  have  been  considered  worthy  of 
comment.  Two  years  ago  Canada  ex- 
perienced a  freakishly  warm  winter, 
and  suddenly  the  environment  was 
on  everyone's  minds. 

Climatologists  became  our  knights 
in  shining  armour.  Off  they  trod  to 
international  conferences  to  do  bat- 
tle vdth  fossil-guzzling  fossils  such 
as  the  then-president  of  the  United 
States  and  former  Canadian  Environ- 
ment Minister  Rona  Ambrose,  while 
valiantly  asserting  what  may  be  one 
of  the  more  redundant  phrases  in  the 
English  language:  the  science  is  real. 

The  battle  is  won.  Sort  of.  How  cli- 
mate science  is  practiced  is  coming 
under  attack  again,  and  from  an  un- 
likely source. 

Gwynne  Dyer  is  among  the  most 
internationally  successful  Cana- 
dian non-fiction  writers.  A  well- 
known  commentator  on  military 
issues,  when  he  spoke  at  U  of  T  in 
December  about  his  most  recent 
book,  he  joked  that  he  owes  David 
Suzuki  an  apology  for  treading  on 
his  turf.  Which  isn't  to  say  that  in  Climate 
Wars  Dyer  doesn't  talk  about  military  strate- 
gy— he  does;  it's  just  that  the  world's  militar- 
ies are  very  interested  in  imagining  models 
for  how  global  climate  change  will  also  affect 
the  world's  power  structures. 

In  Dyer's  telling,  it  isn't  that  the  science 
isn't  real,  it's  that  it  isn't  being  realistic.  Spe- 
cifically addressing  the  2007  report  of  the 
Intergovernmental  Panel  on  Climate  Change, 
he  said  in  December,  "They  [the  IPCC]  are 
often  had  for  being  too  extreme  in  their  mod- 
els, but  quite  the  contrary,  they're  almost  not 
adequately  describing  our  reality  in  terms  of 
the  speed  of  change." 

Looking  at  the  rate  at  which  arctic  sea  ice 
has  melted  since  2005,  for  example,  it  appears 
that  climate  change  is  happening  faster  than 
predicted  by  even  the  most  extreme  model 
put  forward  in  the  2007  IPCC  report.  "Here's 
the  problem,"  Dyer  knowingly  intoned  from  on 
stage.  "The  actual  observed  changes  in  the  last 
three  or  four  years  are  so  radical  that  they're 
putting  us  above  the  top  prediction:  above  6.4 
[degrees  Celsius  hotter  than  present]  by  the 
end  of  the  century." 

A  jump  of  6.4  degreed  Celsius  in  average 
global  temperature  is  significant.  To  put  it  into 
perspective.  Dyer  says  that  he  can  imagine  the 
world  adapting  to  an  increase  of  two  degrees 
by  the  end  of  the  century.  But  in  the  opening 
to  each  chapter  in  his  book,  Dyer  imagines 
scenarios  based  on  expert  opinions  about  how 
global  geopolitics  will  change  with  as  little  as  a 
2.8  degree  increase  in  global  temperature.  It's 
pretty  scary  stuff,  not  only  for  the  polar  bears: 
nuclear  war  between  India  and  Pakistan,  un- 
rest in  the  United  States  due  to  the  closure  of 
the  U.S-Mexico  border,  civil  war  in  China,  mass 
starvation  in  formerly  well-fed  countries  such 


Environmental  writer  Gywnne  Dyer  projects  a  rise  of  temperature 
of  6.4  degrees  Celsius  hotter  tfian  present  by  tfie  end  of  this 
century.  This  stands  in  stark  contrast  to  a  2007  report  by  the 
Intergovermental  Panel  on  Climate  Change. 


as  Italy,  the  breakup  of  the  European  Union. 
This  future  world  order  is  not  an  environment 
that  will  nourish  healthy  democracies  or,  for 
that  matter,  stable  government  in  general.  Dyer 
contends.  We  need  to  create  appropriate  agree- 
ments between  governments  now. 

Dyer  notes  that  from  the  80  or  so  interviews 
he  conducted  for  Climate  Wars,  "The  conversa- 
tions I  had  with  the  scientists  generally  had  an 
undercurrent  of  panic  running  beneath  them, 
because  their  perception  is  that  the  changes 
are  happening  faster  than  their  [the  scientists'] 
models  predicted."  To  crib  the  title  of  a  source 
that  he  draws  from  frequently,  right  now  is  the 
age  of  consequences.  Dyer  states  bluntly  "the 
IPCC  is  getting  it  wrong,"  with  the  effect  that 
"we  have  much  less  time  than  we  thought." 

An  example:  one  of  the  more  positive  climate 
change  scenarios  presented  by  the  2007  IPCC 
report  predicts  that  the  Arctic  Ocean  will  not 
be  ice-free  until  2060.  Of  the  many  reasons  why 
arctic  sea  ice  is  significant,  not  least  of  these 
is  that  it  acts  as  a  reflector  for  the  sun's  rays,, 
effectively  reducing  the  amount  of  energy  and 
heat  absorbed  by  the  planet.  Ocean  water,  on 
the  other  hcind,  absorbs  heat.  A  less  lucky  sce- 
nario outlined  in  the  2007  IPCC  report  would 
see  an  ice-free  arctic  by  2040.  Some  scientists 
are  now  predicting  that  we  will  see  an  ice-free 
arctic  by  2013. 

Dyer  suggests  a  number  of  reasons  for  why 
changes  are  happening  much  faster  than  the 
IPCC  predicted.  Among  the  reasons  he  gives 
are  many  unknowns — the  effect  that  feed- 
backs will  play  in  the  climatic  systfem,  the 
growth  rate  of  developing  economies.  But  he 
also  criticizes  the  panel  itself  on  a  number  of 
fronts:  everything  from  working  by  consensus 
and,  he  alleges,  governments  vetting  the  most 
worrisome  findings  out  of  the  final  report 


Dyer  is  not  without  his  critics.  Pro- 
fessor Bob  Jeffries,  an  international- 
ly recognized  scholar  on  the  arctic 
and  a  participant  on  the  panel,  says 
that  while  he  appreciates  Dyer's 
concern  for  global  climate  change. 
Dyer  also  ascribes  a  different  role 
to  the  IPCC  than  the  scientists  who 
partake  in  it.  Jeffries  contends  that 
Dyer  has  gone  over  the  top  in  his 
representation  of  the  development 
of  how  the  international  scientific 
consensus  takes  shape. 

Says  the  scholar:  "1  think  what's 
very  important  to  say  right  at  the 
outset  is  that  the  IPCC  does  not  ever 
engage  in  policy  issues — that  is  not 
our  job.  [...]  Why  the  IPCC  is  so  suc- 
cessful internationally  is  that  every- 
body recognizes  it  comes  in  on  a 
level  playing  field  and  there's  no  at- 
tempt to  usurp  authority,  no  attempt 
to  lay  down  the  law.  It's  an  attempt 
to  give  the  best  available  blueprint 
from  a  scientific  standpoint  that  can 
be  available,  which  governments 
can  use  to  make  up  their  own  mind, 
or  the  public  at  large  can  use." 

Jeffries  notes  that  the  sea  ice  ex- 
ample Dyer  uses  is  a  very  good  one 
for  illustrating  an  unexpectedly  fast 
rate  of  change,  but  that  this  increase 
is  not  true  across  the  board  when 
scientists  look  at  other  indicators. 

"The  IPCC,  because  it  has  such 
an  international  reputation  for  fair- 
ness and  really  attempting  to  on  the 
one  hand  draw  attention  to  what  the 
data  show  you.  On  the  other  hand, 
there's  an  attempt  all  the  time  to 
portray  an  accurate,  fair  presenta- 
tion, with  limitations,"  he  notes. 
Those  drawbacks  include  not  having  cdl  the 
data  necessary  to  draw  certain  conclusions. 

He  maintains  of  Dyer's  criticisms  regard- 
ing unkowns,  "I  think  that's  a  fair  point,  but 
it's  true  of  any  review.  It's  true  of  any  science. 
There  are  big  unknowns.  [. . .  ]  We  worked  with 
the  best  information  we  had  at  the  time  we 
put  this  together."  Jeffries  flatly  denies  that 
all  the  research  in  the  2007  report  is  over  five 
years  old,  as  Dyer  said  in  December.  There^ 
are  references  in  the  report  from  up  to  2005 
and  early  2006. 

The  IPCC  is  aware  of  the  criticisms,  and 
has  considered  coming  out  with  mini-IPCC 
reports  on  special  topics  such  as  that  it  pub- 
lished most  recently  on  water  But  the  panel 
is  also  an  immense  process  involving  be- 
tween 3,000  to  5,000  scientists  over  the  five- 
year  span  it  takes  to  write  each  edition  of  the 
report.  Jeffries  says  that  as  far  as  Big  Science 
goes,  he  has  never  been  on  a  review  commit- 
tee so  intensive  as  the  IPCC:  "It  was  simply  to- 
tally physically  and  mentally  exhausting." 

If  the  contention  between  Dyer  and  re- 
searchers such  as  Jef  feries  is  what  constitutes 
real  climate  science,  Jefferies  is  unequivocal. 

"I  think  we  have  to  work  with  the  best  we've 
got,  knowing  jolly  well  that  there  are  un- 
knowns all  the  time,"  Jefferies  says,  "cuid  that 
is  how  scientific  progress  is  made:  you  move 
forward  bit  by  bit  changing  the  conclusions 
as  more  data  become  available." 

Apart  from  the  work  of  the  IPCC,  the  two 
men  may  actually  have  fewer  differences 
than  those  highlighted.  The  real  issue  is 
not  of  how  science  is  conducted  but  about 
consciousness — ours— our  own  future,  and 
who  is  going  to  make  decisions  for  us.  Both 
Jefferies  and  Dyer  agree,  we  have  less  time 
than  we  thought. 
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ALEX  MCLAREN 

Rugby 

This  fourth-year  rugby  star  puts  it  simply: 
"I'm  a  10.  That's  what  it  comes  down  to."  But 
perhaps  Mclaren  should  consider  describ- 
ing his  appeal  in  letters,  explaining  that  his 
entire  team  is  "an  interesting  combination 
of  all  that  good  stuff:  they're  really  fit  and 
muscular  and  then  really  smart  because 
they  all  have  A  averages  and  get  a  bunch  of 
academic  awards."  When  Mclaren  isn't  play- 
ing rugby  or  acing  his  commerce  courses,  he 
runs  his  own  record  store,  plays  guitar,  and 
dreams  of  putting  his  brains  to  good  use  by 
becoming  a  professor  of  economics. 

MATTHEW  MORRIS 

Football 

Morris  was  a  key  part  of  the  Blues  team  that 
snapped  the  49-game  losing  streak  and  was 
U  of  T's  sole  representative  at  this  year's 
CFL  Evaluation  Camp.  But  this  star  defen- 
sive back  and  fourth-year  history  major  ac- 
tually started  out  playing  baseball.  "I  always 


wanted  to  play  football  as  a  kid,  but  my  par- 
ents didn't  want  me  to  play  [...]  they  were 
scared  of  the  violent  nature  of  the  game,"  he 
says.  Ever  since  Morris  made  the  transition 
to  football,  he's  had  the  swagger,  the  confi- 
dence, the  body,  and  the  talent  to  be  a  hot 
jock  and  to  pursue  his  dream  of  playing  in 
the  CFL. 


SUZANNAH  MOORE 

Rowing 

This  second  year  sociology  student  describes 
a  hot  jock  as  someone  who  is  "determined, 
dedicated  to  the  sport,  and  to  their  team 
members"  which  makes  her  the  perfect  can- 
didate. She  explains  that  rowing  "is  a  team 
sport  [...]  there's  a  connection  that  you 
build  with  your  teammates  that  I  don't  think 
any  other  sport  allows."  Moore  shows  her 
commitment  by  waking  up  at  the  "ungodly 
hour"  of  4:30  a.m.  for  practice — a  feat  she's 
accomplished  ever  since  she  began  rowing 
in  Grade  10  in  her  hometown  of  Peterbor- 
ough. When  she  isn't  rowing,  Moore  dedi- 
cates herself  to  dance  as  a  member  of  the 
Vic  Dance  team. 


thevarsitysports@hotmail.com 
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ERIN  MCNEELY 

Basketball 


The  Varsity 
profiles  six 
rising  stars 
in  the 
world  of 
UofT 
athletics 


ERIN  MCNEELY 

Basketball 

Only  a  third-yecir  physical  education  student, 
McNeely  has  already  accomplished  so  much. 
Perhaps  this  is  because  she  got  a  head  start 
by  skipping  the  second  grade.  McNeely's 
played  soccer,  and  has  participated  in  dance 
and  gymnastics,  but  it  was  basketball  that 
stuck.  "My  dad  played  and  really  loves  the 
game  so  that  kind  of  egged  me  on,"  she  says. 
Lucky  for  us,  McNeely  was  part  of  the  Blues 
team  that  went  to  the  CIS  Nationals  last  year. 
While  she  dreams  of  returning  to  the  nation- 
als and  opening  her  own  physiotherapy 
practice,  for  now,  NcNeely  says,  "I'm  com- 
fortable with  myself.  1  like  who  1  am.  1  like  be- 
ing an  athlete,  and  I  just  kind  of  go  with  it." 


NICK  MAGALAS 

Basketball 

Magalas,  a  fourth-year  religion  specialist, 
must  have  received  his  abdominals  from  a 
higher  power.  Magalas  started  playing  bas- 
ketball, his  "one  love"  at  five  years  old. 


which  he  suggests  might  have  been  the  work 
of  "divine  intervention."  This  Burlington  na- 
tive attributes  his  choice  of  U  of  T  to  aggres- 
sive recruitment,  and  credits  the  University 
with  "making  a  player  out  of  him."  Magalas 
began  the  season  with  a  36-point  perfor- 
mance against  Ryerson,  giving  him  the  con- 
fidence to  be  "the  man."  Born  October  7th, 
Magalas  is  extremely  balanced,  on  and  off 
the  court. 


VIV  CHAN 

Volleyball 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  describe  Chan  is 
versatile.  Chan  excels  at  both  indoor  and 
beach  volleyball,  and  is  very  committed  to 
her  sport.  She  plays  as  a  libera,  a  defensive 
specialist  that  wears  a  different  coloured 
jersey,  and  dubs  herself  "the  backcourt  gen- 
eral." Trained  as  a  setter  and  a  left  side  hit- 
ter, Chan  was  summoned  off  the  bench  in  a 
crucial  match  against  Queen's,  leading  her 
team  to  victory.  A  Sagittarius  that  aims  high, 
this  "tomboy  with  funk  and  style"  wants  to 
become  a  chemistry  teacher. 
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DIVERSIONS 


The  Varsity 


DINOSAUR  COMICS  By  Ryan  North 


Guy  1 : 1  won  a  $100  card  from  Roll  Up  The  Rim. 
Guy  2:  Sweet. 

Guy  1 :  No  dude.  Mo'  money,  mo'  problems. 

— St.  George  Campus 

Girl:  Women  don't  really  need  men,  you  know. 
Guy:  And  you  would  reproduce  how? 

Girl:  We  could  just  like...farm  you  guys.  Put  you  in  pens,  take  the  stuff 
we  need,  store  it  somewhere,  and  use  it  whenever  we  need  it... 

—UTM  South  Building  ^ 


Girl  1 :  Is  he  gay? 

Girl  2:  No,  he's  just  Catholic. 

— Fisher  House  residerice,  SMC 


Girl  1 :  My  friend  is  going  to  Manitoba  to  visit  her  dad  this  weekend. 

Girl  2:  OMG,  really?!  Manitoba,  Alberta? 

Girl  1 :  No,  just  Manitoba. 

Girl  2:  Yeah!  Manitoba  IN  Alberta! 

—UTM  Spigel  Hall 

Girl  1 :  How  do  you  like  conjugate  that  verb  in,  you  know,  the  "you'se 
guys"  form? 

Girl  2:  Are  you  really  in  university? 

—SPA  220 

Girl:  Did  you  read  that  open  letter  in  The  Varsity! 

Guy:  Yeah.  Those  damn  l/ars/fy  writers.  They  wish  they  were  full-time 

students. 

Girl:  Totally.  I  heard  the  Arts  editor's  like,  26. 

—TheJCR 


Share  your  own  'overheards'  on 


Alt!  I  ever  prepared 
for  a  mid- life 
crisis!  I'm 
seriously  ready. 


Impos 
crisi 
conf  i 
there 
got 


sible!    A  mid-life 
s  is  a  crisis  of 
dence,  and  if 
' s  one  thing  i ' ve 
it's  confidence! 


But  what  makes  you  think  you're  so  prepared? 

Dromiceiomimus,  I'm  awesome!  If  I  wake  I 
up  one  morning  and  think  "what  have  I  | 
y  ever  done  with  my  life,  j 
have  I  ever  reauy 
accomplished  anything, 
OH  GOD",  then  that 
thought  will  be 
followed  by  "wait  I 
forgot  how  awesome 

I  am!      NEVERMIND.  " 


what  if  that  second 
thought 
doesn't  come 
though? 


YES.    confidence  in  who  I  am,  what 
I've  done  and  where  I'm  going.  And 
if  there's  two  things  I've  got,  it's 
confidence  AND  a  bunch  of  burgers  to 
get  home!     so  do  you 
wanna  come 
over  and 
eat  burgers 
tonight  or 
what, 

utahraptor? 


Sure! 


Excellent ! 


If  there' s 

THREE 

things 
'  I've  got , 

it's 
confidence, 
burgers,  and 
the  mantra 
that  "AS  bad 
as  today  gets, 
soon  my 
stomach  will 
be  brimming 
with  beef. 


CC)  2009  Ryan  North 


WfM.  qw^t2 .  com 


'Overheard  on  Campus'  faceboo 


The  Varsity  Newspaper  presents... 

Our  Annual  General  Meeting 

Got  something  to  say  about  the  way  we  run  things  around  here? 
Have  your  two  cents  heard  at  The  Varsit/s  General  Meeting,  and 

hear  how  Canada's  oldest  and  largest  student  publication  operates. 
Pizza  and  pop  will  be  served. 

Wlien:  Friday,  Apriimh,  4  to  5:30  p.m. 

Wliere:  The  to// Newspaper,  21  Sussex  Avenue,  2nd  Floor  (at  Huron  Street) 


For  more  information,  contact  Board  Of  Directors  CEO  Charles  Reinhardt  at  gm@tlievarsity.ca. 


U.T.S.U.  is  YOUR  Students'  Union. 


Visit  us  at  12  Hart  House  Circle 
(across  from  Hart  House  and  UC) 
or  online  at  www.utsu.ca 


Services 


NEED  HELP 
filing  your  TAXES? 

U.T.S.U.  offers  FREE  Income  Tax  Clinks 

Book  your  appointment  now: 

•  Go  to  www.utsu.ca 

•  Click  the  blue  Income  Tax  Clinics  button 
(on  the  left  menu) 

•  Follow  4  easy  steps  to  book 

Where  appointments  cannot  be  made  because 
the  system  is  full,  or  if  you  have  other  problems, 
please  contact  terri@utsu.ca  to  make  an 
appointment. 

Appointments  are  available  up  to  one  week  in  advance 
between  March  30  and  April  30,  2009.  The  Income  Tax 
Clinics  website  will  outline  what  you  need  to  bring  with 
^  you.  All  appointments  are  located  at  12  Hart  House  Circle 
Monday  to  Friday,  between  10:00am  and  3:00pm. 


•  Health  &  Dental  Plans 

•  Discounted  TTC  Metropasses 

•  Book  and  Childcare  Bursaries 

•  Free  Income  Tax  Clinics 

•  Food  &  Clothing  Bank 

•  Used  Book  Exchange 

•  Anti-Theft  device  for  your  laptop 

•  Free  ISICs  for  travel  discounts 

•  Free  Studentsaver  cards  for  local 
discounts 


Cheap 

Entertainment 


MOVIE  TICKETS 

Only  $8.25  for  Cineplex  Odeon,  Famous 
Players,  Galaxy,  Scotiabank,  Silver  City, 
Varsity,  AMC. 

AMC  PACKAGES 

$35  for  2  tix,  2  drinks,  1  popcorn. 

YUK  YUKs  COMEDY  CLUB 

$7.46  for  2  PEOPLE! 


